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Hi&iory of Bharma^asii'a 


It tcanscends the distinction of snbject and object, the 
duality which is essential for knowledge 

The absolute of experience is not the absolute of 
language or of logic. The Real to which we belong is 
beyond description in its majesty, power and glory. 
Spiritual humility requires us to look upon the varied 
expressions and interpretations as suggestions of the 
Supreme. By encouraging dogmatism and the use of 
force to spread belief, religions have become discredited. 

The seers affirm that they are one with the Sup- 
reme : aharh brahmdsmi. Hallaj exclaims . “ I am the 
truth ” and was executed for his heterodoxy. 

A well-known Sufi tradition attributes to the pro- 
phet a saying : “ He who knows the self knows the 
Lord ”. Of Abu Yazid it is recorded that he said : “ I 
sloughed off my self as a snake sloughs off its skin ; 
then I looked into my self, and lo, I was He ” } Reli- 
gion, it is said, springs from the great ' I am ’ in each 
‘ me The fountains are within. 

On the pathway to the goal we feel that the 
attainment of the goal is conditioned by the effort of 
the seeker and the grace of God — tapah-prahimva and 
deoorprasdda. 

The seekers look upon the Supreme as a Person 
separate from us, whose commands we obey, whose will 
we accept with reverence. The One beyond sense-per- 
ception, speech and logic is also the Controller, the 
Lord of all, the Creator and Ordainer of aU. “ There is 
nothing marvellous in my love for yon, O God, you- are 
a mighty being but your love for me a poor slave is 
really marvellous. It is impossible_^to know thee and 
not to love thee. ” The personal is not a falsification of 


1 Of BThadilranyala Upamtad IV 4 7. 
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Vycvuasdydtmikd huddhvr ehe 'ha kurunandana. The 
trained understanding is single-minded. Integrity 
refers to the quality of oneness. It does not mean 
alienation from the world. Religion does not mean 
other-worldiness, separating oneself from all created 
things. It is denial of egoism. Turning one’s back on 
the world is a part of ascetic discipline which is not an 
end in itself. Liberation from the tyranny of time is 
not liberation from time. When we become spiritual 
in outlook we do not cease to be human. 

The secret of true greatness is love of fellowmen. 
Love of neighbour is not only a moral duty but a wise 
policy. The right course today is co-operation and not 
conflict. “ What merit is there in the goodness of a 
man who returns good for good ^ A good man verily 
is one who returns good for evil. Rdmardjya or the 
Kingdom of God is the ideal for the human community. 
The one hope for the peoples of the world to get to- 
gether is a change in the human heart. 

Ethical standards are the only criteria for the 
distinction between high and low .among men. Parity 
of conduct elevates a man even as impurity degrades 
him All other distinctions are irrelevant The Chdn- 
dogya Upamsad refers to patitas. The Candalas are 
those given to stealing, drinking, adultery and murder. 
These four are fallen ete patanti catvdrahf A patita, 
a fallen man, is a wicked man, a small-minded selfish 
man, not an untouchable. 

The caste distinctions may have had their value in 
another context of society but we have out-grown it. 

1 7ipat(lnsu yah addhuh addhtUve tasya to gunah \ 
apat&rtm yah aadh^ik aa addhuh actdbhtr UGpate \[ 


2, V 10. 9 
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The Bhagavadgitd speaks of the four-fold classification 
as based on guna ( character ) and harma ( work ). 

We are all unregenerate at birth and become re- 
generate by our effort. 

janmand jdyate sudrah 
sarhshdrad dvija ucyatc i 

Some are advanced ; others not. We should give 
equal facilities to all. The Malidbhdraia says that there 
was only one vama at the beginning and the four castes 
arose out of later developments. / 

ekavarnam idarh ^iurvarh visvam asld yudhisthira i 
Jcarma-hriyormbhadena cdturvarnyam praiisihitam n 

But we have come to base caste on birth though some 
of our leading writers have held that it is not birth or 
learning but conduct alone that constitutes its basis ; 
for dvijcetva, 


vHtam eva tu hdranam \ 

vedapathena vipras in h’ohmajndndt tu brdhmanah n 

It is not the colour of the skin but the conduct of the 
person that counts. The only way to progress is by 
means of good conduct. The Samvarta-Smrti says : 

sadacarena devaPoam r&itvam vai tatkaiva ca i 
prdpnuvanti huyonitvam Tiwmusyds tadviparyaye H 
Great achievement is possible for each one of us. 


1 learning and 

uci i y e frequent changes our society has passed 
through. When Menu ( I. 85 ) tells us that different 

ZlT ages he suggests that the 

social cod e is not a fixed but a flexible one.^ Social 


Tnwe trelaym ’pare I 

laltyuge nrnnf)i 
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customs aud institutions are subject to change Yajna- 
valkya tells us that “ one should not practise that 
which, though ordained by the Smrii, is condemned by 
the people.”^ What appeals to one’s conscience, 
atmanas tustih, the conscience of the disciplined, not of 
the superficial, the forms which the elect praise,^ should 
be our standard. 

Vital changes may be introduced in the habits of 
the people by parisads or assemblies of the learned. 
When such assemblies cannot be constituted even the 
decision of one learned in dharma will be authoritative. 
The Apastamba Dharmasutra says dharmcyna-samayah 
pramanamf People who are learned and compassionate, 
who are practical-minded can decide the issues of right 
and wrong. They are the conscience of the commu- 
nity. What we are doing by legislative enactments is 
consistent with our tradition. 


S, Radhakrishnan 


1 1 156 

2 yam aryiih J riyaviiinam lu linmsanti, 

3 1112 


I>EEFACB TO VOLUME V 


The fourth volume of the History of Dharma^dstra 
was published in October 1953, i. e. more than eight 
years ago. This last volume was in the Press for more 
than five years. The delay is due to several causes 
This volume in two parts contains over 1700 pages. It 
is thus far more bulky than any of the previous volumes. 
Nonavailability of sufficient quantity of good printing 
paper was another cause. The third cause was my age 
( I am now 82 years old ) and frequent bad health. 
It is gratifying to my friends and myself that at last 
this undertaking spread over thirty-seven years is 
completed. 

This volume is divided into ten sections. The first 
section deals with Vratas and Utsavas ( religious vows 
and festivals ■) ; the second with Kala ( time ), Muhurta 
( auspicious times ), and calendar ; the third with 
Santis ( propitiatory rites for averting the wrath of a 
deity, a calamity or unlucky event ) ; the fourth and 
fifth with Puranas and Dharma^astra and the causes of 
the disappearance of Buddhism from India ; the sixth 
with Tantrik doctrines and Dharmas'astra ; the seventh 
with Mimarfisa and Dharmasastra ; the eighth with 
Sahkhya, Yoga, Tarka and Dharmasastra ; the ninth 
with cosmology, Karma and Punai^anma ; the tenth 
with the fundamental conceptions and characteristics of 
Hindu ( Bharatiya ) culture and civilization, and future 
trends. 


In the Preface to the 2nd volume I have indicated 
he reasons for numerous and lengthy Sanskrit quota- 
ions. In the Preface to the 4th volume I have mentio- 
e the aim I had in view in bringing together the facts 
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in each branch of Dharma^astra with detachment and 
integrity and without bias. The same aim and mental 
attitude have been kept in view in this volume also. 
But it may be argued that when an author selects 
some of the numerous facts he passes a judgement 
about the importance of facts and his judgement may 
be biased all the same. I do not dispute this argu- 
ment, but will only argue that, facts being numerous 
and there being limitations imposed by the space 
available, the author has a right to pronounce a judge- 
ment as to the importance of the facts he selects. 

As regards volumes two, three and four, I could 
rely on a tower of strength in the person of Parama- 
hamsa Svami Kevalananda Sarasvati of Wai. But, 
unfortunately the Svami passed away in March 1955 
before I began to write this last volume, and I 
could not get the benefit of his wise counsel in this fifth 
volume. 

In this last volume I received help from many 
people, either personally or by correspondence. I have 
to thank Mr. M. B. Arte, Dr. R. N. Dandekar, and 
Prof. H. D. Velankar for help in translating impor- 
tant passages from several French and German works. 
Prof. Gode, Curator of the Bhandarkar Oriental Resea- 
rch Institute, Poona, was always ready to render help 
as to manuscripts and books. He had been a close 
friend for nearly forty years and his sudden death has 
meant for me the loss of a learned, sympathetic, and 
ever-obliging friend. Dr. A. D. Pusalker very carefully 
read the chapters on Puranas and indicated several mis- 
prints and some inaccurate statements. Dr. Raghavan 
very kindly brought to my notice the calendars in use 
in Southern India and certain works on Vratas ; Pandit 
Srijiva Nyayatirtha sent me in Sanskrit the Naiyayika 
view on Kala ; Miss Kunda Sathe ( now Mrs. Savkar ) 
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kindly sent me from Paris information from French 
scholars on Babylonian, Assyrian and Greek astronomy. 

I am highly obliged to Dr. B. S. Joshi for sending me 
mierofilms of certain papers (not available m India) 
from Cambridge and Chicago. Prof Durgamohan Bha- 
ttacharya kindly sent me a copy of the KdlarsiddMntOn 
dariml. I am nnder deep obligations to Svami 
layananda of Lonavla for reading my chapter on Yoga 
and suggesting valuable changes and amendments. Prof. 
Zala gave me details about the Vratas observed in 
Saurastra. Prof. G. H. Bhatt { Baroda ) and Mr. S. D. 
Katre ( Curator, Scindia Institute, XJjjain ) very kindly 
showed me the manuscript-wealth of their Institutes 
and helped me with the contents of several relevant 
mss. on Vratas and ETala. Shri Padesastri of Baroda 
discussed with me, personally and by correspondence, 
several points about Ancient Hindu Astronomy. 
MM. Dr. Umeah Mishra brought to my notice his edi- 
tion of the Vijndnacllpihd of Padmapada and Dr. H. G. 
Narahari wrote to me about the Prdrahdha-dhvdntor 
mdft'uomscmo of Acyiitaraya and sent me off-prints of 
his papers thereon. Mr. Shankarrao Joshi of the 
Bharata Itibasa Sath^odhaka Mandala of Poona helped 
me by bringing to my notice hand-written calendars 
more than two hundred years old. To all these I offer 
my best thanks. 1 am highly obliged to Mr. S. N. Savadi 
B. A. ( HoHS. ) of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute for help in the correction of the proofs of 
this volume. I have to thank Mr. P. M. Purandare, 
Advocate (O. S. ), Bombay High Court, Tarkatirtha 
Raghunathasastri Kokje of Lonavla, and Dr. Bhaba- 
tosh Bhattacharya for reading the printed sheets and 
making suggestions and pointing out misprints. 
Mr, N. G. Chapekar, in spite of his being now 
over 91 years of age, read some chapters when they 
were only typewritten, and discussed them personally 
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with me for some hoars. To him I owe a deep debt 
of gratitude for having taken so much trouble at such 
a very advanced age. I am highly obliged to Dr. A. 
Ghosh, Director-General of the Archaeological Survey 
of India, and to the Librarian Mr. L. G. Parab and the 
staff of the Archaeological Library for rendering all 
help to me while I had been collecting material for 
this volume 

I cannot find words adequate enough to express 
ipy sense of deep gratitude to Dr. Radhakrishnan, now 
President of India, who has favoured me with many 
kindnesses during the last fourteen years. As for this 
volume of the Histoi'y of Dharma^dstra, in the midst 
of numerous engagements and heavy work, he found 
time to look into its last two chapteis, made vital sug- 
gestions for their improvement, and finally contributed 
a learned Foreword. 

I am aware that, in spite of so much help rendered 
by so many friends and well-wishers, this large volume 
might contain many mistakes, for which I alone am 
responsible. In the process of printing, some diacritical 
marks have either been elided or placed in wrong places, 
for which I seek the indulgence of all scholars and 
readers. 

Lastly, I thank the Manager of the Aryabhushan 
Press of Poona for carrying out with energy and zeal 
the work of printing this very large volume bristling 
with thousands of quotations, in the face of great diffi- 
culties caused by shortage of paper, the Poona floods, 
and other unforeseen happenings 


Pombay, July 1962 


P. V. Kauk, 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 
of some important works and autiiors . 

referred to in vol. V. . . • 

A. B. Some dates, particularly of ancient works, are 
more or less conjectural. 

4000 B. C.-IOOO B. C. — The period of the Vedic Sam-> 
hitas, Brahmanas and Upanisads ; some hymns of 
the Rgveda, of the Atharvaveda and verses in the 
Taittiriya Samhita and Brahmanas may possibly go 
back to a period earlier than 4000 B. C. and some' 
of the Upanisads { even from among those that ath* 
regarded by most scholars as the earliest ones ) 
may be later than 1000 B. C. . Some scholars have 
criticized me for assigning the Vedic Satfthitas ttf 
such an early date as 4000 B. C. Bloomfield, in 
‘ Religion of the Veda ’ (New York, 1908 ) was will- 
ing ( on p. 20 ) to regard 2000 B. C. for the begin- 
nings of V edic literary productions and to assign a 
much earlier date for institutions and religious 
concepts which the Veda derived and he denies 
that there is any better proof for any later date 
such as ICOO, 1200 or 1000 B C. rather than for 
one of the earlier viz. 2000 B, O. Winternitz ( in 
‘ Some problems of Indian Literature ’ which are 
Ms Calcutta Readership Lectures, p. 20 ) remarks 
‘ it is more probable that this udknown time of the 
Vedic Literature was nearer 2500 B. C. or 2000 
B. 0. than to 1500 or 1200 B. C.’ ' Both Bloomfield 
and Winternitz frankly confess that they know 
nothing at all about the date of the early Vedic 
Literature. Some Western scholars are rather 
too cocksure or dogmatic than the facts warrant. 
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They mostly rely on comparisons with other extant 
Indo-Aryan literatures and conjectures, which is 
not proof. 

800 B. 0.-500 B. C — The Nirukta of Yaska. 

800 B. 0.-400 B. O. — The principal Srauta sutras (such 
as those of A^valayana, Apastamba, Baudhayana, 
Katyayana and Satya§adha ) and some of the 
Grhyasutras ( such as those of Asvalayana and 
Apastamba ) and Vedanga Jyotisa. 

500 B. G.-300 B. C. — The DharmasQtras of Gautama, 
Apastamba, Baudhayana and Vasigtha and the 
Grhyasutras of Paraskara and a few others, 

500 B. 0.-300 B. G. — Ptoini. 

500 B. 0.-200 B, O. — The Bhagavad-gita. 

400 B. O.-200 B. O. — The Purvmimarhsa-sutra of Jai- 
mini. 

300 B. 0.-200 B O. — The Vartikas of Vararuoi Katya- 
yana on Panini’s Grammar. 

300 B. O.-lOO A. D. — The Artha^astra of Kautilya 
( rather nearer the former date than the latter ). 

200 B. 0.-100 A. D. — The Manusmrti. 

150 B. O.-lOO A. D. — The Mahabhasya of Patanjali 
( rather nearer the former date than the latter ). 

100 B. C.-lOO A. D. — Upavarsa, author of a commen. 
tary on Purvamimarasa and VedSntasutra, 

100 B. G.-300 A. D — Patafijali, author of Yogasutra. 

100 A. D.-300 A D.— YajnaTalkya-smiti and the Visnu. 
dharmasutra. 

100 A. D.-400 A. D. — Naradasmrti. 

200 A. D.-400 A. D. — Sahara, author of bhasya on P. 
M. S. ( nearer the former date than the latter ). 

250 A. D.-325 A. D.— Sankhyakarika of Isvarakrsna. 

300 A. D.-500 A D. — Brhaspatismrti on Vyavahara 
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and other topics {not yet found); 

Vvavahara are translated m S. B. B. % ol. 33 an 
extracts from Brhaspatismrti on many topics were 
collected by Prof. Rangaswami Aiyangar and pub- 
lished in a volume in G. 0. S. 

300 A. D.-600 A. D. — some of the extant Puranas such 
as Vayu, Brahmanda, Visnu, Matsya, Markandeya. 

400 A. D.-500 A. D. — Matharavrtti on Sankhyakarika. 

400 A. D.-500 A. D.— The Yogasutrabhasya of Vyasa. 

476 A. D.-Aryabhata, author of Aryabhatiyam, was 
born. 

500 A. D.-575 A. D. — Varahamihira, author of Brhat- 
samhita, Brhajjataka, Pancasiddhantika and other 
works. 

550 A. D.-700 A. D. — Yuktidipika, com. on Sahkhya- 
karika. 


600 A. D.-650 A. D.— Bana, author of the Kadambari 
and Harsaearita. 

650 A. D.-660 A. D.— Kasika of Vamana and Jaya- 
ditya, com. on Panini's grammar ( was composed ) 

650 A. D.-700 A. D. — Kumarilabbatta, author of Sloka- 
vartika, Tantravartika, Tuptika. 

600 A. D.-900 A. D. — Mort of the metrical smrtis such 
as those of Para^ara, Sankha and Devala and some 
of the Puranas like Visnudharmottara, Agni, 
Garuda. 

680 A. D.-725 A. D. — Mandana ( vide p. 1198 of vol. 

V). 

700 A. D.-750 A. D.— Gaudapada, author of a commen- 
tary on Sankhyakarika and pa/ramaguru ( guru’s 
guru ) of Sahkaracarya. 

700 A. D.-750 A. D -Umbeka ; vide vol. V p. 1198 

710 A. D.-770 A. D.— Salikanatha (vide vol. V p. 1198 ) 
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y'SB A. D.-820 A. D. — ^ankamcary a, author of Bbasyas 
on the Gita> principal Upanisads and V. S. 

780 A. D.-870 A. D. — Utpala, the encyclopedic comm- 
entator on Varahamihira’s works. > 

79(3 A. D.-850 A. D — ^Vi^vartipa, the commentator of 
•' Yajnavalkyasmrti, author of Vartika on the Bha- 
• syas of Sankaiacarya on Bihadaranyakopanisad and 
the Taittiriyopamsad and of the Naiskarmyasiddhi ; 
the same as Sure^vara ( after he became a Sannya- 
. sin ) . 

820 A. D.-900 A. D. — Vacaspati, author of bhasya on 
. Yogastitra, author of Nyayakanika, Tattvasamiksa, 
Bhamatl ( in all 7 works ) . 

825 A. D-900 A D.— Medhatithi, author of bhasya on 
the Manusmiti. 

900 A D.-llOO A D. — Parthasarathimi^ra, author of 
Sastradipika, Tantraratna, jSyayaratnakara. 

1005 A. D.-1055 A. D. — Dharesvara Bhoja, author of 
numerous works such as the Rajamartanda ( on 
astrology ), Yuktikalpataru, Bajamartanda ( a com- 
mentaiy on Yogasutra ) . 

1050 A, D,-1150 A. D. — Bhavanatha or Bhavadeva, 
author of Nayaviveka. 

1080 A. D -1100 A D — ^Vijuanesvaia, author of Mita- 
ksaia, commentary on Yaj. 

ilOO A. D.-1130 A. D. — ^Baksmidhara, author of a very 
extensive digest on Dharmasaatra called Kalpataru 
■ or Kityakalpataru. 

1100 A. D.-1130 A. D — Apararka, a Silahara king, 
author of an extensive commentary on Yaj 
ilOO A. D.-lloO A. D. — Jimutavahana, author of Daya- 
bhaga, Kalaviveka and Vyavaharamatrka. 

1127 A. D-11S8 A D. — Manasollasa or Abhilasilartha- 
ciutamani of Somesvaradeva. 
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1114 A. D -1183 A. D.— Bhaskaracfu-ya, author of Sid- 
dbantasiroma^ii ( born in 1114 A. D. ). 

1150 A. D. - 1160 A. D.— Kajatarahgini of Kalhana 
( composed between these dates ). 

1150 A. D.-1180 A. D. — Anirnddhabhatta, author of 
Haralata and Pitrdayita and g^ii'u of Ballalasena, 
king of Bengal. 

1158 A. D.-1183 A D.— Ballalasena ( king of Bengal 
who composed five works of which two are available 
and printed viz. Adbhutasagara ( begun in 1168 
A. D. ) and the Danasagara composed in 1169 A. D. 

1150 A. D.-1300 A. D. — Haradatta, _jcommentator of 
Dharmastitras of Gautama and Apastamba and of 
some Grhyasutras. 

1150 A. D.-1300 A. D. — KuUuka, commentator of Ma- 
nusmrti. 

1200 A. D.-1225 A. D.— Smrticandrika of Devanna- 
bhatta. 

1260 A. D.-1270 A. D. — Caturvargacintamaniof Hema- 
dri ( composed between these dates ). 

1275 A, D.-1310 A. D. — Sridatta, author of Pitrbhakti, 
Samayapradipa and other works. 

1300 A. D.-1370 A. D. — Cande^vara, author of Grhas- 
tharatnakara, Kityaratnakara, Vyavahararatnakara 
and other works. 

1300 A. D.-1386 A. D. — Madhavacarya, author of Jai- 
minlyanyayamalavistara, Parasaramadhaviya and 
other works. 

1300 A. D.-1386 A. D. — Sayana, author of bhasyas of 
Vedic Saihhitas and Brahmanas. 

1360 A. D.-1390 A. D. — Madanaparijata and Maharna- 
vapraka^a compiled under king Madanapala and his 
son. 

1360 A, D.— 1448 A. D. — These are the dates of the 
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birth and death of Vidyapati, author of Ganga- 
vakyavali and other works, patronized by several 
’kings of Mithila. 

1375 A. D —1450 A D. — Sulapani, author of Dipakahka, 
Tithiviveka, Ekadasiviveka and several works on 
topics of Dharma4astra called Vivekas. 

1425 A. D.— 1450 A. E. — King Madanasimha, completed 
a large digest called Madanaratna. 

1375 A D.-1500 A. D — Digest composed by Prthvl- 
'candra, son lof Nagamalla, called Dharmatattvasu- 
dbanidhi. 

1400 A. D.-1450 A. D. — Nyayasudha of Some^vara, a 

I commentary on Tantravartika. 

1425 A. D.-1460 A D. — Rudradhara, author of Varsa- 
krtya, Suddhiviveka and other works. 

1425 A. D.-1490 A. D. — Vacaspati, author of Kitya- 
crntamani and numerous works called Cintamani 
and some works called Nirnaya ( e. g Tithinirnaya ). 

r440 A. D.-1500 A. D — Vardhamana, author of Danda- 
viveka, Gangakrtyaviveka and other works. 

1513 A. D.-1580 A. D. — Narayanabhatts, author of 
Tristhallsetu, Prayogaratna etc. 

1520 A. D.-1575 A. D. — Raghunandana, author of many 
works called Tattvas, such as Tithitattva, Ekadaii- 
tattva etc 

1554 A. D.-1626 A. D. — Appayyadiksita, author of 
Vidhirasayana and numerous works on different 
^astras and topics ( vide p, 1199 above ). 

1560 A. D.-1620 A. D. — Sankarabhatta, son of Nara- 
yanabhatta and author of Dvaitanirnaya, Mlmam- 
sElbalaprakasa and other works. 

1590 A. D -1630 A D. — Nandapandita, author of Dvai- 
tanirnaya, Vaijayanti ( commentary on Vi§nudhar- 
masutra ) . 
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1600 A,D.-\665 A. D. — Khandadeva,auUior ofBliatta- 
kaustubha and Bhatladipika. 

1610 A. D.-1640 A. D. — Time of literary activity of 
Kamalakarabhatta, author of Nirnayasindhu, Siidra- 
kamalakara and many other works. 

1610 A. D.-1640 A. D.— Mitramisra, author of a huge 
digest called Viramitrodaya on tirtha, pujii, samaya 
and many other topics of Dharma^astia. 

1615 A. D.-1645 A. D, — Time of literary activity of 
Nilakantha, son of Sahkarabhatta, and author of a 
digest on topics of Acaraj Samskara, Vyavahara 
etc. 

1620 A. D.-1690 A. D. — Vi^ve^vara, alias Gagabhatta, 
author of Bhattacintamani and other works. 

1645 A. D.— 1675 A. D. — Probable period of the lite- 
rary activity of Anantadeva, author of a large 
digest called Smrtikaustubha. 

1700 A. D.-1740 A. D. — Smrtimuktaphala of Vaidya- 
natha. 

167-0 A. D.-17o0 A. D. — Nagesa or Nagojibhatta, an 
encyclopaedic writer on Grammar, Poetics, Dharma- 
^astra, Yoga and other Sastras ( about 47 works ) . 

1790 A. D. — date of the composition of the Dharma- 
sindhu by Kasinatha Upadhyaya. 

1730 A. 33.-1820 A, D. — Balambhatta, author of a 
commentary called Balambhatti on the Mitaksara, 



ABBREVIATIONS 

used in vol. V for works in English and Sanskrit. 

On pp. 251—252 there is a list of abbreviations 
meant for the list of Vratas alone. Many of them will 
be included in this list also. 

A. B. O. R. I = Annals of tlie Bhandarkar Oriental Re- 
search Institute, Poona. 

AIHT = “ Ancient Indian Historical Tradition ” by 
Pargiter, 

Ait. Br. = Aitareya-brahmana. 

A. I. O. O. = All India Oriental Conference. 

A. K. = Ahalya-kamadhenu { ms. ) 

Ap Dh. S. = Apastambadbarmasutra. 

Ap. &. S = Apastamba Srautasutia. 

Siv. Gr. = Alvalayana Grhya-sutra. 

A. S. W. I. = Archaeological Survey of Western India 

Reports. 

B. D. C. R. I. = Bulletin of the Deccan College Research 

Institute, Poona. 

B, E. = ‘ Buddhist Esoterism ’ by Dr. B. Bhattacharya. 
B. E. P. E. 0. = Bulletin de L’Ecole Prancaise D’ Ex- 
'treme-Orient. 

B. G. = Bombay Gazetteer Volumes. 

B. G. S. = Bombay Government Series. 

Bhav. U. = Bhavisyottara-pnrana. 

B. I. = Bibliotheca Indioa Series. 

B, O. R. 1. = Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona. 

Br. = Brahmana ( class of works ), 
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Br. S. = Brhat-sambita of Varjiharaihiua. 

Br. Up. = Brhadfiraiiyaka Upanisad. 

B. V. = BhiiratTya Vidya, Journal, Bombay, 

0. 1. 1. = Corpus Inscriptionuin Indicarum ; Vol, I A^oka 
Inscriptions ; Vol. II Kharosthi Inscriptions ; 
Vol. HI Gupta Inscriptions ; Vol. IV Kalactiri 
Inscriptions, 

G. R. 0. = Calendar Reform Committee ( Report of ) • 

B. C. = Deccan College. 

E. I. = Epigraphia Indica ( Volumes ) . 

E. R. E. = Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics in 12 
volumes. 

E. S. A. = ‘ Exact Sciences in Antiquity ’ by Prof. Neu- 
gefaauer ( 1951 ). 

Gaut. or Gautama = Gautama-dharmasutra, 

G. K. = Kalasara of Gadadhara. 

G. 0. S. = Gaikwad’s Oriental Series ( Baroda ). 

H. = Prof. Hazra, 

H. of Dh. or H. Dh. = History of Dharmasastra, Vols. 
I-V. 

H. 0. S = Harvard Oriental Series. 

H. P. or H. Y. P. = Hathayogapradipika. 

H. V, =Hemadri on Vratas. 

I. A = Indian Antiquary ( Journal ) or Law Reports, 

Indian Appeals (context will clearly show which is 
meant ) . 

I. H. Q. = Indian Historical Quarterly ( Journal ) . 

Jai. = Jaimini or Jaimlni’s Purvamimarfasa-sutra. 

J. A. O. S. = Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

J. A. S. or J. A, S. B. = Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. 

J. B. A. S. = Journal of the Asiatic Society, Bombay. 
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J. B. B. R. A. S, = Journal of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. 

J. B. H. TJ. = Journal of the Benaras BCindu University 

J. B. O. R. S. = Journal of the Bihar and Oiissa Resea- 
rch Society. 

J. B R. S. = J ournal of the Bihar Research Society. 

J. G. J. R. I. = Journal of the Ganganath Jha Research 
Institute, Allahabad. 

J I. H = Journal of Indian History. 

Jiv. = Jivananda’s edition in two volumes of Raarhu- 
nandana’s Tattvas. 

J. N. = Jayantinirnaya. 

J U. P. H. S. = Journal of United Provinces Historical 
Society. 

J. 0 R. = Journal of Oiiental Research, Madras, 

J. R A. S = Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain. 

J. V. O. T. = Journal of Venkatesvara Oriental Institute 

K. N. = Kalanirnaya of Madhava, 

K. R = Kityaratnakara of Cande^vara. 

K. S. S = Kashi Sanskrit Series. 

K. T. = Bjrtyatattva, 

K, T. V, = Kalatattvavivecana. 

K. V. = Kalaviveka. 

M. B. P. = Mimamsa-bala-praka^a. 

M. O. = Muhurta-cmtamani. 

M. L. J. = Madras Law Journal, 

Mit. = Mitaksara, commentary on Yajiiavalkya-smrti. 

M. M. = Mahamahopadhyaya (title conferred on learned 
men ) . 

M. M. = Muhurtamartanda { a work ) . 

Nir. or. Nirii. = Nirnayasagara Press edition. 
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N, I. A., = New Indian Antiquary ( a journal ) . 

N. S. = Nirnayasindhu. 

Par. Gr. = Paraskara-grhya-sutra. 

P. G. = Puru^artha-clntfimam, 

Ph. Up. = Philosophy of the Upanishads by Paul Deu- 
ssen, translated by A. S. Geden. 

P. M, = Purvamimaihsa. 

P. M. S. = PurvamTmamsa-sastra or sutra { according to 
contest ) . 

P. 0. = Poona Orientalist { journal ) . 

P. R. H. R, = Studies in Puranik Records on Hindu 
rites and customs ( collection of 16 papers by Prof. 
Hazra ) . 

“Eg^eda. 

R. M. = Raiamartanda of Bhoja ( Ms. in B. O. R. I. ). 

R. N. P. = Rajanltiprakaia of Candelvara. 

Sah. Sr. S. = Sahkhayana4rauta sutra. 

Sat, Br. = Satapatha Brahtnana ( ed. by ’W^eber ) . 

S. B. E. = Sacred Books of the Bast Series ( ed. by 

MaxMuller ) , 

S. M. = Samayamayukha of Nilakantha. 

Sm. C. = Smrti-candrika ( ed. by Mr, Gharpure ). 

Sm. K. = Smrtikaustubha. 

Tai. A. or T. A. = Taittirlya Aranyaka. 

Tai. Br. = Taittirlya Brahmana. 

Tai. S. or T. S. == Taittirlya-Samhita. 

Tai. Up. = Taittirlya Upanisad. 

T. S. S. = Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. 

T. T. = Tithitattva of Raghunandana. 

U. = Upapurana. 

Up. = Upanisad. 

Vaj. S. = Vajasaneya Saihhita. 
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Var. = Varahapucana. 

Varaha = Varahamihira. 

V. Dh. or "Visau Dh S. = Visnudharmasutra. 
Vi Dh. = VisQU-Dharmottara-purana. 

V. K. K. = Varsa-kriya-kaumudL 
V. K. R. = Varsakifcya of Radradhara. 

V. S. = Vedantasutra of Badarayana. 

Y. S. = Yogasutra. 

Yaj. = Yajnavalkya-smi fci. 


. I = ( Ms. in Soindia Institute, Ujjain ) 

I = 3if?r3^ ( ed. ) 


3T. 

31.^ ^ 

eri^S. 

gjsj^, = aiai^ ( ed. by Pandit Satavalekar ) 
= Com. of, on ?rT ( strkiw ed. ) 
3r. ?rr. = of ( Calcutta, 1905 ) 

am. 1?. g;, 

aiPT =aiwys(»^«Jid^ 

= 

an^ 


^ ] =an^m^fl^ 


an^ 

5is.=^I^ 

IT cr. = i5^Tmficf?^ 
at. =iictl^sil#l''i 
^i57 


j- = of s^snc ( separate volumes on 

JRf etc. ) ed in G. O. S. 


?r. ilr. = 

Pt. =^^’S?r of 
aiT. of 
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of 



! I of ( B. I. Series ) 


( 3TR^T«fJT ed. with com. of ) 


3T. _ 

m. e. 1 

= of ( STPiF^^ff ed. ) 

fe-cT. of 

3n.=!iRt(liiKu,!jc(i 

ai. = ^Ri(liiE(i 4 iiJt ( 3ipp3[iaw ed. ) 

( ed. by Pandit Satavalekar ) 

^jj^o 3 = of 

a. H. ^r. = of ( ed. at Darbhanga, 1900 ) 

g. ft. = ,^i 5 ft^ of gf jg26, with Marathi trans- 

lation ) Nir, ed. 

t. ft. = ftrfftft;:§ ( with Marathi translation ) Mir. ed. 

= Kashi S. Series 

’^•=TO{|RCri55t^ of (ed. by Thibaut and 

JJwivedi ) 

'RJo -» 

'Rij. y ~’^5^ { sTFP^srflT ed. ) 

’It. =TO?ERffl^t^jr ( Bombay S. Series ) 

% = 'nftft’s 3f§r|Ej}j5jj- 
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'f. 

tr. ’irtf^nH'vT «if 3f-jn^r.T 
’ipf. ST. of •{nrrr, 

•JiT. 1 ■) 

^i:^f t»f ( f*<I. hy Koin, orilj* test; 1)3' 

sj’TlT,?: r,.")!’-!, ttilli com. of Tlici-o 19 a tlido- 

iciKO Ilf one ch’i|) l)(*l.Heen the l«o eilitinii*? ). 

-i-alPT. — *T:T:?lP5)niT-'7'" ( «‘<1. 1>3 STFo n^i-rrsisr oi Lonailn) 
Ct. -I. - M>Ti'in-na^ 

-Trrt 3 

j =-w!:iW^('.nsisn'Taod. ) 

ilfroi = ITrtVsfTUTPI 

TTT, TT. '=HTf!<TiftnTft ( 13. 1. Series ) 

sT3 = sigT7lft ( Nijn. C(1 ) 

»TTt. = sTrr'V'TSTT'i ( Venl;. cd. and Cal od. tlid’er 1)3' two or 
three clmptcKs ) 

ftm. = f»tni£TO ( ilTI on 5n?. ?#r, Nirn. cd. ) 
sft. S'. = srrm-Tprf^sw of ed. ) 

sfl m. 5r. = sfRr'TT^tvSstTT^r of 5n:<»r: ( Chowkhmuha Sanskrit 
Sciics ) 

== st-Ti^Pr’s connnontary on 
St. H = ( ed. b 3 ’^ Pandit Satavalckar ) 

^T. 

J =sn5l«FR^'ji& ( ed. with ) 

j 

5Rt. ^.;=^l*Tqjr 

T7. sit. = of sit^r 

g fir. ^ of ( B. I. ed ) 

ipi. = ( of n^ISTlTSI ) 
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= or TOfSOT acc. to context 

qjsr. = gr3[g^3ref%n ( ed. by Pandit Satavalekar ) 
qiq^°=^TiW3^ 
fe. = 

= of irraftsf 

= of "tKiW^r with ( PtM. ed. ) 

o^f. ?l. = of 

n. &. = i=tcRi1s{^« 




^ = aremra, part of 
I =5lOTsi ( ed. by Weber ) 


w. ^.=?snfi«R ?lra^ 

3i^. == of nlilp^pp^ ( B. I. ed. ) 

== 

of ( Baroda ed, 1914 ) 

's:. 5.=^?pprara ( part of ) 

?r. »T. = ( Gujarati Press ed, ) 

fe. 4. = fy^W'biii'Q of ed. ) 

= H?ti'^^'<.(ur ( Venk. Press ed. ) 

^ of 

¥iS->». = ( ed. by M.r, Gharpuue ) 

f. IT. 

author of =a§#^%^iTf9i ( B. I. ed. ) on ScT, ^irsy, 
etc. 
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Pages 

Seotion I. Vratas ( ivhgwus vows ) and Utsavas 

( rdigiQUh festivals ) 1-462 

Chapter I. Vrata in the Rgreda. 1-21 

Chapter II. Vrata in the Vedio Literature, 
Sutras, Smrtis, definition and importance 
of Vratas, 22-50 

Chapter III, Persons entitled to engage in 
Vratas, objects desired by means of Vra- 
tas, classifications of Vratas, Literature 
on Vratas, times for Vratas, 51-80 

Chapter IV. Individual vratas, Caitra Prati- 
pad, Kamanavami, Aksayya-trtlya, Parai^u- 
ramajayanti, Dasahara, Savitrivrata. 81-94 

Chapter V, Ekada^i. 95-121 

Chapter VI. Caturroasya, ' 122-123 

Chapter VII. Vratas called NagapaficamI, 
Manasapuja, Baksabandhana, Krsna- 
janmastaml 124-143 

Chapter VIII. Vratas of Haritalika, Gane&- 
caturthl, BsipaficamI, Anantaoaturda^i. 

144-153 

Chapter IX. NavaratA. or Durgotsava. 154-187 

Chapter X. Vijayada^ami and Divali. 188-210 

Chapter XL Makarasafikranti and Maha^iva- 
ratri, 211—236 
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Chapter XII. Holika and Grahapa ( Eclipses ) 

237-250 
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IJtsavaS. 251-462 

Section II. Kala, Mvhurta, the injluenca of Astro- 
logy on Dharmasastra and Calendar 46S-718 
Chapter XIV. Conception of Kala { Time ) 463-485 
Chapter XV. Units of Kala. 486-536 

Chapter XVI. Muhurta. 537-603 

Chapter XVII. Muhurtaa for religious rites 

604-640 

Chapter XVIII. Calendar, eras, various reck- 
onings about years, months etc. 641-685 

Chapter XIX. Kalpa, Manvantara, Mahavuga, 

686-718 

Seciwn III, Sdnti [propitiatory rite for averting 
the deity’s wrath, a calamity or an nn- 
luchy event. 719-814 

Chapter XX. Vedic meaning and procedure 
of Santis. 719—747 

Chapter XXl. Individual Santis. 748-814 

Section IV. Furanas and Dharmasastra. 815-912 

Chapter XXII, Origin and development of 
Parana literature. 815-886 

Chapter XXIII. Brief notes on individual 
Puranas and Upapuranas. 887—912 

Section V. PurayMs and disappeai'ance oj Bu- 
ddhism. 913-1030 

Chapter XXIV. Influence of Pur§nas on 
Dharmasastra. 913-1002 
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Chapter XXV. Causes of the disappearauce 
of Buddhism from India. 1003-1030 

Seotio7i VI. Tantrik doctrines and Dharma^dstra, 
Nydsa, Mudrd, Tantra, Cakra, 
Mandala. 1031-1151 

Chapter XXVI. Tantrik doctrines and Dhar- 

masastra 1031-1119 

Chapter XXVII. Nyasas, Mudias, Yantra, 
Cakra, Mandala and Appendix on Works 
on Tantra. 1120-1151 

Section VII. Purvamimdmsd and Dharma^dstra. 

1152-1351 

Chapter XXVIII. Mimamsa and Dhatma- 
^astra. 1152-1201 

Chapter XXIX. Some fundamental doctrines 

of Purva-mimamsa. 1202-1282 

Chapter XXX. On Mimamsa principles and 
rules of interpretation in relation to 
Dharma^astra; appendix on Nyayas. 1283-1351 

Section VIII. Relation of Sdnhhya, Yoga and 

Tarka to Dharmaidstra. 1352-14.82 

Chapter XXXI. Dharma^astra and Sahkhya. 

1352-1384 

Chapter XXXII. Y oga and Dharma^astra. 

1385-1467 

Chapter XXXIII. Tarka and Dharma^stra. 

1468-1482 

Section IX. Cosmology and the doct/rine of Ka/rma 

and Punarjanma. 1483-1612 

Chapter XXXIV. Cosmology. 


1483-1529 
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Chapter XXXV. The doctrine of Karma and 

Punarjanma, 1530-1612 
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cteristics of Hindu ( Bharatiya ) Cul- 
ture and civilization from, Vedic Times 
to about 1800 A.I)„t and future trends 

1613-ini 

Chapter XXXVI. Pundamental and leading 
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Chapter XXXVII. Future trends. 1658-1711 
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Heferences to pages of important works consulted 

In former volumes lists of important works con- 
sulted were set out at length. It is not necessary to 
do this in this volume because in each section lists of 
important Sanskrit works and English works and papers 
have been provided. Therefore, all that need be done is 
to bring together the pages of this volume where such 
lists are mostly mentioned. 


Section 

Works in 

Sanskrit 

PP 

Works and papers 
in English 

PP 

I. 

Vrata 

59, 251-52 

60 

II. 

K&a 

Astronomy and 
Mathematics. 
Works on 

Jataka and 
Muhurta.- 

556-659, 585, 
591-594, 611-12, 
616-17 

483-485, 

565-66, 570-71, 
681-82, 586, 
594-600, 644-646 

in. 

Santis 

749, 762-55, 763, 
779-781, 790, 
805-06 

735n, 782 

IV. 

Puranas 

867-869 

843-845, 849, 852, 
864S, 883, 886, 
909, 941-42 (on 
Buddhism ) 

V. 

Pnranas 
pp. 913-1033 

952, 957-968 
( on bhakti ), 

998 ( on Arataras ) 

969, 978, 1003 and 
1008-9 { on Bud- 
dhism and causes 
of its disappearance 
from India ) 



Rafei'enoes to pages of important worhs consulted xxxi 


Secfdou 


VI. Tantra 
(1033-1161) 

VII. Mfmai!i5& and 
DharmaSastra 

VIII. Relation of 
Sankliya, Toga, 
Tarka to 
Sharmasastra 

( 1352-1482 ) 
Satikhya 
( 1352-1384 ) 
Toga 

IX. Cosmology, 
Karma and 
Punarjanma 

Cosmology 
< 1483-1529 ) 
Karma and 
Punarjanma 
(pp. 1530-1612) 

X. Pundamental 
conceptions and 
characteristics 
of Ebndn 
Culture, and 
Civilization 

( 1613-1657 ) 

Puture trends 


Works in 
Sanskrit 

pp. 


1050-51 

1140-1147 


1188-89 

1197-1200 


1394 


1599-1604 


1624, 1627-31, 
1642, 1646, 1649 

1704-5, 1707-11 


Works and papers 
in English 

pp. 


1040, 1048n 
( ^akta doctrines ) 
1148-1161 

1200-1201 


I353n 

1392-1394 

1456-1456 


1486n, 1502 


1604-5 


1618, 1648n, 1660n 
1653-1657 

1659-1661, 1666, 
1676-76, 1683, 
1696-96, 1711 





CORRECTIONS 


Mistakes that can be easily detected and mis- 
prints due to the loss or displacement of such loose 
parts as anmvdras or mdtras or diacritical dots ( as 
under t ) that can be easily detected have generally 
not been included in this list. 


Page 

Line or note 


384 

20 

read ‘ on Su 7th ; when ’ 

494 

n. 719, 1. 7 

read ‘ from ’ for ‘ form ' 

» 

n. 722, 1. 2 from bottom read ‘ Gandharva 

530 

n, 765, 1. 2 from bottom read ‘ p. 270 ’ 

560 

n. 832, 1. 3 

read ‘ 101 ( in Kern’s ed. ) ’ 



for ‘ 160 ’ 

598 


the figures in the photo of 
* Dhanus ’ and ‘ Mina or Ma- 



kara ’ are wrong, in position. 
They should be turned upside 
down 

647 

n. 991, 1. 3 from bottom read 14 ’ for ‘ 29 ’ 

660 

1. 11 

read ‘ ahsara a ’ 

696 

1. 9 

read ‘ Manu IX. 301 ’ 

715 

n. 1130, 1. 2 

read ‘ purposes ’ 

» 

n. 1130, 1, 3 

read ‘ deemed ’ 

724 

n. 1145, 1. 3 

read 

736 

n. 1172a, 1. 2 

read 1690 for 1598. 

737 

n, 1172b, 1. 8 

read ‘ Visnor-nu kam ’. 

751 

L4 

read ‘ specified on preceding 
page ’ for ‘ specified below ’. 



801 

n, 1300, 1. 8 

omit ‘ 

813 

n. 1323, 1. 3 

read ‘ ’ 



Corrections 


xxsiii 


817 n. 1328, 1. 1 
824 n. 1347, 1. 4 
833 n. 1356, 1. 3 
844 n. 1375, 1. 6 
870 1. 5 

888 n. 1414b, 1. 1 
899 1. 2 


read 
read 
read 
read ‘ tonal 
read * It ’ for ‘ If’ 


read ‘ K.alika 92. 2 ’ 
read ‘Amar Nath. Ray' for 
* M. R. Majumdar 


911 

>1 

91 

970 


1019 

1038 

1066 

1103 

1104 

1105 
1156 
1169 
1174 
1196 
1203 
1221 
1226 
1231 
1239 
1242 
1244 
1264 


I. 13 
1. 16 
1. 22 
1 . 8 
1 . 11 


read ‘ Saura ’ 
read ‘ Skanda ’ 
read * Sutasamhita ’ 
omit ‘ way ’ 

read ‘ way ’ for ‘ away ’ 


1. 4 from bottom read ‘ it is found tkat it con- 
demned ’ 

n. 1673, 1. 4 put a comma after * POr^ta 
last note is ‘ 1724 ’ and not ‘ 1924 ' 


5 read * neuter ’ for * neither ’ 

2 read vji^s for UK®i[ 3 . 

n. 1794, 1. 3 read * ’ 

n. 1879, 1. 7 read ‘ ’ 

n. 1901, last line read 2238 for 2186. 

® read ‘ note 2052 ’ for note 2010. 

1. 13 from bottom put a comma after Rumania’s 
read ‘ ’ ( = bt ). 

read 

read * vidhi-lin ’. 
read ‘ Soma ’ 


n. 1954, 1. 2 
n. 1981, 1. 5 
lines 25-26 
1. 13 


n. 2015 read 

B. 2016, 1. 3 read 

n. 2019, 1. 1 read ^ 

B. 2058, 1, 4 read 
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1274 n. 2077,’1.:’7 read ‘ paribhasas _ 

1293 n. 2116, 1. 3 read ‘ 

1295 n. 2119,jl. 3 " read ‘ ^ 

1300 1. 29 - read ‘ 1238 ’ for ‘ 1258 

1315 n. 2164, lb 4-5 read ‘ anS 

- ' - omit ^ after V. 1. 14 ' 

1356*‘ l.a‘5- read 2238 for 2186 • ^ 

1373 1. '29 “ - read ‘ sixty ’ for ‘ sis ’ 

' > ' 

1409 n. 2134, 11. 1-2' read s. I. 2-4 

1432 last line read ‘ pranSd-apanatl ’ 

1446 n. 2371 ' . read ( separate 

, , words ) 

1448 n. 2382, 1. 9' read 

ik'4^ ' nr 23183, 1. 6 1. 7 qtngvrm, 1.' 9 argstira. 

1458 n.-2<>89, 1. 8 read .levitation and n. 2390 I, 8j 

put a semicolon after 
1460 n,.2402, last line read 

„ n. 2413, 1. 1 read 

1483 n. 2429, 11. 1 and 6 read Westaway 
1488 n. 2439, 1.1 read '1 

1494 n. 2445, L 2 read and in last line 

1508” n, 2462, 1 5 read 151. 3^. VI. 11. 5 

1559 ji. 2528, last line read IV. 11 

1615 1. 2 from bottom, read ‘ Bagby’s ’ 

„ n, 2602, 1 3 from bottom, read ‘ unrelated 
1671 lines 4-5 read ‘ being sweeping ones at 

one stroke are likely '. r 
1684 1. 1 read p. 9 , 

1708 n. 2659 r 2 lead ‘ ^What Vedanta means 

• - to me,’ a symposium. 



SECTION III 


^ANTl (Propitiatory rites for averting a deity’s wrath, 
a calamity or nnlucky event), 

CHAPTER XX 

Vedic meaning and procedure of Santis 

The word Santi is derived from the root ‘ sam’, which has 
several meanings (suohas ‘to stop’, ‘to be appeased’, ‘to kill’ 
rarely) and belongs to the 4th conjugation and also to the 9 th. 
The word fenti itself does not occur in the Rgveda, but it occurs 
in the Atharvaveda and the Vajasaneya SaihhitA The root 
‘ sam ’, its several forms and derivatives and the indeclinable 
particle ‘Sam’ occur hundreds of times even in the Itgveda, 
The word ' Sam’ is often conjoined in the Bgveda to ‘ yoh’ either 
as ‘Samyoh’ (Rg. 1.93.7, 1,106.5, EDE 17.8, HI. 18.4, TV. 12.5, 
T. 47,7, V. 53.14, V. 69 3, VI 50.7, VH. 35.1, VH. 69.5, X. 9.4, 
X 15.4, X 37 .11, X. 182.1-3 ) or as ‘ Sam ca yoSca ’ ( as in Rg. 
1. 114.2, 189.2, n. 33.13, VUI. 39.4, VUI. 71.15 ). In these places 
the words are generally rendered as ‘ happiness and welfare ’ or 
‘health and wealth’ (by Keith in translation of Tai. S. n. 6.10.3) 
and these meanings generally suit the context, e, g. in Rg. 
VI. 50.7 ‘ dhata tokaya tanayaya Sam yoh’ ( confer on our sons 
and progeny happiness and welfare), in ?,g. X. 182 the words 
ath& karad-yajamanaya Sam yoh’ ( may Brhaspati confer happi- 
ness and welfare on the sacrihcer) occur as the last quarter 
of all the three verses. ‘Sam’ by itself occurs about 160 times 
in the Bgveda and it is somewhat remarkable that in Bg. Vn. 

word Sam occurs in each verse from 4 to 7 times 
^8 times in all). Bg. I 114. 1^^^ ‘we bring these lauds to 
Ruchawho is powerful, who has braided hair, who rules over 
valiant men, so that there may result welfare to our two-footed 
and four-footed beings and every thing in this village may be 
prosperous and free from distress’ will bring out the import of 

1132. Verses 1-10 of Rg. VII 3S are Ihe satae as Atharva 19.10 1-10. 
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In some oases ‘siam’ and ‘yoh’ clearly appear to be 
employed like nouns in the objective case For example, Ug. 
n. 33, 13 >^31 “ 1 iianker after the * snm ’ and ‘ yoh ' of Rudra ( i. o. 
under the power of Rudra), Rg. 1.114.2 "ORudral may wo 
secure by your guidance that ‘Sam’ and ‘yoh’ that father Manu 
procured through sacrifice". Yaska (Nirukta IV, 21) while 
dealing with Rg. X 15. 4 ‘ atha nah Sam yor-arapo dadhata ’ 
holds ‘Samyoh’ to be ablative or genitive of Samyu and explains 
as ‘samanam ca roganam yavanam ca bhayanam' { allaying of 
diseases and warding off of dangers). This is an etymological 
explanation and is in some cases accepted by Sayana and in 
others he paraphrases * Sam’ by ‘ sukha' (happiness) and * yoh’ as 
‘duhkha-viyoga’ (freedom from pain or distress) The word 
■yoh’ presents the appearance of the ablative or genitive 
singular of a noun from the root ‘ yu ’ which means ' to bind ’ or 
‘ separate’ or from ‘yS’ to go. ‘Yoh’ by itself occurs only three 
times in the Rgveda ( i. e in I. 74. 7, X. 105 3, X, 176. 3 ). The 
meaning of ‘ yoh ’ in these three oases is doubtful In the Tai. 

wo have thd mantra * wo choose that happiness and wel- 
fare and success ( or progress ) to the sacrifice and the sacrifioer , 
may divine fortune be ours ; let there be good fortune for (our ) 
men; may medicine ( or remedy) go up, may there be happiness 
to our men and quadrupeds 

In Atharvaveda 19. 9 the word Ei^nti occurs about 17 times. 
In verses 3 to 5 speech ( vak ), the mind ( manah )'*® and the five 
senses are referred to and it is said that these seven usually 
produce what is gliot a ( terrible or inauspicious ) and these same 
must exert themselves for producing Santi ( i. e. appeasement of 
angered deities or averting calamities or misfortunes). Verses 
6-11 pray to several gods, planets ( grahah ), the earth, falling 
stars, cows, the naksatras, magical rites, Rahu, Dhumaketu 
(comets), the Rudraa,Vasus andAdityas, sages and Brhaspati 
to confer happiness Verse 12 prays to Indra, Brahma, and all 
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the goda foi xefage to the compoaer of the hymn and 13 deolarea 
that ‘whateyer things were appeased (by Santis) in this world — 
these the seven sages know. May they all bo happiness for me ; 
may happiness bo mine and may freedom from fear be mine’. 
V erse 14 which is similar to Vaj. S. 36. 17 declares that ‘ the earth, 
mid-regions, heaven, waters, trees and plants, all gods-these have 
become appeased and anspioious by the santi rites performed by 
the composer and that by those Santis, by all feantis I ( we ) 
appease ( remove the evil effect of ) what is here terrible, what is 
cruel ( or inauspicious ), what is evil; may all that be appeased, 
be beneficial and happy for us Athaiva 19. 10 (verses 1-10) 
contains the word ‘sam’ 51 times and prays for welfare to 
several gods and 19. 11 is also a sahti containing the word ‘Sam’ 
18 times. The Vajasaneya-samhita chapter 36 ( versos 8-12 ) 
similarly contain the word * Sam ’ several times One of these 
viz. ( Taj. S. 36. 12 ) occurs in many Tedio texts ‘May the 
divine waters confer on us happiness, help and protection; may 
they flow towards us for our our happiness and welfare’. 


IntheTai. S. the words ‘Samayati’ and ‘SSnti’ are fre- 
quently used often in the same passage or context. Por example, 
it is said “ Eudra''®® is the fierce ( or harsh ) one among gods... ; 
He ( the priest ) does as it were a harsh thing when ho recites 
(that passage containing the word) Eudra; ‘in the path of 
Mitra he says for the sake of appeasing ”. There is a similar 
passage in the Ait. Br. While prescribing the recital of a rk 
verse ( Eg. H. 33. 1 ) in the Agnimaruta-Sastra the Ait. Br. 
changes the original words of the latter half of the verse in the 
Egveda and also suggests another verse altogether for recital 

^invnilst ^ ait mv 
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( i 43. 6 ' £iam naL karatyarvate sugam mesaya mesye nrbhyo 
naribhyo gave ’ ) because in the first place that verse begins with 
the anspioions word ‘ sam’ and in the second place because that 
versa, though the deiala (deity) thereof is Budra, does not 
expressly mention that word; the result, says the Ait Br , is that 
that verse being one of appeasement (santi) the priest secures 
long life and procures long life for the sacrificer 

Another example of ‘ samayati in the Tai S is as follows : 
When an agmhotnn is going on a journey with his household he 
should offer lioma to Vastospati, but if he goes without offering 
a homa to Yastospati evil consequences follow , ‘ Budra is indeed 
Vastospati: if he were to go out without offering homa to 
Yastospati, Agni would become Budra, would leap after him and 
kill him ; ( but ) when he offers to Yastospati, he appeases him 
{ Budra-Agni ) with his own share and the sacrificer meets no 
injury ( or distress ) 

Another example of ‘samayati’ and ‘Santi’ in the Tai S 
( YL 3 3 2-3 ) may be set out. *0 tree i protect it, 0 axe 1 do 
not harm it; &e axe indeed is a thunderbolt , ( therefore he utters 
those words ) for allaying ( the fierce power of tbe axe); these 
worlds are afraid of the tree ( of which the yupa is made ) when 
it moves; (therefore he recites ‘with thy top do not graze the 
sky, with thy middle do not harm the atmospheric region ’. ( By 
these words ) he appeases ( removes the terrible power for evil of) 
this tree’.*^*^ 

The foregoing passages are quite sufQcient for showing the 
significance attached to the words ‘sam’, ‘ Samayati’ and ‘santi’ 
in the Yedio samhitas The word ‘Santama’ occurs in the 
Bgveda about two dozen times It is applied to the great gods 
like Agni, Indra, Soma (1.16 7, L 77 2, IX. 104 3), to the 
praises of gods ( I 76 1, YL 32. 1 ), to the worshipper or singer 
( YJIL 13. 22 ), to protection by gods ( Y 76. 3, X 15. 4 ) and 
generally means ‘beneficent or conferring happiness’. Simi- 
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larly, the word ‘Santati’ CBg- I* 113. 30, VUI. 18.7) means 
‘beneficent 


The causal (Samayati) of the verb ‘sam’ and the word 
‘santi’ do not occur in the Bgveda, but they are as said above 
frequently employed in the Taittirlya and other Samhitas and in 
the Brahmanas. Some further examples may be set out hero. 
The Tai, S. relates the following legend “ Agni was in the yonder 
world (heaven), the sun was in this world; these worlds were 
(then) unappeased ( disturbed). The gods said ‘come, let us 
change ( transpose ) these two’. They placed Agni in this world 
with the words ‘ 0 Agni, come here for the dainty meal’ and 
(placed ) the Sun in the yonder world with the worlds ‘ the great 
and powerful one, O Agni ’ ; then indeed these two worlds became 
free from disturbance. Since he repeated those words in this 
way, it served for the purpose of quieting these worlds (that were 
once disturbed ). These worlds became undisturbed ( auspicious) 
for him who knows this ”.*^^'** Here we have both the verbal form 
‘ asamyatama’ (from ‘ Sam’ 4th conj.) and the the word ‘ santyai *, 


In some passages of the Rgveda the word ‘ ^ami ’ occurs { as 
in I. 87. 5, n. 31. 6, III. 55. 3, Vm 45. 37, X. 40, 1.). It is 
generally interpreted by Sayana in these passages as the locative 
singular of ‘ samI’, which is explained to mean * karman ’ ( action, 
sacrifice or the like). Two of these may be cited here «« "my 
desires fly in many directions ; 1 shall brighten ancient (lauds) 
towards ‘ssaml’ (for employing them in various sacrifices?); 
taowing the truth in Turvasa (king) and Tadu (king) he 
( ndra) enveloped Ahnavayya (their enemy) in warlike action.’’ 
t is possible to take ‘ sami ’ as the locative singular of * iam ’ 
treated as a noun. The word ‘§ami’ occurs in many passages 
of the Bgveda ( L 20. 3, L 83. 4, L 110. 4, H. 1. 9, HL 60. 3, IV, 

VI. 53. 1, VJU. 75. i 4 _ IX 74 X. 38, 1 2 ). In all these passages 
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Sayana interprets it as ‘karma’ and not as the ‘siamltreeor 
branch But in one place at least ( if not in more places ) the 
word Sami can easily be hold to mean ‘ the Sami wood or fuel- 
stick’.^*^ ‘To that mortal who worships with sacrifices and 
appeases with ‘ Samis ’ ( Sami fuel-sticks ) and gives offerings to 
Agni that abounds in wealth disappointment as to glory never 
comes nor does sin nor arrogance overtake him ’ 

The whole of chapter 36 of the Vajasaneya-sainhita is 
employed as Santi at the beginning and end of the Pravargya 
rite, according to Kat. Sr. S 26 4.1 ‘ Santikaranam-5dyantayoh’; 
versos 9-12 of Vaj. S 36 employ the word ‘ Sam ’ 17 times and 
verse 9 is the same as Bgveda L 90, 9. 

An interesting text in connection with the root ‘Sam’ is the 
adhngu pratsa, to be recited by the Hotr priest before the 
paiu is killed in a sacrifice Vide H. of DL vol II p, 
1121 note 2504 for the formula which is rather long. The 
important**** words for the present purpose are at the beginning 
and at the end ‘ 0 divine slayers and human slayers 1 begin ( the 
process of killing the paSu) ...0 Adhrigul you should slay 
( thopaia ) in such a way that it would be properly carried out’. 
Here the root (Sam) certainly means to slay, this meaning is, 
however, apparently quite different from the one so far con- 
sidered (viz to appease, to remove evil effects). But it may be 
that there is a secondary meaning, viz appease the gods by 
offering parts of the animal killed in the sacrifice 

The Taittirlya-brShmana closely connects the Sami tree or 
branch with the conjuring away or appeasing the terrible or 
angry aspects of deities in the following myth *** “Prajapati 
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cieatedAgni; he (Prajapati) became afraid ' this Agni might 
burn me’. He (Prajapati) pacified (the terrible flame or glow of) 
Agni with ^aml (branch); that is the beneficent or happy aspect 
of ^aml in that the eq[uipmont required for Agni is full of sami 
in order to appease Agni and for freedom from being burnt 
thereafter.’ The idea is that Agni, the moment it was created 
had a fierce and evil aspect, that was removed by the use of the 
tami and santi means an action or rite that appeases the evil 
aspects of a deity and makes the deity beneficent. Similarly, 
the Aitareya-brShmana says “He recites the verse ‘they 
worship you with offerings whatever abodes you may have; . he 
says ;0 Soma 1 move towards houses in such a way as not to 
kill the sons (of the sacrificer).’ Houses are indeed called 
•duiya’ and the house of the sacrificer is afraid of the king 
Soma when he approaches the sacxifioei's house; when he (the 
priest) repeats this (versa) he thereby appeases him (king Soma) 
by a tanti (propitiatory rite); he ( Soma ) becoming beneficent 
( by the respetition of the mantra ) does not kill the progeny or 
the cattle ( of the sacrificer ).” The idea is that king Soma might 
be angry with the sacrificer if there be any defect in the sacri- 
ficial rite and that when the hotr priest repeats the verse 
‘ avlrahs o-’ that verse is the cause of appeasement. 


In the Satapatha-brahmana there is a similar reference to 
the appeasing power of the tami branch. “ He ( the priest ) 
places frel sticfe on this (Agni) ...He places (on Agni) a 
fuel stick of sa^ as the first This { Agni ) was kindled 
when this oblation ( of Sami branch ) was offered and flamed 
upwards. The gods became afraid of him ( Agni ) lest Agni. 
might harm them. They (gods) saw this sami branch and 
appeased him ( Agni ) with that; inasmuch as they appeased this 
( Agm ) by ineans of sami ( branch ) this is called sami. In the 
samew^ay this sacrificer appeases with sami this (Agni) for 
procuring appeasement and not for food"ii«. It would be noticed 
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that here the name ' saml ’ is derived from the root ‘ sam ’ and it 
is the means cf ejecting sinti ( appeasement }. 


In the Brahmanas the means of appeasement are various 
hut simple Often times the recitation of a Vedic verse or hymn 
eSects santL For example, the Taittirlya-brahmana^^ 
prescribes the singing of samans at the time of consecrating the 
sacred =rauta nres ; the three s3m{!ns are Bathantara, Vamadevya 
and Brhat, each heii^ connected vith the three worlds respec- 
tively. “ "When Agni is being taken out, he sings the 
Tamadetya s^an; Vamadevya is the atmospheric region and 
thereby ( i e. by singing Vamadevya ) he makes Agni established 
in the atmospheric region ; Vamadevya is santi ( means of bring- 
ing about the appeasement of Agni ); (on singing Vamadevya) 
he takes out Agni that has become appeased ( beneficent } and as 
bestovrer of cattle”. The TaLS. says’“® "he says ‘weave ye 
with regular measure the work of the singers Whatever super- 
fluity ( or flaw ) is committed in the sacrifice, this { recitation ) 
serves to eradicate its evil effects The Ait Br. provides 
“(the priest) who is about to sprinkle holy water over 
him (the ^g) should (himself first recite the mantra and) 
make the king repeat it ( after him ) * O Waters ’ look on me with 
a beneficent eye, (and) touch my skin with (your) beneficent 
body. I invoke all the Agnis that dwell in waters for your sake; 
this should be done for the purptHe that waters ( the evil ^pects 
of which have been ) not appeased may not destroy the vigour of 
him who is being sprinkled over The Hotr performs a japa 
before and after reciting the samidheni verses. About this the 
Sankfaayana-hiahmana says‘^- that the samidhenis are a thun- 
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derbolt and that if japa ia performed thereby he appeases 
(samayati) Agni ( i. e. Agni becomes auspicious and beneficent ). 

Water also is declared as a means of effecting the removal 
or appeasement of evil effects. The Ait. Br, remarks “ they say 
what is the atonement (prayaicitti) if a person’s sacrificial 
material { milk or rice ) when put on a fire for cooking spurts out 
or overflows ? ( The reply is ) ‘he should make it go down with 
water for the sake of ^anti; water indeed is ( a means of ) santi 
and then he should touch the material ( that has fallen out ) 
with his right hand and reoite a mantra ( that is specified ) or he 
should reoite another rk verse *by whose power the worlds are 
made fixed’, which is addressed to Visnu andVaruna; Yisnu 
indeed is the saviour against what is badly sacrificed ( i, e. the 
defects in it ), while Yaruna protects ( i. e prevents obstacles to 
securing the fruit of ) what is well sacrificed ; ( this latter mantra 
is recited ) for sianti in regard to both ( defects as well as good 
points ). This is the prayascitti in this case.” It should be 
noticed that here santi (rite ) and prayascitti are identified. The 
Ssnkhayana^^^ Br. also (111.6) says “waters are (means of) 
isnti, (they are) an antidote and therefore after pronouncing 
the word ‘vasat’ the priest touches water.” In the Tai. Ar. 
( IV. 42 ) there are 37 mantras of ^anti used in the Pravargya 
rite. Some of these occur in the Bgveda-samhita e, g the 8th 
(Yataavatubhesajam) is Rg. X. 186. 1, mantras 15-17 are 
equal to Bg. lY. 31. 1-3 ; mantras 22-24 are Rg. X 9. 1-3. The 
same Aranyaka ( lY. 26-35 ) and Baud. S. IX, 18 contain 
several mantras for tantis, some of which are interesting and 
are set out here to show how the theory of tantis was being 
expanded or enlarged. “ If the sacrificial vessel called 
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mdhaoha (in Pravargya rite ) of the hot milk for the Gharma 
offering were to be stolen by a thief, one should offer in the 
Garhapatya fire an oblation of ghee with the srum ladle to the 
accompaniment of the mantra ‘ May Day and Night disclose 
thee as thief ‘Ha wild forest dog were to bark ( while the 
Pravargya rite is on ), the priest should repeat by way of a 
magic formula the text ‘vigalndra vicaran spaSayasva’ (O 
Indra, observe the cows while you move about’), should oast a 
kindled firebrand on both sides with the words ‘ O Agni, converse 
with Agni, and then he worships Agni with the words ‘O Agni, 
salutation to thee once, twice, thrice &c ’ If a vulture screeches 
he recites the formula ‘you are undistinguishable (from other 
birds ) since you have blood in your beak’, if an owl or she-owl 
hoots he recites the mantra ‘ In this way the owl approaches 
&c. ’. Therefore it may be said that santi is used in the early 
Yedic texts in several senses viz. ( 1 ) the state of being freed 
from evil aspects or effects, (2) means of appeasing or removing 
evil aspects, such as water, a Yedic verse or hymn, (3) rite for 
appeasement. 


Apart from the simple Santis for appeasing deities in sacri- 
ficial matters, even the Bgveda contains indications that there 
were other occurrences which were thought to be unlucky and 
against the supposed evil effects of which some remedies were 
employed For example, Pg X. 164 ( 1—5 ) is a hymn declared 
by the Anukramanl and Pgvidhana lY. 20 1 as counteracting 
the indications of bad dreams '^'^7 Verse 3 of it is ‘May Api 
place far away from us all evil and undesirable actions which 
we may have done while awake or asleep whether by our desires 
or imprecations or want of desire In Pg. Y 82 4—5 the 
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poet prays ‘ O God Savitr 1 today produce for us welfare endowed 
with progeny and frighten away the effects of bad dreams ; 
0 God Savitr 1 drive away all sins ( or evils ) and confer on us 
what is beneficent ’ ( or auspicious). In Bg. n. 28 10 the poet 
prays ‘ 0 king Varuna 1 whoever, whether a helper or a friend, 
declares to me who ascertained a danger ( from what I saw ) in a 
dream or whoever, a thief or a wolf, intends to harm me, from 
that guard us’ In Rg. VIII, 47. 15 the sage eKclaims ‘ we deliver 
all our bad dreams to Trita S.ptya, your kindness cannot be 
obstructed by any one, the protection given by you is good 
Vida also Rg. VRI 47 14, 16-18, X 36. 4, X. 37, 4 for bad 
dreams. Similarly, the Rgveda contains verses which show 
that cries of birds were deemed to indicate coming good or evil 
and the hooting of the owl was thought to be unlucky. ‘It ^*5’ 
(the bird ) frequently cries and proclaims what is to come and it 
propels his speech as an oarsman propels a boat; O bird ! May 
you be auspicious to us ; may no overpowering (or unfavourable) 
phenomenon reach you from any side’. The three verses of Rg. 
n. 43 refer to the cries of birds. ‘ The birds, chirping, utter cries 
towards the south { of the house ) like composers of songs that 
speak for food at various seasons; Obird! when you chirp, 
speak what would be to our welfare, when you are silent think of 
goodthoughts about us; when flying up ( from our house ) you 
utter (cries) like a lute; may we be endowed with valiant sons 
and speak much in apemblies’. Rg, X 165 contains several 
verses about a kapota bird and one about an owl Rg. X. 165. 1 
and 4 are:M6o ‘ a kapota bird, messenger of ill-luck, has come 
to this our house, with whatever ( evil ) intent . we worship you, 
we shall perform atonement . O God ! May it fare well with our 
men and quadrupeds May what the owl expresses (by its 
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booting ) turn oiit to be fruitless or (untrue). Wbattho kapota 
bird ( expresses ) by placing its feet near our Agni (be untrue); 
here is salutation toYama, the god of Death, whose messenger is 
this ( bird ) sent ( by the god ) ’. The 5.svalayana-grhya provides 
‘ if a kapota ( pigeon ) strikes against a house ( enters it ) or 
flies along its length, the house-holder should offer into fire 
oblations (of ghee) with each verse of the hymn (‘devah 
kapota*, idg. Z. 165) or he should recite it inaudibly*. The 
Kausitaki-grhya provides for the same ( in V 5. 1-2 ) and 
proceeds “ if a man sees a bad dream or when the cawing of 
a crow is heard in the night and in the case of other adhhuta’t 
( untoward or unusual occurrences ) he should cook rice grains 
in the milk of a cow that has a calf of the same colour ( as 
itself) but in no case of a black cow and let him sacrifice with the 
hsmin to Night (Ng. X 127) verse by verse and having partaken of 
the remnants of the oblations with the maliavyahTlts and having 
recited over his ears the versa ‘bhadram karnebhih’ (Ng> X 89.8) 
and over himself the verso ‘satam-in-nu’ (Bg X 89. 9) donate 
something to the brahmanas”. The Sankhayana-grhya (V, 6, 
7, 10 and 11) provides : “if a disease befalls a person, he should 
offer boiled Gavedhuka grains with the hymn ’ these prayers to 
the powerful Eudra’ &o verse by verse (Eg. X 114), If the 
honey bees make honey in a man's house, he rfiould fast 
and sacrifice a hundred and eight pieces of udumbara wood 
besmeared with curds, honey and ghee with two verses Eg. Xll4. 
8-9 and murmur the hymn (Eg. Vil. 35) and if an ant-hill arises 
in his house the house should be abandoned and having fasted 
three nights ( and days ) he should perform the ‘Mahasanti’.*^* 

1161 Rstpn I 'Sr I • ’TTOT ^ 

VRV gwfF vraulsa 3ri% 

^ V. 5. compare wiiqilw H. 15 Vl^ f ^ 
i%5r • (formulas for four quarters, lower regions, 

and upper regions are cited which occur in qnu^idi^I 37 . 10 ) 

1162 The com of-nruiW explains that means 

and ?w3l?5nf% If w doubtful whether these two were known to the 
author of the the { 39.27. 43 5 and 44 6) prescnbes a 

which IS different, 43 5 is 

and s. 23 prescribes ‘ UWlilf Vig, VUi gig , UcV 

qiWlutdiq i f^ . ’ Tb«e are aroq in' 12 1 (l|ff VI. 73.1 (qg Via), 
VI 93 1 ), XII. 1 This Tastataqra has 63 verses. 

Among later medieval works the 5nf^ng?3 ( PP 106-10S ) describes an_ 
elaborate 


ni 


'ten dreavis and tanti for them 


The Aitareya-Ajanyaka mentions ten dreams viz a person sees 
a dark man with black teeth and such a man kiUs him, or a boar 
kffls him, or an ape jumps on him, the wind carries him 
swiftly; having swallowed gold, ho vomits it; he eats honey; e 
chews stalks of lotuses; he carries a single (red) lotus; he 

drives with a team of asses or boars; himself wearing a wreath 

of valada flowers.“« he drives towards the south a black cow 
having a black calf. If a man sees any one of these, he should 
fast, cook a dish of rice in milk in a vessel, offer iiito fire 
oblations thereof with each of the verses of the hymn to Night 
(Rg. X 137. 1-8), feed brahmanas with other food ( cooked in the 
house) and should himself eat boiled rice The same Aranyaka 
' mentiions in the same context some unusual phenomena such as 
the sun appearing like the moon ( pale and without heat ) or 
the sky becoming like madder and prescribes the recital of some 
Bgvedio verses ( such as IX. 67. 31—27, Vm. 6, 30, IX. 113. 6—11, 
1 50. 10 ). 


The Cihandogya Up. contains a verso saying ‘ if a person 
engaged in rites for securing a certain desired object sees a 
woman in a dream, one should understand on seeing such a 
sight that he will prosper ( i. e. secure that object The 

Chandogya Upanisad (Viii. 10. 1), the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 
(IV. 3.7-30) and PraSna IV. 5 contain profound thoughts on 
the psychology of dream phenomena, but as that discussion 


1163. In the Asv. Sr. (quoted in Hv.of Dh. vol IV p. 203 n. 481 ) it is 
provided that the corpse o£ an ahttagm is to be decked with a wreath of 
naladas. The south is the direction of the pitrs, vide Satapatha Br. I. 2. S. 
17 ( esa vai dik pitrnam’ ] Therefore, to see in a dream oneself wearing a 
wreath of naladas or driving towards the south was deemed to forebode death. 


1164. am 1 ^ tfw gPa qrrg nfe 

igroWT t 

^ 'nvn 

rt i gn u-i . n'ts t iii cn ^ an m. 2 4, vide m ^^ n a'ti rrT 40. 

1-33 for signs of approaching death (Venk ed, ) of which verses 15-20, 27, 
29, 31-33 deal with dreams. Some of these verses of have a striking 

similarity to the ^ an. passage, for example, 40 27 is : 

n: ^ mniS n m n 

1164a. 4rai%nw 

V. a 9 q. by on tgiWTa^ II. 1. 6. 
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would not bo lelevaut in the section on santi nothing can be 
said here beyond quoting three striking passages. '“5 

The Atharvaveda also has several verses on dreams and on 
birds like hapota ( pigeon ). The Xausikasutra prescribes several 
verses of the Atharvaveda as dantis in the case of dreams . ‘ on 
seeing a dream a man washes his face with the verses (Atharva 
VI, 45. 1 and 46. 1 ), if he sees a very terrible dream he offers 
into fire a cake of mixed grains or in another direction (in 
his enemy’s field); he changes the side on which he sleeps 
with Atharva VII. 100. 1; on seeing himself eating in a dream 
he recites the mantra ( Atharva VIL 101. 1 ) and he looks on; 
with the verse ‘ vidma te ’ ( Atharva VI. 46. 2 ) all ( dreams ) 
vanish.’ Two of these verses may be set out here ■ ‘ 0 dream 1 wo 
know the place of thy birth, thou art the son of gods’ sisters; 
thou art the helper of Yama, thou art the destroyer; thou art 
death , 0 dream 1 we know thee to be so ; O dream ! do thou save 
us from evil dreams ’ ; ‘ I turn round ( and he on my other side ) 
from evil dreaming, from bad dreaming, from ill-luck; I make 
brahman { vedio prayer ) my defence ; I put away the sorrows 
that come through dreams The Xatyayana-srauta-shtra 
prescribes a similar verse for japa when a dlhsita sees a dis- 
agreeable dream 

1165 V ^ entSiS w 5 5tra- 

sRUtw 1 31. mr Vlir lo. i; ^ ^ ue* 

w sa w wf i siw tv s ; <hc(« 

swfg 535s^lfit. 5 ^ 3 nmu. 

3 ^ 33 ?! 1 '”3 vu iwr* 

35Sqdl 5U3rFnnmv ^ #1 >331 #5r 55rtRi3 

si wW<i*iMt v Wt 3 rv I gg mr IV 3. 7 and 9. Some of these 

passages on dreams are rehed upon and discussed by Sankancarya on 
Vedaotasutra I 3 *12,11 1,28,111*2 l-*4. 

1166. The ^133 8 20 enumerates ftsrJF’nR as ' ffntnadbg fi iraRi- 
> The com, explains ' mmra af^vsnrj i 

^ 1 ^ ‘ iu i r si&sg: I ’ wires are called 3 it in Marathi and voura is gfjfsR 
(in Marathi). 

1167 fl3&^3i^|m3ntft5n5^si^vn3r em>t. I 333 ^ 3 ^ 
a’wireiuut3^3 3 3'^fisrw53^<3it«smlvi 46 2 and XVI. 5. 6, 
tm^' f uresmwwnretrevfvt 1 ^ wet gw.n amf 

vn. 100 . 1 . 

1168. ret gggr 1 agn?- 

ttssrt ' WVt ^r. 5 . 25. ll. 20 The verse as printed 

Is somerrbat corrupt. 
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The Apastamba-gihya (8. 23.9) lumps together several 
unusual appearances and provides the same §anti in the case of 
all, ‘ H the post of a man's house puts forth shoots, or if honey 
is made in his house by bees or if the footprint of a pigeon is 
seen on the hearth or if disease arises in his family, or in the 
case of other miracles and prodigies, let him perform on the 
newmoon night, at dead of night, at a place where he does not 
hear the sound of water, the rites from the putting of wood on 
the fire to the Ijyabhaga oblations indicated in the next ( Apas- 
tamblyamantrapatha H. 22. 14-23), and then perform Jaya and 
following oblations.’ Very similar provisions are found in 
Jaiminlya-grhya 11. 7.^’®’ The Samavidhanabrahmana contains 
several prayasoittas { really santis ) on the happening of 
numerous incidents, A few examples are set out here ,* when 
bad dreams^™ are seen, the person should make repetition of 
Bg. V. 82. 4 twice ( i. e. in all at least six times ) ; in the case of 
any other prognosticatory occurrence not known from any work 
the person should repeat twice the versa B,g. IV, 31. 1, On 
seeing one’s enemies with weapons raised to strike, the person 


1169, 


'TTO srvrit t anv. 8. 23. 9 3i*ndisgiRni% 

tVTO! 1 aro V4iiii< • awiai aunf ni 

1 m 1 i Tl II tmm 1 aaMW 


^ t 

n. 7 (Punjab S. Series). Fratikas (except the third 
which is corrupt) are : VIII. 61. 13,1.18. 6, X. 87. 19, VIII 23, 
13,X. 87. 24, 1. 41. 1, X. 121. 10 (rt3n'dt*l’55np*Pvl). All these (except 
X. 87. 24 and X 121. 10 ) occur in the and some also in other sg i^a rB. 
sj. HI. 6 is very similar to 

J.170. ^ ^ vf RsRK? \ ei v r4i'iiiig^ ii. 

SwS^i tnww. ■»?. I. 8 7-8. aiw is m. V, 82. 4, No. 141 ( ed. by 

Satavaiekar): skuhIui is atin vn^= (Rg. IV. 31. I, Sama No. 169). The 
com. notes that the lowest number of the repetition ( ) of a mantra is 

three ; the repetition mayjbe recited several times more according to the 
gravity or otherwise of the ’adfahuta’ and one's ability anw feijtS i siia i 

gm: I II.44; is atailij 

1, 350 m*sti 

it is also at. VIII. 95, 7. It is one of the sacred texts by murmurring which 
or by homas viith which a person is purified. Vide Vasijtha-dharmasutra 
38. 10-15; %aBra is in verse 28. 13 of 



^3^ SisloiT/ of Dhaimaiasha ( Seo, HI, Ch, XX 

should revolve in his mind the Devavrata verse, then (the 
enemies) would not kill him. If one’s house were to be burnt 
( accidentally ) one should offer oblations anointed with ghee with 
the mantra * born with the highest Dharman ’ ( SSmaveda no 90 ) 
and with words ‘ svaha to Agni ‘ In H 2 2 The Samavidhana Br. 
prescribes a santi for one seized or posessed by an evil spirit. A 
portion of Sadvimsabrahmana (viz V 1-10) is styled Adbhuta- 
brahmana and contains tantis for several kinds of utpatas Some 
parts of it (such as V 2-3) correspond with AsvalSyana-grhya 
-paritista, 4 11-15 The Sadvimsa-brahmana V. 7. 2 provides 
for earthquakes and cracks in palaces, which are similar to Toga- 
yatra 3. 13 The Atharvaveda 19. 9. 9 refers to showers of fall- 
ing stars ( naksatramulkabhibatam tam-astu nah) and Sad- 
vimta V 9. 2. refers to falling meteors and V 10. 2 to images 
laughing, weeping &o 

Beasons of space forbid further description of santis from 
the grhya-sutras 

The preceding discussion with regard to sSntis is enough to 
show that Mantis were prescribed in the Vedio literature, the 
Srautasutras, Samavidhana-brahmana and Bgvidhana, not only 
for appeasing the angry divinities or powers of evil, but also for 
occurrences like bad dreams or of portentous phenomena like the 
sun’s or moon’s appearance, the cries of unlucky birds &c. 

This subject about tantis e^ainst all sorts of omens and 
portents was very much elaborated in the post-Vedio literature. 
An extensive literature on santis exists in the Grhyasutras, the 
Eausika-sutra, the Atharvaveda PanSistas (particularly Nos. 
V, yyyT on Kotihoma, XXXHI on Ghrtakambala, XXXVII on 
‘ samucoayaprayascittam ’, resembling I3th chapter of Xautika, 
X.yTTT to LXVII on utpatas, adbhutatantis and dreams, LXXI 
andLXXn, the Puranas (like Matsya 92-93 and 228-238, Visnu- 
dharmottaraL 90-105,11. 124-127,11 159-164. Markandeya chap. 
40, Agni 149, 164, 167, 259-268, 290-91, 320-324, Bhavisya IV. 
141-145, Brahmanda ITL 38, 30-54, the Brhatsamhita chap. 45 , 
the Santikapaustika-kSnda of the Krtyakalpataru (Ms. in 
Baroda Oriental Institute), the Adbhutasagara of Ballalasena 
and his sonLaksmanasena (commenced to be written in taka 1089 
i. 0 . 1167 A.D ), the Santi section of the Madanaratna ( ms. in the 
Anup Sanskrit Library, Bikaner), Jyotistattvaof Eaghunandana 


im 


r. nbn 1 1. 8. 9. 
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(pp. 704 ff), tlie Santikamalakara of Kamalakarabhatta (ms. in 
Shall Daji coTleotion of the Bombay Asiatic Society), Santi- 
mayukha of Nilakantha. Of these tie Adbhutasagara is a very 
extensive work of 751 pages, edited by Pandit Murlidhar Jha 
and published by Prabhakari &o , Banaies, in 1905 A, D. 
The Krtyakalpataru on Santis has not yet bean edited and 
published in the Gaikwad Oriental Series. As compared with 
some other kandas, the section on santi is meagre. It deals 
only with the following; Eurmavibhaga (the distribution 
of the countries in Bharata in 9 groups); Graha-makha or 
Grahayaga quoting Yaj. L 295-308, Matsya, Narasimha and 
Bhavisya and Devlpurana; Ayutahoma, Kotihoma ; Pusyasnana ; 
Giahasanti ; Matrsanti ; Lingatanti ; Vinayakatanti ( quoting 
Yaj. 1 271-294 and Matsya), Grahanasnan a; Sankrantisnana; 
mrtavatsabhiseka; santis forvariouas utpatas; Gayatrlhoma; 
Rudrajapavidhi; abhioarikakaima (magic rites). It is neither 
possible nor necessary to deal with this vast mass on santi in 
this work in detail. Many of the ssntis described therein and in 
older fflrauta and other works have been almost obsolete for a long 
tune. Therefore, only a few isntis now in vogue or very 
interesting from several viewpoints will be dealt with in this 
seotion.^i’^ 


The Kautikasutra (chapter 13, kandikas 93-136) is con- 
cerned with adbhutas, their descriptions and the fentis therefor. 
Kandika 93 brings together 42 portentous phenomena and the 
ksndikSs that follow deal with the description of the omen or 
portent and tantis for each of these. In these Santis, Athmva- 
veda mantras play a secondary role and the majority of the 


1172. A recently published work by D. J. Hoens (pp. 1-197, S 
lavenhage, 1951 ) on ■ sSnti ’ deals at some length only with dantis in the 
Srautasutras. According to Ke&va’s Paddhati on 
Kausika-sutra (I 8, Bloomfield's ed. p. 307) and Sayana in his Intro, to 
anclT fivcKalpas of the Atharvaveda mentioned by (an 

ancient commentator) Dpavarsa m his commentary on Jaimm. I 3 11-14 

UWUi says (Muradabad edition o£ samvat 19861 

l (p 81. and p. 28 of Pandit's ed. ), ^ ' 
XT. p. 376-378for- 

^ 35 61-62 states ‘sjgrw- 

grew. I ^ 

ll>. The same verses occur m 61. 54- 

compare also f^B^o III. 6 13-J4 34. 
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mantras form an indopondont mantra jnntorial. It should bo 
noted that at llio end all these =antis arc spoken of as 
‘prayaScitta’. 

The Bubjocts treated of in the Madanaratna (about 1425 to 
1450 A. D ) on Santika-paustika would indicate how oKtonsivo 
was the cult of Santis rocommonded in medieval limes The 
Anukramanikd at the beginning of the Ms, mentions the follow- 
ing : Vinayakasnana; Santis to placate the nine planets from 
the Sun to Kotu* Sanaiscanrata, sSntis to placate Saturn 
extracted from Skanda ( Nfigarakhancla and Prabhasakhanda); 
worship of Jupiter and Venus; Santis based on the Yamalas'’”" 
on the conjunction of five or more planets , GrahasnSnas from 
Visnudharmottara , santis of the tithi and weekday when fever 
and other diseases seize a man, Naksatrasanti , santisforthe 
nine naksatras called Janma and the rest ( vide note 772 for 
these nine naksatras); santis for birth on Amavjsyfi, or on 
Mula, Aslesa or Jyostha nnksatra, santi for birth on the same 
naksatra as that of the father or (older) brother, santis for birth 
on Qanda, Vaidhrti, VyatlpStayoga, Sankr5nti, VisanSdl, 
eeplipses; santi called Gomukhaprasava ; santis declared for the 
protection of the foetus from the first and following months from 
conception; baft offerings; medicine for removing pains of the 
foetus; measures for easy delivery, for protection of the child 
afterbirth, ball on first day with mantras &c, nirajana &c , 
description of sprinkling the infant with holy water, satiating 
gods and pitrs with water, horaas, yanlras ( mystical diagrams ) ; 


1172a, The YSwalas arc ^torl,s o( Tanlra class, the nnmbcrs ol which 
are vanoDsIy given. But the; are often said to be eight Vide note 159B 
below on tantras. The Rudrayamatn tantra was published by Jivananda 
containing over GOOO verses in 6S chapters in 1892, There arc works 
called Ganeayamala, Brahmayamala, Rudra-yamala, Visnuyamala, 
Salti-yamala, and several others. Certain glia/fs ( or oadis ) of certain 
tUhis, weekdays and naksatras are said bj the Smrti-kanstubha to 
be vtsanadis or vi^aghatU ( prodncing very disastrous results), 
but in" astrological works certain ghatis of naksatras only have that appella- 
tion and a person bom on those ghatis forebodes the death and loss of the 
father, the mother, wealth and himself by poisoning, arms and missiles 
(according to Dharmasindhu p 184). The Madanaratna on Santika (folios 
15b to 20b) sets out numerous details about all the 27 naksatras from the 
work of Atreya, one (detail) being the visaghati of each naksatra e, g as to 
Afvini three nadikas after 50th ghatika constitute visanadi, as to Bharani 
one ghati after 24, as to Pnnarvasu and Posya one ghati after 30 and 20 
ghatis respectively and so on, 
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general rules about the rites on the 1st to tlia IZtli day after birth 
and in the first and following months of the first year after 
birth; applying ointments, fumigation, baths with mantras when 
a child is seized (or possessed) by an evil spirit; iicunawith 
durvas and homa for long life; Santi for adbhntas and santis for 
strange occurrences about images, Agni, trees, rainfall, reservoirs 
of water, for strange births, for birth of twins, for strange 
happenings about implements, beasts, collapse of temples and 
houses; tantis for various utpatas and adbJmtas; Santis about 
kapota bird and on seeing the coitus of crows : tantis relating to 
fall on one’s body of the house lizard and chameleon; santis on 
impurity due to births and deaths ; santis relating to horses and 
elephants; Santis on weekdays; mahaSanti; Navagrahamakha; 
rules about Ayutahoma and its procedure, and about Laksahoma 
and Kotihoma from Narasimhapurana, Devlpurana and Bhavisya- 
purana; Vasor-dharafrom Devlpurana The adbhutas mention- 
ed in kan^tka 93 ( of the Kausika-sutra ) are : showers ( of ghee, 
honey, meat, gold, blood and other terrible showers ) ; yaksas 
( supernatural apparitions like apes, beasts, crows appearing in 
the form of human beings); croaking of two frogs; wrangling 
of family members ; earth-quake ; eclipse of the sun; eclipse of 
the moon ; ausasl ( day-break, morning ? ) does not go up ; when 
saing( year?) becomes terrible; when there is fear of inunda- 
ttons; when brahmanas are armed; when images of gods dance, 
feu down, laugh, sing or present other forms; where two 
ploughshares get entangled; where two ropes or two threads 
(heMrae entangled); where one Agni comes in contact 
with another; when a cow gives birth to twins; when a 


1172b. Vosor<?ft5r5 ( Utetally a stream of -wealth) VifleH, oIDh, 
vol II, p. 1253 n 2696 for it. It is aescribed at great length in Eajanlfi- 
pra asa pj 447-437, quoting Deviparana, and in Krlyafcalpataru 
(Rsiadfaarmakanda p. 201-212 ) quoting Bhavisya It is an anient idea, as 

!: ® The 

p 43 prescribes the following mantras in Vasordhaia, viz 9 
mantras of the hymn beginning with -Agnim-ile' {Rg. i l. i-g). the six 
ntras in Rg. l 154, i_g ^y^ kam), the IS mantras of Rg. 11. 33, 

^ (svadmthayS madisthaya). the Mahavai^va- 
a asama and Jyestha^ma. On p. 210-11 of the^^o (nwtrf) the 
following verses occur ^ 

Si,,#.,, 

H. D. 93 
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mate, or a die-ass or a woman (gives birth to twins); when 
cows yield bloody^”* milk, when a bull sucks the udder of 
a cow; where a cow sucks the udder of another cow; where ( a 
cow, horse, mule or a person) smells at Qkasaphena (white 
scuttle £sh bone supposed to be sea-foam), when ants behave in 
an unusual way; when blue'“® bees act in an unusual way; where 
the honey bees act in an unusual way; when an adbhuta 
happens not known before (or that surpasses all previous records) ; 
when ansrthing is torn ( or shattered in pieces) in a village, 
residence, shed for sacred fires or meeting hall; when water 
spurts up in a waterless place; where sesame yield equal oil (?); 
where sacrificial offerings are polluted by being touched by 
birds, two-footed animals and quadrupeds; when the looks of 
hair ( of a boy or girl ) turn towards the left; when the sacri- 
fieial post strikes shoots; when a meteor is seen falling by day ; 
when a comet darkens the Great Bear , when the naksatras fall 
frequently (from the sky );^*^ when a bird alights (on one’s 
house ) with fiesh in its beak; when a light fiashes without there 
being any fire ; where Agni seems to breathe ( or hiss ) as it were ; 
where clarified butter, oil or honey trickles, where village fire 
bums down a house, where accidental fire burns one’s house, 
where a bamboo splits open with a sound, where a jar splits in 
a reservoir of water or a pan (when put on fire ) splits or a Vessel 
in which barley is put splits."® 


1173, Compare gusvpprwhiu? Jireu 

25. 4. 3S wUh 93. 17-18 uS I w>. 

1174, Compare 43. 19 ‘ ^ wltuo 5^’ UWTU XII. 

4, 2 1 ‘ era 3;^ on ' &c. 

1175. ’ NilamalEMnacare * Kaunla 93. 24, maksa (as a collector ol 
honey) occnrsin Rg. X. 40.6 'Yuvor ha roaksa paryasvma madhvSsa 
bharata niskrtam na yosani *. 

117S a MrflMdS • 93. 3S: t4i(3=ti 6 on lu VI. 1. 12 Is 

1 41^4 and vaiBlS gives the instances as wrrar, 

MriPacI, Hoi'id, 45(144 

1176. Many grhjasulras have passages resembling those in 

For eaamplc, stisrnnir II. 15 6 has vuwi qcJsl itiSvlsl 

sxrrf guft' vn l. Tien ten OllgOa 

■with ten wrgs arc prescribed vir. Rg I. 89 6, V. 51. 11, V 51. 12, V. 51,13, 
X, 63, 15, VI 47. 11. VII. 19. 7, X 152. 4, X ISO 2, andXai Br. Ill 5.II, 
gome ol’ these like Rg. X 152. 4 and X. ISO, 2 occur in all SamWtSs, 
( Continued on next page ) 
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It would be impossible for reasons of ^ace and also of use< 
fulness to set out the Santis prescribed for tbe above adbhutas 
in Eausika, but a few may be described by way of illustration. 
Wien there is an earthquake one should offer ( oblations of 
ghee) with five verses, three of which are addressed to Jisnu 
(Visnu), Three of the verses are: “Just as the sun shines 
brightly in the heaven, Vayu dwells in the sky and Agni enters 
the earth, so may this Jisnu be firm and unmoving. As the 
rivers day and night pour their sediment ( clay or mud carried 
by them) in the sea without fail, similarly may aU tribes 
( of gods ? ) with one mind approach my invocation ( or sacri- 
fice) without fail; may the Goddess (Earth) along with all 
deities be firm and unmoving for me and may ( the Goddess ) 
drive away from us all evil and pierce my enemies that hate 
me. ” After having offered oblations with the words ‘ svaha to 
the earth ’ he should offer oblations with the verses Atharva VI. 
87. 1, VI. 88. 1 and with the verses of the anuvaka beginning 
with Atharva XII. 1. 1. This is the prayascitti there ( in case 
of an earthquake ). 


Where darkness seizes the sun, one should offer oblations 
With the verses ‘ arranging according to the season divine 
wonders, ( the sun ) rises up revolving ( driving away ) the fierce 
( aspects ) of the several seasons ; may the sun passing over these 
on all sides come; may the Waters move along in all these 
worlds. May Indra and Agni, knowing well, protect thee with 
herbs { remedies ) ; destroy all darkness according to the cosmic 
order and by true speech.’ Having offered oblations with the 
words ‘ svaha to the sun he should again make oblations ( in 
^ni ) with the hymn Atharva XVII. 1, He worships with the 
^hita hymns ( Atharva XIH 1-4 ). This is the praya&dtU in 
this case. 


{Continued from last page) 

26is‘®Rt?n^i. The^lfiJgfor allsuggs not speoiBedin thewell* 

^ wit ^ ^ ^ t 

1 ^ 26 ^' w. 51^. I I. wt. ni. 

chap. 99 ana 100 tor 

173 cniit • eclipse and lunar eclipse respectivdy. X, 

173 contains mantras similar to those in 98. * 
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When the (darkness) floods the moon one should offer 
oblation into fire with the verse “ Eahu creeps over the 
'shining king (the moon), the former (Rahu) strikes him (the moon) 
here (i. e. before us), a thousand of his (Rahu’s) bodies are to 
be destroyed; may (his) one hundred bodies perish 1 ’. Having 
offered oblations with the words ‘ svaha to the Moon ’, he should 
offer oblations with the hymn ‘Sakadhumam naksatrSni yad- 
rajanam-akurvata’ (Atharva VL 128. 1). This is the prSyaSoitta 
in this case^‘” 

In connection with santis three words require to be carefully 
lunderstood viz. adbhuta, utpdla and mmiita. Adbhuta is an 
‘ ancient word. It occurs several times in the Rgveda and is 
r generally applied to some gods in the sense of ‘ wonderful’. In 
'-Some passages, however, it means ‘future' and possibly also 
.‘portentous’ For example, according to Firukta I. the 
r sage Agastya first promised to offer an offering to Indra, but 
. later he desired to offer the same to the Maruts, that then itodra 
came to Agastya and complained to him as in Rg. I 170. 1 
(what was promised today) even that does not exist, nor will it 
(the /laws) be there (for me) tomorrow; who knows (for certain) 

1178 There is difference of opimon about $1^;^ m 
*r 100 3 Literally it may mean 'the smoke from dried 

' bowduDg' occurs also in 8 17 and 50. 65, 

which latter is iwwiunr Q i uaig- 

y t Ul it 1 > . This shows that here at least the meaning is ' a vngiur on whose 
joints dried cowdung cakes were placed I Cbarpentier has an interesting 
paper on in Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies ( London ) for 

1935 pp 449-450 where he states that various scholars have given different 
meanings, VIZ constellation, dung smoke, weather prophet (BIoomGeld), Agnl 
“(Caland), milky way and himself that it means 'Krttika ' It does not clearly 
appear how, conceding that stands for ^r^4i(, a wtSI’’! ““Id bs 

•Klled in 50 15 and on what grounds According to Panini 

IV. 3. 34 a man bom on Bahula naksatra was called Bahula, so one born 
"bn Iffakadhuma ( Krttika ) may be called by the same name by analogy. ^ Is 
- balled the lord of plants in ^ravsT VII 2. 4. 26 and VKWilSSf I Sf an'i tbe 

king of brahmanas glSf o r w r USff) m V 3, 4 12 and 

V. 4. 2.3. 

il79. For a &nti on eclipse from a late medieval work, vide ^^4' 
fajJWi w ( pp 355-361 ) quoting from 

1180 I 3 says ' spJUV if 

» qt n • u ^stuffs siir *3. 

3 1)1 w ^ tfq 

3P85tRVt1^V4K I 6 Rgveda I. 170 haS fi.Ve 
venes which contain an interesting dialogue between Wdra and Agastya. ‘ 
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Sll£Sit°«».“S»t= £p»m tbis (Vmb») all wonaaKlor 

^S»l»PPmi»s=). '•“to atoady » «» t. 

perfonned*. 'Rg.X.lOS.? is peAaps a little clearoi _ than the 
preceding. ‘(May India reduce our sins) India who is golden- 
Larded who has tawny horses, whose jaw is never broken and 
who made against the dasiju for easily killing him a thunder- 
bolt like the sky that is wonderful (or full of portents). The 
' word UBUaUy employed in the Grhyasutras is odWm/a and the 
Santis are oallad ‘ adbhutasantis Adbhuta is a word of very 
general import. It includes not only such serious phenomena as 
earth-quakes, eclipses, comets, falling stars but such compara- 
tively minor yet unexpected or unusual happenings as a cow 
yielding blood-red milk or a cow sucking the udder of another 
cow. The ancient writer Vrddha-Garga defines ‘adbhuta’ as 
any occurrence that had not occurred before or a t^al change 
coming over what has occurred befoie.u®* The 6rth Atharyana* 
parUista is called Adbhutasanti (pp. It distributes 

‘adbhtttas’ into seven groups relating to India, Varuna, Tama, 
Agni, Kubera, Tisnu and Vayu and names some adbhutas under 
each such as a rainhow at night (relating to Indra), a vulture or 
owl alighting on a man’s house or a kapota entering it ( relating 
to Tama), smoke without fire (relating to Agni), eclipse on the 
naksatra of a man’s birth (relating to Visnu) and prescribes as 
tSnti the japa of Athairvatiras, making brShmanas say ‘ svasti »’ 
honouring and feeding hrahmanas. That parisista is based on 
the Adbhutabrahmana of the Ssmaveda. 

. The word ‘utpata’ is rare in the Srauta or Grhyasutras. 

The Gautamadharmarsutra, after enjoining upon the king to 



1182. ew vcsy 5iw3i<rat i 

q by sigemur p. 4. arolvroltH (p. 344ff) provides Kow 
certain portents indicated evil and death to the kings of certain countries. 
Vide the ‘Reports of the Magicians and astrologers o£ Nineveh and Babylon ' 
teiersed to above in note 839 Prof. Nengebaner refers to Babylonian tablets 
cotttaiaing thonsands of omens and observes that from about 700 B. C. 
systematic observational reports were made by astronomers to the royal 
court, in which no clear line of demarcation was drawn between astro* 
Domical and meteorological phenomena. Vide B. S. A. p, 9S 
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select a learned, well-conducted brahmana as his purohtla, 
provides that the king should give heed to what astrologers and 
interpreters of omens tell (him) and that the purohita should 
perform Eianti rites, rites for prosperity (such as vastu-homa) 
and magic rites ( on behalf of the king^i® in jjjg pursnas 

and the medieval Sanskrit works it is far more frequent 
the word adbhuta; sometimes adbhuta and utpala are used as 
synonyms. Garga says^“‘ ‘deities become unfavourable owing 
to the wrong doings of men and create extraordinary happen- 
ings in the sky, atmospheric region and on the earth. These 
are the utpatas for all worlds created by gods; these utpatas 
sally forth for the destruction (of people) and they by their 
(terrific) appearances rouse people (to do what is proper.)’. Here 
the words ‘adbhuta’ and ‘utpata’ are used as synonyms* 
Similarly, Matsya (338.1-2) appears to regard the two words 
as synonyms. Generally, however, the word utpata denotes 
ccurrences that portend evil to all AmarakoSa treats ‘ ajanya*, 
‘utpata’ and ‘upasarga’ as synonyms. Utpata is defined by 
Garga, Varihamihira^^®® and Atharva-parifiista LXIV as the 

1183. Vida p. 543 note 799 above for the passage from if), tt ^ where 
the word uvnu occnrs, 

1184. traisqwft I ^ 

a ?r»5ftuvi^=an 

uii q by oa ^^ru* 45. 3, very similar verses are quoted from 
and 1 =11 jvi I'll ID 31;^ m P S. uetv chap. 2Z9 summarises what told 

and verse 5 is just like the first verse above, it is 

%uuii I adiM<oi i if^4i-u5 <r 4 i» t . n , the 45 z-3 ‘ 3iM**>u1ur wuvngir- 

Q'i«i iis yttiai! ii ngsnewnitKiitiKihi 

It would be noticed that Vamha repeats almost the very 
words of The (37. 14-15 ) speaks of a jffq called 

visited by on the Sarasvati and credits him with proficiency in the 
movements of luminaries and 18. 38 speaks of him as proficient in 

with its 64 angas. Garga was a famous gotra name Vide Pan. IV, 

1. 105 (Gargadibhyo yan}, 

1185. vr I Hint silgiS^iMR 

^i 5 itn srora. rSiRtii u^gdrilg i R$nt®r 3 ’^S 5"!%. ttiniT tm 

»it^n tam 228 . 1 - 2 . 

1186. vRtv5<n3rs»m: uRw ^ n 

45. 1; vs n^RRti^Tws w^ints^iuwrat i vviwtSv- 

ad uqfit n VWlffai^ of q* by on 4S. l This verse is quoted 
in the 3 t. w. p 5 as taken from a work called a a aiP t^, and the ai. «. 
ascribes the verse to sreif himself on the same page lines 3-4 ‘ an? it? V: n^ni* 

( Conttttued oH next page ) 
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iftveise of the usual natural order. Nimitta means, according 
to AmarakoSa (nimittam hetul^smanoh) ' cause or prognostic 
sign’. Nimitta may he auspicious or inauspicious. This is one 
distinction between utpata (which generally denotes an unlucky 
portent) and nimitta. There is another distinction. Nimitta 
is often restricted to the throbbing of a person’s limbs (as in 
Matsya chap. 241), though here and there it is used in a wider 
sense as in Gita, (131) {‘nimittani oa paSyami viparltani 
KeSaya’ 0 Eesaval I see adverse omens), Eamayana, Ayodhya- 
Isnda. 4 17-19, Bhlsma^parva 2. 16-17, Virata 46. 80, Atharva- 
parisiista LXtV ( tJtpata-laksana) 10. 9-10. It may be noted 

that Mann VI. 50 mentions ‘utpata’ and ‘nimitta’ separately 
(p. 527 note 758). 

Examples of unfavourable happenings (nimittas or utpatas) 
occur plentifully in the Mahabharata, Sabhaparva 80. 28-31, 
81. 22-25, Vanaparva 179. 41, 224. 17-18, Virata .39. 4-6, 
46. 24-32, TTdyoga 84. 4-9, 156. 28-30, BhJsma 2. 17-33, 3. 65-74, 
19. 36-38, 99. 21-28, 112. 6-12, Drona 7. 34-41, 77. 3-7, Salya 
23. 21-24, 56. 8-14, 192. 17-21, Mausala 1. 1-5, 2. 1-17 and the 
Rsmayana, AyodhyS 4. 17-19, Aianyakanda 23. 1-7 and 10-25, 
'Ynddhakanda 10. 14-20, 23, 4-11, 35. 25-35, 41. 13-20, 53. 82, 
65. 47-51, 95. 43, 96. 40-44. The chief utpatas and adbhutas, 
ate: terrible dreams, roar of contending winds i, e. hurricanes 


( Continued from last page ) 

vtv; >, * vrv: 5©. > This indi- 
cates that wrote a work called which is the same as the 

hninn'iiai of TO? quoted by uvns This important point will bs elaborated 
elsewhere, vsr vShrsnvt I ew 

(chap. t.xiv. I. 2p. 409); 1 sjfl 

p. S The RfJrsj of states very similarly ‘ sr^- 

la^: I ) (n. 2) and •Rinim! ^ uemt; i 

n » ( XIV 2 ) The tuseso 11. 5. 26 speaks of 
j en anrie^t^sa ge and as having known all the consequences of nimittas 
vutuisv gnoiMrJgr fraat; 1 ^inain,uqig ’ 


onromi^ai > rtfRura wTuga 

rxiv {^^inira^TO ) 10. a-io. Iniflsjwl 2 I6-I7, we read 

1 ^ 11 ; in iss. 2-i 

of T meteors, sun becoming pale, earthquake, rail 

=a ^ rnw =sn§ic i 
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{ntrghata), meteors, she-iaokals howling towards the south, 
fierce and dry wind with shower of sand; earth-quakes; sun 
eclipse at an unusual time ( BSmayana HI. 23. 12, Sahha 80. 29, 
81, 23 Saljra 56. 10, Bhisma 3. 28); flashes of lightning without 
clouds; carnivorous birds like vultures and crows on temples; 
fort-walls and bastions, spontaneous fire; rent banners; halo of 
the sun and moon; river- flowing with bloody waters; rain with- 
out clouds, rain of blood or mud; trumpeting of elephants ; sky 
filled with darkness, horses shedding tears; peals of thunder in a 
clear sky, rivers flowing in reverse direction; throbbing of the 
left arm and eye (in men), croaking of frogs; sea lashed into 
fury; images of gods trembling, dancing, laughing or weeping 
(Bhisma 112 11); pale sun, birds like pigeons and mamas and 
deer weeping with face towards the sun ; appearance of a headless 
trunk near the sun; strange births such as ass born of a cow, 
mouse bom of an ichneumon (Yuddhakanda 35. 30). The 
au^icious signs described in the epics, are comparatively few as 
in Balak5nda22,4, TTdyoga 83 23-26,84 117, Bhisma 3. 65-74, 
^anti 52. 25, Xivamedhika 53. 5-6 The principal auspicious 
signs are. clear sky without clouds, wind blowing^’® cool 
and pleasant to the skin, no dust raised, birds and animals 
proceeding to a man’s right side, fire without being enveloped 
in smoke and with flames turned towards the right, shower of 
flowers, auspicious birds like kraunca, peacock sending up 
chirpings to the right ( Kama 72. 12-13 ) 

The omens and portents mentioned in the two epics ate 
generally described as occurring at certain important times and 
events, e. g on the eve of battles or when Dasaratha proposed 
thatBamabe crowned ssyuvaraja, or when Pandavas startad 
on their exile into the forest or when Bhisma was anointed as 
commander-in-chief of the Kaurava hosts or when Arjuna vowed 
that ho would kill Jayadratha before sunset There is no grada- 
tion or order in mentioning the omens and portents in these two 
works, but they are set out pell-mell Untimely rain, thunder 
without clouds, croaking of frogs are on the same level and 


1188 515 I 52 2S, 

uiiH^ne5if5 i 1 ufWT > wot 

II eWtU 83, Z3-Z4 and 26 5155! I 

I 55? W ii aid^lK" ) seems to be ad 

pcho of the above vetses, compare also vg" IV 25. X 72-74. 
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uttered in the same breath with eclipses. But Garga,''®’ 
Para^ara, Sabha-parva, Brhatsamhita 45. %, Matsyapurana 229.5, 
Atharva-paritistaLXtX (1.2) and other works divide 
into three classes, rm.diwa (arising from heavenly bodies), 
mtariksa (springing in the sky or atmospheric region) and 
hhauTim (that appear on the earth). This classification is ancient 
enough. The Atharvaveda^*** expressly refers to the three 
classes of utpatas ‘ May the earthly and atmospheric ntpatas and 
the planets moving in heaven confer welfare on us’. The 
Brhatsamhita^^^i g^yg that it is the king’s business to arrange 
for Santis in his kingdom for counteracting ( the consequences 
of portents). Garga^^’^ declared that those who, when advised 
by brahmanas for performing Santis, perform auspicious rites 
with faith do not suffer defeat, but that those who having no 
faith or because of atheism or resentment do not perform rites 
for counteracting (omens) perish in a short time. Garga, the 
Brhatsamhita, Matsya 229. 6-9, Agni 263. 12-13 furnish 
examples of the three kinds of utpHtas,"®^ viz. the divya ones are 
concerned with the abnormal conditions of planets and nafcsatras, 
eclipses, comets; those of atmospheric regions are hurricanes, 
unusual clouds, fall of meteors, twilights, preternatural reddidi 
appearances of the quarters, halo, Pata Morgana ( appearance of 
illusory town in the air ), rainbow and strange rainfall (such as 


1189 . ^ ’Shnaienr. > vwtufrgjirm \ cu5n,- f§ft^. w g 

I mf, bothq. by eTfgawpu p. 5, w 

uwtiliee*!' uepT 229. 6. 
ffesrtsa <n<3^ ■Rew? ii “le. 8-9. 

1190. uwrar: ^ ut Ugtt l aisjf. 19. 9. 7. 

1191. »5 3. 

=^1 am y nni ^^ 41 ^ q S 

^f<n%5)?vsFTOeK- 

i^UgB wS q, by dcMn on gi|^, 45. 4, in 3?^ m p. 6 ( with slight varia- 
tions, snob as svlRwm p. 707, 

^ 1193. I i%R^btra% 

w I w5f "w a'|w n { V du:iti --d e; t ^ms- 

%tSi-ewua55l^qt < ‘uldRa t q. by 

5-5, ^ p. 6; a^^?®da5Snn'*!eftiq4eqR3qi. i 

qgmtRS i qtd =wtffsR*it wwni%i^n^ g iu ^fli i 

^ ttUUUrj ' ii « a «viT- i . g5 i .. ^ w A. 




- ; y. II fUrd. 45, 4-6; uspr 329. 6-9 T^- 

w vt I ii T^3t:< 

bylaj^on gg vol. U P. 1076; 3d& 

t<D3. 17-13 ) has same verses as 
H, D. 94 
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of blood-red water, or fall of rain with fishes, tortoises &c.): 
those of the earth are earth-quake and unusual states of water 
reservoirs. The Brhatsamhita remarks that the evil conse- 
quences of earthly (bhauma) utpatas when counteracted with 
Santis are removed, the evil consequences of utpatas from the 
atmospheric regions are reduced to a mild form (by Santis), 
while, according to some ( aoaryas like KaSyapa, saysTJtpala) 
divya utpatas are not counteracted by Santis at all; the opinion 
of Varahamihira himself appears to be that the consequences of 
even dii^a utpatas are conpired away by the gifts of plenty of 
gold, food, cows and land and by spilling the milk of cows on 
the ground or in a Budra temple and by performing Kotthoma. 
Varahamihira and Matsya further provide that daiva utpata 
has evil effects (lit. bears fruit) in eight ways, viz on the king 
himself, his son, his treasury, his conveyances (horses, elephants 
&o,), his capital, his queen, purohita and his people 

ITumerous Santis bearing different names are prescribed in 
Matsya, by Varahamihira and others. The 18 Santis prescribed 
in Matsya (328)'i‘^ and bearing the names of several gods 
will be briefly mentioned here Abhaya-Santi is prescribed 
when a king desires to be a conqueror or when he is attacked by 
enemies or when he fears that witchcraft has been practised 
against him or when he desires to uproot his enemies or when 
a great danger threatens The Soumya SSnti is prescribed when 
a man is attacked by Tuberculosis or is weak owing to wounds 
or when a man desires to perform a sacrifice. When there is 
an earthquake or when there is a famine of food or there is 
excessive rain or drought or there is danger of locusts or when 
thieves are operating the Vmsnavl fianti is prescribed ; Jtaudri 
Hanti is employed against an epidemic among cattle or human 
beings or when ghosts appear or when a coronation is to take 
place or when there is fear of an invasion or there is treachery 
in one’s kingdom, or when enemies are to be killed; Brahmi 
Santi is performed when it is feared that Veda study would 

1194 ^ qReiretrmssri 

Wnl » 15^ ^ Compare Z29. 12-13 u?C sIhi W grsft (v* !• 

^ I stg suT t 1 q byar ur. p- 9. oo an 

vol n p. 1076 There is close correspondence between the two here and 
elsewhere because both expressly say that they will draw upon what Garga 
declared to A.tri 

1194a The whole of Matsya 228 is quoted by Hemadri on Vrata vol 
II. pp. 1073-107S and by 3T UI PP- 733-736 
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perish or when atheism prevails or where honour is paid to 
persons unworthy of it ; if strong winds blow for more than 
three days and disease spreads due to vata, then Vatjavi Santi 
should be performed; Varuni when there is fear of drought or 
there is abnormal rain ( of blood &c. ) ; .B/iorgayi when there is 
danger of false accusation ; Fi ajapatya when abnormal births 
take place; ToasUl when there are abnormal conditions of 
implements; Kaumari when Santi is to be performed for 
children; Agneyi when fire shows portentous appearances; 
Gandharvi when a person is disobeyed or his wife and servants 
perish, or he desires to perform santi for horses ; Align asl when 
elephants are affected ; Nmi rti when danger arises from goblins ; 
Yamya when there is fear of an accident leading to death or 
a bad dream; Kauherl when wealth is lost; Farihivi when trees 
are affected by abnormal conditions ; Aindi i when portents 
happen on Jyestha naksatra or on Anuradha. 


The Agnipurana (263.7-8) refers to these 18 Santis and 
says that the best sSntis are Amrta, Abhaya and Saumya. 
Varahamihira mentions numerous Santis on the happenings of 
several abnormal incidents. For reasons of space nothing can 
be said here about them. But one Santi deserves to bo set out.i‘« 
If a man perceives Yaksas, the astrologer should declare that 
an epidemic is very near ; for counteracting them Garga per- 
formed a propitiatory rite, viz. MahSSantis, offerings, plentiful 
food, worship of Indra and Indranl.’ The Brhatsamhita sets out 
(45. 82-95 ) certain happenings as not portentous when they 
happen in certain seasons and quotes several verses of B^iputra 
which also occur in Matsya 229. 14-25 with some variations ; 
e. & in Oaitra and VaiSakha the following are au^ioious ( and 
not portents requiring Santi) lightning, meteors, earthquake, 
mazing twilight, noisy storms, halo, dust in sky, smoke in 
nwests, red sunrise and sunset. 





CHAPTER XXI 

t 

Individual Santis 


It IB now time to turn to individual santis, mostly post-vedic. 
The first is Vinayaka-Santi or Oanapatipuia. This is performed 
at the commencement of all samskaras such as npamyana and 
marriage in order that the fruit thereof may be had without obsta- 
> oles or for averting the evil effects of portents or in order to mitigate 
the adverse effects of the death of a sapinda or the like. When 
it is performed for its own sake it should be performed on the 
4th tithi of the bright half, on Thursday and the auspicious 
naksatras Fusya, Sravana, Uttara, Boliinl, Hasta, AdvinI, Mrga- 
dlrsa, but when performed at the commencement of ITpanayana 
or the like, one may^ perform it at a time suited to the time of 
the principal rite. The sankalpa is given below. InH. of 
Dh. vol, n pp 213-216 it has bean shown how in the earliest 
stages represented by the Manava-grhya and Baijavaporgrbya 
which apeak of four Vinayakas, all wore evil spirits, how in the 
next stags' represented by the Ysjnavalkyasmrti (I. 271-294), 
Yinayska is not only represented as causing obstacles ( Vighna- 
krt) but also as bringing success in all actions and rites 
( Vighnahrt) and how later on it was prescribed that Ganapati- 
pu]a must be done first in all rites (Gobhila I.‘13). Yaj, 1.293 
provides that by worshipping Yinayaka in the way pres- 
cribed and also the planets, a person secures success in his 
undertakings and the highest prosperity. The Yisnudharmottara 
n. 105. 2-24 borrows the verses of Yaj. I, 271-292, though not 
in the same order and adds a few. The Brahmanda provides 


1196. ^ uR»5nwiri%" 

m sKivft aw aro. saaro 

anaiia i g JOiiaaiWidfi^ 

wuiu^naan^ urs. i awi^sainaTl ar at, 

p, 205, aia^ bas a special meaning, (or which vide H, o{ Db vol, II p 516, 


1197. aa ilwra^ n^^a ilimra. i ardWi nejeuftR flnf -aiHjcad'^' 
tn^iivra. I 293, uRov, man# 23.30 

1198. anaamnu^Rin »mTwmiI$a>f9 ^ i viwivi aforaai^g# %ara^ 
I argS anui^i^arS amaag ' iRV uaifw aindiar Rib«r»tl|a a ?i5ia. n 

agrrvg III 42 42-44, wgirw ( IV. 44. 65-70 ) gives 51 names of aotST 
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that Gajanana must be woishipped for success in all desires, m 
aU samkams such as Gaxbhadhana and 

ing on a journey or engaging in a commercial undertaking at 
the time of battle, in the worship of gods, in troublous times 
The Bhavisyottara chap. 144 has a santi called Gananathasant 
which resembles the Vinayaka^anti of Yaj. 


In the Yajnavalkya-smrti (I. 294-308), the VaikhauMa- 
smarta-sutra (lY. 13-14), the Baudhayana-grbyasesasutra. 
the Matsya-purana (93. 1-105 ). the Visnudharmottara I 93-105 
and other puranas, in the Brhad-Yogayatra (chap. 18.1-24;, 
and in the medieval digests provision is made for a santi rite to 
the nine grahas, viz. the Sun, the Moon, Mars, Mercury, 

Venus, Saturn (mentioned in the order of the week-days), mhu 
and Ketu. This naiagrahasanti is the model (prakrti ) of all 
homas in all medieval digests. The Vaikhanasa-smartasutra"^ 
provides that all religious rites should be preceded by this nava- 
graha-santi. Yainavalkyai»» says* one desirous of pTO^Brity,_of 
removing evil or calamities, of rainfall( for crops), long life, bodily 
health undone desirous of performing magic rites against enemies 
and others should perform a sacrifice to planets.’ The Matsya 
(93. 5-6 ) states that the natwpro/iamoft/ia is of three kinds, viz 
Ayutahoma (in which 10000 oblations are made ), Laksahoma 
and Kotihoma. The first is described at length in Matsya 93,j 
7-84, T.a.kHa>inma. in 93. 85-118, Kotihoma in 93. 119-139. The 
Matsya further provides*^®* that Ayutahoma should be per- 
formed in marriages, festivals, sacrifices, establishment of 
images and other rites, in order that no obstacles should arise 
therein and on occasions when the mind is perturbed or when 
some evil omen or unusual event happens. 


^ 1199. ly. 14 : tbe 

says, ‘aia era 

vneroi ' Uoko iia). 

1200, vf^nu! firrarauii vt nsw ^ 

'Ureri^ll !• 294, 93. 2 (reads ® and ?aRsg5T:). The murau' 

explains; 3nv|nRnwiram; 

5 while says ‘ ^ni^s i. 

1201. i railsmS i 

cssrebwe: 93. 8^, IV. 14l. 86-87. Thejiqtes 

will show that several verses are common to both Yaj. Snd Matsya and the 
latter is far more elaborate than or ^ It is probable thatYaj. 
la the earliest of the three, that ^ ^ comes next and urrv is the latest 
oi the three. 
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The procedure in Yaj. being concise and probably the 
earliest among the extant works on graliayajiia is set out here, 
with a few additions from Matsya and Vaikhanasa, The 
images of the nine planets should re^ectively be made of 
copper, crystal, red sandalwood, gold (for both Mercury and 
Jupiter), silver, iron, lead, bronze or (if all these be not avail- 
able) they should be drawn on a piece of cloth with powders 
having colours appropriate to each planet or should be drawn on 
circles with fragrant substances (such as sandalwood paste). 
The Matsya (93 11-12) prescribes that in drawing the 
' images the Sun should be in the middle, that Mars, Jupiter, 
Mercury, Venus, Moon, Saturn, Rahu and Ketu should be 
established with grains of rice respectively in the south, north, 
north-east, east, south-east, west, south-west and north-west. 
Yaj. (I 298 ) proceeds garments, flowers and fragrant substances 


Planet 

Mantra in Yaj 1. 299-301 

1 

Mantra in Matsya 93 
33-37 

Mantra in Vai- 
kbanasa-smarta- 
stitra IV 14. 

Sun 

‘ t 

A krsnena, Pg. I 3S 2 

Same. 

A satyena (Tai. S> 
III 4 11. 2) 

Moon 

Imam deva, Vaj. S IX 
40, X. 18 

• 

Apyayasva Rg. I 91. 
16 or IX 31 4. 

Somo d b e n u m 
(Rg I. 91. 20, 
Vaj. S. 3 1. 21) 

Mara 

t 

Agnir-murdhii divah 
kakut, Rg. VIII. 44 16, 

same 

same 

Mercnry 

t 

Udbudhyasva, Vaj S. 
15.54, Tai. S. IV. 7.13.5 

Ague Vivasvad-nsasab, 
Rg. I. 41 1 

Same as id Yaj> 

Jupiter 

Brhaspate ati yad-aryah 
Kg. II 23 15, 

Brabaspate pan diya 
rathena, Rg.X, 103 4 

Same as in Yaj. 

, Venna 

1 

Annat pan-arutah, Vaj. 
S. 19.75, Maitra. S. III. 
116. 

t 

Snkram te anyat, Rg. . 
VI. SB, 1. 

Same as in Matsya 

Saturn 

San-no devit, Rg. X. 9, 4 

same 

same 

itahu 

1 

Kandat, Vaj S. 13. 20. 
Tai S. IV, 2. 9. 2. 

Kaya na»citra, Rg. 
IV. 31. 1. 

Same as in Matsya 

iCetu 

Ketnm hrnvan, l^g. 1.6 3. 

same 

same 

^ . _ 


i r n I. 
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of the colour appropriate to each should be offered to the 
planets, also offerings should be made, gugguhi is to be the 
incense for all planets and oblations of boiled rice accompanied 
with the mantras ( specified below ) should be offered respectively 
to the nine planets. 


The VisDudharmottara (1. 102. 7-10) gives the same mantras 
as Ysj. does, Bhavisya (IV. 141. 34^-36) gives the same except 
for Rahu, for which it gives * Kaya natcitra,’ as in Matsya, 
Padma (V. 82, 30-32) is same as Matsya. Yaj. then proceeds 
(L 301-302 ) that in homa for each of the planets the fuel sticks 
(samidh)'^^^ were to be 108 or 28 anointed with honey or 
clarified butter or with curds or with milk and they were respec- 
tively to be of the arka plant, palasa, khadira, apamarga, 
pippala, audumbara, samI, durva and kusas for the sun, the 
moon and so on in order. A man of the three varnas should 

honour biahmanas according to the prescribed procedure ( wadi- 
ing their feet &o, ) and should feed them respectively (Yaj 1, 304) 
with boiled rice mixed with jaggery, or cooked in milk and sugar, 
sacrificial food ( havisya ), boiled rice from paddy becoming ripe 
in 60 days from sowing mixed with milk, boiled rice with curds, 
oiled rice with ghee, boiled rice with pounded sesame, rice 
mked with meat, rice of various colours, for the sun, the moon 
and so on in order or with food that is available and according 
0 IS ability. The duk^nd (fee) to the brahman as should 
be a milch cow, conch, draught bull, gold, garment fvSsas), 
anorse (white), dark cow, iron weapon, a lamb, in honour 


“5ne. planets and their presiding 

on n The HcjTf slightly 

and Jnmter fof Mercury 

Sies o 1 , f " 'P' presiding 

Skanda, Hari <93.13-14) are Siva. Dma.' 

S»n.M;onanfrorr;speotU!"' 


this and also from V5. slightly differs from 

presiding deities of oianefa ^ ^ ''^edio mantras for the 

it.es of planets, which are mostly differentfrom those in , 
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respectively of the sun, moon and so on. The Visnudhaxmottara 
(I; 103. 1-6 ) contains the same fees. ^ He should offer special 
worship to that planet that may be unfavourably situated ( as 
regards his naksatra or horoscope ) at a particular time. Yaj. 
winds up by saying that the rise and fall of kings depend on 
planets (vide note 800 for this verse). Visnudharmottara (I. 
106. 9-10) also has the same verse. Krtyakalpataru (on 
Santika, folio 5 b) quotes Bhavisya to the effect that planets 
are always favourable to him who abstains from injury to 
others, who is self-restrained, who acquires wealth by righteous 
means, and who always observes the myamas (restrictive rules 
of conduct as in Yaj. HI, 313). The Santimayukha ( p, 21) also 
quotes this verse. 

The Yaikhanasasmartasutra (IV. 13) provides slightly 
different kinds of naiiedya food for the nine planets (as in note 
1205 ) and prescribes separate Vedic mantras for the presiding 
deities (of the planets) to whom oblations of ghee were to be 
offered. The Matsya remarks at the end of the description of 
Ayutahoma : ‘ just as armour is a protection against the wounds 
by arrows, so danti (graharyajna) is protection against the 
strokes of Fate.'^^ 

The Matsya (93 92) declares that Laksahoma is ten times 
of the Ayutahoma and Kotihoma is one hundred times of Laksa- 
homa in the matter of oblations, fees and rewards, that the pro- 
cedure of invoking and bidding goodbye to the planets and presid- 
ing deities, the mantras for homa, bath and gifts are the same 
in Laksahoma and Kotihoma The Matsya gives the warning 


laoe. The^%inint OT (IV 14) IS whnv 

areufronv gurv 

I ?n^( 93. 60-62) slightly differs from botbvi? and ^ 
^ as to q i^uii and prescribes Fanianika mantras that are to accompany 
these gifts ( verses 64-72 ) 

. 1207 ^isn uvfa Mitwin I gsl<iurai-n 

V 1 WR(> sociv 93. 81, I. 105 14 Ti5pr228 29 is a similar verse 

* muuig TC i St vgg ti-H g 'auii i s f^3i§di-n ni ^-Ti iruiin 
5m«iwwrRP^ii’. 

1208. viw snfan^ 

93. 119-120. 

1209. g ig ig I VHti giffs vsww 

ffg. I g m c qgq ggi wt. ’wiS ftu?!" 

STcCT 93. 111-112 q. by (on 5 m^) folio 10a. 
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that a saerifice devoid of distribution of food burns ( i. e. brings 
disasters on) the country, devoid of (proper) mantras burns the 
officiating priests, devoid of (proper) fees burns the saorificer ; 
there is no enemy as ( disastrous as ) a sacrifice and that a poor 
man should not start on a Laksahoma, since wrangling ( about 
food or fees ) in a sacrifice always causes trouble or misfortune 
(to the saorificer). The Brhadyogayatra of Varaha (chap. 18 
verses 1-34) deals with giahmjajiki and closely follows Yaj, 
though some details are added here and there. Verses about the sun 
are quoted below (n 1213). The Yogayatra also (chap. 6) deals with 
the same matter. The Agnipurana (chap. 164) is a wholesale copy 
of Yaj. (L 295-308). The Matsya (in chapter 239.' again deals 
with £oti-homa which continues for a year. The Matsyapurana 
(chap. 94) contains nine verses on the manner in which the 
figures of the nine planets were to be drawn or painted and 
these are quoted by the Mitaksara on Yaj. I. 297-298 and by 
Krtyakalpataru (on Santi) folio 5a. VideKotihoma in list of 
vratas (p. 290 ). 


The Grahayajna in Yaj. is short and simple, but in some 
purinas such as the Bhavisyottara ( 141. 6-85 ) and medieval and 
modem works it has become an elaborate affair by the addition 
of numerous details. One or two details may be pointed out. 
Each planet was supposed to have a gotra and was'^'' deemed 
to have been horn in a certain country ( vide note 875 p. 588 
for the countries of the birth of planets ). Therefore, in invoking 
the presence of each planet these two details have to be added 
(as specified below in the note for the sun by way of illustra- 
tion). The gotras of fee grahas from the Sun to Ketuare 
re^ectively Katyapa, Atreya, Bharadvaja, Atreya, Angirasa, 
liliMgava, Kasyapa, Paithinasa, Jaimini. The Samsfera-tattva 
ot Baghunandana (p. 946) sets out from Skanda the gotras 
M Muiitries of birth of the nine grahas and provides that if 
wors^p is offered to them without mentioning the gotras and 
countries that would be disrespectful to them. The Grahayajna 


aX. ^ ^ ^ i an i ait 

nn; unWmgviffiffi ^ 

WiMti. SSRiH p. 145, It must be pointed out that Yaj. does not 

ay own a procedure for atgawm, SssfiK, nor does he even refer to 

H. », 95 
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may be simple (^eraZa) as in Yaj, or Ayutahoma or Laksahoma 
or Kotiboma A few furtber remarks are added bere from tbe 
Agnipuarana ( cbap 149 ), Harasimbarpurana ( cbap. 35 ), Matsya 
( cbap 93 and 339 ), Bbavisyottara ( cbap 141 and 143 ), Atbarva- 
pariiista XXXI (for Xotiboma) and other works. Tbe 
Xrtyakalpataru“ii (Raidbaima) quotes tbe Brabma-purana 
as follows. Tbe king sbould perform two Laksabomas every 
year and one Xotiboma wbicb confers freedom from tbe fear of 
all calamities and be sbould at once perform a Mabasanti that 
removes aU evil consequences when there are eclipses of the Sun 
and, tbe Moon and an earthquake Tbe Agni ( 149.13 ) says 
'Ayutahoma confers slight success, Laksahoma drives away 
all distress, while Xotiboma tends to destroy all kinds of trouble 
and confers aU desired objects’ Tbe Visnudbarmottara (11.36. 
3-4 ) states that Asvapati, father of tbe famous pativrata Savitrl 
performed a Laksahoma with the Savitrl (Gayatrl) mantras 
for securing a son. ‘ There is no utpata in tbe world that is not 
conjured away by Laksahoma, there is no more auspicious 
thing that surpasses Laksahoma. In tbe case of tbe king who 
gets a Xotiboma performed by brahmanas tbe enemies cannot 
stand up against him in battle excessive rainfall, drought, 
mice, locusts, parrots, evil spirits and the like and all enemies 
on the battle-field are conjured away from him. The Bhavi- 
syottara ( 143 11-13 ) calls kotiboma a santi rite, which yields all 
desired obj'ects, by wbicb even grave sins like brahmana-murder 
are removed at once, all utpatas are conjured away and great 
happiness, follows. Bbavisyottara ( cbap 143, 7-54 ) contains 
an elaborate procedure of Xotiboma and also a briefer one ( in 
chap, 143, 56-80). Atharva-pansista (Wo 31) describes the 
procedure of Xotiboma; it was to be begun on an au^icious 
titbi in tbe bright half, on tbe muhurta called, Vijaya and on 
one of the naksatras viz. Eohini, Pusya, Anuradba, the three 
Uttaras, Abbijit, Mrgatiras, Sravana, Citra, Eevatl. The 
firepit was to be of eight cubits (for Laksahoma half of this), 
the brahmanas may be 30, 100, 1000 or even one crore, who 


I '"sniot ^ 

I ot p. I66 
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should offer fuel sticks anointed with ghee. The Bihadyoga- 
yatra verses are quoted below. 

Some of the medieval works like the Santimayukha (p. 12 ) 
quote verses from the Skandapurana that state how the unfavo- 
urable aspect of Saturn led Saudasa to eat human flesh, that of 
Eahu made Nala wander over the earth, that of Mars led to 
Rama’s banishment to forest, that of the Moon led to the death 
of Hiranyakasipu, that of the Sun brought about the fall of 
Havana, that of Jupiter led to the death of Duryodhana, that of 
Mercury made the Pandavas do work not fit for them, that of 
Venus led to the death of Hiranyaksa in battle. 


Some of the medieval digests (nibandhas) such as the 
Dharmasindhu lay down that certain special gifts should be 
made when any one of the planets is unfavourable to a person, 
Theyaie set out here from the Dharmasindhu (p. 135), For 
the Sun— Ruby, wheat, cow, red garment, jaggery, gold, copper, 
red sandalwood, lotuses ; for the Moon — rice grains in vessel 
made from bamboo, camphor, pearl, white garment, jar full of 
ghee, ahull; for Mars — coral, wheat, masura pulse, red bull, 
laggery, gold, rad garment, copper; for Mercury — blue garment, 
gold, bronze vessel, viudga pulse, emerald, slave girl, ivory, 
flowers; for Jupiter— topaz, turmeric, sugar, horse, yellow corn 
and yellow garment, salt, gold ; for Venus — garment of various 
colours, white horse, cow, diamond, gold, silver, unguents, rice 
grams; for Saturn-sapphire, masa beans, sesame and sesame 
on, kulittha (pulse), she-buffalo, iron, dark cow; for Rahu— 

bkS varieties), horse, blue garment, 

lanket, sesame and sesame oil, iron ; for Ketu— cat’s eye gem, 

b?mX u directions about danas (gifts) were followed 

?a)t,vf Madanaratna ( on Santika^paustika, folios 5 a to 

the sL fn procedure for each of the grahas from 

me Sun to Eetu from the Bhavisyottara. 
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j Compare table above on p* 750, 
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Anotliei Sanlii refers to the placating of Saturn when that 
planet occupies the 12th, 1st and 2nd raiiis from the raM of a 
man’s birth. This is roughly a period of seven years and a half 
and is called ' sai dha-saptavarsika-pida' in Sanskrit and ‘ sade- 
sdtV in Marathi. The Santi consists in worshipping an 
image of Saturn made of iron placed in a vessel of iron 
or clay, covered with two dark garments or a blanket 
and offering to it dark and fragrant dowers, food or 
rice mixed with sesame That food and the image are to be 
donated to a dark brahmana or to some brahmana with the 
mantra 'san no devir’ {Itg X. 9. 4) If the worshipper be a 
§udra he is to repeat a pauranika^^*^ mantra (noted below) 
which refers to Nala getting back his kingdom by placating 
Saturn. This should be done every Saturday for a year or one 
should every day repeat the mantra containing ten names of 
Saturn (in note 1214) and should also repeat a Sanistotra (eulogy 
of Saturn ) every morning By doing so the trouble that Saturn 
causes for seven and half years is averted 


Some of the medieval digests try to furnish an accurate 
definition of Santi Only one may be cited here. The Santi- 
mayukha'^*® of Nllakantha (first half of 17th century A. D.) 
defines it as a rite prescribed by the gastra, which (rite) has its 
motive or urge sinfulness that is not clear (i.e that is only inferred 
or presumed ), that removes evil effects relating only to this 
world, and the performance of which does not lead on to sin 
The first clauses excludes gifts made to remove diseases like 
tuberculosis ; the 2nd clause distinguishes tantis from sacri- 


12l4 The Pauranika mantra is ii: UWIV I 

^ ^ i 

p 135, the ten namesol 
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1216. It was believed in ancient India that diseases and bodily defects 
were due to sins committed in past livea Vide H. of Dh Vol. IV pp 174“ 
11^ VSj (III 207 and 209 ) remarks that the murderer of a brahmana 
snifers from tuberculosis after passing through the births of deer, dog, hog, 
and camel, stglgT 1 ”‘35151 

^tUq!:il 
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fioBB (intended to secure other worldly rewards) and piauascitlas 
(that yield consequences in this world as well as in the 
nest) and the last clause distinguishes santis from rites of black 
magic (for destroying one’s enemies or securing a married 
woman’s love &o.) which is sinful. 

The number of Santis is legion. They are prescribed for 
conjuring away the effects of rare natural phenomena such as 
eclipses, earth-quakes, rainfall ( of peculiar kinds, of blood &c. ) 
hurricanes, fall of meteors, comets, halos. Fata Morgana; for 
protection against the evil effects of the positions and movements 
of planets and stars for the world and for individuals ; for strange 
births among human bemgs and animals ; for the good of horses 
and elephants; for certain untoward happenings about India’s 
banner and about images of gods falling or weeping, the 
cries of birds and beasts, the fall of lizards and the like on a 
person’s limbs and on certain stated periods or on solemn 
occasions. 

All rites of Santi, Faustika rites and the Mahadanas were 
to be performed in ordinary fire, since there is no authority to 
prove that they are to bo performed in fccauta fires or in smarta 
&o. Manu 3. 67 and Yaj. I, 97 refer only to ceremonies laid down 
in the Grhyasutras. On Yaj. I. 285-86 the Mitaksara prescribes 

ordinary fire for offerings in Vinayaka-santi. Vide also Santi- 
mayukha p. 4. 


Both Manu and the Visnudharmasutra prescribe that 
homas in which the Bun is the deity worshipped and Santihomas 
*Quld be performed fay a householder on the parvans (Le. on 
Amavasya). These were Santis at fixed 
periods. Similarly, when a person, male or female, of any caste 

rf possibility that ^eTay 

le soon, or that he may lose his mother or father or his wife or 
MRS or that various diseases may affect him; for removing this 

( and is often performed even now) 
J^a^iiemay enjoy along life, be free from all calamities 
and for his complete prosperity. This is called SastZdaS 
(completion of sixty years) or Ugrarathatanti.^^'^® 

IX No. 3334 for a ms of Ugratatha* 
w. rhomas Presentation volume pj,. 43-45 for •aastyabdBpSrH. ‘ 
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One of the oldest available descriptions of the Ugraratha- 
santi IS found m the BaudhayanagrhyaSesa-sutra (V. 8 . ). It is 
brief and the mam items in it are set out here. It should be 
performed in the month of one’s birth and on the naksatra of 
birth. A vedt as large as a bull’s hide should be made, a jar full 
of water should be placed thereon and on the jar an image of 
Mrtyu (Death ) manufactured with two niskas ( i. e. gold probably 
weighing as much ) should be placed in the south-east corner; 
worship should be offered to the image and a japa of each of the 
mantras * apaitu mrtyuh ’ (‘ may Death go away’, Tai. Br, IH. 7. 
14 4), ‘param Mrtyo’ (O Death* follow the path beyond &c,’, 
Tai. Br II. 7. 14. 5 and Ug. X. 18. 1 ), ‘mS nas-toke’ (O Eudra! 
do not injure our progeny ’ &o., TaL S. IH. 4. 11. 2 and Eb- I 
114 8), and ‘Tryambakam’ (‘we offer sacrifice to Eudra', Tai. 
S. I 8.6 2 and Eg. VII 59. 12) be made 108 times; he offers 
oblations of cooked food with the pin onitvakya ( invitatory 
prayer) ‘ma no mahantam’ (O Eudra ! do not destroy our grown 
up ones &o ’, Tai S TV 5 10. 2 and Eb> 1. 114. 7 ) and the Yajya 
(offering prayer) ‘Ma nas-toke’ (Tai. S. HE. 4. 11. 2 and Eg. 1 114. 
8 ). Then he makes subsidiary offerings of ghee with each verse of 
the Ghrtasukta Then he sprinkles himself with water firom- 
the jar to the accompaniment of mantras from the Mrtyusukta, 
from the Ayusyasukta and with Pauranika mantras, honours 
the officiating priest, gives daksinS to the biahmanas and 
a dinner. 

There is a Ms. ( of only three folios in D. 0. Eo. 609 of the 
year 1882-83, now in the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute at 
Poona) which deals with this Santi attributed to Saunaka and is 
called ITgrarathatanti at the end The tanti is to be performed 
On the day or naksatra of one’s birth On that day the person 
of 60 years should take an auspicious bath, perform his daily 
religious duties, should invite brahmanas and choose one to 
Officiate who is learned in the Vedas and Vedangas and is well 
conducted. First Ganeta worship should he performed, then 


ISIS It Is difficult to say what hymn is intended here by the word 
'ghrtasuktena ' It is probably Rg VI 70 1-6 (gbrtavatibhuvananam S.0i) 
The Mrtyusukta is probably the same as Rg X 13. The Ayusya hymn is 
a Khtla hymn afler Rg X. 128 and begins ‘Syusyam varcasyam rayasposam 
Budbhidam.* The Karmapradipa of Gobbila ( I 17) prescribes that Ayusya 
hymns should be recited in sraddha for &nti. The Smrticandrika ( ^addba 
p. 603 ) quotes Gobhila 1. 17 hnd explains that they are hymns like the one 
beginning ' a ho bhhdrSb ' Kg I 89. 1, 
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Sasiyabdapurli-ianti 

punyaiiavacana, worship of Mother goddesses, then nandisrSddha. 
He shotdd bring together sarmtisadhis,^^^ twigs and leaves of 
five trees, five jewels, jpaficapaj/J/a, andpaficamtta; then worship 
of nine planets should be performed; an image ofMatkandeya 
was to he made from one pala or J palu or ^ pala and the imago 
was placed in a jar full of water surrounded by two garments; 
he should offer the 16 wpacm os and offer to Markandoya 1008, 
or 108 or 28 or eight offerings of fuel sticks, boiled rice, ghee, 
durvS, superior dishes with the mantra (quoted below Then 
he should make a 7io?)ia in honour of Mrtyunjaya (Siva) with 
oblations of durva grass and sesame 10000, or 5000, or 3000 or 
one thousand in number and then he should sacrifice separately 
to the secondary objects of worship, viz. AsvatthSman, Bali, 
Vyasa, Hanumat, Bibhisana, Krpa and Parasurama. Then he 
should perform a homa with fried grams according to his 
ability and should recite &Isukta,*^’’ Rudra, the Ayusya* 
mantras, the Purusasukta and specially the complete recitation 
of the Veda; he should finish the homa and offer purnahuti; 
then water ftom the jar should be sprinkled over the yajamana 
( i. e. person who has completed 60 years ), his wife and his 
near relatives; then there should be a japa of santihymn, 
the Purusasukta, the mantra Rg. X. 18. 1, the Ayusya hymn, 
Pavamana hymn ( hymn to Soma from Rg. IX. ), the six 
verses of Sivasankalpa ( Vaj S. 32 1-6 ), and Mahatanti. Then 
the jar should be donated and the garments rendered wet by 
the ahhseka and a decked cow with calf should be donated 
to the officiating priest ; ten darns to brahmanas and gold 
weighing one hundred tnanas; he should perform ajyaveksana 
and offer ‘ bah ’ (to all beings, crows &c. ) ; he should then receive 
the blessings of the brahmanas and put on a new garment; then 
he should have mrajatia performed and bow to deities and feed 
a thousand or a hundred brahmanas and then himself partake 
of food along with his relatives. Whoever performs this Santi, 
according to the rules prescribed for graha&anti, would certainly 

1219. For vide p 444 above, for five twigs vide pp. 336, 339 

above ondr and for five jewels p. 337. 

1220. UT^vIv ugmpi JW’t I ^ " 

1221. efiujB begins vg is the eleven anuvakas of 

^ IV. 5 1-xi, beginning with 155 uvriar- 3 itgs v w^ ' 4 S are those like 

Wi 11 38 5, VU. 90 6 or XXXIl. 9. 

1222 For the ten danas vide H. of Db. vol. II. p. 869 'and above 
p. 334 for 
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live for a hundred years, all misfortunes will vanish and all 
prosperity will be his. The piayoga (procedure of this ianti ) 
is given below since it is often performed even now. 

It is difficult to say why this Santi was called Ugraratha. 
Another sianti on the completion of 70 years or on the 7th 
of the 7th month of the 77th year is called Bhaimarathl-santi, 
according to the Sabdakalpadruma, which quotes some verses 
from Vaidyalca without stating what work is meant.**®" Baud. 
grhyaSesasutra I. 24 prescribes a Santi for one who has lived up 
to 100 years or one who has seen 1000 amavasyas. 

The general rule about the time for Mantis is that no definite 
time can be fixed for them, since santi rites are performed with 
the object of removing the gvil consequences of men’s lapses 
suggested by such indications ( or omens ) as dreams, the evil 
aspects of planets and the like i. e. they are to be performed as 
and when omens or portents occur or are observed and one 
should not wait for such times as the northward passage of the 
Sun, bright fortnight and that one may perform Santis even in 
the southward passage of the Sun or even in an intercalary 
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If there is no hurry, then a santi was to be petr 
formed on an auspicious ^f^eek-day, an auspicious tithi and on 
certain naksatras, viz. the three TTUaras, EohinI, Sravana^ 
Dhanistha, Satataiaka, Punatvasu, Svati, Magha, iSvinI, Hasta, 
Pusya, Anuradha and Eevati.^^ As regards the Laksahoma 
the Matsya (93. 86 ) prescribes that it should be performed after 
securing favourable planets and Taras (stars). Vide also p. 290 
above about Eotihoma prescribed by the Atbarva-pariiista 
( XXXI pp. 187-191 ). The Matsya prescribes that a Kotihoma 
should be begun in Caitra or Kartika (239 20-21); the invisi- 
bility of Jupiter and Venus and similar matters need not be 
considered when a S3.nti has to be performed immediately on the 
occurrence of an omen ( or portent ) or when the §Snti is meant 
for alleviating the disease from which a person may be suffering. 


As against several adbhufas and ntpatas, texts prescribe a 
rite called Maha^anti. The Sankhayana Gr. (V. 11 ) speaks of a 
Mahasanti, when an ant-hill grows in one’s house, which has been 
referred to above on p.730 note 1162. The details of a MahaSanti 
differ in different texts and on different occasions. The Ad- 
bhuta-sagara provides that where no specific details about Santis 
against certain utpatas like a fail of meteors are prescribed one 
should have recourse to a tan ti consisting in homa offerings to the 
accompaniment of one million repetitions of the sacred Gayatrl 
verse (‘tat-savitur’&o. Eg HI. 62, 10) or to the Mahatanti 
called Abhaya according to the nature (grave or light) of the 
omen or portent.^^ In the Marathi commentary on the 


^1224, 


^ wun ta i\ anxvufira i n?- 

aranni?, i^'e'auj%a*tRnmRBTOavi fSra- 

^ ^ au a v M«avM^5 -.m »i i t5fau -. aasi 

^ 

^svav; I agqma44 p 796 (vol.l). This whole passage of 

® (on ) occurs on folio 4a and b in the Baroda 

®s of It. 
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208-211 a ) prescribes a mahaSnli put in the 

or thenla^? starting on an invasion, or when a person has a bad dream 
bLo anfavourable. or when there is an earthquake &c Vide 

H, D. 36 
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Nirnayasindhu (p. 233 ) about the question of a rite on the -first 
appearance of a woman’s monthly illness a japa of Mahasanti is 
prescribed after an elaborate homa and worship and the Maha- 
santi is explained as consisting of the recitation of Bg 1. 89« 
1-10 (beginning with ‘a no bhadra’), Bg V. 51. 11-15 (beginning 
with 'svasti no mimitam&o ’) and Bg. VIl 33, 1-15 (begin- 
ning with ’san-nalndragni’). The Bhavisyottara ( 143. 2-46 ) 
describes a Mahasanti to be performed at a king’s coronation> 
on his marching out on an invasion, when one has bad dreams 
or inauspicious omens {mmxttas), when the planets are un- 
favourable or when there is lightning and the fall of meteors, 
when a Xetu appears, in a hurricane, earthquake, birth on 
a Miila naksatra or Gandanta, on birth of twins, when parasols 
and banners fall on the ground, when a crow, owl or pigeon 
enters a house, when malefic planets are retrograde ( especially 
in the naksatra or iSsi of birth), when Jupiter, Saturn, 
Mars and the Sun are in the 1st, 4th, 8th or 13th houses 
(in a person’s horoscope), when there is grdhayuddha\ when 
garments, weapons, horses and cows, or jewels and hair 
are lost, or when rainbow is seen at night in front, when the 
beam on a house pillar is smashed, when a she — mule conceives, 
on eclipses of the Sun and the Moon — on these a Mahasanti 
is commended. The procedure is briefly as follows • Five learned 
and well-conducted brahmanas should ofiSciate in a mandapa 
ten or twelve cubits on each side, in the midst of which there 
should be a raised platform four cubits on each side and in the 
south-east corner of that platform there should be a himda 
( receptacle for fire ) Five jars should be placed, four in the four 
intermediate quarters (south-east &c. ) and the fifth in the 
middle of the platform and numerous things such as twigs and 
leaves of some plants, jewels, sandalwood, mustard grains, iami 
and durbd., Jcuias and grains of rice should be collected thereon; 
Vedic mantras such as ‘asiuhmsano’ (Bg. X 103 1) on north- 
west, ‘ Isa vasya’ (Vaj S. 40. 1) on north-east, were to be recited 
over the jars, worship is to be offered with qandlia, flowers, lamps, 
fruits like coooanut to the jars and fire diould he placed in the 
Aunda with ' agnim dutam’ (Eg 1.12 1), seat (osana) should 
be offerred with the mantra ‘hiranya-garbhah’ (Bg X. 131. 1)> 
then payasa should be cooked to the accompaniment of Purusa- 
sukta ( Bg X 90), eighteen fuel sticks of sam! and seven palasa 
ones ^ould be cast into Agni, seven ahutts of clarified ghee and 
seven of rice boiled in milk should be offered to Agni with a 
paantra ‘ Jatavedase’ (Bg I. 99 1), four more with the hymn 
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‘ tarat sa mandi ’ ( ^Ig. IX. 58 ), seven wifcli ‘ yamaya ’ ( T?.g. X. 14 
13 ) and again seven with ‘ idam Visnur’ ( Bg. 1. 22. 17 ) and 27 
ahutis to the 27 naksatras, then performance of ‘svistakrt* 
homa, grahahoma with sesame covered with ghee, then praya- 
Scitta; thns ends the homa; then the yajumana sitting on a 
throne of katmarya wood should have sprinkled over him to the 
accompaniment of drum-heating and conch-blowing water from 
the five jars with five different mantras, then an offering to all 
the directions {digbali) with the mantra ‘salutation to all 
bhutas’. After the hath, hrahmanas recite a santi over him 
after letting fall a stream of santi water all round ; then puny aha- 
vacam and then close of the santi rite, then gifts of land, gold, 
beds, seats according to the person's ability to hrahmanas; he 
should treat to a sumptuous meal the poor and helpless and men 
learned in the Yeda, On doing this he secures long life, quick 
victory over enemies, even difficult undertakings succeed. 

The huge work Adbhutasagara is mostly concerned with 
tare natural phenomena such as halo, rainbows, hurricanes, 
glowing horizon (digdaka), meteors, comets, earthquakes, rain 
without clouds, red rain, shower of fish, Fata Morgama &c. 

A few words must be said about some striking ones out of 
these. First comes earthquake. The Br. S- { 32. 1-2 ) puts forth 
four theories of his predecessors about the cause of an earthquake 
viz. it was caused by huge animals dwelling inside the seas 
(view of Xatyapa) or according to others (Garga ) it was caused 
by the heavy breaths emitted by the elephants of the quarters 
when tired by carrying the weight of the earth ; others ( like 
Vasistha) said that earthquake noise is caused by the winds 
striking against each other ( in the sky) and falling on the earth ; 
other acSryas (like Vrddhagarga) held that an earthquake was 
caused by adrsta (i, e. by the sins of the people on the earih^*^). 
In verses 3-7 of Br. S. ( chap. 32 ) Varaha narrates the myth 
that mountains had in the dim past wings and the earth being 
much shaken by their movements approached Fitamaba 
(Brahma) and Brahma seeing her sad plight asked Indra to 
discharge his thunderbolt for clipping the wings of mountains 
and for removing the anger (or sorrow) of the earth; India did 
so, but he told the earth that Yayu, Agni, Indra ( himself ) and 

^1 227. wgtguvt seta out a novel canse o£ earthquake ‘ vqr 

\ uqt ligTO ufiMbnmwiwtm# 21. 23-21; st. ui. 
P . 383 qnotes this verse from 'with alight variations. 
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Varuna would (each) at dififerant parts of the day and night make 
the earth shake in order to indicate (to mortals) the fruits of their 
good and bad deeds. In Br, S 32 8-22 Yaraha describes the 
^heres and premonitory signs of Vayu, Agni, Indra and Yamna 
with the naksatras and the countries they affect The Adbhuta- 
sagara (pp 383-409) quotes most of the verses of Yaraha and pres- 
cribes santis for each of the four deities that are deemed to be con- 
nected with earthquakes. The Adbhutasagara refers to earthquakes 
that happened when angry Arjuna got no sleep after he made a 
vow that he would kill Jayadratha before the next day’s sunset 
(Dronaparva 77 4) and when Duryodhana challenged Bhima for 
a mace fight ( Salyaparva 56 10 and 58 49 ) 

It should not he a matter for surprise that ancient and 
medieval Indians regarded earthquakes as punishments sent by 
God for the sins of men. The English poet Cowper gives vent to 
this belief in his poem ‘ Timepeace The most distinguished 
Indian of modern times viz Mahatma Gandhi, regarded the 
earthquake in Bihar that occurred on January 15, 1934, and 
affected an area of about 30000 square miles and a population 
of about 15 millions and that killed thousands and made 
millions homeless, as God’s punishment for the prevalence of the 
evil system of nntouchability in Hindu ^^29 society. To the 
natural and usual query why God should punish a small country 
or a small community with frightful earthquakes and overwhelm- 
ing waves when other countries and millions of other people are 
guilty of the same misdeeds, Cbwper endeavours to give a reply 

1Z28, What then? Were they the wicked above all, 

And we the righteous, whose fast-anchored isle 
Moved not, while theirs was rocked like a light skiff, 

The sport of every wave. No 1 none are clear, 

And none than we more guilty But where all 
Stand chargeable with guilt, and to the shafts 
Of wrath obnoxious, God may choose bis mark. 

May punish, if he please, the less, to warn 
The more malignant 

'Timepiece ' lines 150-1S8 

1229. Vide the eight volume life of Mahatma Gandhi by D. 6, 
Tendulkar, vol 3 pp 304-308 and vol 4 pp. 41-42. The characteristic 
sentences arc ‘ A man of prayer regards what are known as physical cala- 
mities as divine chastisement alike for individuals and nations'. 'A mao 
like me cannot but believe that this earthquake is a divine chastisement 
sent by God for our sins* (vol 3p 303 ), ' I share the belief with the 

whole world, ciiiliscd and nnciiilizcd, that calamities such as the Bihar 
one come to mankind as chastisement for their sins' ( tbid, p 305 }• 
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in the lines quoted above It appears that, in spite of the be- 
liefs now discredited, Vrddha Garga and Varaha appear to have 
also believed that comets had orbits like planets and were visible 
in the firmament at certain long intervals of time. 


The rules to be observed about eclipses have already boon 
stated above (pp. 243-250). Though the real causes of lunar 
and solar eclipses were known long before the time of Varaha- 
mihira as shown above (p. 242, n 622) this knowledge was not 
accepted by the masses for centuries and even now many people 
in India still entertain the old beliefs about eclipses.'^ VarSha 
criticises ancient writers like Vrddha Garga and Parasara who 
prophesied an eclipse when five planets including Mercury 
came together or there were such mmtttas as halo of the Sun, dim 
rays (Br. S. V. 16-17 ). Here the Santi for it will be briefly 
described. One view was that an eclipse was auspicious to 
a person, if the eclipse occurs when the Sun or the Moon is in 
the Srd, 6th, 10th or 11th rasi ( zodiacal sign ) from the rasi of 
the birth of a person, it is neither auspicious nor inauspicious 
when any one of the two is in 2nd, 5th, 7th or 9th rSsi from that 
of birth and it is inauspicious when the eclipsed sun or moon is 
in the Ist, 4th, 8th and 12th rasi from the rasi of birth. The 
view (rf Garga was that if an eclipse occurs when the sun or 
moon is in the rasi of the birth of a person or if any of them is 
in the 1st, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th or 12th raM from that of birth or 
if any of them occupies the naksatra of the birth of a person or 
the 9th naksatra from that of birth, it leads to calamities for 
that person. If an eclipse occurred when the Sun or Moon 
occupied the naksatra of the day of the coronation of the king, 
that portend s the ruin of the kingdom, the loss of friends and’ 

1230. Vide Bertrand Russell in 'Impact of science on society ' p. 11 
for remarks on eclipses and for the use even Milton makes of popular behefs 
about them 


1331. <t m i TixUM i an^ 

It V. 16-17 Vide grera’s quotations on these 

irom and 






m. f^. p. 68. 
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tho death of the king Atri Paid that when the oclipso of the 
Sun or Moon occurs in the naksatra of a person’s liirth, disoaso, 
journeys and death arc porlondod, and groat diingor for tho king 
(whoso naksatra is so aflcclcd) Tho n%orting of ovil would 
follow if tho man makes gifts and is engaged ( that day ) in 
worship of gods and jupaP^^ Several modes of ‘-'mti are pro- 
Bcnbod, particularly for him uhooo rjsi or nakt atra of birth or 
one of three naksatras (viz, that of birth, tho one preceding and 
tho one following tho naktalra of birth) is occupied by tho 
eclipsed Sun or Moon, Ono \wiy is to mako tho figure of a 
serpent ( that represents tho demon R'ihu ) with gold or flour and 
to donate it to a brahmana Another was to make a sorpont out 
of gold weighing a pala ( i o. 330 ijniijai, ) or ono half, ono fourth 
or ono eighth pala and to fix a jewel on its hood and place tho 
serpent figure in a vessel of copper, bronco or cast iron full of 
ghee and donate it with a daksina and also donate a silver disc 
of tho moon and a golden serpent when it is a lunar eclipse and 
a golden disc of the Sun and a golden sorpont when it is a solar 
eclipse Further gifts of a horse, chariot, cow s, land, sesame, ghee 
and gold also are rocommondod Tlie mantra accompanying the 
gifts addressed to Rahu is quoted bolow,’^* Tho Nirnayasindhu 
also sets out a far more elaborate saiiti from tho MatsyapnrSna, 
which is passed over for reasons of space, 

The fall of meteors ( iilhu ) required a santi. There wore 
several beliefs about them Garga held that they wore missiles 
discharged by the Lokapalas who send dowm flaming raeteoro 
as missiles for indicating (coming) auspicious or calamitous 
events. Another view was that they were really souls that fell 

1233 TRV 5CIVVW WSJW gCWRT HWT I 

q by 31 wr ( q. m m. p. os), 

1234 3115 =3rii?r I vrv i smiu utri 

n q by qimiv^q! p 543 

1235. The^isnRw is eutnq mnum ifi myiMO j u i qnannRti^ 

5TiFasi^ uv II iq»3»a5 nuig n i iuiqqui w .jHi-taa i rnmv w 

<% P 68, «nfiu*a P 35 Vide tijjniuui chap. 106 and Malsya 
251 for the story of Rahu at the time of the churning of the ocean and 
I. A vol 16 p 288 (for the same) and I A. vol, 21 p. 123 about the 
customs connected witn eclipses 

1236, Lokapalas are guardians of the world or of the font cardinal 
directions and four intermediate ones from the east onwards in order vis, 
Indra, Agni, Yama, Shrya, Varuna, 'S^yu, Kubera, Soma, Some snbatitut e 
Mirrti for Surya Vide Mann V 96. 
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■■wn to the earth (for fresh births) after enjoying in heaven 
ihe favourable results of their aotionsA^®’ Meteors are often 
referred to in the epics as falling on serious occasions e, g, the 
Salya-parva mentions the fall of a flaming meteor accomp- 
anied by a great noise and whirlwind when Duryodhana fell in 
ihe macefight with Bhima. In Dronaparva a flaming meteor is 
referred to as indicative of the coming death of the great acarya 
and warrior Drona. The Adbhutasagara (pp, 342-344) quotes 
a long passage ( of 23^ verses ) from Atharvanadbhuta about the 
fall of meteors by day. It is said therein that such a fall of 
meteors by day portends the destruction of the country and its 
king and therefore a Mahaianti called Amrta should be per- 
formed. There is an Atharvana-parisista LVIU b on ulka, but 
the Adbhutasagara verses do not appear to have been extracted 
from that. 


Certain natural phenomena, though they may be called 
utpatas if they occur at certain times, are not to be regarded as 
such at certain other times. In Br. S. 45, 82 Varaha says that 
certain occurrences natural to certain seasons do not lead to any 
unfavourable consequences; one should know them from the 
verses composed by Rsiputra that are concise. Then he pro- 
ceeds: in Madhu and Madhava (Caitra and Vaisakha) the 
following occurrences lead to good viz. lightning, meteors, earth- 
quake, glowing twilight, noisy whirl-winds, halo ( of Sun and 
Moon), dust in the sky, vapour (in forest), red sunrise and 
sunset ; possibility of getting from trees food, rasas ( sweet &o. ), 
oily substances, numerous flowers and fruits, and amorous 
activities among cows and birds. The following are beneficial 
( aupicious ) in summer ( Jyestha and Asadha) viz. sky rendered 
usky by the fall of stars and meteors, or in which the appear- 
ance of the^ Sun and the Moon is dark-brown, which is full of 
ery glow without a flaring fire, loud noises, vapour, dust and 
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winds, in whicTi evenings are like red lotus and which look like 
a stormy sea, and when rivers are dried up. In the rains 
{ Havana and Bhadrapada ) the following portend no danger viz. 
rainbow, halo ( of Sun and Moon ), lightning, dried trees giving 
out fresh sprouts, the earth quaking or rolling or showing other 
than its usual appearance, noises in the earth or gaps therein, 
or when lakes increase in expanse of water or rivers rise up ( in 
floods ), or when walls are full or when houses on hills roll down. 
In Sarad (Siivina and Kartika) the following are not of evil 
import viz the sight of divine damsels, ghosts, gandharvas, air 
conveyances and other adbhutas, the planets, naksatras and 
other stars becoming visible by day in the sky, noises of song 
and music in forests and on mountain peaks, abundance of 
crops and reduction of waters In Hemanta ( MSrgasIrsa and 
Pausa) the following are au^icious viz. the presence of cool 
winds and frost, loud cries of birds and beasts, the sight of 
raksas (evil spirits), Yaksas and other (usually invisible) 
beings, non-human voices, directions darkened by vapour 
together with the sky, forests and mountains, the appearance of 
the rise and setting of the Sun .at a higher point than usual. 
The following appearances are auspicious in Sisira (Magha and 
Phalguna) viz the fall of snow, portentous winds, sight of 
terrible beings and adbhutas, sky resembling dark collyrium and 
rendered reddish-yellow by the fall of meteors and stars, the 
birth of various strange issue from women, cows, sheep, mares, 
beasts, and birds, strange appearances of leaves, sprouts and 
creepers. These when seen in the proper seasons are auspicious 
in those respective seasons, but when seen at other than the 
proper seasons they are very terrible portents. Two verses ““ 


1240. ^ ^ 
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and 95 The occurrence of these twelve verses ( 45, 83-94 ) both in Br S, 
and Visnndharmottara raises the important question of the chronological 
relation of the two works Varabamihira expressly tells us that be tool the 
twelve verses (45 83-94 ) from Rsiputra or shortened them Therefore, be 
did not borrow from the Visnudharmottara Rsiputra has been often quoted 
by Varaha in bis works (vide above p 593 and my paper in JBBRAS for 
19'18-49, lOl 24-25, p 15) The 3T m PP 743-744 quotes the verses 
from q ti jVl iif, ttrt4a<l“ li and qitduRai The twelve verses occur 

in lli?V 229, 14-25, II. 134 15-26 It must be stated that 3T HI 
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about Madtiu-Madhava and the last one (Br. S, 45. 84-85 and 
95) are quoted below. The Br. S. further provides^^u whatever 
Gathae ( prakrit verses or simply verses ) are recited by parsons of 
distracted intellect, the utterances of children and what women 
speak out does not turn out to be wrong and that a person that 
understands utpatas, even though ha may be devoid of mathema- 
tics (about planets), becomes famous and a favourite of the king* 
and by knowing the secret (or esoteric) words of the sage 
(Bsiputra ) which are stated (by me), a person sees the past, the 
present and the future. 

Another very curious portent mentioned in the Maha- 
bharata, Kausikasutra^^^ ( kandika 105 ), Matsya ( 243 ), Visnu- 
dharmottara, Brhataamhita and the Adbhutasagara (pp'. 425- 
436), Hemadri on Vrata vol. 11 (pp. 1078-79 ) and Madanaratna 
(on tanti, folio 54b) is the trembling, dancing, laughing and 
weeping of the images of gods. The Bhlsmaparva^^w refers to 
the images in the temples of the Kaurava king doing these acts. 
In the encounter of Hiranyakatipu with the Man-lion form of 


( Continued from last page ) 

agrees most closely with while in the 'the readings 

and the order of verses differ a good deal from the si. Wf. In 
my 'History of Sanskrit Poetics’ (1951) pp 65-70 I arrived for the 
Viamdharmotlara at a date between 500-600 A. D on other evidence In 
my opinion It is probable that the Visnudharmoltara borrows the verses 
from the Brhat-samhiti. If that he accepted, the Visnudharmottara (at 
least the and section of it ) most be later than 600 A. D It is possible to 
argne that the Purana might have taken them from Rsiputra Bnt the 
urana does not say so and in keeping with the assumed character of the 
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Visnu the Matsyapurana^^“ states ‘the images of all gods shut 
and open their eyes, laugh, weep, scream, emit smoke, blaze, and 
these signs indicate that great danger impends.’ In the 
.Stharvana-parisista^^^ LXXU this matter is treated (in prose). 
It says ‘there are portents called dtvya which occur in temples, 
they (images) laugh, sing, weep, shriek, perspire, cause smoke 
ito issue out of them, they blaze, they tremble, open their eyes 
and shut them, blood oozes from them, they move to and fro.’ 
ZThese strange phenomena are said to forebode drought, danger 
from weapons, famine, epidemic in the country and destruction 
of the king and his ministers (or relatives). The santi pre- 
scribed in the same Ztharvana-paritista (4 7 ) is as follows : one 
should boilpaj/flsa in the milk of 108 kaptla cows, if such cows 
are not available one should cook pSyasa with the milk of one 
hundred milch cows ; ha should put on the fire fuel sticks with 
ends towards the east, should spread round the fire darbha grass 
and should offer oblations (of rice) in fire to the accompaniment 
of the mantras addressed to Eudra““ and called Eaudra-gana 
and also offer clarified butter ( in fire ) He should present white 
flowers, ha should treat brahmanas with boiled rice and should 
donate the same cows (thp milk of which was used for cooking 
payasa) or donate the kingdom for a limited period for the 
satisfaction of a brahmana, he should give to the ofiSoiating 
priest a thousand cows and donate a good village. 


Now Mantis on the birth of human beings should be referred 
to. There are several tantis concerning the birth of a human 
being, such as a child’s birth on Mula, ZSlesa, Jyestha naksatras, 
on gan^nta, on the 14th tithi of the dark fortnight or on 

1244, 
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LXXn ( ) P. 525. It may be noticed that three of these 
actions occur in the sftmijf and six in HcPT 


1246 The ^y| g| ( the string of mantras addressed to Rudra in a 
wnti ) specified in XXXII, 17 is as follows 

?pff , iRR 

1 Vide note I on p 146 m Bloomfield’s edition of the 
50. 13 for identification of these pratikas from the Atharvavcda. 
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amavasya, on Vyatipata-yoga or on Vaidhrti or in an eclipse, 
or on the birth of twins, or when a girl is born to a person after 
three successive births of sons or a son is born after three succes- 
sive births of girls. Some of these santis are performed even 
now. Therefore two of them which are still in vogue, though 
gradually becoming infrequent, are briefly described here. The 
consequences x)f birth on Mula, Jyestha and ASlesa are more or 
less similar. Here the santi for birth on 5.§lesa is briefly 
set out. 

The A&lesa naksatra has a mean measure of 60 ghatls. It 
is to be divided into ten parts in order viz. 5, 7, 2, 3, 4, 
8, 11, 6, 9 and 5 ; birth of a son in these parts indicates in order 
the loss of kingdom, death of father, death of mother, addiction 
to lovemaking, he has devotion to father, has strength, loses pro- 
perty, has proneness to charity, pleasures, ’wealth. If the naksatra 
be divided into four parts, birth in the flrst part is auspicious but in 
the other three parts indicates loss of wealth, death of father, death 
of mother. If the child is a girl bom- on the last three quarters of 
Aslesa indicates the death of the future mother-in-law of the 
girl; if the child be a boy and is born in the last three quarters 
of Aslesa, that indicates death of his future mother-in-law. One 
should perform a santi for birth on any quarter of A&lesa, either 
on the 12th day from birth, or if that be not possible, on the next 
Aslesa or on any auspicious day. On that day he ( the father or 
other performer) should make a sankalpa^’® as noted below 


wiw: auwreg *nsw: i 
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P- 244; foho 88 b. The presiding deity of aSesa is serpent. 

The first half of the first verse mentions the head, month and other parts 
of a serpent's body ( in all ten ), Separate as rtera; plus 
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The ’TigeOi-H'itUl'Rt is described in the ( on 

folios 35 b and 36 a) and in pp, 59-60 On a new surpa 

( winnowing bashet ) a red piece of cloth is spread, the new born child is 
placed thereon, and is covered with cotton thread from head to the soles 
of the feet and is put on a heap of sesame, then the child is brought near a 
cow s mouth. Then ( pretending that ) the infant is born from a cow's mouth, 
the child is bathed with cow’s milk with the hymn ‘ Visnur-yonim kalpa- 
yaln’(Rg X.184 l,3ra|. V 25. 5 and gil VI 4.21 ). The infant should 
receive the touch of the cow’s limbs at the hands of the priest with the 
mantra of Visnu ( Rg. X, 184 1 ). The ofSciating priest should take the 
Child that is ( now imagined as) born from (the mouth of) the cowhand 
{ Continued on next page ) 
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after performing the Gomukhaprasava-santi. He should wraship 
Rudra and Vaiuna on two jars, should invoke the serpents, the 
lords of Aslesa, on an image placed on a Jar established on the 
figure of a lotus with twentyfour petals and invoke Brhaspati, 
the lord of Pusya naksatra, to the south of the jar (for serpents) 
and the pitrs (the lords of Magha) to the north of Asilesa jar and 
invoke on the twentyfour petals, beginning from the petal which 
is due east and proceeding to the right therefrom, twentyfour 
deities beginning with Bhaga, the lord of Purva PhalgunI up to 
Aditi, lordof Punarvasu, then he should invoke tho lokapalas 
(^ight); then worship all the deities invoked, establish fire (for 
homa) and the planets and perform ani.ad^ana (putting fuel on 
the sacred Agni ). After the anvadhana of the Sun and other 
planets he should offer to the principal deities, viz the seipents, 
108 or 28 of each of tho materials viz. payasa mixed with ghee, 
fuel sticks, clarified butter and boiled rice, to Brhaspati and pitrs 
28 or 8 offerings of the same materials and to tho 24 deities ( of 
naksatras ) viz Bhaga and the rest eight ahuUs of payasa to 
each with the verso ‘raksohanam’ (Rg. X. 87 1) The other 
deities are to be worshipped as in siSnti for birth on Mfila naksatra 
and the offerings and mantras are to be the same as in that 
SSnti A ianti for the birth of a child on the I4th tithi of the 
dark half is still in vogue and the author knows about it 
personally; it is described at length in the Madanaratna (folio 
24 from Gargya ) and in Santi-kamalakara. The ianti on the 
birth of a child on Mula naksatra is described in Madanaratna 
feom Garga (folio 27b to 28b, ) one peculiarity of which is that 
the father had to collect one hundred roots of trees and plants 
( mula means ‘root’ ). Vide also Santi-kamalakara ( folio 77a ). 

( Conlinuei from last page ) 

hand it over to the mother who should pass it on to the father who abould 
then return it to the mother The child should be placed on a piece of cloth 
and the father should look at the face of the infant Then the priest should 
sprinkle the infant nith drops from the mixture of cow’s unne, dong, milk, 
curds and ghee with the mantras beginning with ' Apo hi stha ' ( Rg. X. 9 
I ), The father then smells thnee parts of the child's head with the 
mantra ' thon art born from each limbs of the father &c. ' ( 

I and places it with the 

mother This mantra is quoted in Nirnkta III 4 and in the Br. Tip. VI 
4 8, It would be noticed that there is a symbolic simulation of the child 
( that was horn on an uniceky naksatra &c ) as having been born from the 
month of a cow ( a very sacred animat from Vedic times ) Vide 
pp, 171-172 for details of The mantra ' Visnur yonim 

kalpayatn ' is employed in the Garbhadbana rite. 
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The birth of a girl after three successive births of boys or of 
a boy after three successive births of girls \?a3 supposed to 
indicate unfavourable consequences to the parents and the family 
and death of the eldest, loss of wealth and great sorrow. There- 
fore a §anti was recommended on the 11th or 12th day from the 
birth of a girl or boy (as the case may be) or on an auspicious day. 
He (the father) should choose acarys (chief oificiating priest) and 
other priests, then perform a sacrifice to planets and offer worship 
to the golden images of Brahma, Visnu, Siva and Indra on 
ajar placed on a heap of grains. On a fifth jar he should 
worship Rudra and one brahmana should recite four hymns to 
Rudra eleven tmes and all santisuktas when homa is being 
performed. The acarya should cast into the fire fuel-sticks, ghee, 
sesame and boiled rice 1003, 108 or 300 times to four deities viz. 
Brahma, "V isnu, Mahesa and Indra respectively with the mantras 
‘Brahma jajnanam’ (Tai. S. IV, 2.8,2, Vaj, S, 13,3), ‘idam 
Visnut’ (Rg. I 22,17), ‘ Tryamabakam yajamahe’ (Rg. VII, 
59.12), ‘Yata Indra bhayamahe’ (Rg. VUI. 61. 13). Then he 
should perform ‘Svistakrt’ homa, then offer bali and 
purnahuh. The family members should be sprinkled with the 
sacred water. The performer should honour the acarya and 
donate some gold and a cow to him and give da7c§iTia to the other 
priests, should look into a vessel full of ghee and should maVn 
the brahmanas recite santi verses. The images with the addi- 
tions or decorations thereof ^ould be donated to the guru, 
brahmanas, poor and helpless people should bo fed according to 
his ability. By doing this santi all misfortunes are destroyed, 
(Nirnayasindhu p. 248 and Santiratnakara, folio 109 ). 

The KauSikasutra (kandikasllO and 111), Brhatsamhita“« 
(chap. 45. 51-54) and the Adbhutasagara pp. 559-569 deal at 
length with the portents of births to woman, cows, mares, aha 
asses &o. A few passages only are set out here. Varahamihira 

says ‘when women give birth to monstrosities, or to two, 
three, four or more children at the same time or they are 
delivered much before or after the proper time, then results 


ofDh. vol. II pp a08, 1257 (2nd note) 

• 2'^® “d Dhannasiadhu p. 186 for this Snti called 

aprasavasanti’ , e santi on the successive births o£ a gronp of three 

The (P.20) prescribes that the 
buti is to be Mst into fire with the mantra 'Murdhanam divo'Rg. 
VI. 7. 1. Vaj. S. VII. 24. Tai. S. I 4. 13. ' 
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dEtrucfcion of the country or family’. The Matsyapurana 235. 
1—3 and Visrndharmottara IL 140. 1-3 have identical verses 
similar to tiie above. The Bhlsmaparva^^ (chap 3 3-7) refersto 
portentous births such as the following; ‘pregnant women and 
women who had never before given birth to sons produce mon- 
strosities; so also even wives of men who are Vedic scholais are 
giving birth to eagles and peacocks, mares give birth to calves, 
do^ to jackals; some women have given birth to four or five girls 
(at the same time)&c’. The Br. S proceeds*^^ ‘If mares, 
camels, ^e-buffaloes and cow-elephants give birth to twins, that 
I>ortends death to them The effect of such births will come to 
pass about six months later; Garga has declarediwo slokas as to 
the ranti in such cases The women that give birth ( to twins or 
monstriBities) should be removed to another place (or country ) 
by one that d^ires his own happiness, he should gratify 
biahmanas by gifts of things desired by them and should cause 
a santi (propitiatory rite) to be performed; as to quadrapeds, 
they diould be removed from their fiocks or herds and be aband- 
oned in other countries; otherwise there would be ruin of the 
town, the owner and the flock or herd.’ 

Various modes were employed to divine the future, viz. 
(1) the position of planets and stars, (3) individual horoscopes, 
(3) fli^t and cries of birds like khanjana and crow, (4) natural 
phenomena ( eclipses, meteors &c ), ( 5 ) dreams, ( 6 ) voices 
suddenly heard, ( 7 ) the physical and mental conditions of men, 
animsds The first four have already been briefly dealt with, 
Uow dreams will be taken up for discussion. 

It has already been seenfp 738, notes 1157 andll58)how in 
the Vedic literature dreams had been associated with good luck or 
ill-luck. The two epics, the Svapnadhyaya ( of Atharvana-pari- 
sista LXVnipp 438-449), the Brhad-yoga-yatra of Varaha 
{ chap 16. 1—31 ), Fnranas such as Vayu (chap 19. 13-18), Matsya 
(eihap.343), Visnudharmottara (IL 176), Bhavisya 1. 194, Brahma- 
varrarta-purana ( Ganesa-khanda 34 10-40 ), describe good or 
bad dreams; Agni (339, many verses of which are the same 
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Works on iantis abortt dreams 

as those of Matsya chap. 243), Bhujabala of Bhoja jPP- 
verses 1347-1378 ), the Adbhutasagara pp. 493-515 deal 
at length -with the matters relating to dreams and santis 
therefor. Sankaracarya in his commentary on Vedantasutra^ - 
remarks that those who have studied the Svapnadhyaya 
declare that to see oneself riding on an elephant or the like 
is auspicious and to sea oneself sitting in a conveyance 
drawn by asses is inauspicious ( or unlucky ). It appears that 
rarely an ancient writer like Angiras^^’^ said ‘ the movements 
of planets, dreams, nimittas (like throbbing), utpatas (portents) 

produce some consequences by chance; wise men are not afraid 

of them’. Numerous dreams are mentioned in the Ramayana on 
several occasions. Some examples may he given.^ In the 
Sundarakanda (chap. 27, 23 ff) Trijata ( a raksasr ) details several 
dreams that she saw and that indicated the destruction of 
raksasas and that were favourable to Rama. Among the evil 
omens that she saw in her dream about Ravana were ; he had his 
head shaved, ha drank oil with which he was drenched, he was 
dressed in red garments, was intoxicated, wore wreaths of 
Karavlra flowers, he fell on the earth from his puspaka balloon, 
ha was carried in a chariot drawn by asses, he was wearing red 
flowers and was anointed with red unguents &c. ( verses 19-27 ). 
Similar dreams occur as seen by Trijata in the story of Eama 
Contained in the Vanaparva chap. 280. verses 64-66. In the 
Ayodhyakanda ( chap. 69. 8. ff) Bharata who was with his 
maternal uncle saw .in a dream his father (DaSaratha) dirty and 
with dishevelled hair, falling from a mountain peak in a turbid 
lake full of oowdung, drinking that dirty water and oil; he also 
saw the ocean dried up and the moon fallen on the earth, he saw 
his father seated on a dark seat of iron and wearing black gar- 
ments and beaten by women dark and tawny in colour, he saw 
him going to the south in a chariot drawn by asses &o. Bharata 
says that these dreams indicated the death of the-king (Dasaratha) 
or of R^a or Laksmana. In the Mausalaparva of the Maha- 
bharata (chap. 3. 1-4) the Yadavas saw in dreams a black 
woman with whitish teeth running to Dvaraka with a laugh and 
kidnapping their women and terrible vultures were seen to be 
devouring the Vrsnis and Andhakas in their own houses in 
which sacred fires had been established &c 

on III. 2 4. 
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It is impossible to point out tbe unlucky and lucky dreams 
as their number mentioned in Adbhutasagara (pp 502-513), 
quoting the Puranas, Parasara, the works of Varaha and others 
is extremely large One passage from the Matsyapurana ( 242 
verses 2-14, quoted in AdbhutasSgara pp 502-503 ) is cited here 
by way of illustration; ‘the springing of grass and plants from 
one’s body (except from the navel); bronze vessels dashed 
against one’s head and pulverized; shaving of the head; 
nakedness; wearing dirty garments; bath with oil; being 
smeared with mud; fall from a high spot (hill&c); sitting 
in a swing, collecting mud and iron, killing horses; ascend- 
ing trees that have flowers and over circles and riding boars, 
bears, asses and camels; eating of (the flesh of) birds and 
fishes and oil and rice mixed with mudga or ;nasa, dancing, 
laughing, marriage and singing ; playing on musical instru- 
ments other than stringed ones; going for a dip in a river, 
bath with water mixed with cowdung or mud or with water 
fallen on bare earth; entering the womb of one’s mother, 
ascending a funeral pyre; the fall of Indra’s banner; the 
fall of the Sun and the Moon; seeing portents of the three 
kinds (heavenly, those in atmospheric regions and earthly): 
anger of gods, brahmauas, kings and one’s p'o us , embracing 
maidens; sodomy, loss of one’s limbs; vomiting and purging, 
going to the southern direction, being overwhelmed by a 
disease; fall of fruits and of flowers; fall of houses; sweeping 
of houses with a broom; playing with goblins, birds or animals 
that subsist on putrid flesh, monkeys, bears and men, humilia- 
tion by strangers (or enemies); arising of calamity brought on 
by another person (or enemy); wearing ochre-coloured garments; 
playing with women ; plunging into oil or drinks; wearing red 
flowers and applying red unguents; these and others are inaus- 
picious dreams. 

In the Brhadyogayatm^^ Varaha prescribes that Qie king 
wearing silken garments, pearls and jewels and accompanied by 
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astrologers and purohita sliould enter the temple of his favourite 
deity, should place the images of the dikpalas therein, worship 
them with mantras, place four jars full of water in the four 
directions, should thrice repeat the mantras beginning with 
*Taj]agrato duram’ ( Vaj. S. 34, 1 ), should eat only once that day, 
sleep on his right side and pray to Budra (as noted in n 1254) and 
examine the dream, auspicious or inauspicious, seen towards the 
close of night. 


The Matsya (242. 21-35) sets out^^^ lucky dreams as follows : 
ascending (or riding on) mountains, palaces, elephants, horses 
and bulls; going among trees having white flowers; the shooting 
of trees and grass from the navel and seeing (the sleeper) 
endowed with many hands or heads ; wearing garlands of very 
white flowers and very white garments; eclipse of the Sun, Moon 
and nafcsatras; sprinkling water (on one’s body) all over; 
embracing or raising the banner of Indra , seizure of the earth 
and seas; slaughter of enemies; victory in disputes, in gambling 
and in battle; eating of wet (fresh) meat, of fish and of payasa 
(rice boiled in milk and sugar); seeing blood or being bathed 
with it; drinking liq.uor, blood, intoxicants and milk; being 
surrounded on the earth with intestines; sight of bright sky; 
sucking the udders (the milk) of cows and she-buffaloes and of 
lionesses, cow-elephants and mares; receiving favours from 
(images of) gods, gurus and brahmanas , bath with water flowing 
from the horns of cows or falling from the Moon ( this prognos- 
ticates the acquisition of a kingdom); being crowned as aking; the 
cutting of one’s head , one’s death; being burnt by fire ; one’s house 
and the like being burnt down by fire; securing the insignia of 
royalty; playing on the lute , swimming beyond waters, crossing 
maoult places; the delivery in one’s own house of cows, mares 
and cow-elephants ; being mounted on horses ; weeping ; obtain- 
ing of handsome women or embracing them ; being bound with 
letters; being smeared with excreta; seeing living kin g, and 
riends; seeing images of gods and pure (or pellucid) waters, 
vn seeing such auspicious dreams a man easily secures per- 
^anmt wealth and he who is suffering from a disease becomes 


n 190 ^ Kalpasutra of Bhadrabahu (S. B. E voL xyTT , 

P ^9) fourteen very auspicious dreams seen by the brahmani 
^ananda ate enumerated, viz , an elephant, a bull, a Hon, 
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anointing of the goddess &I, a garland, the Moon, the Sun, a 
flag, a vase, a lotus lake, the ocean, celestial abode, a heap of 
jewels, a flarae and on pp, 231-&38 elaborate details of these 
dreams are given, 

Matsya (chap 243. 2-12) sets out the sights that are 
unlucky when they come before a king who is going on an 
invasion (such as improper drugs, corn with dark exterior, 
cotton, grass, dry cowdung and many others ) and prescribes 
that on seeing these for the first time he should worship Eesava 
with a laud and that if he sees it a second time he should enter 
his palace Yogayatra (chap. 13, 4 ff) provides what the king 
starting on an expedition should hear viz such recitations as that 
of the Veda, Vedangas, Dharmasiastraa, Arthasastra, Mahabharata, 
Eamayana,Purana passages Matsya (chap 243, 15-25) prescribes 
the sights that are auspicious ( such as white flowers, jars full of 
water, aquatic birds, meat and fish, faming fire, courtezans, D^a 
grass, fresh cowdung, gold, silver, copper and all jewels besides 
several others and winds up with a fine sentiment, viz the ease 
(or satisfaction) of one’s mind is the highest sign of success; on 
one side are all prognostications and on the other is the mind’s 
ease. The Brhad-yogayatrS of Varaha has a similar verse Vide 
H. of Dh. vol, n pp. 511, 876 and notes 1192 and 2048 therein 
for two sets of auspicious sights. The Jyotistattva (pp. 729- 
730 ) quotes several verses on the objects that are auspicious or 
inauspicious when seen by a person starting on a journey or 
expedition and remarks that the same objects when seen in a 
dream are of the same ( auspicious or inauspicious) quality. The 
Vasantaraja-takuna ( V. 2-6 ) sets out fifty objects that are 
auspicious when starting on a journey or entering a home such 
as curds, sandal wood, ghee, durva, a jar full of water &c. and 
(V. 10-11) specifies the thirty objects that are inauspicious. 

The Matsya provides . “ dreams seen in the first watch of 
the night bear fruit in a year, those seen in the 2nd watch after 
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sk montlis, those seen in the third watoh after three months and 
those seen in the last watch in a month. If on the same night 
one sees both auspicious and inauspicious dreams, one ( the 
astrologer) should declare that the last dream (alone) will yield 
consequences. Therefore, when a person sees an auspicious 
dream he ^ould not go to sleep thereafter. Declaring a bad 
dream to another is commended as also sleeping after seeing it ; 
bath with water mixed with the viscous sediment of oily 
substances, homa of sesame, honouring brahmanas, hymn of 
praise to Vasudeva and worship of him and listening to the 
story of the liberation of Gajendra— these remove the evil effects 
of bad dreams. ” In connection with the vrata called ‘ SiddMr- 
thakadi-saptami’ performed for gaining the favour of the Sun the 
Bhavisya (Brahma-patva, 194. 1—25 ) sets out the dreams which 
are auspicious or favourable to the person performing the vrata. 
Those verses are similar to those in the Matsya and are quoted 
by Xrtyakalpataru ( on vrata pp. 176—179 ). One verse says ‘ on 
seeing a favourable dream one should not sleep again, but 
declare in the morning the dream as seen to Bhojakas and 
brahmanas ( or to Bhojaka brahmanas ).’ The Brhadyoga-yatra 
contains similar verses as quoted by Mbhutasagara p. 501, 

The Jyotistattva quotes^®® a verse *1 shall declare what 
matters seen in dreams tend to bring knowledge ( of impending 
consequences ) to men who do not understand the true nature 


- ( Continued from last page ) 
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(significance) of objects seen in dreams that arise from their 
meritorious or sinful actions (in previous lives)’ and remarks 
that from this verse it follows that dreams are purely indicative 
and do not produce consequences (hy themselves) The higher 
thought in India held that dreams were only indicative or 
suggestive of future auspicious or inauspicious events, as afSbrmed 
by the Yedantasutra (HI, 2 4) and by Saukaracarya’s comment- 
ary thereon. On the other hand Bhujabala provides ‘to 
sleep again (after a dream), not to declare it to another, bath 
in the Ganges, japa ( of holy texts), santi, stas/yayana ( asking 
brahmanas to say ‘it would be auspicious’), to resort in the 
morning to cows and an Atvattha tree, honouring brahmanas 
with food mixed with sesame, with gold and flowers according 
to one’s means, merit-giving recital of the Mababharata— these 
tend to destroy (the effects of) bad dreams ’ Bhujabala further 
says that all white objects except cotton, ashes, bones, butter- 
milk are auspicious ( in dreams ) and all dark obj'ects except 
cows, images of gods, elephants, horses and brahmanas are 
inauspicious. 

The S.tharvana-paritistai“® LXVITI (pp, 438-449) states 
that persons have different dreams according as their constitu- 
tions (praftrfi) are choleric or windy or phlegmatic {, pitta, iMta 
and jtopAa) and long lists of dreams and their interpretations 
are given and it prescribes the same remedies against bad 
dreams as Yarsha does. 


Bghot ^ ||3Tslt5 p. 304 (6rst verse) 
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The Dhaimasindhu (pp. 359-360) colleotH in one place 
numerous dreams that are lucky or auspicious and that are 
unlucky or inauspicious and then prescribes (p, 361) the rem- 
edies to avert the consequences of unlucky dreams vie 'worship 
of the Sun with the mantra ( llg 11 28. 10, Tai S. IV. 14-123 ) 
‘ 0 king Yaiuna ! protect us from the danger which my helper 
or friend declares to me (from what I saw) in a dream or from 
the thief or wolf who desires or is about to injure us ’ ; or one 
may recite inaudibly the versa ‘ A.dha svapnasya’ {Bg. 1. 120.12) 
or perform a sraddha like the one on Amavasya, or should 
recite the Saptasati in honour of Candl or the thousand names 
of Vianu or recite or listen to the recitation of the liberation 
of Gajendra in the Bharata or Bhagavata. 


All ancient countries and peoples believed in dreams and 
satisfied their curiosity to know the future by interpreting 
them. The Chaldean astrologers and dream-interpreters were in 
high favour at Babylonian and Assyrian courts The Book of 
Daniel (chap 2) taUs us how ITebuchadnezzar, a great king of 
Babylon, asked the Chaldeans not only to interpret dreams but 
commanded them on threat of death to make known to him the 
dream which he had forgotten and then to interpret it, Plato, the 
greatest of the Greek philosophers, regards dreams as important 
physical and psychic symptoms while certain dreams are con- 
ceded as of supernatural origin and ercplains in his Timaeus (chap. 
46 and 47 ) that dreams are prophetic visions received by the 
lower appetitive soul ( through the liver ), In JR AS ( old series ) 
vol 16 pp. llS-171 IT. Bland contributes a long and inter- 
esting article on ‘ the Mahomedan science of Tahir or inter- 
pretation of dreams ’ There are striking parallels between the 
^es to be observed by the dreamer and by the interpreter and 
e principles of interpretation ( of dreams ) by contraries and 
by dependence upon the religion, country and bodily conditions 
isuto as total fast or full stomach) of the dreamer. On p. 141 
of JRAS there is an interesting account of a dream of Rushirwan 
aSassaman.king (531-573 A. D.). who saw a dream that he 
Mans: from a golden goblet and that a black hog put its 
aead in the goblet and drank from it. Then we are told 
his minister, whom he consulted, told him it signi- 
princess had a black slave who was her 
ordeieTt^ suggested that the women of his harem should be 
Sn of the king. One of 

by aLXrsf in complying and being protected 

by tire others was discovered to be a Hindu male slave and the 
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Vazir’s interpretation was verified.’ The name of theVazir 
remarkably agrees in sound with the name Varahamihira and 
it is not very fantastic to suppose that Varahamihira, probably 
the most famous astrologer and astronomer of early times in 
India, had been patronized by N^ushirvan and held a high 
position in his court Chronology is quite in favour of this 
identification since Varahamihira takes saka 427 ( 505 A D.} as 
the starting point for finding out the ahai gam. 

In modem times many educated people think dreams as 
of no consequence whatever, while there are others who regard 
dreams as almost infallible indicators of coming events; there is 
also a third class of people who are willing to listen to the argu- 
ments advanced on hehalf of the interpreters of dreams and also 
of those who regard thoughts on the use and value of dreams as 
frivolous To those who want to hear arguments on both sides 
and to form a judgment of their own about dreams, I would 
recommend the ‘ Fabric of Dreams ’ by Catherine Taylor 
Craig ( Eegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, London, 1918 ) ; Freud’s 
‘ Interpretation of dreams ’ is the most important of his works, 
in which he develops his psycho-analytic technique. Then 
there is the work ' Second sight in daily life ’ by W H. W. 
Sabine who has a theory of his own. His work deals with 
precognition ( or foreknowledge ) which according to him is a sub- 
division of Extra-sensory perception He propounds the theory 
that the mind comprises of not only normal memory appearing to 
derive from physical perception but also ‘ anticipatory memory 
deriving from the Basic Experience which from time to time 
passes to some degree into conscious awareness Time is one and 
does not exist except as a verbal convenience and that what we 
call ‘future’ has already happened but it is not indicated m 
what form it has happened Considerations of space and rele- 
vance preclude further discussion of this subject here 

Certain other interesting santis will now be described. 
When a great-grandson (prapautra i e a son’s son’s son 

1261. Dr R G Haishe contributes to the 'Shri K M Munsht Jubilee 
volume’ (Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay 1948) an interesting paper 
(pp 241-268) on ‘two illustrated manuscripts on dreams’, the contents o 
which do not attempt any elaborate theory about dreams but recor 
empirical observations on dreams for the guidance of people m general. 

1262 For the importance of the great-grandson, vide the verse 5,^ 
arv 53^ turnip" ”3 

137 = 17 5 = Ri- U iuwq .? 15. 46 
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is born to a person a santi has to ha performed when he sees the 
face of the great-grandson. The sankalpa is given helow. 
He should perform the rites beginning with the worship of 
GaneSa and ending with Matrpu^a, then establish a jar full 
of water and worship (the image of ) Varuna therein, perform 
the rite of nirajajia to the accompaniment of the sound of 
drums, sit on a seat of udumhara tree covered with a blanket 
and should request brahmanas to sprinkle sacred water on his 
person. The brahmanas should sprinkle water on him to the 
accompaniment of a hymn to Varuna and a hymn to the Ganges. 
At the end of the ablu selca the performer should give up old 
garments and wear new ones and should worship the Ganges. 
Melted ghee should be put in a vessel of bronze and the performer 
should see the reflection of his face therein and then should see 
the face of his great-grandson in the light of a lamp placed in a 
golden vessel. Then he should sprinkle drops of water on the 
great-grandson with one hundred flowers of gold Then he 
should sprinkle the great-grandson with water from the jar used 
for abhiseka. For completing the ceremony of seeing the face 
of the grandson, ha should donate a cow and feed brahmanas 
according to his means. Then he should worship an image of 
Visnu, offer pdyasa to it and address the following prayer 
‘0 Visnu '. by your favourl have seen the face of my great-grand- 
son. Therefore, O Lord 1 in all ways and always do what I desire’. 
Then the image should be donated with the mantra ‘ by the dona^ 
tionof the image (of Visnu) may all evil influences of planets 
be always conjured away in the case of the child, O enemy of 
Kamsa and the Lord of the worlds,’ and he should donate to the 
brahmanas the ghee in which he saw his face. 

One of the Santis that is frequently performed even in these 
days is TJdakaSanti’. It is performed for averting the conse- 
quences of many happenings and for securing certain beneflts 


1264. For Sirajana ■ waving of lights before men, horses vide H. of 
‘ rr. The Br. S 43 2 regards as a Santi 

.? ■ winwiq-i 
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such as good health, the removal of the diseases due to the three 
constituent elements of the human body, viz. bile, phlegm and 
Lata (wind )> that may have already arisen or are likely to arise, 
or for mitigating all the trouble that is caused by planets 
occupying unfavourable positions from the lagna in a person’s 
horoscope or from the ? ah of his birth, for removing the impurity 
on birth or death in one’s house or family, for securing a happy 
life Therefore, the sankalpa may assume various forms that 
are noted below In modern times this is a very elaborate 
rite in which a very large number of Vedic verses are repeated 
and which takes up about three hours for its performance. 
Therefore, even a brief resume of the modern procedure is not 
attempted here But one of the oldest available descriptions of 
this rite contained in the Baudhayana-grhya-sesasutra (1. 14) is 
set out here in order to convey an idea of this santi. As the 
Baudhayana-sutras are closely connected with the Taittiriya- 
samhita and Brahmana the references to mantras and tests are 
cited as far as possible from that Samhita and Brahmana. Many 
of the mantras occur also in the Bgveda and other samhitas 
Here are the texts; waters indeed are faith, (when a priest takes 
v/ater) he begins (the rite with) faith itself, waters are indeed 
the sacrifice, he begins sacrifice itself ; water is indeed thunder- 
bolt, he strikes the thunderbolt against enemies; waters are 
destroyers of malignant spirits (and it is taken) for destroying 
evil spirits , waters are the favourite abode ( or seat ) of the gods, 
waters are indeed nectar, therefore people sprinkle with water 
him who faints ; waters are indeed all gods ; he begins with 
gods Waters indeed are well disposed, he (priest) removes 
with the kindly (waters) the pain of this person (the saorifioer); 
this is (what) the Brahmana (text) says 

Therefore (the priest) prepares propitiatory*^’' water with 
two /iKsas dipped therein One should commence a santi on the 
naksatra of ( a person’s birth ) or on an auspicious naksatra or 
whon auspicious rites are to be performed, VIZ marriage, a (child s) 
tonsure, upanayana, Vodic student’s return homo, hairparting (of 
a pregnant woman ), establishment of the Vedic fires and other 

m 1 1 w! i ’ 5 mi 

tints vt ugTmR'a i 

1207. The nords 'lajro -va apali" (water is indeed thnaderboll) oecet 
frcqucntlj in the Sat. Br. I 1 1 17, 1. 2. 5. 20, I 7. 1. 20 &c. 
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rites, or when a planet is eclipsed, or when a planet indicates a 
portent, or when danger comes (to a person) from bipeds or 
quadruped animals.’^®® He should make an even number of brah- 
manas wash well their hands and feet and make them sip water, 
seat them on seats in each of the directions, should smear with cow- 
dung a four-cornered altar of the extent of a bull’s hide, should him- 
self sit on dai bJias with face towards the east, should hold darbhas 
and dur^ grass, have two kusas in his hand, should sprinkle with 
water the altar made by him, should draw lines thereon and 
sprinkle water over them and should spread over it durvS grass 
and darbhas and sprinkle it with water scented with sandalwood 
paste and cover it with jQowers, should wrap with (cotton) 
threads the sacred vessel of palasa leaves and place it on 
them ( darbhas and durva ) with the mantra ‘ brahma jajnanam ’ 
(Tai. S. IV. 2. 8. 2), Then he pours water across the two blades 
of darbha grass and mutters ‘tat-savitm-varenyam* (Bg. IIL 62, 
10) and throws in (the water) whole grains of rice and yavas 
with the formula ‘bhur-bhuvah-suvarom’ (Tai. 5.. X. 2.1). Then he 
spreads around flowers, durva grass andfniits, covers it (jar) with 
dfirvas and darbhas and touches with the verse ‘ dan-no devir ’ 
(Bg. X 9. 4). When the brahmanas have placed themselves 
besides the ofSciating priest, he mutters the verse ‘ tat-savitur- 
varenyam’(!Rg,X 6 2. 10) separately by each foot and by half 
verse in one breath and mutters the &st words of (all) the 
Vedas. Then he recites the following viz. the anuoaka 
beginning with ‘kruusva pajah’ (Tai. S. I, 2. 14) but omit- 
ting the half verse ‘made oid-asya’ (Tai. S. I. 2.14.7), the 
anuvaka beginning with 'indram vo’ (Tai. S. I. 6. 12), with the 
two verses 'yata indra’ (Hg. vm, 61. 13, Tai. A. X 1. 9), and 
svasHda (B.g. X, 152. 2, Tai. A, X. 1, 9), with the two verses 
Mahan In^o’ (Tai. S. 1. 4. 41) and ‘saj'osa Indra’ (Tai. S. 
1. 4. 42), with ‘Ye devah purassado’ (Tai S. I. 8. 7. 1 ) repeated 


1268. Compare wltlraiu? IX. 3 ‘ ^ I >. 

1268 a. Viae^-hT% qnoted by I. p. 222 ‘ agpnt 3 ^ ^ URT- 

VWKVev n. Compare 


noticed that most of the verses to be recited speak of 

and happiness 

life &o )i Ion freedom from danger, for protection, for long 


H, D. 99 
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five times, with the five formulas ‘Agnaye raksoghne’ (Tai. 
S 1. 8. 7. 2), with the five formulas ‘Agnir-ayusman’ (Tai. S. II. 
3. 10. 3), with four clauses ‘ ya vam-indravaruna ’ ( Tai. S. 11. 
3. 13. 1 ), with the eight clauses ‘To vam-Indravarunau’ 
( Tai. S. II. 3. 13. 3 ), with the four verses ‘Ague yaSasvin’ 
(Tai. S. V. 7. 4. 3 ), the Bastiabhrt anuvaka hegiuning 
with ‘rtasad-rtadhama’ ( Tai. S III 4 7 1), with the three 
mantras ‘namo astu sarpehhyah’^^ (Tai S IV. 2. 8. 3), with 
‘ayam puro harikesah’ ( Tai. S IV. 4. 3. 1 ) repeated five times, 
with the Apratiratha^”^ anuvaka beginning with ‘aiuh siisianah’ 
(Tai. S. rv 6 4 1), the anuvaka beginning with ‘6am came 
mayatoa me’ (Tai. S IV. 7. 3 1), the anuvaka called ‘vihavya’ 
beginning with ‘mamagne varco vihavesvastu’ (Tai. S. IV. 7.14. 
1), the Mrgara anuvaka^”^ beginning with ‘Agner-manve’ (Taj. 
S rv. 4. 15. 1-11 ), the offering mantras to serpents beginning 
with ‘ samlGl namasi prScl dik’ six times repeated, the offering 
prayers to Gandharvas in the six clauses beginning with ‘hetayo 
-nama stha’ (Tai. S. V. 5, 10. 3-4); the five ‘ajyani (bricks) 
offerings with ‘6atayudhaya* (Tai S V. 7 2.3), the anuvaka 
beginning with ‘bhutam bhavyam bhavisyat’ ( Tai. S. VII. 3. 12. 
1 ), the Atharva-siras,^^ the anuvaka beginning with ‘Indro 
Dadhlco asthabhih’ (Tai, Br. I. 5. 8. 1, !• 84. 13), the 

Pratyangirasa beginning with ‘caksuso hete’ up to ‘bhratrvyam 
padayamasi’ (Tai, Br, 11. 4. 2 1-4), the anuvaka beginning 
with ‘prano raksati vi6vam-ejat’ (Tai. Br, 11 5. 1. 1), the 
anuvaka beginning with ‘simhe vyaghra uta ya prdakau’ (Tai. 
Br. n 7 7.1); the anuvaka beginning with ‘aham-asmi’ (Tai. 


1270 It IS difficult to construe the printed text here It runs ; ‘ 

31^ ’ gia fggiurg w ‘ u^afiT. wv. 

&c. ' means a brick with 6ve protuberances Tbe^. U V 3 7. 2 

has u g J^a V CT ^ ev ' which means ‘ Ho 

puts down the bricks with five crests (protuberances), indeed these be- 
coming Apsarases he down near him in the yonder world ' But there is no 
mantra here Besides arg ^ -.d-d'h t® clear Is it with =5 

inserted between 3jg and or is it a printer's mistake? 

1271 Katyayana in his Sraddhasutra prescribes that among the holy 
texts to be recited when the brahmanas are eating the iraddha dinner are 
the RaksoghnT verses and the Apratiratba hymn, Rg X 103 has most of the 
verses called Apratiratha in Tai, S IV 6, 4, 


1272 The printed text reads 'srgarom'. Vide Kausikasutra IX. 1 
Mrgara-suLtani 

1273. The Atbarvasiras is an Vpanisad beginning with 'Deva vai 
iiargam lofcam-ajan*. Vide H. of Dh. vol IV, pp 45-40 note 
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Br, n. 8. 8. 1), the anuvSka ‘ta BurySoandramasS’ (Tai. Br. JL 
8. 9. 1), the three aniivakas beginning with ‘agnir nah patu’ 
( Vaj. S. 4. 15), the anuvaka ‘rdhyasma’ (Tai. Br. HI, 1.2,1), the 
anuvaka ' navo navo ’ ( Tai. S. 11. 3. 5. 3 ), with (the mantras of) 
supplementary sacrifices, with a verse containing the word 
‘ surabhi ’ (Tai. S. I. 5. 11. 4 or VH. 4. 19. 4), with verses ad- 
dressed to waters (Bg. X 9. 1-3 = Tai. S. V. 6. 1. 4 ff), with 
verses addressed to Varuna, with the verses beginning with 
‘ Hiranya-varnah ’ (Tai S. Y. 6. 1), verses addressed to (Soma) 
Pavamana (from Bg. IX. 1. 1 ‘ svadisthaya ’ to end of Bg. IX), 
with the Yyahrtis (seven mystic words, bhuh, bhuvah, svah, 
mahah, janah, tapah, satyam), the anuvaka beginning with 
‘tao-chamyor* (Tai. B. HI. 5. 11), He repeats thrice the con- 
cluding passage ‘ namo brahmane 

The (officiating priest) makes the performer rise from his 
seat and sprinkles water on him to the accompaniment of the 
Yyahrtis (bhuh &c.). (The performer) makes gifts (to the 
officiating priest). Then the officiating priest sprinkles sacred 
water on 'those that are possessed by an evil spirit or attacked by 
ever or troubled by ghosts, that are the friends, relatives, 
agents of the king’s and of the royal priests, and the young and 
old members (of the performer’s family), pregnant women, 
persons suffering from bad diseases, persona suffering from 
diseases for a long time, persons that are emaciated and are 
SICK, also sprinkles sacred water on the elephants, horses, camels, 
cows, buffaloes, goats, sheep and servants of the performer; in 
tbis way the rite is performed for one day, three or five or seven 


^ person’s naksatra of birth is aflfiioted by an evil 

uuttiM follows after 

S S? i r of a white bull 

a nd the milk of a white cow and kusas the person should be 

1273 a. The^. a^I, II 13. 4 has the ver» worSs sa. 
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^Tinkled with the mixture Similarly, the Matsya prescribes 
for one in whose birth rSii an eclipse takes place a sacred bath 
with water from four jars full of water in which earth from the 
stables of horses, elephants, from an ant-hill, from a confluence, 
a deep reservoir of water, from a cowpen and &om entrance of 
a palace is oast, and also pafimgavya, five jewels, rocana, lotuses, 
sandalwood, saSron, usira, guggutu; mantras also are to ac- 
company the bath; Indra, Varuna, Zubera and other gods are 
invoked for removing the evil results of eclipses. 

If a person suffers from fever the Madanaratna (folio 11} 
provides for santis for the tithis (from the first onwards) on 
which the fever started, derived from Baudhsyana in which the 
presiding deity of each tithiistobe offered worship (puja) and 
homa, for each of which the mantra ( of which gapa is to be 
made } is different, and the incense, flowers, naivedya also are 
different There are also santis, when a person suffers from 
fever, about the weekday on which the fever started and images 
of the presiding deity of the weekday made of different metals 
according to the name of the day are to be worshipped with 
different mantras (Madanaratna, folio 12a). For example, if 
fever started on a Sunday or on a Monday, then the images of 
Rudra (for Sunday) and Parvatl (for Monday) were to be made 
of gold or silver and the mantras to bo recited were respectively 
■yS te Rudra’ (Tai S IV. 5. 1, 1), ‘gaurir-mimaya’ (Rg X 16^ 
dl). The gandha, fiowers, incense, lamp and naiiedya were 
different in each case. If the fever starts on any one of the 
57 nafcsatras, the Madanaratna (folios 12b-15b) prescribes 
santis for all the 27 naksatras, specifying the deity of each 
naksatra, the figure of the deity, its colour, mantra, the five 
upacaras from gandha, the kinds of fuel-sticks to be employed, 
the the gifts &c Tf the mantra be not known, the 

1275 Tirit .Humi n i nev veni 

9 by f (on 5nf% foln> 21 b), (on OT, vol !!■ 
p 1021},^ fir P.69 and A>]i 0 157 b 31 m PP- S7-90 and 

fw. P 69 gnote this and about 25 verses more from nwv on tbis 

1276. The mantras prescribed for religions worship and rites have a 
certain pattern, that is, they either refer to the nte to be performed and the 
deity or to the benefit prayed for or there is some word therein that indicates 
an application of it to the deity For example, the mantra ‘ anciqqxi ’ 

(Kg I. 99, 1) is employed for invoking the presence of Dnrga, because therein 
occurs the word ' durgani ' (w W ) or the verse ' Gaurir- 


( Continued on next page ) 
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Gayatrl mantra HI. 62.10) wan toba 
abutiawere to be 1008 or 108 according to tbe nature of the 
dise^e. The Madanratna (folios 15b-20b) quotes from Atreya 
further details about the 27 naksatras, viz. the number stars 
in each nafcsatra, whether a naksatra is masculine, feminine or 
neuter, its figure, colour, deity, tree, its gaya ^ (wlmther 
rfesago^ia or raksasagana or manusyagana), what actions should 
be done on each, the VisanadI of each. 


The Dharmasindhu provides a santi for the extremely rare 
oocurrenoe of a person coming to life after people thinking 
him to be dead take his body for cremation to a cemetery. The 
person in whose house such a person enters meets death. There* 
fore, a homo should be performed wherein eight thousand 
udumhara fuel-sticks anointed withmilk and ghee are to bo offered 
to the accompaniment of the Gayatrl mantra ( Bg. IH. 62. 10 }. 
At the end of the homa a kapila cow and a bronze vessel full 
of sesame should be donated to a brahmana ; the bronze vessel 
should weigh 81 palas or 40| or 20i or 9, 6 or at least three 
palas according**” to one’s means. 


Some works prescribe a dsnti on the delivery of a cow in 
the month of Bhadrapada, of a she-buffalo in Pausa and of a 
mace by day. The tanti is to be performed with 108 ahuHs of 
ghee and sesame, the Asyavamlya hymn (Bg. L 164) and the 
mantra ‘tad-Visnoh’ (Bg. I. 22, 20 ) are to be recited. It was 
supposed that if a she-buffalo was delivered in MSgha and on 
a Wednesday, or a mare in Sravana by day or a cow while the 


( Conttttued from Iasi page ) 

nimaya*(Rg I. 164. 41 ) is said to be mantra for Krvati, the presiding 
deity of Monday, because the word * Gaurir ' suggests GanrT, which is a 
name of in uul. The requirement is stated in the following Brahmana 
passage ' (quoted 

’n I. 16 ). It occurs in several times (eg in. I. 4, 

which reads merely ) 

1276a For the ganas of the 27 nab»tras, vide H. of Db. vol. II. 
Pp. 514-515. 

1277. A pala = 4 tarsas, 3 karsa •= 16 masas and 80 ratis. Hence a 
pala was equal to 320 rafctikas Vide Mann VIII. 134 and 136 and VSj. I, 
363-365, 
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Sun is in the Lion sign, that portends death of the owner in 
six months. It may be stated that in the author’s boyhood such 
santis, particularly in the case of she-buffaloes, were performed. 
The Adbhutasagara provides that the Santi should be performed 
on the 4th, 9th, 12th or 14th tithi, as these are declared to be 
auspicious tithis for adbhuta-santi^*” 

In modern times the entrance into a newly built house is 
preceded on the same day or on a previous day by a santi called 
VastuSanti or Vsstu-damana ( in Matsya 268 3 ) It has 
been described at some length in H of Dh vol. II. pp 834-836. 
The description there is based on Matsya, chapters 256 and 
268. YastuSamana is also described in the A£^valayaDa grhya 
n. 9 6-9, Par gr. III. 4 5-18, Baud gr HI 5 ( which are cert- 
ainly older than Matsya by several centuries ), in Baudhayana- 
grhyaSesa-sutra I 18, the Samavidhana-brahmana HI. 3. 5 and 
several medieval works. The Baud Gr S S calls it Grhasanti 
and recommends that it be performed every month, every season 
or every year in the bright fortnight on an auspicious naksatra 
by one who desires prosperity in his house. It is therefore 
passed over hero. The Asv. gr is very brief. It says Then 

1278 I wraw w Rjwa I ^ 

seQ'ft I folio 180, *n^ viv ’S. imgyS i *iwf auf 

u ^ mr? q bysr nt 

p 568 

1279 wa'fi wredr ^ gr?# w wgt# i I ia«iv' 5®vr ^ 
vnw# I Tur? q by as UT p 568. 

1280. Vastu (n in the Rgveda] means a bouse. Compare 'ta vam 
vastunyusmasi gamadhyai' (Eg. I. 154. 6) It is derived from 'vas* (to 
reside). Vide Hirukta X 17, where Eg VII. 55. 1 is explained There is 
a deity in the Egveda called 'Vastospati' ( lord of the house) 
either ( as in Eg. VIII 17 14 ) Indra or Endra ( as Dnrga says ). The sanli 
is performed for averting all evil after entering a newly bnilt house 

1280 a Tbe^r^^ in moderu Vastuanti would be somewhat like the 
following 3 rad i iri ' ?i E 4Ul«ti^Wun BE «iuTdlWn'^«dl4diF^4ilrfg<4pl4IU !J."ll ^ ' 

1 aiRBsvPn f| sr »i#g? 

srrawivssirafqr5qTRiqqRgqni#ttqT’?#tT« an*? K ® ^ ^ 

(1-^15 ) 15 called because the word ^ occurs in each of tb® 

thirteen verses several times 
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he makes fihe house Santa (as follows). He deposits gold in 
water that has rice and barley thrown into it, he sprinkles 
the house three times going round it with his right side turned 
towards it with the santatlya hymn (Bg. VII. 35) and he does 
BO again three times pouring out an unbroken stream of water 
with the three verses ‘ 0 waters 1 you are wholesome ’ ( Ilg. X. 
9.1-3). In the middle of the house he cooks boiled rice, offers 
from it four oblations with each of the four verses ‘Vastospate 
piatijanlbyasman ’ ( Rg. VII. 54. 1—3 and VH. 55. 1 ), should then 
prepare food, should feed the brahmanas with it and make them 
say ‘lucky is the house, lucky is the house.’ Some details from 
Baud. Gr. (111.5) may be mentioned here. It provides that 
oblations are offered from cooked food with the invitatory prayer 
(Puronuvakya) ‘ Vastospate pratijanlhi ’ (‘O Lord of houses! 
accept us as your devptees,’ (Itg. VII. 54. 1, Tai. S. HI. 4. 10. 1 ) 
and the offering prayer (Yaiya) with ‘Vastospate sagmaya’ 
(0 Lord of houses, may we be endowed with fellowship with 
thee &o.’ Bg VII. 54,3, Tai. S. III. 4 10.1) Then he offers 
ahvtis of clarified butter with the mantras viz. ‘Vastospate 
dhruva sthuna’ (Rg. VUI. 17, 14), ‘grhyam bhayam yac-ced’,^^®^ 

' aksispande-angaoale,’ ‘duh-svapne papasvapne’, ‘Vastospate 
pratarano’ (O Vastospatil mayst thou be our saviour’, Bg. 
Vn 54. 2 ), ‘ amivaha Vastospate ’ ( O Vastospati I Mayst thou be 
our friend destroying diseases’ Bg. vn 55. 1 ). Then he places 
the remainder of the food from which offerings were made on 
bunches of darbhas in front of the Fire with the words ‘salutation 
to Rudra Vastospatil I offer ( oblations to him ) who protects 
when we approach, or run, walk out, depart, turn round_or return.’ 
Having brought together in a plate the water for cleansing 
the cooking vessel, the remainder of the clarified butter and the 
water (used in the rite) he sprinkles water therefrom on all 
sides with a twig of udumbara or palaSa or Sami tree or with 
a handful of darbhas, he goes round the house thrice with his 
right aide towards it with the verse ‘tvam viprah’ (Bg. IX. 18. 
2). He prepares food, honours the brahmanas (with food and 
fees), makes them recite blessings in the words ‘lucky is the 
house, lucky is the house’. 

^ In the later digests the Vastu&anti is a very elaborate affair 
which is passed over here for reasons of space. 

I was not able to trace the three verses cited In the Baud. Gr. 
‘ jsr *rv fsvug vf &c. i, ‘ w viffv 

^ ‘ 'TIHWH ’3 ■’Tgv &c. > 
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Various prognostications were based on the sounds produced 
by the house lizard (called palli, pallika, ku^tjamatsi/a or 
griiagodhtka), by its movements and by its fall on the several 
limbs of a person by Vasantaraja sakuna, chap, 17 ( 32 verses ), 
the AdbhutasSgara pp. 666-668 (quoting 28 verses ofVasanta- 
raja), Jyotistattva pp. 706-707, Santiratna or Santi-kamalakara 
(folio 198), the Dharmasindhu (pp. 347-348). A few words 
based on the last two are set out here. A fall of the lizard on 
the right side of a male and on his head (except the chin), 
chest, navel and stomach is auspicious, while in the case of a 
woman such a fall would be auspicious on the left side. The 
same applies to a chameleon If a lizard or chameleon falls on 
a limb or creeps up a person’s limb the person should take a bath 
with clothes on and perform a santi for removal of the inauspi- 
ciousness or for increase of auspiciousness If a person has a 
mere contact with a house lizard or chameleon he should bathe, 
drink paiicagavga, look into clarified butter, should phy honour 
to ( a golden image of ) the lizard or chameleon clothed in a red 
piece of cloth, offer to the image gandlia and flowers, worship 
Rudra in a jar full of water, offer into fire 108 fuel sticks 
of kliadtra tree to the accompaniment of the Mrtyunjaya*®* 
mantra and offer 1008 or 108 ahutts of sesame into fire with 
the vyahHts and perform the rites from svtstakH to sprinkling 
with drops of water and then donate gold, clothes and sesame’^® 

The Yogayatra chap. 7 ( verses 1-12 ) and Hemadri on Vrata 
(voLn pp 894-897 ) mention ceremonial baths on and worship 
of naksatraa from Atvinl to Eevatl and their presiding deities as 
yielding various benefits The Atharvana-paritista I (called 
naksatrakalpa) sections 37-50 deal with naksatrasnana from 
Krttika to Bharanl Sections 37-41 contain the mantras 
employed in worshipping and placating the presiding deities 
of the naksatraa beginning with Krttika. Section 42 describes 
the general procedure of nsdrsatraBnana; sections 43-45 set out 

12S2a Mrtyunjaya mantra is the Tryambaka mantra, according to 
Vidyakara quoted in Jyotistattva (p 707) The Tryambaka mantra is 
'Tryambaham yajamabe’ (Rg, VII. 59 12, Tai. S 1 8 6 2. Vaj. S. IH, J 

1282b. It is somewhat remarkable that Vasantaraja is entirely silent 
about the fall of the house lizard on a person’s body and devotes thirty-tvo 
verses merely to the interpretation of the sounds of the lizard in differ 
directions and at different times of the day and to the prognostications den 
ved from its movements on the walls It is not unlikely that prognostication 
from the fall of the lizard on a man's limb was a later development 
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the substances to he added to the water for each naksatrasuEna 
and the benefit to bo deriYod from so doing. Sections 47-50 
contain special rules in relation to each naksatra from Krttika 
to Bharanl, about the distribution of food to brahmanas and 
gifts to be made on each naksatra together with the rewards to 
be expected therefrom. But the Brhatsambita chap. 47 (1-87), 
-the Atharvana-pariSista V pp. 66-88, Visnudharmottara II. 103, 
Yogayatra (VII. 13-21), the Kalikapurana chap. 89, and 
Hemadri ( on Vrata vol. n. pp. 600-628 ) speak of a santi called 
Pusyasnana or Pusyabhiseka. It is said that Brbaspati per- 
formed this santi for Indra, then Vrddha-Garga got it and he 
imparted it to Bhaguri. Most of the above works confine it to 
the king, since the king is the very root of the tree — the 
Bubieots — and since any harm to or welfare of that root ( the king) 
results in misfortune or welfare of the people ; therefore care 
must be taken for the increase of the king’s welfare.^^® As the 
treatment in the Brhatsamhita is the fullest and is among the 
moat ancient descriptions, it is briefly set out here. The royal 
astrologer and family priest should perform the rite of Pusya- 
snana for the king, than which there is nothing more holy and 
nothing more destructive of all evil portents. This may be per- 
formed on pusya-naksatra every time, but the 6anti on this day 
when theJFuU Moon is in Pusya-naksatra is the highest and if 
such a sTioTia is performed without there being Pusya naksatra on 
that day, then it yields only half the fruit. There is no utpat'a 
which is not averted or mitigated by this santi and there is 
no other auspicious rite which surpasses this. About Pusya 
t e EatnamSla*^^ states ' Just as the lion is the strongest among 


gTSunlESBfm I ui 

^ ygrungi a i snu! mtw 

^ vlt 

47 1-3 and 82. 84, vide wngEwfvW II. 103 31-32 
Brhaspati. says ‘ 

34)q.by5iv<niV(ontrstmfep.g). 

if HBniRSI VI. 70 According to 103. 2 

1 ^ ^^spicious an d it is inauspicious in the other rasis from birth. 
S«a &o ■ Vide note 

tor the th t ^ “d other and 103. 8-10 

isl to the Tath 


H. n, 100 
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all quadrupeds, so is Pusya the most powerful among naksatras ; 
undertakings begun on Pusya succeed even if the Moon be un- 
favourable or be gocara. Then Varahamihira states in very 
poetic verses ( 47. 4-15 ) that the Pusyasnana of the king should 
be performed in a sylvan spot abounding in young and beautiful 
trees emitting fragrance and free from trees having thorns or 
trees like marking nut or from owls, vultures and the like or 
on rivers or on lakes or near lotus pools or near a cow-house 
or sea^ore or hermitages of sr^es, grand mansions resounding 
with the sweet cries of cuckoos and the like or near a holy 
shrine or tirtha or a spot beautified by parks Then the astro- 
loger, the councillors and ofSciating priests should go out from 
the capital at night and make an offering (bah) in the East, 
North or North-east and the royal family priest, being himself 
pure and bowing down, should invoke with fried grains, aksata, 
barley, curds and flowers and with a mantra the gods, the 
(guardians of) quarters, the nagas and brahmanas to be present 
at the spot and then say ‘ tomorrow you will receive worship and 
depart after conferring welfare on the king’. The family priest 
and the others ^ould stay in order to find the auspicious nature 
or otherwise of the dreams ( of the king ), On the next day in 
the morning they should collect materials (for the PusyasnSna) 
on the spot chosen the previous day. He should draw a mandala 
(a diagram) there and should place thereon various jewels and 
should assign places to nagas, yaksas, gods, pitrs, gandharvas, 
apsarases, sages, siddhas, planets, naksatras, Budras, the matrs, 
Skanda, Yisnu, Yitakha, Lokapalas, goddesses ( such as Laksml, 
Gaurl, Indranl), which should all be drawn with charming 
coloured powders or chalk &c , should offer them worship with 
sandal wood paste, flowers &o., with various edibles, fruits and 
meat, with drinks viz. wine, milk and decoctions, he should 
follow the procedure of Grabayaina and worship the various 
deities invited with appropriate foods, incense, clarified butter, 
flowers, with lauds and salutations &o ( verses 30-33 ). Then he 
should set up Agni on an altar to the west or south of the 
mandala drawn by him, should kindle it into flames and bring 
near it the materials and darbhss He should offer worship on 
the altar to the west with fried grams, ghee, curds, honey, white 
mustard, fragrant substances, flowers, incense, fruits, and should 
donate plates full of jjtiyasa and ghee Then in the four inter- 

1285 The mantra for invotnng the gods is gU ^ 

I mm 47. 20. 
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mediate quaTteie of tTie altar he should establish four jars the 
necks of -which are surrounded with white thread and that are 
covered with leaves, twigs and fruits of trees having milky sap 
and filled with water mixed with herbs and materials for pusya- 
snSna and jewels. In verses 39-42 Varahamihira names about 
15 plants the leaves of which are to be oast in the jars and 
also seeds and sariausadhis, sarvagandhas, bilva fruit &c. Ho 
diould spread an old bull’s hide with its neck to the east on the 
altar and thereon ho should spread the reddish hide of a bull 
trained for fighting, the hides of a lion and a tiger one over the 
other, when the Moon is in Pusya-naksatra and there is an 
auspicious muhurla Over the hides a throne made of gold, 
silver, copper or of a tree with a milky sap should be placed. The 
king should occupy the throne after placing thereon a piece of 
gold, surrounded by his ministers, men of his confidence, the 
family priest, the astrologer, the citizens that have auspicious 
names (such or Jayaraja, Simharaja &c. ). 

Theta should be loud noises (for drowning inauspicious 
sounds) made by the bards and citizens and of the tabors and 
drums and of Vedic recitations. The king should wear linen and 
the purohita should cover the king with a blanket, drops should 
be sprinkled over the king from jars, 3, 28 or 108 in number, 
contaimng clarified butter, with two mantras praising its 
power to remove evil and then the priest removes the blanket 
and sprinkles on the king drops of water from water containing 
the substances collected for pusyasnana with sixteen mantras >2®* 


1286. _ S everal o£ the 15 plants mentioned In the Br. S. occur also la 
V. 1—5. 2. 2. In the ttspigunj eight plants are mentioned as 
(Vi2. eat*, euSsrat, 

267iTis)”^ ®“P'°yed in general tor the snapanct of all gods (chap. 

VTOit vru i snvd g n ui wi^K 

^ratmti. It mrnwtroj ^ v% gtemrepram ^ « 

vol. n, p. 615), bnt 

It IS not clear ftom 'what work 

^‘®^y’'®“°‘®3‘batHem5dri(ona^,vol.n. p. 615) hae the 
mantras f 47 55-60 in the same order and (p. 616) has also the 

Panr^ ^ 67-70 ^rst-haU ). Va^a first gives a long list ( 55-70 ) of 
Panranlka mantras and then ( in verse 71 ) only mentions names of groups 

wlufBi mantras (93.51-56) similar to those of 
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( set out by Varaha in verses 55-70 ) in which gods, goddesses, 
sages are invited to join in the rite, besides mantras from the 
Atharvakalpa,^^^^ the Eudragana mantras, Xusmanda mantras, 
the Maharauhina, Enberarhrdaya and Samrddht verse. Then 
the king should take a bath and wear two cotton garments over 
which the three verses ‘Apohistha’ (Eg. X 9 1-3, Tai. S. IV. 
1. 5. 1 ) and the four verses ‘ Hiranyavarnah ’ ( Tai. S. V. 6 1. 1-2, 
or Atharva I. 33. 1-4) have been inaudibly recited. He riiould 
sip water to the accompaniment of words like ‘ this is a lucky 
day’ and to the sound of conches, should worship gods, gurus, 
brahmanas, his parasol, banner, and weapons and then worship 
his special ( or favourite ) deity. Then he should put on new 
decorations that lead to victory, that confer long life and vigour 
and over which the ESyasposa (bestowing increase of wealth) 
rk verses have been recited. To the south of the mandala an 
altar should be prepared and hides of bull, cat, rw u deer, spotted 
antelope, lion and tiger should be arranged one over the other 
(tiger’s being last) and the king should sit down on the hides. 
The purohita should offer in the &e in the principal place ( to 
the south) offerings of fuel-sticks, sesame, ghee and the like to 
the accompaniment of rk verses addressed to Eudra, Indra, 
Brhaspati, Visnu and Vayu. The astrologer should observe and 


1289, The Atharvana-parisista V, 3. 4-5 prescribes (p 67 ) the opening 
passage of each Veda, the mahavyahrtis (bhuh, bhuvah, svah ) and five 
ganas as accompanying tbe offerings into fire, viz. ‘ r’lnf" 

MiiMS - I 3Tig<>v®jt*nr^ mn »r»r: ii WK var ’sum. 

». For vide XXXII 14 p 196 cont aining 22 

verses, the first of which is that is srol. 14 2 21. The aitRrivia’P’I 

contains 15 verses beginning with ' aparapto ' ( vide enyJumRiJlB 32 13 ), 
the siignpior has 14 verses of the ( in sn liR XXXII 9. p 195), 

for two s munm a, vide an XXXII. 12 and 29. for vide an int 

XXXII 11 is an. VR XXXII 16 or it may be Rndras m Tai. S 

IV 5. 1-11 The ^ c n|u^ mantras are VsL] S 20 14-16 and Tai A II 3. 1, 
II 4, 1 ( beginning with ‘ yad-deva devahedanam ' ) Vide H, of Dh vol 
IV. p 43 for Knsmandahoma, For Ranhina-saman vide H. of Dh. IV, p. 
46 n The Knbera-hrdaya is probably tbe mantra in Tai A I 31. 6 
(Rajadhira]aya...mah5rajayanamah). It is not known which rk is called 
Samrddhi 


1290. There are many verses of the Rgveda cited in the Taittiriya' 
sambita which contain the word ‘rayasposa but as Utpala in his com- 
mentary says that the verses are six, it is probable that the verses meant 
are (Rg. X. 17. 9-14 ), the first of which ends with the words * rayasposam 
^^ajamanesn dhebi ’ 
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declare the prognostications derived from the flames of the 
sacred Agni as laid down in the chapter on the festival of 
Indra's banner (Br. S. 42. 31—36). Then the purohita with 
folded hands should pray ‘May all the groups of gods 
receive the worship from the king and depart after conferring 
(on him) abundant prosperity and returning ( when again in- 
voked)’. Then the king should honour the astrologer and the 
purohita with plenty of wealth and ( honour ) according to their 
deserts also others, viz. men learned in the Veda and the like 
who are well worthy of receiving gifts. Then the king should 
assure safety to all subjects, (order the) release of all animals 
taken to slaughter houses and release all persons put in jail 
except those guilty of offences against the king’s person or his 
harem. Varahamihira adds ( 47. 85 ) that this procedure of 
Pusyasnana is commended for a king who aspires after imperial 
dignity or who ardently desires a son or when he is first crowned 
king. He further states that this very procedure of ceremonial 
bath should he employed in the case of the king’s elephants and 
horses that then become free from diseases ( verse 87 ). 


A few remarks from other works may be added here. The 
Voga-yatra (chap. VH. 13-14) lays down that in the 
ceremonial bath clay should bo collected from a mountain top, 
ant-hill, a river mouth, the two banks of a river, the foot of the 
Indra figure ( in the Indradhvaja festival), ( clay) dug up by the 
tusk of an elephant and by a bull’s horn, ( clay) from the royal 
palace-door and from the door of the house of a dancing girl 
(patronized by the king) and the king’s head should be purified 
y rubbing on it the clay from a mountain top, his ears with 


rnn I' auspicious indications 

veyed by Agni flaming up by itself (i. e without being fanned etc ) ,at 
e end of the shout ■ svSha ' ( when purnahuti is offerred ) and having its 
^es turned towards the right is cited here : 

l?eEi. 42 32^, compare I 

n IV.2 5 in the (chapter 8) fifteen verses are 

oted to arurt-nuris of which verses 11— 15 are the same as 42.32—36. 

^ 3 ^ n 47. 79 ^ 



vn. 13 - 15 . 
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clay from an ant-hill, his sides with clay from the two banks of 
a river and from its confluence with the sea, his neck with clay 
from the foot of the Indra figure, his arms with earth on the tip 
of the elephant’s tusk and the hull's horns, his chest with earth 
from the door of the palace and his waist with clay from a royal 
courtezan’s door. It will be noticed that there is a suggestive 
symbolism in all this. The king is to bold his head high and to 
attain eminence , therefore his head is to be rubbed with clay 
from a mountain peak. 

It appears that naksatrasnana was meant for alL For 
example, the ^tharvana-pariMsta'^^ on naksatrakalpa ( sec. 43 
p. 22 ) states that a Vaiiya should undergo ceremonial bath on 
HohinI, being decked with all seeds, while verse 6 of the same 
section maintains that a brahmana who undergoes Fusyasnana 
thrice with a thousand grains of red paddy and with a thousand 
mustard grains and with (twigs and leaves) of Sahasravlrys, 
AnantI plants and with MadayantI and Priyangu plants acquires 
as much fame as a king. 

From the Matsya-purSna it is clear that Fusyasnana 
was an item in Laksahoma, undertaken by the king to counter- 
act the evil effects of planets. That Purana has a chapter ( 267. 
verses 3-4) on Devatasnana^^ where also provision is made for 
casting clay into the jar, clay being coUeoted from the tusk of 
an elephant, from a ho3^e (stable), public road, ant-hill, (clay ) 
dug up by a boar (with its tusk), from the shed where sacred 
fire is kept, from a tlrtha (holy spot), oowpen and from the place 
where cows crowd. 

The Yisnudharmottara (IX 103. 1-10 ) provides that Barhas- 
patyasnana ( i. e, Fusyasnana, Brhaspati being the presiding 
deity of Pusya) should be performed in the bright half, in the 

^ 1293. I 

1 i wrens sims iPra 

tRI tl uK (wsnrjitv, see 42 verses 3 and 6, p. 22 ). 

1294. a nwivfta i uf3v<^’ 

aapS n a uu trr ^ g 

mnv r i u Tu i v rii) urn ^ g R wir wr e wuv 239. 12-14 g. bj (o“ !nP<rK) 

folio 12 a 

1295. izgi 1 vJ i .K ' m<>80iau ° cR i q . i swnmnrcnn rfiunc sRufl- 

3-4, 

is : ■ ■j ^ip i ii ti 15^ VRunspui aproMiwi Bbourilofi n n oecors « 

StvnfivtwvK X, 1. 8, 
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noitlierii passage of the sun, on an auspicious day, naksatra and 
muhnita or when the moon is in Pusya or RohinI naksatra or 
in Hasta or Sravana; two square mandalas of eight cubits on 
each of four sides should be made, one for offering bolt and the 
other for an altar on which a dre is to be established, both 
being decked with various things. Four jars with waters of 
springs should he placed in each of the two mandalas, and also 
seven jars filled with seeds, corn and precious stones, one for 
being decked with leaves of trees and the other with flowers and 
fruits. It appears (verses 1^13) that the Visnudharmottara 
Contemplates Pusyasnana for the three higher varnas, since 
it provides that a brahmana should sit on the hide of a bull as 
his seat, a ksatriya may employ the hides of a lion and tiger 
and a vaitya on the hides of a tiger and leopard. It provides 
mantras other than those mentioned by Varahamihira. It 
provides that this rite of Pusyasnana should go on for seven 
days and that the person undergoing it should give up during 
those days wine, meat, honey and sexual intercourse ( verso 29 ). 
1^8 Pusyasnana drives away aU ill-luck, destroys evil qjirits, 
brightens the intellect, confers health, brilliance and fame, 
kills enemies, is auspicious, destroys sins and the evil effects of 
strife and bad dreams (verses 30-31). 


^ It should be borne in mind that a rite on Pusya for pros- 
perity called Pusya-vrata is mentioned by so early a work as 
the Apastambadharma-sutra (for which p 346 above may be 
refened to ). 

fph (chap. Xm. 1-10), Matsyapurana 

lonap 241. 1-14) and in Yasantaraja (chap. YI. 4. 1-14 pp. 87- 
fh about prognostications derived from the 

obbmg (spantfuna or sphuram) of the several parts of a 
the three often closely agree in words and 
show. There is hardly any 
wm-Va n is based on the other two 

from tl,,. * decide whether Yarahamihira borrows 

or whether both borrow from a 
on source. It is not unlikely that Yarahamihira might 


means I ^ ^ ™ ^ P™*>ably it 

means ( dedicated to the Sun or to gods). 
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lave followed the Matsya. They all agree that throbbing^” of 
the right side of the body is auspicious and of the left inauspi- 
cious in the case of males, while the reverse is true in the case 
of women. They all set out the conseipiences indicated by the 
throbbing of the several parts and limbs of the body from the 
top of the head to the soles of the feet. To set out all these in 
detail would occupy much space. A few are mentioned by way 
of illustration. The fruit indicated by the throbbing of the top 
of tbe^®® head is the acquisition of land (or earth), of the 
forehead, the prosperity of the position already occupied; of the 
region between the eyebrows and nose, union with persons dear 
to one; of the region of the eye, death, of the portion near the 
eye the acquisition ot wealth, of the upper arm, union with 
ftiends; of the hand, the acquisition of wealth; of the back, 
defeat; of the chest, success; of the upper part of the foot, the 
securing of a position; of the soles, journey with gain therein. 
The Matsya-purana“® prescribes that when inauspicious indica- 
tions (by throbbing) occur, brahmanas should be placated with 
the gift of gold. 

Ikom ancient times the throbbing of the limbs, particularly 
of the arm and eye, have been regarded in India as the harbin- 
gers of coming events, auspicious or inauspicious. Manu 
prohibits a sannyasin (panvrajake) from obtaining alms by 
means of declaring prognostications from utpatas or nimittas, 
from naksatras and from Angavidya etc In the Sak untala 

1297 

— Rita, ul yao i e - 1 241. 2 and 12 
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Kalidssa twice mentions the throbbing of the arm of the hero as 
indioatiye of good fortune and the throbbing of the right eye of 
Sakuntala as presaging*^ misfortune, Shakespeare in " Othello ” 
makes Desdemona speak about the itching of her eyes as a bad 
omen. The Brhad-yogayatra ( Xm. 10 ), Br, S. ( 51. 10 ) and 
Vasantaraja declare that the throbbing of moles, boils, marks, 
eruptions (on limbs) are to be deemed to indicate consequences 
similar to the limbs on which they exist.^ 

The Brhatsarnhita ( chap 93 verses 1-14 ), Brhadyogayatra 
(chap, 31 verses'®® 1-21 ) and YogayStra { chap. 10 verses 1-75 ) 
dwell at length on the prognostications to be drawn from the 
arrangement of the tusks of elephants, from the marks seen 
when the tusks are out, from the tired appearance and move- 
ments of elephants, particularly when the king is to march on 
an invasion, since as the YogayatrS says the king’s victory 
depends on elephants.'^® These, however, do not describe any 
santi and are hence passed over here as not relevant to the 
subject of Santis, But the Agnipurana ( chap, 291 verses 1-24), 
Visnudharmottara (H 50, 1-93), Baud, grhyaiesasutra I. 20 and 
Hema^i(onYrata,vol.II,pp. 1036-1051) prescribe dantis for 
removing diseases of elephants and therefore a brief note is 
added here from Baud, grhyatesa-sutra. which is probably the 
earliest and simplest description of a Gajasanti 


“On the 8th or 11th or 14th tithi of the bright half of a 
month or on Sravana naksatra, the owner diould feed brahmanas, 


i 

‘“'i****' The commentators give different explanations 

of atf iW. Probably it means or lore about the indicaUons from the 

throbbing o£ the several limbs. A work Called Ahgavijji edited by Mum 
Punyavijayaji is published by tbe Prakrit Text Society at Banaras. It speaks 
° e ighi^kin dsofFiiiraa vis. aif , 5 ^, siraw, and amnffer. 

1 vide ^ Wig: rKHiSlRVl 5It5ViTi5 

i.a.t,wronvm5ttf%wtniv^ ^nsrmx-sSifSr 

s 501^53 Act V after verse a. 

BrhaayogaySrzini'’^ same as the verses of 


H.D. 101 
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make them declare ‘it is an auspicious day, let there be welfare, 
let there be prosperity,’ should first (or ‘towards the east*) taka 
out for offering haiHs sesame and rice grains, bring water affer 
repeating the Qayatrl verse (Bg. Dh 6^. 10), should cover two 
jars with a new piece of cloth with the Gayatrl, should close the 
mouths of the jars with some fruit ( a cocoanut or the like) and 
keep the boiled food towards the west and place (the two jars) 
on a bunch of five durvas. Then after the elephant stable is 
decked with wreathe of darhhas the elephant inhales the smell of 
the food offered in fire. He then makes ready a^oon of Atvattha 
wood and fuel and darbha grass. Then he goes through the 
items of ordinary koma from drawing lines onwards and 
offers oblations of the boiled food with ghee to the accompani- 
ment of the GhrtasSkta ‘*5 (Bg. Vin.81. 1-9). Then (the 
priest) offers 1008 additional ahutts with clarified butter with 
the five mantras beginning with ‘namas-te Budra manyave’ 
(0 Budra 1 adoration to you that are fury incarnate’ Tai. S. IV. 
5. 1. 1-5 ), Then the procedure from Svistakrt offering to the 
gift of the cow (should be gone through). He puts down on 
bunches of durvS grass the remaining portion of the food from 
which offerings were made in front of the sacred Agni with the 
words ‘ BVaha to the bhnias ’ ( spirits ). Then ho ( priest ) makes 
( the elephant ) eat what remains of the food cooked in the sthSH 
(pan or cooking vessel) and the bunch of five durvas ( on which 
the jars had been placed) to the accompaniment of the Ayusya- 
sufcta; he sprinkles drops from the pranlta water with the 

1304 Vide H, of Dh. vol. 11 pp 207-Zll for the description of e 
model homa. 

1305 It may be noted that the Oral verse of the Ghrlasukta is ‘aig. 

St utu u I 

means ' great elephant ' and also ‘ having long or big arms ' ( as applied to 
Indra ) and therefore is employed in the Gajamnti, following the princip e 
mentioned in note 1276 above Vide n. 1218 above about W13JB 

1306. The sn^cvujR IS the ‘ » ncenr nng afte r Kg. 

X. 128. The 32 9 p. 195 declares what the atlHsvner con- 
tains ( from Atharvaveda ). The 52. 18 says that Atharva L 

1-4 are atigeinfSr (conferring long life). Vide °° as 

12. 9 which regards the ( first ) eight versos of the ' SUS'** 

constitniingsngeimjw The com ofHarayana on sirig ^ III S .mtan ^ 
fifu sunk afSg^ ) says I>>at SugiiHiiTK here is the 

three verses) beginning with wsiSn after Eg X 184. 

1307. Jnfiim is water kept in a vessel to the north of the fire afts' 
repeating a mantra over it. 
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thiee veises beginning with 'fipo hi atha’ (Bg. X. 9. 1-3, Tai, S, 
IV. 1. 3. 1-3) and the four versea beginning with ‘Hiranyavarnah ’ 
(Tai. S.V. 6. 1.1-4), purifies (the elephant with water) to the 
accompaniment of the anuvaka beginning with ‘pavamSnah 
Buvarjanah’ (Tai. Br. I. 4. 8.1); he then leads the elephant to 
its place (stable); the elephant becomes long-lived; so says the 
adorable Baudhayana.” 

The Gajasianti in Agnipurana (chap, 391 ) is entirely differ- 
ent from the above. One should worship on the 5 th tithi of the 
bright half Visnu, LaksmI, the Airavata^ elephant and the other 
elephants (in aU eight) and Brahma, Sankara, Indra, Kubera, 
Yama, the Sun and the Moon, Varuna, Yayu, Agni, the Earth 
and Ikasa. The elephants should be sprinkled with santyudaka 
(propitiatory water). The Agnipurana proposes an elaborate 
worship, on a lotus-shaped diagram drawn on an altar, of several 
gods, several weapons, sages, rivers and mountains &o., el^hants 
&c. and provides that an astrologer should ride the principal 
el^hant of the king and say into its ear ‘you are made the 
chief of elephants, the king will honour you with gandha, flowers, 
best food and people at the order of the king will honour you ; 
you should protect the king in battle, in his journey and in his 
P^ace. You should forget that you are a mere beast and revolve 
in your mind that you are divine 1 ’ &o. The king should then 
ride such an elephant and armed warriors should follow and 
various gifts should be made to the elephant keeper, the astrol- 
oger, the Scarya &o. 


The Visnudharmottara (H, 50, 1-93) is far more elaborate 
man even the Agnipurana. Its verses about the words to be 
muttered m the ear of the elephant (H, 50. 59-64) are the same 
m ^ Visnudharmottara adds 

Oft should not be performed on the 4th, 

m or 14th tithi nor on Tuesday nor on Saturday and the eom- 
mended naksatras are Jyestha, Citra and aavana and that this 
anti rite for elephants destroys all danger to elephants. 


Hemadri ( on Vrata vol. H. pp. 1036-1051 ) contains along 
^lasanti said to have bean declared by Palakapya. Many of 

are ‘be Amarako&. the eight elephams of the quarters 

Vamana, Kumaaa. Anjana, Puspadanta, Sarva- 
b^ma Sapratika V.de Udycgaparva 103. 9-16 and DronSa^vf m 

semi-divine elephants. The 

bhauma item t *‘Sfg<Uas. bnl drops Sarva- 

anma from the AmOrahosa list and substitutes NUa. 
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those verses occur in the Hastyayurvodo (Snanda^rama od. 
chapters 35 and 36. Considerations of epaco and of impoitancc 
prevent any description of that danti derived from the Hasty- 
aymveda. 

The Brhatsarhhita (chap 92. 1-14), thoBrhadyoEayatra(32. 
1-21 ) and the Yogayatrj( XL 1-14) deal with the movements 
neighing, prancing, striking the ground with hoofs, postures 
of horses from which lucky or unlucky consoquencos are to be 
inferred. But they do not describe any santi and therefore are 
passed over. The Agnipurana (chap 290, 1-8), the Visnu- 
dharmottara (IL 47. 1-42), Baud, grhydosasutra L_ 19 and 
HemSdri (on vrata, vol. IL pp 1031-36 taken from Salihotra) 
describe a santi which arerts all dangers to horses and removes 
their diseases. 

The 4&nti from Baudhayana is as follows: — “having 
carried out the usual details of an ordinary homo from drawing 
the lines onwards ( the priest) offers into Agni oblations from 
the cooked food after reciting the puronuvakya (invitatory 
prayer) ‘tadaivinasvayu3opayat3m’ (May the Asvins that yoke 
horses come near, Tai. Br HL 1. 2. 10) and the yfijyS ( offering 
prayer) 'yaudevanam bhisajau’ (‘that are physicians of the 
gods’, Tai. Br. IIL 1. 2, 11), Then he makes additional offerings 
with clarified butter ‘ siitlia to AAvins, svSha to the two that yoke 
horses, svaha to the ear, svaha to hearing’ ( Tai Br. III. 1. 6. 13) 
Then he performs all details from svistakrt offering to the gift 
of a cow. Then he puts down on Asvattha leaves in front of 
Agni the food remaining after the ofiering of cooked food with 
the mantra * yo atvatthah ... ketubhih saha ’ ( Tai Br. I. 2. 1. 8- 
9 ) He brings together in a plate the water with which the 
sthall is washed, the remainder of the clarified butter and of the 
water, sprinkles drops from it with an Asvattha twig and gMS 
round the horses thrice with his right towards the horses with 
the anuvaka beginning with ‘yo va aSvasya medhyasya lomani 
veda’ (he who knows the hair of the ho^ horse) So said the 
adorable Baudhayana.” 

Ssntis are connected with iahmus also. The word takuna 
means ‘a bird’ in the Bgveda (IV. 26. 6, IX 86 13,13196.19 
and 23, IX. 107. 20, IX 112 2, X 68. 7, X 123. 6, X 165. 2) and 
is a synonym of ^akum (Bg H- 42. 1, H 43. 2 and 3) an 
sakwnti (Bg IL 42. 3, H. 43, 1) In Eg X 16. 6 (yat te krsnah 
safcuna atutoda) the crow is referred to as ‘the dark bird . « 
has been seen above that birds like kapota were regarded even 



iakunas 

in the BBveda as harbingers of impending evil and misfo^ne. 
Hence the word sakuna graduaUy came to mean premonition or 
evil conveyed by cries, movements, positions of birds and then 
any prognostioatory sign (not necessarily connected with biidsb 
There is an extensive literature on Saknnas, Borne of it is 
mentioned here, viz. the Matsyapurana (chap. 337,2^,243), 

Agnipurana (chap. 230 - 232 ), Visnudharmottarapurana H. 163 - 

164, Padmapurana ( IV. 100. 65-126 ), Brhat-sarahita ( chap. 85- 
95),Brhad-yogayatra (chap. 23-27), Togayatra ( chap. 14 ), the 
Himitta of Bhadrabahu (ms. in Bhan Daji collection of BBEAS 
Ho. 385 in Prof. Velankar’s Catalogue pp. 126-127 ), Vasantaraja- 
Safcuna,^*^ Manasollasa of king Somesvara Oalu kya ( 1126-1138 

1309. Vasantaraja's work on ‘&knnas’ was published by the Venkate- 
ivara Press, Bombay (1906 A D ), with the Sanskrit commentary of 
Bhanncandragani, who was patronized by Emperor Akbar (in the latter half of 

the 16th century A.D ) and aHindi translation by SridharJatasankaraBbatta. 

As Vasantaiaja is quoted by Adbhnta-sagara which was begun in saka 1089 
( 1167 A. D.), it follows that Vasantaiaja would have to be placed before 
1100 A. D. He is probably not much earlier than 700 A. D. as he does not 
appear to have been mentioned by lltpala in his extensive commentaries 
on Varahamthira’s works Vasantaiaja tells ns { in the Introductory verses 
3-S) that he was the son of Vijayarajabhatta and Sarasvati and the younger 
brother of Sivaraja, that he was honoured by king Candradeva (king of 
Mithila, acc to the Com. ) .and composed the work on Sakuna at the request 
of that king. He mentions (I 10) Cudimani, jyotisa-rastra, hora-sastra 
and Svarodaya and (ini. 27) informs us that Atri, Garga, Guru, Snkra, 
Vasistba, Vyasa, Kantsa, Bhrgu and Gautama were the principal ancient 
sages that declared the knowledge of raknnas for the benefit ( of human 
beings). Ciidamani is rather an early work quoted in the Saravalt (5. 20 
and 39, 8 ) of KalySnavarman in the same breath with Varabamibiia. 

The Nimitta attributed to Bhadrabahu is an extensive work containing 26 
chapters and about 1460 verses. It is described in the colophon at the end as 
‘naigranthe (nairgrauthe?) Bhadralrahnke Himitte svapnadhyayah'. The 
first chapter states that m the time of king Senajit at Bajagrha in Magadha 
pupils asked Bhadrabahu to expound to them the nimiftas and he did so. 
He IS styled ( in chap. 11 1 ] a dtgambara and the best of sramanas. The 
contents of chapters 2 to 26 are : Uika (meteors), halo, lightning, evening 
glow, clouds, winds and hurricanes, rain-fall, gandharvanagara (Fata 
Morgana), march of kings on invasion, portents afiecting the king and the 
country due to the ripening of actions in former lives (chap XIV has 177 
verses on this), grahacara as deciared by Jina (chap XV, 227 verses), the 
prognosticatory movements of Venus, Saturn, Jupiter, Mercury, Mars, 
Bahu, Ketn, the Sun and the Moon ; grahayuddha : conjunctions of planets; 
dreams. It appears that the work is later than Varahamihira, As it is not 
within the pale of Dharma^stra Literature and hardly ever describes 
a santi in the way in which the Pujnuas and medieval dharma&stra works 
provide it has been referred to in this work only rarely, 
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A. H.'jJL iS pp. 102-112, Adbantasagaia (-vrliica profiissls' 
Ts£ 3 i:t 3 rsja’= —oik), Bajaiutiprakssa {pp. 3S-347). 
Amorig TasariaTsjB-sakaaa is the lEKt tampraneisiTe 

on Cis saljjaai of sakimas and has baen cuoled the 
Acbhnis^sara and cflrer Isfer vrarks. A brief aceoant of the 
work vonid nof be cat of piaca and is giren hera. It is drridaa 
into twenty vsrg!^^^ (sections) and contains in diSarsnt 
mattes 1525 tsses (as stated in no-pa IL 12) Itstatw: it 
•wcnid declars the saknnas*^ indicated in thfe ■K’orld £17 groups 
of beings Tin bipeds (men and birds), cnadmpeds (el^hanfe, 
horses &c.), sis-footed (bees), e^ht-foofed (the niTthitBl animai 
sarahha), bein^ luring manT- feet (such as a socipioa) and 
zjaTing no feet (snch as snakes): that is caBed ialruna -vrMch is 
the means cf arriring at dsSnits knoTcleage about anmicioTB 
or inanspicions conseipiences riz mcnrcnient (to the left, to 
the ri^t&c.), the sennas or cries (of birds andbeasfe), their 
glancs and activities. A person vrho is an espert in saknna- 
sSstra, knovring that a certain opject of his ■vroald involve 
diScoitiK or vreoid be TOthont dimoulties, abandons it or begins 
it r^jectivelv. The vrork bo^s that if it be •:vell stndied it 
lejaiiffi no ej^woncer, no mathematics and that by meielv 
stufijing it, the reai&i acquires pleasant knowledge that yields 
rewards. The work repeats the view of VaiShsmihira ( in Bihat- 
sahmita 85.5 and on p. 55S aboTe inn, 827) that saknnas indicafe 

tomen, whether going onajonzn^orr^dingin their hooses, how 

the con^ment^ of actions cone in past lives wSi certainly be^ 
moil. 36 a-v v-gT-; the objection that ,, if no man can escape his 
fate and has to reap the rewards of his past acSons, this ss^ia 
fe of no nse, by saying that the actions of former lives bear ir^ 
only at certain tnnes and places and a man ran avoid tee 
resulta of past actions just as he avoids sna kes. Sre, poison. 
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thorns and other ( dangerous ) things and that if fate alone be 
the deciding factor what is the use of the science of politics and 
government by following which wise kings protect the world 
with great effort? Learned men declare that daiva (fate) is 
only the Icarma produced ( accumulated ) in past lives ; the Icarma 
in past lives was acquired by human effort; how can one then 
say that daiva does not depend on human effort? The subjects 
in the 30 largas and the verses allotted to each by Vasantaraja 
may be briefly set down at one place: 1. Sastrapratistha 
( establishment of the sakunasastra by reasoning, verses 31 ) ; 
3. SSstrasangraha, 13 verses ( the statement of the contents of 
chapters and verses ) ; 3. abhyarcana, verses 31 ( how to honour 
the guru who expounds the sakunatastra and to offer worship to 
the birds.and the eight lokapalas according to the procedure laid 
down by sages ) ; 4. misraka, verses 73 ( general directions such 
as that the parson out of several with reference to whom a 
takuna may be examined up to what distance a Sakuna operates, 
if many beings exhibit prognostications which should be followed , 
what birds and animals are powerful in what directions as to 
sakunas; ianta, dagdha and other directions); 5. ^bhatubha 
(auspicious and inauspicious things and sights) verses 16; 
6. narengtta, verses 50 (the appearance, dress, gestures, speech, 
throbbing of the limbs of men and women that are auspicious or 
inauspicious); 7. siyamaruta (chirpings of the bird called §yama, 
female cuckoo ) 400 verses ( worship of two images of the bird 
practically as a deity, the auspicious or inauspicious sounds, 
activities, motions with reference to invasion, coronation, peace 
and war, victory, marriage, rainfall, crops); 8. Paksivioara, 
verses 57 (prognostications from the cries, sight, glances, move- 
ments of several birds such as swan, crane, cakravdka, parrot, 
matno, peacock, kapinjala, vulture, hawk, owl, pigeon, cook); 
9. Ca^a (the blue jay) verses 5; 10. khanjaua (wagtail), 
verses 37 ; 11. karapika ( a kind of crane ), verses 11 ; 13. kaka- 
rata (the cawing of crows; verses 181; 13. Pingalikaruta 
(cries of an owl-like bird), verses 300, 14. catuspada (four-footed 
anmals like elephant, horse, ass, bull, buffalo, cow and she- 
traffalo, goat and sheep, camel, musk-rat, rat, monkey, oat, 
jackal), verses 50; 15. six-footed, many footed and snakes 
(verses 13); 16. Pipflika (ants), verses 15; 17. Palll-vicara 
(lizard also called kudyamatsya and grhagodhika ), verses 33 ; 

8. ^acestita (barking and other actions of dogs), verses 333; 

30. Sastra- 

Prabhava (the importance of this takunasastra), verses 34. 
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A noticeable feature of Yasantaraja’s work is that more 
than half of it (781 verses) is devoted to the sounds^^** made by 
three birds viz. Syama (400 verses ), crow ( 187 ) Pingalika ( 200 ) 
and that 312 verses are devoted to the barking, movements and 
howling of dogs (verses 222) and female jackals (verses 90). 
It is remarkable that among the Saktas it is believed that a 
female jackal is a messenger of Kali and is auspicious and on 
hearing its howl in the early morning a person should offer 
salutation and then success is in the hands of the sadbaka. The 
brief contents set out above will show that he extends the 
meaning of Sakuna so as to inolude prognostications based on 
the actions of men and beasts. He himself says at the end 
that***® is fiakuna, which in fliis world is remembered, heard, 
touched or seen or which is declared in dreams, since they all 
yield results. He claims that the system of Sakudas is as 
authoritative as the Vedas, smrtis and puranas, since it never 
fails to convoy correct knowledge.**** Some of his interesting 
statements may be briefly set out. If an owl hoot at night on 
the top of a house that portends**’* sorrow and the death of the 
owner’s son ( VIH 40 ). This is in line with modern popular 
belief in India. The cawing of crows is at the head of all 
prognostioatoiy sounds ‘The barking of dogs is the essence 
among all takunas.’ The Brhad-yogayatra***® provides that 
certain animals and birds are useless for prognostications at 
certain seasons viz. the ro/Mto( red) deer, horse, goat, ass, deer, 
camel, hare, are useless in winter ( ^iSira); crow and cuckoo are 


13IZ. •"wra’inT 

fiupfl I M'U.-rf " 7.52-54 pp. 119-120 How an ordinary man could distinguish 
between the sound ‘ cilicili ' ( portending gains ), cici ( portending danger ), 
ciricin ( portending trouble ) and cikucTku ( portending a wretched state ) is 
difficult to say. Similarly, the Fingala bird is supposed to make five sounds 
VIZ. raf%t%, (eusarwr i*. 27-2S ) with 

different consequences, 

1313. iga tgewifi? I sHttrawrauifil- 

inf%a n 20. z p. 5i3 

1314 §^t uu Ri JTBTW 53l% guuni^ vsn hhiuih i Rg^alsnwRr* 

^iR»nerasn tunuj 20. s p. 517 

1315 mwoh ^ 1 s. 40. p 246. 

1316. f i' i| aT »i) r' iit«ii54^'tgia^C T 5i5t < RliiR 

n w a aidii tifhw gengvi 1 4 iwr »4 r i^.# iaii snu^t 

i p s >i. ' rii #11 ensu 

gdtflW uT (ms. ) cbap. 23 22-24 


flaig'n" 
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useless in spring ; boar, dog, wolf and the like should not be 
relied upon in Bhadrapada; -in Sarad (autumn) lotuses (or 
conch), bull and birds like kraunoa are useless; in Sravana 
month, the elephant and cataka bird; in Hemanta 'early winter), 
tiger, bear, monkey, leopard, buffalo and all animals resorting 
to holes (like snakes) are useless and so are all young ones 
except of human beings. Vasantaraja in IV. 47-48 pp. 56-57 
has the same provisions almost word for word. Vasantaraja’s 
work appears to have been based mainly on Varahamihira’s 
Brhat-samhita section on sakuna, chapters 85 to 95 ( 331 versos ) 
in which Varahamihira devotes 47 verses in chap. 85 to the 
cries of birds in general, deals with the movements and barking 
of dogs ( 88. 1-20 ) and female jackals ( 89. 1-15 ), the cries of 
crows (63 verses in chap. 94), to horses ( 93. 1-15 ), elephants ( 94, 
1-14) and cows (90. 1-3). 


Vasantaraja states'^'’ that there are five excellent ones in 
the matter of ^akunas viz the PodakI bird, dog, crow, pingala 
bird and the female jackal. Sarasvatl is the presiding deity of 
podakl, Yaksa ( Kubera ) of dog, eagle of crow, Cand! of pinga- 
lika and the friend of Parvatl of the female jaokaL He farther 
says that all animals and birds ate presided over by deities , 
therefore a person who interprets sakunas should not kill them, 
as deities presiding over them might become angry. His state- 
ments about ‘upasruti’ (oracular voices or words) are worth, 
citing. ‘ At the time of pi adosa or about the morning twilight 
when people are hardly speaking anything, a person that is 
ready to undertake any matter (business) should consider 
everywhere oracular voices. What a child says without being 
prompted to do so would not turn out to be untrue even at the 
end of a Yuga. No such easily understood and true sakuna 
exists for men other than upasruti ’ Both ManasoUasa (H. 13, 
verses 930-936 pp. 113-113) and Vasantar5ja (VI pp. 78-80 
vemes 5-13) describe a curious mode of divining the future 
called* upasruti ‘When all people are asleep and the public 


' TOoauw III 3-4, pp aa-as. 
gwt 5 |r^( I swrasmuwi ernrr: 

^^^^* ** ( J\v. I p 345). 


we m t u : « vi pp so-si 

( Continued on next fage ) 


H. D. 102 
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road is empty of people three married women accompanied by a 
maiden should worship Gan eSa (with gandha and flowers &c.); then, 
after making an obeisance to Oandika they should fill a measure 
of corn like kudam with aksata grains on which sacred mantras 
have been recited seven times; they should then place the image 
of Geneva in that measure surrounded by the grass blades of a 
broom. They should take with them the kudaia measure with 
GaneSa image inside and repair to the house of a washerman 
In front of that house they should oast white aksata grains after 
( silently ) revolving in their mind their thoughts (the matter 
they are intent on ), Then they should with concentrated mind 
listen When they hear any words coming from inside of the 
house talked by a man, a woman or a child or any one else 
uttered at pleasure ( or without restraint of any kind), auspicious, 
or inauspicious, they should consider the sense of the words 
heard and the conclusion drawn as to the future proieot from 
the words would not turn out to be untrue. The same method 
may be followed by approaching the house of a candala. 


( ConHnuei from last page ) 

nvgiS occurs in the Rg. I. 10 3 and appears to raean simply ' 
near to listen ' Vide also Rg. VlII 8 5 and VIII. 34 11 

utVT wrasiimlilri 

ti«j fivasmid^aTcr n ^ 

13, verses 920-926 employ 

the same words It is difficult to say whether one borrows from the 01 . 

Probably both draw on the same source. is a measure ol gram, ^ 

to I of a ^rastfto. Acc torjffievq byturi? (onsTBvol I. p. 

w n 1 p Ml). 2ira3=mg:ia, 2 wsms 4 gsas = luu, 

snsui, 4 sns^is = le^s = ^ ^ ^ “*”3 anfv! 

3^5^, ^ and tgtfi unSfi^ mentions 3TOW and wifr >n V. 

4. 101. According to andient smrtis, a washerman was on - 

antya:as. vide wet gVU <1. S)' 

if^nant 199. 3ri|=0^ (Jiv I P. 554 ), VU 33 (.4naa ofa 

While these pages were passing through the press, the ® 

recent work ' The interpretation of dreams in the ancient Near 
translation of an * Assyrian Dream boot ' by A Leo °PP®° ®' , society, 

part 3. 1936, of the Transactions of the American book 

New Senes) He conld net refer to the interesting parallels fro 
as regards dreams, bnt on p 211 the writer states that t ® ajNear 

ulierances made by unconcerned persons was known in 

East not only in Palestine hut also m Mesopotamia 
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A pBCular mode akin to ‘upaimti’ is described in the 
Padmapnrana, Patalakhanda, chap, 100 verses 65-166. It is 
narrated in that chapter that Bibhisana was put in chains by 
Dravidas when the former saw Siva-linga established by Rama 
at RameSvara and whan no one could explain how it happened, 
^ma questioned Sambhu himself who explained that the 
Puranas (mentioned in verses 51-53) may be employed as 
containing prognostioatory words. The procedure is that a 
maiden more than five years of age and less than ton years or 
any girl who has not attained puberty may be honoured with 
gandka, flowers, incense and other upacaras, she should he made 
to recite the words 'speak the truth, speak what is agreeable, 
0 blessed Sarasvatl' salutation to you, salutation to you I * She 
should be given three pairs of durva grass and she should be 
asked to cast them between two leaves of the book. The verse 
between two leaves would be indicative of success in the under- 
taking. The verse should he carefully considered and its meaning 
settled and applied to the matter in hand. This is like sortes 


sandorum or sortes Vergilianae i. e, divination by opening at 
random the Scriptures or a book of Virgil or by pricking the 
text with a pin. Then directions are given as to what ^ould be 
dona if the leaves are half burnt or indistinct &o. and it is said 
that one should look upon the verse as sent by fate like the 
words in the upasruti method.i^SB ft fe further stated that this 
method should not be resorted to every day, but rarely and that 
en one should worship the Puiana the previous night and in 
e morning should consult the Parana for sakuna ( verses 114— 
6 ^be Skanda is the best among all Puranas for this purpose 
of sakuna; some hold that the Visnupurana and the RamSyana 
ateo may be consulted, but the author of the Padma says that 
visnupurana may not be used for this purpose, since if a man 
^ evoi ^ c£ proper conduct honours it for consultation, then 
inauspicious indications come out (verses 132-135). Sambhu 
mmself worshipped Skanda-puiana, asked the question why 

lia 1 ^ad fetters put on him (verses 131- 

seen that gave indications (verses 
1J3-135), two of which are cited below. At the end the 

^ ^ I TO, TOIW, 100. 77-78 


n iS^iRastTi vnm! 

( Confintied on next page ) 
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Furana says that the Adiparva of the Mahabbarata or all its 
pai«a«smaybe employed for this purpose of Sakuna (versas 
163-164). 

A similar method of finding out omens and of divination 
from the two works of the great Hindi poet and saint Tulasldas 
( horn in sainvat 1589 i e. 1532 A. D. ) viz. Ramajna ( or Eama- 
sakunavali containing 343 doha verses ) and Bamasalaka is 
described at some length by G A. Grierson in I. A. voL XXII 
pp 204 £f and in Festgabe H. Jacobi pp. 449-455. 

It is worthy of note that even scientific works like the 
Carakasamhita ask the physician to notice the condition of the 
patient, of the messenger, and the actions of the physician and 
inauspicious omens They are described in Indriyasthana chap. 
12 A few notable verses may be cited hare. ‘ That patient 
would only live for a month on whose head arises only powder 
( dandruff or the like ) resembling the powder of dry cowdung 
and that slides down ( from the head ) ; that patient will not live 
even for a fortnight whose chest dries up when he takes a bath 
and anoints his body with sandalwood paste while all other 
limbs are yet wet’ (verse 12) ‘Those messengers from a 
patient who come to a physician when the latter is offering 
oblations into fire or is offering pindas to his pitrs, will kill the 
patient ( i. e. indicate the approaching death of the patient, 
verso 16 ) ; a woman who is in a pitiable state, terrified, hurried, 
troubled, dirty and unchaste, three persons ( coming together ), 
deformed persons, impotent persons -these are messengers of 
those who are about to die ’ ( verses 21-22 ) ; ‘ a physician should 
not go ( to see a patient ) on being called by a messenger when 
the physician sees, while the messenger is describing the condi- 
tion of the patient, an inauspicious omen or a sorrowing man 
or a corpse or the decoration meant for the dead ’ , verses 67-70 
dilate on the signs of an auspicious messenger and verses 71'79 
set out auspicious omens such as the sight of curds, whole grains, 
brahmanas, bulls, king, jewels, jar full of water, white horse &c. 
The physician is however advised not to declare an inauspicious 
omen even when he sees it that would give a shook or cause 
pain to the patient or even to anyone else ( verse 63 ). 

{Continued from last page ) 

VlURSlOO 133-134. The ^ j 

enigmatic and occurs in Vide Vanaparva, chap. 

where It occurs and H of Dh. vol III p 893 ( for explanation ) and p 1 
for quotation from Vanaparva 
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last are designated MahSrudra and eleven Maharudras are 
called Atirudra. The Budra may take throe forms viz. japa 
(muttering), /jo«ia( offering into Agni oblations to the accom- 
paniment of the mantras), oiid)hiseka (sprinkling a person with 
the holy water over which the mantras have been recited ) For 
reciting Eudradhyaya the yajamuna, if ho cannot himself recite 
it, may employ one brahmana and also for Bkadasinl ; but for 
Laghurudra and Maharudra olevon brahmanas are generally 
employed and for Atirudra eleven or 121. Ekadasinl and 
Laghurudra are very much in vogue oven now in Maharastra. 
Budrabhiseka is described in Baud, grhyasosasutra II. 18. 
11-16. 

The mantra ‘ Tryambakam yajamaho ’ ( Bg VIl. 59. 12, Tai . 
S. I. 8. 6. 2, Vaj. S. HL 60) is called Mrtyuujaya Japa of it is 
prescribed for relief against premature death. The Baudhayana- 
grhyasesasutra (HI. 11) prescribes a somewhat more elaborate 
rite and provides that the mantras to bo recited are ‘ apaitu 
mrtyuh' (Tai. Br. ni. 7. 14. 4), ‘param mrtyo’ (Tai. Br. 111.7, 
14. 5 ), ‘ma no mahantam’ ( Bg 1. 114 7 ), ‘ ma nas-toke ’ ( Tai. S. 
ni. 4. 11. 2), ‘Tryambakam yajamaho’ (Tai. S I 8.6.2), ‘Yete 
aahasram’ (Tai Br. IH 10.8 2), 

It is unnecessary for the author to say what should be dons 
in these days as to santis. Most of the santis except a few, as 
pointed out above in various places, are no longer performed. 
Even the few that are yet performed may cease altogether in the 
near future, if one is to judge from modern trends. 



SECTION IV 


THE PURANAS AND DHARMASASTRA 

t 

CHAPTER XXU 


Origin and development of Purana literature 


The History of Dharmasasfcra ( vol, I pp. 160-167 ) has a 
brief chapter on the Puranas. It has been shown therein how 
the Taittiriya JLranyaka, the Ohandogya and Brhadaranyaka 
TJpanisads mention Itihasa and Purana ( sometimes collectively 
as ‘ Itihasapuianam ' and sometimes separately as ‘ ItihSsah 
Puianam ’ ) and how soma of the extant Puranas are much 
earlier than the 6th century A D. It is further pointed out there 
that the number of the principal PurSnas has been traditionally 
handed down as eighteen,^^* that some pursnas such as the 
MatayaitheVisnu, theVayu andBhavisya contain muchDharma- 
aaatra material, that the Garuda-purana and the Agnipurana 
contain several hundred verses each that are identical with verses 
of the Yaiflavalkya smrti, that there is great divergence as to the 
extent of almost all Puranas, that some of the PurEnas them- 
selves enumerate minor works called Upapuranas, that the 
Puranas are divided into three groups, viz. sattoika, rajasa 
and tamasa (as done by Gaiuda I. 223. 17-20, and Padma 
YL 263. 81-84 ). Details were also furnished as to the chapters 
of the Puranas iu which the several topics of Dharmasiastra ( such 
aa acara, ahtuka, dwia, rajadhavtna, s? uddha, tlrtha ) were 
dealt with. 

In the present section it is proposed to trace the great trans- 
formation that took place in the ideas, ideals and practices of the 
ancient Indian people owing to the influence of thePurSnas 
in the first few centuries of the Christian era. 


Before proceeding further several preliminary matters have 
to be dealt with. The mention of Puranas as a class of literature 

92 (272 4~5) and Narada 

/TTr" “'S^iteen Mahapuranas. while the Visan 

f 1 in ^ ^ 1 1- 62 2.). Lihga 

^ 61 ), Bhagavata ( XU. 7.33 ), Bcahmavaivatta ( HI, 133 14 ) substi- 

^ebstoE the eighteen 
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goes back much farther than was pointed out in the H. of DH. 
vol. X p. 160. The Atharvavada*^* mentions Parana (in the 
singular ) in XI. 7. 24 and XV. 6. 10-11 ‘ The rk and saman 

verses, the chandas, the Parana along with the Yajus formula , 
all sprang from the remainder of sacrificial food, { as also ) the 
gods that resort to heaven He changed his place and went over 
to great direction , and Itihasa and Parana, gathas, verses in 
praise of heroes followed in going over. ’ The Satapatha 
brahmana also ( XL 5. 6. 8 ) mentions ‘ Itihasapuranam ’ ( as 
one compound word ) and states that on the 9th day of the 
Pariplava the hotr priest instructs among other matters as 
follows : ' The Parana is the Veda , this it is ; thus saying let him 
narrate some Parana ’ ( XIIL 4. 3 13. ). The Sankhayana 
Srautasutra ( XVI. 2. 27 ) and the Asvalayana Srauta ( X. 7 } 
remark that on two days of the Pariplava the Itihasaveda and 
PurSnaveda were to be recited. But the two sutras (though 
affiliated to the Bgveda ) differ as to the day on which they were 
to be recited. It is difficult to say whether the Atharvaveda, 
the Satapatha Brahmana and the TJpanisads knew several works 
called Parana or whether there was only a single work called 


1325 =jrg- gr mR r siw nv f%i% 

iiamlxi 7 24; sn®! =er 

I XV. 6 10-11. Vide Prof Hazra's interpretation 
of the first verse in ABORI. vol 36, 1955, pp. 190-203 and criticism there- 
of below, 

1326. ^ ijitt Hui 

mm wRRfffiSsvirs i ^ratwxi. 5.6 8. m?m«t 

em grrii 9^. w t v iftia 

4 3. 12-13. According to the commentary Itihasa means such cosmological 
myths as ' in the beginning there was nothing but water ' and Parana 
means stories such as that of Pururavas and Orvas'i Compare mVSWiet'*! 
(ed byGaastra)! 1 21 

1327 4tm gi g wmms vp^ w a snsawhRV 

amm griti g uumaltu - ^ wtsviw® ujs 

anm ^ X 6, lO-X 7 1. 4nmn^ refers to the three istls to Sa vitr offere a 
every day in the morning, mid-day and evening ; the com. of 
explains : ^ msiRNki ■iieui44<a tq crrRsanammtR aramraiS 

The aipa. connects Itihasa with the 9th day and Puranavidya wi 
eighth, while the 5[i ^ reverses this order The 3iT“W^ ^^J"**!* v V 
‘ ijgHtBqmggi 4i4H»«ii-g4 i h i > 551® wmvmi i , 

9-11 ; the derives mR^v ‘ amsa vRtaaa 

(XVI 2 36). 
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Parana known to them. But from the fact that the Tai. Ax. 
( n 10 ) speaks of Itihasas and Puranas ( in the plural ) it would 
not be unreasonable to suppose that in the later Vedic period at 
least some works ( three or more ) called Puranas existed and 
were studied and recited by those that were engaged in solemn 
sacrifices like the Asvamedha. It is not unlikely that, where 
the singular ‘ Puranam ’ was employed in the Vedic texts, a 
class of works was meant. The facts that ‘ Itihasa-Purana is 
called the fifth Veda in the TJpanisads and that the Satapatha 
employs ‘ Itihasa-Puranam ’ as one compound word lead to the 
inference that the two categories ‘ Itihasa ’ and ‘ Parana ’ were 
similar in contents at least in several respects. The Apastamba- 
dharmasutra quotes two verses each in two places from a 
Parana ( in the singular ), once cites the view of the Bhavisyat- 
purana and in another place gives the summary of a Purina 
passage or verse which says that, when a person attacks another 


1338. 3191 guw 1 

itsnvranv fcir a e nwq i! u sr irv er5i amiSi vsu ’gi a w 

l StW. g. g. I. 6. 19. 13; these two are the same as 
ManulV 248-349 with slight variations, sia i ^iifSn^gii Br 5)r SRtrslrartfv; I 
urgpT ^ 0 ^ irsrt i gviic- 

vganf ft n rnstur i anv. g H 9- 23. 3-6. 

These two verses respectively say that those who lead the life of a house* 
holder performing sacrifices and desiring progeny have to nndergo deaths 
( lit. cemeteries, sma^nani ) and births { i.e. they only reach heaven and are 
horn again and again ), while those that do not desire progeny but remain 
celebate^ throughout life become immortal { i e, are not bom again), 
m Ws meg on gg VI. 2 13 quotes a verse as follows • 

I ggXuti^JW: gvgTOS’gact it ii ’■ Com- 
^re : gvgigjrgior; i^gar wigagcavg* 

W«ia 4 \i»r II 8. 93. gig 50. 213, 218, 124 102-3 and 107. stg tF g H* 7. 

180 (first half). The third passage of Ap is ggigff s figugl gggfiit gigiRr- 

I atig g, II 9, 24 6 This means that those who perform what is 
Aid down la the Veda serve as the seed ( i e, they become Prajapatis) of 
the new creaUon after iira/ay« (dissolution) Compare gi^. Ill 184-186, 
one o which is ggiuRfiftuFfgr ggtt g?gigtg: • gggigrawl giarggr gi&ra^ij: u 
The 4 th passage of 3tig -g is gr ^giggfggiigi gt^g ^g^lit g 

gig gun) I I, 10, 29 7, On kiliing a brahmana there was a dtfifer- 

350* °P‘“»on, Ap probably paraphrases some verses such as Mann VIII. 
- 51. the latter of which is igiggntg g^ giajgl ggn^gtsggiRi 

^ ll. Both verses of Manu occur in m^g 227. llS-117, (gsig - 

189-190. IX 349-350; ggi V 45. 45-46 are very similar. 

Vide Buhler m I, A. vol, 25 pp. 323 ff, 

H. D. 103 
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with the object of hanuing him and the person attacked kills the 
attacker, no sin is incurred. !Bkom these passages it is clear 
that Apastamba had before him a PuiSna called Bhavisyat and 
also that the Furana or Puranas which he knew contained rules 
about the food to be accepted for eating, about the stages of 
householder and the perpetual student, about resisting an 
atatayin even unto death and about creation and re-creation 
after dissolution. These matters fall within the province of 
Snsrtis and Puranas As the word * purana ’ means ‘ ancient 
the word Bhavisyat-purana is a contradiction in terms. Long 
before Apastamba the word Parana had come to mean a work 
dealing with ancient tales &o ; several such works must have 
been composed and they probably began to incorporate contem- 
porary events and wrote about such events in a prophetic vein. 
Hence arose the name Bhavisyat-purana.^® As Apastamba 
mentions a Bhavisyat-purana and also Purana, it follows that 
before 500 B. 0. several Puranas existed one of which was called 
the Bhavisyat and the Puranas then known contained the 
topics of sarga, prattsarga and smrti matters. 

This conclusion is strongly corroborated by other facts 

The Gautama-dharmasutra provides that a learned (bo/rnsruta) 

brahmana is one who knows peoples’ usages, the Veda, the angaa 
( auxiliary lores ), Vafcovakya (dialogues), Itihasa and Purana 
and that the king in administering the affairs of his kingdom 
and 3 astice has to depend upon the Veda, Dharmasastra, the (six) 
angas of the Veda, the (four) Upavedas and Purana.^®® 

From the above discussion it appears that, though we are 
not in a position to make definite statements about the contents 
of the Purana or Puranas referred to in the Atharva, Sat. 
Br, TaL Ar. and the XTpanisads, by the time of Ap. and 
Gautama, Puranas approaching in contents to some extent at 
least some of the extant Puranas had come into existence. The 


1329 It may be noted that the Varabaputana (chap 177. 34) e*pr*3sly 
mentions the Bhavisyat purana. The teierence shows that (in 177. 54- J 
Samba, son of &saa. renovated the Parana called Bhavisyat and estabUsna_ 
images of the Sun-god in four places via (1) to the south of Yamn«. 
(2) between Yamuna and Multan, called Kalapriya, (3) at ua 
(modern Multan). (4) m Mathura, vide Bhav.sya (Vent, ed ) I 72 4- 
ttace centres of the Sun image. The Matsya 53. 62 also mentions the 
Bhavisyat ^ 

1330. WEV W ewnjTO SRUtVirrvgTvgu^qii ^UWU I ’H" w. XI. 
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Arthaiaaka of Kautilya states thafi ‘trayl’ means the three 
Vedas, viz. Samaveda, Itgyeda, Yajurveda and that the Atharva- 
veda and Itihasaveda are (also) vedas*. It follows that in 
Kautilya’s time Itihasa was a definite work like the three vedas. 
In another place Kautilya provides ‘ a minister proficient in 
ArthaitSstras and bant on the good of the king should, by means 
of itivrtta (history or historical occurrences) and Puranas, 
admonish (and bring to the right path) a king led astray by 
other guides.’ In laying down a time-table for the king’s daily 
routine of work, Kautilya provides that in the latter part of 
the day the king should listen to Itihasa and defines the latter 
as comprehending Purana, itivTtta, SkhyayikS. (narrations), 
udaharana (heroic examples), Dharmaitastra and ArthaSastra 
(science of government and statecraft). It appears that Kautilya 
meant by * Itihasa ’ a Mahabharata more or less very like the 
extant one, which describes itself as the beat of itihasas, as 
a Dharmasiastra, Arthatastra, Kamasastra and as Karsnaveda. 
Among the officials to be maintained by the king with salaries 
are mentioned astrologers, persons conversant with portents and 
auspicious times, PaurSnika, Sata and Magadha, who were to be 
paid 1000 (panas) as salary. The Daksasmrti,'**® which is com- 
paratively an early smrti prescribes the reading of Itihasa and 
Purana for all daja house-holders in the 6th and 7th parts of the 
day ( divided into eight parts ). The Ausanasa-smrti prescribes 
that the Vedangas and Puranas should be studied in the dark half 
of the months after Utsarjana ( vide Jiv. part I p 515). When the 


(averse at end). 

i. s p lo. 

2 83, 85-86. In srr^ct^ 62 23 the is called 

and nt^nara. The uttRvtvsntFT (1 6-7 ) describes the Mahabharata 
the sastra of all the ioxa j^urusBrthas and as the means of knorving the 
proper actions for all four varnas 

S'd^tSVqt. 

P Z47^«ftuwr^ieaJs one X 

studies or knows the puranas. acc. to the sutra ‘ atg » <n. IV. 2. 59. 

rp. sterna a mu 

H II. 69; the avugUOT I. 213. ISS has the first half 
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Manuami'ti^M provides that ia a sriddha rito the brahmanas 
invited for dinner should recite the Vedas, the DharmasSetras, 
stories, Itihdsas, PurSnas and khila hymns (such as Srlsukta), 
it should be taken as referring to Purana works closely resembl- 
ing the extant ones. The Yajnavalkya^*^^ smrti enumerates 
the fourteen Vidyasthinas (branches of knowledge) and sources 
of dharma as Purana, Nyaya (logic), Mlmamsa (rules of Vedic 
interpretation), DharmaSastras, the angas of the Veda and the 
(four) Vedas Those fourteen are probably arranged in the 
order of importance and authoritativeness at the time of the 
Yajnavalkya-smrti. Ya]. refers to sages that expounded or 
promulgated the Vedas, Puranas, the vidyas (six angas), the 
Upanisads, the Slokas (itihasa?), aphoristic works (like those of 
Jaimini or on nyaya), the bhaatjaa and whatever other literature 
exists. In another place Yaj. recommends that a householder 
after a bath in the morning and worship of gods and pitrs should 
engage in japa-yajha, in which ho should mutter according to 
his ability parts of the A^eda, of Atharvaveda. Itihasa and 
Puranas and philosophical texts. These passages from Yajfia- 
valkya establish that Itihasa and Purana went together, that 
both were works distinct from Vedic Literature and that both 
had attained a status of sacredness and authoritativeness in 
matters of dharma in the time of the Yainavalkya-smrti not 
later than 3rd century ( A. D. ). A Vartika mentioned by the 
Mahabhasya on Pan IV. 3, 59-60 provides for the formation of 
words with the affix ‘ thak ’ ( t/ca ) in the case of akhyana ( such as 
Yavakrltika, Yayatika), akhyayika (such as Vasavadattika, 
Saumanottarika), itihasa (aitihasika), Purana (pauranika) m 
the sense of one who studies or knows that In numerous 
passages the Mahahharata mentions Parana in the singular 


ling HI 232 


1337. i wmiw fisrinr unrv ^ 

’33551 II ’nsT" I 3. 331351 srwriiat it^ivf3ti55a«T I ■^m'31 nisvnoT 

3^ 3tva35.li 3igr» Hi ise, ggiefguoitfn 

nlu s i-s S fvvjT ^ t Vl lTnchi 5513511 3151 = 1 101 Compare fiosgum V. 1 
■with 3Tfr5> I 3 Sometimea the branches of knowledge are said to be 18 by 
adding the four upavedas, viz 3REt5%5 srSwSi 

mentioned by Yaj Vide III 6 25-26 ( about 14 ivUls and 3335 J 

q. by aivrra P 6 and qiii q gv ( srsmiR" ) P 22. 


1338 3tl<t3L-U5g3tf ^'^ ;{l-ttgi.t5i ?r33S 3J3Tfi«3‘ I nemfiV oa 
egg 1 tir d.-tqi l 5a.i<l«dis$b ' vr IV 2. 59-60. The 3513133 gives the 
cited above in brackets 


examples 
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las itt S.di 5. 2j 31, 3-4, 51. 6, 65. 52, TJdyoga 178. 47—48, Karna 
34. 44, Santi 208. 5, AnuSasana 22. 12, 102. 21 ] and sometimes 
Puranas in the plniai ( as in Adi 109. 20, Virata 51.10, Striparva 
13. 2, Santi 339. 106, Svargarohana 5. 48-47 ( wMoir refers to 
Puranas as 18)'^® Further, the Matsya-purana and aPurana 
proclaimed by Vayu are mentioned in the Vanaparva. It is 
impossible to hold that aU the numerous references to Puranas 
are later interpolations, though a few may be so. It is not 
correct to say that no PurSna resembling the extant ones existed 
before the time when Purana stories were collected in the Maha- 
bhSrata. There is hardly any evidence to support any such 
view. 


Early Sanskrit authors lika^ Sana (first half of 7th century 
AD.) and commentators like Sahara (not later than between 
200-400 AD.), Kumarila (7th century A. D.), Sankaracaiya 
(between 650-800 AD.) and Visvarupa ( 800-850 A. D, ) leave 
ns in no doubt that in their times Puranas existed, the contents 
of which ware just like those of the extant PurSnas. Sahara in 
hisbhasya^n on Jaimini X. 4. 23, while discussing the question 
as to what is meant by ‘devata’ in relation to sacrifices, states 
ttatone view was that they axe Agni and others, that are 
described in the ItiMsa and Puranas as dwelling in heaven. 
BSna in his Kadamfaari and Harsaoarita frequently refers to the 
Mahabharata and PurSnaa, but two passages from the 
^Mbarl and one from the Harsaoarita are very interesting. 
While describing the hermitage of the sage Jabali Bana 
amploys a JJesa ‘there was Vayupralapita (proclaiming 
ygodVa^; babbling due to the windy humour) in Purana 
ibut no babbling in the hermitage )13« Similarly, in the des- 


— 31Uf?5I ;5rl5t: I 

mm wsRU! s, 45-46 

« V mu gmij 1 is?. 37 ( cr. ed iss. 

gpium u w I & uWmwg-tammg woi i ms- 
19X. 15-16 ( = cr. ed. 189. 14). 

P®""® ®f (UWS^). The maguw itself states 
ated to the sages in the Naimisa forest the Paraoa first 
( Confi'nue,! on next page ) 
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oription of the palace of TSrapIda Bana employs a slesa ( double 
extendre) comparing it with Parana (the two meanings being 
‘ where the accumulated wealth of the world was arranged in 
appropriate groups ‘ in which there is a description of the whole 
sphere of worlds each part of which was assigned a proper 
division’) In the Uttarabhaga (by the son of Bana) of the 
Xadamharl it is stated that in all agamas (saored works tradition- 
ally handed down) such as Puranas, Bamayana and Bharata there 
are many stories about curses. The placing of PurSnas first 
shows that they ware probably more honoured or popular than 
the Bamayana and the Bharata. In the Harsacarita^^^ it is stated 
that the book-reader Sudrsti treated Bana and his relatives and 
friends to a musical recitation of the Parana promulgated by 
Vayu, that was sung by the sage (Vyasa), that is very exten- 
sive, that is world-wide ( i e. known everywhere ), that is holy 
and that is not different from the career of Harsa ( to which 
also all the adjectives applied to the Parana are applicable) Hers 
it appears that the Vayu is expressly mentioned (as PaLo- 
rnSnapiolcla and Pdvana) and it is further stated that the 
Puranas contained a description of the several divisions of the 
world. This description applies to such Puranas as the Vayu, 
Matsya (chapters 114-128), Brahmanda (II. 15 ff). It may be 
argued that the Parana mentioned by Bana may be the Brah- 
manda since that Parana says in the beginning as well as 
at the end ( IV. 4 58ff) that Brahma imparted it to Vsyu, from 
whom it passed on to several divine and semi-divine personages 
and ultimately suta received it from Vyasa. This latter argu- 
ment is not acceptable, since there was nothing to prevent Bana 
from expressly saying that the Brahmanda was the Parana 
recited by Sudrsti 


( Continued from last page ) 

piomutgated by Vayu ( I 47-48 gu®! I 

^ II) Chapters 34-49 of the cod tain 

4^1^ gnuKwi'ituiuRurfgg ^hv^kiT > w!i?*vcr, 

UPt coasoUng speech to king Tarapida on hearing ot the heart- 

break of Candrapida ) 

1343 gefS. rtRvi umtiHabsi guw <rne i **** 

para, the smr} verse applicable to both is ‘ 351 ^ USW ariTCSVli? 

ggR 1 ^ gunra gnii in, stbpara qan 

means and so gwe may stand for 

1343 a. sue} Vf# I " 

migl’TSl 1 36-37 
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E:\iinarilabhatta in his Tantravartika refers in several 
places to the PurSnas and their contents. A few interesting 
passages are set ont here- On Jaimini 1. 3. 1 Kumarila says «« 

‘Therefore the authoritativeness of all smrtis is established by 

the purpose which they serve ; whatever therein ( in smxtis ) is 
connected with dAar??2a and moksa (is authoritative), because 
it springs from (is based on) the Veda; whatever concerns 
wealth (artha) and pleasures is based on the usages of the 
people. In this way a distinction is to be made. This very 
reasoning applies to hortatory passages in the Itihasa and 
Puranas. The Upakhyanas may be explained by the reasoning 
applicable to arthavadas (i. e they have a purpose and authorita- 
tiveness just like the commendatory passages of the Veda), 
narration of the divisions of the earth serves the purpose of 
distinguishing the regions for undergoing the consequences of 
the ( actions that are the ) means of dharma and adharma and 
are partly based on personal experience and partly on the Veda, 
The orderly presentation of vamsas ( dynasties ) in the Puranas 
is intended to facilitate the knowledge of the btahmana and 
ksatriya castes and their gotras and is based on actual experi- 
ence and traditional knowledge ; countries and measures of time 
.are intended to facilitate worldly transactions and astronomical 
needs and are based on actual perception, mathematics, tradition 
and inference. The narration of what will happen in the future 
is based on the Veda, since it conveys knowledge of the variety 
of the ripening of the consequences of ( complying with) dhanna 
and of adharma and knowledge of the oharaoteristios of yugas 
that have been in operation from time immemoriaL’ It is 
clear from this passage that the Itihasa and the Puranas that 
Eiunarila knew contained stories, geography of the earth, 
dynastic lists, measures of time and description of what will 
happen in the future. These are matters dealt with in the 
extant Puranas. On Jaimini 1 3. 7 Kumarila observes : ‘In the 
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Pnranas it is narrated that in the Kali age there will arias 
Sakya ( Gautama Buddha) and others that will cause confusion 
about <//iar7/;a , who would listen to their words?’ This shows 
that before the 7th century A. D. the Furanas contained descrip- 
tions of the nature of Kaliyuga and that the Furanas Kumarila 
knew did not regard Buddha as an avatSra of Visnu, but rather 
condemned him, From the facts that Ksemendra composed his 
Basavataracarita in 1066 A. D , that Apararka ( on p 338) quotes 
a long passage from the Matsya chapter 285, verse seven of 
which enumerates the ten avataras of Visnu ( including Buddha), 
and that the Gitagovinda of Jayadeva regards Buddha as an 
avatara, it follows that before 1000 A. D. Buddha had come to be 
regarded as an avatira of Visnu, though before the 7th century 
some Furanas at least had condemned him. In the discussion 
of the meaning of the word ‘ svarga’ *^** Kumaiila asks: does it 
mean the region of the stars or does it mean the top of the Meru 
( mountain ) in conformity with Itihasa and Furanas or does it 
mean only a state of happiness? This indicates that in 
Kum3.rila'a day Furanas contained descriptions of the top of 
Meru as ‘heaven.’ 


Sankatacatya in his hhasya on the Vedantasutra frequently 
mentions the contents and characteristic features of Furanas 
that ate the same as those of the extant ones, though he actually 
names none of them. For example, on V. S. H. 1. 36 he remwks 
that it has been established in the Furana that there is no limit 
to the number of past and future kalpas. On V. 8. 1. 3.30. 


1343 =3 gnws sst 

203 on> I 3 7. some o£ the Poriaas such « 

113 27-28. Brahma 122 68-70, Padma VI 31 13-15 menuon the ten 

avataras o£ Vunu (including Buddha) But these Pnranas have been 
swollen by late interpolaUons and it is impossible to give a posi iv 
for these passages. ^ ^ 

1346. am ^ , 

the top o£ Meru is stated in many Furanas 
72-73 


Videmtnll. 37-38, CRTV. 8. 


I mg 8 32-33 and repeated m 9. 

I 3 30. these are tuWSS’ 3 “ 

( Coniftiued on next page } 
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(he Ac3.iya quotes two verses that he designates as smrti, that are 
Visnupurana I. 5. 59-60, but are not found in ancient smrtis like 
those of Manu or Yaj. On V. S. m. i. 15 ( api ca sapta ) the 
bhasya remarks that those who have studied or who know the 
Furanas declare that there are seven hells, Raurava and others, 
that are regarded as places reached for undergoing the con- 
sequences of evil deads committed by sinners. The Visnupurana 
enumerates seven hells viz. Tamisra, Raurava and others, as 
the places for those who abuse the Veda, who cause obstacles to 
sacrifices and who give up their proper dharma. Even Manu 
( IV. 87-90 ), Yaj. ( m. 222-224 ), Visnu Dh. S. 43. 2-22 enumerate 
21 hells and almost all Furanas mention 21 or more hells. Vide 
H. of Dh vol. IV pp. 162-164. On V. S. I. 3. 26 and 33 the 
bhasya says that one can see from Vedic mantras, arthavada 
passages, Itihasa and Purana and popular belief that gods have 
bodies. On V S. II. 1. 1. Sankaraoarya quotes a verse which is 
the same in Vayupurana and on I. 3. 30 quotes in all five verses 
as smrti, four of which are the same as Vayu 9. 57-58 and 64-65. 
Visvarupa in his commentary on the Yajnavalkya-smrti has two 
interesting notes on Purgnas. On Ysj. HI. 170 which describes 
the Sankhya theory of the evolution of the world, Vi§varupa^®’® 


( Conitnued from last ) 

57-58 Only the haU verse is found in ng I 29. these verses are 

ie-17, 

wuut%; 1 i wiov on %. iii, 1 . 15 , 

nut nwauuR (qmvfMT) 

nrat^>r.i 

I 3.33, vtmavt: naJJitj gnor 1 

’> 1 ® ^ gmra ^ -qjts II I msaon n. 1 1 This is 

^ I 205 which reads for st^niiir. On % I. 3 30 the rnsv quotes 

tee verses as the first two of which are the same as qig 9 . 64—65 
(VIZ. qjjjon and ). It appears probable that 

quotes from the qjg most of these verses, as he expressly says 
about one of them ( viz 31339 &c ) that it is from a g^iuf. 

^^1348. tp^T mQimi ^IHtravqojrn^ tiaw &c I f^sg^'s gns- 

ForHP3tpn%VTms9TOs. 

^ " Compare for a striking resem- 

sg ti 8 83-86 vgpntaFPT ststmavt^ 1 i^gint. w 

( Continued on next page ) 
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remarks fihat this theory concerning the creation and dissolution 
of tho world is found every whoro in tho Puranas, On Yaj. 
in. 175 which states that the path to tho world of tho pitrs lies 
hotwoon tho star Agastya (Canopus) and tho Ajavlthi, Visvarupa 
remarks that in tho Purina sovoral vit/it-t ( i o, courses ) of the 
Sun in tho sky are found and that Ajuvlthi is immediately 
contiguous to Agastya. 

From tho foregoing discussion about tho roforences to 
Putinas contained in writers from Sahara to Visvarupa it 
follows that hotwoon about tho 2nd century AD. and tho 6th or 
7th century AD. tho Purinas oxhihitod tho same contents and 
characteristics as many of tho oxtant Puranas do. 


Before proceeding further, it is nocossary to say hero some- 
thing about tho Yuga-purina, a part of the Gargl-Samhita, and 
ono of tho earliest extant works hoaring tho titlo Puranas. 
Kern in his Introduction to tho Brhatsamhiti ( pp. 32-40 ) 
brought this rare Purina containing valuable historical data 
to tho notice of scholars from a fragmentary ms Later on K P. 
Jayaswal published a text of tho purely historical material 
of the Yugapurina in 115 half lines in Anustubh metro based 
on the fragment that Kern had got and two more mss. that were 
secured by him and added a translation and notes. Later on 
Jayaswal obtained a copy made by Prof Levi from a ms, ( in 
Bengali script) in tho Bibliotheque Nationals of Pans and 
published in JBOES.(vol. XV pp 129-133) a table coi^“i”S 
the readings of that ms. with tho text he published in 
vol. XIV. Prof. K H. Dhruva contributed a paper on the text 
of the Yugapurana to the JBOES voL XVI. pp 18-66, wherein 
he altered the proper names and gave free scope to his oon- 
leotures and inferences with the result that succeeding scholars 
have not attached any weight to his emendations and remarM. 
Prof. D, K. Mankad*^^ published a monograph in whion n 
gave the text of tho historical portion based on the mas, utihz^ 


( Coiiitnueii /roiu last page ) 

refers to this passage of the fissjguoTora ®‘“*'"P“"^f®‘“““,®e°divi- 
P„ranasuchasn.*Vl24 53-60. 130. and 

3.00S of the southern path in the ' 

planets move, comprehending aid 

1348 a. Vide JBOKS vol. XIV. pp. 397-421 on ■ Historical data 
Gargasamhita and the Brahmin Empire ■ 

1348 b. Charutar Prakashan, Vallabhavidya-nagar, 1951 
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by Jayaswal and a fresh ma. that ha obtained in Saurastra, 
corrects some of the readings accepted by Jayasw^al and 
considerably differs from some of Jayaswal's interpretations 
and added a few notes. 


The Yngapurana is the 113th chapter of Gargisamhita and 
is called Skandapurana in the ms. secured by Prof. Mankad, 
probably because the Purana starts with a question by Skanda 
to Siva about the characteristics of the different yugas. The 
characteristics of Krta, Treta and Dvapara are respectively 
described in lines 11—28, 29-45 and 46—74 of Prof. Mankad’s 
text; and lines 75-235 (of Prof. Mankad’s text) and lines 1—115 
of Jayaswal’s text ( in JBOES. vol. XIY. pp. 400-408 ) describe 
the characteristics of the Kaliyuga, and the political, social and 
economic history of a few centuries before the work was com- 
posed. The charaoteriatics of the Kaliyuga in the Yugapurana 
bear a very close resemblance to the description of Kaliyuga in 
the Vanaparva ( chap. 188. 30-64), one half verse being the same 
in both.i3Mo 


The important points that emerge are briefly these : — 1 omit 
the discussion of different interpretations of Jayaswal, Prof. 
Mankad and Prof. ITarain. Kaliyuga started after Draupadi 
died. In the beginning of Kaliyuga Janamejaya, son of Parifcsit, 
would be a famous king but will come in conflict *3®'* with 
brahtuanas. Tn Kaliyuga, Udayi son of SisunSga, will found 
the city of Pataliputra on the south bank of the Ganges, which 
wiE come to be called Puspapura and which will last for five 
^ousand, five hundred and five years, five months, five days and 
five muhurtas In that Puspapura there will be a deluded and 
wicked king called Salisuka who will establish at Saketa his 
virtuous elder brother named Yijaya. Then the valiant Yavanas, 


1348c The passage from Vanaparva 188. 30-64 is quoted in the 3rd 

‘ ime 33 of Jayaswal’s tes.t and 110 of Prof. Mankad’s 

treads , which does not appear correct and yields hardly 

iSfi Compare Yugapurina (lines 111-115 of Jayaswal and 11. 182- 

01 Prof. Mankad's text with Vanaparva 188. 65-66. 

Ona^vif f quarrel, vide Matsya-purana 50. 56-65. 

nirbhaa-i, w T * variously read 'dharma-mitatama vrddha janam bhoksyanti 
vrddh/* (Jayaswal 1. 40), Prof. Mankad reads * dharmabhitatatama 
refers mrbhayah’ Jayaswal thinks that ’dharmamlta’ 

to the Greek king Demetrius. Prof. Mankad does not agree. 
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Pancalas and Mathuraa will attack Siketa and will conquer 
Kuaumapura which had a mud fortification All countrioa will 
be disturbed (by this onslaught of the Yavanaa} Then non- 
Aryans will follow the practicoa of the Aryas. At the end of 
Kali age brahmanas, ksatriyas, vaisyaa will drosa alike and 
have the same practices. People will join heretical sects and 
will make friends for (seducing their) v/ivea, Sudras will offer 
oblations into fire with the syllable ‘om’ and they will address 
( others) with the word ‘bhoh* and brahmanas will address others 
with the words ‘O aryas'. The Yavanas will establish five k7ng a 
in the city ( of Puspapura). The Yavanas will not stay long in 
Madhyadesa. When the Yavanas will vanish there will be 
seven powerful kings at Saketa; in Madhyadesa there would be 
bloody wars. All the Agnivosya kings will perish by war and 
so will the people. 

Thereafter the greedy Saka king will undergo destruction 
against Sata, the king of Kalinga, and the earth will be devast- 
ated and Puspapura will bo a wilderness Amlata called 'red- 
eyed' will secure Puspapura The Mloccba king Amlata wiU 
destroy the helpless people and the four varnas Amlata with 
his relatives will perish and then there will be a king called 
Gopala who will rule one year and then die There will then 
be the just king called Pusyaka who will rule only one year. 
After two mote kings, Agnimitra will be king who will wage a 
terrible battle with brahmanas for a girl After him his son 
will rule for 20 years The condition of the people will be very 
bad because of his fight with Sabaras. Then Satu king will 
rule. Then there will be depredations of Sakas who will destroy 
one-fourth of the population and make the people demoraliaed. 

In this way the Yugapurana ends on a dismal note.^*®* 

As the Furana stops with the Sakas and does not dilate on 
the dynasties of the Andhras, Abhiras and Guptas, it must be 
placed earlier than all the known Puranas which deal with these 
dynasties. Jayaswal places the Yugapurana in the latter half 
of the first century B O. In the opinion of the present 
author he is right. 


1348 e wffw l 51311 51Rt Ul^nv^ fPRnHT" 

■filial: I aa: invai wiai tfag d iii i iriaiiafa a'k'U'a ufeiioTilaRia^' 
uiruar atil nitevS a w 5 Pf. u gagri'a, 4i5ni =3i^ 

siaigiiH^iusi 3irqa n a aTa r -TjeWKiPt ■tmifi afSrani ^ 

sfSClvi II vaq? 1 88 65-66 



Mythical begimimg of Pu>ram^ 

A very recent work ‘The Indo-Qreeke’ by Prof. A. K. ISTarain 
(Oxford, 1937) has an illuminating note (pp 174-179) on 
several difficult passages of the Yugapurana««/ 

Several Puranas such as Matsya 53. 3-11, Vayu 1. 60-61, 
Brahmanda 1. 1.40-41, Linga 1. 2 . 2 , NaracUya L 93. 23-36, Padma 
V. 1. 45-52 state that Purana was originally only one, that 
Brahma thought of it first, that after that the Vedas proceeded 
from Brahma’s lips, that originally it had the extent of one 
hundred crores of slokas and that the essence thereof to the ex- 
tent of four lakhs of verses was declared in each Dvapara age by 
Vyasa. It is impossible to say whether the writers of the extant 
PurSnas had any ancient tradition about this before them or 
whether all this about the original existence of a single Purana 
was purely imaginary. The author holds that the latter view 
is more likely to be the correct one. It has been shown above 
that as early as the Taittiriya Aranyaka Puranas are mentioned 
m the plural. Therefore, the extant Ihiranas are only the 
successors of the ancient Puranas, about which, it must be 
admitted, we know very little. 

The number of Puranas (in later times and by some of the 
Puranas distinguished as Mahapuranas ) has been traditionally 
handed down as eighteen. They are enumerated in several 
Puranas, such as Visnu HI. 6. 31—23, Varaha 112. 69-72 (verses 
74-77 in Venk. ed. ), Linga I. 39. 61-63, Matsya 53. 11 ff, Padma 
IV. 100. 51—54, Bhavisya L 1. 61-64, M^kandeya 134. 7—11, 


1348 f. Vide Appendix 1 on • yavana ’ and • yona ' (pp 165-169) In 
Prof. Narain's 'Indo-Greeks.' He points oat that in Karnaparva (45,36) 
Yavanas are described as all-knowing (saivajna), valiant and different 
from mlecchas 

1349. wgpin •=? 44 1 WCT 

1 v«fr anmw trat ^11 

gm siq> 1 

qqiRq^ 1 amit^ %q5ft%sfear. « agiSfw 1 

’W nina 1 aatv S3. 3-ii, irt ( v. 1, 45-52 ) contains 

almost all the above verses of ttg tV . The 6rsl verse occurs in rng I. 60-61 
and ^g(iue I. 1 40-41, The aigigncT 245, 4 says ' anw WIg nfh urf =5 ^1- 
qi3siq«5a^». The iq a a s-tlW HI, 6. 20 states * anw gj^tiunni guw aflgt- 
The I. 3 3 put Jiwv as the 6rst. 
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Agni 273, Bhagavata “s® XII. 13, 4-8, Vayu io4, 2-10, 
Skanda (Prabhasakhanda 2. 5-7 ). Tliero is somo diffoienca 
about the 18 names and great difloronco as to their extent and 
contents The Matsya (53.18-19), Agni 272. 4-5, Naradlya 
I. 92 26-38 enumerate the Vayu as the 4th among the 18 
Puranas, while moat of the others substitute Sivapurana as the 
4th in place of the Va,yu The Skanda (in Prabhasakhanda 3. Sand 
7 ) puts Saiva as the 1th in place of Vayu and Vayavlya os the last 
( probably meaning Brahmanda thereby). The Dovlbhagavata^s* 
contains a verse naming the 18 Puranas by their first letters 
in which the Sivapurana is omitted. The Saurapurana ( ohap. 9, 
5-13) enumerates the 18 Puranas, places Vayu as the 4th ( and 
not Siva) and Brahmanda as the last. The Sutasamhita (1. 1. 

) names the 18 Puranas omitting Vayu and putting Siva- 
puiana in its place The Danasagara in its Introductory verses 
( 11-12 on pp 2—4 ) mentions both Vayavlya and Saiva separately. 
In the verses of the Kalika-purana quoted by Hemadri on dana 

I. p 531, Siva, Kalika, Saura and Vahnija (Agnoya, the genuine 
one) are included among eighteen principal Puranas. On the 
whole I agree with Dr. A D. Pusalknr “53 that it is the Vayu 
that is entitled to be regarded as one of the 18 principal Puranas 
and not the Sivapurana Al-beruni in his work on India ( com- 

13S0. The imraa says ‘ grr^sHURI 1 1 XII. 7 220. 

The late ( IV 131 7— 10) states that the five characteristics men- 

tioned ID note 1365 distinguish the Upapuranas, ivhile the ten characteristics 
quoted in note 1366 distinguish the noi^ois, Rugo III 6. 13 uses the word 

1331 Vayu 104 is a chapter of doubtful authority Several mss, of 
Vayu do not contain it chap. 104 7 mentions Vayu as anilapurana Vayu 
( 104 2-10) furnishes a list of 18 Puranas in which Brahma and Adiha are 
both included, but no names of Upapumnas are given therein, 

1352 jjgq iljq- M-ddaun I 3 1 .ip i f g i%^ | ff guoTrt^ 

*' I 3 . 2 ugq = = ufliV, UTipIir, = 

wgr, agRUU, ^gnvg, i-uau-i = umw, uig, fuooi ai, wy, q, jg, q respec- 
tively stand for a,®, qer, vres, ® = ^, Vfi= ^51^3 Wilson 

in Preface to tr of Visnu at p XXIV states that bis ms of Varaha omits 
the Gamda and Brahmanda from the list of 18 Puranas and inserts Vayu 
and Narasimha The ms is singular in this respect. The printed Varaha 
( chap 112. 69 in the B. I and verse 74 in Venk ed ) only puts Saiva for 
Vayu, that is all 

1353 Vide ‘ Studies in the Epics and Funnas of India ' by Dr. A. D 
Pnsalkar (Vidya Bbavan Senes, Bombay, 1953 } chap. 2, pp 31-41. The 
Matsya (53 18—19) mentions what the Vayupurana contained. 
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posed in 1030 A. D. ) sets out one list of PurSnas as read out to 
him from Visnupurana, which is the same as set out below, 
except this that the Saiva-purana is put in the 4th place 
instead of Vayu (Sachau’s tr. vol I. p. 131, ed. of 1888} It is 
clear, therefore, that the list of 18 principal Puranas had been 
completed long before 1000 A. D. and was introduced in the 
Visnupurana many years before that date. Al-beruni furnishes 
(tbidp. 130) another list of the names of 18 Puranas which he 
had heard, viz. Adi, Matsya, Kurma, Varaha, Narasimha, 
Vamana, Vayu, Nanda, Skanda, Aditya, Soma, Samba, 
Brahmanda, Markandeya, Tarksya ( i. e. Garuda ), Visnu, 
Brahma, Bhavisya It should be noticed that in this list Vayu 
is included (and not Saiva), that some puranas described in 
other works as TJpapuranas are included ( viz Adi, Narasiraha, 
hTanda, Aditya, Soma and Samba) and some works almost un- 
animously declared to be Mahapuranas ( such as Padma, Bhaga- 
vata, llarada, Agni, Linga and Brahmavaivarta ) are omitted. 
It follows that some upapuranas such as Adi, Harasimha, Aditya, 
Samba, Kanda (IfTandl ?) had been composed at least some time 
before 1000 A. D. Bs.lambhatta ( latter half of 18th century 
A. D. ) states in his commentary on the Mitaksara ( on Yaj. I. 3 ) 
that the Vayavlya-purana is also called Saiva. 

The following is a table of the 18 principal Puranas together 
with information about the number of Slokas in each. 
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I Number of verses 
laco, to Matsya, Vayu 
104 and some others 

- 

25.000 

9,000 6900 aco to Markaudeya 

itself (134 39), 9000 aco. to 
Narada I. 98.2, VSyu 104 4 

16.000 15400 aco to Bhagavata 
XH. 13.5, 12000 aco to Agni 

(272. 10-11) 

14,500 14000 aoc lo Agni (272, 12) 

Brahma- 18,000 

vaivarta 

Linga 11,000 

Varaha 24,000 

Skanda 81,100 84000 aoc. to Agni ( 272. 17), 

_ vide below under Sknda 

Vamana 10.000 

18.000 17000 aoo to Nsrada 1. 106. 
3 and Bhagavata XIL 13. 8 , 
8000 aoc. to Agn]. 272 19, 

14.000 13000 aco to Agni 272. 20-21 

18.000 19000 acc to Bhagavata Xn. 
13 8 and Devibhagavata L 3 ; 
8000 acc to Agni 272 21 

12,200 ace to 12000 aco. to Bhagavata 
Matsya 53. 54 ( XH, 13-8 and Agni 272 23) 

It will be noticed from the table that the total number of 
\ orses in the 18 FurSnas according to the figures furnished by 
most Puranas comes to 100600 slokas This closely agrees with 
the total of four lakhs assigned to the eighteen Furanos in some 
ot the Puranas (vide note 1319 above) But several of the 
extant Puraoas contain much smaller numbers of slokas than 
are assigned to them For ovamplo, it appears from the com- 
mentaries called Visnuoittl‘^51 ^nd Vaisnavakfitacandrika on 

1331 fiwi'iuw ^ siii^zsiffiiru 

ni iiiivqpjrn assj of on III G 23, the <IH- 

( Contn.ucJ on nuct pa^e ) 


Kurma 

Matsya 

Garuda 

Brah- 

manda 


Number of verses aoo to 
some other Puranas and 
remarks 


o Name of 
^ Purana 

6 Naradiya 

7 Maikan- 

deya 

8 Agni 

9 Bhavisya 
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VisnupuxSna IH, 6. 33 that the estimates of the extent of the 
Visnapuraoa varied from 6, 8, 9, 10, 32, 23 to 34 thousand alokas 
and that both the commentaries comment on a text of the 
Yianupurana that has only 6000 siokas. Similarly, the extent 
of the Kurma is said to he 17000 or 18000 siokas by most of the 
Puranas that furnish the extant of Puranas, but the extant 
Kurmahas hardly 6000 siokas. The Brahma contains 10000 
siokas according to the NSradlya and 35000 according to the 
Agni, but the printed Brahma ( of the AnandaSrama ed. ) 
contains about 14000 verses. On the other hand, the Skanda 
( that has two recensions at present ) is said to contain 81000 
tlokas, but the Skanda printed by the Venk. Press contains 
several thousands more. The Bhavisya { Brahmaparva ) 
states that all Puranas had originally 12000 verses each, but 
their extent increased by the addition of tales, so that the 
Skanda was inflated to the extent of one lakh of Siokas and the 
Bhavisya to 50000 Siokas. The order in which the Puranas are 
enumerated is not quite uniform. Most Puranas put the 
Brahma in^® the first place and sat out the order as in the table 
above, yet the Vayu ( 104. 3 ) and the DevIbhSgavata ( I. 3. S ) 
begin the list of Puranas with Matsya. The Skanda ( Prabhasa- 
khanda 3. 8-9 ) puts the Brahmanda in the first place. The 
Bhagavata (XII. 7. 23-24) enumerates the eighteen Puranas in 
a somewhat different order. The Vamana^^^ regards the 


{Continued f tom lasf^age) 

^ verse 63 ) notes that there was a of 23000 ^olcas and a 
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Matisya as the foremost among Puranas. ITotioea of the contents 
of all the 18 Fai3.nas occur in Matsya ( chap. S3 ), Agni ( chap. 
272 ), Skanda ( PrabhSsakhanda 2. 28-76 ), H&radlya ( which 
devotes 18 chapters from X. 92. 30-43 to 1. 109 to the contents of 
18 Puranas from Brahma to Brahm^nda). There is almost 
complete agreement among the FurSnas as to the names of the 
18 principal PurSnas, except as to the Vayupurana. 

The question about the Puranas is further complicated by 
the fact that some of the Puranas themselves mention the names 
of a number of ITpapuranas, though others ignore them. For 
example, the Matsya ( S3. 39-62 ) names the Harasimha, the 
Handi, the Aditya and Samba as ITpapuranas and appears to say 
that the Nsrasimha extended to 18000 Slokas and elaborated the 
desoription of the Man-Lion avatara deolared in the Fadma- 
purana. The Kurma (LI. 16-20 ), Padma ( IV. Ill, 95-98 ), the 
Devibhagavata (L 3.13-16) set out the names of eighteen 
ITpapuranas. Some of the Upapuranas bear the same names as 
those of the principal puranas, viz. Skanda, Vamana, Brahmanda 
and Naradlya. Prof. Hazra^^® states that the number of Upa- 
purSnas is 100. Only a few of the ITpapuranas have been 
published and those published do not differ much in the matter 
of subjeots from some of the principal puranas and almost all 
Iselie the definition of Purana as * pancalaksana ’. It has been 
seen above ( note 1349 ) that the number of Slokas in the 18 
principal Puranas is said to be four lakhs. It must be remem- 
bered that this total does not include the number of the slokas 
assigned to the ITpapuranas, and no Purana includes the versos 
of the ITpapuranas in the total of four lakhs. Further, no one 
should forget or ignore the significance of the remarks of the 


13S8. vide Prof. Hazra'a paper on Upaputanas la ABORI vol XXI. 
pp. 38-62 at p 49 note His studies in * Upapuranas, vol I * was toad by 
me while this section was in the Press 1 have, therefore, been compelled 
to add only a few matters from this work, mostly in the footnotes. In note 
24 p. 13 of his ' Studies ' ho reiterates that ho has collected the names of 
more than one hundred Upapuranas, On pp. 4-13 ho sets out 23 sources 
( six being quotations from Kurraa in different nibandhas ) of the lists of 
Upapuranas that exhibit great divergences and chaos Wilson in his 
Preface to tr. of the Vtsnu pp. LXXXVI-XCI mentions the varying lists 
of Upapuranas and offers remarks on some of them. The H of. DH vol. 
I, p. 163 gives the names of the 18 Upapuranas as contained in the Garuoa 
l’ 223. 17-20, Hemadri on Vratn ( part 1 p. 2l ) sets out the names of the 
,18 Upapuranas from the Kurma I. 1. 16-20 (with readings different from 
those of the printed Kurma, some of which arc rather serious ). 
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Matsya and Eluima about fcTie Upapuranaa. The Matsya**^® 
speafce of the Upapuranaa as sub-seotiona ( upabhedaa ) of the 
principal eighteen. Poranaa and emphatically asserts ‘ know that 
whatever is declared as distinct from the eighteen PurSnaa 
came forth ( or issued from ) these ( 18 ) The Kurma is no less 
clear. It states that the Upapuranas are the summaries or 
abridgments of the 18 { principal ) Puranas made by sages after 
studying them. The lists of Upapuranas given by several works, 
most of which are set out by Prof. Hazra in his paper on 
Upapuranas ( in ABORI vol. XXI. at pp. 40-48 ) and in his 
Studies ( pp. 4-13 ) diverge a good deal from each other. As the 
Matsya mentions by name only four Upapuranas it is not 
unreasonable to hold that more than four ware not in existence 
at the time when this passage of the Matsya was inserted in it or 
at least that more than four had not been accepted as Upapuranas 
at that time. A good many of the Upapuranas are of lata date. 
Only a few of the rest such as the hTarasimha, the YisnU'^ 


1359. 

33. 38-59 and 63 q. by on au part I 

pp. 21-22. These verses occur in 2. 79-83 } also; r. p. 32 

erplarns * » VUt Prof. Hazra in ' Studies ' 

toM. p. 16 note 33 quotes qRuramqiRt P. 13 ‘ q apaqii< l° nw 

’ and remarks that this implies 
that the Upapuranas were known to Yajnyavalkya. Prof. Hazra is wrong 
here. All that this passage means is that the Viramitrodaya in the beginning 
of the 17th century A.D. ( about 1300 years or more after YaJ, ) thought that 
Yaj included upapuranas in the word Parana in Yaj. I. 3. That is Mitra- 
misra's view. We are not bound by it and should not draw any inference 
from it, Yaj. mentions only Purwa as a source oi dbarmabut he is entirely 
silent as to how many Puranas had been composed In his time. There is 
Bothing to show that they were more than three in his day and it is impossible 
for ns to hold that he included upapuranas under the word Parana, simply 
because some upapuranas were composed before 1000 A. D. 


13®0, a tegtz-aua-tiuiii^ gwlru wS5ttrn^ 3t gar 

1* !• 1®- This verse and the following verses ennmerating the 
18 Upapuranas are quoted by on gtt part I p 21 ( seven ), by 

m the { Jiv. pp. 792-793 ) and by in the qf^znqiuqn^ 

( part of ) PP. 13—14 and other late medieval works of the centu- 
ries from the 15th onwards, except who belongs to the latter half of 

the 13 th century A D. One cannot be sure that they are not interpolations 
ui Hemadri, It should be noted that Raghnnandana first expressly names 
only four Upapuranas. viz. Narasimha, Nandi, Aditya and Kalika and then 
quotes the names of the 18 Upapuranas from the Kurma, 
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dhaimottaTa, the Davl, can possibly be held to be as old as the 
7th or 8th century AD. I do not accept the view of Prof. Hazta, 
who places the period oi the formation of the group of eighteen 
TJpapuranas between 650-800 A. D ( m ABORI. vol XXL at 
p 50 and also in ‘ Studies in Upapuranas * vol. I. by Dr. Hazra ), 
where while admitting ( p 14 ) that in the Upapurana litarature 
there are works of comparatively late dates, ha boldly states that 
the age of the Upapurtnas began approa:imately from the Gupta 
period ( p. 16 ) Por this last statement there is absolutely no 
evidence whatever. A detailed discussion of the dates of all the 
Upapuranas would demand a large space and would be some- 
what irrelevant in this section. We must hold fast by the 
facts that even when the 18 principal putanas assumed 
their present form, the number of Upapuranas was small, that 
they were looked upon as no more than abridgments or sum- 
maries of the principal Puranas, that the Puranas that mention 
upapuranas do not state that they were composed by the divinely 
inspired Vyasa ( but only by some sages as the Kurma says ) 
and that originally they had not the status or authority of the 
18 puranas The Saura, an Upapurana itself, speaks of Upapu- 
ranas as khtlas (95). It is only the late medieval digests like 
the Smrtitattva (1520—1570 A D.) or the Vlramitrodaya (first 
half of 17th century) that were separated by several centuries 
from the Mahapuranas as well as the Upapuranas and the 
writers of which had practically lost all sense of the distance in 
time between the two sets of Puranas, that say that the mention 
of Puranas'^®' as a source of dharma in Yaj must be deemed to 
include Upapuranas also This last may be the opinion of such 
late writers as Mitramisra, but no scholar is bound to accept it. 
It is doubtful whether by the word Purana, Ya]. refers to the 
Mahapuranas now extant and whether he knows that there were 
eighteen of them. If some UpapurSnas glorify themselves as 
of equal authority with the Mahapuranas, that is of a piece with 
what the principal Puranas state about themselves viz. that 
Brahma first thought of the Puranas and then the Vedas issued 
from his lips Modern scholars should discount all these attempts 
at self-glorification. Upapuranas are due to sages Upapuranas 
are distinguished from Puranas in several important respects. 
Firstly, the 18 puranas are attributed to the semi-divine 
Vyasa, secondly, according to both Matsya and Emma, 
they were summaries of the Puranas, thirdly, the sil okas in the 

1361 . • 

( of qhiuwiqv ) p. w. 
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TTpapuranas are not included in the 4 lakhs of verses of all the 
PurSnas together; fourthly, early commentators and nibandha 
writers like the Mitaksara and the Krtyakalpataru either do not 
mention any of the Upapuranas or at the most only about half a 
dozen or so and that too rather sparingly ; and lastly, as Prof. 
Hazra bimseU asserts ( ‘Studies’, vol. I. p 23 ) adherents of various 
sects such as Saktas, Sauras, Paucaratras interpolated chapters 
in the Puranas of the established group and in some cases wrote 
new and independent works to propagate their own ideas and 
styled them Puranas. 


Early commentaries and digests of DharmaSastra very 
rarely refer to any of the well-known UpapurSnas. The Mita- 
ksara, though it names the Brahma (on Ya], 1. 3 and 45 ), quotes 
passages from the Matsya ( profusely ), Visnu ( on Yaj. IIL 6 ), 
Skanda ( on Yaj. m. 290 ), Bhavisya ( on Yaj. Ill, 6 ), Markan- 
deya (on Yaj. I. 236, 254, llL 19,287, 289 ) and Brahmanda 
(on Yaj. m. 30), hardly refers, so far as I know, to any 
TTpapurgna. The Xrtyakalpataru of Laksmidhara (composed 
about 1110-1130 A. D. ), twelve parts of which published in the 
G. O. S cover several thousand pages, profusely quotes many 
of the_Mahapur5na3, and only six of the Upapuranas by name, 
viz. Adi (only twice on suddhi), bTandi (profusely only on 
dana and niyatakalika), Aditya, Kalika, Devi, Uarasimha (all 
four profusely on several topics) Apararka (first half of 12th 
century A, D.) who quotes profusely from Brahma, Brahmanda, 
Bhavisyat, Markandeya, Yayu, Yisnu and Matsya quotes by 
name only the following Upapuranas and only sparingly viz. 
Adi, Aditya, Kalika, Devi, Uaudi, Nrsimha, Yisnudharmottara 
( seven times ), Yisnurahasya ( once ), and Sivadharmottara 
( once ). The Danasagara^^®* ( written in 1169 ) states ‘ Upa- 
puranas have been promulgated, which clearly set out the 
procedure of gifts’ ai^ it expressly mentions as Upapuranas 
dealing with gifts the Adya (Adi or Brahma?), Aditya, Kalika, 
Uandi, Narasimha, Markandeya, Yisnudharmottara and Samba 
and remarks that the Yisnurahasya and Sivarahasya are merely 
compilations (saugraharupa). It is not necessary to refer to 
writers later than about 1170 A D. in the matter of Upapuranas. 

• to eighteen Puranas in about a dozen prino- 

ipal puranas and the description of their contents in some of 
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them naturally lead to the inference that these passages were 
added some time after all the eighteen Puranas assumed a 
complete form. It is not possible to hold that all the main 
puranas ware composed at the same time by one individual 
author or even by several contemporary writers. Besides, most 
of the editions of Puranas are based either on a single ms. or 
on a few mss. collected at random and are not critically edited 
as is the case with the critical edition of the MahabhSrata 
published in Poona by the B. 0 B. 1. Many conclusions there- 
fore, drawn from the current printed editions of the Puranas or 
from mss of the Puranas, must be regarded as merely tentative 
and as likely to turn out to be wrong. What Winternitz said 
in his History of Indian Literature (English translation, 
Calcutta, vol. I. p 469) viz. ‘that the date of each section, nay, 
sometimes of each single verse in the MahabbSrata must be 
determined separately’ applies with equal (or perhaps greater) 
force to the Puranas, particularly when one wants to use the 
section or stanza for historical or comparative purposes-^sa 

It may be conceded that the Puranas and some of the avail- 
able UpapurSnas also contain many ancient legends and tradi- 
tions , but these have been so much tampered with and inflated 
by additions intended to bolster up particular forms of worship 
and particular tenets that great caution is required before one 
can recognize them as genuine and reliable representatives for 
ascertaining the general state of Indian society and beliefs in 
ancient and medieval times. 

In the opinion of the present writer there is no positive 
objective evidence for placing any of the upapmranas except the 
Visnudharmottara before the 8th or 9th century A. D. Even in 
the case of Puranas, there have been large interpolations such as 
verses about the 18 puranas, their number and contents. But 
they contain much ancient malarial and are far more reliable 
than most of the tTpapuranas, having been quoted by writers 
from 8th and 9th centuries A. I>. or even earlier. 

The Amarakota^®* defines * Itihasa ’ as ‘ what happened in 
the past ’ and ‘ Parana ' as ‘ what has five signs or charaotaristics , 
It is no doubt true that some puranas speak of Parana as 

1563 Vide Dr. V. S. Suktbankat ia Kaoe Festschrift pp. 472-487 
( about the Rama episode in the Mahabharata and the Ramayana) at p. 474. 

1364 garret: guw 
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‘panoalaksana’ and set out the five oharaoteriatios^^® as sarga 
(oie&tion), pratisarga ( le-oreation after dissolution of the world), 
vamsa (dynasties of gods, the Sun and the Moon, and the 
patriarchs ), manuantara ( the vast periods of time that are so 
called), vamsanueanta or vamsganucanta (deeds and history 
nf the descendants of the solar, lunar and other dynasties). 
The Bhagavata^^® states that tea topics are dealt with by 
Puranas and that some say that they are only five The ten 
topics of the Bhagavata are sarga, visarga ( dissolution or crea- 
tion after destruction), vrtti ( modes of subsistence, natural or 
prescribed for all men by Sastra), raksa (protection i. e. auataras 
destroying those that hate the Vedas), antaram (i. e manva- 
taras), vamSa, vamsiyanucarita, sa;«si7i2 (four kinds of laya), 
hetu (the cause of creation viz, the soul that is subject to avidya 
and collects karma ), apasraya ( the refuge of individual souls, 
viz, brahman). The Matsyapurana also mentions other eharao- 
teristics of Puranas viz. in all Puranas the four goals of man 
(purusarthas) are described, also the consequences of doing what 
is opposed to dharma, division of Puranas into sattoika, rUjasa, 
tamasa, the sattvika and rlijasa puranas respectively extolling 
the 'greatness of Hari and Brahma, tSmasa Pxzranas extolling 
Agni and Siva, the mixed ones extolling the greatness of 
Sarasvatl and pttrs. The questions addressed by Manu to Keiava 
(iuMatsya 3. 22-24) indicate the subjects that would be dealt 
with by that Purana viz creation and dissolution, the vamsas. 


10-H.TO5 2 4. ^I. 1. 12. 1.2 4. 

134. 13-U4: has^nsatfuw suoig nu53"‘c5eawi3cii 

TTi •• sg’ I w vg;« 

^ ° reads 

*’ ' observes ‘guornrf f% I SRCor 

Ut-WT ^ n 3 3-4 ^ is dealt with in atgr chap 1-3 . 

54^ 11. 8-13. ^ 4-6. ^ I. z, 4. 7. 8. sr® 17 and 20 &c. For iiraUJi 
™e!4ar3 32-37. agnog II 7, fire^ I. 2ff. ^ 11. 45. gig 7. g^s are dealt 
with in several guHs as in gjg 99. IV. ^ 8. ggrP>g II 14. ^ I 20-25, 
IX and XII. 18 . 273-75. 277-78. for nvgvags vide III. 1-2. 
“*51 4-6, gig 100. II. chap 6. 35-38, ^ I 51, Ulggu III and VIII. 
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jnanvantaras, va?nsi/acarita, tho oxpanBO of tho world, rules 
about danas, sraddba, varnaa and asramas, i^tu and puHa, 
establiBbrnent of images of gods, and ovorytbing olso. 

It is not quite clear why tho AniarakoSa soized upon the 
above mentioned five topics as obaractoristics of Puranas, 
AmarakoSa cannot bo placed later than the 5th century A. D, 
It is likely that before that time tho number of Puranas was not 
large, that they had not become very inflated, and that, as 
Itihasa and Parana were often lumped together as tho 5th Veda 
in the Upanisads, they both had certain matters in common. 
Itihasa did not probably deal with creation, dissolution and 
manvantaras, but contented itself with tho dynasties of kings and 
with the deeds and legends about tho heroes of tho past. Barely, 
Itihasa (Mahabharata) is called Purana and some extant 
Puranas describe themselves as Itihasa. For example, the 
Vayu’“® calls itself in the same context both itihasa and purana. 
Tho Brahmapurana calls itself Purina as well ns alchyana 
( 245, 27 and 30 ). The Mahabhirata though generally called 
itihasa by itself ( as in Adi. 1. 19, 26, 54) or tho best of itlhasas, 
still applies to itself tho words. ‘ akhyina ( as in Adi 2. 388- 
89 ), Kavya ( Adi 2. 390 ), Xaisnaveda ( Adi 1, 264 ) and Putina 
( Adi 1, 17 ), From this it appears that originally tho lino of 
demarcation between the two was rather thin. In defining 
Purina as ‘ pancalaksana ' the Amarakosa and soma of tho 
Puranas seized upon such topics as distinguished Puranas from 
Itihasa and other .branches of Sanskrit literature. It has been 

1367. la ' ladia, what can tcacb us' (1883) p. 328 Mo* Slullct points 
out that the Amarakosa was translated into Chinese about S61-566 A D Mr. 
Oidt, editor of tho Amarakosa with tho commentary of Ksirasvamln, assigns 
it to the 4th century A D and Hoernle ( in J R A S for 1006 pp 940-941) 
on rather slender and far-fetched evtdcnco puts it between 635 A, D. and 
950 A.D. 

1368. ^ ^ ati at wi ngtPriSgrar auvtJi ui tronivi'tvasi^ 

wii '"u*w;rEURi3iiv 5<rv uqar gnw H6i7nyff i 'na 

103. 48, 51, vide also uig 103, 56 (^iSsTfr) )■ 

47, SO ( which are the same as utS 103. ^8 and 51 ) 

1369 wiSpnguinswiviae 18, 

eftanfi ^ yta^-jd i t S- » 3”'^ 

2. 385, . 

1370, 'ISW sR ^ ' am? 2. 37 and 388, IRf 

ii 2. 389 
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diown above that the Purana and Bhavisyatpurana that existed 
before Apastamba contained not only sarga and pratisarga but 
also some smrti materials as well. From the definition given in 
the Puranas and the Amarakosa it does not at all follow that 
those five topics alone were the constituent parts of the very 
ancient Purayas, as Kirfel holds What could be said at the 
most is that five were the distinctive topics that differentiated 
the Purana class of works from other branches of literature and 
probably cognate works called ItihSsa or it may be that the five 
are generalized as an ideal for Pur§.nas and that the very early 
representatives of this class { that existed before Ap. Dh. S. ) 
had not these five as characteristics 


The extant Puranas contain far more subjects than the five. 
Some Puranas barely touch these five and deal at great length 
with altogether different topics Only a few of the extant 
PurSnas can be said to deal with all the five topics at some 
length. The five characteristic topics occupy leas than three 
percent of the extent of the extant Mahapuranaa. Of all 
Puranas the extant Vianu alone closely agrees with the definition 
of Purana as ' pancalaksana,’ though it also contains a good 
many other topics. On a modest calculation the four subjects 
of vrata, sraddha, tirtha and dana cover at least one hundred 
thousand slokas in the extant eighteen main Puranas. Several 
of them have identical chapters on several topics (e. g. Matsya^ 
and Padma, Vayu and Brahmanda contain long passages 
that agree vei batim with one another in many matters and 
details). It is probable, therefore, that the extant principal 
Puranas are partial and gradually inflated representatives of 
an earlier group of Puranas ( not necessarily 18 in number ) that 


1371. Vide Kiriel’s Einleitung p. XX of * Pnrana pancalaksana ’ , 

J.ofVenkatesvaraO. I. vol.VIIandatp. 94forKirfel*s'view. ' ‘ 

1372. For example, Matsya chapters 55 and 57-60 are the same as 
adnm V. 24. 64-278. Matsya 62-64 = Padma V. 22 61-164, Matsya 69-70 

- Padma V. 23. 2-146, Matsya 71-72 = Padma V. 24. 1-64. Matsya 74-80 
= Padma V. 21. 215-321, Matsya 83-92 = Padma V. 21. 81-213 &c.; 
Kirtel in' Purana PaSoalaksaaa‘( and vol. VII. pp. 84-86 of JVOI) gives 
a chapter concordance of Brahmanda and Vayu and remarks that Brah- 
taandal. 27 (of 129 verses) and II. 21-58 (of 2141 Sokas) have nothing 
corresponding in Vayn. ishile Vayn has 2704 ^okas that do not correspond 
anyt tag tn Brahmanda (vide • Parana ^Pancalaksana ' p. XIEC and I. V 
. . vol. VII. 1946. p 87 ). Kirfel also furnishes a table of chapters that 
p”8“jVo5r XV-XVI)and%ol;VII. 
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existed before Yajnavalkya. In the present state of our knoW' 
ledge it is almost an insoluble problem to find out wbat these 
Furanas were or contained. The number 18 was probably due 
to the fact that the number is prominent in several connections 
as regards the Mahabharata, The Bharata war was fought for 
18 days, the total of the vast armies engaged in the conflict 
came to 18 aksauhinis, the epic has 18 parvans, the Gita also 
has 18 chapters 

The Furanas may be classified into several categories, viz. 
( 1 ) encyclopaedic like the Agni, Garuda and Naradlya, (3) 
those mainly dealing with tirthas such as Fadma, Skanda and 
Bhavisya, (3) sectarian, such as Linga, Yamana, Markandeya, 
(4) Historical such as Yayu and Brahmanda The Yayu, 
Brahn^nda, Matsya and Yisnu are probably the oldest among 
extant Furanas, though they too have received substantial 
additions from time to time. 

There are seven Furanas that contain historical material, 
viz the ancient dynasties down to the time of the Bharata war 
and from the Bharata war to the downfall of the Andhras and 
the rise of the Guptas, viz Yayu 99. 250-435, Yisnu IV 20. 
13 to lY. 34. 44, Brahmanda HI, 74 104-348, Bhagavata IX 13. 
9-16, IX 32. 34-49 and XII. 17, Garuda 140 and 141. 1-13, 
Bhavisya HL 3 and 4 (this account is practically worthless). 
Hatsya contains the fullest list of Andhra kings and states 
(373.16-17) that 39 Andhra kings will rule for 460 years, 
while the Yayu ( 99 357-358 ) states that 30 Andhra kings will 
julei374» for 456 (406?) years Both Yayu (99 355) and Matsya 
(373 16) (‘Fulova’ in Yayu) make Puloma as the last king of the 
Andhras. Ftolemy who published his ‘Geography of India’ about 

1373. Vide Otto Stein's paper on the number 18 in ‘Poona Onent- 
alisf Vol. I. pp 1-37 

-1374. WPT wmiislu!) miui gwri *1144 ^% 

aa^’^ r st r « ^ 99 383, WSIWS m 74 195 (reads sigiifTUVui ^ •HaJil'Sn ). 
(xn 1 37 ) reads ssi myria ^ 

reads ^ mm immvi m*! g’lTngiifisnnu hpiut 

H i itJtLm •• Vide Pargiter’s 'Parana text &c,' p 53 where the passage is set out 
and variant readings are noted. Vide I H Q vol XXI pp 141-143 on 
* Paninas on the Imperial Guptas ' by D. C Ganguly who criticizes Pat- 
git'er’sview (pp XII-XIII in Intro to Purina texts 1 and does not agree 
that the Parana accounts refer to 320-335 A. D 

1374a. ‘History of Deccan' by Dr R G Bhandarhar for fist of «ld 
tings (in Bombay Gazetter vol I. part 2, p. 168). 
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150A.D. states that Pfcolemaioa waskingof Baithana(Paithaiia)in 
his days (vide JJ.H. vol 32, 1943, at p. 84 in an article on ‘Apostles 
of Kalyan’. So that these historical references to Andhras must 
be a good deal later than 150 A. D. Only four Puranas viz. Vayn, 
Brahmanda, Bhagavata and Visnu mention in a general way 
that kings of the Gupta dynasty will rule along the Ganges up 
to Prayaga, Saketa ( Ayodhya ) and Magadha, but no names of 
Gupta kings are specified. The passages referring to the Guptas 
are rather corrupt.^^via jt jg argued by Pargiter ( in ‘ Dynasties 
of the Kali age'* p. XII. ) and others that Samudragupta 
was a great conqueror as his Allahabad Prasasti shows 
(Pleat’s ‘ Gupta Inscriptions ’No. 1 ). Most scholars are agreed 
that the Gupta dynasty began to rule about 320 A. D, It is 
argued that, if the reviser or revisers of the Puranas had known 
the brilliant campaigns of Samudragupta they would have 
named him at least and that therefore the revision of the Vayu 
took place between 320-335 A. D. 


There is a large mass of Xiiterature dealing with several 
questions relating to Puranas. For those who desire to make 
a close study of them and wish to he acquainted with the con- 
troversies relating to Puranas, some of the more important works 
and papers on the Puranas may be mentioned here: H. H. 
Wilson s Introduction to the Fnglish tr. of the VisnupurSna, 
vol 1. (1864); F. E. Pargiter’s ‘Purana tezts of the dynasties of 
the Kali age' (1913), ‘Ancient Indian genealogies’ in Sir 
R. G. Bhandarkar Presentation volume pp. 107-113, ‘ Ancient 
fcdian Historical Tradition’ (Oxford, 1922); W. Kirfel’s ‘ das 
Purana Pauoalaksana’ ( Bonn, 1927 ), ‘die Cosmograplaie der 
Indar’ (1920), ‘ Bharatavarsa’ (Stuttgart, 1931); Vries on 
Purana studies’ in Pavry commemoration voL pp 482-487 
( applies Kirfel’s method to the subject of Sraddha in the 
Brahmanda, Harivamsa,Mat3ya,Padma and Vayu); Haraprasad 
Shastri’s descriptive cat. of Mas. at the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
vol. V. Preface pp. LXXni-GGXXV and his paper on ‘MahS- 
^ranas” in J. B. O. B. S vol. XV. p. 323-340; Prof. B. C. 
Majumdar’s paper in Sir Asutosh Mookerji Silver Jubilee vol. 
in, Orientalia, part 2 pp. 9-30; Dr. A. Banerji Sastri’s paper on 


aig 99. 357-358. The words mean on the decimal 
P^honal n otation 400 + 5 (i. e 50. tens place) and 6 (i.e 456). iu?tra73. 

“Oticed that speaks of eusgs while wiv calls 
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‘ Ancient Indian Historical Tradition’ in J. B, O. R. S. vol yrTT , 
pp. 63-79 (supplies a useful corrective to many sweeping 
assertions of such scholars as Macdonell, Fargiter and others); 
Cambridge History of India, voL I. pp. 296-318; Winternitz’s 
‘ History of Indian Literature,’ English Tr. vol L pp. 296-318 ; 
Prof. H. O. Hazra’s ‘ Studies in the Puranio Records of Hindu ( 
rites and customs’ (Dacca 1940), papers on * Puranas in the 
History of smrti’ in ‘Indian Culture,’ vol. I. pp. 587-614, ‘Maha- 
puranas ’ in Dacca University Studies ’ voL H. pp. 62-69; ‘ Smrti 
chapters in Puranas (I. H. Q. voL XI pp. 108-130), ‘Pre-Puranie 
Hindu Society before 200 A.D. ’ (I. H. Q. vol. XV. pp. 403-431 ), 

' Puranic rites and customs influenced by the economic and 
social views of the sacerdotal class ’ ( in Dacca University Studies ’ 
voL XH. pp 91-101), ‘Influence of Tantra on Smrtinibandhas’ 

( in A. B. O R I. vol XV. pp. 220-235 and vol XVI pp. 202-211 ), 

‘ the Upapuranas ’ ( in A. B. O R. I. vol. XXI. pp. 38-62 ); ‘Purana 
Literature as known to Ballalasena ’ ( in the J O. R , Madras, voL 
XH. pp. 139-146), ‘ Some Minor Puranas ’ in A. B. O R. I. vol. 
XIX. pp. 69-79, ‘ the Asvamadha, the common source of origin 
of the Purana PaScalaksana and the Mahabharata’ A. B O. R.I. 
voL 36 (1955 pp. 190-203); 'Some lost Upapuranas’ in J. A. S., 
Calcutta, voL 20 pp. 15-38 ; and many other papers on individual 
Puranas specified at the end of this part, Das-Gupta’s Indian 
Philosophy, vol. HL pp 496-511 on ‘ Philosophical speculations 
of some Puranas' ; Dr. D. R Patil’s paper on ‘ Gupta Inscriptions 
and Puranio tradition ’ ( in Bulletin of D. C. R I., voL H. pp 
3-58, comparing passages from Gupta Inscriptions and Puranas) ; 
Prof. V. R. Ramchandra Difcsitar’s ‘ The Puranas, a study ' 

( in I. H. Q voL VIH. pp. 7 X7— 87 ) and ‘ Purana Index ’ in three 
volumes; Dr. A. D. Pusalkar’s paper in ‘Progress of Indio 
Studies ’ (1917-1942) in Silver Jubilee Volume of BORl pp. 139- 
153 and ‘ Studies in Epics and Puranas of India ’ ( B. V. Bombay, 
1953); Prof. D R. Mankad’s’*'® papers on ‘ Yugas’ (in P. O. 


1375. Prof. Manbad'a theoiiea are sometimes extraordinary and 
advanced without any proper or objective evidence For example, m his 
paper in the B V, vol VI. he boldly asserts that Sunga is a Chinese family 
name, that Fusyamitra's ancestors were originally Chinese, that Bharadvaja 
is a family of Samavedins and that he believes that the origin of Samaveda 
IS Chinese, as its peculiar total music suggests. When it is a mere matter of 
behef without any evidence being adduced, no arguments can convince such 
a believer that he is wrong One of his astounding theories is that each 
of the kings mentioned in the PurSnik texts is not a real king, but represents 
a time unit of forty years. 
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d VI, part 3-4 pp. 6-10 ), on ‘ ManTantaraa’ { IHQ. vol. XVIII. 
>p. 208-230) and in B. V. voL VL pp. 6-10; Dr. Ghurye’s 
^residential Address in the seotion on Ethnology and Folklore 
in Pro. of 9th A. L O. O. (1937 ) pp. 911-954; Dr. A. S. Altekar’s 
paper ‘Can we re-construot pre-Bharata-war history?’ in J.B.H.TJ. 
vol. IV. pp. 183-223 (holding that the various pre-BhSratarwar 
dynasties mentioned in the Furanas are as historical and real 
as the dynasties of Mauryas and Andhras and the Pauranic 
genealogies really refer to kings who figure in the Vedic 
Literature also ) ; Dr. Jadunath Sinha’s ‘ A History of Indian 
Philosophy’ voL 1 pp. 125-177 on the philosophy of the PurSnas’ 
(1956); two papers ‘on the ancient chronology of India’ by 
B. Martin Smith in J. A. O. S. voL 77 No. 2 ( April-June 1957 ) 
and No. 4 Deo. 1957 ( Ha follows Pargiter in his texts ). 

Some remarks on the important conclusions of Pargiter and 
Kirfel are necessary, Pargiter tries to construct history from 
the earliest times to the Bhslrata war which he holds to have 
taken place about 950 B. 0, (AIHT, chap. 15 p 182). He 
holds that there were two traditions in ancient India, viz. the 
Ksatriya tradition and the Brahmana tradition ( AIHT, chap. 5 
pp. 58-77 ). He harps dozens of times on the utter lack of the 
historic sense among the brahmanas in his work ( AIHT ), holds 
that the Furanas represent the ksatriya tradition, that there 
were three racial stocks, viz. the Manavas ( or Manvas as he 
styles them ), the Allas and the Saudyumnas, that respectively 
represent the Dravidian, the Aryan and Munda ( AIHT chap. 25 
pp. 289-302 ), that the Puranas are Sanskritizations of works 
in Prakrit ( pp. X-XI ) of ‘ Dynasties of the Kali age ’. His 
date for the Meihabharata war has not been accepted by later 
scholars, since his handling of that subject is not judicial, 
objective or straightforward, but relies too much on his own 
prejudices and on averages. In his ‘Purana texts of the 
dynasties of the Kali age (pp. 58, 74) ho appears to favour the 
view that the Bharata war was fought 1050 years before the 
Naudas i. e. about 1475 B. C. The mss. and the printed Puranas 
give four different periods between the birth of Parlksit and 


n««s IV, 24. 32, vnimH XII. 2. 26 reads (3nr»V * 1 ^ g ^TWt- 

273. 33 ( reads ^ ), mg 99. 415 ( reads , WBTTJS IH. 

”4. 227 (reads ). commenting on Bhagavata XIX.2,26 

( Conttnited o» next ^age ) 
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the orownins of Nanda, viz 1015 yoata (Visnu), 1050 yoara ( Vayu, 
Biahmandaandmaa of Mataya), 1113 yoara ( Bhagavata ), 1500 
yoara (somo msa. of Visnu and of Mataya). Pargitor hiniaolf arguoa 
forcefully for the truatworthinosa of tradition and Pauranika 
genealogies in R G. Bhandarkar Presentation volume pp. 107-113 
and in AIHT chap. X. p. 119-125 Besides, there is the com- 
mon experience that the total number of years between one well- 
known event and another can bo easily remembered and handed 
down oven orally for hundreds of yoara, while handing down 
hundreds of royal names is a difficult matter and some names 
may easily drop out. Moreover, the Matsya, Brahmanda and 
Vayu themselves say that they >5” mention only the prominent 
kings of the Iksvaku lino and the Brhadratha lino and even 
as to the Paurava'^” line it is clear that that dynasty had many 
names not all of which are enumerated. There is therefore 
every possibility that some kings dropped out oven in later 
genealogies also (as for example Matsya 213.16, saying that 
indhras were 29 and Vayu 99 357 saying they were 30). 
Merely counting the total of the kings actually named in the 
PurSnaa would not convey a quite accurate idea of the total length 
of yoara during which that dynasty ruled. Bearing in mind 
the two matters (viz. trustworthiness of tradition and Pauranika 
genealogies and the ease of remembering the time distance 
between too well-known events ) he should have endeavoured to 
find out the age of the Bharata War. He brushes aside the 
statement of the period between Parlksit and Nanda as unteli- 

( Conttuued from last page) 

states that in the 9th Skandha the Bhagavata assigns 1000 years to 20 
kings from Marjan of the hlagadha line ( a contemporary of Farikslt ). then 
5 Fradyotana kings ruled for 138 years, then the SIs’unagas ruled for 360 
years , thus 149S years passed between Pariksit and the crowning of Nanda 
and therefore he supports the reading of the interval as 1300 years 

1377. ijfi ^ u-iftHl i nwraar: » 

nt^viz 37, gh u^mi w^i i num t 

^l^l « S|gn»3 III. 64. 213-214, i^ ttTig. 'ESaii > ^ 

^Kinr: « ^ S8 213 ( as in Hd»ud ) 

1378 3TH rmymS Htuhni^ ttdifUK » td'U4t'>U't'4 ^ 

294-293, wgnoa HI 74. 107-109, 271 17-18. 

1379 anwhsudiFTV. ssimra i 

49 71-73, ma" 99. 186-187 (with very insignificant variations ). 
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able simply on tlie ground { wliich. appears to me flimsy ) that 
the figures (1015, 1050 ) are discrepant ( A. I. H. T. p, 180 ). In 
almost all passages of the Puranas there is some discrepancy or 
other. Therefore, he should have made an endeavour to find out 
which one of the three periods (1015, 1050, 1500) is supported 
by the beat and oldest mss, and should have stuck to them, part- 
oularly when the Sanskrit equivalents of the three periods 
{pancadasa, pancasat and paiicaiala) are so much alike that 
scribes might easily have been confused and made their own 
readings. Even taking the least period of ( 1015 ) years, the 
MahabhSrata War would have to be placed at about 1440 B. O. 
(adding 1015 to the date of Nanda’s enthronement, viz. about 
425 B, 0. ). Most Western writers and Prof. S. N, Pradhan ( in 
‘Chronology of ancient India’, Calcutta 1927, pp. 249ff) find fault 
with Pauranika statements and brush them aside as practically 
worthless. Prof. Pradhan takes the kings actually named in the 
three lines, holds that 28 years are the average reign period of 
each and multiplying the number of kings by 28 arrives at the 
eonolusion that the Mahabharata war was fought about 1150 B.O, 
It is not possible to deal at length with his arguments. 
But he ignores the express words of the Puranas that they enu’ 
merate only the principal or important kings. Besides, there are 
scholars like Pargiter who regard 17 or 18 years as the average- 
reign of a king in other countries ( and in India also ), The 
author cannot accept Prof. Pradhan’s reasoning. Most Western 
writers are loth to assign old dates to matters Indian. Pargiter 
IS no exception. Instead of straightforwardly accepting one of 
the three periods that was strongly supported by mss, he in- 
dulges in some devices that appear like tricks of jugglery ( A. 
I. H. T. pp 180-183 ). His method requires some explanation 
and examination. 

Vyasa is said to have been alive when the Bharata battle 
Was fought at the end of the Dvapara age and he is also held to be 
the author of the 18 Puranas. The kings before the Bharata war, 
the Pandava heroes and a few descendants of them and of some 
Contemporaries of them are treated by the Matsya, Vasni, 
and others as past (atUa). Adhisomalusna or 
Adhisimak isna, who^^ was 6th in direct descent from Arjuna 

^^1380. The genealogy of is as follo^vs: sij^-son sif^uT^san 

TOI^Utson ^^opi-son then then ari ^-tTlU^sui . Vide 

• 249-258, the last verse being, arQ-uintiSu n UnTiUI ■diMiTlif 

tiff 50. 55—67 has almost the same words as 

but states that was son of 
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( excluding Arjuna) is said to have boon alivo when the Puranas 
were narrated to the sages at the satlra. Both Viiyu ( 99. 289 ) 
and Matsya (271. 5) state that in the Iksvaku line king Divakarai 
6th Cor 5th in Matsya ) in descent from Brhadbala, was alivo at 
the time when the Puranas were narrated. Then the same 
Pjiranaa ( Vayu 99. 30, Matsya 371. 33 and Brahmanda HI. 74. 
113 ) state that in the lino of Jarasandha (ruler of Magadha), 
who was a contemporary of the Pandavas and whose son 
Sahadeva was killed in tho Bharata war, there was Senajit who 
was a oontemporary of Adhisima krsna and Divakara and who 
was 7th in descent from Sahadeva Those three are described as 
uarlamana kings in the Puranas and all those that came after 
these three are described as bhavtsya. Pargiter first (AJHT 
p. 180 ) takes the total of the kings of tho three dynastiesi 
Aiksvaka, Paurava and Magadha that are actually named 
( ignoring what the Puranas say viz. that only tho principal or 
important kings are named and not all ) and the total of the re- 
igns of all these ( 1408 years), finds that the average of the reign 
of each king in the three lines works out at such largo figures as 
47, SO, 31, which he regards as impossible when tested by real 
historical averages But he forgets that the Puranas say that in 
the Aiksvaka, Magadha and Paurava lines and also generally 
only the prominent kings ore mentioned and also that the 
extant Puranas are only fragments left of the originals, since in 
the BrahmSnda (III. 74) all Paurava and Aiksvaka kings are 
altogether lost. Then he takes tho total number of kings in ten 
kingdoms up to Mahapadma and arrives at tho average of 26 
kings for each kingdom ( AlHT p 181 ). Then he says that the 
average of fourteen series of kings in Eastern and Western 
countries which he examined comes to 19 years for each reign 
and, holding that the average in eastern countries is less than 
in western countries, ho arrives at the average of 18 years for 
each reign (pp. 181-183), which he regards as fair and rather 
liberal. He then multiplies the average 18 ( of length of reigns ) 
by 36 ( the average number of kings in ten countries which he 
supposes to be tho only kings in those ten ) and arrives at the 
figure 468 years. He adds these to the date which he as«gns 
to Mahapadma Nanda 383 B. O. and thus arrives at 850 B. 0. as 
the mean date of the beginning of the reign of AdhislmakrSM, 
Divakara and SenSjit, who were lartamana kings. Thei^hs 
taTrpg five as the average of tho kings between the vartar^a 
kings and Yudhisthira and assigning about 100 years to thMS 
5 kings, arrives at the date 950 B. O. for the Bharata war. ® 
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discards ( AIHT p. 180 n 3 ) the astronomical evidence contained 
in the Puianas ( and the Mahabharata ) about Bharata war in 
a single sentence viz. that astronomical statements can have no 
scientific precision and can only have been formed by estimate 
at the close. The probable date of the Mahabharata war has 
been discussed by the author at some length on materials 
applied by the Mahabharata, the Puranas, Varahamihira, 
Aryabhata and Inscriptions in vol III. pp. 895-923 and there- 
fore he does not go into that question here. But he strongly 
disapproves of the methods of Pargiter and the date he deduces. 
Later scholars like Kirfel have not accepted the conclusions of 
Pargiter about two separate traditions and about the Puranas 
being Sanskritizations of originals written in Prakrit and 
Kharosthi script (p. XVI. of Intro to ‘Purana Texts &c.’). The 
importance of another independent source has not been taken 
proper notice of by Pargiter and even by Kirfel. It appears 
that about 300 B. C. Megasthenes was supplied with a list of 
kings from Bacchus to Alexander’s time ( 153 or 154 in number ) 
covering by their reigns a period of 6451 years and three 
months. Vide ‘Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and 
Arrian’ by MoCrindle (1877) p. 115 and Cambridge History 
of Ancient India, vol. I. (1932, p. 409 ). Even supposing for 
argument that the account of kings is not trustworthy the fact 
remains that about 300 B. C Indians claimed that they had 
lists of kings that reigned before that date for thousands of 
years { and not for a few hundred years as Pargiter would have 
disbelieve). 

It has been shown above that Apastamba mentions a Bhavi- 
four verses from a Purana (p. 817, note 
. " _^hat Bhavisyat-purana was probably so called because 

It contained in a prophetic vein the names and other details of 
mgs that flourished after the BhArata heroes and after a few 
generations of descendants of them and their contemporaries 
ani^robably purported to have bean composed by some sage or 
yVytaa. As the Kali age is said to have started after the 
harata war, as PaiaSara, his son Vyasa and Vyasa’s son Suka 

contemporaries of the Psndavas 
at lived in the Dvapara age and as all the 18 Puranas are 
eemed to have been composed by Vyasa in the Dvapara age, 
e istory of the king s of the Kali age from the descendants 

H.n 107 
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of Adhislmakrsna and his oontemporariea downwards has 
bean furnished by the Puranas in the form of a prophetic 
style It has not been clearly noticed by both Pargiter and 
Eirfel that the so-called future kings are divided into two groups, 
viz. the kings of the Aila, Aiksvaka and Magadha lines from 
Adhisimakrsna, Sivakara and Senajit to the last scions of these 
lines (such as Sumitra in the Aiksvaka line, Ksemaka in 
the Aila line ) form one group and later kings in the lines of 
Pradyotas, i^ngas, Andhras, Sakas and others form another 
group and further that the first group was most probably dealt 
with in the ancient Bhavisya-purana or some other Purana 
if we rely on Apastamba, but the other group not having 
been in ezistence when the Bhavisyat was composed (before 
500-400 BO) was dealt with by the extant Puranas from 
information received by them apart from the ancient Bhavisyat, 
This is clear from the passages of the Matsya and Vayu 
quoted below. The Matsya says ‘ After this I shall proclaim 
those /uiure kings in the Aida (Alia), Aiksvaka and Paurava 
lines and those with whom those three benign (or virtuous) 
families will come to an end and I shall enumerate all of these 
kings that are narrated in the Bhavisya Other Icings different 
from the preceding that will arise, such as Elsatras ( ? of the 


1382, i ^ i 

gr^ Wicv USIM g^JlI ^ n ^ 99 292, 271, 15-16, cfguvs HI 

74 106, i vr i 

npnr gtppira ^ 99. 278, ajgnosIU 74 265, 

51 88 There is no about the last scion of the third line, 

1383 SRI 'uRirqt % g»< re u n i 

aur I ^ « apuale t :gPmf- 

-dtK" ^ gas 1 5 rai! m«wi; ^Raair^ v ail- 

I stTui; ( sRsu 1 ) jjTnr! waRaui i ^aaiuhspm ^ 

I gyraa. ama^ arggpii sriumut g}u ’ Is^g-iaiatiT 

qynw ysi y aRi . g<n^ii 50. 73-77 Com- 

pare aig 99.266-270 ( the only important variants being vrits^ gisara, Tjhm. 
Cor gyfya and TTHcy aiaai gR5Wl. ( gi^t or gijri' ) probably stands 

for a ivarlihc tribe called Farms Vide ‘ nall^giB iy iiqiigi B ui gfl ' OT V. 3 117, 
from which it appears that Farsa was an lihe >ri the 

times of Fanini. Farsns were ancient Fersians, as appears from the 
Behnstnn Inscription of Darius ( 522-486 B C ). Vide ‘Select Inscriptions' 
vol, I. pp. 1-6 ed by Dr D. C. Sircar where Fars occurs as the name of a 
country. The other sense given above does not suit the context Fulindas 
were in the Vindhya region and are associated with Andhra in the 13 th Hock 
edict of Asoka ThesiifCB'Ri says: nmttsnmjra^rET^S'Hjsntni.i’, 
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Ksatiiya class), Parasavas (the ParSi tribe or persons born of a 
Sudia father and brabmana mother 7 ), Sudras ( as kings ) and 
others that are foreigners, the Andhras, Sakas, Pulindas, Culikas, 
Yaranas, fishermen, Abhiras and Sabaras and others born of 
Mleooha ( tribes ) — these kings 1 shall proclaim one after another 
in order and by name. Out of these ( two groups ) the first is 
Adhisimakrsna who is now alive and I shall speak of the kings 
of his line that are narrated in the Bhavisya This passage 
'makes it perfectly clear that in the ancient Bhavisyat kings of 
the three lines of Alla, Aiksvaka and Paurava to the last of 
them were enumerated (vide note 1383), but that the later kings 
like the Andhras and Sakas were not enumerated therein 1 
agree with Pargiter (p. VUL in Intro to ‘PurSna Texts’ &o. J that 
the words ‘ Bhavisye kathitan’ in Matsya ( 50. 77 ) or ‘ Bhavisye 
pathitan ’ in Vayu (in 99.292} refer to the descendants mentioned 
in the Bhavisya and that they do not simply mean ‘mentioned 
in future. ' I fail to understand, however, why he regards 
‘Bhavisyat* as a perversion of ‘Bhavisya’. Bhavisyat is as 
good a word as Bhavisya, being employed in several passages 
such as VarSha ( 177. 34 ), Matsya ( 53. 63 ). 


Pargiter probably wants to identify the Bhavisyat of Apa- 
stamba with the Bhavisya of later times. There is no evidence 
except the name to identify the two It, therefore, appears that the 
extant Pnranas base their narrative as to the three lines of 
Aila, Aiksvaka and Paurava kings on the materials contained 
in the ancient Bhavisya and as to other lines and compara- 
tively later kings they relied on other materials or oral traditions 
ttotthey could collect. This inference receives support from 
otner circumstances. The extant Puranas quote verses called 
anuvamsa slokas or gathas about ancient kings, such as Karta- 
vlrya (in Vayu 94.30, Matsya 43. 34. Brahmanda HI 68-30, 

Aitavaka lines, VIZ. Sumitra and Ksemaka. But so far as kings 
mparatively later dynasties such as those of the Andhras, 
concerned, no such gathas or ^okas are 
as Parsitar^rT absolutely no evidence to hold, 

BhavSra onnf ‘PciSna Texts ’ &c.), that the ancient 

ILvisyawafc^r The ancient 

or 5th B o (i.e. before the 4th 

reference to krounir®/ contained no 

The Mataw j Gruptas (whose rule began about 320 AD) 
Tte Matsya does not refer to the Guptas and mentions Lty the 
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downfall of the Andhras, Therefore, the Matsya should be regard- 
ed as composed or revised about the middle ^ or end) of the 3rd 
century A. D., though the possibilities of some chapters or verses 
being added after that data cannot bo ruled out. When the Vayu 
(99.383), Brahmanda (ni. 74.195), Visnu (IV. 24. 18) and 
BhSgavata (XII. 1 37 ) mentioned the Guptas as rulers the first 
two probably added these passages just about the time when 
Gupta rule began and the Visnu and Bhagavata ( which present 
a corrupt text) might have borrowed the information from mas. 
of Vayu or Brahmanda. It is clear, however, that the first two 
( out of the four ) Puranas were composed or revised about 
320-335 A. D. and the other two later still. 

Kirfel's work ‘ Purana Pancalaksana ’ is one of fundamental 
importance so far as the Puranas are concerned, since it adopts 
a new method for the treatment of Pauranika material The 
German Introduction of this work has been reproduced in 
English in the Journal of the Shri Venkatesa Institute at 
Tirupati, in vol. VU. pp. 81-121 and voL VUI. pp. 9-33. Kirfel 
disagrees with many of the views of Pargiter. His main con- 
clusions are: Apart from the abridgement in Agni and Garuda 
as well as the prose paraphrase in Visnu, there are only three 
complete groups of Parana texts viz. Brahma and HarivamSa, 
Brahmanda and Vayu, and that of Matsya, all other Puranas 
containing only smaller or larger parts of the same. Of the three 
groups, Brahmanda and HarivamSa are the oldest ( and not Brah- 
manda and Vayu as Pargiter in A.I.H.T. p 78 says). Kirfel holds 
that the Brahmanda and Vayu must have originally been a single 
Parana, particularly because the largest parts of both agree with 
each other, that Pargiter is not right in thinking that the 
additions in Vayu and Brahmanda were borrowed from the 
ancient Bhavisya ( Kirfel p IS, vol VU. of J. V. O. I. p 92 ), but 
that the borrowed material goes back to an independent text. 
Kirfel does not accept Pargiter’s theory that the Puranas ware 
Sanskritizations of Prakrit texts, that the Visnu in its existing 
form is a younger Purana than Hie Vayu or Brahmanda in spite 
of the fact that it most faithfully observes the basic arrangement 
of the five characteristics of Puranas. The division of Puranas 
into 18 and the distribution of Puranas into sattvika, rajasa and 
tamasa are not original items but are applicable only to the last 
definitire texts of the Puranas Pargiter thought that there 
existed an Ux-Purana which had treated of the five topics ( of 
sarga &c ) in ideal completeness and clear disposition, Kirfel 
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says that this is scarcely more than an arbitrary assumption 
(p. XLVni of Kirfal’s Intro, and J. V. O. I.* vol. Vin. p. 31 ). 

The presenE author may tentatively accept most of the con- 
clusions of Kirfel, but he differs as stated above from Kirfel’s 
view that the five characteristic topics ( sai-ga &c. } are the oldest 
constituent parts of the whole Parana Literature. 

A. lengthy discussion of the age of the Puranas is not very 
relevant to the subject of this section. But it would not be 
entirely out of place if the author said a few words thereon. 

The author’s position about the Puranas is as follows: We 
know hardly anything about the Parana mentioned in Atharva- 
veda, the Satapatha and the ancient TJpanisads ; but this much 
is clear that Parana had attained a status of saoredness like 
the Vedas and was closely associated with Itihasa even in Vedic 
times. This is the first stage in the evolution of Parana Litera- 
ture, but we know nothing about the contents of the Parana in 
those ancient times. The Tai. A. mentions Puraxiam ; therefore 
in its time there must have been three Puranas at least. As 
Ap. Dh. S. quotes four verses from a Parana and expressly names 
Bhavisyatpurana, it follows that by the 5th or 4th century B. 0. 
at the latest there was in existence a Bhavisyat-purana and 
other Puranas or a Parana, that contained sarga and pratisarga 
and some Smrti materiaL This we may regard as the 3nd 
definite stage of Purana Literature, of the contents of which we 
have some traces at least. 

The Mahabh^ata quotes hundreds of verses ( called ilokas, 
gathas, anuvathsa slokas ), some of which have a bearing upon 
Pauranika subjects and have a Pauranika ring. Some examples 
may be cited. The Yanaparva^®* quotes two verses about the 
spiritual prowess of Visvamitra and about his assertion that he 
was a brahmana. The Anu^asanaparva^®*® quotes certain 


_1384. raaarwRRv ar uofi 

87. 17—18 Brahmanas alone were entitled to drink soma in 
a Vedic sacrifice and not Ksatnyas Vide H, of Dh vol, II, p, 1179- 
^ 1385 »nvi?a uuawgn ■ qs ’ HJ.qMw a « 

^ ^ i urns nw mv# i 

vagat i n vsEavt ggr 

am 88. H-14. Compare Rogigo III 16 17-20, 

HI 19. 10—11, aig 83. 10—12, all of which have the half verse U;"* 
as in and add one half verse ‘ jn€i 
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gSthae said to have been sung by the pitrs about the iinpoitanoe 
of a son or sons, which agree in letter and spirit with verses 
on the same subject in the Puranas. In the Udyoga'parva^^ 
Bbisma is said to have addressed a verse to ParaEfurilma that 
was sung by Maiutta and declared in a PmSna. In the Puranas 
also there are frequent quotations of itlokas,^ gathas and 
anuvamsaslokas sung by people described as Pauramka (in 
Vayu 70. 76, 88. 114-116, 88. 168-169, Brahmanda III 63. 69-70) 
or as purUvidah at purSvajiiah in Vayu, 83. 171 and 95. 19, 
Brahmanda in. 63. 171 ). Vayu (93. 94-101) mentions several 
gafMs as sung by Yayati, most of which occur in the JLdiparva 
75. 50-S3 and 85. 19-15, Brahmanda III. 68. 96-103 and in other 
puxanas also. It is quite possible that these gathas and ilokas 
said to have been declared by those who knew Furanas were 
taken from the Parana or Puranas known to Apastamba. As 
Taj. I. 3 regards Purana as one of the sources of dharma, it 
follows that some Puranas containing smrti material must have 
been composed a good deal before that smrti i e. before the 2nd 
or 3rd century A. D. at the latest. This is the third stage in the 
evolution of Puranas. It is difficult to say when the extant 
Matsya was originally composed but it was revised about the 
middle ( or close ) of the 3rd century A D., since it speaks of the 
downfall of the Andhra dynasty, but does not refer to the Guptas. 
But it is possible that the original kernel of the Matsya may be 
earlier than this by a few centuries. The same applies to Vayu 
and Brahmanda. The Vayu and Brahmanda also were compiled 
or added to about 320-335 A. D., since they refer to the Guptas 
but do not name any Gupta king. These two in their present 
form may also be referred to this third stage. Most of the MahS- 
purSnas were composed or completed in the period from the 5th 

1386. 3fv =afrf5 Rgigieastjow Out i n g i g # »ircr sgtel 

awimsu M envfar faaii’ed : i (iRnrsi) iliihik » uuhi 

178 47-48. Thecr ed has a wavy line below and reads ‘ 
itH41 » nr ' w>tl> a wavy line for ijR This verse ‘ ^ &C, > is wFSud 

140 48 and is also 57. 6-7, where it is said that it occurred in 

ai l Q v# 140. 54 has this verse but reads the last in^ as svwv U4i^ 

viiw*i*t 1. 

1387. nQsy t f i aPn m iia nfil 

I ^ ’if ^ er i w 

50. 41-43,^99 238 The verse contains a popular 
etymology of the word The word riifsii' should menu only uRsv- 

irusr, since it is the who says this and ijisss was a king anterior to ujf 
by some generations. 
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or 6th century A. D. to the 9th century A. D, This represents 
the 4th stage in the evolution of Purana literature. The Upa- 
puranas began to be compiled from about the 7 th or 8th century 
A B. and their numbers went on increasing till about the I3th 
century A. D or oven later. This is the last phase. Thus there 
is enough evidence to hold that the Puranas began to influence 
Hindu society a few centuries before Christ, that their influence 
continued in fuU force till the 17 th or 18th century A. D. and 
that it continues to some extent even now. After the 9 th 
century no further Mahapuranas appear, but additional matter 
appears to have been unscrupulously inserted in several Puranas, 
the worst example of the kind being the third part of the 
Bhavisya, which contains stories of Adam and Eve, of Prthvlraj 
and Jaicandra, Taimur, Akbar, Caitanya, Bhattoji, Hadirshah 
and so on. 


The word ‘ purana ’ occurs over a dozen times in the Bgveda, 
is an adjective and means ‘ancient, old*. The Nighantu(in. 
37 ) mentions six Vedic words as having the sense of ‘purana* 
viz. pratnam, pradtia^, ptaiayWi, sanenn, pXbvyam, ahnaya. 
Yaska (Nirukta HI. 19 ) derives the word ‘purana’ as ‘purS 
navam bhavati’ (what was new in former times ). The Pgveda 
does not contain the word ‘ puratana ’ ( ancient ). Purana may 
be a very old form of ‘ puratana ’ through the intermediate form 
puraana’ Prom meaning ancient the word ‘purana’ came to 
mean a work dealing with ancient tales , it became a noun and 
was applied in the times of the Atharvaveda, the Satapatha and 
to TTpanisads to a class of works containing ancient tales. 
When purana came to mean a work dealing with ancient talas, 
to peak of a Bhavisyat-purana was apparently a contradiction 
m terms. That contradiction was probably not minded or was 
Ignored by the thought that works that narrated old tales 
gra ually came to include comparatively recant ones and had 
to toTatter ^ Prophetic style of composition with reference 


ancW^^r ‘Purana’ from ‘ pura ’ { in 

and the root ‘an’ (to breathe or live). 

whtch H ™ means ‘that 

h ch lives in the past’ or ‘that which breathes ancient times’ 
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The PadmapurSna propounds a slightly different etymology, 
viz. “it is called Parana baeause it desires or likes the past” 
from ‘ pura ’ and the root * vas ’ ( to desire or to like ), 

The question why the extant Puranas do not narrate the 
traditions about the dynasties of the Guptas and their succeasors 
cannot be satisfactorily answered. One reason may be that the 
original kernel of some Puranas like the extant Matsya were 
compiled before the Guptas rose to power, while others like the 
Vayu and Brahmanda were compiled while the Gupta rule was 
in its infancy. Another reason may have been that in the 5th 
and following centuries when many of the extant Puranas were 
compiled northern India was very much disturbed by the 
invasions of foreigners like the Hunas, ToramUna and 
Mihirakula, numerous sects and schisms had arisen. Buddhism 
had become powerful and therefore the first task of the intelligent 
and devout followers of the Veda was held to be to wean the 
common people away from schisms like that of Buddha, to lay 
down the foundations of a new ideology among the masses and 
to emphasize and assimilate as many of the doctrines of the 
sects and schisms as possible with their ancient traditions 
and practices. The intelligent classes, therefore, emphasized 
the importance of such virtues as ahimsa, satya, bhakti and of 
vratas, pilgrimages, sraddhas and danas and were probably not 
in a mood to record the names of foreign conquerors or of small 
chieftains fighting with each other and unable to repel the 
cruel invaders. Por the absence of references to the dynasties 
of the Guptas and their successors, Pargiter blames the 
brahmanas in the following characteristic passage (AJHT 
chap, 4 p. 57) ‘the absolute dearth of traditional history after 
that stage is quite intelligible, both because the compilation of 
the Pm^a had set a seal of tradition and because the Pur^a 
soon passed into the hands of brahmanas who preserved what 
they had received, but with the brahmanio lack of the historic 
sense, added nothing about the later kings’. Supposing for 
argument that brahmanas lacked the historic sense, Pargiter’s 
opinion appears to be entirely one-sided. He assigns no reason 
why the sutas, whose business was to record and preserve historic 
tradition (as he himself says onp 58 of AIHT), did not stick to 
their business and did not continue to compose genealogies of 

13S9. For the history of the rotbless Hcna iavader Mihirahiila, vide 
Gupta Inscriptions pp. 143-148 and 149 ff ( Mandasor Inscription of Ya&- 
dharman ) and pp. 924-25 note 1788 a, of vol. Ill of H of Dh 
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later kings and to add further items of histoiy to already existing 
teoorded tradition, nor does he explain how the sutas could 
' le ousted or allowed themselves to be ousted from their age-old 
vocation by the brahmanas. It is probable that foreign dynas- 
iies like that of Kaniska and the Hunas did not encourage the 
atas who had sunk low in the social scale and the sutas 
irobably became Buddhists, as Buddhism with its Jataka stories 
3;ave to all persons following a bardic profession sufficient scope 
for earning their livelihood. 


The legends about Vyasa and Suta may be briefly considered. 
The Puranas declare that Vyasa was the son of ParaSara, was 
also called Elrsna Dvaipayana and was an incarnation of Visnu 
{ of Brahma also in Vayu 77. 74—75 and of Siva in the Kurma 
n. 11. 136 ). Ha was called Dvaipayana^* because he was 
born on an island ( dvipa ) in the Yamuna river and Krsna be- 
cause he was of dark complexion. His mother was Satyavatl 
and son was Suka. He was called Vyasa because he is supposed 
to have divided or arranged the one Veda into four parts ( from 
the root ‘as’ 4th conjugation ‘to throw’ with the upasarga ‘ vi ’ ). 
He instructed four disciples in the four Vedas, viz. Paila, 
Vaisampayana, Jaimini and Sumantu respectively in Hgveda, 
Yajurveda, Samaveda and Atharvaveda. His 5th disciple was 
Suta Eomaharsana to whom was imparted Itihasa-PurSna. 
1 he son of Suta was Sauti who narrated the Mahabharata to 
Saunaka and other sages in the Haimisa forest. It was believed 
that whenever dharma and Veda declined Vyasas were born 
to the benefit of man (Brahma 158. 34), The Kurma (I 52. 

lit different Vyasas, while Vayu (23. 

115-219 ), Brabm anda ( II. 35. 116-125 ), Visnu (HI. 3. 11-19) 


Nariyana. The I 1. 18 identify him with 

Vg ygS snrat ita; II 
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enumerate the names of the 28 Vyasas of the 28 Dvapara ages 
of the Vaivasvata Manvantara (which is the current one). How 
Vyasa put together the Puranas is described in several Puranas 
* He who was an adept in the meaning of Parana composed a 
Purana-samhita from ( the material supplied by) tales, episodes, 
gathas ( stanzas ) and correct ascertainment or descriptions of 
Ealpas This shows that, while the Vedio texts were pres- 

erved with unparalleled care by the brahamanas, the very 
ancient Itihasa-purana, though called the 5th Veda, was not 
kept intact with care similar to that bestowed on the four Vedas 
and that this fifth Veda was allowed to be inflated by fresh addi- 
tions from time to time. 

In connection with Vyasa’s legendary role as an arranger 
of the Veda, Pargiter has a theory of his own which must be 
briefly noticed and examined. He develops that theory on 
pp, 9-10 of A. I. H T. He refers to the Hgveda as the greatest 
brahmanical book, says that it is a compilation of hymns com- 
posed by many authors and is arranged according to certain 
principles. His words are ‘ It ( Hgveda ) must manifestly have 
been compiled and arranged by some one or mors persons, yet 
Vedio Literature says absolutely nothing about this. The 
brahmanas cannot have been ignorant about it, for they pres- 
erved it and its text with unparalleled care. "'Vedic Literature 
professes to know and declares the names of the authors of near- 
ly all the hymns and even of single verses, yet it ignores all 
knowledge of the person or persons who afterwards compiled and 
arranged these hymns To suppose that when it preserved the 
earlier information it was ignorant of the later work in so vital 
a matter is ridiculous. ’ Prom this silence in the Vedic Litera- 
ture about the persons that compiled and arranged the 
Pargiter at once jumps to the positive and emphatic conclusion, 
as is usual with many western writers on Sanskrit Literature 
and Indology to argue from silence, that ‘ Vedio Literature has 
deliberately suppressed all information on these matters’ (AIHT 
p. 9 ). He refers to the fact that the Mahabharata and Puranas 
are full of Vyasa and repeatedly declare that the Veda was 
arranged by Vyasa and points out that Vedic Literature is 

1392. i snwid- 

e fS'S in e. 15, agn^ull. 34. 2l (reads slg CO 21 

(reads ). sS5tnfif%l^s v/onid mean 'words or dcEcnpiions rela- 
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remarkably letioent about Vyaaa PatasiaTya ( who is mentioned 
as a pupil of Visvaksena in the VamSa list at Jihe end of the 
Samavidhana Brahmana and in the Taittiriya Aianyaka ) and 
then he reiterates his charge of the eonspirary of silence about 
Vyasa ( AIHT. p. 10 ). Pargiter is ready with a reason for the 
supposed conspiracy of silence viz. ‘ the brahmanas put forward 
the doctrine that the Veda existed from everlasting ; hence to 
admit that any one had compiled or even arranged it struck at 
the root of their doctrine and was in common parlance to give 
their whole case away ’ ( ibtd. p. 10 ). 


Several abjections can be raised against the positive asset-* 
tion of deliberate and fraudulent suppression inferred from mere 
silence. In the first place, Pargiter is very loose in his statement 
of facts. Pargiter totally ignores that even in the Pgveda itself, 
rk verses, yapis texts and saman chants are differentiated. To 
give only a few references, vide for Rks ( Bg. II. 35. 12, V. 6. 5, 
V. 37. 4, V. 44. 14-15 ), in both verses of the last rk and samans 
being separately mentioned ; for yajus tide Bg. V. 63. 5, X 181. 3 ) ; 
for sSman chants vide Bs- II. 43. 3 ( udgSleva sakune s3ma 
gayasi ), VIII. 81. 5 ( iravat sama giyamanam ), VIII. 95. 7 
( tuddhena sSmna ). 


The epic and puranio texts indicate that Veda was thought 
to be originally one, but was arranged into four groups, that 
the four groups of texts were entrusted for preservation and 
propagation to four different disciples of Vyasa. The B&vedahas 
two arrangements, one into rnoydcdcis and suktas and the other 
into astakaa, adhyaijas and vargas. The Taittirlyasamhita and 
Atharvaveda are arranged into kandas. Not a word is said in 
any of these accounts to which Pargiter refers about picking up 
hymns already existing or their being arranged in mandalas car 
a yayas or kandas by Vyasa. Puither, the reason assigned for 
the supposed dehberate suppression of the name of the arranger 
f ^^7 ridiculous. Every hymn 

of theBgvedaor every mantra has a rsi who by the ancient 
ndian tradition was not the author (as Pargiter puts it) but only 
Brahmana texts, Upanisads andsmrtis 
that from very«93 ancient times it was a very strict principle 
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that no one should teach oi repeat in ]apa or employ a mantra 
in a saorifioe without knowing the rai, the metre, the deity and 
the use ( viniyoga ) of it and dire consequences were declared to 
follow for him who was remiss in these matters. Hymns and 
mantras were arranged in dififerent groups for different religi- 
ous rites and solemn sacrifices or for other purposes (such as 
santis). It is not necessary to remember who arranged the 
required mantras for rites, sacrifices and other purposes. The 
BrShmana texts and Srauta sutras prescribe the manner of the 
employment of the same mantras for various purposes and the 
Anukramanis contain the names of the seers, metres and the 
deities of hymns and individual mantras also As every mantra 
of the Veda was supposed to be only seen by a sage and as 
eternal, the mere compilation of them in one or more series or the 
mere arrangement of mantras or hymns in different groups for 
different purposes did not at all affect or interfere with the 
eternality of mantras or hymns. Fargiter’s so-called reason for 
suppressing the name of the arranger of the Veda is simply no 
reason at all. 

Pargiter did not stop to consider possible explanations. One 
of the most plausible is now put forth. The Mahabharata and the 
Puranas ( a very extensive literature ) were attributed to Vyasa, 
who, as shown above in n. 1390, had come to be looked upon as 
Visnu or as an avataia of Visnu. The four Vedas and the 
several different sakhas (recensions) of each Veda were well 
known. Sy a sort of post facto explanation, the distribution of 
the Veda into four mam groups was claimed to have been 
brought about by the divinely inspired Vyasa, whose Puranas 
are, as will be apparent from note 1349 above and as will be 
shown in mote detail later, glorified as even anterior and 
superior to the Veda The eternality of the Veda had to be 
maintained and at the same time Vyasa was to be glorified. 


( Continued from last page ) 

This IS I 27 quoted also by tmig on gu vol I p. 247. 

his on srsr^ I. 3 30 quotes the following as a Vedic teat 
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gqUMif >. Vide note 1276 for the ^ srr passage 
which requires that the mantra employed should refer to the rite that is 
being performed. 
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The eaBieat way was to proclaim, that VySsa, the author of the 
great Epic and of the distribution of Puranas into eighteen, was 
also responsible for the division or arrangement of the Veda. 
If all this glorification of Vyasa occurred in the centuries 
immediately preceding and following Cfhrist, how could the 
supposed arranger of the Veda ha mentioned in the early Vedic 
Literature, which, most scholars agree, was closed some centuries 
before Buddha ( i e before the 6th centmry B. O.)? hTo body 
claims that the arrangement into mandalas or astakas or kandas 
is eternal It is only the hymns or mantras that are claimed 
to be eternal Even the padapatha of the IRgveda is declared 
to be non-eternal and is ascribed to Sakalya whom the Nirukta 
criticises in VL 28. Visvarupa on Yaj III 242 expressly states 
that the pada and k) ama arrangements of the V eda are due to 
human authors.^^*^ This theory explains all matters and has 
far better claims to be accepted than Pargiter’s bold ascription 
of fraudulent suppression inferred from (a supposed) silence. 


The PurSnas do not speak with one voice about their own 
origin and transmission. After declaring that Vyasa entrusted 
the preservation and propagation of the PurSnas to Suta, the 
Vayu and other PurSnas contain a somewhat different version. 
The Vayu narrates (61.55-61): Suta had six disciples, viz. 
Suniti Atreya, Akrtavrana KAsyapa, Agnivarcas Bhardvaja, 
MitrayuVasistha, Savarni Saumadatti, SuSarman SamSapayana, 
Three of these, viz. Kasyapa, Savarni and Samsapayana prepared 
new Purana-samhitas and Suta’s own was the 4th and the 
original one. All were divided into four kandas, contained the 
same sense (matter), but differed in their readings as the iakhds 
of the Veda differ. All had four thousand verses except the 
samhita of Samsapayana. These four ate said to be the basic 
s^hitas ( in Brahmanda 11. 35 66 ) or original samhitas ( in 
ayu 61. 58 purvasamhitas ). The Brahmanda ( IT. 35 63-^0 ) 

almost in the same words.' Visnu 
(11-12) are briefer but agree in the 
main with Vayu. The Bhagavata ( XIL 7. 4^7 ) differs from all 
t ese to some extent That there is some substance in this story 
appears from steay passages in several chapters of the VSyu 
(56.1, 60. 33-34, 62. 1, 89. 16) and the Brahmanda (If. 34. 34, 
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n. 36. 1 &c. ), where SamSampayana is the inquirer and Suta 
replies. 

The personality of Suta is somewhat of an enigma in the 
Mahabharata and the Furanas. Suta is called Eomaharsana^^® 
or Lomaharsana because he made the hair {roman as; loman) 
of his audience bristle or stand erect by his touching and eloquent 
speech. In the Skanda it is stated that he was so called because 
his own hair stood on end when he was being instructed by 
Dvaipayana One meaning of the word su/a is ‘chrioteer’ and 
another meaning is ‘ a person of a mixed pra^iloma caste born 
of the union of a brahmana woman with a ksatriya male’ and 
the cognate word ‘Magadha’ means ‘one who is born of a 
pratiloma union between a vaiSya male and a ksatriya female ’ 
( vide Manu X. 71, Ya] I 93-94 ). The Arthasastra of Kautilya 
says^^ the same thing about suta and magadha, but adds that 
‘the suta and magadha mentioned in the Furanas are diffe- 
rent from these, because he ( the suta ) is distinguished from 
(ordinary) brahmanas and ksatriyas’. Kautilya means that in 
his days suta and magadha were prahlotm castes, but the suta 
and magadha mentioned as the first reciters of the Furanas are 
a category apart, that they do not belong to the pratiloma castes 
and are both distinguished from brahmanas and ksatriyas ( L e. 
suta of the Furanas is treated more or less as a great sage or semi- 
divine person). The Vayu (1 86-33 and 63-147 ff), Fadma (IL 37. 
65-87, V. 1.39-33), Brahmanda (II 36 158-173), the Skanda 
(Frabh^akhanda 1. 8) say^®^ that in the sacrifice of FitSmaha 
( 1. e Brahma) Suta sprang up as a partial auatara of Visnu on 

139S aTiHou i 

I 1 . 16. iRv S u^drniSi 
n sCTsg ( >i»i iu< agg ) 1. e 
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7. p. 16S, PargUer translates {AlHT p 17 ) 'but the 
suta who ts mentioned in the Fumnas is different and so also is the 
Magadha w/to ts mentioned tSiere from brahmana -ksatriya offspring by a 
real distinction. ' This is not accurate There are no words in the 
Artharastra corresponding to ’ who is mentioned there' and for ' offspriug '• 
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the day when soma juice was extracted and maga^a also thus 
arose It is further stated in the same Puranas that the haiis 
(offering) meant for Indra (symbol of the ksatriya class ) got 
mixed with that meant for Brhaspati ( symbol of brahmana class 
and learning) and that the suta was born just at the time when 
the mixed-up offering was presented to the gods. From this the 
auta (in later times) had duties similar to those^ of the original 
suta and it was said that the suta is offspring of the 
union of brahmana (woman) with ksatriya (male). Then 
another story is grafted on to this ( in Vayu 62. 147 ff, Brahmanda 
n. 36.170-173 and in others) that the originaP^’® Suta and 
Magadha sang the praises of king Prthu, son of Vena, who 
being pleased, made a present of the country of Anupa to Suta 
and the country of Magadha to Magadha and since that time 
sutas and magadhas sing the praises of kings and awaken them 
in the morning with blessings. The Vayu itself,^* however, 
says (1. 33-34 ) that suta was born at the time of the extracting 
of soma juice in the sacrifice of Prthu Yainya. 


The authors of the extant Vayu and other Puranas are 
conscious that the suta and magadha in their times had no 
adhikara for Veda, that the business of the suta was to note the 
dynasties of gods, sages and kings that are found in the ItihSsa 
and Puranas. They felt scandalized by the fact that great sages 
like Saunaka were said to have learnt Puranas from the suta 
who in their times belonged to a pratiloma caste, about which 
Gautama, Visnudharmasutra and Kautilya himself lay down 
that pratilomas are like sudras, are condemned by aryas and are 


1398. gu. 1 SfHV wiu nuimv » 

a?i t tnst. n ^ 

147-148.^31^15 11 36 171-173. The 3uf%q4 (59 112-113) refers to the 
gift of sisjg and uuu to and upiU, atgigs 4 67 also does so. The Padma 
V 1, 31 says that Prthu made a present of the Suta country to It is 

popular etymology to derive the name mgu' from uutT means a watery 

or marsh country. Padma (II. 27 86-87) mentions other countries as gifts 
to ^ &.O. 

^1399 g? 551^ \ — I -^BdWUrfiaiT 

d5tniT uru} agrar w i wRtf ragri^ f%Br ^ 

« u i% l%sarfignr ggin^ uwnrrsr. i 

SUmjTlWetgfi. nrm I gig l 31-34, ggrv 1 27, vide ctgnug 11 36. 

158-173 for the birth of ^ and gift of to ^ and of ugg to Tnuu by 

g^4^ I (IV. zo), gijg 

■■ gr 1 HI. 7 p. 165. uGriiUf- 

ngniRiiiggi: I 16. 3. 
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beyond the pale of the usual duties of brahmanas and ksatriyas 
( such as upanayana, Veda study, teaching &o. ) Learning by 
a brahmana from a ksatriya was considered even in Upanisad 
times as contrary to the natural order of things. Vide the 
words of king Ajatasatru to Gargya Balaki quoted below. 
Therefore, to account for the position of Suta as instructor in 
Itihasa and Putana of great sages like Saunaka, the story of 
Suta’s birth v/as invented and he was placed in a separate 
category by himself. This must have occurred some centuries 
before Kautilya who was aware of the low position of suta and 
magadha and differentiates the Pauranika suta from the prati* 
loma suta and magadha. One need not accept the divine 
character of Suta, one has only to understand that in very 
ancient times brahmanas could, without any qualms and with- 
out loss of prestige, learn about legends from a suta, but that 
in the times when the eztant puranas were compiled the 
position had entirely changed. 

Next to Pargiter and Eitfel, one must mention the name 
of Prof. R, 0. Hazra who has bestowed much labour and thought 
on the purSnas in general and on individual puranas One 
cannot but feel high admiration for Prof. Hazra’s industry, 
patience and enthusiasm One regrets, however, to find that he 
has developed a tendency to assign rather more ancient dates 
to the extant Puranas and Upapuranas than the available 
evidence would warrant. Besides, he has been so much engrossed 
in the study of Puranas that he sometimes scents a reference to 
Puranas where none in fact exists. Por example, in'Puranio 
records on Hindu rites and customs’ (p. 6 ) Prof Hazra observes 
that VijnaneSvara tells us of Harlta’s reference to the opinion 
of Puranas in prescribing penance in normal circumstances 
to those who eat the food dedicated to the patriarchs. The 
words of the Mitaksara^®^ of Vijnanesvara are quoted in the note 


1400 
1?. II. 


1 15 


snaam snsiw 351 w 1 

Vide TBimaffen "V. IV. is for almost the same v/ords 


1401 The m=TI9TO lias a long discussion on YSj III, 289 about the 
expiations for eating food tainted by various defects About eating food 
in sraddhas of various hinds it quotes several authorities as follows : 
tyff55ii<5Th<i tivt-jivi gvm aqi 1 vviav raRrsimien 

^ I I uraiq t ii itntRTfl » sE? 

a — ‘ =np5ni'>i m-swrq 3 ingrai ii<iiiita 5u°i5 vrsn- 


icvntfnmii g i firii-rt i ga t un * ; 

( Continued on nexfi>age) 
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below and clearly show that there the word ^pnranesu' means 
‘&addhas called purana’ and has nothing to do witliPurana 
works. Another defect noticed in Prof. Hazra’s writings is that 
he sees too much meaning in simple words and phrases and is 
not cautious in his conclusions as a scholar of his standing and 
experience should he. In a recent paper on ‘the Asvamedha, the 
nninmnn souTce of origin of tho Purana Panoalaksana and the 
Mahahharata’ in ABORI.vol. 36 (1956)pp. 190-203, Tie cites the 
AtliarYaveda Terse quoted above (p. 816, n 1335) in whicli rk 
and sama verses are mentioned separately and ‘ purana '( pura- 
nam yajusa saha) is associated with yajtis, and says this colloea- 
tion seemed to him highly significant and that he ieVi fully 
convinced that the Purana panoalaksana and the Mahahharata 
owe their origin to the Asvamedha sacrifice and especially to 
its Pariplava akhyanas. Reasons of available space preclude 
a detailed examination of this paper. But a few fundamental 


objections and matters must ha mentioned. The words ‘ puranam 
yajusa saha’ should ordinarily mean ( as in passages like 
Devadattah saputra agatah ) no more than * Purana and 
Yajus'. Taj 1. 101 provides that after the daily bath, 
a vedio householder should undertake every day the japa of 
portions of the (three) Vedas, the Atharvaveda, Puranas together 
with Itihasa and of adhyatmlkl-vidya ( Upanisads ). There is 
no special meaning here in the association ‘ puranani setihasani’ 
beyond ‘Puranas and Itihasa’. One, therefore, fails to under- 
stand how the words ‘puranam yajusa saha’ are highly signi- 
ficant for arriving at the conitclion that Asvamedha is the 
origin of Purana and Mahahharata. Then on p. 202 of tho paper 


f Continued from last page ) 

Sraddhas are of three kinds, ( up to ten days after death ), or 

( performed after ten days op to one year ) and g^|U| ( those performed 
after a year from a person’s death). The word means n ^t n ig SU^g. 

aiMO provides for eating the food in the three Hnds of vra, 

tnsi and The word in that verse of has nothing to do 

with Pnmna works. Vide H of Dh vol IV p. 262 notes 591a and 593 for 
more details about the three kinds of Aaddhas 


51^11 I 101. Compare also ^ 11 46. 129 gttuilR 

I qgiW i 
H. O. 109 


». 
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in question Prof. Hazia quotes a passage from^'''’' Sankarii- 
oarya’a bhasya on Chandogya III. 4, 1-2 and completely misun- 
deistands the great acarya when ho observes “Sankara's 
use of the word ‘ ratri ' in the plmal (in ‘ratrisu’) shows that 
in his opinion the Ilihai,a mid Pitiunaweie employed eieiy mrjkt 
during the Panplava and not met ely on the nth mid nth nighls 
respechuely, as the Satapatha Br. and Sankhayanasrautasutra 
say” (Italics author’s). The ASvamodba sacrifice lasted for 
a year and listening to the Panplava wont on for a your, 
each Pariplava being a cycle of ton days ( or rather nights, as 
the recitation by the hotr priest was to take placo after the 
morning, mid-day and evening istis to Savitr wore finished). 
The texts to be recited and the nature of tho legends to bo 
narrated on each of tho cycle of ton days aro fixed and itihasa 
and Purana are to be recited only on tho 8th and 0th nights. 
As each cycle was of ten days, thoro would bo 36 cycles of 
Pariplava in a year and Itihasa would bo recited on 36 nights 
in the year and Purana also would bo rocitod on 36 nights in 
the year. It is for this reason that Sankuracarya speaks of 
‘Pariplavasu ratrisu' in tho plural, but he does not say that 
ItihSsa and Parana were to be reoitod on ' all’ nights {smuasu 
ratrisu ), while Prof. Hazra represents him as so saying. Thoro 
is absolutely no warrant in the ancient texts for saying that 
on each day ( or night ) of tho Panplava Itihasa or Purana was 
to be recited or that Sankaracarya said anything of the kind. 
The testimony of tho Vedantasutrai*®* is completely against this 
view of Prof Hazra. Vedantasutra HI 4. 23 refers to certain 
stories mentioned in the TJpanisads suoh as ‘ Yajuavalkya had 
two wives, Maitreyl and Katyayanl’ (Br. Up IV. 5. 1), 
'Pratardana, son of Divodasa, went to Indra’s abode ’( Kausl- 
taki Up. ni. 1 ), ‘ Janasruti Pautrayana was a pious donor 
giving much wealth to the people and keeping an open house for 
distributing food’ ( Chan. Up IV. 1.1), and remarks that suoh 
stories were not to be recited in Pariplava, since the stories to be 
recited therein are expressly specified beginning with tho story 


1403 The tnsv passage quoted is ‘ gih^TfllSUW 3=^*1 1 
1404. rFstr' 

ulH I awiw m R c am si? qm autsvi^rgirq: i uiov on ^ g. iii 4 23 ( 

giii Rtinurain) 
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of king Manu Vaivasvata (which was to be recited on the first 
night of the Pariplava ). 


Prof Hasra has recently published ( in 1958 ) ‘ Studies in the 
Upapuranas- vol. I pp. 1-^00 on Saura and Vaisnava Upa- 
puranas (in the Calcutta Sanskrit College Research Senes 1958 
This would be briefly dealt with a little later. 


Prof. Ramchandra Dikshitar also has written a good deal on 
the Puranas. His writings are beset by the same infirmity that 
attaches to Prof. Hazra’s work to some extent. Por example, in 
a paper published in the Proceedings of the 13th Indian 
Congress (pp. 46-50 ) on the Visnupurana he first states ( p. 46 ) 
that he is more concerned with the extant Visnupurana and 
after pointing out that the topics of vratas, of fasts, of tirtha, 
are absent from the extant Visnupurana he concludes that the 
extant Visnupurana can safely be placed tn. the 6th or 7th 
century B. G. Hardly any modern and critical scholar would 
accept such a date for the extant Visnupurana. Instead of relying 
on the absence of certain topics he should rather have relied on 
what it actually contains to find out the probable date of the 
extant Visnupurana. 


In connection with the Puranas the author must refer at 
some length to the Introductory remarks of Ballalasena, king 
of Bengal, in his Danasagara, edited in the B. I. series 
(1953-1956) by Mr. Bhabatosh Bhattaoarya (three parts of 
text pp. 1-7 S3 and 4th part an Introduction in English with 
Indices ). Those remarks evince a bold critical faculty rare in 
our medieval Sanskrit writers. He mentions, besides the 
Gopathabrahmana, the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, the smrtis 
and dharmasastias of Gautama, Manu, Tajnavalkya, ( count- 
ing Sankha Likhita as two ), Dana-Brhaspati and Brhaspati 
(as separate), Vasistha and others (in aU 28), the Chandoga-pari- 
Sista of Katyayana, thirteen principal Puranas viz. Brahma, 
Varaha, Agneya, Bhavisya, Matsya, Vamana, Vayaviya, 
Markandeya, Vaisnava, Saiva, Skanda, Padma and Kautma and 
the TJpapuranas named in Kurma and Adi Puranas as contain- 
ing the procedure of ( various ) danas, viz. Adya, Samba, Kalika, 
RSnda (v.LHandln), Aditya, Haraslmha, Visnudharmottara 
( declared by Markandeya ) and the Sastra called Visnudharma 
( eight in all ). He mentions that he drew upon all these for the 
production of his work on danas, 1375 in number (verses 11-20 
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pp, 2-3 ). Then he mentions certain PurSnaa and Upapuianas 
which he discarded in his work on danas for various reasons. 

Some of these remarks ate very important and the original 
verses are set out in the note below. He states that he did- 
not draw upon the Bhagavata, the Brahmanda and the Naradlya 
as danas are absent therefrom. He did not rely in his work 
upon the Lingapurana, though it is a large work, because its 
essence, he decides, is the same as the treatment of Maha- 
danas declared in the Matsyapurana, the Bhavisyapurana has 
been assiduously utilised by him only up to the ( vratavidhis 
of ) 7th tithi, but he discards the procedures of the Sth and 9th 
tithis ( of the Bhavisyapurana ), since they are overwhelmed 
{ tainted ) with ( the doctrines of heretical sects ( Tantrikas, 


1405. 5^1*5 iSfSUu} Ht44UUuTif3rtHtJIc}r^. I amiV grVfTK 

^ 1^51^ n 58 3«oi wOBimw cq^sire^l- 

«nv(33prS^II ^ =31 SVftlE ST 

I sr te ioa f uHV 


sgiPlii e ^<^qd . 

qi^aeisn wsm: ii guwwri =3 1 srmeR « 

^rt»sirawntm^. i ii ussihTSKisit^'nn M«dMi<4“e 

vi t sRTOsmratvv udh4HtfiiTdk » TttUS^ion'iSuoraTsTnvreswa sb^- 

Sf 67 p 7 Tbo com 

on remarks that the has six receasioos viz. o( 

6000 verses, 8000, 9000, 10000, 22000, 24000, while the speaks of a 

ReSitier of 23000 verses which it discards ztuiRTtt on ng IV, 200 re- 
marks that each asrama has some peculiar signs of its own such as the 
girdle, deer skin, ( pala» ) staff of a Vedtc student, the householder has a 
bamboo stick, ear-rings &c., a forest hermit has tattered garments and 
matted hair while a sannyasia wears kasaya ( reddish ) garment &c Those 
who maintain themselves by wearing these peculiar signs though they do not 
belong to that order incur sin. ukt. UT I, 2 p 386 explains rert^Hi as 
<n3t(dl<t4. 


1406 Both tha ihvMdV on ag pp, 274-308 and on au vol I PP- 
921-956 contain several vratas on the 9th tithi from Bhavisyapurana in 
honour of Durga ( under various names such as Candilm, Nanda ) which 
have a sSkta ffavour. For example, as regards the Ubhayanavamivrata 
(Kalpataru on vrata pp 274-282) it is provided that the eight-armed Durga 
called Tryambika is to be honoured with red ffowers and the naivedya of 
buffalo flesh (p, 275) Similarly, as regards Hamanavaml vrata {tbti, p 
283-288 ) provision is made lot a naivedya of fish and flesh and in tha 
MalunavamI vrata pp 296-298 a naivedya of payasa and flesh for Mahgala 
is provided In the NandanavamI Durga is called Nanda and the mantra 
( CottftHued on next fage ) 
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Bauddfaaa, &a ): both the Vlsnurahasya and Sivarahaaya , 
though well-known among people, have not been accepted in 
this work, since they are considered to be mere compilations ; the 
Bhavisyottara ( Purana ) which is followed in peoples’ practices 
and is not in conflict ( with orthodox views ) has been excluded 
from this work, since no indications ( evidence ) of its autho- 
ritativeness could be found ; the following are ignored in the 
Danasagara for reasons stated ; three khandas, viz. those con- 
cerned with the talas of Paundra, Reva and Avanti of the 
Skanda apart from a part of it that is prevalent ( among people ), 
the Tarksya ( i e. Garuda ) purana, another Brahmapurana, 
another Agneya ( i. e, Agnipurana ), a Visnupurana containing 
23000 verses, another Lingapurana containing six thousand 
verses ; all these have been discarded for various reasons such 
as the procedure of diksS ( initiation of a disciple by a guru in a 
cult like the Tantrika or Pancaratra or Pasupata ) or of the 
establishment of an image, heretical reasoning, testing of jewels, 
stories of the doings of (persons of) false genealogies, treating of 
such matters as dictionaries and grammar, containing incohe- 
rent tales and contradictions, because they lead to the misleading 
of people by the description of or reference to Love affairs, to 
those who are buffoons, or are heretics or make their livelihood 
by displaying some sign ( such as matted hair ) , the Devlpurana 
has not been utilized in this work, because it is not included 
in the enumeration of the number of Puranas and TJpapuranas 
( in various works ), because it contains delusive acts^®®® ati/l 
because it approves of heretic sastras. 


( Continued from last ^ age ) 

K ■ om Nandayai namah ■ (p 304) and in the Mahaoavamivrata ( ort 
Asvina-sukla 9 ) worship is commended (p 308) with plenty of wine andBesb 
and with the heads of buffaloes, rams and goats All these Navamlvratas 
provide a dinner to maidens which is a peculiarity of afcta worship. Tantrifc 
practices must have affected people m Northern India long before the Ilth 
century as the Kalpataru mentions the Sun’s mantra • Khakholkaya 
namah vide I, 215. i_6 for the basic mantra ( Mula-mautra ) and 
^^un^. someof whic^are^.^l^tSi^-S ^ff W 

onn;E,p. 199 ) it may be noted that the Agnipurana 
\ 3. 3 ) speaks of the gift of the Visnupurana containing 23000 verses. 

^ a l it g U ara- 

• 1“ the II. 2 we have ‘ gERjig iai^ Wgif- 

where it should mean If we prefer the variant reading gren,*, 
then the meaning would be Hfgsw ( dark ) or 
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Somo important concluiiaiona Ctin bo drawn from tho aboro 
montiouod roiuarka of BairOa^ona in liH D inaitijar.v. Noxt to 
tho MitJksarj, tho Krtyukulpataru and Apar'irka'ii cunimontary, 
tho Danasagara lo among tho ourhoat oxtant nibandha worl.j tho 
dates of which aro nearly corUiiu."'^ If dues not mention the 
Mitaksara, nor Kityakalpal.vru nor Aparark.i Mr Bhabalosh 
BhatUclurya is right in his cuntontiun that tho viords ' Ivslpa* 
drumo jangamah* in tho 3rd opening ver^u ha%o nothing to do 
with Knlpataru of Lak^mldhara and that I’ruf liangiaAomy 
Aiyangar is wrong m thinking that the Mirso refers to tho 
Knlpataru (vide Air. Bhntt mharya's Introduction to D^nas-igara 
p. XVni and not j 1 ) 

Tho principal pointi lhatuinergo from BaUalasona's remarks 
on Puraims aro that ho included both Viju and Siva among 
tho principal Puranas ( "oniolimos called Mahapuranas), that 
thoro woro two Puran.is caltod Linga, Br-bma, Agnoya and 
Visnu, that tho four countorp irts bearing thLso n.mies 'Aere not 
treated as authoritative (ono psoudo-Llrgapurai a having 6000 
Torses and ono Visnu having also S3UOO vorucs being unautho* 
ritativo }, that ho abhorred ‘f aiitrik rites and thorofore totally 
discorded tho Bovipurdna .ind parts of Bhavisya, that ho did not 
utilizo throe nnmod aoctiuns of tho Skanda, that ho did not 
regard tho OttTuda US authoritativo. It may bo stated hero that 
acc. to tho (printed) Kurina 1. 1. 17-30 boino Upapurvn,vs such 
as Skanda, Vamana, Brahinanda and Kdradlya boar the somo 
names as tho Alabdpuranas Prof Ilazra relies upon a pa^ago 
quoted from tho Bhavisyapurana*-*^ by Ivalpataru ( Braluiiacdti- 

1S07 The pedigree of VTinrun galbcced from 3i ui aod • 

( lU ?n5n5I ) - in j aoa Oqntu.T - his son - hu SOI 

The argam’Tr "as begun in uka 10S9 (1107 V D ) vnd "as Cnished 
by bis son SRTloiftn ( p 1 si ur ) Tho mnuinT "a^ coiaposeJ by VrJItiaR 
in uka 1091 (1169 A D.), vide Mr IS, Uhalt3cksr>a’s Introduction to 
pp. XXV-AXVI. Ho cociposed Ilirce inoru "oiks btfore the 
g nu VIZ the aam«K ( mentioned on pp. S3 and 59 of the <;hui‘U)i 
UPK and (m verses 53-56 p 0 of c^nrunu)- So UtJlHWa'* 

literary activity should bo placed betneen 1155 to IISO A He mentions 
a l ia Its, author of q ua oi and as bis guru to "bom bo shows 

great reverence for his learning, high character and attainments m the 
■{l-taaK ( P* 2 verso 6) and states that bo learnt the essence of all Faranas 
and smrtis from him ( verse 7 }, Vide H of Dh, vol I (1930) pp 340-341 
for Ballalpsona 

1408 viRir<i 5 tin) I suvitm 'utw antt 

viroi « tnao? narot vvn^iwua vjn? u3t»* nw* 

( ConfMiued on mat iai»} 
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kanda p. 25 ) wheiein it is said that the appellation Jaya is 
applied to 18 Puranas, Eamayana, Visnndhaimadisastias, Siva- 
dharma, Mahabh^ata, Saiuadhaimaa and Manavadhaimas 
(Manusmiti?). 1 diall discuss the question of Yisnudhaima- 
puiana later. But 1 have serious objections against the antiquity 
and authenticity of this passage. Being quoted in the Kalpataru 
it may be earlier than 1050 A. D. That is all. In order to glorify 
the 18 Puranas the meaning of Jaya is extended. Jaya is 
applied only to the Mahabharata in the latter e. g. Udyogaparva 
136. 18-19 and Svargarohanika 5. 49 and 51 quoted in note 1369 
above. Hence this passage was inserted very late after aU 18 
Puranas had been composed i e. after the 9th century A. D. 
Besides the plural ‘ Visnudharmaditastrani * shows that many 
works are meant and not one, i. e. the meaning is that all sastras 
dealing with Visnudharmas and the like. If a single work were 
meant, one expects ‘ Visnudharmadisastram ca’ and that would 
have not spoilt the metre. Besides, the Kalpataru itself indicates 
that this verse about ‘Jaya’ was cited by some authorities as 
‘ Smrti Therefore, it is doubtful if it is a genuine Bhavisya 
passage. Ballalasena mentions only eight Upapuranas on d3.nas 
by name ( including the four mentioned by the Matsya), 

In spite of the very admirable and praiseworthy efforts of 
Dr Hazra in the matter of the place of the Upapuranas, their 
contents, the search among numerous mss to find out what the 
text of the several upapuranas has been, the present writer must 
say here once for aU that he does not at all agree with most of 
fee dates that he assign to the Samba, the Visnudharma, the 
isnudharmottara, the Harasimhapurana, which are the 
principal Upapuranas he has dealt with in the first volume of 
Studies in Upapuranas His dates for the four Upapuranas are ; 


{ConUnued from lastpa^z) 

^ in ^ r ) ugro i asii 

^ eiVTOV { p 23-26 ). The 

reads j before and thereby clearly 

ons that the propounder of this passage (cited as from Bhavisya 1 was 
un nown, ace. to the and also hut. as some authorities 

“■ “ «garded as nmoi and even if cited as smrti it would 

— I occurring as a quotation from nil ai j on p. 24 (of ^gr- 
), The above verses are quoted by k . p. 30. 
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Samba between 500 and 800 A. D. ( p. 91 ), the Visnndbarma' 
purana between 200-300 A. D. (p, 143), the Visnudbarmottara- 
puiana between 400 to 500 A D. (p. 212) and the present 
Narasimba-purana between 400 to 500 A. D. To examine all 
his reasons the present writer would have to write another book. 
Therefore, he proposes to give only a few illustrations of the 
way in which Dr. Hazra arrives at his dates. But before this is 
done it is better to mention some of his own findings on the 
Puranas and the four Upapuranas mentioned above. On p. 27 
he observes that the text of the extant Mahapuranas which are 
the results of innumerable changes, modifications and interpola- 
tions made at different times and by different sects is scarcely 
rehdble and can be used with great caution and careful 
discrimination. I agree with him. But the same or perhaps worse 
IS the case with the TJpapuranas. Prof. Hazra himself says 
( ‘ Studies ■ voL I. p. 23 ) that after the group of 18 principal 
Puranas had been compiled many sub systems and sects like the 
Saktas and Sauras came into prominence and their adherents 
interpolated chapters in the 18 established Puranas and wrote 
new and independent works styled Puranas in order to propagate 
their own ideas and that some of these latter came to be called 
TJpapuranas. The result is that, unless wo have critical editions of 
the Puranas and the principal TJpapuranas on the modal of the 
critical edition of the Mahabharata at the BOBl in Poona, all 
chapters and often single verses are suspect. But the task of 
preparing critical editions of even the principal Puranas and 
some of the TJpapuranas baaed upon ancient and medieval mss. 
collected from all parts of India would be far more colossal and 
costly than even the critical edition of the Mahabharata. 
Therefore, most chronological conclusions about the dates of 
Puranas and TJpapuranas and about the borrowings of one 
Purana from another are just tentative at the most and likely 
to be set aside by new evidence as long as critical editions of 
Puranas and TJpapuranas are not available. 

, Let us now turn to the four TJpapuranas dealt with at 
length by Prof. Hazra About the S^ba ( which is one of the 
four TJpapuranas expressly named in the Matsyapurana 53 
60-63) Prof. Hazra observes (‘Studies’ vol. I p 68) that the 
present Samba-purSna consists of different units mostly belong- 
ing to different countries and ages and after analysing in his 
own way the several chapters of the Samba he arrives at the 
conclusion ( on p, 93 ) that chapters 17, 22 and 23 of the printed 
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edition were added later than 950 A. D , that chap. 44-45 were 
inserted between 950 and 1050 A D and chap 39-43 and 47—83 
were added between 1350 and 1500 A. D. There is at present 
only one printed ed. of the Samba viz that of the Venk. Press in 
84 chapters based probably only on one ms Out of these 84 
chapters Prof Hazra himself finds that 47 chapters are later than 
950 A D. , of which 42 were added between 1250-1500. A.iD. 
Prof. , Hazra has himself examined several mss of the Samba, 
but they do not come from all over India, many .being from 
Bengal and almost aU. seem to be late ones (p 33 last line), 
being copied in siaka 1764 i e 1842 A D When more than half 
of this Purana ranges between 950 to 1500 A D according to 
Prof Hazra, how can it be usefully employed for chronological 
purposes? Nobody can say when the verses about the four 
Upapuranas were inserted in the Matsya, but one can affirm that 
it was done about the 9th century A. D or even later. Two dates 
about Upapuranas are certain, viz that Samba is mentioned 
by Alberuni (Saohau.I. p 130) who wrote in 1030 A. D. and 
that the DanasSgara (verses 13-15 on p, 3), composed in 1069 A.D. 
mentions eight Upapuranas on danas of which four viz. Samba, 
Narasimha, Nandi and Aditya ate the same as are mentioned in 
the Matsya. Therefore, an Upapurana called SSmba must have 
been composed a century or two earlier than 1000 A. D. On 
p. 91 he holds that the Samba cannot bo dated later than 800 
A. D. It is difficult to faU in line with all the assumptions 
on pp. 90-91 for arriving at this date. What the Samba named 
by Matsya contained beyond the words ‘ story of Samba ’ is not 
at all known. Prof. Hazra himself has given up at least half of 
the printed Samba as later than 950 A. D. and there is absolutely 
no rwiable evidence to hold that the remaining portion of the 
amba is earlier than 800 A D or even earlier than 950 A. D. 


The next Upapurana is Visnudharma dealt with by Prof 

Hazra (p 119) refers to six mss. but he has chiefly 
viz. Bengal Asiatic Society’s ms. No. 1670, 
chapters and over 4000 verses. Prof. Hazra 

lerTsHpi^f^^w principal charao- 

riffi ® and deals exclusively with the religious 

Wt tha“l Alberuni names Visnudharma 

lU, ^sises that he quotes therefrom are found in the Visnu- 
toottara as Buhler pointed out long ago ( L A. vol. XIX S- 
Se^^ Vide table given by Prof. Hazra on p. 208 comparing 
tbe two). Prof. Hazra holds ( p. 116 ) relying on two versesTu“® 
a. D. lio ^ 
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ed below from Visnadharmottara*'‘®“ that the Visuudharmottara 
19 only the latter part of Visnudharma and that, as he holds 
that the former was composed between 400-500 A D , the date 
of the Visnudharma falls between 200 and 300 AD ( p 143 
The other arguments that he advances are practically worthless 
In the present author’s opinion those verses can be interpreted 
in two other but different ways, viz. that the first section of the 
■present Visuudharmottara is called Visnudharma or that the 
■Visnudharmottara is so called because it was composed after 
the Visnupurana, which contains the greatness of Visnu and the 
dharmas of Vaisnavas He often trots out the theory that, if a 
work 13 free from Tantric elements, it must be an early work be- 
longing to the 3rd or 4th century AD fsee p, 142), The Sarvada- 
rsanasangraha of Madhavacarya (which was composed in the 14th 
century ) makes no reference to the cult of Sakti or the system of 
Tantra, though it devotes a good deal of space to the views of even 
Carvaka ( a thorough-going atheist), Bauddhas and Jamas. The 
Sarvasiddhantasangraha also does not refer to the S^tas or the 
>Tantfas But no one can argue that MSdhava is earlier than 
4th or 5th century A D. There may be various reasons for silence. 
One may abhor a thing and may not refer to it or use it at all 
as the Danasagara says about the Devlpurana. The argument 
from silence is a slippery one I challenge the whole basis of 
Prof. Hazra’s date for Visnudharma, viz the date of the Visnu- 
dharmottara. This last is a vast work in three sections It 
would be proved later that portions of the latter Purana dealing 

1408 a ifrar guq i mcsourar I.i43 16 . 

^ I mn ■HK*itiiw-Vrif5ri<< ii ftcs’-mrari 7'* 

These verses are not clear enough for holding that the present rs 

only the latter part of another work called f^c u r ^R That verse uses the word 
^ which refers to the first section of the present ^d refers 

only to one who stndies the first section and also the following sections The 
word cannot be proved to refer to which is nowhere ex** 

pressly mentioned as a in the To take ^ as referring to 

s separate work, would be eqnal to assuming what has to be proved. 
Albernni mentions Visnudharma as a short form of and nothing 

more. Similarly, m the 2nd passage it is expressly stated that m the first 
section the essence of Vaisnava duties is given along with the following two 
sections The Matsya {53 16 ) speaks of the Visnupurana as one in which 
Par5.*ara proclaimed all the dharmas with reference to Varahakalpa* 

. TO5R 1 ll 53 16 The word 

IS used in the with reference to four Puranas. Vayu, Visnu, Naradiya 

and Skanda, out of IS. The Visau is full of the characteristic qualities of 
Vais^vas e. g vide 111 7. 20--33, HI 8 9^19 &c« 
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with prognostications from dreams cannot be placed 'esrlier 
than about 600 to 650 A D. For the Visnudharma we have to 
rel^ on what Prof. Hazra quotes. Chap. 66 quotes the famous 
words of the Gita ‘ whenever there is decline of dharma &c. ’ 
( p. 143 n 94 } and then the same chap, mentions the incarna- 
tions of Visnu including Buddha { p. 125 ). Therefore, the 
mention of the ten avataras in the context of the words o^ the 
Gita is natural and should not be regarded as spurious simply 
because it comes in the way of one’s pet theories. On p. 144 ha 
quotes ten verses from chapter 66 in which Buddha is described 
as son of i^ddhodana and his doctrines are stated. Prof. Hazra 


(onpp 145-146) gives four reasons which are quite unconvincing. 
The Puranas mention the avataras of Visnu in several places.' 
The Bhagavata in L 3 names 22 avataras On p. 150 Prof. Hazra 
himself quotes a long passage about the evils of the Kali age 
from the Visnudharma in which occurs a significant half versa 
‘ utkooah saugatas-oaiva Mahayanaratas-tatha Here not only 
are the followers of Buddha mentioned but also those who are 
of the Mahayana persuasion. On p. 124 Prof. Hazra states that 


the Visnudharma ( p 124 n 45 ) mentions by name S3 authors 
of Dharmasastras, besides the Saptarsia and others. Yaj. (I, 4-5 ) 
mentions only 19 promulgators of Dharmasastra ( including 
himself and holding Sankha-likhita as one ). Both the Visnu- 
dharma and the Visnudharmottara are not mentioned by the 
Matsya. Therefore, it must be held that they were not reco- 
gnized as ITpapuranas at the time when the verses about Hpa- 
purSnas were interpoiated in the Matsya and were not so recog- 
nized tili at ieast the 8th or 9th century A D The Visnudharma 
M opposed to what is stated by all writers from the Grhya and 
Bharnmsutras, by Manu { HL 128-186 ), by Matsya, Knrma and 
Q or :^anas about the qualifications of the brahmanas to be 
invited at a sraddha dinner ( vide H. of Dh. vol IV pp. 384-387 ) 
t ^ressly says that squint-eyed, hunch-backed, impotent, poor 
and diseased brahmanas should be mixed up at a sraddha along 
Enil are deeply versed in the Veda. This does not 

S^nLSrr^ 138 Prof Hazra refers to several 

un to SSS Visnudharma such as Gadadhara 

c^r^ Krtyakalpataru. These do not 

oSatil ■ T 1000 A. D and besides an examination 
Rotations in only one work (Apararka) wiU show tha t the 
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Visnudharma was an hotoh-potoh bringing together passages 
from several sources ( vide note ). Prof. Hazra himself holds 
that the original Visuudharma was appropriated and recast by 
Bhagavatas and that many verses quoted from Visuudharma 
by Baghunandana, Govindananda and the MadanapErijata do 
not occur in the present work ( pp. 154-155 ). 

Then wo come to the Vianudharmottara. The only printed 
edition is that of the Venk Press. It is a vast work divided into 
three sections. The first deals with geography, solar and lunar 
dynasties, astronomy and astrology, gotra and pravara, Sraddhas, 
Manvantaras, Bharata's fight with Gandharvas and Satrughna’s 
with Lavana, The 2nd section deals with various aspects of Baja- 
dharmaandthe third section of the Purana deals with Gitrasutra- 
vidhana and contains several topics such as painting, dancing, 
music, song, rasas, riddles, dramaturgy, metrics, figures of speech, 
construction of images, building of temples, symptoms of 
approaching death, gifts of various kinds, law and lustice, hermits 
and sannyasins. On p. 212 Dr. Hazra places this PurSna bet- 
ween 400-500 A. D. Beasons of limitations of space preclude 
any detailed criticism of Prof Hazra’s treatment. In III. 351.54 
Buddha is mentioned as an avatara which Prof Hazra says is 
‘ most probably spurious’ (p. 212) and advances no reasons for this 
summary judgment. He puts in his usual argument of its non- 
Tantric character and frequent use of the word prSdurbhava 


' 1410. oa pp 308-370 quotes about ZQ verses from 

some of which may be examined here . iffs ■ 

ail-«3ui Tbis very verse is q by on p. 370 

from This verse is stated to be derived from sqiH ns fa 

E. I. vol 12 p. 135. The p. 517 quotes it from while 

(anan. collection ) verse 29 has the latter half of it. On p. 369 
the verse VTU is quoted from but the same is quoted 

by atunqi himself on p 370 from and it is verse 7 of and is 

also 3ta4ll4H 19 and qili [ auii<f;s| 29 16 Then at the end of that long 
passage IS verse tuiK: < P 370), which is 17 

and q g t sn oi VI 33 17. 

1411 I fail to understand what Prof. Hazra definitely means by non- 
Tantrik character He admits ( on p 218 } that bijas and kavaaas are 
found in Visnudbarmottara of which section I chap. 226 names over 100 
mgs, some of whose names are qin^, i igttRt rt t, USTrSl^, 

qiUa t, U i V lffl , Rjll-'fl &<!., chap. 237 of (verje 20) refers to 

^Soiqigqw und at the end we have purely Tantrik formulas, 
some of which quoted as specimens are ; ‘ aff qeiUlvfii f3«hi* 

( Continued on next page ) 
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and not ‘avatSra’ which lattar, he says, oooura in two places only. 
Prof. Hazra often attaches undue importance to inaignifiioant 
details Whether the word ‘ pradurhhava ' is used or ‘ avatara ’• is 
used matters little. The same Parana uses both words promisc- 
uously e. g. Narasimha ( 36. 1, ‘ avataranaham vaksye ’) begins 
with the word ‘ avatara ’ and in 39. 1 employs the word ‘ pradur- 
bhava’ (atah param Hareh puny am pradurbhSvam ) and in the 
colophons of all chapters from 36 to 53 the word ‘ pradurbhava ’ 
is used. The Matsya 247 1 starts with ‘ pradurbhavSn pura- 
nesu Visnoramitatejasah ’. In 247. 19-21 the Matsya employs 
the word * avatirnah ’ with regard to Vamana and Nrsimha and 

in 246. 4 * avatimo jagadyonih Vamaneneha rupena &o. 

Padma V. 13. 182 speaks of twelve avataras ; Visnu Y. 16 also 
uses the word ‘ avatara *. On p. 199 he gives a table of passages 
that ate common to Manu, Yaj , Narada and Visnudharmottara, 
on p. 200 another table of passages common to Bharata's Natya- 
sastra and Visnudharmottara, and on page 202 a table of 
passages common to Matsya and Visnudharmottara and holds 
that the Matsya borrows. This is a most astounding proposition. 
The Matsya does not even mention the Visnudharmottara as an 
TTpapurSna; the only sure and earliest date is that the latter is 
mentioned by Alberuni. That does not carry the matter beyond 
900-1000 A. D. The Matsyapurana might have been tampered 
with. The reasons assigned for his opinion by Prof. Hazra are, 
to say the least, flimsy and unconvincing. It is further to be noted 
that there are twelve verses that state that some phenomena 
are not to be held to bo utpatas, that are common to Matsya 229. 
14^25, Visnudharmottara ( H. 134. 15-26 ) and the Brhatsamhita 
(45. 83-94), which are quoted by the AdbhutasSgara pp. 743-744 
as^ occurring in all these three and in Barhaspatya. I have dealt 
with this matter above on p. 768 n 1240. Varaha states that these 


( Continued from last page ) 

I 3ii 

iwnnrw^ grawnl Wl'. it this is not tantncism I 

should like to know what it is In II 165 there is great eulogy of 

theGayatri (or Savitrl) mantra Therein verses 55 ff of the same Parana 
prescribe how Gayatri can be used against one's bad enemy A few verses 

an^ nn’rarsn i 
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veiaes axe the summaries ( rsiputrakctaih Slokair-vidyad-etat 
samasoktaih ) of the slokas of Itsiputra Therefore, the view that 
they are borrowed by Varaha from the Matsya or Visnudharmo- 
ttara would be out of question The two Puranas do not say 
whence they have taken them Therefore, it would not be 
unjustifiable to hold that in both Puranas the verses of the 
Brhat-samhita were inserted. There is another circumstance 
that strengthens this last view. The Adbhutasagara on 
pp. 493-494 quotes seven verses from the Brhad-yatra of Varaha 
alone. These verses are quoted by TTtpala on Br. S 47. 
(where Varaha says ‘ sadasat - svapnanimittam yatrayam 
svapnavidhir-uktah ) from ‘ Yatra ’ These verses ( 8 in all) are 
Varaha's own ( as ha says ) and not taken from any other source. 
Three of these verses on dreams occur m the Visnudharmottara 
( n 176 9-11 ). They are quoted above on p 776 note 1254. 
Prof. Hazra does not appear to have carefully gone into the 
several works of Varahamihira and is not right when he says 
( on pp. 201 and 211 ) that * the Visnudharmottara does not refer 
to or utilize the works of Varahamihira*. The Visnu- 
dharmottara is an encyclopaedia, while Varahamihira was a 
great astronomer and astrologer He would turn to his 
predecessors in his own subject if he wanted to borrow and he 
expressly mentions numerous predecessors (vide pp 591-594 
above ) and not to an Upapurana ( which in my view did not 
exist or at least was not recognised as an authority when Varaha 
wrote in the first half of the 6th century AD.) Besides, the 
presumption to be drawn from the nature of the ITpapurana is in 
favour of holding that it borrows. 

Prof Hazra deals with the Harasimha-purana on pp 219-266 
of his ‘Studies’ vol I The only printed edition is that published 
in 1911 by Gopal Narayan and Co. (Bombay) in 68 chapters based 
on three mss about which no information is given. This Purana 
appears to have been composed solely for the glorification of Hara- 
simha identified with HSrayana. Prof Hazra has used several mss., 
two, the oldest, being dated in saka 1567 ( i e 1645 A. D ), some 
of the others are not dated and a few are dated so late as 1798 
A. D. and 1810 A D ; and some are written in Bengali script 
On p 322 Prof. Hazra says about one ms. in Eggeling’s cat of 
India Office mss that it was copied about lpOp-1600 A D and its 
last five folios were supplied in 1789 A D. Ho reasons are given 
^ why this ms. should be regarded as being copied between 1500- 
^ 1600. This is probably a guess, so all the mss consulted are not 
'earlier than the 17th and following centuries Most mss. do not 
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agree witli the printed edition in tlie number of chapters and 
also lack certain chapters of theprinted edition. Prof. Hazra holds 
(p. 343) on -various grounds, all of which cannot be examined 
here, that the * jueseiit Narasimhapurana is to be placed between 
400-500 A D. ’ One or two of his characteristic arguments will 
be noticed hare In chap 36. 9 (kalau prSpta yatha Buddho 
bhaven-Farayanah prabhuh ) Buddha is mentioned ; Markan- 
deya promises in chap 36 to narrate stories about eleven avataias 


( among whom Balarama, Sisna and Buddha are included ) 
and in chapters 37-34, the stories of all avataras except Buddha 
are given and it is added in chap. 54 that ‘ I have spoken 
of the ten incarnations of Visnu. The devotee of Nrsimha who 
always listens to these attains Visnu'. It may be noted that 
Balabhadra is mentioned in a half verse ( 36. 8 ) which is found 
only in ms, ‘ga’ of the three mss. of the printed edition. In 
chap. 53 a few exploits of Balarama and Krsna are narrated in 
.the same chapter and so the half line was inserted later. As the 
story of Buddha is not given Prof Hazra holds that the verse in 
,36 9 is undoubtedly spurious (pp 330 and 249). It never occurred 
to Prof Hazra that the sectarian zeal of a bigoted Vaisnava 
might have never oared to give the life of Buddha who was not 


concerned with { but was antagonistic to ) the varna system and 
the Vedas or might have omitted the story of the life of Buddha 
even if it occurred in the ms from which he copied The present 
thinks that 36.9 is a genuine verse and enumerates 
Buddha as an avatara following the universal belief held in 
India at least from the 9th or 10th century A. D. that Buddha 
was an avatara, but probably bigotry led to the omission of the 
stalls of Buddha’s life. Besides, the verse is capable of another 
n stories of ten avatSras ( BYclnding 

Budd^) tlmt lead a devotee to Visnu. A devotee may worship any 
one of Frsimha, Eama or Krsna, and reach Visnu, but hardly any 
orthodox work has ever stated that worship of Buddha alone (an 
avatara) will lead to attainment of Visnu. Therefore, it is 
proper to hold that the story of Buddha's life might not have been 
given at all or was purposely omitted. On, p. 339 Prof. Hazra puts 
lorwardapeouliar argument. Aooordingto theNarasimha-purana 
onap. 53 31, says Prof. Hazra, Krsna embodies only a part of 
isnus sakti and th erefore ‘ the Fatasimha is to be dated 

^1412. um ’Rg 
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earlier than the present Bhagavata in which Krsna is called 
bhagavan himself ( Bhagavata 1. 3 28). As the present Bhaga- 
vata is to be dated in the 6th century A. D the Narasimha is 
to be placed not later than tOO A D.’ Groat controversies have 
raged over the date of the Bhagavata. The present author 
holds that the Bhagavata-purana does not belong to the 6th 
century A. D. It will be shown below that while Ramanuja 
quotes more than a hundred verses from the Visnupurana, which 
he regarded as one of supreme authority over other Furanas 
(in Vedarthasangraha pp. 1 11-142 of D C. edition) he does not 
quote the Bhagavata at all in his bhasya on the Vedantasutra. 
A bigoted devotee of Rarasimba may say that Rarasimha 
avatara is the perfect avatara of Visnu, while Kcsna is only a 
partial one. But surely that cannot determine the dates of the 
respective puranas. What bigoted devotees are capable of 
saying may be seen from Brahmanda lU 36. 18-20 quoted 
later in this section, where it is asserted that the reward of 
repeating thrice the thousand names of Visnu is yielded by 
repeating one name of Xrsna once. The strongest argument 
against the authenticity and early date of the present ITora- 
simhapurana has not been properly and adequately emphasized 
or appreciated by Prof. Hazra The Matsya ( 53. 60-63 ) gives 
meagre details about the four TJpapuranas expressly named by 
it, but about the Rarasimha it makes one definite statement 
'vthat it contained 18000 verses (53 60 ) The present Narasimha 
contains only about 3400 verses Therefore, the old Nara- 
Bimhapurana exists no more and in its place a new one has 
been substituted, probably containing some of the topics and 
chapters contained in the old one. We do not know the extent 
of the Narasimha mentioned by Alberuni For ought we know 
he might have referred to the old extensive purana or the new 
stripling substituted in its place. Even some of the mss copied 
in comparatively recent times drop several chapters of the 
printed purana; on p. 249 Prof Hazra holds that chapters 
34 verses 43-55, and chapters 61, 65 (on 68 holy places 
for Vaisnavas), 66,67 are genuine parts, though dropped in 


1414 Even a late writer like patronized by the Gajapati 

king Mnkundadeva ( 1559-1568 AD) says in bis fii tUMwaq iiT ( B. 1. ed. ) 
voi I p 18 vwiv Esra- 

it further says that the Nandi or Nanda purana is a 
part of Skanda and that, since Laksmldbara says that the Kalika is an Upa- 
purana, those that say that by the word Bhagavata the Kalika is meant are 
wrong and then enumerates the 18 Niunuuis 
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some mss. Frof. Hassra's judgments on various matters are 
most liable to be challenged ; but considerations of space 
prevent any detailed treatment. On p. 1152 he holds that 
in chap. 6 the story of the birth of Vasistha and Agastya 
as the sons of Mitra and Varuna, the story of Yama 
and YamI are comparatively late additions. The story of 
the birth of Vasistha from Urvasi and Mitra and Varuna is 
alluded to even in the Bgveda ( VII 33. 11 ) ' and in the 
previous verse ( 10 ) of the same hymn Vasistha, Agastya and 
Mitravarunau are brought together. The story of Yama and 
Yaml occurs in Ilg. X. 10. The Narasimha itself states ( in 
chap. 14 1 ) that the story of Yama and Yaml is Vaidikl. The 
Purana may have added some fringes and embellishments, but 
the main theme is the same in both. On p. 254-255 and note 
330 Prof. Hazra was constrained to admit that the Harasimha- 
purana had been revised more than once, remarks that HemSdri 
had a more extensive purana before him than the printed one 
and that a comparison of the verses quoted from the Narasimha- 
puranaby the Madanaparijata pp. 301-302, Smrtitattva on 
ahnika ( vol. I. p. 411 ) and NityacSrapradlpa (voL I p. 617) show 
that the text of the Xarasimha used by Eaghunandana and 
Narasimha-vajapeyin agrees more with the printed text than 
the text used by Madanapala ( about 1375 A. D. ), leas than 200 
years before Eaghunandana. 


The extant Xarasimhapurana is an insignificant one as 
compared with the principal Puranas like Vayu, Matsya, Vianu • 
the Samba is not quoted at aU by Apararka, the Visnudharma 
only twice and even the Visnudharmottara is quoted by 
Apararka only 7 times for about 25 -verses in all The very ex- 
tensi-ve digest Kalpataru ( first half of 12th century A D ) 
coutaiM hardly any quotation from Visnudharmottara on vratks 
{ tnough the latter devotes about 1600 verses to vratas ), nor is 
tt quoted in the sections on brahmacari and other kandas, while 

^ndreds of verses are quoted from Matsya, Brahma, Bhavisya, 

“ liiB huge 

Sv ^ Narasimhapursna 

aU about 30 verses only, of which 
is Lot sannyasa, while the BrahmapurSna 

ovSoH Matsya is quoted 

OVM 50 times for several hundred verses. The TulasI plant is 

devotees of Visnu, but it doss not figure in 
early Pauranika or other literature. It is mentioned in Laieri 

H. D 111 
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31. 87 ( in a piose paesage } and 34 ( 19 and 23 ) of the printed 
Narasimhapuiana. As usual Prof Hazra holds these references 
are due to later revisions and should not be held to suggest a 
late date for the extant ITarasimhapurana ( p. 255 ). Tulasl- 
inah3.tmya is very much in evidence in the Fadma e. g. in IV, 
94. 4-10, V 58 109ff and V. 59, VI. 24 2-43. The very late part 
of Fadma VI ( chap 98-107 ) contains the story of Jalandhara, 
whose wife Vrnd£ is said to have become Tulasl Prof. Hazra 
fails to realize the full force of his own admission that the 
Narasimha was revised several times and that writers of the 
16th century had a version before them different from that before 
the writers of the 13th or 14th century In the author’s opinion 
the whole Eurana becomes suspect and that by mere diplomatic 
criticism one would not be able to support beyond doubt any 
chronological conclusion derived from the present truncated 
and garbled version of the original Harasimha. 

So much space had to be devoted to an examination of Prof. 
Hazra’s work on the UpapurSnas for cogent reasons. His is 
the latest and most elaborate treatment of Furanas and parti- 
cularly of XTpapuranas, on which he has bestowed immense 
labour. His opinions, particularly about the dates of the 
Upapuranas, are likely to be taken as the last word on the 
subject and even his unfounded surmises are likely to be taken 
as well-established conclusions. Modern Sanskrit scholars have 
sad experience about such matters. Max Muller, working back 
from the date of Buddha and assigning arbitrarily two hundred 
years each for three periods viz. the Upanisad period, the 
BrShmana period and the Samhita period, inferred that the 
composition of the Vedas was to be assigned to a period about 
1200 B C. He no doubt said that his periods were the 
minimum and that his was a pure surmise. Yet most writers 
who have not themselves made a deep study of the Veda assign 
the Vedas to about 1200 to 1400 B C. even after the lapse of 
about one hundred years from the time when Max Muller 
launched his surmises. For example. Prof. Toynbee in the table 
of the time spans of the growth phases of civilizations on p. 758 
of volume IX (1954) gives the dates of Epiphany and of 
breakdown of the Indie civilization as 1375 B. G. and 725 B. G. 
respectively. The present author does not at all agree with the 
dates assigned to the Upapuranas by Prof Hazra and with the 
methods and reasoning adopted for arriving at those dates. Ho 
had to perform this painful duty even in spite of his regard 
for Prof. Hazra. 
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There are numerous works, translations and papers on 
Furanas. A few alone are mentioned here, _ i^gene Burnouf 
translated the Bhagavata Purana in Prenoh in five volumes in 
1840 and later years. The translations of Visnu and 
Markandeya were made respectively by H. H. Wilson and 
Pargiter; Prof. Kirfel’s Introduction to * Purana panoalaksana 
(1927, Bonn) was translated in the Journal of the Shri 
Institute, vol. VH pp 81-121 and vol. VIH. pp 9-33; Kirfel in 
Festschrift Jacobi pp. 298-316 ; K. P. Jayasw^ on Ghrono- 
logical tables in Puranio chronicles’ in J. B. O B. B, vol. U-i 
pp. 246-262 ; * Puranas and Indus Aryas ’ and ‘ Study of ancient 
Geography in Agnipurana ’ in X H. Q. ( 1933 ), vol. 18 pp. 461 
and 470; Prof. Ramchandra Dikshitar’s studies on Vayu and 
Matsya and Index to (five) Puranas in three volumes ; J. R. A. S. 
1941 pp. 247-256 and pp. 337-350 by W. Ruben for 
‘ Puranio line of heroes ’ ; J. A. S. B. for 1938, vol. IV". Article 15 
pp. 393 ff; ‘Puranas on Guptas’ in I. H. Q. vol. 21 pp. 141 ff and 
* Gupta Inscriptions and Puranas ’ by Dr. D. R. Patil in B.D.C.R.I. 
voL II. pp. 148-165; H. 0 Rayohaudhuri in a paper in the Pro. 
of the 10th Oriental Conference, pp. 39 Off for discrepancies of 
Puranio accounts with epigraphio records ; paper by Mr. B. O. 


Majmudar on ‘ Origin and character of Purana literature ’ in 
Sir Asutosh Mukharji Silver Jubilee vol IH, Orientalia, part 2 
pp. 9-30; a verse from p. 30 of ‘ Inscriptiones Sanskrites de 
Champa et du Gambodge ’ refers to the provision made by a king 
of the 6th century A. D. for the daily reading of the Bharata, 
Ramayana and Puranas the Penukonda plates of the early 
Ganga king Madhava 11, ( E. I. vol. 14 p 338 ) speaks of him as 
knowing ‘ the essence of many sSstras, Itihasa and Puranas ’ 
(probably in 6th century A. D.); Puranas are mentioned as 
studied in 578 A. D. ( in E. I. vol, 28 p 59 ) 


In the following notes on individual Puranas and Upapuranas 
the author adds a few notes based on his own study of the Puranas 
and ( printed ) digests ( nibandhas ) of an early age He desires 
to emphasize that the earliest works that can be called digests 
and are available in print cannot bo placed earlier than about 
1100 A. D. Though there is difference of views among scholars 
about the exact dates of composition, the Mitaksara, the Ertya- 
kalpataru (which is a regular Digest of various kinds of 
materials on Dharmasastra) and Apararka’s work (though in 


1414 a The verse is 

^ vide I H. Q vol. 22 pp. 221-223. 
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form a commontary on Yujnavalkyo-smrti is still in the nature 
of a Digest ) are throe printed works more or loss contemporary 
and composed between about 1100 to 1140 A. D. Tho Krtya- 
kalpataru on Vyavahara mentions hy name Prakasa, 
yudha, Xamadhenu and Parijata. Besides, Krityakulputaru 
( Kiyata p. 280 ) oitos tho explanation of Fararlka ( in Ap. 
Dh. S. I. 17. 26 ) by the Smrtimanjarl ( of Govinduraja } 
and also on sraddha ( pp. 46 and 259 ). It has been shown 
in H. of Dh, vol. I that Frakitsa ( pp. 306-308 ), Farijjta 
( pp. 308-309 ), Smrtimanjarl ( pp, 312-311) wore works 
of tho digest genre. The Xamadhenu of Goplla also appears to 
have been a digest (H ofDh. voL I. pp. 293 ff,). The author 
Gopala was a friend of Laksmldhara ( vide Introd. to DanakS- 
nda p. 49 ), but, since the latter employs tho past tense {cahre) 
with reference to Gopala’s work and tho present tense ( lanyale 
kalpavrkmih) as regards his own work it follows that the 
XSmadhenu was composed at least a few years before tho Xalpa- 
taru. As no mss. of the Frakasa, Farijlta and Xamadhenu are 
available it is impossible to say anything about their oxhaus< 
tiveness or otherwise But from tho summary at tho end of tho 
ms. on the Frdyasoitta soetion of tho Smctimaujarl ( H of Dh. 
vol 1. p. 312 note 711) it appears that it must have boon fairly 
large and wos composed on the same lines as tho later Kitya- 
kalpataru, since it began with Faxibhasakanda and Brahmacari* 
section, then dealt with Grhasthadharmas, Dana, Suddhi and 
ASauca, Srdddha, then with Vdnaprastha and FravrajyH 
( corresponding to the moksakanda of Kalpataru ) and ended 
with Frayasoittas. These predecessors of the Xalpataru were 
superseded by the extensive work of Laksmldhara, who himself 
receded into the background when the works of Hemadri, 
Candesivara, Madanaratna, the Vlramitrodaya, the Mayukhas 
of Nilakantha became popular. Bven before the Xamadhenu 
and probably the Smrtimanjarl also, Bhoja ( about 2nd quarter 
of 11th century A, D ) composed ( or patronised tho composition 
of) several works such as the Bhujabala and Bajamartanda 
which exhaustively dealt with the astrological requirements of 
samakaras from puinsavana to marriage and also of vratas, 
yatra, santis, pratistha (vide the author’s paper on ‘Xing Bhoja 
and his works on Dharmasastra and astrology ’ in JOB, (Madras), 
vol. XXm for 1953-54 pp 94-127 for five works of Bhoja). 
So there was nothing very novel in tho Xrtyakalpataru except 
its exhaustive and logical treatment of all topics and profuse 
quotations from the Epics and Puranas. The Mitaksara does 
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aot quote mucli from the Puranae, but Apararka aud Kalpataru 
juote them, profusely. The Kalpataru quotes about 600 verses 
from Devipurana, over 200 verses each from Kalika, Aditya- 
3urana, Kandipurana and JiTarasimhapurana ( all Upapuranas ) 
while it quotes none at all from Visnudharmottara. The 
Kalpataru did not probably regard it as authoritative, 
though Apararka and the Danasagara utilized it to some extent. 
The learned editor of the extensive Kalpataru, Prof. Aiyangar, 
has made great efforts to identify the quotations therein from the 
Futanas, and laid all workers and scholars under great obliga- 
tions. But many quotations have eluded him as will be shown 
later on. He has been assiduous in pointing out how Hemadri, 
Gandesvara and Mitramisra have copied wholesale from the 
Kalpataru. It is not impossible that even the Kalpataru might 
have done the same to soma extent as regards its predecessors 
such as the Parijata, Prakasa, Smrtimaniarl, and Kamadhenu. 
But as those works are not yet available, no positive conclusion 
can be drawn about its borrowing for the present 


The present author edited 286 verses from the Eajamartanda 
(containing 1462 verses) on tithis, vratas and utsavas in 
ABORIvoL36, parts IH-IV, 1956, pp. 306-339, ). It describes 
several vratas and utsavas like Jndradhvajotthapana and the 
work is about 75 years older than the Kalpataru. The Kalpataru 
is studiously silent as regards Bhoja, though it mentions ElSma- 
dhenu, Govindaraja, Prakasa and Halayudha and it hardly any- 
where mentions the vratas described by the EajamSrtanda. 
fhe Mitaksara does mention Dharetvara Bhoja. Probably 
Laksmidhara did not like that a comparison should be instituted 
between his treatment of vratas and Bhoja’s. 


Alberunis work on India translated by Sachau furnishes 

m with some data about the chronology of Puranas. Onp 130 (of 

Sachau s tr ) he says ha heard the foUowing as the Puranas viz 
Kurma. Varaha, Narasimha, Vamana,' Vayu, 
anda, Skanda, Aditya, Soma, Samba, Brahmanda, Markaudoya 

n Brahma, Bhavfaya It will be 

noted that he mixes in this list Puranas and Upapuranas He 
fetter states that he had seen only portions of Matsya, Aditya 

Hst Sachau'str.) there is another 

ast which was read to him from the Visnu ( viz the 18 principal 

^anas, Saiva being substituted for Vayu). Then on n 229 

^ ^®‘aik about the 

Colons below the earth and shmra how Vayu differs from it and 
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on p. 243 he sots out dotaila about Moru from Vianu, Vayu and 
Aditya, As ho wrote hia work in 1030 A, D. one haa to conclude 
that Puranas having the nauioa cited by him existed some time 
before 1000 A. D. at the latest. 

Some of the papers of Prof. Hazra and others on the princi- 
pal Puranas and on some of the Upapurunas are brought together 
in one place by Dr. Puaalkar in hia work ' Studios in Epics and 
Puranas ’ pp 218-225 , a few of them are mentioned here. About 
sixteen papers of Prof. Hazra contributed to various Journals 
from time to time wore included in his work ‘ Studios in Puranik 
Becords of Hindu Bites and customs which is referred to as 
PBHB here and H. stands fpr Prof. Hazra and U. for LTpa- 
purana. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


Brief Notes on individual Puranas and Upapuranas 


Agnipurava — ‘ Present Agni ’ ( by H. ) in I. H. Q. voL XU 
pp. 683-691: ‘ Studies in genuine Agneya alias Vahnipurana ’ 
by H. in ‘ Our Heritage ’ voL I part 2 pp. 209-245 and vol. II 
part 1 pp. 76-109 ; ‘ Discovery of genuine Agneyapurana ’ by H. 
in J O. L ( Baroda ) vol V ( 1956 ) pp. 411-416 ( shows that 
present Agni published by Anan. Press is not the original 
Purana, that this was compiled late, while the original Agneya or 
Vahni is not yet printed ) ; the Danasagara p 7. verse 63 speaks 
of an Agneya which it has discarded apart from one which it 
has utilized ( p. 2 verse 11 ). As usual with most Puranas, the 
printed Agneya glorifies itself by saying ( in chap. 272. 13 and 
17 ) that in that Mahapurana Hari resides in the form of diffe- 
rent lores and the Agneya is a great purana full of Veda and 
all oidyaa. 


Adtpuram ( XJ. )— B. V. voL VI ( 1945 ) pp. 60-73 ( H. postu- 
lates an earlier and a later version ). Vayu 104.7 mentions an 
Adika among the 18 principal puranas ( including the BrShma ). 
Alberuni's list_( which mixes up Puranas and Upapuranas) 
mentions an AdipurSna; an Adipurana is published by the 
Venk. Press in 29 chapters. H. in ‘ Studies &c. * voL I. pp. 
2<9-303 deals at length with this and tries to establish that there 
was an earlier Adi Purana of which no mss. are yet available 

between 1203 to 1525 A-D, 
{ Stadias’ p. 288). Adi and Adya mean the same thing. But 
Aulli^a on Manu H. 54 quotes some verses from Adi which are 
ascribed to Brahma by G. B. p. 314. The digests make a con- 
fusion between .^i and Adityapurana. Vida H. in ‘Studies’ vol. 
1. pp. 802-303, The printed one la a late compilation and none 
of the verses quoted by Laksmldhara and Aparatka occur therein 
( vide Studies vol. I pp. 286-289 ). 

AdjipapurSjza— Mentioned by Matsya 53.62 as U, and Al- 
beruni (SachauI.p 130. 229.248); quoted by Krtyakalpataiu 

(about 125), Sraddha 

AhnS verses on 

Shnika and Sraddha from both Adi and Aditya and quotes both 
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separately on ‘ sauca ’ on the same page (Ip. 94 ). Apararka 
also quotes many verses from both S.di and Aditya. The Dana- 
sagara quotes about forty verses from both the Adi and Adltya 
puranas. 

Ekamra ( a work of Orissa ) . — in P. O, vol. 16 pp. 70-76 
and ‘ Studies &c. ’ vol. I. p. 341 ( assigns it to 10th or 11th 
century A D.) 

Kahkn — (an IT. in 93 chapters pr by Venk. Press, 
Bombay ) ; vide H in A.B O R.I vol. XXII pp. 1-23 ; Sharma in 
I. H. Q. voL 23 pp 322-326 ( holding that Xalika was completed 
during the reign of king Dharmapala of Kamarupa); H. in B V. 
vol. 16 (1956) pp 35-40 questions the view of Sharma; ‘Date 
of Kalika ’ by Prof. Gode in J. O. B. (Madras) vol. X pp. 289-294 ; 
Dr. Baghavan in J. O. B, (Madras) vol XII. pp. 331-360 (shows 
that there are three separate recensions of the Parana }. H. 
distinguishes between an earlier version and the extant one and 
places the latter in the 10th or 11th century , on the words of 
Matsya 53, 60-64 ‘ tad-etebbyo vinirgatam the Xalpataru 
explains ‘ vinirgatam ’ as ‘udbhutam’ (sprung from) and gives 
the K3.1ika as an illustration (BrahroacSri p 30)ofanXJpa> 
purSna sprang from Mah^puranas, the Xalpataru quotes from it 
about 100 verses on vrata, on dana, 14 on grhastha, 12 on 
vyavahara ( about witnesses and ordeals), 5 each on niyatakala 
and tlrtha and 2 on brahmacOrin; Apararka quotes it on pp. 15, 
226, 377 (15 verses on marriage and house settlements for 
brahmanas), 924; the Sm. 0 II, p. 442 quotes one verse from it 
on draddha. The Danasagara quotes many verses from it. 
The Yenk ed mentions Yisnudharmottara in chap 91, 70 and 
92. 2 mis. tjig extant Kalika would have to be placed before 
1000 A D. Vide p 809 n 1317 above for the Kalika saying that 
the howl of a female jackal is auspicious 

, Kal/npurana — Vide H. in ‘Studies &c 'voll, pp 303-303 
There are three editions, all from Calcutta, H remarks that it is 
a late work not quoted by any writer ( p 308) and that it is, not 
to be placed later than the 18th century A. D 

Kvrma — (Venk. Press ed.); is divided into Purvardha 
(53 chapters ) and ITttarar dba ( 46 chapters ) ; vide H in ‘ Puranas 

1414 b. ERtig^U 192 2 says 

vui qa- ll and then narrates the story of and 4X7 who 

required a son. 
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in history of Smrti’ I. O. vol. I. pp. 587-614 and in ‘Smrbi 
ehaptara of Kurma’ in I. H Q. vol. XT. pp. 265-286 and P.R.H.B 
pp 57-75 , H. holds that it wag originally a Panoaratra work, 
but was altered to make it a Pa^upata one. In several passages 
the Kuima speaks of God as one (IT. 11. 112-115), hut divided 
into two, hfSiayana and Brahma (ini 9.40) or as Visnu and 
Siva (in I 2. 95) or in three (as in 1. 10. 77). The Sm. O. I. p. 199 
quotes verses from I 2 94, 95, 97-99 which aUow a person to 
worship either Visnu with the mantra ( Rg I. 22, 20 or X. 90) 
or Siva with Rudragayatrl, Rudras ( Tai. S. IV. 5. 1-11 ) or 
‘Tryambakam* (Rg Vil 59 12, Tai S. 1 8. 6. 2.) or with ‘Om 
nama(i Sivaya’. The Sm 0 quotes from Kurma about 94 verses 
on ahnika and 19 on sraddha In I 1. 21-22 it states that, there 
were four samhitas of the Purana viz Brahmi, Bhagavatl, Sauri 
and Vaianavl and that the present one is the Brahmi in 6000 
verses, the Raradiya (1.106 1-22) furnishes a summary of 
the other three samhitas. Padma (Patalakhanc^ 102. 41-42 )i“''o 
expressly names the Kurma and quotes a verse from it, 
Kalpataru (on Sraddha p. 119) quotes two verses from it. 
Apararka (pp 201,204,207) quotes three verses from Kurma 
( all in relation to fast). 


Ganesapui ava — Yiie H. in JGJRI. vol. 9 pp. 79-99. 

Vide p. 769 above for Ballalasena discarding it- 
H in ABORT vol 19 pp 69-79, PRHR pp. 141-145; A. p’ 
Katmarkar on ‘Brhaspatinltisara’ in Siddha-bhaiatl' voL f 
pp 239-240 ; Dr. L S Sternbaoh in ABORI. vol. 37 pp. 63-110* 
on ^ Ganakyarajanitiaastra and Brhaspati-sanihita. of Gfaruda- 
purana’; the Garuda is quoted by the Sm C. II. p 357 
(on Ekadasl) ; ^de H. of Dh. voL I. pp. 173-175 which show how 
the (j^da either reproduces or summarizes verses from Yai. I 
Mdin.; chap 107 of the present Garuda gives a summary of 
toe Parasaraamrti in 39 verses (vide H. of Dh voL I n 191 ) 
The extant Garuda will have to be placed not llr’than 950 

A D and not earlier than the 6th century A. D. 

Deeipw ar,a-(U.) Vide H. in NIA vol. V. pp. 3-20 (assigning 
It to the latter half of the 7th century A. D. ). Vide p 769 above 


H. D. U2 
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for the reasons for which the Danasagara refused to utilize 
it ; it is quoted by Bhujabala-mbandha ( about 1040-50 A. D. ) 
on how Sankranti when occurring at different parts of 
the day affects different people. Kalpataru quotes Devl- 
purana in several kan^as viz. about 210 verses in Bajadbarma 
( 88 verses on fortified capital ), 37 verses on worship of Devi on 
A§vina sukla 9 with the bah of goats and buffaloes, 52 on 
raising a banner in honour of Devi, 10 verses on gavotsarga on 
Kartika-amavasya &o ; in Vratar’kanda about 80 verses ( on 
Durgastaml, 23 verses on Nandavrata, 44 verses with a prose 
passage ) ; 245 verses on dana ( such as 28 on Tiladhenu and 
Ghrtadhenu pp 147-151, 56 verses on Vidyadana pp, 201-207, 
98 verses on the construction of kupa, vapi, dtri/htkd &o. pp, 
289-299, 27 verses on laying out a park and planting trees pp. 
300-303, 10 verses on building a rest-house for ascetics &o. pp. 
312-313 ) : in Tirthakanda 103 verses ( 20 verses on Sraddha at a 
tirtba without examining character and learning of brahmanas ), 
NiyatakalakSnda quotes 30 verses; Brahmacari-kauda quotes 
only a few; Grhasthakanda quotes 6 verses; Sraddhakanda p. 21 
quotes only one verse on Maghasraddha. AparSrka quotes about 
34 verses ( 3 of which on qualifications of a sth^paka are inter- 
esting, p. 16 ), as they require that he should possess a knowledge 
of the Yama and Daksina paths, of the Matr cult, of Fancaratra 
and Saiva tastras. 

UeBibl^avata (pr. by Venk. Press in 12 skandhas) — Vide H. 
in JOB ( Madras } vol. 21 pp. 49-79 (tries to prove that it is 
younger than the BhSgavata); ‘Devi-bhagavata and Bhagavata’ 
by Mr. Tadpatrikar in ABOBI vol. 23 pp. 559-562, IHQ vol. 27 
pp. 191-196 ( Mr Bamchandran says that the relief in Deogarh 
of Hara-Barayana is based on Devlbhagavata lY. 5-10 } , H in 
IHQ vol. 29 pp. 337-392 does not agree with Mr. Bamchandran, 

Nandipurdna (TT). Yide H. on ‘ Brhan-nandiketvara and 
Bandikesivara’ in Dr. B. C. Law Presentation vol, part 13. pp. 
415-419 and m JGJBI vol. n pp. 305-320 ; Prof. Bangaswami 
Aiyangar in NIA vol. IV. pp. 157-161 on Bandipurana (holds 
that the original Purana is probably lost, that verses quoted from 
it by Laksmldhara are almost all on gifts of various kinds ). 

1415 Vide above p, 3Z8 for Nandavrata for the mulamaatra and 
p 425 oE the Vratakanda ( oE Kalpataru ) Eor other Sakta mantras 

p. 337 quoting 
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Ealpataru on dana quotes over 200 verses from it on dana ( of 
which 140 are on Vidyadana pp. 207-322, 12 verses on 5rogya- 
dana, which provide for the establishment of an hospital with 
a physician knowing the eight angas of aynrveda and provided 
with drugs &o), Apararka (pp. 396-403) quotes about 100 verses 
on vidyadana agreeing with those in Ealpataru and also quotes 
(pp 365-366) the same verses on Aiogyadana; Ealpataru on 
Niyatakala quotes 13 verses from this purana advocating total 
abstention from flesh-eating (p. 323) and abstaining from flesh 
at least on the 4th, 8th, 12th 14th and 15th tithis, on Sadasiti and 
sun’s passage from one rasi to another &o. (pp. 353-360). As this 
is one of the four upapuranas expressly named by the Matsya, as 
Albemni mentions a Eanda-purSna which ( appears to be the 
same as hiandi ) and as it is largely quoted by Laksmidhara, 
AparSrka and Danasagara it is one of the earliest Upapuranas 
and may have been composed in the 8th or 9th century A.D. 


Karasimhapurana (or hTrsimha). This U. has been dealt with 
above on pp. 878-883. Ealpataru on vrata quotes 29 verses from 
it ( 32 on Ganesacaturthl pp. 84—87 almost all of which are found 
in the currant work, chap. 26. 2-20); Ealpataru on Tirtha quotes 
66 verses from it, almost all of which are in chap. 65. 2-31, 66. 
1-9, 20-45 of the current work; Ealpataru on Niyatakala quotes 
65 verses almost all of which are found in chap 58 ; Ealpataru on 
Moksa quotes 57 verses, which can be traced in chapters 17, 58, 
59, 60, 61; the Danakanda of Ealpataru quotes 13 verses (found 
m chap. 30 27fif. ), and Brahmacarikanda quotes four verses; 
Apararka quotes about 40 verses from Nrsimha, of which 16 
TOnoarn yatt ( pp. 951, 965 from chap, 60. 12 ff. ), 17 verses deal 
( p. 140 ) wzth arghya to the Sun ( from 58. 91-93 ) by the employ- 
ment of the 16 verses of the Purusasukta for nyasa on the 
ereut pMts of the body and also the sixteen (from chap. 62. 

(iJi^okingto come) to visarjana 
( iddmg adieu) lu worship, 5 verses on Narasimha-puia with the 

’ ( 63. 3 and 6 ). Out of 3 J verses 
“ dealing with evening sandhya and homa attributed to 
tois Fmana two are the same as Daksa-smrtl (U. 28-29) Sm 
37 jerses on Ahnika from hfarasimha. It appears that 

Apararka had a much longer version before 

them than the present purana. It may be noted that Esemaka 
was the last king of the Aila-vamsa (ace. to Vayu 99. 432 and 

* (cS. si) i ae 

son of Naravahana and grand-son of the famous ancient couple 
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Udayana and Voaavadatt i The o'ctant piirana may bo aaoignod 
to about Otb contury A. D, 

KuradapurSna — (Vonk. Prosn) Vido H. in I O. \ol. HI. 
p. 477-188, PRIIR pp 127-133 on ‘ Brlian-nlradlya and 
Niradlya’ and ' Studios &c.‘ vol. I pp 309-3 1'» Tho Brban- 
niradlya waa publialiod by tho Calcutta iiLiiatio Bocioty and by 
tboVangavasi Proas in ‘JScbaptoround.kbout 3 jOO vcr-icu It. bolds 
that tho Brhan-nJlradiya is a iniroly LOutarJun Vai >nava \'.orI:, 
is wanting in tho charaetoriatics of a purdna, Ih it tho N radly.i 
noticod by tho ^lutaya (S3. 23 as containing 23U00 vor^os and 
in which Kdrada procluiinod tho dharinas of Bihatkiilp'i) and 
by tho Agni (272. 3) is difforunt from tho proiont N ir idiy.i and 
that tho oictant Karadtya borrous from tiiu Brhan-niradtya 
(pp. 33G-311 of ‘Studios &c * vol, I). Tho Naradij a ( fonb. 
Press) is divided into two parts, tho first in 135 cliaptori and tho 
2nd in 82 chaptors (and about 5313 vor-os in all). Out of tho 5513 
verses of tho 2nd part 3100 do.il with v.irious tirtbas and moat 
of tho remaining aro concornod w’lth Uio story of RukmiDguda 
and Mohinl. Tho first part deals with buvoral mattors such as 
praise of Visnu ond lihakti. Geography of India, story of 
Sagara, Bhagiratha and GaDgamiih itmya, a Rw vrat.w, Varra- 
dbarma, Asramadharma, patakas, o'/ucom and srUldha. Ndra* 
dlya I. 9.10 has a verso which echoes .i K irdtdrjunlya vora&'*'^and 
proclaims that a brahmana who outers a Bauddha temple oven in 
a groat calamity cannot got rid of tho sin by hundreds of 
■expiations, since tho Bauddbas are heretics and revilors of 
Veda. Tho first part speaks of Vaisnavagam.i (37, 1) and 
Paiicaratra procedure ( 53. 9 ). Tho Stii. C, quotes many versos 
from the extant NJradlya on EkadasI and tho story of Mohinl. 
One characteristic passage may bo quoted horo.’^’’ RukmJngada 
proclaimed that any person moro than eight years of ago and 
below 80 years who would oat food on tho day of Visnu in his 
kingdom would bo liable to corporal punishment, fino or banish- 
ment, Aporarka also ( p. 205 ) quotes two versos about fast on 

1417. nf i ^rrefiv i 9 so, comparo 

i^yflg n rb<imn3<g - «Tspri’ R r i rap H so 

1418. ^gnrai^ ^ ig^i i fnirsnl^ unriirtTsrauk 

• v rai °BiT unKr vur w nrr^ni i is 50-52 

1419 nw aimia siisiqu (’)i vr ‘nv* 

^1 u’ & 5iw« ^r<»35i*r wn 4vt Hivig ig n 5iR^ni5» 9 »“ H ^ss, 

10 the prinled (3VITOB3) chap 25 41 the words are ‘ vr JI Sm 
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Sikadasl. The above oiroumstancea lead to the conclusion that 
the present Naradiya was compiled between 700 and 1000 A. D. 

Paimapuiaria — H. in I G. vol. IV. pp 73-95, Mr. M. V. 
Vaidya in Kane presentation voL pp. 530-537 ( holds that the 
tirthayatra section of Padma is older than the tirthayatra section 
in the Mahahharata), Dr. Belvalkar in F. W. Thomas Festschrift 
(pp. 19-38) holds that Padma is based on the Mahahharata; 
Prof. Luders tried to prove that the Bsyasrnga legend in Padma 
is older than the same legend in the Mahahharata ( vide I. H Q , 
vol. XX. p. 209 for Luder’a view); H. in PRHR. (pp. 107- 
139 ) states that there are two recensions of the Padma the 
North Indian and the South Indian, that the former is in five 
kandas and the latter in six, that the South Indian recension 
alone is published in the Anandasrama and Venk. Press editions, 
though the arrangement differs in the two editions. H. in PRHR 
( p. 126 ) states that the Uttara-kanda ( of the Padma ) is later 
than 900 A. D. and earlier than 1500 A. D. One remarkable fact 
is that hundreds of verses are common to Matsya and Padma and 


some writers like Hemadri quote long extracts from the Padma, 
which others quote from the Matsya. In view of the vast smrti 
material in the Matsya and the fact that thousands of verses 
therefrom are quoted in the medieval nibandhas the present 
writer is inclined to hold that it is the Padma that is the 
borrower. There are no materials to assign a definite date for 
the borrowing, hut it is likely that it was before 1000 A D 
Padma ( IV. 102. 40-41 and IV. 110. 483 ) mentions the Kurma 
( and a verse is quoted from it ) and IV. 5. 32-43 contain such 
alankaras as Slesa and Parisankhya The Xalpataru quotes 
ftom Padma about 55 verses on vrata, 50 on niyatakaJa. 50 on 
tona, 12 on tirtha, only a verse here and there on other kandas. 

Apararka quotes only abj)ut 12 verses from it, the Smrtioandrika 
only about -,5. In the Anandasrama edition of Padma there are 

Bottisattva (SrstikhandaSS. 16) and mentions a place called 
Vanasthala in Gurjaradesa ( II. 51. 36-37 ). 

appears to be a late compilation. Vida H. on ‘Apocryphal 
Brahmapmana in I O H pp. 235-245 and PRHR pp. U^IST 
a. states that ni^etous quotations from the Brahma occurring 
bhattaln?^ Jimutavahana, Apararka, Ballalaaena, Devanna- 
the in the printed Brahma, that 

Vfe^V- chapters from the Mahahharata, 

Visnu.Vayu and Markandeya and that the present Brahma 
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was composed between 10th. century and 13th century A. D. 
H. Otto Schrader states that chapters 336-344 of the present 
Brahma dealing with SSnkhya and Yoga are borrowed from the 
Mahabharata (I O vol. H pp 593-93). The Danasagara refers to 
two Brahmapuranas one of which it did not utilize (p 7 verse 63) 
The Kalpataru quotes at least about 1500 verses from the 
Brahmapurana ( 600 in myalalJUa section, 66 on tirtha, 60 on 
moksa, 78 on r^jadharma, 31 on grhastha, 30 on vyavahara, verses 
15 on vrata, 15 on brahmac§.rin of which the editor has traced only 
9 in the printed text) The Ealpataru on ^raddha quotes several 
hundred verses from the Brahma, the number of quotations 
being larger than the quotations from any other Furana, the 
next being YUyu and Matsya On p 388 of the sraddha section 
the Ealpataru quotes from Brahma-purSna a few verses about 
showing honour to Buddha and Bauddha monks on a certain 
tithi The printed Brahma contains 345 chapters and 13783 
verses Chapters 70-175 deal with various tirthas in 4640 verses, 
chapters 38 to 69 dilate upon several tirthas such as Eonaditya, 
Ekamra, Avanti, Purusottama-tlrtha. The whole purana or at 
least a section seems to come to an end with chapter 175 and 
from chapter 176 it is Vssudevamahatmya that is set forth up 
to chap 313 and the narrator is Yyasa and not BrahmS as in 
the chapters up to 175 Many of the verses from chapters 42 
onwards me quoted by the Tirthacintamani ( e. g. chap. 43. 1-13 
in T. C. p 58-59, chap 45. 53-89 in T. O. pp. 61-64, chap 49 in 
T. O pp 65-73) As Yacaspati flourished in the latter half of 
the 15th century A. D. (vide H of Dh. vol. I. p 405), the first 
part of the present Brahmapurana cannot be placed later than 
the 13th century A. D The present Brahma has several verses 
in common with Brahmanda and Yayu ( vide H. of Dh. vol lY. 
p 388 n 870 ) It is not unlikely that the other Brahmapurana 
which Ballalasena discarded is the present Brahmapurana and 
that both Ealpataru and Ballalasena had an older work of the 
same name before them The present Brahma was probably 
compiled in some part through which the GodSvarl ( GautamI ) 
flows in Dandakaranya; chap 88 18 133 117 and 129. 55 state 
that Dandakaranya is the holiest country and that the river 
Godavari flows through it (chap 139 63,66); chap 88 23-24 
derive Janasthana on the GautamI as the sacrificial ground of 
the kings of the Janaka race 

BrahmavaiiaHa — A huge work printed by the Anand^ 
srama, Poona, in four khandas (parts) viz. Brahma, Prakrti* 
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Ganapati and Krsnajanma. It has some chapters on Dharma- 
sSstra topics, such as on castes, gifts, vratas, hells, duties of 
varnas and asramas, women. Many of the verses quoted from 
this Purana in the Sm. O. , Hemadri and other writers are not 
found in the current Purana Wilson, in the Introduction to the 
Visnu, says ( pp. LXY-LXVII ) that it has not the slightest title 
to be called a Purana. Vide H, in ABORI vol. XIX pp 75-76 
and PRHR pp. 166-167. 

Bi ahnianda. ( pub. by Venk. Press ). It is divided into four 
padas { I. 1. 3S-39 ) viz. Prakriya ( 5 chapters ), Anusanga 
(33 chap.), Upodghata (74 chap.), TJpasamhara (4 chap) 
followed by Lalitopakhyana in 40 chapters. The Kurma 
expressly states that the Brahmanda was narrated to the 
sages engaged in a sattra in the Naimisa forest and the Skanda 
( Prabhasa-khanda 2. 8-9 ) states there was formerly only one 
Purana oaUed Brahmanda containing one hundred crores of 
verses and that later it was distributed into 18 parts. It was 
probably composed near the rise of the Godavari, since it says 
that that part of the country towards the northern ranges of the 
Sahya mountain where the Godavari rises is the most charming in 
the whole world and that there a city called Govardhana was foun- 
ded by Eama.^'**^ In the first two parts it deals with the subjects 
of creation, the geography of the earth and of Bharatavarsa, and 
the manvantaras, pupils of Yyasa, the distribution of the Veda 
Sskhas &c. The third section is the longest and after mentioning 
Vaivasvata Manvantara and, after dilating upon the creation of 
gods, asuras, gandharvas, sages and their progeny, it deals at 
length with all aspects of sraddha ( in chap. 9-20 and 879 verses ), 
describes Parasurama's austerities, his securing of weapons, his 
slaughter of Kartavlrya and ksatriyas, filling five lakes with their 
blood (in chap. 21-47 and over 1550 verses); then follow in 
chapters 48-57 the story of Sagara and the bringing down of the 
Ganges by Bhagiratha, the protection of Gokarna from the sea, 
and the story of Surparaka (chap. 57 and 58), the dynasties of the 
solar and lunar race ( chap. 59ff ) ; then it speaks of Dhanvantari 
receiving from Bharadvaja Ayurveda in eight angas ; in part IV. 
it refers to Manus, jnana, karma, moksa &o. 

1420. ^ ^ uuuTOiim I u § sTraw su’d aisr- 

uiratptn ^ II. 43. 14. 

I siiu 5 ^ ufioT a gnug II 16 43-44 For JTIVOT 

vide H. of Dh vol. IV p. 710 n 1618 
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The Brahmanda is one of the oldest of the 18 Puranaa and has 
hundreds of verses in common with the Vayu. Vide above p. 853, 
The Mit on Yaj quotes a verse from the Brahmanda stating 
that a person, on touching Saivaa, Pasupatas, Lokayatikas and 
atheists, persons of the three varnas following forbidden paths 
and Sudras, should bathe with the clothes on. Apararka quotes 
about 75 verses from it of which 43 are concerned with Sraddha. 
The Sm. 0 quotes about 50 verses on Ahnika and Sraddha, of 
which ten occur also in Apararka The Kalpataru does not quote 
a single verse from it in the sections on vrata, grhastba, tirtha, 
rajadharma, but quotes 16 versos from it on sraddha, and 16 on 
moksa, none from Niyata and from Vyavahara If wo may judge 
from some of the matters noted here it cannot be placed as early 
as the Matsya. In III 48 8 and 30 it employs long com- 
pounds,“^^ mentions Bhimasena and Narada^'*^* as writers on 
music (III 61. 42-43 }, contains a chapter ( HI, 62 ) on Gandharva, 
refers to the opinions of former acaryas, to 30 alankaras of natya 
and four purposes of such alankaras ( chap. 63, versa 22), It 
may be placed between the 4th and 6th century A D. Per 
discussion on Brahmanda, vide Pargiter in AIHT pp. 23, 77 and 
H. in PRHR (pp 17-19). The Brahmanda is very fond of 
etymologies, vide for example, those of vaisya and Sudra 
(H 7 157-158), of deva. manusya-praja, raksas and yaksa 
(II. 8 9-10, 20, 34), of Tryambaka and Budra (11. 9 3-4 and 78), 
of rajan ( in II 29 64 ), of Vasudha, MedinI and PrthivI ( II 37. 
1-3 ), of Atri, Vasistha, Pulaha and Pulastya ( III, i . 44-46 ), of 
Kubera ( EX 8 44-45 ). 

Brliad-dliaj ina-purana (U ) — Vide H, in J, of University 
of Gauhati and ' Studies &o ’ voX I. pp 115 and 377, It is a 
work of Bengal of the 13th or 14th century A D 


Bhaiisyapuraiia — Accounts of the contents of the Bhavisya 
in Matsya 53 30-31, Agni 373 13 and Naradlya I 100 do not 
tally with the printed Bhavisya (Venk ed ). It is divided into 
four partans viz Brahma, Madhyama, Pratisarga and Uttara, 
It IS only the Brahmaparva that can claim an early date The 
Pratisarga-parva is a modern fabrication containing stories of 


uvrai mai® on vi Hi. 309. i. p. iis 

I agrr>3 HI. 48 8. 

1424. Vide vndq^ua 32. 484 ‘ uvi it gf vitS 
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Adam and Eve, Prtliviraja. and Samyogita, the mleochas of 
Dehali, Eamanuia, Kabir, NaraSrl ( Narsi ? ), Ifanak, Oaitanya, 
Nityananda, Eaidas, Madhvacarya, Bhattoji &o The Bhavisyo- 
ttara is discarded by Ballalasena as unanthoritative, though it 
was popular in his day ( vide, p 869 above ). Apararka quotes 
160 verses from Bhavisyottara on danas of various kinds The 
Sm. 0, ( 1 p. 303 ) quotas a single verse from the same. Hence 
the Bhavisyottara cannot be later than 1000 A D The Kalpataru 
quotes hundreds of verses from Bhavisya on vratas and many 
verses in other kandas, e. g. 55 in brahmacari, 110 on niyata- 
kala, 101 on grhastha, 100 on rajadharma, 15 on Sraddha. The 
Mit. quotes*^^® a single verse from Bhavisya about donating a 
golden image of a snake when a man is bitten by a snake. 
Apararka quotes about 135 verses from Bhavisya, of which about 
90 relate to prayasicittas. 


One remarkable feature of the extracts from Bhavisya in 
Apararka is that they quote the views of Angiras, Gautama, Para- 
tara, Manu, Vasistha and Sankha. There are several passages 
quoted by Apararka from the Bhavisya which approximately 
indicate the ago of the current Bhavisya. It also refers to 
eight Vyakaranas in I, 1. 59-61 viz. Brahma, Aindra, Yamya, 
Raudra, VSyavya, Varuna, Savitra and Vaisnava. But these 
are different from the well-known eight grammars (except 
Aindra ). It mentions the foreign words Ara ( Mars ) and Kona 
( Saturn ) and states these planets are to be worshipped along 
with Siva, Parvatl, GaneSa, the Sun &o. In prescribing a praya- 
Scitta for killing a person who is merely a brahmana by caste the 
Bhavisya prescribes ( as one of the alternatives ) the prayaScitta 
prescribed by Parasara.'*^® Therefore, the extant Bhavisya 




mu um i raf 

on ur III. 6 




;» ’ qta i 


^^1426. ara i unsg 

uSuratti uRrt amim p 7, mRt- 

I wu v rVaiiqiiiiRqtfa -l; ll. Compare !iqr- 

Hnci'*! I. p 90 u &o. 

1427 g miff uiuw am i ^soru tor era 

am I w afro aqu w vnwt i e m im p- 354 


^^^28 -Jiiiosnu uqT utSTur wisru 3 if i " snuiSjw qgt g uFiqq mv- 

p. 1061, who then sets out ten verses from ItqfS , all of which 
except three occur in the chap XII pp 50-51 of Jivananda’s ed. 

H D. 113 
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cannot be placed earlier than about the 6th or 7th century A. D. 
Vide H. in I O. vol. HI. pp 233-239 and PRHE pp. 167-173 for 
Bhavisya and JOI (Baroda) vol HI. pp 8-27 for Bhavisyottara. 
The Bhavisya mentioned m Vayu ( 99. 367 tan aarvan klrta- 
yisyami" Bhavisya pathitan nri)an i tebhyah pare oa ye oanye 
utpatsyante mahiksitah ii ) is not the present one but the ancient 
Bhavisyat mentioned by Xp Dh. S. ( vide p. 817 and n 1338 above ). 
The Varahapurana expressly mentions Bhavisyat purSna twice 
( 177. 34 and 51 } The second reference is quite interesting. 
It appears to say^^’® that the Parana well-known as Bhavisya 
was revised by Samba who then established an image of the Sun. 

Bliagavatapurana. None of the early works such as the 
Mit., Apararka, Ealpataru, the Smiticandriks draw upon this* 
The Danasagara knew it, but, as the Bhagavata did not contain 
a disquisition on danas, the author passed it over. Its date is very 
controversial, ranging from the 5th century A.D. to the 10th. Dr. 
Pusalkar (in ‘Studies in Epics and Puranas’ 1953, pp. 214-316) 
brings together most of the papers on this subject ; Shri S. S. Sastri 
in ABOEI vol 14 pp. 341-349 on ‘ the two Bhagavatas ’ claims 
that the DevlbhagavatapurSna is earlier than the BhSgavata, 
while H in JOB ( Madras) vol. 31 (pp. 48-79 ) takes the opposite 
view, viz. that the Devibhagavata is much younger than the 
Bhigavata. In ‘ Date of the Bhagavata-purana ’ by B. H. Xrishna- 
murti Sharma in ABORI. vol 14 pp 183-318 it is argued that the 
Bhagavata is as old as the 5th century A. D. and he cites in 
support certain passages from the Moksadharma of the Maha- 
bharata ( Xumbhakonam edition ), but the critical edition from 
Poona treats those passages as apocryphal. Prof. Das-Gupta 
in the 4th volume of his 'Indian Philosophy' deals with this 
FurSna, but his views are criticized in JBBS vol. 36 pp. 9-50. 
Vide H. in NIA vol. I pp. 532-538. The Padma part VI. ( chapter 
189-194) contains a MWiatmya of Bhagavatapurana in 518 

1429. ‘ uftuVcSCwSlU UVIW I HPV ^VSISST W 5iKVI»mT 

awraull 177. 51 The Venk ed. reads (177 55) * rrfJuviSiS 
wa etc ■ 

1429 a. The Varaha meatioas ( 178. 5-7 ) three temples of the Sun, 
one to the south of the Yamuna, the 2nd in the middle called Kalapriya and 
the third to the west at Mulasthana (modern Multiin), The Bhavisya men- 
tions three important places of sun-worship ( via Mundira, Kalapriya and 
Mitravana ), I agree with Mr. Dihpkumar Bisvas that Mundira is modern 
Modhera in North Gujerat (vide p. 30 of summary of Proceedings of ISth 
Indian History Congress ) where there has been a sun temple for about a 
thousand years. 
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verges. The author of the Parana is said to be a native of the 
Tamil country by Mr. M. R. Majumdar in IHQ vol. 8. pp. 49-53. 
The present writer thinks that it is a late Parana, since even in 
the Moksakanda ( of Ralpataru ) it is not cited, while about 300 
verses are cited from the V isnupurana in that kanda alone. 
Vida note 1604 below. No reliable and cogent evidence has been 
adduced to prove that the current Bhagavata can be placed 
earlier than the 9th century A. D. 

Matstjapw ana ( Anandisrama ed, ) It has 391 chapters and 
14063 verses. It is one of the ancient Puranas and has perhaps 
the largest number of smrti chapters among Puranas. Many 
verses of the Manusmrti and the Mahabharata occur in it Some 
verses of Yaj. also occur in Matsya e g Yaj. I 295 is Matsya 
93. 3, Yaj n 379. 395-6 and 303 are the same as Matsya 327 200, 
202-203 and 204 It appears that the Matsya holds the balance 
between Siva and Visnu. It glorifies not only Visnu in the 
Matsya avatara but devotes 1570 verses to the slaughter of 
TSrakasura and 623 to the destruction of Tripura, both by Siva. 
The Vamanapurana (13 48 ) speaks of it as the principal among 
Puranas 


The Mit on Yaj. I. 397 expressly quotes all the nine verses 
of chap 94 of the Matsya (about the form of the images of the 
planets) and two verses from chap 93 ( 11-12 ) about the position 
to be assigned to each with white grains of rice in a mandala 
The Ealpataru quotes hundreds of verses from Matsya on vrata, 
quotas about 750 on dana from Matsya (all of which except 20 
are identified in the present Matsya by the editor ) ; about 410 
on RajadharmakSnda, 157 verses on tirbha ( of which 100 are 
Identified by the editor in the Matsya), 115 verses in Grhastha- 
kanda, 112 verses on sraddha, about 67 on niyatakila (aU 
except 12 identified ), 18 in vyavaharakanda, 6 in brahmaoari 
4 . naoksa, in all about 2000 verses Apararka quotes 
about 400 verses from Matsya ( about 250 being on dana ). It is 
not necessary after the preceding statement to go into the large 
mimher of verses quoted in Danasagara, Smrti-candrika and 
iiemadri. It may be said without fear of contradiction that 
ong before 1000 A D the Matsya-purana had the same arrange- 
men and presented almost the same appearance as at present 

said about the other Puranas 
except Visnu. Vayu, probably Bhavisya (I), Markandeya. 

author’s opinion the Matsya is among the 
best preserved and the earliest of the 18 Puranas It mfy be 
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dated het’ffeBii 200 A D, to 400 A, D, The author does not v/ish 
to deny that a fev/ verses here and there might have been inter- 
polated at a later date. 

Vide H, on the dates of the smiti chapters of Matsya in 
ABORI vol. 17 pp. 1-33 and PBHR pp. i6-52 and Prof- Eam- 
chandra Dikshitar on ‘Matsyapurana, a study’ (Madras, 1935, 
pp. 1-140 1. Pour veroes from a Svalpa-rnataya-purana are quoted 
in the Pitrdayita (p 92) of Aniruddha ( about 1160 A. P. ) and 
there is a paper thereon by Shri Manoranjana Shastri in 
J. G. J. B. 1 voL IX pp. 183-188. Matsya and Padma ( as stated 
before) agree verbatim in many chapters ontTrthasand vratas, 
Sankaraearya quotes a verse from Pauranikas which is 
Matsya Among the sages to v/hom water is offered in 
ta/pana are included (by Matsya) Xapila, Asuri, Vodhu and 
Pancasikha. The first tv/o and the last are mentioned in the 
Sankhyakarika as the three great founders ofthsS'ankhya system, 
Varamoi is saidto be a profound scholar of Nitya-veda. In chap, 
24 the Parana refers to the fact that the Apsaras TJrva^I and her 
friend Oltralekha v/ere kidnapped by a demon called Xesin, who 
v/as vanquished by PurSravae and ITrvasI v/as released and was 
given by Indra to Pururavas. While she was acting the part 
of Xiaksml in a drama called Iiaksml-avayamvara composed by 
Bbarata, she, being engrossed in her passion for Pururavas, 
forgot the proper abhxwjyo. taught by Bbarata and was cursed 
by Bharata to be a creeper It is difficult to say whether the 
Matsya got its inspiration for this story from the Vikramor- 
vaslya or v/hether the great poet Xalidasa was influenced by 
the story in the Matsya, The story in Matsya and in Kalidasa’s 
drama agree very closely as regards names and incidents The 
Matsya says (24,24) that for vanquishing Kesin Pururavas 
employed Vayarya-a^tra The drama also mentioiB it (I, ), 

1430, tr ^ vr3v=^) 

Vt W JSg'Jrata srjtpqrv on If. ^ n, l, 27 Tins js 

SvPt 113 0 This vtrw cccurs also «o ^TfssrrJ 5. 12 bat there the rezdtae 
is Sfiu5= tfor Bciidta, tbe -/rorU VkffSf-Es 

to oifSrft IV, 2- 53) EBgseits that the acarya refers to a qrroT and oot to the 

• rfsgtu i iv , vr^: vaRPSeTUi I *ff k qiawvi'g « 

jR??r 102 13 quoted io I, 193, The sn’?vatR::Bt says at the end 

‘ osRVtqgspsv engnrR variFsiv ^ w vgur 

araqo, gpuT sT?f%4 p? aigilrew vpcn. < srwio, 23; 

24 , 22 , 
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The only points of difference are ; in the drama Laksml-svayam- 
vara is said to have been composed by Sarasvatl, while Matsya 
does not say so. Besides, the Parana says that UrvasI was cursed 
by Bharata to be a creeper, while Kalidasa says nothing of the 
kind and shows that her being reduced to the condition of a 
Creeper was due to Kumara ( Kartikeya ). The decision depends 
on the exact dating of the Matsya from other evidence I am in- 
clined to believe that Kg.lidasa was familiar with the episode rela- 
ted in the Matsya There are scholars who believe that Kalidasa 
flourished under Vikramaditya about 57 B G The present 
writer does not subscribe to this belief. There is hardly any 
reliable or positive evidence to show that a powerful ruler called 
Vikramaditya ruled Northern and Central India about 57 B 0. 
The tradition of the nine jewels is of no use and if relied upon 
would make Vikramaditya rule about the 5th or 6th century A.D., 
since Amarasimha, Varahamihira and Kalidasa would be con- 
temporaries. A coin of the Gupta Emperor Candragupta II 
( Allen’s Catalogue of coins, pp. 35 ff) has eigw 

The present writer believes that the most probable 
data for Kalidasa is between 350 to 450 A. D. 


Markandeya-purana — ^ There are two editions, viz B J 
edition (of 1862 ) and the Venk. Press ed. The present author 
has mainly used the latter for quotations. The two ififFnr slightly 
as to the number of verses in almost each chapter e g. there are 
270 verses in chap 8 of B J edition and 287 in Venk. ed . chapter 
16 (ff the Venk edition corresponds to chapters 16-18 of the other 
Mition. There are 134 chapters in the Venk edition and 137 in 
B J edition Pargiter translated into English the Markandeya. 
n the first 42 chapters ( B J ed ) Markandeya takes hardly any 
PMt, but in the remaining chapters he is the principal speaker. 
Ihis IS a peculiar Parana The first chapter opens with four 
questions put by Jaimini to Markandeya about Mahabharata 
saga VIZ. ( 1 ) why nirguna Vasudeva assumed a human form. 
( J how Draupadl became the wife of five brothers, ( 3 ) BalarSma 
P r ormed ®fPiatiou of brahmahatya by pilgrimage ( and not by 
own death), ( 4 ) how the five unmarried sons of Draupadl 
themselves gre^ warriors, mat death helplessly although they 

£ a™ birds in the Vindhya mountain and 

chapters 4 to 7. One wonders why 

Vyasa but to Markandeya A portion of this Parana is caUed 
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Devimahatmya or SaptaSatl*^^'^ (chapters 78-90 of Venk. ed, 
and 81-93 of B J, edition ) and is deemed by modern Sanskrit 
scholars to be an interpolation But even if it is an inter- 
polation it must have been made before the 10th century, as the 
oldest known ms. of it is dated 998 A.D. and probably before 600 
A D The M&kandeya has practically no verses on vrata, 
pilgrimages or santi, but dilates on the duties of asramas, on 
rajadharma, sraddha, hells, karmavipaka, sadacara, yoga, 
( explained by Dattatreya to Alarka ), stories of Eiartavirya, his 
grandson Kuvalayasva and of Madalasa, creation, manvantaras, 
geography &c. It has hardly any sectarian bias; prayers and 
invocations are few except in the Devimahatmya. The present 
Parana has, as indicated above, three different and disconnected 
sections viz. chapters 1-43 ( Venk. ed. ), where the wise birds 
figure as speakers, chapters 43 to end where Markandeya and 
Xrostuki, a disciple, carry on the discourse, except in Devl- 
mahatmya, which is the third and an independent section. 

The Kalpataru on moksa quotes about 130 verses from 
Markandeya on yoga, almost all of which are found in the 
printed text. It quotes on brahmacarikanda 9 verses, 13 on 
sraddha, 17 on niyatakala, 19 on grhastha, 3 on rajadharma 
and one on vyavahara. Apararka quotes about 85 verses from 
the Markandeya of which 43 are on yoga and the rest on sraddha, 
giving alms, hospitality, suddhi &c. The Bm. O. quotes 15 verses 
from Markandeya on ahnika, 40 verses on Sraddha Markandeya 
quotes several verses from Manu and Mahabharata. Markandeya 
contains some long drawn out rnpakas as in 3.59-7 0 (where prajna 
is said to be a fort-waU and the soul as king therein) and 35. 8-13 
(ahamityankurotpannah &c.) It contains the popular idea that for 
married women long stay with their relatives (in the family of 
birth) does not conduce to good reputation and that the desire of 
her relatives (by blood) is that a married woman should stay in her 
husband’s house. The Markandeya says that the root of all 

1431. Vide above p. 155 note 396 about the Saptaati for a deacnplfon 
of the Devimahatmya, v/hich has only 589 verses ( and not 700 as the nama 
implies ) in Venk ed. and 573 in B I ed. The verse 

above on p 176 n 454a (from quoted in the Dadhimatl-mata 

inscription (found in the Jodhpur State] dated 289 of the Gupta era 
(E. I, vol. XI p. 299 at 303 ) The inscription being of 608 A D., it follows 
that the verse taken from the DevTmahatraya, is earlier than 600 A.D 

1432, viBi vnfiwi vyfqil. I 
Roia M 5irS’ w: compare ?ngvaw v ‘ 

-•ifrim I > 
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uahappiness is the idea that one is the owner. ( of this and that ) 
and that bliss comes with the idea ‘ nothing is mine In 
chap. 160, 39 it refers to lagna and Jiora. It puts forward the 
doctrine of the Gita, that actions done without any desire for 
their reward do not tend to become chains binding down a man 
to samsara. On the other hand, this Parana narrates the story of 
Datta^*®* or Dattatreye who imparted instruction on yoga to 
Alarka ( from chap. 16 ff ), hut who is represented as an avatara 
of Visnu given to drinking intoxicants, as fond of the company 
of women, as staying near a water reservoir constructed with 
wood and stones on the Sahya ( 16. 132 ) and is called Avadhuta 
( 17. 3 ). In chap. 54 it is said ( just as in Brahmanda cited 
above p. 895 ) that the country in the north ranges of Sahya and 
near the Godavari is the most charming in the world. 

On the whole this is one of the early puranas and may be 
assigned to a date between the 4th to 6th century A. D. 

itupapitram (Venk. ed.). It has 11000 verses as stated in 
chap. n. 5. The Kalpataru on tlrtha quotes about one thnnsan d 
verses from it on Avimuktaka (Banaras) and the sub-tirthas 
therein. Apararka quotes six verses from it on Sivapujs on the 
8th and 14th tithis and bath and sraddha in eclipses. The Sm. 
0 quotes a few verses from it on bath in eclipses, Yeda study &o. 
According to the Danasagara (p. 7 verse 64) there was another 
Lingapurana of 6000 verses which it had not utilized. Vide H. 
in I. 0. vol. rv. pp. 415-421 and in PRHR pp. 92-96. 


Varahapurana (B. I. edition ). It has 217 chapters and 9654 
verses, besides a few chapters entirely in prose ( such as 81-83, 
86-87 and 74 on bhuianakosa) and a few in mixed prose and 
verse (such as 80, 84, 85, 88, 89 ). It is a Vaisnava Parana and 
begins with the well-known verse ‘Narayanam namaskrtya ’ and 
IS supposed to have been narrated to the Earth by Visnu in the 

w 35 6, if 

93 15 ^ 


5 **®®‘°''y°*?'^f^audo£hxsboons(!us) to occurs la 

several Puranas. yideneEV43 15 5.^13. 160 ff The HI 8 84 
quo es a ‘ 3i%s gg 1 eg 

SEISL- In the nnraei ( I 3. 33 ff) twenty-two avataras o£ Qtsg are 

UaS°-H 6th who propounded SnvIksiK 

Prahlada In the (vehfc ) 17. 10^13 

-wnng TO sfe ugmwurgaej » 
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Boar inoarnation. It ia remarkable that Vyasa does not appear 
in the Purana, though the Snta figures at the beginning of 
several chapters (e. g chap. 1, 2, 39, 50, 127, 137-138, 148, 151, 
181, 213 ). It deals with most of the general topics of Dharma- 
sastra such as vrata, tirtha, dana, images and their worship, 
a^auca, sraddha, karmavipaka, narakas, cosmology and geo- 
graphy, prayaicitta &c. The Kalpataru quotes 150 verses from 
it on vrata (most of which are traced by the editor), 40 verses on 
sraddha ( none of which ia traced), 250 verses on tirtha ( many 
of which are traced), 17 on niyatakala (half traced), five on 
dana (all traced), 4 in grhasthakanda (not traced). One 
peculiarity ia that it mentions some tirthas like Lohargala and 
Stutasvami which are not described in other Puranas Apararka 
quotes about 55 verses from it on several topics. 

The Brahmapurana^^^ refers to a Varaha text laying down 
a sraddha for pitra on the Pull Moon when the sun is in Virgo, 
The Bhavisyottara also (32 12) refers to VarShavacana. Per the 
priority of the Bhavisya to Varaha vide above p, 898 Varflia 
refers to a ^aka prince called Nandavardhana (in chap. 122 34) 
and verse 56 refers to a Saka king. 

Vide H. in ABOEI vol 18 pp 321-337. It is difficult to 
assign a date to the Varahapurana It is not one of the early 
Puranas In any event iii is earlier than the 10th century A.D. 

FamanqpKrSTia (Venk. ed.) It is a short purana as com- 
pared with Matsya, Vayu, Varaha &c It has 5451 verses in 
the Venk ed. There is prose in chapters 26, 44 and 93. For its 
size it contains many legends, such as Sankara cutting off a 
head of Brahma, the story of Prahlada and his grandson Bali 
and the latter’s downfall, the greatness of Devi and her exploits, 
marriage of Siva and Uma at the request of gods, the birth of 
Kartikeya and explanation of his various names, the story of 
Danda who was cursed by Sukra for rape, enmity between 
Vasistha and ViSvamitra, Gaiendramoksa &c It briefly deals 
with many of the usual dharmaSastra subjects viz. tirtha, 
sadacata, asramadharma, samanyadharma, vrata, karmavipaka 
&o The KalpaWru quotes from Vamana about 88 verses on 
tirtha ( only some of which have been traced), about 80 verses 

1435 tJidsv ^ a VTIT I 

aeViffi srgr Z30. 44--17 ( Anan. ed. ) 
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on vrata, 14 verses on dana (which, are also quoted by Apararka 
p. 364) and 11 verses on niyatakala.^^* 

The 'Vhmana-purana mentions KSmatastras in 91. 73 and 
Mangalavara (Tuesday) in 41.24. It has been stated above 
p. 899 that it ejcpressly mentions Matsya as the bast among 
Puranas. The story of king Danda (in 63. 19 ff. ) who perished 
along with the kingdom because he tried to violate Sukra’s 
daughter appears to be an echo from Kautilya’s Arthatastra ( I. 
6 p 11 ' DSndakyonama Bhojedi kamat brShmanakanySm abhi- 
manyamanah sabandhurastro vinanssa.’). It states that the 
king is oalled rajan because he keeps the subjects contented, 
just as Kalidasa says.^^^ It says that Uma was so called 
because she was forbidden to practise ‘tapas’ in the words 
‘u ma’ and that Siva assumed the form of a Vedic student carry- 
.ing a staff of AsEdha (PalEsa) and wearing a girdle of Munja 
grass. This also appears like an echo of KurnSrasambhava V. 

The Sm.O. I.p. 168 quotes the two verses in which the Vamana 
prescribes that a man after a bath and homa should leave his 
house (for business &o.) after touching certain objects deemed 
to be auspicious ( noted below ), 

Taking all these matters into consideration the Vamana 
purana would have to be placed between 600 to 900 A. D. Vide 
H. in IHQ XI. pp. 115-130 and PRHR pp 76-92. 


1436. Oa p 3SS of the Kalpatataoa Niyatakala three verses are quoted 
as from Vamana-purana which the editor was not able to trace. They are 
three verses from Vamana 14, 48-51 quoted above on p.71 note 178. The 
first of those three verses is qnoted from the VSmana-pnraaa by Bha]abala> 
mbandha p 343 . The last two of the three verses are quoted from 'i^mana 
by Sm C. p. 125 

1437. sfJivirt x’awnra gi amw 47. 24; compare ‘ 

» X3. IV. 12; usn qvswh VITO vRU^SviTOI \ tg. 

VI, 21. 

wnvrora s’ 5i. 2i; compare ^ 

VSUlUTOqiggtSTSUIWISJTRv l. 26; 

1 erow Si. 45. compare aroir SviimatK- . suivuqt^'"®fjTOW. 
^ U V. 30; ^ ^ gtpi 

csiun ug n gpnfSi 

w uvuwihr anvf u appr 

14. 36-37 q. in I. p. 168. 
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Vayupurana (5.nandaSrania ed.). This has 112 chapters 
and 10991 verses. It appears to have been divided like the 
Brahmanda into four pUdas, Prakriya ( chap. 1-6 ), Anusanga 
( chap. 7-64 ), TTpodghata (65-99) and ITpaaamhara (100-112). 
In the first ohap , the first verse is the famous one ‘ Narayanam 
namaskrtya* and the 2nd eulogises Yyasa (both these are not 
found in several mss ). The third verse refers to bhakti for 
Siva Chap 104 is not found in many mss and the chapters at 
the end on Gayamahatmya are deemed to be later additions by 
some scholars. There is Saiva bias in several chapters such as 
chap 20. 31-35 ( with a prose passage containing Yedic texts ), 
24. 91-165 (called Sarvastotra), chap. 55 (Sivastuti put in the 
mouth of Yianu), chap. 101. 215-330. Probably to counter- 
balance this the chapters on Gaya were added and also the 
praise of Yianu in chap. 98 where Dattatreya, Yyasa, Ealkin are 
said to be avataras of Yisnu, but Buddha is not mentioned. 
Chapter 99 is the longest one in the Purana, contains 464 verses 
and is full of legendary material and historical references. 
There are several verses in the Purana that appear also in the 
MaMbhSrata, Manu and Matsya. For its relation to Brahminda 
vide pp. 852, 896 above. This Purana, like the Matsya, contains 
much DharmaSastra material. It is one of the oldest and most 
authoritative PurSnas, though it contains some later additions. 

The Ys.yu is not quoted in the vrata and niyatakala sec- 
tions of the Ealpataru, but it is largely quoted in several other 
sections From the Yayupurana Ealpataru quotes about 160 
verses on Sraddha^^® (of which the editor identified only about 
21), about 35 on moksa (most traced), 22 on tirtha, 7 on dona, 
5 in btahmacari and 5 in grhastha. Apararka quotes about 
75 verses from Yayu out of which 60 concern Sraddha and 
the rest deal with fast, dravyaSuddhi, dSna, sanny^a and yoga. 
The Sm. O quotes only about 24 verses from Yayu' on firaddha, 
on atithi, on Agnihotra and fuel-sticks. 

' The Yayu makes a passing reference to the Gupta dynasty 
(vide p. 852 above), it knows the yuga of five years (50, 183), 

1439. In spite of great efforts the learned editor of Kalpatarn has faded 
to notice in the Kalpatarn several verses on &addha, tirtba and motia. 

I have succeeded In identifying a few more, vie Vayu 75 34— 2S and 43-46 
loccur in Kalpatarn on Aaddha { pp 216-217 ). In Kalpatarn on Aaddha ( p. 
168 on Gaya) there are eleven verses quoted from Vayn left untraced by 
the editor, which are found in Vayu 77. 98-103 and 103—109 . On p. 300 
of grhasthakanda two verses not traced are Yayu 63. .161-162. 
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and Mesa, Tula ( 50. 196 ), Makaia and Simha ( Jupiter therein ) 
in 82. 41-42. Chapter 87 describes G-itSlankaras basing its treat- 
ment on the doctrines of purvacaryas. BrahmSnda III. 62 is a 
similar chapter on the same subject and has almost the same 
verses. 


As it refers to the kings of the Gupta dynasty and as Sana 
refers to it in the Eadambarl and the Harsacarita, it must be 
placed between 350 A. D. and 550 A. D. This date is corro- 
borated in several ways. Sankaracarya in his Bhasya on 
VedantasutrS H, 1. 1 quotes a verse as from a Purana, which is 
Vayu except^^** for one word. In another place Sankara quotes 
a versa as smrti which is found in Vayu with slight variations. 
Another verse which is cited as smrti by Sankaracarya occurs 
in Vayu. The TattvavaiSaradl of Vacaspati on Yogasutra I, 25 
expressly quotas from Vayu 12. 33 and 10. 65-66. 


Vida Prof. Dikshitar on ‘ Some aspects of the Vayupurana’ 
(1933, 52 pages, University of Madras); H in IHQ. voL 14 
pp. 131-139 and PRHR pp. 13-17; Shri D. R. Patil's ‘ Cultural 
History from the Vayupurana* (1946, Poona, a Ph. D. thesis). 


Visrfuxnirana — (Venfc. Press edition and another published 
by Messrs, Gopal Harayan and Co. in saka 1824 with two com- 
mentaries, one called Vaisnavafcutaoandrika of R a. t.n a.gftTV'iia 
Bhattaoarya and the other called Visnucitti). The present text 
is divided into six amsas,. 126 chapters and about 6000 verses. 
There are many chapters in prose alone such as in 4th amsa 
^apters 7, 8, 9 and many in mixed prose and verse as in amsa 
chaip, 1, 2, 6, 11, 13 &c. As stEtsd abovG tliiB puraiiEi 
with the definition of purana as paUca-laksava far more than 
any other purana. This purana is declared to Maiiueya by 


' “I.®' II i on t s. Ii. i. ji ; 

etg 1. 205 IS the same, escept that for sfrovoTs. reads . Vide p. 825 
note 1347 for this verse. This change was probably made by some71ater re 
dactor on account of the obvious Saiva bias o£ the Purana. The" previous' 
v^ej^^4) states thatut=q, is the creator of amUtet. ' flapi 

on t. U.. I. 4 1. Vide ^ 4. 27-28 
I fan ^{3: =dNajS n. one ms of ^ does read 

I. 3. 25. ^pare ,,5 9. 120 
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ParaSara (boh of Vasistha), whioli he received from Sarasvata, 
who received it from king Pnrufcutaa on the Narmada, who 
heard it from Daksa and others who learnt it from Brahma, 

Pive out of the seven verses of Brahmanda DX 68, 97-103 
are the same as Visnu IV. 10, 23-27 ( about what Yayati said 
about trsna). The same occur in Brahma-purana 12, 40-46. It 
is likely that all borrow from the Mahabharata, ’Adiparva 75. 
44 fE, 85. 9 ff, and AnuSasana 7. 21 ff. The Mit. on Yajaavalkya 
m. 6 quotes on Narayanabali about 14 verses of the Vianu- 
purana. The Nalpataru on Moksa quotes 250 verses from the 
Visnu (moat of Which have been identified), 70 on niyatakala 
(almost all traced), 21 on brahmacari, 28 on siraddba (only one 
not traced), 21 on tirtba (all traced), about 45 on grhastha- 
kanda.^^^ Apararka cites about 75 verses from the Visnupurana 
and the Smrticandrika about 100. The KavyaprakaSa****" (IV".) 
quotes two verses from this (V. 13. 21-22 about a gopakanya 
attaining final release by her thorough unswerving devotion 
to LordKrsna) The Visnupurana teaches in some places the 
sublime philosophy of for example, it says ‘He who 

seeks moksa should strive for treating all as equal, gods, men, 
beasts, birds, trees and creeping life are all the form of the 
Infinite Visnu, though appearing as distinct from each other; 
one who realizes this should look upon the world as his own self 
&o.’ In another place the Visnupurana states ‘The mind 
alone is the cause of the bondage of men and their release; mind 
that is attached to the objects of the senses tends to bondage, 
but when it is beyond attachment to them, it tends to moksa*. 
It teaches the central doctrine of the Qlta that actions done 
without an eye to the reward or fruit thereof do not lead to 
bondage,^*** 

1441. The editor has traced several verses from but he did 

not notice that the three verses on pp 372-373 ( about brahmanas having to 
undergo far more trouble than the ^dra ) are Visnu VI 3. 32-24. 

1441 a The two verses begin ‘ ' and ‘ ’ end are 

quoted as examples of 4-nwi^ based on by the 

1442. #*331 1 

n fless® I is>. 45-48. 

1443. 33 nginnuil tRiwr 
nw. II R es g v VI. 7. 28. 

1444 gg# MiHp ni iida * i i vi. 7 105. ‘ausd vir 

sTfuni 4n vr wstK*! i < iless'’ i- 
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The date of the Visnupuxana is a difficult question. There 
is no doubt that it is one of the early Puranas and that its text 
is not very much inflated. Hundreds of verses quoted in the 
three early digests viz. Kalpataru, Apararka and Smrticandrika 
can be traced in the current text and this leads to the inference 
that the text has remained fixed for at least a thousand years. 
One important fact is that in this Parana Vyasa and the Suta 
do not play a prominent part as in many other Puranas. It 
states as some other Puranas do, that Vyasa had four pupils to 
whom he imparted the four Vedas and a fifth pupil the Suta 
Eomaharsana (HL chapters 3-7). But the suta does not appear 
anywhere as the narrator of this Purana. In the 4th amSa one 
remarkable matter is the mention of Sakya, Suddhodana and 
B&hula and it is stated that Suddhodana was 23rd in descent 
from Brhad-bala of the Iksvaku line (chap. 22 ). The possibility 
of interpolations, particularly in the prose passages, would have 
to be admitted. Bams are referred to in III. 14. 5 ( rsSisvarke ca 
gacchati) and the words lagna and hora also appear ( in a prose 
passage). Vaoaspati in his commenfary on the Yogabhasya 
2. 32 quotes it by name on yamas and myomas ( Visnu VI. 7. 
36-38 ) and a half verso ‘evam bhadrasanSdlnam’ etc , Visnu 
VI. 7. 49 in com. on Yogabhasya HI. 49. Vaoaspati wrote his 
Byayasucinibandha in vatsara 888 which should be taken as 
Vikrama year as he was a northerner and as the word ‘vatsara’ 
is used ( and not taka) i e. 841 A. D. 

The following may bo read on this question. Wilson’s Intro, 
to the translation of the Visnu, vol. I. pp. LIX— LXXHI ; H. 

' data of Visnupurana’ in ABOBI voL 18 pp. 265-275 and PBHB 
pp. 19-26 (puts if between 100-330 A-D.); Prof. Dikshitar in 
Pro. of the 13th Indian History Congress pp. 46-50 ; Jos. Abs in 
Festgaba Jacobi pp. 386— 396 (on heterodox systems mentioned 
in different Puranas including the Visnu). Vide above p. 869 
fotaVisnupurSnaof 23000 verses not utilized by the DanasSgara. 
It would not bo far from the truth to hold that the present Visnu 
was composed between 300 to 500 A. D. 

Vimudharmct-puraya — Vide pp. 873-876 above for discussion 
of the date assigned to it by Prof. Hazra. Shri ASoka Ghattarjee 
read a paper at the A. I. O. Con. at Delhi which has been published 
in ABOBI vol. 38. 305-308, wherein he gives the date of compo- 
sition of this Purana as between 1250-1325 A.D. H. P. Sastri’ Cat 
of Bepal Palm-leaf mss p. LIH says that a ms. of it was copied in 
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1047 A. D Buhler in L A. vol, 19 at p. 407 holds that this Puiana 
as well as the next were canonical aco. to Alberuni’s pandits. ^ 

F*smtci!7mrnioWa»a(Tr. pub.hy Venk Press). Itisahugework 
and has been dealt with above {pp. 876-878). In spite of its huge 
size it is not quoted by the Ealpataru on viata, tirtha, brahmaoari, 
grhastha, rajadhaima, moksa and other kandas. Apararka 
quotes only 30 verses from it, of which 24 are on dana: ttie 
Smrticandrika quotes about 30 in all and that DanasSgara quotes 
profusely from it on dana. It cannot be earlier than 600 A. D., 
and cannot be placed later than the 10th century, though parts 
of it may be later additions. Chapters 52-65 of the first section 
are called SankaragItS. The Kslika Purana expressly refers ( in 
chap. 91 70 and 92. 2 ) to the Vtenudharmottera as having been 
concerned with Bajanlti and SadScara. 

Sambapurana ( TJ. pub. by Venk. Press ). Vide H in 
‘Sambapurana through the ages* in JASB vol. 18 (1952 ) pp. 91- 
111, ‘on Samba-purana’ a Eiaiva work in ABOBI vol. 36 (1955) 
pp. 62-84 and ' Studies &o. * vol. I, pp. 32-108. This purana is 
hardly ever quoted by early digests such as the Kalpataru,, 
Apararka or Srarticandrika. Only four verses from it are quoted 
by the Danasagara. Prof. Hazra’s propositions that the Bhavisya 
(pp. 68-82) and Brahmapurana (present) borrow from the 
Samba are not at all acceptable to the present author, parti- 
cularly in view of his own admission ( in 'Studies &o.’ vol. L 
p 68 ) that the present Sambapurana consists of different units 
belonging to different climes and ages. All that can be said 
positively is that a purana called Samba is mentioned by 
Alberuni in 1030 A. D. ( Saohau I p. 130 ). 

&uapuiana (a Mehapurana according to some Puranas); 
Printed by Venk. Press in two volumes. Vide H. on ‘Problems 
relating to SivapurSna’ in ‘Our Heritage’ ( Calcutta 1953 ) voL I. 
part 1 pp. 46-48. Dr. Pusalkar in ‘ Studies in Epics and Puranas 
pp. 31-41 (holds that the printed Vayu is a genuine Mahapurana, 
that the Sivapurana is a lata work and is only an TJpapurana): 
the oldest datable reference to it is in Alberuni’s work (vide 
Saohau, voL 1. p. 131 ). It is quoted in the Danasagara several 
times, but is not quoted in Ealpataru, AparSrka and Sm. O. It 
is divided into seven samhitas called Vifiyesvara, EudrasamhitS 
(in five parts called Srsti, Satl, Parvatl,^'*^'*" Eumara, Yuddha ). 

1444 a. itrai e<T& ifiu3a ir i 

^ m 8 17; compare 3nim> 

. ^Coutmuad on ntxt paUa) 
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iSatarudra, Kotirudra, Uma, Elailasa, Vayaviya ( in two parts ). 
It contains about 23000 verses. In Satarudrasam., ohap. 42, the 
twelve jyotirlingas are mentioned, are spoken of as avataras of 
Rudra and described ; in Kotirudrasam., chap. 35 one^thousand 
names of Siva are set out ; in Eailasasam., ohap. 5 mandala in 
puja is described; in chap. 7 verses 5—26 various Mudras and 
Nyasas are provided for; in the Rudrasam, section, P&jvati, 
there is a close resemblance between this purana and the Kumara- 
sambhava as noted below. 

^tvadharma. Vide H. in JGrJRI vol. X. pp. 1—20 ; Apararka 
p. 274 on Ya]. 1. 193 quotes one verse from it which is a para- 
phrase of Yaj. 

Vide H. in R. I. A. vol, VI. pp. 103-111 and 
121-129, in B. V. vol. IV. pp. 212-216 and ‘Studies &e.’ voL I. 
p. 348. 

^kanda — This is the most extensive of Pnranas and poses 
perplexing problems. It is found in two forms, one being 
divided into seven khandas, viz. Mahesvara, Vaisnava, Brahma, 
Katl, Avantya, Hsgara and PrabhSsa, the other being divided 
into six samhitas, viz. Sanatkamara, Suta, Sankarl, Vaisnavl, 
Brahml and Saura. The Skanda in seven khandas has been 
published by the Venk. Press and the Sutasamhita with the 
commentary of Madhavacarya has been published by the 
Anan. Press, Poona. The extent of the 'Skanda is variously 
given as 81000 tlokas, at 100000 ilokas ( vide PRHR p. 158 ), 
at 86000 (in PEHR p. 159). The god Skanda does not 
figure prominently in this Purana named after him. The 
Skanda is named in the Padma V. 59. 2 Skanda I. 2. 6. 79 is 
almost in the same words as Buratarjuniya^**® ( II. 30 ‘sahasa 
yidadhita na kriyam ’ ). Skanda, Ka&Ikhanda 24 ( 8 ff ) is full of 
Slesa and Parisankhya in the style of Bana as in ‘yatra ksa- 


( Conttnued from last page ) 

son: mfioit gwqrqnn: i ^ tj€rsw w spn. u 

Z7. 33^ Com pare 

y- 73; uyg f% I %iut>ta uiltoqt nwm'g w 

^ ** ‘Usgt.a''S 28. 37, compare ^ ^ nffiY "W V. S3; 

& SRrerqHSf: nn ^ i 28. 44, compare v. 86. 

There are several other close parallels, which are not set out for reasons 
of space. I 

*• O, 79. 
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panaka eva drsiyante maladharinah’ (verse 21) or ‘vibhiamoyatia 
narlsu na vidvatsu oa karhicif (verse 9 ). Natyaveda and Aifcha- 
sastras are mentioned in Kssikhanda (Porvardha 7. 4-5), Phan- 
vantari and Oaraka on medicine are mentioned in 
(Purvpdhal.71 ); the word Jhotinga occurs in Kaslkhanda 72, 74 
(^otinga raksasah krurah). Skanda is quoted on topics of 
Dharmasastra in early commentaries and digests. The Mit. on 
Yaj. U. 290 mentions it in connection with the status of vesyas 
( oo^ezans). Kalpataru on vrata quotes only 15 verses from 
It, Kalpataru on tirtha (pp, 36-39, 32, 46, 130-135 ) quotes 92 
verses from it, on dana only 44, on niyatakala 63 verses, 18 
verses on Rajadharma (on Eaumudimahotsava ), only 4 in 
srSddhakSnda and 3 in grhasthakanda, Apararka**^ quotes 
only 19 verses from it; one quotation indicates Tantrik 
influence (vide note). The Danasagara cites 48 verses on dana 
from it and the Sm. C, only 23 in all Considering the colossal 
figure of tlokas in the Skanda it must be said that it is rather 
sparingly quoted in the Dharmasastra works A verse in it 
seems to echo the very words of Kalidasa and quotes the view of 
Devala.««“ In such a huge work interpolations could easily be 
made. So it is difficult to assign a definite date to it. A ms. 
of the Skanda in the Repal Durbar Library is written in charac- 
ters which belong to the 7th century A D. according to 
Haraprasad Shastri (vide Cat. of Nepal Palm-leaf mss. p. LII, ) 

It would be not far from the truth to say that the Skanda 
cannot be placed earlier than the 7th century A. D. and not later 
than 9th century A. D. on the evidence so far available. 


1446 ^nfSUot IS qnoted by p. 295 on I 204 on the gift of 

a cow. After citing five verses and a half a prose mantra is quoted as 
follows : arf ^ 
si ^ 

I 1 f, 

1446 a. iRor I ^5? 1.2 10. 27; compare 

gffiw i3ai5»iTNiia -°qt 3$. ii viu. 87, gjldiig svr siS 
t I *rnii ere =5 itur ^ i i. 2 is. lo. 



SECTION V 

CHAPTER XXIV 

Influence of Puranas on Dharmasasira 

Literary worka and society act and re-act on each other. 
The state of Indian society a few centuries before and after 
Christ, riven as it was by the growing strength and onslaught of 
Buddhism, Jainism and other dissenting sects and disturbed by 
invasions of the Greeks, Sakas, P^avas, Hunaa and other 
foreign tribes, gave much food for thought to those who were 
devoted to the Vedic religion and induced them to write works 
setting forth new ideologies and practices and effecting a re- 
statement of the ancient Vedic and Smrti religion. When these 
works attained a position of authority and eminence, the endea- 
vour of the followers of the Veda was to follow them as far as 
possible and to adapt their practices and religious rites to the 
requirements of the Puranas. We have to see how the Puranas 
set about their task of re-orientation. We must note that current 
Hindu religious practices, judging from the sankalpa made at 
the beginning of every rite, are meant to confer upon the per- 
former the rewards declared by Sruti (Veda), Smrti and Puranas 
( Sruti-smrti-pnranokta-phalapraptyartham ). The task was two- 
fold, viz. (1) to undermine the power and prestige of Buddhism 
and Jainism and the influence of the numerous philosophical^^® 
schools that had sprung up and (2) to wean away large sections 
of the masses from the attractive features of Buddhism and to 
convince them that they could secure in the re-orientated Hindu 
faith the same benefits, social and spiritual, as Buddhism 
promised and that the religious principles of the followers of 
Veda coincided with many of the teachings of Buddhism and 
were borrowed by Buddhism from Vedic practices. -Ultimately 
Buddhism vanished from the land of its origin. The main 
causes of this disappearance of Buddhism from Bharata will be 
stated at the end of this section, but this much may be said 
ere at once that the Puranas played a substantial role in bring- 

. Mahavagga (part o£ Suttanljata) that there 

Zp92) schools at the time of Buddha (vide SBE vol. X. part 


a. D. U5 
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ing abouii tlie deoline and disappearance of Buddhism by 
emphasizing and assimilating some of the principles and 
doctrines of Buddha^*'*® such as ahimsa, by accepting Buddha 
himself as an avatSra of Visnu, by adopting vegetarianism as 
a high form of austerity, by making use of monasteries and 
asceticism as stated in such smrtis as those of Manu and YS]. 

The Puranas set about their task by saying that for the 
proper understanding of the Veda, knowledge of Itihasa and 
Purana was essential. A famous verse says ‘ one should 
strengthen the Veda by ( the study and application of ) Itihasa 
and Purana ; the Veda is afraid of the person of little learning 
(with the thought) that he (the man of small learning) may 
harm it’. Manu states'^''®*’ that those brahmanas that have 
learnt according to the rules (of Veda study) the Veda together 
with the works that strengthen it are to be understood as sistaa 
and are instrumental in making (the meaning of) the Veda 
clearly perceptible. The Vayu^'*®* emphasizes in this connection 
that that brahmana who knows the four Vedas together with 
(the six) ancillary lores and the Upanisads would not be a wise 
man if he did not know Puranas. The Upanisads drop brief 
hints about the creation of (Ucaia from the one brahma (in Tai, 
Up. IL 1 ), of tejas ( Chan, Up. VI. % 3 ), of waters ( Oban, Up. VI, 
2. 4 ), The Puranas explain at great length the creation and 
dissolution of the elements ( in the order reverse of that of 
creation) e g. Vayu 4, 17 ff, Brahma 1-3, Agni 17 , Brahmanda 
II. 3 if, Kurma I. 2, 4, 7, 8 &c. The stones of Hari^candra and 


1448. Fargiter ( in * PuarSna texts of the Dynasties of the Itali ago' 
p XVIII footnote) thinks that it was largely through the Pauranika Litera- 
ture that Hinduism secured its revival and the downfall of Buddhism. 


ainIvSl 267-268, UTS 1. 201, imv 2. 51-52, sjgnvs I. 1 171, 

27. 6, 86' ^ P' Jivananda’s edition ( reads 

USRinrih)- Tlie (I. p. 3) ascribes this verse to 

mrit^avt p. 511 quotes it from The ^ I. 2 19 reads 

uuignr m his on (p. 72 B. s, S ) 

quotes this verse and reads Jl<n'l''rriW 


1450. uH-oniuntii ^ ^ ^ Riet ^nstwi « 

„g XII. 109. ^ 

1451 vt fiurasff ^ w 

l.=nsl 200. 2 93. ips V. 2 50-51 (reads the 

second half as ‘ 5UW i93r(^Ti3 v ^ I ' 

the Crst half. 
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Naoiketas that occur in the Ait. Br. and the Kathopanisad are 
explained at length in Brahmapuiana (chap. 104 and 150 about 
Harisoandra), in Sabhaparva chap. 12 (for Hari^oandra) and 
in Anusasana chap. 91 ( for ITaciketas ). The famous dialogue 
of Yama and YamI (Bs. X. 10 ) is expanded in the Narasimha- 
purana (chap. 13. 6-36). The Visnupurana**^^ (IV. 6.34 ff) 
sets out the story of Pururavas and UrvasI, refers to the hymn 
in the Bg. X 95 for that story and quotes the first verse of the 
hymn in a somewhat corrupt form. 

But the claims of the extant Puranas go far beyond the 
above viz. as atrengtheners of the Yeda. The Kurma'^® states: 
*( put ) on one side all the Puranas together with Itihasa ( Maha- 
bhaiata) and on another the highest Veda; it is this (Puranas) 
that surpasses ( the other viz Veda)’. The Mahabh§.rata also 
makes a similar claim. The Puranas appear to claim priority 
(and even equality) with the Veda. In note 1349 passages from 
the Matsya and other Puranas have been cited, stating that 
Brahmii first thought of the Puranas before all other sastras and 
then the Vedas sprang forth from his lips. Several Puranas are 
spoken of as equal to the Veda (Vedasammita) as in*^ Vayu 
1. 11, 4. 12, Brahma 1. 29, 245. 4 and 21, Visnu 1. 1. 13, VI. 8. 12, 
Padma VI. 282. 116. Further, several Puranas claim to have 
been delivered by some God such as Brahma. (Brahmapurana I. 
30 ) or by the Wind-god (Vayu I. 196 or by the avataras of 
Visnu as in the case of Matsya-purana (I. 26) or Varaha ( 2. 1— 
3). The japa of Vedic texts was deemed to destroy all sins as 
shown in H. of Dh. voL IV. pp. 45-50. The Puranas also say 
that reading the Puranas or listening to a recitation of them 


MS2. IV. 6. 64 in prose runs . snv % ras mrilr 

Cfm(d4> l. Compare X. 95 X 

iTS«I^ll^II 46.129 (q. in note 1402 
ab ove ) i gu iw ^ gami 

I » snf%qj x 271-273. 

1454 guw ^5444^ 11^ I 11, ajv guw 

IggwHg I qgr 1. 29. snw i l 1.36. 

^ 58-66 ) narrates how from Brahma the purana came 

to Vayu and how throngh a succession of about 30 teachers it came down to 

Ovaipayang an4 lastly to Sut^. ‘ - 
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would destroy all ains.^“® Vide Vayu 103, 58, Brahma 175. 89- 
90. Matsyi 890 20, 291. 29 and 31, Visnu VI, 8. 3, 12, Some of 
the Puranaa indulge in extravagant praise of themselves, e. g. 
the Var^a-purana ( 217, 12-13, 217.15-16) states that reading 
ten chapters of that Purana confers the merit secured by the 
performance of Agnistoma and Atiratra sacrifices. Vide Brahma 
254. 34-35, Agni 384, 13-30, Devl-Bhagavata XII. 13. 11-17 in 
a similar strain Moreover, the Puranas dwell upon the superior 
value and efficacy, as compared with the Vedio sacrifices, of 
some of the institutions on which they lay emphasis, such as 
pilgrimages,^^^^ vratas, bhaldt. The Padma states ( I. 38. 2 and 
18 ) that by merely going to Gaya or by taking a bath in the 
Phalgu river one secures the reward that the performance of 
Asvamedha confers. The Skanda proclaims ‘I have no use 
for sacrificial rites that are declared by the Veda, that have no 
life in them, that are within the domain of ignorance and that 
entail injury ( to animals ). If ( a sacrifice ) is performed with 
such inanimate things as fuel-sticks, fiowsrs and kusa grass, the 
result must be similar (Inanimate), since the effect is like the 
cause’. Vide Santiparva 337 for a story on the discussion 
between sages and gods about offering in sacrifices merely pro- 
ducts of grains or goat-flesh. Offerings of flesh in sacrifices to 
gods were made in the Rgvedic period. But even in the Kgveda 
there are a few verses that indicate that offerings of ghee and 
fuel-sticks were declared to be able to win the favour of gods as 
much as animal sacrifices might do. ‘ Whoever^®® offers to ( or 
worships) Agni with a fuel-stick or with an oblation of ghee or 

1456 ulvivgr goVVisWW I BIBTt gUOT 

^3 103, 58, iTutfUfi'gg r wv sn i UTnvgri iHivmfpvsfi'KTtvsrr » 

290. 20, Sroir i isivra u=45ira»v. s^afv- 

'»a% vmvpsvni guor Igunau i vmrrrli* 

auiii v i s II fSegf. VI 1 8. 3 aod 12. 

1457 Vide H. of Dh. vol. IV pp 561-564 for superiority of tirtbas to 
solemn Vedic sacrifices and pp. 43-45 above for the eulogy of vratas The 
efficacy of bbaftfr (loving faith in God) will be dealt with later on in this 
section 

1458. i4<iiM-f S [ i jih « 

i raivlr inwi 

I. 2. 13. 59-60. 

1459 VI. umm V sngiTt VI miTamir I aiif- 

YIU, 19. 



In Rgveda offerings of ghee and flesh equal 


gw 


with (the study of ) the Veda or who performs a good sacrifice 
with prostrations, for him alone run fleet horses and his is most 
brilliant fame , and no evil whether brought about by gods or 
by men might reach him from any side’. Another mantra 
says’OAgni! we bring to you an offering accompanied by a 
rkmantra fashioned (or produced) by our heart. May those 
mantras be oxen, bulls and cows from you’. 


The Puranas only pursue an attitude to Veda and sacrifices 
that is found in soma of the iTpanisads. The Mundakopanisad*^* 
says: ‘one should know two vidyas (lores), para (the higher) 
and opa? a (the lower); the latter comprehends the four Vedas 
and Phonetics, aphorisms about solemn sacrifices, grammar, 
Nirukta (derivation of words), metres, astronomy; while the 
highest lore is that whereby the Imperishable (Eeality) is 
known’. The same Upanisad condemns apara-vidya when it 
says ‘Those sacrifices are infirm (leaky) boats constituted by 
eighteen (parsons) depending on which are declared actions that 
are iirferior , those foolish people who welcome these actions as 
the highest good become subject again to old age and death’. 
The Kathopanisadi «2 states that what are known as avtdyS and 
vidya are far apart from each other, are contradictory and lead 
to different results. When Harada approached Sanatkumara 
and requested the latter to teach him, the latter said to him ‘tell 
me what you know and then I shall tell you what is beyond 
that.’ Then Narada stated that he knew all the four Vedas, 
Itihasa-purana the fifth Veda and several other lores, whereupon 
Sanat-kumara told him that the four Vedas and the other lores 
he had learned were merely a name and then he led Narada 
gradually to the understanding of the Highest Self. The Br. 

• j 10 condemns him, who worships a deity jie 

13 different from the deiata, that he does not know the truth 
that he is like a (sacrificial) animal to the gods. Similarly, in 


rae 18 are the 16 priests, the saotiBcer and his wife. In his mito on 
Vedantasutra 12 21 Sanharacarya holds that this verse is part of the 

pndemnatlon of oiom vidyS. ° 

lies. 2.4. 
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seveial passages of the ITpanisads austerities, liberality, straight- 
forwardness, ahitnsa and truthfulness are put forward as equal 
to or superior to the actual performance of the ceremonial of 
sacrifice {yajna), vide Ohandogya III, 17. 4, Prasna I. 15, 
Mundaka I. 2. 11. 

Though in a few passages of the Upanisads the knowledge 
of the Highest Self is put higher than the four Vedas, the TJpa- 
nisads generally treat the Vedas as authoritative and quote 
Vedic verses in support of their statements. Por example, the 
Ait. Up. 11. 5 quotes Ilgveda IV, 27. 1 ( taduktam-rsina-Garbhe 
nu &o. ), Frasnop. 1. 11 quotes il^g. I. 164. 12 ( pancapadam 
pitaram), Br, Up. II. 5. 15, 17 and 19 quote respectively Pg. I. 
116.12,1. 117.22, VI, 47 18 (rupam riipam piatirupo). The 
Upanisads further emphasize that hrahmavidya is to ha 
imparted only to those who are irotnya ( who have studied the 
Veda), who engage in their duties and who have properly per- 
formed Sirovrata. The Up. shows that Veda study, 

sacrifices, charity &c. are preparations for the knowledge of 
brahmai ‘Brahmanas (and others) desire to know this ( great 
Self) by study of the Veda, by sacrifices, gifts, tapas, fasting’. 
These passages make it clear that study of the Veda and per- 
formance of sacrifices enjoined by it are accepted by the Upa- 
nisads as preparatory and as cleansing the mind of its lower 
passions and as making a person worthy of receiving the know- 
ledge of the highest truth about the One Supreme Spirit and 
that the Upanisads do not altogether condemn and give up the 
Vedas and sacrifices. 

The Furanas adopt, in spite of the claims made by them 
here and there about their priority to the Vedas, about their own 
value and efficacy, the same attitude towards the Veda as the 
Upanisads do. They treat the Vedas as authoritative and enjoin 


1483 I ggn^gt; gsu »ra- 

1 wgiRwi itifteni ni 2 lo 

>s carrying fire on the head (according to Atharvana rules) Tbs 
(XI 9. 12-13) remarks ‘ 'T5IU • 

f?wr ii > The 

SIX mantras are . Strmlm uru, 

urn, iTtH, uf 5 m 5? wru ’ 

1464. eftg Rn wqP g 

IV 4. 23, vide rfiet 18. 5 ^ tVRV hil4SR 3^ • Vljil ^ 
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the employmenli of Yedio mantras in many rites. The author 
contributed a paper to the Dr. Kunhan Daja Presentation volume 
pp. 5-8 on the ‘Vedic mantras and legends employed inPuranas’ 
citing illustrations from the Brahmapurana. A few illustrations 
from other Puranas may be set out here. The Matsyapurana 
(chap. 93) when describing the procedure of the homa to the 
nine planets prescribes nine Vedic mantras, five of which are 
different from those provided by Yaj. (I. 300-301). Vida p. 750 
above for a comparative table of the two sets of mantras. In 
the TJdvahatattvai^*^ Baghunandana remarks that the mantras 
‘ a krsnena ’ and others are common to persons following the four 
Vedas and that Bhavadevabhatta held the same view. Matsya 
prescribes that when inauspicious birds (like an owl) or nnimala 
cry near a house or enter it, a homa should be performed, or five 
brabmanas should engage inajapa^^®^ of the hymn beginning 
with ‘Devah kapota* ( Bg. X. 165. 1-5 ). In describing the whole 
procedure of the establishment of images of gods or the hhga 
(of Siva), the Matsya (chapter 265 ) prescribes numerous Vedic 
verses and hymns for the different parts of the ceremony. Por 
example, for bringing about the purification of the image four 
manteM are prescribed viz, Bg. VII. 49. 1-3 and X. 9. 1 ; in 
providing for the placing of a jar full of water near the head of 
the bed on which the image is to he placed, two mantras ‘ Apo 
dwl (Vaj S. 13. 35, Tai. S. IV. 3 33) and *apo asman matarah’ 
(Bg. X 17. 10 ) are to be recited, Matsya ( 265. 24^-29 ) prescribes 
for the japa of several suklas (hymns) by four door-keepers 
learned in the Vedas that are to stand in the four main direc- 
J V® ^snipurana ( 4l. 6-8 ) providing for the laying down 
of baked bricks or atones in building a temple prescribes the 
Moitalof many Vedic mantras, viz. Bg. X. 9.1-3, Bg. X 9.4, 
Bg. IX 58. 1-4, Pavamani verses (either Bg. IX 1. 1-10 or 
VOTses from Bg. IX), Bg. I. 24. 15, Bg. IV. 31. 1, Vaj S. IV. 36 
(Varunasya), Bg. IV. 40.5 and the Srisukta (of 29 verses 


aig ^ reriaim n (Jiv ii p i26). The 

mLhe'J^ ®“Pbasizes IS that whatever Veda 

specified by Matsya when he performs a grahahoma. 
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beginning with ‘ Hiranyavarnam harinim’). The^ Naradlya- 
puiana ( n, 73. 83-90 ) contains at end of each of the verses parts 
of vedic prayer, which occur in 5g. VII, 66. 16, Tai. Xr. IV. 4. 
2-5 and Vaj. S. 36. 24 ; Bhagavata L 2. 21 ( bhidyate &c,) is 
taken from Mundaka Up. II. 2. 8. 

The Puranas not only prescribe Vedic mantras for various 
purposes, but suggest the employment of numerous Pauranika 
mantras. It appears that Pauranika mantras came to be 
employed along with Vedic mantras in religious rites oven of 
Brahmanas at the beginning of the Christian era or within a 
few centuries after Christ Yaj. I. 229 prescribes that the Vitve 
Devas should be invited to come to a sraddha with the rk, ‘O 
ViSve— Devasl Come, listen to this my call, sit down on these 
kusas' (Bg. n. 41.13). On this the Mitaksara (about 1100 
A. D. ) remarks that along with the Vedic mantra mentioned by 
Yaj. a smarta mantra should also be employed viz. the mantra'^” 
* agacchantu mahabhaga,’ which occurs in Skanda and Garuda- 
purana. Vide H. of Dh. vol. IV. p. 440 note 984 for the ascrip- 
tion of this verse to various authorities. The VSyupurana***® 
prescribes that the mantra ‘ adoration to the devatSs, to pitra, to 
the great Yogins, to svadha and svShU ; they are always present 
should be recited thrice at the beginning and at the of 
Sraddha and at the time of offering pin^us ; the pitrs quickly 
come when the mantra is repeated and goblins run away ; this 
mantra protects the pitrs in all three worlds’. This mantra is 
styled ‘Saptarcis’ (having seven flames) in Vayu 74. 20, Brah- 
manda HI. 11. 30 and in Visnudharmottara L 140. 68 and by 
Hemadri on drSddha pp. 1079 and 1208, who notes that it occurs 
in seven Puranas. In chap. 206 of the Agni in the procedure of 
offering arghya to the star Agastya ( Canopus ) Bg. 1 179. 6 has 
been adopted as verse 13. 


1467 The UT 3 is ; smFESrg ugiuiui 55*^41 ^ 

utTOPUHesgaii. This IS ireuguw I. ai8. 7, butq. by emeS on p 478 
from and on p. 481 from •TdUiUur. 

1468 The mantra is . tpl "U i uu: 

« eiE 74 1S-I6. Vide H. of Dh. vol IV. PP. 458^39 note 
1020 for all the verses in relation to this mantra and the puranas whore t y 
occur. In the printed vtgnvg III 11. 17-18 the is 

^ Some read • .^1^' five 

I* 121 says that this mantra should be employed by ffidras Jn all t 
daily sacrifices according to some, while others said that the sudta was o 
to utter the word hH: . 
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JJp'anisad-passages fak&i in Puranas 

Not only aro mantras from Vadio Samliitas proscribed by 
the Puranas for certain rites, but Upanisad passages also some- 
times with slight variance are bodily transferred into some of 
the Puranas. Por example, Kurma 11. 9. 13, 13 and 18 embody 
Tai. Up, n. 4 (yato vaco nivartante ), Svetasvataropa. IH. 8 
( vedaham-etam purusam ) and VI. 11 * eko devah The Visnu- 
purSna VI. 5. 65 is ‘ dve vidye veditavye iti catharvani srutih’ 
and contains a passage of the Mundaka Up. 1.1.4 (vide note 1461 
above). The Vayu 20. 5 {pranavo dhanuh) and 20.38 (Ajam- 
ekam) are respectively Mundakopa. II, 3. 4 and Svetas vatara-up. 
IV. 5. Vayu 14. 13 (sarvatah panipadantam ) is almost the same 
as Svetetvatara Up. ill. 16 and Vamana 47. 64—65 has the same 
verse. Vamana 47. 67 is almost the same as Bg. 1. 10. 1. 

This gives rise to interesting questions. The sudras had no 
right to study the Veda. But as a matter of fact the Puranas 
contain as exemplified above a good many Vadio mantras. It 
is stated in the Bhagavata^^®“ ‘women, sudras and brahmanas 
in name only are beyond the pale of the three Vedas; therefore 
the sage (Vy5aa) composed through compassion for them the 
Bharata tale’. The Davibhagavata states ‘study of the Veda 

1468 a. I •'■tRHPHmwusvm gRm 

'uurau I. 4. as q. by p. 37, which remarks 

flurotV SUWnw !• 3. ai. careful to point 

out on Vedantasutra I. 3. 38 that sudras have no adhikara for brahmavidya 
based on the study of the Veda. But he does not deny to the sudras the 
knowledge of the Self altogether He refers to the instances of Vidura and 
Dharmavyadha that were possessed of the knowledge of brahma due to the 
effects of their former lives, states that they would secure the result of brabma- 
i Sana (viz moksa, final liberation from samsara), that &dras have the 
right to learn from the Mahabharata and Fnranas as stated in 'be should read 
to the four vamas ’ and that in that way they might secure knowledge of 
brahma and moksa. ‘* gW; 5 rRTi'l 5 %- 

vnev on ^ I, 3. 38. On q Ill, 4 36 refers to the 

woman as one who had the knowledge of brahma ‘ ^aj-qpgg;4t- 

». rn»B gr u gr T f figures as a great seeker 
after brahma in the Br. Op. Ill, 6. 1, IH. 8. I and 12. The g gmu a says 
that what it dilates upon as to the tm, aiv, =Km and is found 

elsewhere and that what it does not contain on those subjects can be found 
nowhere else and that the Mahabharata should be listened to by him who 
desires moksa, by brahmanas, kings and pregnant women ( Svargarobana- 
parva 3. 5Q-51 ). 

B. D. 116 
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ia not accepted for women, Sudras and brahmanaa in name only 
and Pnranaa are compiled for the purpose of benefitting them’. 
From this it follows that in the case of sudras the listening to 
the Bharata was deemed to bring about the same results that 
the Veda does for dvtjas and that even the tudra may acquire 
the knowledge of the Self ( and moksa ) from the Bharata. 

Though the brahman as in the Sth and following centuries 
A. D wanted to placate the tudras who were probably a majority 
of the whole people and to wean them away from Buddhism, they 
still kept a distinction between dutjas and svdras and the only 
concessions made were that the Sudras could worship in the 
same way as dvijas did and that they could have mantras 
(Pauranika) in their rites and ceremonies. For example, in 
allowing bha^ma-snana (smeaiing ashes on the body) the Padma 
( IV. 110. 386-289 ) provides Vedic mantras for men of the three 
varnas but Pauranika mantras only (Padma IV, 110. 290-393) 
for Sudras. The Padma further provides that sudras could 
not perform pranayama or utter the sacred syllable ‘om’ but that 
they should substitute dhySna in place of pranayama and ‘Siva’ 
in place of ‘om’. 

Gradually in some matters the procedure provided in the 
Puranas came to supersede the ancient Vedic procedure pre- 
scribed for them Apararka states (onp 14) that inDevapQja 
one should follow the procedure prescribed in the Warasimba- 
purana'^*™ and the like and not the procedure of the PaSupatas 
or Pancaratras and (on p 15) ho says the same about the con- 
secration of templea,'^^’^ images and the like 

The Naiasimhapurana (chap. 63 5-6) says that the mantra 
‘om namo bfarayanaya’ enables one to secure all objects and jqpa 
of it frees a man from all sins and leads him to absorption into 
Visnu 

1469 sinR. ^ I 

110.316. 

1470 chap. 62 deals with the procedure of 

1471 11 ^ sliSsRwf? 5ouiR4Tii3ul«d5var srart i hvthv evriSsran- 

simor^ vrivirqgu^ qR:didim< i smcS p- is. 

1472. ra tPEV f3i Wf I aft ^tril WUPTOi® 

H si^g sragpi 'tmnlif i rataunssvHicavraji 

S3 6-7. ra uw i *Tii} wrcrvon^^ 
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The AgnipuiSna (ohap. 218) describes tba pioceduia of tlio 
king’s coronation and (cliapter 219) sets out the Pauranika 
mantras (about 70 ) employed at the coronation. Similarly, the 
Visnudharmottara (11. 21) describes the procedure of coronation 
with Vedic mantras and ( in 11. 22 ) with 184 Pauranika worses 
invoking various gods, minor deities, sages, rivers &c. Medieval 
digests like the Eajanltiprakasa (pp 49-83), Eltimayukha 
(pp. 1-4), I^iadharmakaustubha (pp 318-363) describe the 
combined coronation procedure of Yedic and Pauranika mantras 
from the Visnu-dharmottara (vide pp. 78-79 of the H. ofDh. 
voLin. for details). The Eajanltiprakasa (pp. 430-433) 
prescribes numerous mantras derived from the Tisnudharmottara 
as prayers and as blessings. 


The Padmapurana^-^ narrates the interesting story of a 
person called Dhanasarma whose father followed only the Vedic 
path (srautarmarga), who did not engage in such Pauranika 
prescriptions as VaiSakhasnana and who therefore became a 
horrible and distressed pi eta. Some of the verses are very inter- 
esting. ‘I performed in my ignorance only Vedic rites and I 
never observed Yaisdkhasnana in honour of God Madhava 
( Visnu ), nor observed a single Vaisakha Full Moon vrata which 
is like an axe for cutting the tree of sins that afflicts on© like a 
conflagration fed by the fuel of sinful deeds &o. ; to one who 
studies many sastras and several Vedas with their extensive 
anciUary Literature, learning does not come, if he has not 
studied Puranas’. This shows what importance came to be 
attached to Puranas not only for sudras but even for brahmanas 
who performed the Yedic rites prescribed for them. 


of the Puranas went on increasing gradually, 
mat it was said that the dharma understood from the 
eda was the high est, while the dharma declared in the Puranas 
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and tlie like was mfenoi. This gradually changed and dhanna 
was said to be of three kinds, Vaidika, Tsntrika and MiSra and 
it was said in the Bhagavata^^ and the Padma that one may 
worship god Yisnu in any one of the three ways that one desired. 
The Padma adds that the Vaidika and Misraka methods are 
declared to be proper for brahmanas and the like, while the 
Tantrika method of worship is meant for a devotee of Visnu and 
also for Sudras. The Devibhagavata {XI. 1.31-23) states that 
Sruti (Veda) and Smrti are the eyes of dharma and Purana its 
heart, and that that is dharma which is declared by these three 
and that dharma can be found nowhere else than in these, that 
in Puranas sometimes what is found in Tantras is put forward 
as dharma, but one should not accept that. 

The Bhavisya { Brahmaparva 1. 43-47 ) in a dialogue between 
Satanika and Sumantu ) first enumerates the 18 dharma-^astras 
from Manu to Atri, states that the Vedas, the Sastras of Manu 
and others and the angas are promulgated for the three varnas 
and not for the benefit of Sudras, that iudras appear to be very 
much helpless; how can they be able to secure the four 
puiusdrthas? They are devoid of agama (traditional lore); 
what traditional lore was declared for them by the wise among 
the brahmanas for enabling them to secure the three viz. dharma, 
aitha and kama? Sumantu replies:*®* listen to the Dharma- 
sastras that were declared by wise men for the benefit of all four 
varnas and specially for sudras viz. the 18 Puranas, the life of 
Baraa of the Baghu race ( i. e. the Bamayana) and the Bharata 
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declared by Paragara's son (Vyasa), the compassionate VySsa 
composed a iastra for the benefit of all four varnas in which he 
comprehended the entire meaning of the Veda and the Dharma- 
sSstras; it is an unparalleled boat for all that are engulfed in 
sams&ra. This makes it clear that the Furanas, the Mahabha> 
rata and the Bamayana embody pristine traditions and thoughts 
and were deemed to have been composed as the instruments of 
the education and enlightenment of the common people. As a 
matter of fact we find that some Puranas like Agni, Matsya, 
Visnudharmottara are encyclopaedic and include treatises on 
politics and government, on law, medicine, astronomy, astro- 
logy, poetry, music, sculpture &c. They illustrate India’s life and 


character as a country and exemplify Bharata’s achievements, 
weaknesses and shortcomings. Two questions that arise are : 
(1) could the Puranas including the Vedio mantras quoted 
therein be read by the sudras themselves; (2) supposing that 
Vedio mantras could not be read by the dudras, could they, if 
they were able to do so, by themselves read the purSnas without 
a brahmana’s help. All writers of digests and commentaries 
were agreed that siudras could not read or listen to the Vedio 


mantras contained in the Puranas ( which being meant for the 
benefit of all varnas contained Vedic mantras also), but only 
those that belonged to the three upper classes. Some writers, 
however, were agreeable to Sudras reciting Pauranika mantras in 
religious rites, relying on a passage of the PadmapurSna. But 
others like Kamalakarabhatta, author of the Nirnayasindhu and 
Sudrakamal3kara, held relying on verses of the Bhavisya that 
Pauranika mantras alone were to be used by a brahmana in a 
religious rite for a Sudra, that the Sudra was only to listen to the 
reading of a putana by a brahmana reader. There was a third 
view held by Siidatta and others that a sudra could recite a 
pamSmka mantra, but he should not himself read the Puranas 
and should only listen to the reading of Puranas by a brahmana. 
in the tunes of the Dharmasutras the only mantras employed 
were mosHy Vedic and therefore in the ease of sudras 
C^autamai ri provided that the Sudras were allowed the alter- 
native of saying ‘namah’ in place of a Vedic mantra. In the 
cmturies preceding Christ the sudras would naturally have been 
attracted to Buddha’s teaching as it was addressed to all 
moudmg dudras Comparatively early orthodox writers like 
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Kumanla knew that the Sudras formed the largest number of 
professed Buddhists when he says'”® ‘ the dicta of l§akya and 
others wore all opposed, except a few relating to self-restraint, 
chanty and the like, to all the fourteen sources of learning, 
were promulgated hy Buddha and others that had strayed from 
the path of the three V edas and did acts contrary ( to the Veda ) 
and that those dicta were presented by them to those who were 
' deluded, who were outside the pale of the three Vedas, who 
mostly comprised the 4th varna {1. e. sudra) and those that had 
lost caste*. Therefore, the learned brahmanas who wanted to 
wean sections of the masses (including sudras) away from 
Buddhist teachings composed new Pauranifca mantras by the 
thousand and employed them in all religious rites like sraddhas, 
yratas &o. It was, therefore, that earlier mbandha writers like 
Srldatta were prepared to allow Sudras to recite Pauranika"” 
mantras. But when centuries had elapsed after Buddhism had 
disappeared from India, orthodox brahmana writers like 
Kamalakara"®’ (who wrote his IT. S. in 1613 A. D.) showed a 
stiffer attitude by confining Sudras merely to the listening to. 
Puranas road by a brahmana and by not allowing them oven to 
recite a Pauranika mantra. It may bo noted that the Nara- 
simhapurana in laying down the duties of Sudras provides that 
they should listen to the reading of puranas by a brahmana 
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(reader) and should worship Narasimha {aoatara ofVisnu). 
The relation of Sruti, Smrti and Pnranas and their spheres of 
application are summed up in the Naradlyapurana as follows ; — 
“ The Veda exists in different forms ; there is the Veda which 
has the performance of sacrificial rites ( as its sphere ) ; snartis are 
the Veda for the householder’s stage; both those are centered in 
( or supported by ) the Furanas. Just as this wonderful world 
sprang from the ancient Being (God), there is no doubt that all 
this literature arose from the Furanas. I hold that the meaning 
(or purpose) of the Furanas is more extensive (or superior to) 
than the meaning (or purpose) of the Veda. All the Vedas 
always rest on the Furanas ; the Veda is afraid of the man of 
little learning (with the thought that) that man may harm it. 
The Veda does not deal with the movements of the planets, nor 
does it contain correct calculations about the proper times ( for 
religious acts), nor does it deal with the uthivrddht or tithiksaya, 
nor with the determination of the parvans ( amavasya, purnima 
&o.) or eclipses. Determinations about these were formerly 
made in Itihasa and Furanas. What is not seen in the Vedas 
is aU noticed in the Smrtis; what is not seen in both is declared 
in the Furanas. What is declared by the Vedas and what is 
declared by the auxiliary lores — it is Veda that is declared by 
Smrtis and Furanas. The person who looks upon Furanas in 
any other light would be born as a lower animal The 
Npadiyapurana^®^ further states ‘ the merit acquired by those 
wicked men who speak about Furanas as atlha-bddas (mere 
laudatory or condemnatory statements) are destroyed and 
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the wicked man who regards as arthavadas the Puranas that are 
the means of uprooting ( the evil effects of ) all acts, reaches 
Hell’. 


The Puranas introduced several striking changes in the 
religious rites, practices and ideals of the people. The most 
characteristic thought and the keynote of the Puranas is to 
declare how great rewards and results could be secured with 
little effort The Visnupurana (VI. 2) narrates how sages 
approached Vyasa with the question * in what age does a little 
dAarina yield very great rewards'? VySsa was bathing in the 
Ganges; he came out, uttered ‘Sudra is good and Kali is good’ 
and then again plunged into the river ; then he again came out 
and said 'well done, O Sudral you ate blessed’; he again 
plunged into the river, came out and said ‘ women are good and 
blessed; who is more blessed than they’. When he finished his 
bath and performed his morning rites, the sages asked him to 
explain what ha meant-by calling Kali, Sudras and women good 
and blessed. He replied; *aman secures in a single day and 
night in Kali age as much reward of tapas, celibacy and jajia as 
is obtained in ten years in Krta age, in one year in Treta and 
in a month in Dvapara ; therefore, I spoke of Kali as good ; in 
Kali ago a man secures merely by the glorification or incessant 
repetition of the name of KeSava what he would secure by deep 
meditation in Krta, by sacrifices in Treta, and by worship in 
Dvapara ; I am pleased with Kali because a man secures great 
eminence of dharma with a little effort Persons of the three 
higher varnas have to study the Vedas after observing many 
strict rules, then they have to perform sacrifices which require 
wealth,, they incur sin if they do not perform their duties 
properly ; they cannot eat and drink as they please, but are 
dependent on the observance of many rules as to food &o. ; 
dvijas secure higher worlds after great trouble; the Sudra 
secures his worlds by serving the three varnas, he has the right 
to offer the pakayajuas ( without mantras ) and therefore he is 
more blessed than a dvija He has not to observe strict rules 
about proper and disallowed food or drink and therefore he was 
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declared ‘good’ by me. A woman by serving her husband in 
thought, word, and deed aeoures with less trouble the same 
worlds that her husband seoures with great effort and trouble 
and therefore I said a third time about women that they were 
blessed. The acquistion of dhai ma is secured with small trouble 
in Kali age by men who wash off all their sins by the water in 
the form of the qualities of their soul; sudras do the same by 
being intent on service to dvijas and women also secure the 
same without trouble by service to their husbands. Therefore 
all these three are regarded by me as most blessed. The 
Brahmapurana chapter 229 verses 62-SO are identical with Visnu- 
purSna VI, 2. 15-30 and 34-36. The Yisnupurana emphasizes 
that each one must do one’s duty in the society in which one is 
born or one’s duty which one has undertaken, that, if a person 
does this, he reaches the same higher worlds, whether he be a 
br^mana or a sudra. This doctrine is the same as taught in 
the Bhagavadglta^^ 18. 45 and 46 *a person seoures the highest 
perfection ( final emancipation) by being intent on carrying 
out the duties appropriate to him ; man seoures perfection { or 
bliss) by worshipping with the performance of his peculiar 
duties ( not with flowers and the like or by words ) Him from 
whom ah beings proceed and by whom all this (world) is 
enveloped’. Ancient works like the Yedas, Jaimini’s sutras on 
Mimamsa and the Yedantasutras did not consider or discuss 
how women or sudras were to secure higher spiritual life and 
final Beatitude. The Yedantasutra (I. 3.34-38) denies to the 
siidra the right to study the Yeda and the Upanisads. Buddha’s 
teaching held out the same promise of liberation from suffering 
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to all men irrespective of class or caste and was therefore most 
attractive to sudras. The Bhagavadgita and the PnrSnas 
changed the whole outlook of Indian society, >n‘g >i or low, and 
promised the same higher spiritual life or worlds to all who did 
their work under a sense of social duty, did not hanker after 
mundane rewards and brought all their actions, in whatever 
avocation they might be engaged, as an offering to God, In the 
Padmapuranai^ Vyasa is made to say to Yudhisthira: “It is 
not possible to observe in the Kali age the rules of Dharma laid 
down by Manu and by the Vedas; the one thing which one 
should do is to observe a fast on Ekada^I in both fortnights (of 
a month), which is an easy means (that) requires little wealth, 
that entails little trouble, but yields great rewards, that is the 
very essence (of the teachings) of all Puranas; he should be 
pure and on Dvadasi after worshipping Kesava with flowers he 
should first feed brahmanas and then himself take his meal; 
those who desire to secure heaven should perform thisvrata 
throughout their lives; even persons of evil conduct, the greatest 
sinners devoid of dharma, do not go to Yama ( do not fall into 
heU) if they fast on EkadasI,” The Sutasamhita states ‘effort 
for acquiring true knowledge (of the Self) is meant for all (for 
persons even lower than fiudras), that effort made by explaining 
in a different language (than Sanskrit) and by the lapse of 
enough time will tend to the good ( of the lowest )'. This clearly 
shows how the Puranas put before all people easy ways whereby 
they could attain bliss in the Hereafter. 

The Baud Dh. S., Manu and Vasistha emphasize that 
one should not invite a large company of brahmanas at a 
sraddha, because a large company destroys these five ( advan- 
tages ) viz showing proper respect to invitees, propriety of place 
and time, cleanliness and the securing of worthy brahmanas and 
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it was further provided by the Amsaaana-parva^^ and others 
that one should not go deep into examining the learning, family 
and character of brahmanas in a rite for the gods, but in rites 
for the Manes olose examination as to these matters is proper 
(or justified). The Pnranas want against both these prescrip- 
tions. They are not tired of reoommending again and again 
profuse expense in sraddhas and condemning stinginess (lit. 
Toguishness in spending money ) in sraddhas and also in such 
other matters as the observances of EksdaSi. For example, the 
Visnupurana*^ quotas nine verses (111.14 22-30) as uttered 
by the pitrs, two of which may be translated here ‘ Would that 
a wise and blessed person be born in our family who not indulg- 
ing in stinginess in spending wealth will offer pindas to us and 
who would donate to brahmanas for our sake jewels, clothes, a 
large conveyance, wealth and all enjoyments if he has riches’ ! 
Padma^*” recommends that avoiding stinginess brings pleasure 
tothepjfrs. The Matsya (56.11) prescribes that one should 
not show stinginess in the Krsnastamlvrata, The Padma says 
that iiiat bad man who being possessed of wealth celebrates the 
jagara on Ekadatl in a close-fisted way loses his soul. The 
Br^mapurSna*^® says in a general way that whoever does a 
religious act with stinginess is a sinner. 

Manu(I[1. 149) provides that ‘in rites in honour of gods 
one who knows dharma should not critioaUy examine the 
brahmanas to be invited for dinner, but in a rite for ancestors 
one should carefully investigate (the fitness of) brahmanas’ 
ihis does not mean that in rites for gods any one may be 
invited. We have to observe the general rule of Manu (III. 128) 
that donors should give only to a man who has studied the Yeda 
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dinner in rites for gode or pitra. So v/hat Manu III, 149 moans 
is tliat deep investigation of ancestry &o. is not necessary in 
rites for gods. 

It is provided by the Vayu that there is to bo no exami- 
nation of the (inalities and character of the brahmanas at Gaya 
and the Varahapurana provides that all brahmanas of Mathura 
are like gods and that a brahmana of Mathura not knowing 
even a rlt verse is superior to a brahmana of another place that 
has studied the four Vedas, Vide H, of Dh- vol, IV, pp. 579, 670 
for detaib of Gaya and Mathura brahmanas. The Fadmapurana 
and the Skanda ( KasJkhanda 6, 56-57 ) recommend that at tlrthas 
(sacred places) one should not engage in investigation (of the 
v/orth) of brahmanas, and that Manu declares that brahmanas 
appearing (at a tirtha) and desiring food should bo fed,“** 

It is not unlikely that the above passages from the V&yu, 
Varaha and Fadma are later interpolations. When Fuddhisrn 
was flourishing largo companies of Buddhist monks wore fed by 
the people. When Buddhism declined and disappeared from 
India after the 13th or 13th century A. D, people came to believe 
that there was great merit in feeding poor brahmanas just as in 
former times people fed monks and the Furanas might have only 
echoed and emphasised the general sentiments of the people. If 
the people in general had not come to believe in this, the author 
feels that no amount of interpolations or insistence by the so- 
called crafty brahmanas would have been efTectivo, Writers, 
We.-jtern or Indian, that, relying on the notions current in the 
19th and 20th centuries, pass severe and unmeasured strictures 
on the provisions for brahmanas in the Furanas do great 
injustice to the authors of Furanas that flourished about a 
thousand years ago or mare. Such writers should compare 
Indian medieval conditions, ideas and doings of brahmanas 
v/ith the claims of the Fopcs, Christian priests, Inguisitions and 
the state of monastic Orders in Europe from about the 10th 
century A. D, to the 15th century. In comparison it would bo 
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found that the conditions in Euiopa were terribly worse than in 
India in those centuries.^®* 

As a consequence of the ahovementioned dominating 
principle the Puranas strongly recommend dana ( gifts, parti- 
cularly of food ), pilgrimages and baths in sacred waters, vratas, 
ahimsa, bhakti, repetition of the name of god, sraddhas Sco, 
These will be briefly illustrated below. 

The Puranas institute a comparison between solemn Vedio 
sacrifices on the one hand and pilgrimages and baths at sacred 
places on the other. The Vanaparva^^® contrasts the two as 
follows, “ the solemn sacrifices promulgated by the sages cannot 
be accomplished by a poor man ; sacrifices require many imple- 
ments and a collection of various materials, which are secured 
by kings or sometimes by rich men, but not by poor men who 
have to rely on themselves alone, who have no helpers and who 
do not possess means. Going to holy places confers merit and 
surpasses sacrifices. One does not secure that reward by such 
sacrifices as Agnistoma, in which profuse fees are distributed, 
which is secured by repairing to sacred places.” Vida H, of Dh. 
vol, IV pp. 561-564 for further encomiums of sacred places and 
the virtues to be cultivated for reaping the full merit of 
pilgrimages. 

In pursuance of the same dominant principle the Anus^ 
sana-parva and Puranas extol fasts and vratas. The Anusasana- 


1494, For the barbarities and abominations in every European country 
of the laqnisitian, particularly in Spain, one may read W H. Eule's 
'History of the Inquisition' (1868), particnlary pp 298-314 on 'In- 
quisition in Goa' and Rafael Sabatini's work on 'Torquemeda and the Spanish 
Inquisition '( 8th ed in 1937), 'the Spanish Inquisition* by Prof. A. S. 
TurberviUe (Home University Library, 1932 ), who is constrained to say on 
p. 235 that at the best the Holy Office in Spmr^ has a terrible record of 
destruction; Cambridge Medieval History vol VI, chap. XX on • Heresies 
and the Inquisition m the Middle Ages * ( 1929 ) pp. 699-726. Cambridge 
Medieval History vol VI. pp. 694-695 where it is shown that * Indulgences ’ 
( granting forgiveness of sins and a certificate of entry in Paradise ) were 
freely put on sale by the highest ministers of the Christian Church in the 
- hands of licensed traders without the necessity of any confession and penit- 
ence and that they became a formidable bar to the proper working of the 
penitential system of the Church, 

1495. itRl g qu l gnura 83 17. vide H. of Dh. vol. 

IV p, 561 n 1263 for the whole passage. 
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paiva^** (107 5-6 ) remarks that fasts are equal to sacrifices in 
the matter of rewards They are put forward as superior to 
sacrifices in Padma.^®^ It says; Visnuvrata is super-eminent ; 
■ a hundred Vedic sacrifices are not equal to it, by performing a 
i sacrifice one may go to heaven, hut one who observes the Karti- 
} kavrata goes to Vaikuntha (the world of Visnu) Por the 
j exaggerated importance attached to fasts and vratas, vide pp. 

* 43-45 above. 


First dana. High eulogies of gifts have been sung from 
the Rgveda downwards. The subject of dana ( gif ts ) in all its 
aspects has been dealt with in the H of Dh. vol, H pp. 837-888. 
The Mahabh^ata in numerous places (particularly in the whole 
of Anusasana-parva) and the Furanas such as Matsya chap S2~ 
92 and 274-289, Agni chap. 208-213, Varaha 99-111, Padma V. 
21. 81-213 ( which agree almost verbatim with Matsya 83-92), 
Padma II. 39-40 and 94, IH 24, Xurma 11. 26 devote a great 
deal of space to the subject of danas. But here only two topics 
in relation to gifts will be dealt with, viz. gifts of food and gifts 
to brahmanas The Pgveda condemns the person as merely a 
sinful one who does not offer food to the gods nor to his friends 
and uses it only to fill his own belly. The Ait. Br and the 
Tail** Br. speak of ‘food’ as ‘pr4na’ (life) The Baudi®® Dh. 
S states *' all beings depend on food, the Veda says ‘food is life,’ 
therefore food should be given (to others), food is the highest 
offering”, ManuH®* and Visnu Dh. S. state ‘the man who 
cooks food only for his own sake ( and not for offering to gods 
and men) eats merely sin’. The Bhagavadgita carries the same 
message * those who eat food left after offering in sacrifice are 
freed from all sins, but those who cook food for their sake alone 
eat sin ’, The Padma has a fine passage 'those who always feed 
the cripple, the blind, children, old men, persons that are dis- 


1496. 





1497. ^ itoagu wg sr mm i mg tgos snrasi- 

aaill 'iwin. 21 29. The same idea is repeated in nm VI. 96 25. 

umu ^ X ii7. 6. 

1499. sra’ mu i UiHum-W Ig t ft 5tt II. 8 . 8, 3, ara 5 Vtoi; I $ WT 35, 1 
10 the fifth gatha recited by 

1500. iSunfw aim gra. i iRntgm sigrasmrw i? smi 

5R. 11 u. II* 3. 68. ^ 

1501. in. 118,04^349^ 67.43, 
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aasod, helpless and pinched by penury, always enjoy bliss in 
heaven; there is no and to the merit (accumulated) by con- 
structing wells and tanks, where aquatic animals and others 
moving on land drink water when they desire, for water is the 
life of living beings and life is centred in water’. The distribu- 
tion of food particularly to learned brahmanas is highly praised 
in Brahma-purana^^® 218, 10-32, Padma V. 19. 289-307m, Agni 
211. 44-46. ‘ The gift of food is superior to all gifts ; food is the 
life of men, frofli food spring all beings ; the worlds are depen- 
dent on food, therefore food is praised; man secures heaven by 
the gift of food; a person who joyfully gives food acquired by 
just means to brahmanas deeply learned in the Veda is released 
from all sins * says Brahma. The Agnipurana says ‘ The gifts of 
elephants, horses, chariots, mala and female slaves and houses 
do not come up even to a sixteenth part of the gift of food ( in 
merit), a person who committing a great sin afterwards 
distributes food becomes free from all sins and secures everlast- 
ing worlds’ (211. 44-46). The Eurma*®'® prescribes ‘ a man 
should give to a brahmacSrin (Vedic student) food every day 
(i. e. when he comes begging), thereby he becomes free from all 
sins and reaches the abode of Brahma*. Similarly, Padma cana 
upon house-holders to give as much cooked food to ascetics as 
would fill the begging bowL From very ancient times a house- 
holder was called upon to perform five Yajiias ( sacrifices ) daily, 
^o of which were Sahharana and honouring a guest ( Manu 
^ 70) and ha was to place food on the ground for persons who 
had lost caste, who suffered from Ic^thsome diseases, to csnriaiqa 
dop, crows and even insects ( Ap. Dh S n. 4 9. 5, Manu In’ 
92). Vide H. of Dh. voL n. pp. 745-747 on Vaisvadeva and 
Jialiharana.^ Underlying these provisions was the noble senti- 
mep of universal kindliness and charity, the persistent idea 
inat, in spite of social gradations, rules and prejudices dividing 


I -sTrm ugiRnoiT fRnisr^s 
svRtfgat i -eiwrv f| i 


1502. 
nwmhii; 

15 WdUUnS UTsm-. I 

stST5=. 
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men from each other, one Supreme Light pervades and illumi- 
nates the meanest of creatures and makes the whole world kin. 
This spirit of a householder to regard it as his duty to offer food 
to all needy persons and particularly to poor and deserving 
students and brahmanas has prevailed almost to the present day, 
though during the last few years shortage of food, high prices 
and rationing have undermined it a great deal. 

Then as to gifts to brahmanas. In the first place, it must 
be remembered that all brahmanas were not priests and are not 
priests in modern times. Similarly, all priests in all Indian 
temples and shrines are not brahmanas Temple priests are 
comparatively a later institution and in olden times they were 
looked down upon and are regarded as inferior brahmanas even 
in modern times, Manu (HI. 152) states that a devdaka (a 
brahmana who performed for remuneration service before the 
image in a temple ) was unfit to be invited at a siraddha or to 
ofiiciate in a sacrifice to gods, if he continuously served for three 
years in that capacity. The ideal set before brahmanas from 
very ancient times was of poverty, of plain living and high 
thinking, of abandoning the active pursuit of riches, of devotion 
to the study of the Veda and ^astras, of cherishing a high 
culture and of handing down literature and cultural outlook. 
Smrtis like Ysj I, 213 recommend that even if a brahmana be 
fit for receiving a religious gift he should refuse gifts and 
thereby he secures the same worlds that habitual donors secure. 

It was for preserving such high ideals among biS.hmanas that 
Yhj I 333 prescribes that a king should make gifts of cows, 
gold and land and should bestow on learned brahmanas houses 
and requisites for marriage (maidens, expenses of marriages 
). Vide H. of Dh. voL IL pp. 856-858 where references are 
given to inscriptions containing donations to brahmanas of 
houses and marriage expenses. In these days every body talks 
of the high culture and literary traditions of ancient India. But 
who cultivated the vast Vedio and other Sanskrit literature, 
preserved it and propagated it for several millenia? The answer 
would have to be that it was mostly due to some of the 
brahmanas who stuck to the ancient ideal for thousands of years. 

If the Ilgveda can be put forward in these days as the most 
ancient of the literary monuments in any Aryan language, who 
preserved its more than ten thousand verses with unparallelled 
care by oral transmission without hardly any variant readings. 
The reply will again have to be that the brahmanas did it by a 



Self-denial by many brahmams 

self-denying ordinance. The Biahmanas had to study the Veda 
with auxiliary Tores withont«<« an eye to any ulterior motive, 
but simply as a duty and to understand the meaning thereof, 
they were to teach the Veda and other lores without demanding 
beforehand a fee. they had to bring up their own families, per- 
form sacrifices and make gifts themselves. The only substantial 
sources of income were ofSoiating at sacrifices and religious 
rites and receiving gifts. These sources must always have been 
variable, fitful and precarious The brahmanas had no power to 
tax people as in the case of tithes in the West. Nor had they 
a regularly paid hierarchy of deacons, priests, bishops and 
archbishops as in the Anglican Church Therefore, the 
brahmanas are advised to approach the king or a rich person for 
their livelihood (vide Gautama IX 63 ‘Yogaksemartham-Isvaram 
adhigacoet ). It should be noted that before Buddhism spread 
far and wide the sutias and smitis emphasized that religions 
gifts fllinnld be made only to a worthy brahmana, learned and 
well-conducted. For example, Apastamba****® prescribes 'one 
should invite for dinner in all religious acts brahmanas that are 
puce, that have studied the Veda and that one should distribute 
gifts at a proper time and place, on occasions of purificatory 
rites and when there is a worthy recipient.’ To the same effect 
are Vas. Dh. S m. 8, VI. 30, Mann ( m. 128, 132, IV. 31), Yaj. 
(1.201), Daksa (HI. 26 and 31). Not every brahmana was in 
those ancient times a proper recipient for a gift, but he had to 
possess qualities of what is called ‘pBtra’. A few definitions of 
patra may with advantage be cited here. The Anusasana-parva'^ 
has a long passage emphasizing tbs qualities of a deserving 
brahmana : ‘gifts made to good brahmanas that are free from 
anger, that are intent on dharma, are devoted to truth and self- 

1505 . mosiiwii W l { Kielhorn', 

vol. I p 1) quotes it as afprn Vide H of Dh vol. II pp. 105-110 on the 
duties of brahmanas and their sources of income in ancient times. 

1506. I ur ng g 

5# qisuPt nOuiqin'S i snv. w. U 6 15 9-l0 Compare 1 % III. 98. 

1507. Some of the verses of 23 33-41 may, be cited here; 

^ ^ i arasnr nr-rii gw 

i n^, %. » 
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control yield great rewards ; the sages regard that brahmana as 
jjatra who studies the four Vedas with their angas (auxiliary 
lores like phonetics, grammar &o ), who is active in doing six 
acts (viz abstaining from wine and meat, observing the bonnds 
of morality, purity, study of the Veda, sacrifices, makin g gifta ). 
' Even a single eminent brahmana endowed with intellect, Vedio 
learning, good conduct and character saves the whole family; 
one should bring from afar a brahmana on hearing that he is 
possessed of good qualities and is approved by good men and 
should welcome him and honour him in all ways’ Yap furni- 
shes^ a brief but striking definition of a worthy brahmana 
'not by Vedio learning alone nor by {apccs ( austere life ) alone 
worthiness arises ; that person is declared to be po^ra ( worthy 
recipient for a religious gift) where both these (i. e Vedic 
learning and tapas ) and good conduct exist* Manu provides 
that religious gifts given to a brahmana who has not studied 
the Veda or who is avaricious or deceitful are fruitless and lead 
the donor to hell ( IV. 192-194 ). The Bhagavadgita also ( 17 22 ) 
condemns a gift given to an unworthy person as tamasa ( affected 
by tamos, arising from ignorance or delusion). 

As Buddhism grew in popularity and secured also royal 
support, the brahmanas had to tackle several tasks. They had 
to keep the number of brahmanas at a high level, they had to 
find maintenance for those devoted to the deep study of the 
Veda and they had to make accommodation with prevalent 
Buddhist thou^ts by assimilating as many of them as possible 
in their own writings. Every brahmana could not possess the 
memory, the intelligence and the persistent endeavour for long 
years required for memorizing and mastering even his own Veda 
and its subsidiary Literature. If one hundred brahmana families 
were patronized, hardly ten percent of them could have been 
masters of their own Veda, but there was always the possibility 
that those who ware not themselves good Vedic scholars might 
have sons, some of whom might turn out to be profound students 
of the Veda, Therefore, the munber of brahmanas was to be 
increased and they had to be fed and not to be allowed to fritter 
away energy and time in working for their bread It is mainly 
due to these factors that some of the Puranas contain incessant 
and frantic appeals for gifts to brahmanas. 


1508. w wnvi dtrex qiS i vw ^ » 

vng. 1 . 200. 
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At the t-imn wlien most of the Puranaa ■weio composed, the 
TM-5TiTna.Tiag were hemmed in by great difSeulties and hostile 
forces. I^om about the 3rd century B. O. to the 7th century 
AD. Buddhism enjoyed royal patronage under such great 
kings as Atoka, Kaniska and Sarsa. Buddhism was not really 
a revolt against caste, but against the sacrificial system, against 
the Veda and its authority to show the way to salvation. 
Buddha did not found a new religion, but he was a great re- 
former of Hinduism. He laid sole stress on moral effort, ahimsS, 
satya &o. which had ahaady been integrated into Hinduism 
and were part of it and which continue to this day to be part of 
Hinduism. Buddha in his first sermon in the deer-park near 
Banaras preached that one who renounced the world should shun 
two extremes^®* viz. the pursuit of pleasures and the practice of 
useless austerities, that it is the course discovered by him that 
led to wisdom and nil lidna. He expounded the four noble 
Axioms or Truths (Aryasatyani) viz. suffering (fiuhkha), the 
cause of suffering viz. tanha i. e. trsi^ ( duhkharsamudaya ), 
the suppression of suffering ( duhkha-nirodha), and the way that 
leads to the suppression of suffering ( duhkha-nirodhagamini 
patipada ). This last is the Hoble Eight-fold path ( astangiko 

1S09. For the ttvQ estiemes to be shanaed, vide DfaammEicakka-ppava- 
ttana-sutta ( laaagoratioa of the kiagdom of Kighteousness ) S B. E. 
vol XI. p 146. 

1310. It may be noted that in the Upani^ds and the giving 

up of gs<nt or gnu IS emphasized Vide vgfj ^ gmu 

ffuat: 1 3w sujat g!3l>i= vi. 14; vr ptgsn 

^ I ^ fbrert groit gvigl 2. 36. 

7 21. 3tgn«g m. 68. 100, tra 

SKBI iftsgn^i giipcl. 174. 46. gtg 93. 101, is^iua HI. 68 103. 

1510 a. Vide Bhammacakka-ppavattana-suttain S.B. E. vol. XI. p. 147 
for the eightfold path. The Pali words are : 41 **U 

grgi, uwti ?rwn- 

Vide also (Pali Text Society) vol. I. p, 157, ngigni 

( Oldenberg ) vol. I, p 10 ( 1. 6. IS ) and para 4 p. 3 ( ed , 

by Sis ter Vajira, Sarnath ) and for gjig, -g f 

'riS’igt, vide ugigni ( I 6.19-22 ), ibid p. 10. These four are called 3u4ui»tU% 
which may mean ‘ the four Noble Troths * or • the four Truths found by the 
Arya’ (Buddha). This bears a very close resemblance' to the fourfold 
amoms in Yoga and Medicine set out in r fi n g yfvnsV ‘VUT FltT^cUI4ll4ii 
fbitgufiTii 

i_ ira ■aa c ff %v: > urnussqvis u-JIm V 
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m3rgah ) yiz. light views, right thoughts or aspirations, right 
speech, right actions, right Jiving, right exertion, right recollec- 
tion ( or mindfulness ), right meditation ( i. e. briefly leading a 
virtuous life) These doctrines preached to all by the noble Buddha 
and his disciples were attractive as remarked by Ehys DavidB,*®^* 
particularly to the iiudras whose social position was low in the 
Vedic times and also in the days of the smrtis. No one could 
study the Veda in the presence of a Sudra, a Sudra could not 
perform sacrifices and had to serve the three higher varnas in very 
ancient times. Almost the same position was assigned to him 
by,Manu ( Vni. 413) viz. that he was created by God for serving 
the brahmana,. though it is doubtful whether this could be or 
was enforced. Vide H. of Dh. voL n. pp. 33-36 and pp 154-164 
for the position and disabilities of Sudras from the Vedic times 
up to the days of the Smrtis. It should not, however, be supposed 
that all India had become Buddhist. Millions still remained 
Hindus. There was the danger and fear that with royal patron- 
age and the attractive features of Buddha’s teachings large 
masses might forsake their ancient faith. 

The brahmanaa of the times when Buddhism was at its peak 
had to strive to keep the banner of the Vedic religion flying, to 
deprive Buddhism of its hold on the masses of the people and 
even on the intelligentsia and to make them stick to the old 
fold. Buddhism itself had changed a great deal in its ideals, 
doctrines, sometime before the beginning of the Ohristian 
era and for centuries thereafter. Buddha’s original doctrines 
were aimed at individual effort and salvation of the individual 
by his own effort and self-culture. Early Buddhist texts deny 
the existence of anything like a soul *5^ and find no place for 

^ 1511. Vide his eloquent Intro to S. B. H. vol. XI p. 142 ' Never in 
the history ol the world bad a scheme of salvation been put forth so 
simple in its nature, so free from any superhuman agency, so independent 
of, so even antagonistic to the belief In a soul, the belief in God, the hope 
for a future life, Buddha put forth deliberately the doctrine of a salva- 
tion to be ' found here in this life in an inward change of heart to be 
brought about by perseverance in a more system of self-culture and of self- 
control. That system is called the Noble Eight-fold Path ’ 

1512 Vide ‘ Questions of Milinda' {II, 3, 6) in S. B. E. vol., XXXV 
pp. 88-89 for a discussion of the doctrine that there is no soul and pp. 520, 
71-77 for the Buddhist theory of kamma (karma) and for the theory that 
what IS reborn is nama-fupa { name and form ) and not the soul.^ TIio 
SaundarSnanda ( B I. ed 16 28-29) says vut wvrnH 
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the idea of God. Though Buddha spoke of Mrvambe not 
elearly define it nor does ho specify the condition of the indivi- 
dual when he enters nirvana. ASvaghosa 

the extinction of a flame ( Saundarananda, chap. XVi. 

Because the doctrine of karma was deeply rooted in the popular 
mind at the time of Buddha, Buddhism took over that doctrine, 
which, to men who are not Buddhists, appears to he contradic- 
tory of the denial of the existence of a souL The word ‘ Dhamma 
is used in three senses in the Pali ‘ Dhammapada’ ( which being 
mentioned in the questions of Milinda is earlier than the 3nd 
century B. O. ) viz. ( 1 ) the truth or law preached by Buddha, 
(3) thing or form, ( 3 ) way or mode of life. 

’ As stated above, the original Buddhism preached by the 
Buddha and his followers in the first century or two after his 
pannu vano was more or less a strict ethical code for individuals 
who sought salvation from the misery of the world. The three 
central conceptions of very early Buddhism were the three 
refuges ( or ralnas ) Buddha, Dharma and Sangha, the Pour 
Noble Truths and the Eightfold Path. Gradually a new doctrine 
was evolved ^513 It came to be thought that to care for one’s 
own deliverance and spend all efforts thereon was rather selfish, 
that as the Buddha himself out of compassion for suffering 
humanity worked for forty-five years to lead men to salvation 
by his exhortations and sermons, so a Buddhist should prefer to 
put off his own deliverance, should work for the deliverance of 
his fellowmen out of compassion ( karuvia ) for their miserable 
lot and in doing so should be ready to be born again and again, 
should not care for his own salvation and should not be afraid 
of sa7»sara Those holding these latter views deified Buddha, 
taught that Buddhahood was attained by Siddhartha after under-' 
going numerous births in doing service and rendering help to 
others and that this was a superior code of conduct ( Mahayana, 
the Great Vehicle or Way ) to the selfish code of salvation for an 
individual himself { which came to be called Hinayana, the lesser 
Vehicle or Way ) This extra-regarding gospel of Mahayana was 
very attractive and won great support in most countries of Asia.^®** 

1513. H. Kern in his ' Manual of Buddhism * (in the Grundriss p. 122 

holds that Mahayanism is much indebted to the Bhagavad—gita. Compare 
‘ b » V. 25 with the Mahayana view. 

1514. The number of Books on Buddhism is legion. For Mahayana 
Buddhism, vide * An Introduction to. Mahayana Buddhism* by W. M Mc- 
Govern (London, 1922 ) » ' Aspects of Mahayana Buddhism * by Dr, M, N* 

( Continued on next page ) 
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This dootoine of Bodhiaattvas (meaning 'beings destined to 
be enlightened’) is not consistent with the gospel of Buddha as 
preached by him in his first sermon at Banaras. There is a 
difference of ideals between HlnaySna and MahaySna. The 
original gospel relies on self-effort and moral regeneration and on 
the elimination of suffering and misery by the extinction of 
passions and of hankerings or desires and of the desire of 

f Coutinued from last page } 

Dutt (1930), the ■ Bodhiaattva doctrine in Sanskrit Literature' by Dr 
Har Dayal (Kegan Paul, London 1932), ‘The path of the Buddha' ed, by 
Prof. Kenneth W Morgan (New York, 1936 ) written by several scholars from 
different countries (for both Hinayanaand Mahayana). 

A few books for those who want to know more of Buddhism in general 
and of Hinayana and Mahayana are recommended here 'The central 
conception of Buddhism’ (London, 1923), ’the conception of Nirvana' 
(Leningrad, 1927), ‘Buddhist Logic’ vol. I (1958), all by Th, Stcherbatsky; 
'Vedantlc Buddhism of the Buddha’ by J G, Jennings (Oxford Un. Press, 
1948) , ‘ Creed of Buddha ' by Edmond Homes ( Sth ed ) ; * Introduction to 
Tantrik Buddhism' by Dr Shashi Bbushan Das-Gupta ( Cal. University, 
1950), ’the Flame and the Light’ by Hugh I, Faussett (London and 
New York, 1958), ‘the Buddha and his Dbamma’ by Dr, B. E. 
Ambedkar (1957) in which he refrains from considering Buddhist Texts 
except those In Pall ; ' Comparative study of Buddhism and Christianity! 
by Prof. F, Masutanl (Tokyo, 1957), The Mabayana-ratralankara of 
Asahga ( ed. by Prof S. Levi) summarises in two verses (L 9-10) the points 
( five) on which the two schools are In conflict. It-sing's ’ Records of the 
Buddhist religion' translated by Dr J. Takakusu (Oxford, 1896) surprisingly 
enough states (p. 15) 'These two systems are perfectly in accord with the 
noble doctrine. Both equally conform to truth and lead us to Nirvana ’. 
Buddha at least Ignored (if he did not positively deny) God, bo denied the 
individual soul and Eternity, be did not emphasize the most vital Upa- 
nlsad teaching viz, ' anando brahmeti vyajanat ’. He imagined salvation as 
a state of absolute quiescence and therefore regarded ordinary life as misery 
and asserted that salvation may be attained even in this very life He did not 
claim to be God, but a human being There are various kinds of Mahayana 
doctrines and great diversity of definitions It may generally be said that 
works professing to teach Mahayana practically forsake the ideal of a human 
Buddha, preach the worship of Buddha and future Buddhas, and assert that 
Nirvana cannot be attained by the ancient method, that salvation cannot 
come in this very life but after centuries and aeons of the practice of virtue 
and helping others, 

Mantrayana and Vajrayana are said by some to bo branches of Maha- 
yana, about the latter of which a good deal will bo said in the next section. 
According to Bhiksu Rahula Sankrtyayana, Vajrayana ( 700-1200 A.D ) Is 
a synonym of Mahayana (400—700 A D, ) and merely the ulterior develop- 
ment of it (vide p. 211 of the paper ’L’ Originc du Vajrayana otLe 3 84 
Siddbas' in J. A. vol. 225 (1934) pp. 209-230, 
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lifflisis itself. Buddha's original teaching regarded it as a waste 
of time to ponder over such questions as ' Have I existed Anting 
the ages that are past or have I not? Shall I exist th 

ages of the future? Do I after all exist or am I not? _ The 
Sabhaaavasutta (9-13) says that a wise man walking in the 
noble eightfold path understands what things 
sideied and what things ought not to be considered. Vide 
voL SI. pp. 398-300. Buddhism brought half of Asia under its 
influence not only by its promise of salvation to all by self-help, 
but more so by its teachings of profound tenderness, of active 
charity, of goodness and gentleness. Mahayana laid great stress 
on doing good to all and on bhakti. Both the original teaching 
of Hinayana and the Mahayana teaching are attractive in their 
own way. 


Buddhism insisted on the five slias*®'® that were binding on 
all Buddhists viz. prohibition of injury to and destruction of 
life, of theft, of sexusd impurity, of lying and of intoxicating 
liquors. !Fiva more precepts ( which together with the preceding 
five were called DaSasiksapadas ) were added for Buddhist priests, 
viz. prohibition of eating at forbidden hours, of attending 
wordly amusements such as dancing, song, music and shows, of 
the use of unguents and ornaments, of the use of a large or 
ornamented conch and of the receiving of gold and silver. 
About the silos it is clear that they were adopted from the 
ancient Upanisadie and Dharmasutra teachings. The CShandogya 
narrates how Asivapati, king of Kekaya, boasted before five 
great householders and theologians * in my^®” kingdom there is 
no thief, no miser, no drunkard, no man without a fire-altar in 
his house, no ignorant person, no adulterer, much less an 
adulteress’. The same Upanisad^*® quotes an ancient verse * a 
man who steals gold, who drinks liquor, who dishonours his 
guru’s bed, who kills a brahmaua — -these four fall and a fifth 
also that associates with any one of these four.' It will be shown 


1515, That destruction of desires is ntrvSna is stated m Kataoasutta 
14 and the simile mentioned is that of a lamp being extinguished ( by lack 
of oil) ^ 

ISifi. vide 2, (II 43 p. 65 ) for the five silas and 

Kern's ‘Manual of Indian Buddhism' p 70. 

1517. igr^stRt: 

’ilQSRf iSft SU: 1 m. V H. 5. 

1518. 1 dvvw gvi ^ vaiis 

m av- v. lo. 9. 
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a little later how ahimsa was emphasized even in the IJpanisads. 
Thus ahimsa, non-stealing, sexual purity, truthfulness had 
already been emphasized in the oldest tJpanisads That an 
asootio*®^® had to give up all property and beg for keeping body 
and soul together is made clear by Br. Tip. HI. 5 1 and IV. 4. 23, 
Jabalopanisad 5, Qautama IQ. 10-13, Vasistha X The other 
five precepts for priests such as not receiving gold or silver or 
giving up unguents, flowers, dancing, singing and music are 
laid down by Gautama 11 19 and IQ. 4, Vasistha X. 6 &o. 
for Vedic students and ascetics Vida H. Kern (in ‘Manual of 
Indian Buddhism, Grundriss p. 70} who remarks that the 
superior morality for monks is nothing else but the rule of life 
for the diAja in the 4th asrama, when he is a yatt and all the 
details were taken from the Dharma-sutras and Dharmasastras. 


AhimdS — The Mahabharata and the Puranas lay great 
emphasis on ahimsa ( not harming or giving pain to a living 
creature ). The Upanisads too emphasized ahimsa The 
Chandogya^ssi (jogg so in several passages. In IQ. 17 4 it says 
‘ tapas, charity, straight-forwardness, ahimsa, speaking the 
truth — these are the fees of this ( sacrifice without ceremonial ) ’• 
While describing how the person who has attained true know- 
ledge of the Self does not return ( to this samsara), the Chandogya 
says that * he causes no pain to any creature except at tirthas ’. 
The Br. Up. ( V. 3. } says how Prajapati told the gods, the asuras 
and men that the sound ‘da da da’ produced by thundering 


1519. qe t rai^a r^Tgiwtt 

I ^ gv in. 5. l (after the brahmanas have gained 
knowledge of this Self, they abstain from desire for sons, desire for wealth 
and desire for the worlds and wander about as beggars ), am hivII'C 
av d i gm gg. aBTgyrv i snsmrW 5 quoted by 


on Mdl-dtfsl II. 1. 3 and III 4, 20. 
1520 






For the other silas of priests, compare with aiifiu II 19 the following ^ from 
ql n Pltti i q (vol I p 54 SamaHna-phala-sutta II. 45) ‘ RUTt RmltiUl-x**! ' 

unert irfaRuii sHS i vlSiutdl >iis' 


Rral > stuRfi-sTa’-’i&wn uwRuil i ■ 

1521. ai®t aj-dol at auv uRt WllJ^ 

• w ^ ganuail i wt uv VIII is, aaatav 


1 1:? uq. V, 2, 
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cbudB conveys to the gods the necessity of 
tZZJoi compassionCday.) 

Gantaina«“ specifies eight virtues of the sod. the &st 
is compassion for aU beings and states that he who has ^0 forty 
samsfeSras performed on him hut does not possMS ^ 

virtues does not secure absorption into brahm^ The ^^ip^a 

provides ‘ ahimsa is the highest dharma for aU beings . 
a brShmana should never harm ( or pve pain to ) ^y being . 

The words ‘ paramo dharmah C^i^a is^® S 

dharrm ) occur very frequently in the Mahabharata ( e. g. in 
Dronaparva 199.38, Santi 265.6, 329.18, Anusasana 115. 25, 
116. 38, AAvamedhikaparva 28. 16-18, 43, 21). Santiparva 
(296 22-24) enumerates thirteen virtues common to all men, 
of which freedom from cruelty and ahimsa are the first too. 
Vasistha W. 4, Manu X. 63. Taj. 1. 122 prescribe certain virtues 
as necesaary in men of all varnas. Vide H. of Dii. vol. . p. 
notes 25-27. 


A few examples of emphasis on ahimsa in the Puranas may 
be cited, here. The Vamanapuranai«* provides : ahimsn, truth- 


1522. qvi JsiPerwgyc mNnuunw 

srwiHRmns>TT u waBns! 

VIII, 24-25. The (52.8-11) sets out these veiy atmagunas toat 

Gautama meutlons, vide also 25. 32-33 for almost the same ^gbt 

guuas iocludiug ahimsa. 

1523. a i tg4H iRnl irf! U^Mluiqei UT > ealvi 

aif^ ii auQuI 11. 13-14, ufi 192 38; augt, , 

viOTvr S’Kivtii net i 5ni% Z65. 6, u 

50^329 18: affirm mwt tt duw i iSm 'rt wn i atfluT utv vii un: k 

srgmusf 115. 25, 3n|m irhI unf fSur ‘rtiufesr’it < 2i. 

1524 3f^m u(u itni^ gW! I grain"’* 

=5Ri uwfs^ ui^'tiui'hi « w. ^ 

vt itg i sngm uai eiffl-t 

iRVra mem % spiral. II HSr 1. 31. 26-28, these verses are repeated in 
iRT VI. 243. 69-71 ( reads H^r4ii?eig° t iq and 3tu«(cr»3fl nsf^ ) j tresiW felt" 
*11^: I auhtm: l T%»raU! 

nidiSei: I ei^esPHi^aj mft ^Rf^t *31^ tWi afwMsistri^i 

4 R ia.<w ■Hriij’djdtiuiftf n awv 143. 30-32, agnog n, 3i. 
36-38 are the same as mm (except that it reads touW ai) 143, 

30-32, The verses 333 ^ <Sj3'"q559tRURra'Rt occur in ani gfti^OT j.Ol. 
32-34, For the nords vide the Kbanapur . piates of Madbava- 

vatmaniuE. I. vol, 27 p. 312atp. 317 ( ) 

edited by Prof, V. V. Mirash! who assigns it to the 6tb century A, T>, . 

H. D. 119 
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fulnesst absence of stealing, charity, fmbeaiance, self-control, 
quiescence of senses, absence of poor spirit or weakness, purity, 
tapaa — this is the tenfold dharma applicable to all varnas. The 
Padma says : not by ( the study of ) the Vedas, nor by gifts nor 
by tapas, nor by sacrifices do men who kill creatures reach the 
goal of heaven ; ahimsa is the highest dharma, the highest iqpas 
and the highest charity — this is what the sages always say; men 
that axe compassionate treat files, reptiles, stinging insects, 
lice and the like and human beings as themselves. Matsya goes 
so far as to state ; great sages do not commend sacrifice in which 
there is killing; by donating grains of corn gathered in a field, 
roots, fruits, vegetables, vessel for carrying water according to 
their ability, sages practising austerities became established in 
heaven; absence of hatred and greed, self-restraint, compassion 
towards all beings, control of senses, celibacy, tapas, tenderness, 
forbearance and firmness— this is the root of the ancient dharma, 
which is difficult to accomplish. The Brahmanda ( H. 31. 35 
' tasmad-ahimsE dharmasya dvSram-uktam maharsibhih ’ ) 
says that great sages have declared that ahimsa is the door of 
dharma. The Padma ( V. 43. 38 ) says ‘ there is no dana nor 
tapas equal to ahimsa ’. It is interesting to note that the Matsya 
and Brahmanda regard ahimsa as ‘ sanatana dharma ’ and 
condemn animal sacrifices. The Kurma*®*® provides ‘ ahimsa, 
truthfulness, non-stealing, celibacy and non-possession of wealth- 
theae are briefly declared yamas that produce purity of mind 
among men. The great sages declare that ahimsa consists in 
causing no pain to all beings at all times by thought, word or 


iSfiS. ai fSm Bigrw’iT'ririii?! • vui; ■HsfeH: 

arm uaqr • djast 

aft nut » ftf&arar aafhwn ^ 

II. 11. I3-1S The 8 8-9) enumerates the eight saahanas 

at ata of which an IS first and mentions five as in Yamas (abstinences) 
are variously enumerated Kurma appears to follow the ff* 

mns i 

piaui: • ». Mann IV. 204 provides generally that one should always 
practise yamas and that one may not always practise the niyamas, but docs 
not name them, Medhatithi explains that yamas are prohibitions { vw- 
to injure life, not to steal, not to tell an untruth, not to have forbidden 
sexual intercourse and not to possess wealth that belongs to another or 
not to accept gifts), while niyamas consist of positive acU. 
should always study the Veda ( as la Mann IV 147 ) Yaj 
enumerates ten yamas viz celibacy, compassion, forbearance, charity, 
absence of crooked conduct, ahniisii, aon-steallng. sweotne , res 
senses and ten niyamas. The (K 4 ) enumerates ten yamas. 
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deed. There is no dhaima superior to ahimaa, no happiness 
Tii g Tinr than C the practice of ) ahimsa; the 'injury C to life ) that 
is caused according to ( Vedio ) precepts is declared to be ahimsa.’ 
The TJpanisads commended a qualified ahimsa, while the original 
Pali books like the Samanna-phala-sntta forbad injury to all 
living beings. Most of the Puranas, in order to convince the 
masses that they did not lag behind the Buddhist preachings, 
generally insist upon unqualified ahimsS. Time brings about 
strange changes. Professing Buddhists in Ceylon, China Japan 
and many other countries have no objection to partaking of fish 
and meat, while following the insistent advice of the Puranas, 
millions of Indian people ( not only brahmanas but also others 
like vaityas and Madras if Vaisnavas ) have been strict vege- 
tarians for centuries, though Buddhism vanished £rom India 
centuries ago. 

It may be noted, however, that some of the Puranas are 
against carrying the doctrine of ahimsS to extremes. The 
Brahmanda and Yayu both say that there is no sin, great or 
small, in killing a person ( e. g. a tyrant or a de^erado ), when 
many will live in happiness by his death. 

Purta — The Puranas lay the greatest emphasis on what is 
called purtadharma, works of public utility, charity, social 
service and the relief of the poor and distressed. The word 
Ist^pmta occurs in the Bgveda once^®*^ ‘ May you be united in 
the highest heaven with your pitrs ( ancestors ), with Tama and 
with istapurta ’ ( merit acquired by sacrifices and works at public 
utility ). The word igta occ^l^s several times in Bg. ( 1. 162, 15 
1. 164. 15, X. 11. 2, X 82, 2 ), but the meaning is not certain 
except in Bg. X 11. 2 where it appears to mean ‘ sacrifice 
Purta also occurs in Bg. TL 16. 18 and VUE. 46. 21, but the 
meaning is not certain. * Istapurta ’ occurs in several Upanisads, 


152 6. i^ 

n. 36. 188, qjg 69 162 ( reads for }. The 3 T g t 8,Uu t 

141.22 has the same idea in different words l 

SeiRctSU ». The ^gi4d<i ' ( ) p. 300 quotes the 

verse from UTS (with slight variatious viz. for ). The editor 
was unable to trace it. The verse should be read as and not 

as It is printed on p, 300. 

„ (Mil'll! ^ X. 14, 8: 

31{4tciW UTg ^ aiat wt u%ss ^ II X. 11. 2, 
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The Chandogya states ‘But they who, living in a village, 
practise ( a life of ) SMriflces, works of public utility and alms- 
giving reach toward sinoke &o. Similarly, the Pratearupanisad 
asserts ‘ those, who practise the ( mode of ) sacrifices and works 
of public utility as activities to he engaged in, reach only the 
world of the Moon, and it is these that again return to this 
world The Mundaka says ‘ deluded people regarding sacrifices 
and works of public utility as the best do not know ( recognize ) 
any other higher good ; having enjoyed ( their reward ) on the top 
of heaven, they again enter this world or even a lower one 
Manu speaks of ' ista ' and * purta * and recommends that one 
should always practise with a pleased heart sacrificial gifts and 
gifts of the purta kind according to one’s ability on securing a 
deserving brahmana. The AmarakoSa defines ‘ista’ as sacrifices 
and ‘purta’ as works such as digging a well or tank. The 
MSrkandeya defines them as follows ‘ Maintaining the sacred 
fires, tapas, truthfulness, study of the Veda, hospitality and 
Vaiiivadeva-these are called ista ; digging wells and tanks and 
building temples and distribution of food to those that need it— 
these are declared to be purta. The Agnipur^na has similar 
versea The Fadma (71. 243. 10-14) cites the following as 
dharmakarya (religious works); temples of Visnu and Siva, 
tanka, wells, lotus ponds, forest of vata, pippala, mango, kakkola, 
jambu and nimba trees, flower garden, distribution of food from 
morning to sunset, water distribution outside towns &a The 
Skanda*®^ says : the term ‘purta’ is applied in the dharma- 
iSstras to the erection of temples, construction of tanka, ponds 
and wells, laying out parks. Padma ( VI. 244. 34-35 ) says that 
those who build monasteries, cow stables, houses of rest on roads, 


isas. am V §?t urn 

at OT V. 10 3; 9 1 ^ 

I JRi I 9; Sa 

^ n i 2 lo. 

1529, i wyiifliStfaMlid I utlsi vraawra " 

ng. IV. 227: fifoqsi sS 

1530 tivs ucv ^ w i uhh • siri^av ^ 

123-124; 209. 2-3 ( reads =5 MIgRB 

I ^ uS "g The verse is q. PP 24, 290 ns 

'm The above two are 43-44 ( Anan. ). 
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X 2. 10 
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dwellings for ascetics, cottages for the poor and helpless, 
extensive house for Veda study, houses for brShmanas, enter the 
world of Indra ( i. e. heaven ). Atri says that Ista and PSrta 
are dharma common to all dvijasi a sudra is entitled to perform 
piirta-dharmas but not Vaidika rites ( i. e. sacrifices ). The 
Anutasana-parva ( chap. 58 ) describes how parks should be laid 
out and t^u ka constructed with trees on their banks. But the 
Varahapuxana and some smrtis went so far as to declare that 
a man secures only heaven by ista, but he secures moksa ( final 
release from samsara ) by purta 

Sometimes the Puranas express ideas that might strike us 
as rather modern, when they put forward social ■ service and 
removal of suffering and distress as the highest dharma. In the 
Markandeya^ a king solemnly states ‘men do not obtain that 
happiness in heaven or in the world of BrahmS, which springs 
from giving relief to distressed beings. Sacrifices, gifts, tapas 
do not conduce to the relief here and in the next world of that 
man whose heart is not set on relieving the distressed’. The 
Visnu recommends ‘ a wise man should say ( and do ) that alone 
by thought, word and deed which would be for the benefit of 
creatures here and hereafter’. The Skanda-purSna (KSilIkhanda) 
avers ‘adversities of those good men in whose heart doing good 
to others is awake (i. e. active) vanish and prosperity comes to 
them at every step. That purity is not secured by baths at holy 
places, that reward is not obtained by numerous gifts, that 
(result) is not obtained by severe austerities, that is obtained 
by doing good to others. After dhurning all extensive dicta the 
conclusion reached is this viz. there is no dharma higher than 
doing good to others and there is no sin greater than harming 


1532 , gaiitff %3fidiet usT sr 

» 3if§r verse 48. On p. 24 quotes this from ( reads 

uS 4ilnli«<n) ). Vjde P. 290 for quotations from WRSf in which 

the iHustratioss of Isia and Pfirta are givejo. 

1533, gBi# 

TO? 172. 33, qneaia 68. 145. 
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9 thera. The Brahma states ‘the life of the man who always 
strives for the good of others is fruitful (blessed); fire, water, 
the Sun, the earth and various kinds of crops exist for the 
benefit of others, and particularly the good (exist for others’ 
benefit)’. 

It is surprising that the BhSgavata avers what is in advance 
of modern socialistic doctrines ‘ men have ownership over only 
that much as would fill their belly; he who thinks as his own 
what is more than that is a thief and deserves punishment 
(as such).**® 

BhaMi — ^The Puranas lay very great emphasis on bhakti 
(religion of loving faith in God). This is not the place to dilate on 
the history of the cult of Bhaktx from the earliest times to modern 
days. For that purpose there are special treatises ( some of which 
are noted below) that maybe consulted. But a few words on 
bhakti in general may be said here before going into the ques> 
tion as to what the Puranas have to say thereon. Traces of the 
doctrine of hhaldi may be discovered even in the Bgvedio hymns 
and mantras, some of which are full of loving faith in God, 
particularly in some of the hymns and verses addressed to 
Yaruna and also to Indra. A few examples may be cited. ‘ All 
my thoughts**® (or hymns) praise Indra in unison, seeking 
light, longing for him, as wives embrace their husband, their 
fair young lover, they (thoughts) embrace him (Indra), the 
divine giver of gifts’; ‘your friendship*®^ (with your devotee) 
is indestructible (everlasting); to him who desires a cow, you 
become a cow, to him who longs for a horse, may you be a horse;' 
‘O Indra, you are far better (or richer) than my father or my 
brother who does not feed me; (you) and my mother, O Vasu, 
are equal and protect ( mo ) for ( conferring ) riches and favours’ ; 
‘ You gave to Kaksivat, who offered a hymn and Soma libation 
to you and who had grown old, Yrcaya, who was a y oung 

1S3S fit% srsi ft w 

II »n*Hct VII# 14. 8 

IS36. 3Tssn H grq wiiv; 

nwsqtitii =it. 3I.43. i; compare Rg. I. 62. ii w' 

the simile. 

1537 g uii^i ffgy UT r iKie r > 31^ ii vi. 4S. 26, wf 

*. 6; 31^ V gu itai UHsirtr 

gftrpi^lii =fr VIII. 91. 2; siiiii aaiwrii w. 

I SI 13. 
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woman; you became the wife of VrsanaSva; ^ these (favouis) 
of youis deserre to be loudly proclaimed during the offerings of 
soma libations*; ‘you who, shining brilliantly, come to each 
house assuming the form of a small man, ( O Indra 1) drink this 
Soma juice (produced) by being crushed with my teeth and 
mised with fried grains, gruel, cake and laud*. Compare ](tg. 
HL 43. 4, X 42. 11, X 112. 10 ( in all of which India is called 
‘sakha’ friend) andl. 104, 9, VII. 32.26 (in both India is said 
to be like a father). It will be clear from these passages that 
the Vedio sages had reached the stage of sakhya-bhakti, that the 
sages believed that India was like a mother, that he assumed the 
form of a wife for the sake of a devotee, that Indra partook soma 
juice from a devotee who, in the absence of the proper imple- 
ments for muring soma stalks, extracted soma juice from soma 
stalks crushed with the devotee’s own teeth. These stories in 
the far-off ages of the i^gveda remind us of the stories in the 
works of the medieval ages about Itama having accepted badara 
fruit from a Sabarl (Bhil woman) devotee who drst tasted them 
with her teeth to see whether they were sweet or sour and the story 
of the Qnd Viihoba of Pandhatpur, having assumed the form of 
a juaftSi (an untouchable) and paid up to the Moslem king of 
Bijapur the money equivalent to the price of corn which, DSmaji 
( a great devotee ), who was in charge of the rt^al granary^ 
allowed people distressed by famine to take away. Some mantras 
addressed to Varuna show the same kind of sdkhya-bhaUi. 
Vasiathaiswa prays ‘O Varuna 1 what is that great offence ( com- 
mitted by me ) on account of whidi you desire to harm me, your 
ftiend and bard ; declare that to me, O invincible and self-willed 
od, so that ( after propitiating you ) I shall be &ee from sin and 
may e able quickly to approach you with adoration’; ‘where 
are those friendships of ours ( of you and me ) which we safefe- 
enjoyed m formra times, O self-willed Varuna ? ; I ( then ) want to 
your ig dwelling house that has a thousand doors ; whatever 
oaence we mortals commit against the divine hosts, O V^na, 
wnatever laws of yours we may have violated in our ignorance 
(or heedlessness), do not, O God, harm us on account of that.sin ’. 

13 remarkable that in the Bgveda there is a verse in which 
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there is an apotheosis*^ of ‘ namas ’ ( namaskara, adoration or 
homage ) ; ' Adoration itself is mighty, I offer service with adora- 
tion; adoration upholds the heaven and the earth; adoration to 
the gods, adoration rules these gods, whatever sin is committed 
( by mo ) I worship it away with adoration 


Though the word ‘ bhakti * does not occur in the principal 
ancient TJpanisads, the doctrine of the bhakti schools that it is 
God’s grace alone that saves the devotee is found in the Xatha 
and Mundaka TJpanisads, viz. * this Supreme Soul is not to be 
attained by expositions ( of a teacher ) nor by intelligence, nor 
by much learning; He is to be attained by him alone whom the 
Supreme Soul favours, to him this Supreme Soul discloses His 
form. This emphasizes the doctrine that God's Grace alone 
brings salvation to the devotee. The ^etlSvataropanisad employs 
the word bhaMt in the same sense in which it is used in the Gita 
and other works on bhaktL ‘These matters declared (here) 
reveal themselves to that high-souled person who has the highest 
faith in God and the same faith in his gum as in God The 
same TJpanisad emphasizes a doctrine of the bhakti school in 
‘ I, desirous of moksa (liberation from samsara ), surrender myself 
as my refuge to that God who in former times created (established) 
Brahms, who transmitted to him ( BrahmS ) the Vedas, and wHb 
illuminates the intellect of the individual soul 


The word * prapadye ’ in the ^etskvatara serves as the basis 
of the doctrine of ‘prapatti’ jin the Vaisnavite system such as 
that of Bamanuja. 


But among the original sources of the Bhakti cult are the 
HarSyanlya section ( chapters 335-351 of C5tra§ala ed, = or. ed. 
322-339 ) of the Santiparva and the BhagavadgltS. For the 
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India • translated by J. Wood ( 3rd ed 1891 ) sets out the grounds on wn 
, western scholars ( particularly Weber) held that the religion of loving 
, in Kisna was duo to Christian influence and then states that he is not » 
fled with this theory ( pp, 219-223 ) 
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antiquityofEjsna worship (videpp. 139-131 above). Megasthenea 
afcates that Heiaoles { Haiikrsna? ) was worshipped by Souraenoi 
( Saurasenas ) on the banks of Jobarea ( Yamuna } and had two 
cities Methora ( MathurS ) and Gleiabora ( Kisnapura ? ). In the 
Narayanlya it is stated ( in chap. 335. 17-24 ) that king TTparioara 
Tasu was a devotee f hhakta ) of Naiayana, that he worshipped 
the Lord of Gods according to the sattvata rules that were 
proclaimed by the Sun, that he ( Vasu ) consecrated his kingdom, 
wealth, wife and horses to God, thinking that they all belonged 
to the Bhagavat ( the Adorable One ) and performed sacrificial 
rites according to the Sattvata rules. 


In the Santiparva, Satvata and Pancaratra are identified 
and it is said that the seven sages called ‘ oitratikhandin ’ ( lit, 
whose top-knots on the head were bright or wonderful) viz. 
Marici, Atri, Angiras, Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu andVasistha, 
proclaimed the (Pancaratra) sastra and God Narayana told them 
that the siastra would be authoritative in the world and that tring 
Vasu would learn the tastra from Brhaspati to whom it would 
come by degrees from the seven sages. Chapter 336 of SSnti 
declares that to the north of the Milky Sea there was territory 
called ^vetadvlpa, where dwelt devotees of Farayana who were 
called«« ‘Ekantin’ and Pancaratra is called ‘ Ekantardharma 
A peculiar doctrine of the Pancaratra school is that of the four 
■mhos {murtts or forms) viz. that the Supreme Person is 
Vasudeva, the individual soul is Sankarsana, Pradyuma is mind 
and springs from Sankarsana and Aniruddha is ohankara and 
originates from Pradyumna. It is this doctrine of the four 
terns of Yasudeva, each springing from the preceding, that is 
mfoted according to Sankara in the Brahmasutra H. 3.42-45 
The Santi 348. 8 expressly refers to the Gita as already declared 


335 24-25 

348 6?fnr 336.29. vide also stiffe. 
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to Arjuna. chap. 349. 64 It is said that Sankbya, Yoga, 

PaScaratra, Vedas and Fasupata are fire lores that differ in their 
views and were promulgated by Eapila ( Sankhya ), Hiranya- 
garbha ( Yoga ), Apantaratamas (the Veda), Siva (Pasupata), 
the Bhagavat Himself ( promulgator of Panearatra ), The Visnu- 
dharmottara^®^ remarks ‘ for seeking Brahma ( the One Reality 
in the Universe) there are five Siddhantas (systems) vis. Sankhya, 
Yoga, Panearatra, Vedas and PaSupata Relying on Santi- 
parva 339. 68 several writers particularly those of the Ramanuja 
sohool assert that the whole of the Panearatra system has Vedlo 


1544. <naKt^ a»ii • nsw 

^ II 349. 64; but later oa xt is said 

w I ” 5tt^ <n?pra rpt • nartraCT §wi a wna 

n WPS 349 63-68 q. by qRujiqiirBRI 
p. 21 ( ivhicb reads g } Tbese verses are borrowed almost 

verbatim by the XU. 3-6 and tbo same work reads ' htov ^ 

"swi (<!• byaiqrrion p. U), 

which means that the five systems are beyond the ordinary means of know* 
ledge and they shonld not bo disturbed by mere ratiocination. 

1545. ’tM vanra qtgqif aat 1 sspaiaiij i^i?f 3SI0II qRjrm"lii 
R » aitmTTl ( a ° I* 74. 34 q by %. oa gq vol. I. p. SS and qRmqpiqiRr P> 22 

1346. Why the cult of Vasudeva was called Panearatra has not boon 
Satisfactorily explained anywhere in the English Histories of Indian Philo- 
sophy so far as I know. The name leads to tbo inference that the cult has 
something to do with five matters. 5ut why is the word riifrii or Uala 
used? That IS the difficulty. In Santi 336. 46 (cr ed. 323. 42) Panca- 
ratra is referred to as • Pancakala ’ (SRs > Several 

gnesses have been put forward, some of which are . ( 1 ) on five nights 
Narayana taught Ananta, Gaiuda, Visvaksena, Brahma and Rudra; ( 2 ) 
The Parama-samhita (31. 19) states that God imparted this doctrine in five 
nights to four sages, Sanatkumara, Sanaka, Sanandana and Sanatana, (3 ) 
this cull blackened (rain is dark) Cvo teachings, vis. gmv, whr, ItgTO, 
41^ and anqil . ( 4 ) this ( panearatra ) teaches five aspects qq, f?>n 

(i. e. Siqan), arqt (images); (3) it dwells upon Cvo duties of 

Vaisnavas VIZ. tapa ( branding on tbo arm and other limbs), pundra ^up- 
right lines made on the forehead with some colouring substance ), nama 
( names of Vasudeva ), mantra ( like ' Om namo Narayanaya ), yaga ( worship 
of images of Vasudeva ), The Alwar literature mentions fivefold nature viz, 
Para and the others. Vide K. C, Varadachari's paper on ' Some contri- 
butions of Alwars to the philosophy of bhakti ' m Silver Jubilee vol. of 
BORI p, 621*. The Paramasamhlta (I. 39-40 G. O. S. ed ) slates that the 
five great Elements, the five Tanmatras, Ahamkara, Buddhi and avyakia, 
( five categories or Tattvas of the Sankbya ) are the night ( as it were ) of the 
Purusa and therefore this »stra ( which propounds how to bo free from t o 
meshes of tbese five ) is called Panearatra 
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authority, while others like Apararka P- 

( p. 33 ) do not-aocept it as thoroughly Vedio hut only partially. 

In the VedSntasutraiM^ there are four sutras dealing with' 
the Bhagavata or Pancaratra system.^ The great Aoai^as are 
not agreed upon their interpretation, Sankara saying that al 
the four sutras refute some tenets of the Bhagavatas, Eamanuja 
saying that the first two sutras { out of four ) contain xmutation 
of the Bhagavata doctrine and the other two do not, SankOTa- 
oarya makes it clear that the doctrines of the Bhagavatas t^t 
the Supreme God Vasudeva is the Highest Truth, that He 
assumes four forma, that the worship of Vasudeva consists in 
continuous single-minded contemplation of Vasudeva are not tne 
targets for attack, that what is refuted is the doctrine of the 
Bhagavatas that the individual soul oaUed Sankarsana by them 
springs from Vasudeva, that Pradyumna ( mind ) arises from 
Sankarasaua and that Aniruddha ( ahamtera ) arises from 
Pradyumna. It appears from Sankara’s remarks on H. 2, 45 
that in hia day Sandilya was supposed to have promulgated the 
Bhsgavata or PSnoaratra &astra, because he did not find the 

1547. The foot aatras in the Vedantasutra ( II. 2. 42-45 ) are : UWW* 

=3 3^: 3T Though Rama- 

nnja ealacges upon the Fancaratra doctnae in hia comments on the last^^wo 
sutras out of these four and quotes three passages that may be called PaHca- 
rStra, he dees not avow either in his SrRihasya or in his Vedattha-sahgraha 
that he is a Sitvata or Fancaratra 

1548. i vjgg vi sl-Jiswetvt viiPse^ 

1 on ^ 

begins ‘ tra U P HS r i ( on ifg ; g;5C H. 2. 42 ) and under 11. 2. 44 he re- 

It may further he noted that ih the Santiparva 
is called {chap» 348 34 and 84 ), in his 1 8th ), 

while describing the persons professing various religious and philosophi- 
cal doctrines gathered near the great acarya Divakara-mltra, separ^ely 
tions Bhagavatas and Fancaratrikas ?no< 

t&s 511^: 

^ ^ "What Bana probably m eans is that 

MPRcf stands for the general cult of bhakti ( in the Gita ) and lor one 

school among that had as its characteristic the doctrine of four 

vyuhas. This is like The^^^i<lsR^ (H- 181-192) states 
that S^dilya composedawork for performing the worship of Visnu by a non— 
Vedic procedure, that Visau cursed him to remain in hell but relented 
when Sandilya threw himself on his mercy and reduced the period of 
hell-residence. 
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liigliest bliss in all tlia four Yedas, In the Dronaparva ( 29. 
26-29 } there is another and different reference to the four murtis 
of the Supreme for the benefit of the worlds viz one performs 
tapas ( asuterities ) on the earth, the 2nd has an eye on the 
world’s good and evil deeds ; the third comes to the world in a 
human form and does such acts as men perform; the 4th slumbers 
for a thousand years and when it arises from slumber confers 
the highest boons on those who deserve them. 

It may be noted that even in the Mahsbharata Narada’s 
name is connected with Fancaratra It is said ‘ this very secret 
doctrine, connected with the four Yedas, having the benefit of 
SSnlshya and Yoga and ^oken of as Fancaratra, was (originally! 
uttered by the lips of ^arayana and was again conununicated 
by IJarada. 

Other great sources of the cult of bhakti are the Bhagavad- 
gltll, which is expressly mentioned in the I^arayanlya section 
( 348. 8 =s cr. ed. 336. 8 ), the BhagavatapurSna and the Yisnu- 
purana. The Gita contains the words bTiahti and bhakta several 
dozens of tunes. It may be stated here that the so-called ITarada- 
bhaktislltras, Uarada-pEncaratsa, the Sandilya-bhakti-sutra and 
the several extant Fancaratra-samhitas so far published are all 
later than the Glta.^ The Agnipurana gives the names of 25 
works on Fancaratra quoted in the note below.^^The Mahesvara- 


1549. mi 

i ?rri?ti 339 ( = cr. ed. 3Z6. loo-ioi ) 

The words gg • are q. by in i>>s on II* 2. 45 

(42 in S. S ). 


1550 The reasons for this statement are not relevant to this worlc, 
but by way of example, attention may be drawn to some Sandilya-aHtras ■ 
■nWsftiH’TiPpv (i* 2. 22-23 

in Jivanand's ed. = I. 2. 15-16 in sT i ro qFgq CT ), which clearly refer to Gita 
VI, 46-47 and XII. 1 and 6-7 respectively There is one sntra where the Gita 
is expressly mentioned viz (II 2. 83 in Jiva- 

nand’sed =11 2. 28 in comments on this m TO- 

BtFcfal^viiwim ^ mv!!. I ga: i araimr rtnjmgtran'mu:! wi dit i-juijv'iv 'g^; 
Piqq i *‘ ^t«tuutil ar* (5n^ 348. 5-6) ^ran^n^rTPit ‘us'iKBmtras 

mraai isvni' (?iifBa 348 , s) i w i* 

1551, sfiama 

^ mn n avmnri ma 

aanm# ima: n arms’ 39 i-5. Does wrcraoipni tn 

verse above refer to the siRniwnr section of the nsrmm ! 
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tantra names 25 Pafloaratra tantras promulgated by Visnu, 
whiob are condemned therein as having no truth ( 26. 16' ff, ), 


There is an extensive Literature on the Bhakti cult. Only 
a few of the important works in Sanskrit, their translations and 
works in English are noted here. Barth, Hopkins, Keith, Dr. 
B. Q Bhandarkar and others have propounded different theories 
as to what Kisna represented, how he was identified with Visnu 
who appears to be another name of the Sun in the Bgveda and 
came to be regarded as the highest God in Brahmana times ( as 
in Ait Br. *Agnic-vai devanam avamah, Visnuh paramali ) and 
came to be identified with sacrifice ( Yajno vai Visnuh ). When 
Kisna, the friend of the Pandavas was identified with the 
Supreme Spirit, the full-fledged doctrine of Avataras appeared 
as in the GIt3. The important works on bhdkh are ; The 
KarSyanlya section of the Santiparva ( chapters 322-351 
in the Citrasala edition and chap. 322-339 of the critical 
edition); the Bhagavadgita ; several PutSnas, the most important 
being Visnu and Bhagavata;“52 Bhaktisutra of Sandilya 
with the hhnsua of Svapnetvara (ed. by Jivananda, Calcutta i876) 
and translation of both these ( in B. I. series ) by E. B, Cowell 


1332 It is remarkable that the Bhigavata, which is practically the most 
important or sole authority for all great medieval Valsnava teachers like 
Vallabha and Caitanya and their disciples, is not quoted anywhere by Kama- 
nuja (who was born in &ke 1049 i a 1127 A. D.) in his bhasya on the 
Brahmasutras, when he quotes over a hundred verses from the Visuupurana 
in the same. In fact, in the Vedarthsangraha Kamanuja states that in the 
same way as the section ( auuvaka ) on Narayana among all Auti terta serves 
to expound the special aspect of highest Brahma so the Visnupurana also 
defines a special aspect of the highest Brahma and that aU other Purauas 
should be so interpreted as not to be in conflict with it ‘wot naiw wSrp 

1936? STmSti^^in 

2 41 and 45 ) and among the 

WTOWUi^ms. but does nowhere affirm that he is a follower of the uanw 
cfrine. Thera are numerous commentaries on the Bhigavata and com- 

cTr^men!" •“ ‘ “ PP- °ver 40 

ommentanes on the Bhagavata). It is unnecessary in this work to refer to 

toe numerous commentaries of the disciples and foUowers of Madhva and 

A r’,S'®®‘’'^®'saava acaryas The position of Vallabhacirya ( 1479-1531 

doub't authority in case of 

(Ahmedabad. 1926), vide 

G. H Bhatt m I. H. Q vol. IX, 300-306 Yallabhacarya-s is called t 
i “the“‘^i^^^’ “> acooStob 
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(1878); Sandilya's aamhita ( Bhaktikhanda ) in the Saiasvatl- 
bhavan Series, edited by Anantasastri Phadke, (1935); Narada- 
bhaktisutia with English Translation by Handlal Sinba (Fanini 
ofdce, Allahabad, 1911); the ITarada-pancaratra ( containing the 
Jhanamitaaara section ) in eleven chapters ( ed. for B. I. Series 
by 0. M. Banerji, Calcutta, 1865 ) and English translation of it 
by Swami YijSanananda ( Fanini Office, Allahabad, 19^1); Sir 
B, G Bhadarkar’a ‘ Vaisnavism, Saivism &o ’ ( 1913, in the 
Encyclopaedia of Indo- Aryan Research ); ‘ Das-Qupta’s History 
of Indian Philosophy ’ voL FV. ( 1949 ), wherein he deals with 
the Bhagavatapurana and the doctrines of Madhva, Vallabha, 
Gaitanya and their followers; Grierson’s paper ‘ Gleanings from 
Bhaktamala of Habhadasa’, in J, R. A. S. for 1909 pp. 607-644; 
‘ History of Srlvaisnavas ’, by T. A. Gopinatha Rao ( Madras, 
1923 ), 'the Gospel of H^ada’ by Duncan Greenless (Adyar, 1951) ; 
Karada-bhakti-sutras ( text, translation and notes ) ed. by Swami 
TySgliiananda (Ramakriana Math, Mylapore, Madras, 1943) 
in five adhyayas aa&M: sutras; the Ahirbudhnya-samhita in 
two volumes ( Adyar, 1916 ); Dr. F. Otto Schrader’s Introduction 
to the Pancaratra and Ahirbudhnya'Samhita ( Adyar, 1916 ) ; 
Jayakhya-samhita with English and Sanskrit Introductions 
( G. O S. 1931 ) ; the Parama samhita ( G, O. S , 1946 ) with English 
Translation by Dr. S. K. Aiyangar; the Brhadbrahmasamhita 
(of Harada-pahearatra ) in the Anandadrama series, 1912); 
Bhaktioandrika (commentary on Sandilya’s Bhaktisntras) by 
Harayanatlrtha ( Sarasvatlbhavan series, 1921, 1938 ); Bhakti- 
prakaSa of MitramiSra (Chowkhamba Series, 1934); Bhakti- 
nirnaya of Anantadeva (ed by Pandit Anantasastri Phadke, 
Banaras, 1937 ). There is a good deal of Bhakti literature in 
South India, such as the hymns of the Alwars, but no reference 
is made here to it for several reasons. 

Before proceeding with the treatment of bJiakli in the 
Puranas the words ‘bhakti’ and ‘Bhagavata’ must be briefly 
defined and explained. Sandilya defines*®*^ ‘bhakti’ as ‘sa 

iS52a. aisndi Hf%!Si 5 tRn 1 ^ i 

comments; wr I 5? g iTTn*5Rn'rnTPtr!Wi»rf 

I. The verse relied on ts . vr f3il^ewnfWt I WWgfHWJ 

HI H i> #=35’ l. 20 . is. also quotes jfbn ‘ nilrai ‘*4*' 

tnwi ^«n*ci! lit 7 ^ gevisfi w w » tmoa-dii-it 

- »T3igt g ^ & h x. 0 - 10 . On eigd^ ho 

remarks ‘ ’• 

(Coutr/tuecl on next jf age) 
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paranuiaktirlSvare’. This may be interpratad in two ways ‘the 
highest form of bhakti is affeotion fixed on God’ or'hhaktiis 
the highest affection fixed on God'. SvapneSvara, the author 
of a bhasya on Ssndilya, prefers the first and Narada-bhakti- 
aatra, Tilak and others favour the second. SvapneSvara explains 
that in general 'bhakti' means ‘affection fixed on a being that 
is to be won over or worshipped’, but that in this sastra it moans 
‘a particular state of the mind having the Supreme Lord as its 
object’ and quotes a verse from the Visnupurana uttered by the 
great devotee Prahlada ‘ May that fixed (or unwavering) love, 
which the ignorant (or umefieoting) people feel for worldly 
objects, never depart from my heart, ever remembering you 
The Gita employs the word ‘priti’ (affection) and conveys that 
the word ‘ bhakti ‘ is derived from the root ‘bhaj’ to resort to. 
* Those whose minds are on mo, whoso lives are offered to me, 
who instruct each other, who speak of me, are always contented 
and happy. On these who are continuously devoted to me and 
serve me with affection, I bestow that knowledge by which they 
reach me’. SvapneSvara explains that the word ‘anurakti’ 

( with prefix ‘ anu ’ ) is employed to convey that the affection for 
God arises after the devotee secures knowledge of the greatness 
and other attributes of the Bhagavat (Adorable One). In the 
Visnupurana the word ‘ anurSga ’ is used for ‘ bhakti where, 
after describing the ascent of Bama and his brothers to heaven, 
it says that the people of the capital of Kosala who had deep 
affection for those incarnate parts of the Bhagavat (Yisnu), 
having their minds fixed on them, reached the position of 
residence in the same world with them. Sandilya further 
says ihat there is the teaching that there is immortality for 
hm who abides in Him. In the GhEndogya Up. it is said ‘He 
who abides in brahman reaches immortality’. The idea is that 
unmortahty being the promise of abiding in God, there will be 
no indifference in the effort to know God or in the effort to 


{ Continued from Iasi page ) 
to Sessuw IV. 4. 103 ‘ ^ So- mraSshraanfiioT- - •> 

. The holds th at the highest bhakU must be dis- 

Tmfb-r^ i Li A mentions the four stages o£ beatitude ‘ 

Wh(i;iuuvii4i^4ei.aai le sth. final goal). 

same meaning m conveyed by I. i. y . 
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oultiyate highest affeotion for God. It may be noticed that the 
Butras of Narada appear to be a mere paraphrase of Sandilya’s 
aphorisms Sandilya further (sutra 7 ) provides that bhakti, 
like knowledge, is not an action because it does not follow an 
effort of the will and that ( sutra 9 } it is different from jHana, as 
the Gita refers to self-surrender being attained by one having 
knowledge after many births ( GitS Vli 19 ), 

Our ancestors had a great penchant for classifications, 
divisions and sub-divisions. Bhakti is divided into laukiki ( of 
the common people), Vatdiki (laid down by the Veda) and 
odAySinnH (philosophical), as in Padma V. 15. 164 ; or wiSnast 
(mental), (verbal) andlcatytki (done with the body, such 

as fasts, vratas &o ) in Padma V. 15. 165—168 ; into BattvikI, 
BsjasI and TSmasl ( as in BhSgavata Ht. 39. 7-10 and Padma 
VX 126. 4-11 ) , into best, middling and inferior as in 
Brahm^da IH.^^ss 34 . 38-41 ). 

Prapcdtt (self-surrender) is distinguished from bhakti in 
works of the Bsmanuja and of other Vaisnava schools. It consists 
of five points’®* viz. resolution to yield (to God’s will), the 
abandoning of opposition, faith that God will protect (the 
devotee ), praying to God to save the devotee, and a feeling of 
helplessness shown by casting one’s soul on Him. Bhakti has 
as synonyms the words’ dhyana*, ‘upSsana’ &o. and is subsidiary 
to prapcdtu The Gita explicitly makes no such distinction. In 
Gita n. 7 Arjuna speaks of himself as ‘prapanna’ (who has 
approached or surrendered himself for salvation). The final 
advice at the and of the Gita enjoins what is called prapattt in 
later works ‘On me fix your mind, become my devotee, sacrifice 


1554. araiul « WT w I 

1555. Tha menijons ggj, 

nbfts and as exemplars of highest tmS, vilre' ’’S 
as practising nwar and ordinary men as practising kanistha (infe rior) 
The 83 mentions many of these as ‘ 

swr stands for mr?, son of atgn 
jt=SRfr euT 1 

tfiBSiSilil I VifiggnaCri^ i P- 64- Xhis'work remarks that this sin% m^t he 
learnt from the lips of a guru and therefore it does not expound it. Some 
read and thus raise the ohgas of ipri^ to six 
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to me, offer adoration tome ; you will certainly reach me ; I declare 
to you truly, you are dear to mo. Giving up all {dharmas) duties, 
come to me as your ( only ) refuge ; I shall release you from all 
sins; do not grieve Vide also Gita VH. 14,15 and XV. 4 
for other instances of the use of the root 'pra-pad*. The theojry 
propounded in the Gita and other works on hhakti was that 
hhaktiled on to ‘prasada’ (favour or grace) of God "which 
enables the devotee to attain moksa. The Gita (1.8. 56, 58, 
6a) -says ‘a man, though always performing all actions," hut 
-solely depending- on me,- obtains an imperishable a'nd eternal 
place through myfavour ; if you fix your mind on me, you will 
get over all difficulties through my favour; go to Him as the 
refuge with all your heart, O Arjuna, through His grace you will 
attain the highest peace and an everlasting abode.’ In the 
Visnupurana PrahlSda is told by the Adorable One ‘ as your 
mind is firmly and devotedly fixed on me you will by my favour 
attain the highest bliss’. The idea of God’s grace occurs both 
in the Xatha and Svetasvatara TJpanisads : ‘ The Self, smaller 

than the small and greater than the great, is hidden in the heart 
of the creatures, a man who is free from wdling anything and 
free from grief sees the greatness of the Self through the favour 
of the Creator i 

There is a great difference between the Gita and the 
Narayanlya section. In the former, though the Supreme Soul is 
called Vasudeva,''^' the doctrine of the four vyuhas, that is very 

^ 1557. ^ uvgTth i u 

3^. a ’fiat 18 63-66. vel-i here refers to the duties of varnas (brahmana, 
Lsatii;a &c ) and of iaamas ( such as those of householder or ascetic &c.) 
or qitbr tnay refer to actions enjoined by the Veda and smrtis This last 
exhortation is practically repeated from the end of the 9th chapter * RrnnT 

R e iU VOIMI > 9. 34. 

1S58 wRhMuFd-Kii huvr RUST i a tcmt^fbt i 

p 64. 

1559. vwih ffiesR i tun rq wle? 

I 20. 28. 

^1^60. awh-iurwuH^di sjrdtfuftal •ttdi'iie.i mtsig: qqsrfS 

gTdwqu ^ig- naid iwitametteu. I M. 20, »taT=9* Hi. 20 (reads aucsn 

1561 sifrrt iiimqirei imili t 

4651 VII 19, ^rothu aia^Cl S^ I jffetr x. 37. 
a. n. 131 
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characterisliio of the N^ayanlya asotion, is totally absent and 
fnither even the names of Sankarsana, Pradyumna and Ani- 
luddha do not occur in the Gita. In my opinion the Glt^ is the 
older of the two, as it propounds the general doctrine of bhakti, 
while the FSrUoaratra doctrine in the Harayanlya is only one of 
the several bhakti schools. Moreover, the Narayanlya section 
represents that GltH had already been proclaimed and that the 
knowledge brought from Svetadvipa by Harada is the same as 
that declared in the Hariglta ( chap. 346. 10-11, 348, 53-54 ). 
Santi ( 348. 55-57 ) mentions that there was only one vyuha or 
there were two, three or four and that the Ekantins attached 
great importance to ahimsa. Besides, the worship of Vasudeva 
is older than Fanini, since Panini teaches the formation of 
the word Vasudevaka as meaning ‘ one whose object of worship 
is Vasudeva Vide Dr Bhandarkar’s ‘ Vaisnavism, Saivism &c. ’ 
paragraphs 2-10 (pp. 3-19 of vol IV of the collected works) for 
the antiquity of Vasudeva worship. The general view of most 
medieval writers on Dharmatastra about F^caiatra is 
represented by the Parijata quoted in the K. R. that the Panoa- 
ratra'** and Pasupata aastraa are authoritative only so far as 
they are not opposed to the Vedas. This was the view of the 
Sutaaamhita also, on which a commentary was composed hy the 
famous Madhavaoarya. 

In some Puranas the word Vasudeva is not derived*®** from 
Vasudeva ( as the son of Vasudeva ) but from the root ' vas ' to 
dwelL ‘ Vasudeva is so called because all beings dwell in the 
Highest Self and Vasudeva dwells in beings as the soul of all ’. 
Compare Gita 9. 29 ’ I am alike to all beings ; none is odious to 
mo nor dear , but those who worship me with faith dwell in mo 
and I too dwell in them 


1562 I 35^1 vr. IV. 3 95 and 98 uRfi. 

Irsv* ’Rv w ^isra^! ). 

Twiert p. 37, aui ^ urufon ^ wvinjh i uhr: 3i*rtr%4i”' 

etritotnii airq ta u lS igi s T a snwrst Iquora i ajrai^ iv. 4 , 16-18 

1564 ;{pn1^ ira mei mfai 13 ^ 'gw 

gqas H ftesg- VI 5 so. ggrs® 233 68 ( reads 
another verse ‘ ■qjtg vuh w rtn^ VH 1 wui itgtar 3nim 

yg.nwBSS»VI. 5 82. stsiS" 233 70 (but It says that this verse con taia 
what Prajapatl declared to great sages), i^ssjjo (t. 12-13) states uygiw 

wuwi w yinvSfif I vu. 1 uii. w yiagtiH RsrT" vR’nPiit «■' 
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The word bhagaiat calls for a brief notice. It was generally 
applied to Vasudeva. The VisnupurSna says ‘ The word bhaga 
is applied to the six qualities collectively viz. fulness of away, 
manliness ( or energy ), glory, auspiciousness, knowledge and 
indifference to wordly objects. This noble word bhagavan applies 
to Vasudeva who is the Highest Brahma and to no one else 
The Visnupurana^^ further states that the word ‘ bhagavat ’ 
may be applied secondarily to others on the ground of possessing 
special qualities “ that person may be called ‘ bhagavan ’, who 
knows about the creation and dissolution ( of the world ), about 
the origin and final destiny of beings, and knows what is vidya 
and aindya (nescience). Knowledge, strength, power, swayt 
manliness, splendour — all these in their entirety, excluding the 
three gunas ( and their effects ) that are to be avoided, are 
expressed by the word bhagavat”. Bhagavata is one who 
worships ‘Bhagavat’ ( i. e. VSsudeva). This is an ancient word. 
It occurs in the Besnagai column inscription ( of the 2nd century 
B O. ) of Heliodora, a Greek of Taksasila and ambassador of 
Antalikita, who calls himself abhagavata (a devotee of Vasudeva); 
vide above p. 516 n. 742 and ‘Indo-Qreeks ’ by Prof. A. K. Harain 
(1957 ), where at end he gives the full Besnagara Ins. of nine 
lines and its rea^ng ( Plate VI. ). It appears that ‘bhagavat’ was 
rarely applied to Siva also. The SvetaSvatara ITpanisad speaks 
of Siva as ‘bhagavan’. Patanjali in his bhSsya on Panini 
V. 2. 76 speaks of Sivabhagavata.’*® In the Ghosundl stone 
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a evotee that carried with him a trident, which is a weapon of Siva. 
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Inscription in Sanskrit ( neat ITagarl in the Ohitorgadh 
District of Baiputana } there is a reference to both Sankarsana 
and Yasudeva as bhaqasal and it calls them Sarresraia { about 
200 B. 0. ), while the Besnagara inscription speaks of Yasudeva 
alone and Heliodora calls himself bhagavata In some early 
records such as the Pikira grant of Simhavarman ( E. I. vol VII. 
p. 161 ) and in Gupta Inscription No, 4 ( at p 27 ) Simhavarman 
and Candragupta ( 11 ) son of Samudragupta are called 
‘ paramdbhagaiata Akrura is styled mahabhagavata in Biahma- 
purana 190 20 , Fadma YI. 280 27 defines a Mahabhagavata as 
noted below. 

Three margas ( paths ) are spoken of in ancient works viz. 
karmamarga, bhaktimarga and manamarga It is necessary to 
say hero something about the path of bhaUt and that of jiiana. 
Both these paths are deemed to lead to the same goal, viz. 
moksa. The mode of approach in the two is, however, different. 
In the path of knowledge ( or avyaktopasana ) it is not bare book 
knowledge of brahman as the Supreme Soul and as nti gum that 
will lead to moksa , for that purpose what is required is the 
brdhml-athiU (state of identifying oneself with brohma) men- 
tioned in Gita II. 72. This condition can be secured only by 
great efforts and long practice as described in Gita 11. 55 and 
the, fallowing versos. In the path of knowledge whatever actions 
the person concerned may do are brahmarpam, as described in 
Gita lY. 18-24. In the path of bhakti the bhakta resigns him- 
self to God’s grace and whatever ho does Lo consigns to the God 
,wo.rshipped by.him such as yasudeva (saguva and vyakta). 
Arjuna.asks the Lord a question in Gita XII. 1 ‘of the worship- 
pers who thus constantly devoted meditate oa. you and those 
who (meditate)' on the Unperceived and Indestructible, which 

1569, Vidpi:. I XVI pp. ;Z5-27.aod I 4' vohSl pp 203-?05 fqt the 
GhOTOndi Stone Inscription, where Santarsana and, Vasudeva are both styled 
' Bhagavat ’ and ■ Sarvesvara ’. 

VI. 280 27.' For spnft- ’'“J® ®°‘® ^’*® . 

worship are quoted tn note 1571. The five beads under which the 

doctrines of tha school are di^ossed are. (1) sflq, (2) ^ | 

OTTV ( way,.f o God ), ( 4 ) or ( Ibe goals of human life ), ( 5 ) 

'l-oBiOrtIcHons or dhstaplds ttfthe attalnmenfof God ), -There Is a wort called 
by HKIdui, in which" each of the above five heads is sboa^ to 
have five sub-divieions Vide Dr. R. G.-Bhandarkar's paper In Ptdbojduig* 
, of the International Congress of Orientalists held at Vienna Jn 1886, Aiyo 
' section, pp. 101-110 for a summary of the work called 
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best know devotion’. The reply given in XU. 2-7 is ‘ those who, 
being constantly devoted and possessed of the highest devotion, 
worship me with a mind fixed on me are regarded by me as the 
most "devoted. But those who, restraining the group of the 
senses, and with a mind equable to all, meditate on the indes- 
cribable, indestructible, unperceived (Principle), which, is all- 
pervading, inconceivable, unconcerned, immoveable, and 
constant, they, devoted to the good of all beings, certainly 
attain to me. In the case of those whose minds are attached to 
the unperceived ( Principle or Spirit) the trouble is much greater, 
since the unperceived goal is attained by embodied beings with 
difBoulty. In the case of those, however, who dedicating all 
their actions to me and regarding me as their highest goal 
worship me, meditating on me with a devotion towards none 
beside me and whose minds are placed on me, I, without delay, 
become their deliverer from the ocean of sathsara and' death’. 
In chapter 9 the path of bhakti is spoken of in these terms * it is 
the chief among vidyas (lores), chief among mysteries; it is the 
best means of sanctification; it can be directly apprehended, it 
is in accordance with dharma, imperidiable and easy to praclis&\ 
According to the Gita, therefore, the path of bhakti is easier 
than the path of knowledge. 


The BhSgavata says that bhakti is ninefold viz. hearing 
about Visnu, repeating his name, remembering him, worshipping 
ae feet (of the image of Visnu), offering pUja, bowing ‘(or 
omage), treating oneself as the slave of Visnu, treating 'Him 
as a Mend and surrendering one’s soul to'Hiii Aocordihg 1572 
to hTardda-bhakti-sutra it is elevenfold (as noted b'elow); 'It is 
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not to be supposed that all these nine methods have to be pra- 
otised at the same time. A devotee practising any one of these, 
viz. remembering or reciting His name, may thereby become a 
true bhakta, and may win God’s favour and secure liberation 
( Sandilyasntra 73). The Gita (VII. 16-17 ) states ‘four classes 
of men, who are ( all } fortunate, worship me viz. one who is in 
distress, the seeker after knowledge, one who seeks some desired 
object ( or seeks wealth }, one who is possessed of knowledge ; of 
these he who is possessed of knowledge, who is always devoted 
and who worships One (Being) only is distinguished (above 
others), for to the man of knowledge lam extremely dear and 
he is dear to me’. Sandilya provides that the four aspects ( out of 
nine) viz. remembering God, reciting His name, narrating 
stories about Him and bowing to Him ( His image ), find their 
place in the bhakti of those who are distressed, for these are said 
to be the means of expiation of sins, as the Visnupurana says 
(II. 6. 39) that remembering Krsna is superior to all praya- 
Soittas. Sandilya further says that those guilty of mortal 
(grave) sins are only entitled to the bhakti of the distressed,’ 
but when their sms have been wiped off they would be entitled 
to the other forms of bhakti. 

Gita does not expressly enumerate all these nine modes of 
bhakti, but moat of them can be gathered from various passages 
of the Gita such as IX. 14, 26, 27 and from passages in other 
Puranaa For example, the Visnupurana says ‘ whatever bo the 
expiatory rites, consisting of austerities, deeds of charity &o., to 
remember Krsna is superior to them all ’ and ‘ that repetition of 
His name with bhakti is the best solvent of all sins, as fire is of 
metals’. In the Bhagavata'®^ it is said * whatever the devotee 
does by his body, speech, mind, organs of sense, by his intellect 
or by his soul or by the force of temperament that he follows — 
all that he should offer to NSrayana who is highest This 
is entirely in line with Gita IX. 27 and may be oaUod 
‘dasya-bhakti’, while Arjuna’s bhakti is 'sakhya-bhakli , as Lord 
Krsna himself speaks of him as ‘my devotee and a friend’ ( Giti 


1573. JiTqf8^wpv§qii3i nv ^ I 

q^ii II. 6. 39 = qw VI 72. 13. RsureuawJK • 

1574, qrui jrawRuut ' '«fn3 -THuniw 

-Hnilii-aqii wi. XI. 3 36. 
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IV, 3). It appears tliafc tha G-Ita regards the performance^® of 
the duties of his station in life by a bhakta as worship ( arcana 
orpSio) of God ‘ worshipping by the performance of one’s duties 
(without an eye to the fruit or rewards of them ) God from whom 
the world springs and by whom all this world is permeated, a 
man obtains perfection (and not only by offering flowers or by 
reciting the name of God ). 


This central doctrine of the Gita of what is called ‘ niskama- 
karma ’ was accepted by the Puranas. The Visnu li, 3. 35 adopts 
it. The Agnipurana in chapter 381 gives a summary of the 
Gita in 58 verses which are mostly made up of passages from 
the Gita. It winds up the summary with the verse quoted in 
note 1575 and emphasizes bhakti in the last verse.'®’® The 
Garuda-purana summarises the Gita in 28 verses (1,237-238), 
^he Fadma ( in VI. 171—188 ) contains the mWiattnya of each of 
the 18 chapters of the Gita interspersed with legends about the 
fruit of reading each Gita chapter ( 1005 verses in all ). A few 
further examples may be cited. The Kurma says'®” ‘therefore 
even a man not possessed of (high) wisdom ^ould perform all 
his duties (or actions) abandoning with all efforts the fruit (or 
rewMd) of actions, he obtains (high) abode after sometime’; 
‘actions done after offering them to me do not tend to bind 
down the doer but tend to mukti ( liberation )’. The Markandeya 
also refers to ' n iskama-karma ’. The Bhagavata-purana provides 
a man performing (the rites) prescribed by the Veda but with- 
out attachment (not oaring for the reward) and surrendering 
mem to God secures freedom from the bondage of karma and the 
declaration of the reward (in the Veda) is only meant for 
stimulating effort. ’ 


The doctrine of adiaita in the Upanisads ( such as in lia 16, 
lai. Up. 111. 4 and 8, Br. Up. U. 4. 14, IV. 3. 30-31, IV. 5. 15) 
was for the wise. They offer very little to the ordinary man 
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about God or the ultimate destiny of man or the way to God and 
did not solve the common man’s problems. The Gita took up 
the problems of the common man , it shows to the lowliest of the 
lowly that there is hope for him, that the One and the True Being 
can enter into his life, if he consecrates all the daily duties and 
actions of his station in life to God and that salvation will come 
to every one if one has loving faith in God and surrenders him- 
self entirely to his Grace, The Gita proclaims ( IX. 30-3^ ) ‘If 
even a man that has been very badly conducted worships me 
without worshipping any one else he should be regarded as a 
good man, since he baa resolved upon the right course; he 
quickly becomes a righteous soul and reaches everlasting peace: 
O Ax]una! you may affirm that my devotee is never ruined. 
By taking refuge with me even those that are born in despised 
castes, also women, vai^as and Sudras reach the highest goal '. 
The Sandilya-bhakti-sutra provides**^® that all down to persons 
of the despised castes are entitled (to follow the path of bhakti) 
as they are capable of learning bhakti at second hand just as 
they can learn the common rules (of ahimsa, truthfulness &o.), 
The-Puranas speak in the same strain as the Gita and are some- 
times even more explicit and emphatic, The Brahma-purana 
paraphrases Gita IX. 32 and proceeds ‘my devotee even if he be 
a candala attains the desired beatitude, if he be endowed with 
the right faith; what need be said about others?’ The Padma”’* 
states ‘ A Fulkasa or even a svapaka and other persons belong- 
ing to Mlecoha tribes become eminent and worthy of being 
honoured, if they are solely devoted to the worship of the feet of 
Hari ‘ Even a sivapaka is a Vaisnava if on his lips there is the 
naune of Hari, in whose heart there is Visnu and in whose 
stomach goes food offered to Visnu’ The Bhagavata contains'®® 
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ed a curse on his 50 elder sons, who did not consent to accepting Sunalj^epa 


adopted as a son by Vis'vimitra as their eldest brother, that their progeny 
would be Andbras, be reduced to the status of the lowest class and they would 
be Sabaras &o. and mostly dasyus as follows • ‘dlHastJUrnfrCIUTf^: I 

q un. VII 18 (chap. 33. 6) In E. I. VIII p 88 there is an Ins- 
cription of the 9th year of king Isvarasena, an Abbira, son of Sivadatta, 
an abhira, in the Nasik oaves ( No. 15 plate VII ). 
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the following remarkable etatement : ‘ Homage to that Supreme 
Lord, by resorting to whom ae refuge Kiratas'*®®^ (mountain- 
dwellers like Bhils ), the Hunas, A-udhras, Hulindas, 
Pulkasas, Abhiras, Kankas, Yavanas, Khasas and the like and 
other degraded men are purified. ’ These sentiments were not 
mere platitudes, but had been very largely acted upon. Even in 
the medieval ages in India we have women saints like Mirabai 
and Andal ( in South India), untouchables as saints like Handa, 
Ookhamela (in Maharastra), Rai Das (a chamdi disciple of 
Bamananda ), sinners like Ajamila honoured as saints. Saints 
likeEabir^^® (a Moslem weaver) and Tukaram had probably 
not much book learning, but their hymns are recited by Hindus 
including orthodox brahmanas. 

The invasions and gradual conquest of India by Moslem in- 
vaders from the Northwest threw down a challenge to Hindus from 
11th century A.D. onwards. It was met in various ways. The first 
was the composition of comprehensive digests of smrtis of which 
the earliest extant one is the Kityakalpataru of Laksmtdiiara 
( about 1110-1130 A.D. ) in the North and Hemadri in the Deccan 
(third quarter of 13th century). The second and the most important 
way was on the spiritual front. From the 13th to the 17 th century 
there was a great revival of spirituality on an unprecedented 
scale which produced saints and mystics in all parts of India such 
as JnaneSvara, Namadeva, Ramananda, Kabir, Caitanya, 

1581. Fulkasas and Svapikas were degraded and untouchable castes 
Vide H, of Dh, vol, II pp. 88-89 for Pulkasa and p. 97 for Svapaka (lit. 
who subsists on dog-meat), Pulkasa occurs in Vaj. S, 30. 17. Kiratas are 
assigned to caves in Vaj. S. 30. 16 The Abhiras are described as dasyus 
and mlecchas in Mausala-parva 7. 46-63, they are said to have attacked 
Arjuna in paScanada when he was taking women with him after Krsna's 
passing away and to have carried away Vrsni women (Mausala S. 16— 17) 
Vide also the same account in Visnupurana V. 38 12-28 Matsya 273 18 
speaks of ten Abhira kings. The Khasa tribe had the custom of a brother mar- 
rying his deceased brother's widow. Vide H of Dh vol. III. p 861 n 1671. 

1582. Video H. Westcott on • Kabir and Kabir-panth ' (Cawnpore, 
1907 ) and 'Kabir and his followers 'by F.E Keay(1931). Ilabir’s teach- 
ing was an amalgam of both Hindu and Moslem ideas He preached a 
doctrine of theism that did not tolerate polytheism, incarnations and idols. 
Kabir is said to have been a disciple of Ramananda ( who lived about 
1400-1470 A. D ), an ascetic who preached at Benares that God should be 
worshiped under the name of Hama. Kabir held to the doctrines of Karma 
and Transmigration. He believed in the unity of God. but makes use of many 
names such as Rama, Khnda, Allah, Sakti in speaking of Him. 

H. D. 123 
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Dadu (in Rajasthan), NSnak, Vallabhacarya, Ekanatha.Tukaram, 
RSmadasa ( and many others of lesser fame ) who all agreed on 
fundamentals vi*. unity of God, the need of self- purification, com* 
damnation of the pride of caste and of formalities of worship, and 
surrender to the Deity for salvation. The third was the creation 
of such independent kingdoms as that of Vijayanagara ( 1330- 
1565 A. D.), of Maharastra (under Shivaji and the Feshwas) and 
of the Sikhs in Punjab. This last cannot be dealt with way in 
this work The doctrine of hhakti had a great appeal to aU 
sections of the Hindu community and its propagation by the 
Puranas went a long away in weaning away Hindus from 
Buddhism. Hot only so, Mahayana Buddhism took over the 
doctrine of hhakti and works like the ‘ Questions of Milinda ’ 
and the Saddharmapundarlka^^ contain passages which agree 
closely with the Gita. The Gita exhibits a wonderful spirit of 
tolerance and accommodation, not found in the scriptures 
of other religions which were founded by great prophets. 
It says^5“ ‘ even those, who are devotees of other deities and 
worship them with faith, ( indirectly ) worship me only but with 
a non-s5atrio ( or irregular ) procedure.’ The Bhagavata-purana 
elaborates the same idea ; ‘ O Adorable One ! others worship you 
alone in the form of Siva while following the path promulgated 
by Siva and propounded in different ways by several acaryas, all 
worship you who are Lord and who comprehend in yourself all 
gods ; those also who are devotees of other deities and appear to 
have different ideas do in the end reach you, just as all rivers 
rising in mountains and flooded by rains enter the ocean from 
all sides’. The Santiparva^^ also contains a similar idea ‘Those 
who worship Brahma, Siva or other deities and whose conduct 
( or practice ) is intelligent will ( ultimately ) come to me, who 
am the Highest’. This doctrine has its germs in the Rgveda*^®® 


1583. VideH Kern's IntrodncUon to the translation of the Saddharma- 

pundarlka m SBE. vol. 21, pp. XXVI-XXVIII and XXIX n. 2, XXXI n. 1, 
XXXI n 2 
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itself where it is said ‘ the One Beality the sages speak of under 
various names ; they call it Agni, Yama, MatariSvan (wind-god )’. 
This work cannot afford, for reasons of apace, to go into the several 
hhakti schools such as those of Ramanuja, Madhva (who postulated 
five eternal bhedas), Gaitanya and Yallabha ( that gave rise to an 
erotico-mystical brand of bhakti ) and others. 


In their zeal for the spread of the cult of bhakti the Puranas 
are sometimes guilty of gross exaggeration. The Brahma- 
purana'5® says ‘ men even after having committed many sins 
under the infiuence of error ( or delusion ), do not go to Hell, if 
they worship Hari who removes all sins ; those men also who 
always remember Janardana, though they may be guilty of 
roguery, reach, after they die, the happy world of Visuu. Even 
a man who is habituated to flying into extreme rage, if he recites 
the name of Hari, has his faults destroyed and attains mukti 
(liberation) as the king of Cadi country did’. The Vamana- 
purana^sa observes “ what has that person got to do with many 
mantras ( i. e. he has no use for those ), who is a bhakta of Visnu ? 
The mantra ‘ namo Narayanaya’ is able to accomplish all objects. 
Success is for those who have bhakti for Visnu; how can there be 
failure for them in whose heart is enthroned Janardana dart- lit-a 
a blue lotus? ’’ The Vamana and Padma Puranas say that a 
man secures the same results by repeating the names of Visnu 
that ha would secure by visiting all the tirthas ( sacred places ) 
and holy shrines in the world. 


Many Puranas, particularly the Visnu and the Bhagavata, 
are replete with the eulogie s, the theory and practice of bhakti 
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and illustrative stories about it. For reasons of space it is not 
possible to go into this matter at any length. A few noteworthy 
points alone will be touched. A few verses eulogising the 
Bhagavatapurana may be cited as samples of extreme exaggera* 
tion. ‘ Thousands of Aivamedhas and hundreds of Vajapeya 
sacridces are not equal to even the 16th part of the story narrated 
by Suka ; he who always recites a half or a quarter verse of the 
Bhagavata secures the merit of Bajasuya and Aivamedha; he 
who listens to the words of the iiastra of i^ka ( i.e. Bhagavata ) at 
the time of death, Govinda being pleased with him confers on him 
Vaikuntha ; this is a good expiation for all sinners viz. uttering 
the name of Visnu, since ( at that time ) their mind has Visnu 
as the only object of thought ’. ^ Another point is the story of 
A]amila in the Bhagavata ( VI. 1. 20 £f and VI. 2 ), Fadma( I. 31. 
109 and VI. 87. 7 ) and other Pur anas. Ajamila“® ( who aban- 
doned his brahmana wife and kept a mistress ) was a moral 
wreck addicted to gambling and thieving. When on his death- 
bed at the age of 80 he loudly called upon his youngest son 
named Farayana ( out of ten sons born of the mistress ) with 
affection and recited that name and thought of that alone, he 
became free from his sins and attained a high position difBcult 
to attain ’. Such stories have given rise to the common belief 
that the last thought at one’s death leads to a new birth appro- 
priate to that thought ( ante matth sa galih ). The Upanisads 
contain the germ of the idea of the last thought ; vide. Chan, Tip. 
TTT , 14. 1, VIII. 2. 10, Br. Up. IV. 4. 5. In the ‘ Questions of 
Milinda ’ ( SBB vol 35 pp. 123-124 ) this idea of the importance 
of the last thought is taken up. It may be that a single heart-felt 
invocation of the name of God, a single act of faith after 
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repentance and complete surrender to God’s will, cancels the result 
of a whole life of crime and sin. This is the moral of Ajamila’s 
story, but it is liable to be grossly misapprehended and might 
create a complacent belief that a man may commit as many sins 
in his life as possible, but if he remembers God at his death and 
repeats His name then, aU sins of his are cleared away and wiped 
out. This is a rather dangerous doctrine. The Gita ( VIII. 5-7 ) 
puts the matter in a clear light. ‘That person, who remembers me 
at the time of death and passes from the world leaving the body, 
attains my essence, there is no doubt about that "Whatever 
form a man remembers when he leaves the body, to that he goes, 
because he was always engrossed %n that form. Therefore remem- 
ber me at all times and engage in battle ; there is no doubt that 
having fised your mind and intellect on me you will attain to me’. 
This passage of the Gita suggests that a person will remember 
the name of God at the time of his death only if he had been so 
doing aU his life, while engaged in actively performing aU his 
duties and not caring for the rewards thereof and that it is 
ertremely rare or almost impossible for a man to remember 
God at the last moment when throughout his life he had been 
ungodly and a great sinner. The above idea is again emphasized 
in verses 10-13 of chap "VUI ( of the Gita ) and in chap. "S^ITT 3 
( yo yac-chraddhab sa eva sah ) 

In spite of the doctrine that God is one«« ^nd the doctrine 
that whatever form of the deity one may worship, the worship 
reaches the Supreme^ Being, Vaisnavas and Saivas have been 
wrangling and abusing one another For example, the Varaha- 


1593. The proposition that God is only one. that He is -worshipped 
under various perceptible forms for concentrating the mind on Him, 
worship or contemplation of a formless object being difficult, are doctrines 
(aught in the Puranas in spite of the fact that they preach worship of Visnu, 
Krsna. Siva, Devi and others. Vide H of Dh. vol. II pp 714-715 and ' pp. 
^119 above The I 65. 32 states, ^ 

m vide also ilcormifu^ 

HI 10^23 ff. p^ticularly the verse ^ ^ 

w. jOTsft VRra ^ Sinw ufNm U 26 Indian theologians and philosophers 
e i erately spared lower forms of worship with the thought that it was better 
(o begin at a lower rung of the ladder to the highest goal than not to have a 
ool^at alh A well-known verse is : . 

rftniwt 5Ri U 62. 5 q. by on p. 140. 
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purana makes Rudra declare the supremacy of Visnu (chap. 

70. 14Nara.yanahparodevali), denounce Saiva-siddhantas that 
are outside the pale of the Vedas and put forward the outstanding 
view ‘that such non-Vedie views were promulgated by Siva 
himself at the request of Visnu in order to delude people’. Soma 
Puranas started by saying that the Bauddhas and Jainas 
were asuras and enemies of gods that were purposely deluded by 
god. For example, the Matsya ( 24. 43-49 ) says that the sons 
of Ea]i deprived Indra of his kingdom and share in sacrifices, 
that Brhaspati, at Indra’s request, deluded the sons of Bap by 
composing a treatise of Jina-dharma which was opposed to the 
Veda and then Indra killed them. Vayu 96. 230-32, Matsya 
47. 11-12, Bhagavata L 3 24 appear to suggest that Visnu 
himself deluded the people The Agni(16. 1-4) also says with 
reference to the Bauddhas that Visnu deluded them. The Visnu- 
purSna*®^ (III 17-18) narrates that when the gods were 


^ ^< 1 ? 70 3S> tins verse and several more are quoted from qit? by 

gw 70. 4i, i# it ^ gntrini > ungnurawr uS gw 

■g nqmt ii gnoni^ unmm i nifUTivt ^ =3 

II rRT Vl. 263. 24-25. UUT UigvU 511^ 0331 

I uu • ’RwiilwiRDr! ^ uRo'tiTci u 

^513; u rRT VI. 263. 32-33 are the enui^3is. Compare similar 

passages in Kurma I 12 261-62, Devtbhagavata VII. 39 26-31 (eivini^- 
vxiw wiuatPl ^ • 3i«ni4ig^ 

n ui^vlagi, i • tiei^ tiomiw mu! 

vinsRci^ ^ I umviVT auumse uvikr g ii uw 
uif^i 3nf{%n« ). 

1595. igivmwpnr uur wufq ’*( unnfinfu 

^ewT'i ^3 q^rrar qfm. r^i^rai 1501 n QsS 5 = m* is- Il-13- Tbis is an 
obvious reference to the Jam doctrine of 

1596 it 33^ unfuttw tsgU: I uhtdltCciia! ^5 3^tUPlfl»ig t 

qrarn « tn%itfuvqi tqpu it^r i auwt X 3 ?"'*' "''!^“ 

itwT tmrv “tiivt • q^in?33qv>iiTt <i«3ttcvu4;1iqti4 • W' 

q t^q4i4H4ii : <tv4u r gsnt i asi qg. ' f^aat a 

¥iiMiiH9Vi gqt I uoiHit u TOuvr svyt i gat onvt sifi 

%ua. I ewiqiqf w ntsi nqiwa n itsg3= m is. 24-29. “ 

similar narrative about Mayamoba or Uahamoba and his being nakc , 
shaved, carrying peacock feathers &c inirarV. 3, 346-390 (this last refers 
to 24 tfi^qpcs). In the (ed by M. M. Vasndevashasti 

Abbyankar, 1924 ) under certain versos are quoted from jiii Win 

which closely resemble the above, e g. ^3 oniraeit uinW 

^R ai vsrmta aw aiwra •> P- 13- Vide tu V. 13. 370-371 for a mos 
the same verses as in itanssnni 
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defeated by the asuras ( who also practised tapas and studied 
the Veda) they approached Visnu and prayed to him to help 
them and to destroy the asuras and that then V isnu produced 
from his body Maya-moha (lit. who causes delusion by wiles) 
and made him over to the gods. Mayamoha, who was naked, 
had shaved his head and held a bunch of peacock feathers in 
his hand, went to the asuras that were practising tapas on 
the banks of the Narmada (III. 18. 1-2) and told them that 
if they followed his words they would secure muktt, led them 
away from the path of the Veda, taught them formulas of 
sceptical reasoning and weaned them away from their dharma. 
Then he approached other asuras and taught them that sacri- 
ficing animals was sinful, taught them nirvana and the doctrines 
of vtjnanavada. Some of the passages are very striking ‘ In a 
short time the asuras were deluded by Mayamoha and abandoned 
all concern with the path depending on the three Vedas. Some 
condemned the Vedas, some condemned the gods, while others 
condemned the body of sacrificial rites and brahmanas. (They 
thought or said) The statement that killing an animal (in 
sacrifices) is desirable for the sake of Dharma (for accumulating 
merit) does not stand to reason; to say that offerings burnt by 
fire would conduce to reward (in the next world) is childish 
talk; (if it be said that) Indra attained the position of God by 
means of many sacrifices and enjoys the fuel-sticks of the samI 
tree, then an animal ( that subsists on leaves) is superior to Indra 
(who enjoys hard and thorny sami samtdhs) If it is desired 
(by the Veda) that the animal killed in a sacrifice attains 
heaven, then why does not the sacrificer kill his own father in 
a sacrifice ( and send him to heaven) ? If one ( the son) performs 
sraddha ( with the thought ) that what is eaten by one ( brahmana 
diner at srSddha ) tends to give satisfaction to another ( i. e. the 
deceased father of the offerer of Sraddha), then travellers would 
not carry food ( on their backs ) which causes weariness to them.’ 
These are the arguments used by atheists (carvakas). It is 
remarkable that even tdntnk works like the Kularnavatantra 
make^ Siva say that he declared certain Sastras purely for 
deluding certain bad people who did not know the Elaula 

dhaTma.'*5W 

Erom condemning the Jainas and Bauddhas some Puranas, 
entirely unmindful of wha t the Gita declared ( in note 1584 ), 

_^i597. atwm 1 gauff w snu i'va snemw- 

II, 96-97 ( ed by Arthur Avalon ), 
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proceeded so far as to say that a brahmana who is not a 
Vaisnava is a heretic, that Visnu himself assuming the form of 
Buddha proclaimed a false Sastra, and that all sastras such as the 
Pasiupata, Vaisiesika of Kanada, Hyaya of Gautama, Sankhya of 
Xapila, Carvaka of Brhaspati are tamasa; that the mayavada 
( of Sankara) is a false sastra and is disguised Bauddha (doctrine) 
and the extensive sastra ( Purvamlmansa ) of Jaimini is con^ 
demned, since it made gods as of no use ( in his system ). The 
words of the Padma-purana are , ‘ Listen O Goddess, while I 
declare to you in order the tamasa sastras, by merely remembering 
which even wise men become sinners. Pirst of all I promulgated 
Saiva Sastras such as the Pasupata system ; then the following were 
declared by brahmanas that were possessed ( or engrossed ) by my 
sdkti (power), viz Kanada proclaimed the great Vaisesika system, 
the Nyaya and Sankhya systems were declared respectively by 
Gautama and Kapila . the much despised Carvaka doctrine was 
declared by Brhaspati, while Visnu, assuming the form of Buddha, 
promulgated, for bringing about the destruction of dailyas, the 
false doctrine of Bauddhas that go about naked or dressed in 
blue garments , I myself, O goddess, assuming the form of a 
brahmana declared in the Kali age the false sastras of the 
doctrine of Maya which is bauddha in disguise. The brahmana 
Jaimini composed the great system of Purvamlmamsa, which is 
unmeaning on account of its atheistic discourse’, Vijnana-bhiksu 
in his SSnkhya-pravacanabhasya ( who flourished about 1550 
A, D. ) quotes eleven verses from the Padma VL 263 and holds the 
peculiar view that no sastra that is ustiha ( admits a soul ) is 
unauthoritative nor is there any contradiction, each sastra being 
of full force and true in its own sphere. The original Sankhya 
Sutra, on which he comments, tries to establish the impossible 
thesis that the teachings of the Sankhya are not in real or 
irreconcilable contradiction with the doctrine of all-pervading 
oneness of biahma or with the doctrine that biahma is bliss 
( dnanda ) or the system of theism ( i. e. a personal God ), 
Sectarian exclusiveness and bigotry went so far that the 
BrahmSnda*®® contains a dialogme between sage Agastyaand 

1598 3iloi>i5^g vi f5v, u mu's i 'ra VI. 262 27. The TS- 

g lU U^lH also requires the zealous Vaisnava not to pay homag e to o r 
worship another god nor to enter the temple of another god * wivv 
WFV ^ stsjyiq< I mtcfs 8 8S-86. ^ 

1599. ^ I 

ufq II iisjii uqT 'sTiti; tiw qisi'tdiQ'hH i w as. H 

C Continued on next paSeJ 
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Eama in which it is said that the 108 names of Kisna ( who is 
acknowledged by all to be an incarnation of Yisnu ) are so potent 
that the merit aeoured by repeating thrice the 1008 names of 
Yisnn is secured by repeating only once one of the 108 names 
{ of Ersna 


The Yisnu and Padma do not stand alone in this strange 
story of Yisnu himself or through Rudra teaching false doctrines 
for deluding the ungodly or those that dissented from or reviled 
the Yedas. There were other Puranas that sing the same tuna ; 
for example, the Kurmarpurana indulges in a lendetta against 
many ^aatras and systems in several places. A few passages are 
set out here, (Devi says) ‘ the various*^®* sastras that are found 
in this world and are apposed to the Yedas and smrtis are based 
on tamaa ( ignorance ), viz EApala, Bhairava, Yamala ( a class 
^ Tantra works ), Yama (left-hand practices of a class of Tantras), 
Arhata ( Jain doctrines ), these and others are meant for deluding 
( persons ) ; I produced these sastras in another birth for deluding 
people ’ ; ‘ therefore in order to protect (people ) against those who 
were beyond the pale^ of the Yedas and for the destruction of 
sinners we shall, O Siva, compose Sastras for deluding them ; 
Rudra being thus advised by Madhava ( Yisnu) composed sastras 
that delude and Yisnu also urged on by Rudra did the same , 


( Cotittnued from last Page) 
ling 1 geitmt wrorur 

grf&n ^ wigrw- 

TO VI. 263 67-71 and 75-76, qnoted by m pp. 

6-7 (B I. edition) ^ n -i i-t- 

^n-iieu~iii< 5133 i gronn i^i^vTr 3 

3 gcTO=nrfu • awlifo'xjdi =§33 ^tnw vraei- 

gRR3.“.^fP>S III 36 18-20. Verses 21-41 set out the 108 names of 
^na The one thousand and eight names of Visnu are set out in Mahsi- 
Dharata, Amisasanaparva 149 14-120 and the Garuda-purana ( I. IS l-ieo ) 
contains names of ^oof, but often different from those in sugm^nr 


mm 

1 7 - 1 B ^ ^ 12 261-263, vide also ^1.16 

are men- 

P WcLm, (eih^ro) 

TTiA-sni. 1 * ^ pnssage and remarks that those passages am 

-“veymg 

mat Tantrtk agamas are unauthontalive. ” 


H. D. 123 
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(they produced the Sastias ) called Eapala, ITakula,*®*® Vamai 
Bhairava (early and later). Pancar ^tra, Fatupata and thousands 
of others *, Sankara came down to the earth, wearing garlands of 
skull-bones and covered with ashes from a cemetery and wearing 
profuse matted pair, trying to delude this world and engaged in 
begging for the benefit of these’; ‘One should*®® not honour 
oven by words Paficaratra and Pasupatu people that are heretics, 
following prohibited avocations and those who follow left-hand 
sa/cta practices; when Buddhist mendicants, ITirgranthas, those 
who study the Pancaratra doctrines, Eapalikas, Pasupatas and 
other similar heretics, being bad and deluded, eat the sraddha 
food ( meant for a deceased person ) that Sraddha would be of no 
use in this world and the next. ’ For details of some of the 
heretical sects, vide ‘ Heretical sects in the Puranas ’ by Sil 
Badhakrishna Ghoudhary in ABOBl vol 37 ( 1956 ) pp, 334-257. 

The Gita ( in chapter 16 ) speaks of two classes of people, viz. 
those bom to godlike endowments and those born with demoniac 
qualities and describes the latter in verses 7-20. Some of the 
verses probably indicate that the reference is to atheists and the 
like ; for verse 8 states ‘ they say that the world is devoid of truth 


1602. Nakula stands for what is LahulIra-pasupata-daibaDa in tbs 
Saivadar&nasangraha. Ths Lingapurana (24 124-133) dilates upon 
Lakuli. The Vayupurana ( chap. 23 221-224 ) mentions in a prophetic 
vein Nakull (LakolT) as the founder of a Saiva sect and Kayarohana 
( modern Karavan in Dabhoi Taloka of former Baroda State ) as Its sacred 
place (siddha-ksetra). The Mathura Ins. of Candragupta II dated in 
Gupta era 61 (380 A. D ) in E. I. vol. XXI pp 1 IT shows that Lakuli, the 
founder of the Fasupata sect, flourished about the first century A, D. Vide 
Dr R. G, Bhandarkar's ‘ Vai-uavisra, Saivism ' &c. p 166 ( in collected 
works ) and the paper ‘ Antiquities in Karvan with reference to LakuIIsa 
worship’ in Journal of Bom. Uni, vol 18 part 4 pp. 43-67 by Mr. M R. 
Majmndar and Fas'upata-sutra of Nakuliila in T. S. S , E. I. vol XXI pp. 1-9. 
JBBRAS vol. XXII pp 151-167 (both by D. R. BbandarLar), IHQ. vol, 15 
( 1043 ) pp. 270-271 for the origin and history of the Lakulis'a sect, 

1603. qruiggwt ^ I qtairaiu nrara'Tfv 

rrrd^ii^ii. 16. 15, I EBi>ni?4W. 

imnsi ^ uigarJ n vviiRsiivff gumniia urnur • ^ 

ktV 'kq •Riltrg'l.ll H- 21 . 32-33 The verso qhgailTB <1 *^7 

on airs P 365 from and on p. 476 k quotes both the verses from 

^ and reads The were naked Jama monks (vide SB . 

vol 21 p 263 and E I vol 20 p 50 ) where a Jain teacher is called 
Nigrautha Sramanacarya in Gupta year 159 i e. (478-79 A.^ ). The words 
are : ‘ q3nqpi-ik5BiRr5i-fkjivsi-siueri^T5-ed'U^i?iv4u(?t''ViivnSii['3ii«‘ ’ 
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( 3. e. contains nothing that one can believe ), devoid of any fixed 
principle ( such as virtue and vice ), devoid of a Ruler, and is 
produced by union brought about by lust and nothing else 
After describing their thoughts and aspirations the Gita winds 
up ‘ these perform sacrifices which are so in name only with 
hypocrisy and against the prescribed procedure ; they hate me in 
their own bodies and in those of others; these impure and cruel 
enemies I continually throw down in demoniac wombs ; coming 
into demoniac wombs and being deluded, in each birth they go 
to vilest states without ever coming to me This is entirely 
different from what the Padma and other Puranas say about 
Pasupatas, Fancaratras and about non-Vaisnavas. 


Both the Bhagavata and the Padma say that*®* (the cult of) 
bhakti first arose in Dravida country, it progressed or prospered 
in the Karnataka, it was found in only a few places in Maha- 
rastra and declined in the Gurjara country; it was, on account 
of the terrible Kaliyuga, broken up by heresies and remained 
weak for a long time , but having reached Vrndavana ( near 
Mathura ) it got a fresh start and assumed fine form. In book 
XI. the Bhagavata again reverts to this assertion that in Kali 
people are solely devoted to Narayana only in a few places but 
to the greatest extent in the Dravida country where flow the 
rivers Tamraparnl, Krtamala, Kaverl and Mahanadl flowing 
to the west and states that those who drink the waters of these 
rivers are generally devotees of Yasudeva. 


Most great moral and spiritual upheavals have a tendency 
to reach a very low level in course of time. That appears to 
have happened in the case of bhagavatas The Atri-smrti has a 
verse containing a sarcastic reference to bhagavatas : ‘ Those 
who are devoid of Vedio studies learn sastras ( such as grammar, 

wanting in Gastric lore become 
PnranL°h^^°tm*'”^ others; those who cannot be readers of 
Puranas become tillers; but those who are broken down even 
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theie, become bbagavatas Atri appears to aay that bbagavatas 
are idlers, who do not study Veda or sSstra or who cannot even 
read Puranas to others for their livelihood or do not engage in 
agriculture and who pretend to be worshippers ( or bhaldas ) of 
Visnu or Kiena and fatten on what is given by others that are 
deluded into thinking that they have forsaken everything for 
the sake of their love of God. They become what are called 
‘ buwas ’ in Marathi and other modern Indian languages 

Another striking development of the bhakti cult is the 
Xrotio Mysticism ( madhura bhaldi ) associated with the worship 
of Krsna and of BSdha in that form of Yaisnavism established 
by Oaitanya and Vallabhaoarya Xor the Vaisnava movement 
inspired by Caitanya, vide Dr. S. K. De’s work on ‘ the Vaisnava 
faith and movement in Bengal’ (Calcutta 1942) and the 
author’s ‘History of Sanskrit Bostics’ (1951) about Ujjvala- 
nllamani of Rupa-gosvamin pp. 298-302. In the bhakti cult 
established by Yallabhacarya great importance is attached to 
the guru, who is one of the descendants of Vallabhacarya and 
to whom almost divine honours are paid. A wonderful develop- 
ment of bhakti towards Rama, regarded in the Ramayana and 
in popular tradition as a paragon of restraint and all manly 
virtues, culminated in an erotic mysticism about ESma and 
Sita also. The devotees of this mystic cult have to consider 
themselves as brides of Rama or the female friends of Sita, they 
are supposed to seek Lord Rama’s favour through Slt3, who 
graciously intercedes with the Lord for the devotees Among 
the followers of Vallabhacarya the guru tells the devotee to look 
upon him ( the guru ) as Krsna and upon himself or herself as 
Radhika. 

Bor want of space further details about these bhakti cults 
have to be passed over 

Supreme importance is attached to Vedic mantras and also 
Pauranika mantras. They will have to be dealt with at some 
length in the sections on Tantras and on Purvamimansa. But 
soma treatment of mantras, particularly vedic, may be given 
here as well. The word inantia occurs about twenty-five times 
in the Rgveda Only once does the word nianli akrt occur in 
theRgveda’®® (IX 114.2) ‘O sage Kasyapa! offer obeisance 

1606 ^ ^ 

vRuvi v? ix m 2, ^ 

wui ^ i. 67 . 2 , 

( Continued on next J>age ) 
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to king Soma Lord of plants with, tha chants of the composers 
(or authors) of mantras, thereby sending forth your own 
voice &c’ Mr. Kapali Sasfary is inaccurate whan he states 
(on p. 67 of the translation of his ‘ Rgbhasya-bhumika in 
English) ‘we see fiequent mention made in the Rik Samhita 
of the riahi as the author of the mantra’ and he cites only 
Rg. IX 114. 2 and I. 67. 2. The latter contains no word like 
mantrakrt. Eg. I. 67. 2 (addressed to Agni) runs ‘holding 
in his hand all powers (or riches), sitting in a cave (i. e. 
concealed) he placed the gods in fright , heroes (men or gods) 
that place (offer) prayers know him (Agni) to be here when 
they recite mantras formed in the heart ’ There is no direct 
reference to rsis hero (but to narah) and what is emphasized 
is that mantras already extant as the heart’s outpourings enable 
the reciters of the mantras to find him ( Agni ) There is nothing 
to show that the mantras referred to in the verse are meant 
tobeimpjoTnptu, the idea is rather that mantras that already 
existed and conveyed heartfelt devotion have to be employed 
to find Agni The very next verse makes the position clear when 
it says, ‘ like the unborn ( Sun ) he ( Agni ) supports the wide 
earth and fixes in its place the sky on account of the mantras 
that turn out true ’. This clarifies two things, viz. that when 
this mantra (I 67. 3 ) was recited there already existed a host of 
mantras and secondly, that the mantras that existed long 
before ware deemed to have helped in supporting the earth and 
tha sky. The ancient mantras were supposed to bring In dra to 
attend thrice in the day for a short time to the sacrifices of 
devotees when invoked with mantras addressed to him ( Eg. in. 
53 8 ) , similarly, mantras when recited by wise men bring Yama 
to receive offerings ( Eg X 14. 4 ) ; Eg. X 88 14 states ‘ we raise 
our voices with mantras towards Vaisvanara Agni, who is wise 
and who shines brilliantly all days’ The word mantra is 


( Continued from last page ) 

«Plams ^ ^ 

tremr m i 'z? i 67. 3. 

53.8, an ^ 

^ 14 4, ii 

^ mo8.^ 31 , vfwRi.jfr 

^ i.40. s-c; 

^ VI1.3Z 
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also employed in the singular several times, A few striking 
passages are set out here ‘ Indeed, God Brahmanaspati (Lord 
of Prayer) proclaims the mantra fit for recitation (by the mouth 
of the hotr ), in which the gods Indra, Varuna, Mitra, Aryaman 
make their abode, O Gods 1’, ‘We utter that very mantra ( in 
which Indra and other gods are praised together) in our sacrifices, 
the mantra being one that produces bliss and being free from all 
blemishes (oris incomparable), ‘Bo place among the Gods a 
mantra that is not short, that is well-arranged and that is well 
ornamented; ancient fetters do not reach him who is in ( the good 
grace of ) Indra by the sacrifice ( or praise ); ‘I address the same 
mantra for you (all) and offer for you ( all ) one offering ( into fire )’. 
Prom these passages it appears that when these verses were recited 
there was a body of already existing mantras; which were 
supposed to be inspired by the Lord of prayers ( or speech } and 
from which the choice of a long and well-formed one was to be 
made Apart from the above passages the word mantra occurs 
in Bg I 31 13, 1 74 1, I 147, 4, I 152 2, H. 35 2, Yl 50 14, 
VII, 7 6, X 50 4 and 6, X. 106, 11, in only one of which (Bg. H, 
35, 2), apart from Bg I 67, 2 already quoted, the words ‘hrda a 
sutastam mantram ’( mantra well chiselled from the heart) are 
used and in another verse more simply the word ‘ ataksan ‘ ( in 
Vn 7. 6 manliam ye varam naryS ataksan) alone is used. In two 
passages ( Bg, X 95, 1 and X 191, 3 first half ) the word ‘mantra’ 
appears to mean ‘consultations, holding counsel together’ In 
Bg I 30 4, Bbhus are called ‘ satyamantrah’ and are said to 
have made their parents young There are controversies about 
what the Bbhus stand for and it is difiScult to say what is meant 
by ‘ satyamantrah' in relation to Bbhus Bg> VII 76. 4, is a'“’ 
somewhat enigmatic verse It means ‘they (Angirases) alone, 
( our ) ancient pitrs, learned ( or wise ) and following the right 
path, enjoyed companionship among gods and they found out 
the Light ( the Sun ) concealed (by Svarbhanu, eclipse) ; they, 
whose mantras were true, brought forth TJsas ' In some passages 
where other words like stoma or hidhma are used, there is 


1609. a g?vrfT. i ’i?!? iwirsKi* 

vn 76 4. Angirases are spoken of as 
Pitrs in Rg X 14 6 ( ris ) and in Rg V. 40 9 Altisar 

said to have found out the Sun afSicted with darkness by Svar^anu, an 

Asura and no one else was able to do so ( v 3 gy ' 

n ) This last IS a reference to a 

of the Sun, on the occurrence of which the Atns probably assured g 
people that the sun would shine forth »n a short time 
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mention of the stoma or brahma being made and polished 
by the devotee ( e. g. X. 39. 14 ‘ eiam vam stomam-Asvinavakar- 
mataksama bhrgavo na ratham ’) Vide Rg.I 6S,13for ‘navyam 
ataksad brahma’, ^Ig. V. 29.15 (India brahma kriyamana iusasva 
Savisthayate navya akaima) , brahmakrtah (composers of prayers 
or praises ) are mentioned in Bg. VII 32 2 and X. 50. 7. Other 
words like gir ( several hundred times ), dhiti ( about ICO times ), 
brahma { over a hundred times ) mati ( about 100 times ), manisa 
( over 60 times ), vaoas and vacasya ( over 100 times ), stoma 
( about 200 times ), sukirti (five times), sukta (four times) are 
employed in the sense of ‘ thought, word or thought out hymn 
or verse of praise’ and in several cases the sages of the Itgveda 
state that it is a new verse or hymn of praise that they employ. 
Vide ‘navyaslbhir-glrhhili’ and ‘giram hhare navyasim jaya- 
manam’ in Itg V. 42. 13 , in Bg VI 49. 1, VII. 53. 2; ‘Pra 
tavyasim nayyaalm dhilimagnaye' in Pg. 1. 143 1 ; * vaisvSnaraya 
mahr-navtjasi sucih soma iva pavate’ ( Pg. VI 8. 1 ) and ‘ iyam 
te navyasl maltr agne adhayyasmada’ ( Bg VIII. 74. 7 ) ; iyam te 
ague navyasi manlaa’ Bg. X. 4, 6 ; ‘ ta valgu Basra purusa- 
katamapraiwo navyasa ^acaaa vivase’ ( Bg VI. 62, 5 ) ; ‘ navyasi 
suklrtih’ in Bg. I 60. 3 , ’aa pratnavat navyase vi^vavara suktaya 
pathah krnuhi’ in Bg IX. 91. 5; *nu navyase naoiyase suktaya 
sadhaya pathah’ in Eg. IX 9. 8. It is a remarkable fact that 
when words like ‘suklrtih’ and ‘sukta’ that occur only four or 
five times in the whole of the Bgveda are qualified by the word 
‘new or fresh’, the word ‘mantra’ occurring so many times does 
not even once bear the adjective ‘new’. This emphasizes the 
conclusion stated above that in the times of many of the extant 
Bgvedie verses mantras were a large group already existing, 
from which prayers were drawn as occasion required, though 
now and then new verses were added to those already existing. 
It may here be stated that in some places the Bgveda looks upon 
prayers ( dhtli ) as divine and as on the same level with Asvins, 
Usas, and the ^n (VIII. 35. 2 ) and that ancient prayers were 
inherited from ancestors ( III. 39. 2 ‘ seyamasme sanaia pitrya 
dhih ’ ). 

Several hymns and verses of the Bgveda are purely philo- 
sophical, cosmological, mystic and speculative as 1. 164. 4, 6, 29, 

1610 Here the contrast is great The Asvins are pratna { ancient) 

but the rsi (in VI 62 5 ) says that he worships the ancient Dasras (Asvins) 
with a «ca; proysr. This rsi at least does not convey that the Asvins were 
seen by hinis 
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^ (Purusasukta), X. 121 (Hiranyagarbha), 
X 129, X. 81-82 (ViSvakarman), X 72, X 125 (Vak), X 154 
(state after death), X 190 (creation). 


About the meaning and purpose of Vedio mantras there are 
great controversies. This much may be said here that according 
to the PuTvamImamsa system the whole Veda is concerned with 
sacrifices, that Veda is divided into two classes. Mantra and 
Brahmana, that Vidhis (hortatory passages) are the most 
important part of the Veda, that a very large number of Vedio 
passages are mere arthavadas ( that contain either praises of 
vidhis or are to be explained metaphorically or merely repeat 
what already exists or are of a legendary character ) and that 
mantras only serve the purpose of bringing to the mind of the 
sacrificer or priests what is to be done in a sacrifice and that tha\ 
words used in the mantras ordinarily bear the same meaning as 
that in popular Sanskrit, 


Long before Yaska ( several centuries before Christ ) there 
ware several schools of Vedic interpretation such as the 
AitihSsikas ( who aco to l^ir, II 16 said that Vitra was an Asura 
son of Tvastr, while acc to the Hairuktas Vrtra means only 
cloud and the Veda contains metaphorical descriptions- of 
battles, that the twins that Saranyu is said in Bg. X. 17. 2 to 
have given up are according to the Nairuktas Indra and the 
Madhyamika-vak, while according to the Aitihasikas they are 
Yama and Yami, as stated in Nir, XII. 10), the school of 
XaidSnas is mentioned about ‘syala’ and ‘sama’ in Nir. VI 19 1 
the school of ancient yajnikas in Nir. V. 11 Bg. 1. 164. 32 ( ya 
im cak^a ) is differently explained by the Panvraiakas ( ascetic 
school) and the Nairuktas ( etymologists ). The Nirukto also 
mentions the names of seventeen individual predecessors ( from 
whom it differs often and who differ among themselves ) such as 
AgrSyana, Audumbarayana, Kautsa, Gargya, Galava, Sakata- 
yana, Sakapuni There ate several mantras of which two different 
meanings are given in the Nirukta as in Nir V. 11 on Bg. VIII. 
77. 4, In Bg. 1. 164 there are several verses with two meanings or 
more 0 . g verse 21 (yatra suparna &o,) has two meanings (aco to 
Nir. Ill 13 ) one relating to the devata Surya ( adkidauata ) and 
the other spiritual ( adhyatma ); similarly, verso 32 of the same 
hymn has two meanings in tho Birukta (II. 8), the verso 39 
( rco aksara parame vyoman ) is explained in four ways by 
Sayana, verse 41 (gaurir-mimaya) is explained by Sayaiia m 
two ways, both being different from Yaska’s explanation ( in Hir- 
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XI 40 ) ; veisB 45 ( catvari vak parimifcS padani ) is explained in 
six" ways { more oi less different from each other > by Sayana; it 
is also explained in the Mahabhasya (p. 7 of M. M. Abhyankara- 
tastri’s ed. ). The verse ‘ catvari drnga ’ ( Bg. TV. 58. 3 ) has been 
the subject of varying explanations from very early times. Xir. 
(Xm. 7) explains it as referring to Yajna. The Mahabhasya 
(p. 6 of the Mahabhasya ibid.) also does the same.^^Sayana 
explains it as referring to Agni ( identified with yajna ) and 
Sarya. This versa is a riddle. Sabara^i^ in his bhasya on P. M. S, 
1.2.38. (‘abhidhane arthavadah*) explains it but Xurn^ila 
differs from him. Sayana and others explain it ( e. g. the word 
‘tridhs’) with reference to Mantra, Brahmana and Kalpa, but 
when this verse was first proclanned there must have been no 
Brahmanas and Kalpasutras. In several cases the Nimkta gives 
the adhidaivata (physical) and adhyatma (metaphysical or 
spiritual ) or adhiyajna and adhyatma as in Nir. X. 26 ( on 
Bg. X. 82. 2 ‘ ViEivakarma vimana), Nir. XI. 4 ( on Bg. X. 85. 3, 
adhiyajna and adhidaivata meanings ), B ir. XII. 37 ( on Vaj. S. 
34.55 ‘saptarsayah’, both adhidaivata and adhyatma), Bir. 
XII. 38 (on Atharva X 8. 9 ‘Tiryag-bilas-camasa &c.’ both 
adhidaivata and adhyatma ). In Bg. (1. 164) verses 11-13 and 
48 contain a very imaginative and poetic description of the year, 
the seasons, months and total days and nights. 


In recent years Sri Aurobindo in ‘ Hymns to the mystic 
Fire ’ ( translated in the esoteric sense, 1946 ) and his ardent 
and devout disciple Sri. T. V. Xapali Sastry ( in ‘ Bgbhasya- 
bhiimika in Sanskrit and its English translation, Pondicherry 
1952 ) have started a theory about the Bgveda mantras which 
must be briefly stated and examined. Sri Aurobindo first 
intended, to publish an edition of the Bgveda with a word by word 
construction and an English translation. But he gave up that 
idea on account of other pre-occupations and rests content in the 
above book with the text and translation of about 230 verses in 
all from the 1st, 2nd and 6th mandalas of the Bgveda and a 
foreword of 48 pages in which he propounds his theory. While 


X611. ( on ifr. I. 2. 38 ) explains : ‘ l 

I iuui ^ I ». The on this says 

wRaie! esiffg i " Wa i R ^ 


I iuitr U* it would be noticed that the 

dififets from on almost every clause. 


a. D, 124 
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this was being written by the present writer, &i Amobindo'a 
iarge work of 634 pages ‘on the Veda’ published in 1956 reached 
his hands. Over 60 hymns are dealt with in this big book and 
383 pages are devoted to the elaboration of his theory first out' 
lined in the brief work of Sri Anrobindo mentioned above and 
reiterated with greater emphasis. On page 9 of the work of 
1956 he states “ the ritual system recognized by Sayana may 
stand, the naturalistic sense discovered by European scholar' 
ship may, in its general conceptions be accepted, but behind 
thereis always the true and still hidden secret oftheveda-^e secret 
words which were spoken for the purified in soul and the awakened 
in knowledge’. In this work also he sticks to the meaning 
of rta as truth and on p 84 translates ‘rtam’ as ’Truth-conscious- 
ness’, when in his first work he translated ‘ rta-oit’ as Truth-con- 
sciousness Instead of comparing the several hundred passages 
where the word rta occurs in the ii^gveda he sticks to his own 
rendering which is unacceptable to most scholars and makes a 
very perfunctory attempt at finding the correct meaning. One 
should like to have some clear examples of the distinction between 
Light and Consciousness in modern times and also in the Veda, 
So far as the present writer knows, in the language of ancient 
symbolism Oonsoiousness is identified with Light, In the recently 
published book he deals with less than xVth of the total hymns 
( 1017 or 1038 ) of the Egveda, Eeaders are asked to subscribe 
to his views although he condescends to translate in the first 
work less than ^^th of the total number of verses in the Egveda 
and hardly ever enters into a discussion about the meaning of 
words like rta. &I Aurobindo ( Foreword p. HX ) concedes that 
Sayana does not reject the spiritual authority of the Veda and 
that Ssyana does not deny that there is a higher truth contained 
in the rks He further says (IX) that we must take seriously 
the hint of Yaska ( Sri Aurobindo does not quote the Nirukta* 
but probably he has in mind Hir. I. 30 * sa ksatkr tadfaarmSna 
rsayo babhuvuh ’ ). Then he proceeds to state ( XVH ) that many 
whole hymns of the Veda bear on their face a mystic meaning 
and that the rsis (p, XIX) for the sake of secrecy resorted to 
double meanings, a device easily manageable in the Sanskrit 
language. This is a hypothesis which cannot at all be accepted 
and is no more than mere conjecture. The Vedic mantras were 
composed thousands of years ago, when all persons among whom 
the sages moved must have spoken the same language, thougii 
generally not so polished and poetical as that of the nianlros 
and they were not addressed to men like the moderns wnos 
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every day thoughts, surroundings and languages are entirely 
different. Both the Master and the disciple ( Mr. Eapali Sastry ) 
cause confusion ( or, may be, are themselves confused ) by sup- 
posing that the difficulties of the modern students of mantras did 
exist even at or near the time of the mantras. The most sublime 
thought of the ®gveda is that there is only one Spirit behind the 
various gods, Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni, Yama, MatariSvan, 
that originally there was only that One, there was no day and 
night, no death and immortality. Aurobindo himself describes 
(p. S XX 1 1 ) Bg. 1. 164. 46 and X. 129. 2 as * the smnmit of the 
vedic teaching.’ This view of the one Entity is also illustrated 
in Eg. Vni. 58. 2 ‘ one and the same Agni is kindled in many 
places, the one Sun enters the whole world and becomes many ; 
the one Dawn illumines aU this (physical) world. One became all 
this ( assumes various forma) ’. Eo secrecy was observed about 
this fundamental truth and it was proclaimed in mantras that 
can be understood even by an ordinary man of to-day who knows 
* a little Sanskrit, Because we of these recent centturies cannot 
understand some mantras, that does not mean that the ancient 
seers were guilty of a subterfuge and purposely composed 
mantras with two meanings. They might have indulged in the 
pastime of two meanings ( express and metaphorical ) in a few 
cases as poetic devices ““ It is no fault of the sages, if we 
cannot understand their meaning, just as a blind man, who does 
not see a wooden post and comes to grief by dashing against it, 
^ould not blame the post, but should blame himself ; we are to 
blame ourselves and should not foist upon the ancient sages 
a stratagem created by our own imagination or lack of know- 
ledge (Nir. 1. 16 ).wi3 


The Master (Sri Aurobindo) and the pupil are at variance 
about the poetic character oi the Mantras. Sri Aurobindo (p. XXXIV) 
translation is a literary and not a strictly literal one 
Images ew ‘ magnificent in their cLnring and 

t Nowletushearthedisciple On 

olher ^‘fferent from 

the rela ®P®=™en ’ and then ha chides 

h readers and men like the present author and impliedly his own 

fhtera “ H ? ) to class Vedic hymns with poetry of 

W Mr. Sastry asserts that ^ m^trfs 

trnemrn“"“*T‘‘''®'“°“"'‘"'‘" psychological or spiritual and the 
uddsThTt^! r external meaning for common men* and he 
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Sri Auiobindo admite ( p. XXXT'fT ) that there are some key 
words in the ^greda such as rta, kratu, sravas. ketu and that elabo - 
rate work would have to be done to fix the meanings of such words. 
But he does not undertake a study of the key words (each of 
which except ‘ketu’ occurs hundreds of times in the Bgveda) by 
comparison of Bgvcdic passages and considering the light shed 
on these words by the other SamhitSs and the Brahmanas. He 
mentions the occurrence of the word rta in 1, 164. 47 and lY. 
31.3 (sadanSt-Ttaaya) aad'Ttasyapathya’ in Hg. HI. 13. 7 and 
]umps to the conclusion that the last two words mean ‘the path 
of truth’ and remarks that ‘we have to find the path of Truth' 

( Foreword p. XXX ). In the H. of Dh. vol. IV. pp. 2-5 it has 
been shown that rta in the Bgveda has three meanings, viz. 

( 1 ) the regular and general order in the cosmos ; (2) the correct 
and ordered way of the cult of the gods , (3) ‘moral conduct of 
man.’ In the Bgveda rta is not the same as ‘satya’, but the 
two are differentiated. In Bg. V. 51. 2 the ViSve-devas are 
described as rtadhitayah (whose thoughts are fixed on rta) and „ 
‘ satyadharmanah ’ (whose ordinances are true or fixed) and the 
sage prays to them to come to his sacrifice and to drink (Sjya 
and soma) by the tongue of Agni. In Bg. X 190. 1 both rta 
and satya are said to have arisen from rigorous or refulgent 
tapas ( of the Creator ). In the Bgveda rta involved a very wide 
conception as stated above and ‘ satya’ had a restricted meaning 
viz truth or static order. In Bg. IX, 113. 4 Soma is described 
as one who proclaims rta, satya and iraddha ( faith). Therefore^ 
Sri, Aurobindo is quite inaccurate when he translates rta by 
the word ‘ Truth ’ and draws important conclusions from his 
inaccurate renderings. Similarly, Sri. Amrobindo does not give 
a correct rendering when he translates ( Foreword p XXX) the 
word ‘ rtaat ' as truth-conscious ( whatever that may mean aco, 
to Sri. Aurobindo). Mr. Kapali Sastry (p. 46) goes a step further 
than his great master by stating that in the mantras true^ knw- 
ledge is termed ‘rtacit’ Truth-consciousness ( with a capital 0). 
It appears that both Master and disciple are misled by the 
meaning of ‘oif' in such an attribute as ‘sat-oit-ananda , 
applied to brahma They appear to take * rta-cit ’ as^ meaning 
two distinct things ‘rta’ and ’cit’ The word ‘rtaoit occurs 


1614, 


sn ’la Uiwiuioii' i siS. RquSrevr « ^ ^ ^ ; 


qRwiii ar 113.4. 
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five times in the Bg. . in«« L 145.5. IV. 3.4, V. 3. 9 (‘ rtaoit is here 
an epithet of Agni ), in VH 85.4 (it is an adjective ofhotr) 
and in IV. 16. 10 it qualifies the word nari ( in the context, Sapi, 
the wife of Indra ). The present author wonders whether &i 
Aurobindo and his disciple cared to go into the meaning of 
‘ rtacit ’ in the several verses where it occurs. They pay no 
attention to the word ‘ rnacit ’ that occurs in Ilg. II. 33. 17 as 
an attribute of Brahmanaspati.““. 

The space at the author’s disposal does not allow him to 
show up the other unwarranted propositions and conclusions of 
SrL Aurobindo and Mr. Kapali Sastry. The author will set out 
the final conclusion of &L Aurobindo (Foreword p. XXIX) 
“what then is the secret meaning, the esoteric sense which 

emerges by this way of understanding the Veda ? The 

tTin n ght around whioh all is centred is the seeking after Truth, 
Light, Immortality, There is a truth deeper and higher than the 
tmth of outward existence, a Light greater and higher than the 
light of human understanding which comes by’ revelation and 
inspiration, an immortality towards whioh the soul has to rise. 
We have to find our way to that, to get into touch with this 
Tmth and Immortality.” This is a grand peroration, but all this is 
built on shaky and meagre foundations, such as the wrong mean- 
ings attached to the words rta and rtaoit. Mr. Xapali Sastry ( on 
p. 46 ) practically reproduces this grand sununing up of his guru- 

Mr. Kapali Sastry launches ( on pp. 33-36 ) a bitter diatribe 
against SSyana but ultimately he has to admit ( pp. 37-38 ) 
that Sayana is not merely useful, but indispensable to the 
students of the Veda. On p. 33 he translates a sutra from 
Jaimini's work ‘ the purpose of the Veda being ritualistic, words 
whioh do not have that significance are useless’ and remarks that 
this clearly lays down that the only purpose of the Vedas is that 
of ritual, those that do not pertain to that ( ritualistic action ) 
are worthless. The author doubts whether Mr. Kapali Sastry 
has carefully read the Furvamimansasutras or has at least 


161S. .n UcV ; « ^ i. 145 5, it will 

be noticed that here ^;af%^and are both epithets of Agni, They must 
be given some separate meanings. ^ whn ^ 3ni%cV ^ 

^ Vn, 85, 4 10 sons of Aditi ! May that Hotr priest, who makes 
obeisance to you with strength (in a loud voice),' be a man of good deeds 
t or will ) and knowing rta. moral conduct ( or cosmic law ). in I. 145 5 
would have to be rendered as truthful or pure The word may be 

derived from root ^ to gather or from to know 

1615. W ^uiM^ unn gvcit Ug II 3T 11. 23. 17 
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correctly stated the position; what he quotes is the Purvapafcsa 
view { prima facia view ). Jaimini’s position is contained in the 
7th satra^®” ‘ as those passages ( that do not directly concern 
themselves with ritualistic actions ) form one syntactically 
connected whole with the passages prescribing vtdhts they are to 
be considered as commendatory of the vidhis Mr Sastry is not 
satisfied with saying ( on p, 8 ) ‘ the sages Madhucchandas and 
others are seers of the mantra, the Qods werepiesent to thevision of 
these seers of old but he adds ‘ this seer of the beyond is also the 
hearer of the truth, therefore that the poet-seers are truth-hearers 
kamy ah, satyah Utah, Is tamoxis in the Yeds,’ (p. 64). The present 
writer wonders whether Mr. Sastry carefully read the original 
passages where the words ‘bavayah satyasruta V occur in the Veda. 
The words kavih and kaoayah occur several hundred times in the 
Rgveda, but ‘satyasnutah’ occurs only thrice in Bg. V, 57. 8, V. 
58 8 and VI 49 6 ; Bg. V. 57. 8 and V. 58. 8 are identical. In Bg. 
V. 57. 8 and V, 58. 8 it is the wind-gods ( Maruts ) that are 
addressed as kavayah Cwise) and satyairutah (well-known as 
conferring true rewards) and not sages. VI. 49 6 (first half of which 
is addressed to Parjanya and Vata-wind god) runs ‘0 esta- 
blishers of the world* ( O Maruts I ) that are wise and well-known 
as conferring true rewards, make the world turn towards the man 
by whose lauds you are praised ' ( this half seems to be addressed 
to the band of Maruts). Further comment issuperfluoua’*“ 


1617 i 

r II a I. 2. 1 and 7. 
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11 ^ V 57 8 and V. 58. 8 , OTUT ^■fi’niSi’ 

I nrvsa- wr ^i. 49- 6- 

All words including »“ tire latter half of V 57 8 are epithets 

applied to Maruts in the first half. in the latter half of VI. 

49. 6 are vocatives as the nq ir (a shows and are addressed to Maruts as m 
V 57 8 and V. 53 8. The words <jf4V. do not refer at all to Vedio 

poets in any of the three cases. 


, 1618 The present author is aware that thousands of people look upon 

Sn Aurobindo as a yogin, a prophet and as a World Teacher. But the search 
for truth is higher than all prophets and yogins put together Sri Aurobindo 
and his disciple claim that he has received a new revelation about the Veda 
beyond the ken of all scholars of antiquity and modern times and they have 
very severely bandied Yaska, Jaimini, Sayana and other commentators The 
devotees and admirers of Sri Aurobindo must allow the same freedom to the 
critics of Sri Aurobindo's Vedic lucubrations for showing how and why they 
are wrong and are requested not to take umbrage at what the present 
has said about his theories but only to reply to the author's brief cnticlsais 
on their merits or demerits. 
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The Mimansakas made a sweeping generalisation that the 
whole Veda is meant for saoriflce. They went rather too far hut 
they had substantial grounds for doing so. On pp. 980-983 of 
the H. of Dh. vol. 11. it has been shown how even the Bgyeda 
discloses that a complicated system of sacrifices with three 
savanas, numerous priests, three fires, existed in those far-off days 
and sacrifices like Atiratra ( Rg. VII. 103. 7 ) and Trikadruka 
(Rg.I33.3,n. 11. 17, VIII. 13. 18. Vm. 93. 21, X. 14. 16) 
were being performed. The Mimansakas had a long tradition 
behind them. But the case of Aurobindo’s theories is entirely 
different. On flimsy grounds and mistaken meanings he builds 
up an imposing structure of an exoteric and also an esoteric 
meaning of vedic mantras, propounds that the sages wanted 
secrecy for their doctrines and all that they were concerned with 
was Truth, Li^t and Oonsciousnass. It has been already shown 
that there are several philosophical and speculative hymns in 
the Rgveda. But there is no motive of secrecy therein. If it is 
only Truth, Light and Consciousness with which the vedic sages 
were concerned ten thousand verses would not have been 
necessary. One should like to know what secret or higher 
or deeper esoteric Truth or Light or Consciousness to be kept 
con ceale d from common men is contained in hymns such as 
Rg. Vn. 55 ( sleeping charm ), VIL 103 ( manduka-stuti ), X. 34 
(gambler’s song), X. 119 (exhilaration of power of Soma on 
Indra), X 166 (invoking destruction of enemies), X. 190 
(brief creation hymn ), X191 (for concord and co-operation ), 
Many more such hymns may be cited, where the theory of 
secrecy and Truth, Light and Consciousness would entirely fail. 
Besides, what is the secret ( or spiritual or esoteric) element in 
such passages as those quoted above viz. 1. 164 46, X 139. 3, 
Vni. 58. 3, which clearly express the most profound Truth. If the 
Mimansakas made a too wide generalization, Aurobindo 
makes a far wider generalization with very little basis 

The mantras of the Rgveda have a meaning and are not 
unmeaning letters as often in Tantrifc works. There is a discus- 
sion in Nirukta 1. 15-16 where it is said that in the absence of 
me Nirukta the apprehension of the meaning of the words used 
m mantras would not follow and the view of Kautsa is cited 
that the Ruukta is useless for understanding the meaning of 
mantras, since the mantras themselves have no sense ( or are 
useless or purposeless ). Yaska replies that mantras do possess 


( Conttnued on next ^ «g« ) 
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a meaning since they employ the very same words that are used 
in ordinary Sanskrit, and then quotes a passage of the Ait. Br. 
{ I. 5 ). Sahara on Jai. I. 2 . 41 states that where one cannot get 
at the meaning one has to coma to some meaning on a con> 
sideration of other Vedic passages and on the basis of roots 
following ITirukta and Grammar, 

One of the important topics dwelt upon at length in the 
Puranas is that of ami5?as. This emphasis on the conception 
of avataras has greatly influenced the forms of religious worship, 
vratas and festivals. The subject of avatSras has been dealt 
with in the H. of Dh. vol 11, pp. 717-734. It has been shown 
there that the beginnings of the doctrine of avataras and of 
some of the well-known avataras may be traced to the Yedio 
Literature viz. to the Satapatha-Brahmana ( story of Manu and 
the fish in I. 8. 1. 1-6), story of Kurma (tortoise) in Satapatha 
VII, 5. 1. 5, of VarSha (Boar) in Sat. Br. XIV. 1. 2. ll, Vamana 
( Dwarf) in Sat. Br. I. 3, 5. 1 ff., Krsna, son of DevakI, in Chan- 
Up. m. 17. 6 and that the number of avatSras and the names 
also varied. But the treatment was not exhaustive and hence 
some details are added here from the Puranas and from general 
considerations. 


Avatara ( from root fr. with'ava’) means ‘descending' or 
‘ descent ‘ and the word is applied to gods, assuming the form 
of a human being or even of an animal and continuing to live 
in that form till the purpose for which that form was assumed 
was oaiTied out. Eeincarnation is one of the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity. But there is a vast difference between 
that doctrine and the Hindu theory. Re-incarnation in Chris- 
tianity is single and unique, while in the Hindu theory as 
adumbrated in the Gita ( TV. 5-8 ) and the Puranas there have 
been many incarnations of the Deity and there may he many 
more in future. It is a comforting belief for ordinary men to 
hold that when the affairs of the world are in a mess God comes 
down to the earth to set matters right. And this belief is held 
not only by the Hindus and Buddhists but by many peoples 
( including some in the rich and educated West) far apart from 
each other. Most Hindus, however, do not believe that groat 


{Contmued from last page) ^ 
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men, saints or prophets like Sankaracarya, Nanak, Shiyaji or 
Mahatma Gandhi are born again as avataras in times of crisis. 
The Buddhists made Buddha in their Mahayana teachings go 
through many avataras as bodhisattoa before he attained Buddha- 
hood. In modern times many persons pose or are made to pose 
as avataras by their admirers or followers Recently, Mr. J, G. 
Bennett (Hodder and Stoughton, 1958) has published a book called 
‘Subud’ (Sushila, Buddha, Dharma) in which he suggests his 
firm belief that one Pak Subuh who hails from Indonesia is an 
avatar, the messenger from above for whom mankind is waiting. 
The Indian theory of avataras is connected with the theory about 
yugas and manvantaras. When the world is in serious trouble > 
people believe that deliverance will come by the grace of God and 
they are often justified in their belief by the appearance of godly 
men who appear with soma noble mission and masterly idea 
suited to the particular time and place when they appear. 


In medieval and modern times the avataras of Visnu have 
been regarded as ten, viz. Matsya, Kurma, Varaha, ITrsimha or 
Warasimha (Man-lion), Vamana, ParaSurSma, Rama (son of 
Dasatatha),Ersna, Buddha and Kalkin. The Yaraha-purana 
mentions these ten in that order In an inscription on the 
lintel above the figure of Sankara-Nsrayana in the Yaraba- 
PerumalifiM temple, this Pauranik verse except the first six letters 
(which cannot be read) is seen inscribed. The locus dassicus 
™ different forms is in the Bhagavad- 
glta^viz. ‘Whenever piety or righteousness {dharma^ 


2^^285. 6-7 ( reads ^ The versefs 

quoted by anTOet p. 33 S, 


1620 Vide Memoir No. 26 of the Archaeological Survey of India by 
Krishna Sastn on two statues of Pallava kings and five Pallava Inscrip- 
tionsin a rock-out temple at Mahabalipuram (p.a). which the writer 

^ -Srlvin" 

sl.neofarT:r®"“‘’‘*=“'‘"‘'“ ^ the Centr^Provi^iT! 

side by side the 

g f Rama and Buddha in his usual meditative attitude. 

7-8. compare ^ I. 41. 17 

Ueads t^girigri^and 
^ uuv*tton w vwi=tdiiw I mfd^itiu n s inr trs^feiTqtTiv 

( Continued on next pa^e ) 


H. D. 125 
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declines and impiety glows up, I create myself. Age after 
age 1 am born for tbe protection, of the good, for the destmc- 
tion of evil-doers and the establishment of piety’. The 
same idea occurs in some of the pm vans of the Mahabharata, as 
in Vanaparva 273. 71 and Sivamedhika-parva 54. 13. Nona of 
the ten avataras, except those of Nrsna and probably Eama, 
(‘ESmah Sastrabhrtam-abam Gita, X. 31) are, however, men- 
tioned by name in the Bhagavad-gita. The number and names 
of the avataras are not uniform in the Mahabharata. In the 
NarSyanlya section of the Ssntiparva ( chap. 339. verses 77-102 ) 
only six avataras and their exploits are expressly mentioned, 
viz YarSha (bringing up the earth submerged in the ocean), 
Narasimha (killing demon HiranyakaSipu ), Yamana (van- 
quishing Bali and making him dwell in Fatala), Bhargava 
E&ma ( extirpating ksatriyas ), Eama, son of DaSaratha (killing 
E&vana), Ersna ( killing or vanquishing Kamsa, Narakasura, 
Bsna, Kslayavana, Jarasandha, Si^upala), Then the same 
chapter mentions ten avataras as follows : Hamsa, Xurma, 
Matsya, YarSha, Narasimha, YSmana, Eama ( Bhargava ), Bama 
DStarathi, Satvata, EalkL Hera Buddha is omitted and Krsna 
is called Satvata and Hamsa is added. In the Harivamia 
it is said that the past avataras have been thousands and in 
future also they would be thousands. Ssntiparva says the same 
thing. The HarivamSa ( 1. 41. 27 ff ) names only the following 
and their exploits, viz. Yaraha, Narasimha, Yamana, Dattitreya, 
Jsmadagnya (Paraturama), Eama, Xrsna and Yedavyasa. 
But as Kotava is said to be tbe 9th (1. 41. 6 ) it is to be under- 
stood that Matsya and Kurma were counted, though not 
expressly named and Xalki Yisnuyatas is mentioned as a 


( Continued from last page ) 

=5 1 54 13. anrar =3 1 awaiwy sginnonwm’m 

II w i 71-72. ^ 

26-27 and 181. 2-4 ) has almost the same words as ifitlT IVIl- s JJ 

22-23 is ’gjK 1 3Pg" a?! m 

1622. rtisufeui <5 • luul orudl IW 

II nut uitm. urflnvi w w 5iri^ 329. 103-104. in sirit -is i- 

ia called 

1623. loe’^Wo 
41. 11, smhrnrataj utpu mytm Buraai u nnui a • 

upnra I 3. 26 and sn? 10. 11-12 lor similar words. 
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future avatSra. The usual ten avataras are named in Variha*®** 
(4, 2, 48. 17-22, 55. 36-37), Mataya 285. 6-7, Agni (ohap. 
3-16 stories about all tan), hTarasimhapurana ( ohap. 36 ), Padma 
VI 43. 13-15). In Vayu 98. 68-104 the text presents the 
avataras in a confused manner and appears to mention ten 
avataras, viz. Yaraha, lHarasimha, Yamana, Dattatreya, 
Mandhatr, Jamadagnya, Bama (Dasarathi), Veda-vyasa, Yasu- 
deva, Kalkin Yianuya^as. In Brahminda III. 73. 75 ff there 
are lists of avataras different from the present ton. In the 
Bhagavata the avataras of Yisnu are mentioned in several 
places In 1. 3. 1-35 twenty-two avataras including BrahmS, 
Devarsi Nsrada ( who promulgated the S^tvata system), Hara- 
Warayana, Eapila ( who taught to Asuri the Sankhya system ), 
Dattatreya, Bsahha, ( son of Nabhi and Merudevi ),^®® Dhanvan- 
tari, MohinI, YedavySsa, Balarama and Bisna, Buddha, Kalki 
are mentioned. In IL 7 twenty-three avatSras are mentioned, 
many of which ate the same as in I. 3, but in II. 7 Dhruva, 
Prthu son of Yena, Hayagriva are mentioned, the jOrst two of 
which are mentioned as avataras hardly anywhere else. In 
BbSgavata XI. 40. 17-22 the following avataras are mentioned, 
viz. Matsya, Hayaslrsa, Kurma, Sukara, Narasimha, Yamana, 
Bhargava Rsma, Rama, Yasudeva, Sankarsana, Pradyumna, 
Aniruddha, Buddha, Kalki. In Bhagavata XI. 4. 17-22 sixteen 
avataras are set out, viz. usual ton plus Hamsa, Datta 
(^attatreya), Kumara (Narada ), Rsabha, YySsa and Hayagriva. 
Twelve avataras are noted in Matsya 99. 14 and Padma Y. 13, 
182-186. The Prapanoasaratantra (ascribed to the great advaita 
teacher Sankaraoaiya) mentions ( in Patala 20. 59 ) Matsya, 
Kurma, Yaraha, Nrsimha, Kubja (i. e. Yamana), three Rsmas 


1624. The passage of Matsya {285. 6-7) is very Ukely a later inter- 
polation. because in another place in the Matsya. the names of avataras are 
erent. In Matsya 47. 106 there is a reference to the curse on Visnn by 
Bhrgu that since Vimu killed his -wife he -would have to be born seven 
imes as a human being and tbe seven avataras are Dattatreya. Mandhata 
jamadagnya (Bhargava) Hama. Rama Dasarathi. Vedavyasa. Buddha. 
Kalkin and three more (in 47. 237-240 ). viz. Nariiyana. Narasimha and 
Vamana are added; in Matsya 54. 15-19, Naksatrapurusa-vrata is described 
and the usual ten avataras are named. 

Jaina\°and the first tirthankara of the 

24^ IS referred to as foUowsi'tn,. 

I X. 40. 22. 
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( i, 0 . Bhargavarama, Datiarathi Eama and Balarama ), Ejsna 
and KaMn ( i. e, it omits Buddha ). The Ahirhudhnya Samhita 
C 5. 50-57 ) enumerates 39 avataras of Vasudeva, that are set out 
by Otto Schrader in his Introduction to the Pancaratra and the 
Ahirhudhnya Samhita, pp, 42-43. The Vi3iiupurana““ states 
that Lafcsmi follows Visnu in his avatSras The Puranas are 
full of the descriptions of the exploits of Visnu in his several 
avataras. But it should not he supposed that Siva had no 
avataras The Vayu ( chap. 33 ) mentions 38 avataras of 
Mahesvara the last of which was Nakull (Lakuli) as verso 331 
says. In Varaha 15 10-19 all avataras are praised except that 
of Buddha. But Varaha (48.30-33) provides that worship of 
Harasimha frees men from the fear of sins, of Vamana leads to 
removal of delusion, of Parasurama to wealth, one should 
worship Daetarathi Bama for the destruction of cruel enemies, 
one desirous of a son should worship Balarama and Bispa, one 
who desires a handsome form should worship Buddha and one 
should worship Xalkin for the slaughter of enemies.’®^ The 
Agnipurana ( chap. 49, 1-9 ) describes what characteristics the 
images of the ten avataras should possess and says that the 
imago of Buddha should he represented as having a quiet face, 
long ear-lobes, fair complexion, wearing an upper garment, 
seated in Padmasana posture and his hands should have the 
^a^) ada and abJiaya poses. 

Prom the facts that Ksemendra in his Daiavatara-carita’““ 
(composed in 1066 A. D ), and the Gltagovmda of Jayadova 
( court poet of Laksmanasena) mention the usual ten avataras 
with Pish as the first and that the Matsya passage about ten 
avataras is quoted by Apararka (first half of 13th century), it 
follows that all the ten avataras of Visnu had become recognised 
throughout India at least about the 10th century A. D, 

1626. ^ v'<n i sranr am STiwunn* 

II sasj i v?i mail fsm ' 

=3naftg ffwirwr uari^r » fluS i- 

9. 139-141 ; anfifiV mcana aina here, 

1627. 5iiranar ^ ttuRaal s^ir aianri' 

giw: » 31® 49 8. 57 4 siHwqja. ' 

rKmrai'ifSsr faar sjirar n. vide etoit 48. 20-22 Ttaa ahiauiiv 

fram 5fir?®=r^i rnSURrad gu. 1 msscofy TOflaK gTSPrt 

rt U5PI. I laHOiftT i gsf ?raqraiv an?:Bau « 

1628. aapr. 'ampar w 

snagmi aii^rar ^ fi6V!i •• ?5inan^f%a i. z« 
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Kumarila (7th century A. D ) did not accept Buddha as an 
avatara, though about that century some people had come to 
recognize him as such (vide note 1639). Besides, as shown 
above, there were many views about the total number of 
avataras, their names and the order in which they appeared. 
Vide Dr. Katre’s paper in Allahabad University Studies, vol. X. 
pp 37-130 for discussion on 33 avataras. The Varaha avatara is 
mentioned in the Eran stone Boar*^® Inscription of Toramana 
( Gupta inscriptions pp 158-160 ) in the first quarter of the 6th 
century. The Raghuvamsa ( IV. 53 and 58 ) refers to the recovery 
of land near the Sahya mountain from the W estern Sea by Bama 
(Bhargava); vide pp. 89-90 and note 334 above for references 
in the Mahabharata and Puranaa to Parasurama’s exploits. The 
Sarvanukramani p 43 on Bg. X, 110 names as rsi Jamadagni or 
his son Rama The Meghaduta mentions the planting of the left 
foot of Visnu on Bali (L e. the Vamana avatara). Magha in 
Sisupala-vadha ( XV. 58 ) regards Bodhisattva (Buddha) as an 
avatara of Hari and as sought to be tempted by the hordes of 
Mara. Magha flotnigiied about 735-775 A. D. The know- 
ledge of Vamana and Kisna avataras can be carried back 
centuries before the Mahabhasya of Patanjali, since it refers to 
works and dramatic representations of the imprisonment of Bali 
and the killing of Kamsa (vide pp. 130, 303 and notes 330, 531 
above ). In the Dasavat^a cave at EUora one sees the repre- 
sentations of Varaha, Narasimha, Vamana and Xrsna. These 
oaves ate ascribed to the 8th century A. Therefore, it 

appears almost certain that some at least ( viz. Vamana, Parasu- 
r3ma and Xrsna ) of the usual ten avataras had been recognised 
some centuries before Christ and all ten had come to be recognised 
by some writers and other people before the 7th century A D. 


r f , ^ Inscription is . smra uwgsKo} sm^ftorntm- 

I ll Gupta inscriptions p 159_ 

This was engraved in the first year o£ the Huna king attHWI’s reign on 10th 
o£ Phalguna, when the temple o£ Narayana in his Boar avatara was bmit. 
The probable date is about 500 to 510 A. D. This eramr is sometimes called 

Compare III ‘ 

I Vide • Royal conquests and cultural 
mjgrations ’ by C Sivarama Murti ( Calcutta, 1955 ) for plate 11 C. for 
* Adivaraha * of 4th century A D 


wra i mrvs ffid 

f ^ i guiaet rXV 58. For Magha’s date, vide the author’s 
' History of Sanskrit Poetics ’ ( 1951 ) pp 112-113 and 139. 

1631. Vide 'Cave Temples o£ India' by Fergusson and Burgess p. 438* 
Archaeological Survey of Western India by Burgess, Vol V. p. 35 . 
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The conception of avatSTas contributed largel 7 to the 
increase of DhannaSastra material. They gave rise to nmnerous 
vratas and festivals. For example, the Yarahapurana devotes 
chapters 39-^8 to dvadasl-vratas in honour of the ten avataras 
from Matsya to Kalkin. Thera are separate festivals called 
Jayantls of the avat^as such as H’arasimha-iayantl on Yaiaakha 
su 14, Parasurtoa-jayanti ( on Yaiaakha su 3 ) Yide pp. 263- 
263 for the tithis and months in which the different avataras 
appeared 


Descriptions of each of the ten well-known avataras occur 
in several Furanas ; for example, Matsya avatara is described 
in Matsya chap. 1-2, Agni 2, Harasimua 37 , Kurma in Agni 3, 
Bhagavata I 3 16, YDI 7-8-10, Narasimha 38, Yaraha in 
Matsya 247-248, Yayu 6 11-26, Bhagavata IH. IS. 18-45, HI. 
19. 25-30, hTarasimha 39 ; Narasimha avatara in Brahma 58. 
12 £f , 213, 43 ff , Matsya 161-163, Bhagavata I 3. 18, YH. 8. 18, 
Harasimha-purana 41-44, Yamana in Brahma 73 and 213 
80-185, Yayu 98, 74-87, YSmanapurSna 78 51, Bhagavata YHI, 
18. 12 to Yin. 22. 33, ITarasimha 45 ; Parasurama in Matsya 
244-246, Bhagavata IX. 15 13, IX. 16. 1-26 and vide above 
pp. 89-90 and note 204; Eama in Brahma 176, Agni 5-11 (the 
seven kan^s of the Ramayana are summarised), Ya 3 ni 88. 183- 
198, Bhag. IX 10-11, Padma lY. 1-68, ITarasimha 47-52 , Krsna 
in Brahma 1^17, 180-312, Agni 13-15, Bhag X. 3, 44-45, 50- 
52 &c., XL 1 and 30, ITarasimha 53; Buddha in Brahma 180. 
27-39, Agni 16. 1-3, Yaraha 180. 37-29, 213 32 ff, Padma YT. 
31. 13-15, Bhag I. 3. 24 , Kalkin— Yide H. of Dh. IH. pp. 923- 
925 for references. The avataras and theiejayantis are described 
in many Dharmatastra works, but the Todarananda, voL I. 
edited by Dr P. L. Yaidya in the Ganga Oriental Series probably 
contains the longest account of the ten avataras ( pp. 39-386 ) 
Thousands of verses are devoted by the Puranas to each of the 
topics of dSBO (gifts), siraddha, tlrtha and vrata and they have 
been quoted at length by works on Dharmasastra It would be 

1631 a The followins verse is cited from the jnvraSJV 
p 81 . nrR-iisl^ uuflr, vtj. 

I efrnmft. ureH wtft nnriSu nra 

sispvT uift. II nra<K, .S’’, T^nuotos 

II. The HRTsrBWr p. 79 ( of the ) also q 

this The ^ RT remarks that others cite some stray verses where 
the tithis are different and that some Konkana writers cite some 
occurring in utldgnut lo which JtWTSPPat « on eleventh, 

should be worshipped on 7th and so on. 
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best to bring together by way of iUustration a few of pages 
of the previous volumes of the History of Dharmasastra on 
these snbseots. 


Vide vol. IT. PP. 880-881 ( for gifts of certain danas called 
dhsnus from Matsya chap. 82, Varaha, chap. 99-110, Agni, 

210), p. 882 (for gifts called parvata or mem from Matsya 83-92i 
Agni ko quoted by AparSrka pp. 344-454 ), pp. 884-885 ( for 
grahaianti from Matsya 93 and about images of planets from 
Matsya 84 ), p. 892 ( for dedication of a reservoir of water to the 
public from Matsya 58 ), pp. 895—896 for the planting of trees 
and the dedication of a garden to the public ( Matsya 59, Agni 
70 ),pp. 896-899 (for dedication of temples and consecration of 
images in Matsya 264—266, Agni 60 and 66 ) ; vol. TV. pp. 162—164 
about various hells (Agni 203, 371, Brahma 22, 214— 215 1 
Erahmavaivarta, Prakrtikhanda 29 and 33, Haiadapurana 1. 15, 
Padma rV. 227, Bhavisya, Brahmaparva 192, Bhagavata V. 26, 
Visnu V. 6, Markandeya 12 and 14) ; vol. IV. p. 170 about heaven 
being really happiness of the mind ( Brahma 22. 44 and 47 , 
Visnu IV. 6. 46): vol. IV. pp. 177-178 on the doctrine of 
Sarmavipaka ( Vamana 12, Markandeya 15, Varaha 203, Visnu- 
dbarmottara II. 102 ) ; vol. IV. p. 181 on the signs of approaching 
death (Vayu 19, Linga 91, Mark. 43. 29-39 or chap. 40 of Venk. 
ed. and Visnudhaimottara m, 218) ; vol. IV. p. 212 on cremation 
(Varaha 187, Garuda IE. 4 ) ; vol. IV. p. 256 on the persons entitled 
to perform funeral rites ( Visnu HI. 13, Mark chap. 30 of B. I. ed, 
W 27 of Venk. ed.); vol, IV. pp. 261-262 the rites after death 
being called purva or nava, madhyama ( navamiSra ) and uttara 
( or purana ) in Visnupurana HE, 13 ; vol IV. p. 265 about an 
ativahika body being assumed by the soul of a dead person 
(Brahma 314, Mark. 16, Agni 330 and 371); vol IV. p. 273 on 
atauca (impurity on birth and death) from Kurma II. 23, Linga 
1. 89, Garuda, pretakhanda 5, Agni 157—158, Vamana 14. It is 
unnecessary to refer to the pages of this volume itself for 
numerous references to Puranas as regards tithis, various vratas, 
times for religious rites, astrological matters &c. 


It should not be supposed that the Puranas are restricted to 
topics called religious in popular parlance and to the five charac- 
teristic topics of creation, re-creation ( sarga, pratisarga &c. ) 
Soma of the Puranas contain an exhaustive treatment of the 
duties of kings, ministers, oommander-in- chief. Judge, envoy 
scribes, court physician and of coronation, invasion &o 
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Many of these matters have already been dealt with in 
vol. III. of the H. of Dh. The most exhaustive treatment 
of what may be called political matters is found in Matsya 
chap. 315-326 and 340, Agni 318-343, Visnudharmottara II, 
chap. 2-7, 18-31, 34-36, 38, 61-63, 66-72, 145-153, 177. Among 
other Puranas Garuda I 108-115, Markandeya 34 (inVenk. 
ed, or 37 in Banerji’s ed ), Ealika 87 contain some discussion 
of matters political It should be noticed that both Matsya 
( 240. 3 ) and Agni ( 228. 1 ) employ the two technical words, 
‘Akranda’ and ‘ Parsnigraha ’ that are part of the theory of 
Manila in Kautilya ( VI 3 p 360 ) explained in H. of Dh. vol. 
ni p. 332. The Matsyapurana is profusely quoted by one of 
the earliest extant digests on DharmaSastra viz. the Ertya- 
kalpataru on Ba]adharma ( pp. 33, 35-30, 34-38, 42-43, 55-61, 
118-132, 123-124, 158-161 and many verses from chap 337 and 
341 of the Matsya on the administration of justice in Vyavahara- 
kanda pp. 343, 345, 348, 3/7, 406, 409-10, 562, 581, 594-95, 599). 
The same digest quotes many verses ( pp. 9-13, 138, 166, 178-181 ) 
from the Brahmapurana which are not found in the printed 
Brahma (Anan. ed. ), but which are quoted by the ESjanlti- 
prakasa of Mitramisra (borrowing from Kityakalpataru) pp. 
138, 158, 283, 416-419 and some by the Rajadharmakaustubha 
of Anantadeva (pp. 336-330) The Visnudharmottara on 
rajadharma is not quoted in the Krtyakalpataru on rajadharma, 
but it is frequently quoted by the Rajanitiprakasia e. g. Vi, Dh. 
II. 18. 1, 5-14 are quoted by R. H. P. on pp. 33-33, Vi. Dh. H. 
18. 3-4 are quoted by R N. P. p. 61, Vi. Dh. II. 33. 1-185 are 
quoted by R. N. P. pp. 66-81 ( on mantras to bo recited and 
the several divinities to bo invoked at a king’s coronation), 
Vi. Dh. II. 33. 1-13 are quoted by R. N. P. on pp. 83-83 
( describing the rewards of the mantras recited in Vi. Dh. II. 
33). Vi. Dh. IS quoted 31 times by the Rajadharma-kaustubha. 
These three Puranas alone ( Matsya, Agni, Visnudharmottara ) 
devote several thousand verses to the topic of raja-dharma 
and allied matters. The Garuda-purana (I. 108 - 115 ) devotes 
about four hundred verses to Rajaniti (political thought) 
but many of them are like aubhasitas (bo?t viola) and are 
borrowed from Manu ( e. g. Garuda 1. 109. 1 and 53, 110. ^ 

63 are respectively Manu VIL 213, VIII. 26, II. , ° 

Mababharata, the Naradasmrti (e.g. ‘na sa sabha* in Garuu 

115. 53 13 Narada HI. 18 ). The Garuda itself states that it w« 
expound the essence of nUt (Rajadharma) based upon Art 
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and the like; while the colophons at the end of chapters 
108-114 aver that they contain the hTltisara promulgated by 
Brhaspati. One verse is almost the same as the Introductory 
verse 5 of Sana’s Eadambarli®* and I am disposed to hold that 
it is the Garuda that is the borrower. 

Certain verses from the Markandeya-purana ( 24. 5, 23-33 
or chap. 27 and 21-31 in Banerji’s ed. ) are quoted by R. P. 
pp. 30-31 ( about the duties of kings and their acting in the 
peculiar ways of five gods, viz. Indra, Surya, Yama, Soma and 
Vayu). The Dayabhaga quotes the Markandeya-purana for 
pointing out that sUpvr^dya in the matter of inheritance and 
succession is different from sapindya for the periods of aSauca 
( impurity on death The Krtyakalpatam on Bajadharma 
( pp. 182-183 ) quotes a passage from Skandapurana on the 
festival of Eaumudimaiotaava to be celebrated by the king. 
The same passage la quoted by R. N. P. pp. 419-421. 

The Ertyakalpataru ( on Rajadharma ) quotes a long passage 
( pp. 201-212 ) from Bhavisyapurana on ‘ Yasordhara \ which is 
quoted by the R N.P. ( pp. 447-457 ) from the Devipurana. The 
EalikSpurana in chapter 87 devotes 131 verses to Bajaniti, in 
which a summary is furnished of the course of conduct that 
should bo followed by the king. This chapter expressly mentions 
the works of Tlsanaa and Brhaspati (verses 99 and 130) and 
advises the king to honour brahmanas that are advanced in 
knowledge, learning, (upas and ago, to control his senses, to 
employ the four upayas ( sama, dana, danda and bheda ), to avoid 
the vices of gambling, drinking, indulgence in sexual matters and 
hunting, to practise the six gunas ( yana, asana &o. ), to test the 
princes, councillors, the queens and other female relatives by 
upadhas ( investigation of character by various tricks ). 

ares 1. 108 1. ^ V, m,. 
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It appears that Xautilya’s Arthasastra was not available 
to moat medieval writers and therefore they relied on the piuanas 
for the treatment of Bajadharma. But the early purSnas like 
the Matsya appear to have made use of EZautilya’s work. Vide 
the author’s paper on 'Kautilya and the Matsya-purana’ in Dr. 
B. 0. Law presentation volume II, pp. 13-15. 

In the matter of the administration of justice and the law of 
succession and inheritance also some of the Fuianas have 
influenced the views of writers of mbandhas. The Krtya- 
kalpataru on Vyavahara quotes about twelve verses from the 
Kalika-purana on the marks of a truthful party or witness and 
on the appropriate ordeals in the case of the several varnas,^ 
their procedure and the different causes of action ( vide pp. 79, 
205,210, 211, 221, 231, 238). Three verses from theEalika 
( chap. 91. 35-37 ) about the twelve kinds of sons and the impio> 
priety of making a punarbhava, svayamdatta and a dasa 
successor to a kingdom are quoted in the B. B, P, pp, 35 and 42. 
Verses 38-41 of Eslika, chapter 91, about the sons that can be 
adopted and the age up to which they can be adopted are quoted 
by the DattakamlmamsS p. 60 (Anan, ed.) and by the Vyavar 
hSramayukha p. 114, though the latter remarks that they were 
not found in two or three mss. of the Purana.^^ In connection 
with the question of the seniority among twins the Mayukha 
quotes Srldhara’s comment on Bhagavata (III. 19 18) that the 
son born first is the younger one; but the Vyavaharamayukha’® 
makes the interesting remark that in the Puranas practices 
opposed to the smrtis are frequently seen. 


1636. The throe verses oa pp. 210-311 beginning with ' paradarabbl- 
«pe ’ &c. in ICrtyakalpataru are quoted also by the Vyavabaramayuliba p. + 
and the Rajadbarmakaustubba p. 408. 

1637 rrg gu:' •■acTifnian'ii'S 

I ' ^ 3 'Tur w am ' 

vq.n 114 (B O. R I ed. 1926). 



CHAPTER XXV 


Causes of the Disappearance of Buddhism from India. 


At the beginning of Chapter XXIV ( pp. 913-14, n 1448 ) 
above, it was stated that the Furanas had a large share in 
bringing about the final disappearance of Buddhism from 
India, the land of its birth. The disappearance of Buddhism 
from India was complete and seemed to be sudden and is a com- 
plex problem. No single cause, nor even a few causes can fully 
account for this phenomenon. A combination of causes, both 
internal and external, must have beau in operation for a pretty 
long time to bring about this remarkable event. It may be 
admitted that some of the causes are more or less conjectural. 
In the first quarter of the 5th century A. D. Fa-Hian found 
Buddhism in a flourishing condition in India, while in the first 
half of the 7th century A.D. Yuan Ohwang appears to say that 
the decline of Buddhism had set in. It-sing found Buddhism 


very much on the decline in the beginning of the 8th century 
A.D. An attempt will be made here to discuss briefly the several 
causes that have been put forward by scholars for explaining the 
almost total disappearance of Buddhism from India. A few of 
the contributions beating on this subject may be noted here. 
Religions of India’ by A. Barth, translated by J. Wood (1882) 
pp. 133-139 ; Journal of Pali Texts Society ( 1896 pp. 87-92 ) on 
Persecution of Buddhists in India’ by Rhys Davids . Kern’s 
Manual of Buddhism’ (in the Glerman Griundriss pp 133-134) ; 
•Bud^ist India’ by Ehys Davids (1903, pp. 157-158, 319); 

H. Q, yoL IX pp. 361-371 (where the causes of the disappear- 
ance of Buddhism emphasized by M. M. Haraprasad Shastri are 
enumerated); ‘The Sum of History’ by Rend Grousset, trans- 
ated by A. and H. Temple Patterson pp. 101-105 ( Tower Bridge 
^blmations, 1951); ‘The Decline of Buddhism in India’ by 
w B. C. Mitra (1954), particularly pp. 125-164; ‘Life and 
eaohing of Buddha’ by Devamitta Dharmapala (G. A. Natesan 
s Madras, 1938) ; ‘ 2500 years of Buddhism’ edited by Prof. 
B V.Bapat, 1956 pp. 360-376; ‘The Path of the Buddha’ by 

pp. 47-50 (New York, 1956); ‘How 
^d^ism India • j o’Connor, Ralph Fletcher Seymour, 
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Before setting out the main oauaea of the virtual diBappear- 
anco of Buddhism from India certain general points have to bo 
emphasized, Buddha was only a great reformer of the Hindu 
religion as practised in his time. He did not feel or claim that 
he was forming a new religion, nor did he renounce the Hindu 
religion and all its practices and beliefs. The Buddha referred 
to the Vedas and Hindu sages with honour in some of his 
semons. He recognised the importance of Yogio practices and 
meditation. His teaching took over several beliefs current 
among the Hindus in his day such as the doctrine of Karma and 
Rebirth and cosmological theories. A substantial portion of the 
teaming of Buddha formed part of the tenets of the Upanisadio 
period. At the time when he was born there were two main 
currents of thoughts and practices prevalent among the people, 
one being the path of sacrifices to Gods and the other being the 
path of moral endeavour, self-restraint and spiritual goal It has 
been shown above (pp, 917-918) how the Upanisads assigned a 
lower position to the Vedas and the sacrifices enjoined therein and 
how spiritual knowledge after cultivating high ethical qualities 
was deemed greater than sacrifices. The Upanisads first 
began by symbolical interpretation of Vedic sacrifices, as for 
example in Br, Up. 1. 1. 1, where Usas, Sfirya and Samvatsora 
are said to be respectively the head, the eye and the soul of 
the saorifloial horse or as in Chan, Up II, 2. 1-2, where the 
five parts of the Saman employed in a sacrifice are symbolioally 
identified with earth, fire, sky, sun and heaven. Then they 
proceed to belittle the Veda as mere name and os much inferior 
to hrahmaudya (e. g, Br, Up, IV. 4. 21, I. 4,10, Chan. Up. VII. 
1-4, Mundaka 1, 1. 4-5. It is generally held by all Sanskrit 
scholars that at least the oldest Upanisads like the Brhada- 
ranyaka and the Ghandogya are earlier than Buddha, that they ' 
do not refer to Buddha or to his teachings or to the pitakas- On 
the other hand, though in dozens of Sutlas meetings of brShnianas 
and Buddha or his disciples and missionaries are reported they 
almost always seem to be marked by courtesy on both sides. No 
meetings are recorded in the early Pali Texts or brahmanioal 
Texts about ^kyans condemning the tenets of ancient brahma- 
nism or about brShmanas censuring the Bauddha heterodoxy. 
Besides, in all these meetings and talks, tho central Upanisad 
conception of the immanence of brahma is never attacked by 
Buddha or by the early propagators of Buddhism. What Buddha 
says may be briefly rendered as follows . " Even so have 1, 0 
Bhikkhus, seen an ancient path, an ancient road followed by 
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lightly enlightened persons of former times. And what, O 
Bhik^us, is that ancient path, that ancient road, followed by 
the rightly enlightened ones of former times ? Just this very 
Noble Eightfold Path, viz. right views ..&o. This, O Bhikkhus, 
is that ancient path, that ancient road, followed by the rightly 
enlightened ones of former times. Along that (path) I have 
gone and while going along that path, I have fully come to know, 
old age and death. Having coma to know it fully, I have told it 
to the monks, the nuns, the lay followers, men and women ; this 
brahmacarya is prosperous, flourishing, widespread, widely known, 
has become popular and made manifest well by gods and 
men.”‘® It will be noticed that the Noble Eightfold Path which 
the Buddha put forward as the one that would put an end to 
misery and suffering is here expressly stated to bo an ancient 
path trod by ancient enlightened men. Buddha does not claim 
that ha was unique, but claimed that he was only one of a series 
of Enlightened men and stressed that the moral qualities which he 
urged men to cultivate belonged to antiquity. In the Dhamma- 
pada and the Suttanlpata (Mahavagga, VSaettha sutta) the truly 
virtuous man is spoken of as brahmana " I speak of him as 
brahmana, who causes no harm (or evil) in body, word and 
thought, who is guarded as regards these three sources ” ; ‘ neither 
by matted hair nor by lineage, nor by caste, does one become a 
brahmana’; ‘ that man in whom there is truth and righteousness 
is blessed and is a brahmana’. ‘him who does not cling to desires 
(or pleasures) as water does not stick to a lotus leaf or as 
a mustard pain ( does not stick ) on the top of an awl, I call a 
brahmana. ’!«« Moreover, it does not appear that at any time 


1639. Videqag^tmgiiv (P. T. S ), part II ( Kidanavagga ) edited by 
M LpnFeerpp 106-107 paragraphs 21-33, a few sentences from which 
may be poted here : ‘ gcwt uwf g sii^ i 'g 

sigsnuH gsteSr ^ writ guDnRft"'3igvraT > 

wiit I unwB ' "•am ^ a now T is 1 t aig- 

j-j. ^ ’ O 

!?^*A arouwi aimssmw i — aifJtssjrv 

1 ws 'Em 


^ ^ ^Igwn I Wg ^ ^ ^ araioit 11 

41 ^ gut wiBiaiv « maos- 

vere^s39l 393.401 (ofDr P L Vaidya’s edition of 193? in Devanftarl^ 

) has the last verse. With the verse ‘ na jatahi 
( Continued on next page } 
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the whole of India or even large portions of it were oompletelv 
Buddhistio. The people of India as a whole were always 
Hindus, There were many millions of people at aU times 
who professed Hinduism and not Buddhism. Bssides, even 
when Buddhism secured the patronage of emperors like Alioka, 
Xaniska and Harsa Buddhism was mainly restricted to mona- 
steries and schools and great tolerance prevailed. Xor example, 
Harsa’s father was a great devotee of the Sun and he himself is 
described in his Banskhera and Madhuban plates as a great 
devotee of Siva, though his elder brother Bajyavardhana is 
described as pai ainasaugata (a great devotee of Buddha) and he 
appears to have shown favour to the Buddhist pilgrim (Yuan 
Chwang).*®^ 

Some recent authors like Prof X, W. Morgan hold that the 
most Important causes of the disappearance of Buddhism were 
decline of vigour in the Sangha, the Moslem invasions and the 
opposition of the Hindu community (‘ The Path of the Buddha' 
p. 48). 

There is a good deal of truth in A. Coomaraswamy’s con- 
tention that the more profound is one’s study of Buddhism and 
Brahmanism the more difficult it becomes to distinguish between 


{Continued from last page) 

&a ’ compare nf luns, 216 M-15 * ?Rg ^ I 

a it Ut? fs^: <• Vide H of Dh, vol. 11 p 101 fo r other 

passages from the Great Epic similar to these With the verse si vet i* 

irt^ &c. compare Chan Up TV 14 3 ‘ rrarr aathtOrfl^l stTU R tpdl?- 

itlt tn<I nrf •! wit ’ and Gita V. 10 ‘ r <ntR VWTRlSvrrRW ’ 

1641, Vide for a similar view expressed by a great French savant and 
Sanskrit scholar Prof. L Renou in 'Religions of ancient India ’ ( University 
of London, 1953 ) p 100. 

1643 For Banskhera Plate of the year 22 (of the Harsa era) i. e, 
628-29 A D., vide E. I vol IV pp 210-211 and for the Madhuban plate 

of Harsa in the year 25 i o. 631-32 A. D., vide E. I vol. I PP 72-73 

{Bnhler)andE I vol. VII pp 157-158 (Kielhorn). Yuan Chwang does 
not mention that Eajyavardhana was a great devotee of Buddha but c 
tries to paint Harsa as full of faith in Buddha from the begtanmg an 
narrates a fictitious story describing how Harsa was prevented from mount- 
ing the throne and induced to take the title Kumara by a Bodhisattva wno 
miraculously appeared to him in return for his worship This shows tto 
the accounts by the ' Master of the Law ' must sometimes be taken wit “ 
pinch of salU Vide Watters on ' Yuan Chwang's Travels in India ' (Lon o , 
1904 ) vol Ip 343 for this story, 
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fche two or to say in what raspeots Buddhism is really unortho- 
dox (vide his ‘Hinduism and Buddhism’ p. 452). Buddha and 
his successors really attacked some popular varieties of Brahma- 
nism. Mrs. Bhys Davids in her lecture on ‘The relations 
between Early Buddhism and Brahmanism’ (published ini. H.Q. 
vol. X pp. 374-386 ) endeavours to show that the Tripitakas do 
not refer to rupture with brahmanas and that what Buddha 
preached was in agreement with the central tenet of immanence 
in the Brahmanism of the day. Buddha agreed (or at least had 
no quarrel) with the Upanisad teaching about high moral 
endeavour being a necessary pre-requisite for brahma realization 
and moksa (as in Br. Tip. IV. 4.33 ‘ tasmSd-evamvic-chanto 
danta upratas-titiksuh samahito bhutva atmauyevatmanam 
pasyati’, Katha Tip. I. 3. 33, 1. 3, 8. 9, 13, 15, Prasna Up. 1. 15-16, 
Mundaka I. 3. 13-13 ). 


The main matters of controversy between Buddha and the 
Hindu religious and philosophical system current in his time 
are generally held to have been casts divisions and pride of 
caste, the absolute authoritativeness of the Vedas and the great 
importance attached to sacriflces.*®®® Buddha asserted that 
righteousness and wisdom were the best, he did not expressly 
deny the existence of Gkid but proclaimed that it was unnecessary 
to bo definite nor did he pronounce his definite views on such 
questions as whether the world is eternal or non-eternal, since 
according to him, to cogitate on such points would bo “ a thicket 
of theorizing, wilderness of theorizing, the tangle of theorizing, 

the bondage and shackles of theorizing nor would it 

conduce to aversion, passionlessness, tranquillity, peace. 
Illumination and nirvam:’^ Buddha did not think mu c h 


1642 a. Barth in ■ Religions of India ’ ( pp. 125-126 ) scouts the 

eory that the institution of the Sahgha and pninitive Buddhism were a 
rewtion against the regime of caste and the spiritual yoke of the brahmanas 
and calls that theory ' a fiction of romance • 


Majjhima-nikaya (Cfila-Milnnkyasutta and Aggi-vaccagotta- 
^ ^ T reakner. vol I suttas 63 and 72 pp 431 and 486 ‘ u 

I These very words occur in the Potthapada-sutta of the Dlgha- 
Potthapada whether the world was 
soul ; whether it was withont end or not. whether the 

different and he replied that he did not expound 

*° nirvana 

I Pall Texts Society, vol. 1 pp 188-189 para 28 ). 
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of worahip or prayer. According to him, what mattered was 
the deliverance of man from sorrow and suffering and the 
attainment of nirvSna^®'^ ( which state ha did not care to define 
clearly and precisely ). The original doctrine ( called hinayaiia, 
‘ the lesser way or vehicle ’ ) held that the experience of enlighten- 
ment and mrvam can be secured by human beings m this very 
life if they follow the path chalked out by Buddha. 

The causes that have been advanced from time to time by 
scholars for the total disappearance of Buddhism from India 
must now he dealt with. (1) Persecution is alleged by soma 
scholars as at least one of the main causes. Eing Fusysmitra 
of the Sunga dynasty is charged with having proolaimsd that 
whoever would bring to him the head of a sfaniana would 
receive one hundred Mihirakula, king of Kashmir, 


1643 a. The word ‘ Nirvana ’ literally means ' blown out, extinsnished, 
or become cooled Taking tbe view most Xavourable to Buddha's teaching, 
it implies the blowing out or extinction of the fires of kiima ( lust or desire ), 
krodha (anger or ill-wlll ), moha (ignorance or stupidity) and translot- 
matton of these into moral purity, goodwill { or charity ) and wisdom. It is 
not like the Biblical Heaven It is a state of perfect enlightenment, peace 
and bliss, attainable not merely after death, but in this very life and on this 
earth. It is really indescribable as stated in the Pali Udaaa VIU ' nn- 
become, unborn, unformed &c. * and resembles the words used in speaking cl 
btahma as ' neti neti ' in Br Up, If. 3. 6, IV 2. I, IV. 4. 22, IV 5 l3 


1644. The words in the Arakavadana No. 29 ( the Divyavadana cd, by 
Cowell and Neil, Cambridge, 1886. p 434 ) ‘ VWif rnuurgiUU (>»«.« 

jraRnRC,ii^ur: t u vnpanRvssgara. i 

mitra is said by most authorities to bo a Sunga and was called seiiaiii m 
the Puranas, in Harsacarlta (VI) and in the Ayodhya Inscription (in E I. 
vol. 20 p. 54 ), while the above avadSna calls him Maurya. This 5“°*® 
either the ignorance of the writer of the Divyavadana ( which is a late nork) 
or the text itself may bo incorrect or corrupt. Vide Pro. of the 6th U an 
History Congress ( Aligarh. 1943 ) pp 109-116 where Mr. N. N. Chow 
propounds the theory that Pusyamitra did persecute Buddhists, thoug 
successors did not, on the other hand Dr Kay Chaudharl m PoWiem 
History of India ■ (5th cd.) does not agree to the theory of ; 

nimijm 1“ the Aryamarijus'ri-mula-kalpa (T. S S part HI, 53rd ® “P 

on 619-620 ) it IS stated in a prophetic vein that a certain king ca ■ 

mukhya (and also Gomisanda) extending his rule from East Im^l 
Kashmir will make Buddha's sSsoim (system) disappe.ar. will destroy v»/w 
and kill monks'. K. P Jayaswal m ■Imperial History 
Sanskrit text ’ ( p. 19 ) holds that Gomimukhya is a concealed nam 
(Conlinued on next pngej 
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is aoeused by Yuan Obwang ( oi more correctly, Hsuan Tsang 
according to some modern writers ) with having overthrown 
Buddhist topes in Gandhata, with destruction of monasteries and 
the slaughter of myriads of Buddhists { vide ‘ In the footsteps 
of Buddha’ by Eene Grousset pp. 119-120 on Mihirakula, the 
Indian Attila) , king Sa^anka is said by Yuan Chwang to have 
destroyed the BoHiree ( Bodludt uma ), replaced the image of 
Buddha by one of MaheSvara and to have destroyed the religion 
of Buddha and dispersed the order (vide Beal’s ‘Buddhist 
Beoords of the Western World* Vol. II. pp. 118, 122 and 
Watters on ‘ Yuan Ohwang’s Travels’ Vol, II, pp 115-116) ; king 
Sudhanvan is supposed to have issued at the instigation of 
Kumarila^®*^" a proclamation to take effect from the Himalayas 
to Gape Comorin ( which is palpably absurd ) that he would put 
to death any servant of his who did not kill the Buddhists. 
These instances are carefully examined by no less a scholar than 
Ehys Davids in the Journal of the Pali Texts Society for 1896 
(pp 87-92). After adverting to the facts that there is nothing 
about persecution in the Pali Pitakas, that the tone of Pali 
books is throughout appreciative of brahmanas, that no details 
are given and that hardly any names of persons suffering by 


(Coatinued from last fage ) 

Pusyamitra, that the poTtioa above quoted was written about 800 A D and 
was translated into Tibetan in 1060 A D. (Intro, p 3). Vide ' Pusyamitra 
and the Suhga Empire ' by Ramaprasad Chanda in 1 H.Q. vol V pp. 393-407 
at p. 397 (for the concluding sentences of the Divyavadana in English) and 
pp. 587-613 and a recent paper on ‘ Pusyamitra Suhga and Buddhists ’ by 
Hari Kishote Prasad in JBRS. vol, 40 pp. 29-38 


1644 a. Vide also • Buddhist India ' by Rhys Davids pp 318-320 (Sth 
ed of 1917, the 6rst being of 1903 ) about persecution and * Life and 
eaching of Buddha ’ by Devamitta Dharmapala p. 7 about Eumarila and 
Sankara having waged only a polemic war and nothing more The Tanlra- 
vartika of Kumatila also suggests that the Buddhists were afraid of polemic 
skirmishes with the Mlmansahas and that, while stating in one breath that 
CTOrything is momentary, the Buddhists at the same time foolishly boasted 
that tteir sacred tests also were eternal, borrowing that idea from the Vedic 
kiW^AvJiM'niq-s I qU PI JlSWIchUlcq Ig; 

P 2**- *P ^ I'Rivtiiv 1 cti uva 

U p 236. Vide note (2011 ) which will show that Kumarila was 
olmr usefulness of Buddha’s teachings up to a certain 

PO<«- Other literary works also show that it was a polemic war e. g. the 
’Uwaqwt of gqsg (not later than 6th century A. D. ) says 
ggigunwi gv auTuarrasvi^ . ’ (p 144. Hall’s ed. ). 


H. D. 127 
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peisecution are mentioned, he asserts that he does not holiovo 
in these stones, but adds that he does not go so far os to 
maintain that there is no truth at all in the legend about 
Fusyamitra (but judgment must be reserved in view of the text 
in the aoadana being corrupt and the author of it being 
grossly ignorant). As to the legend about Sudhanvan 
and Xum^ila he holds that of all the cases of alleged 
persecution this is the weakest and that it is no more than 
boastful and rhetorical exaggeration Bhys Davids 
emphasizes that the adherents of both faiths so diametrically 
opposed to each other lived in continuous peace side by side 
for a thousand years, that this redounds to the credit 
of the whole Indian people from the time of Atoka 


1643. In the of it is stated ( I 36 and 39 ) that 

king Sudhanvan was an avatarn of Indra and ICumarlla of Skanda ( wbo is 
also known as Knmara). The order of Sudhanvan is couched in that work 
as follows . Uiit xuar sninr gfilmfipmc i an Iralu atfiutrapauii W 

v i dthH I ST «ri?a w g?d««? i 

This seems to be a palpably absurd legend. No king in anclottt India, much 
less one called Sudhanva, ruled over the vast territory from the Hlmilayas 
to Ramedvara. Further, it may bo noted that the order, supposing one was 
issued, was addressed only to the king’s servants and not to ono and all. 
The Sankaradigvijaya (XV. 1 ) states that when Sahkaricarya started on a 
pilgrimage to Ramesvara king Sudhanvan accompanied him. Midhava* 
carya, being blinded by his zeai to glorify bis hero to the utmost, goes on 
heaping one legend on another and casts all history and chronology to the 
winds. For example, ho narrates that Acarya Abbinavagupta ( a great 
Saiva and Tantrika teacher) was vanquished by Sankara in disputations 
( XV. 138 ) and that Abbinavagupta practised black magic against the groat 
Acarya. From Abhinavagupta's own works it appears that his literary 
activity lay between 980 to 1020 A D. (vide the author's ‘History of 
Sanskrit Poetics'. 1931, pp 231-232), while no scholar would place 
Sankaracarya later than 800 A D Madhavacarya also says (XV. 137 ) that 
Sankara vanquished by his arguments Sribarxa, author of KhanilanaHianila- 
khadya, who could not bo vanquished by Guru, 13ba(ta and Udayana 
Sriharsa flourished about the end of the 12th century A D. Taranalh in 

hia' History of Buddhism 'says 'It was probably about this time that the 

terrible enemies of the Buddhists, SankarScirya and his disciple Bhal a- 
carya appeared, the former in Bengal and the latter in Orlsauj » 
time after the Buddhists wore persecuted in the South by Kumarali a 
Kanadaruru; hero mention is made of the Buddhist king Sillvahana, t S 
the Buddhists relate that in the end Dharmaklrti triumphed in the n sens 
Sion with Kumarallla, Saukaracirya or Bhat(acarya «Sc. ( . 
p 363 ) It will be noticed how the account is altogether confused. Vide 

Dr. Miira's ‘ Decline of Buddhism ' p. 129, 
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downwards and that India never indulged in perse^tion in 

anyway approaching to the persecution 

by^the orthodox Church or the persecution of OhristiMs by the 

S,iln“SLrities. Dr. B. 0. Mitra in “Decline f Bud to 
in India" (pp. 125-130) arrives at the same conclusion about 
the cases of persecution. Barth (in ‘Religions of India p. 136) 
admits that everything tends to prove that Buddhism^ became 
extinct from sheer exhaustion and that it is in its own inherent 
defects that we must seek for the causes of its disappearance. 
He prefaces this remark with the words ‘ the most reliable 
documents, coins and inscriptions, bear evidence of a tolerance 
exceptionally generous on the part of the civil powers (p. 133) and 
illustrates this by examples.'*^®® It should be noted that great 
Smrtikaras like Yajnavalkya laid down that when an Indian 
king reduced a kingdom to subjection, it was the conqueror a 
duty to honour the usages, the transactions and family teadi- 
tinTig of the conquered country and to protect them, A§oka, 
though himself a believer in Buddha’s teachings, ^ows great 


i64Sa. V 3irwi^ i a%sr 

(rsigqroj: 11. Nothing is gained by a total denial o! even sporadic cases ol 
religious persecutioa and vandalism. But such cases are very few and 
their very paucity emphasizes and illuminates the great religious tolerance 
of the Zndiaa people for more than two thousand years. One interesting 
instance is found in an inscription from Ablnr published in K I vol, V 
pp 213 £f ( at p, 243 ) . where the story is told of an intense devotee of 
Saivism named Hkantada Rama, who, in a controversy with the Jainas of 
HuUgere ( Laksmesvata ) led by a village headman named Sahkaganda made 
a wager in a writing on palmyra leaf to the effect that he would cut his own 
head, place it at the feet of Somanatba in Huligere and have the head 
restored after seven days and that, if he succeeded, the Jains were to give up 
their faith and God, Ekintada f^ma succeeded, but the Jainas refused to 
destroy the image of Jzna, whereupon Rama routed the horses and guards 
sent by the Jainas, laid waste the Jaina shrine and bmlt a big Siva shrine 
there. The Jamas complained to king Bijjala who sent for Rama and 
questioned him Rama produced the writing containing the terms of the 
wager, but ofE'ered to perform the same feat. The Jamas were not prepared 
to face the same test again Bijjala asked the Jainas to live peaceably with 
their neighbours, gave & jayapaira (document of Rama’s success) and 
granted a village to the temple of Somanatba. It is clear that a Jam image 
was overthrown and a Saiva one was substituted by Rama (leaving aside 
the superhuman feat ascribed to him ) Rama is to be placed shortly 
before 1162 A. D. There is a great difference between local brawls as in 
the above case and a general policy by a community or a king of wholesale 
persecution. ' 
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tolerance by requiring honour to be shown to all beliefs and 
sects in his 12th Bock Edict in the words ‘Neither praising 
one’s own sect nor blaming other sects should take place,’ that 
‘other sects ought to be duly honoured in every case’, that 
‘concord (samavaya) alone is meritorious, that is they should 
both hear and honour each other’s Dhamma’i®^ In the 7th 
Pillar Edict (Delhi-Topra p 136) Adoka proclaims that he 
appointed officers called Mahamatras to look after the Sangha 
(the community or body of preaching Buddhist mendicants), 
brahmanas, Ajlvikas, Nigganthas and all other jiSsau^las (sects), 
India has been for thousands of years a country of nearly 
absolute tolerance, which is literally a religion, while European 
religiosity has nearly always been intolerant and, when not 
intolerant, it is tantamount to mental hostility or complete 
indifference Most Indian religious people were and are ready 
to agree that there may be alternative approaches to the mystery 
of life and the salvation of the souL Indians feel amused at the 
claims of millions of people that some prophet revered by them 
has got the monopoly of the knowledge of God and the Here- 
after, This tolerance for differing tenets and cults persisted 
in India with rare exceptions throughout the long stretch of 
time from centuries before Adofca onwards till about 1200 A. D, 
when Moslems overran India. A few striking instances (both 
early and lata ) may be cited here : ( 1 ) Kharavela again, a Jain 
king of Kalinga ( 2nd or Ist century BO), granted freedom from 
taxation to brahmanas in the 9th year of his reign (E I voL 
me p. 79 and 88 ) ; ( 2 ) The Nasik cave Ins No. 10 records that 
Usavadata, son-in-law of Ksatrapa Nahapana of the KsaharStu 
lineage made very large gifts to gods and brahmanas on the 

1646. Vide ‘ lascriptione of Asoba ' ed by Dr. Hultzsch ( 1925 ) PP> 
aO-ai for the text and translation of the Rock Edict from Girnar. Dr 
Minaksbi in ‘ Administration and Social life under the Pallavas ' ( Uni»«- 
sity of Madras, 1938, pp 170-172) after remarking that Pallava monarcliy 
as a class were tolerant towards all religious sects, points out that king 
Pallavamalla indulged m some harsh methods and persecution. Pro • 
Arnold Toynbee in ' East and West ’ (Oxford Uni Press) points out t a 
Christianity and Islam have seldom been content to follow the practice 
•live and let live’ and that both of them have been responsihle for some o t » 
bitterest conflicts and cruellest atrocities that have disgraced history (p 
Similarly. V O. Vogt in ’Cult and Culture' condemns the J 

arrogance of Moslems and Christian Missionaries in their claims cl 
authority and laments that religion will meet disaster unless it un vera 
Its own conception of Revelation to embrace the future as well a 
past (p> 70) 
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a of aaoied rivara and at Bhatukaooha ( modern Broach ), 
,pura, Govardhana and donated a field for feeding a congre- 
an of Buddhist monks (E. I. Vol. VllI p. 78); (3) The 
;a kings were generally devotees of Visnu but they also 
gifts to Buddhist monks e. g. Gupta Inscription No. 5 
apta Inscriptions’ ed. by Fleet pp 31-34 ) lecord^a grant by 
fakardava ( an officer of Ohandragupta II) to an Aryasangha 
be Gupta year 93 { 412-3 A. D ), (4) Siri Ghantamula I, an 
'aku 'ring of Sriparvata in Andhradesa, had performed 
iatoma, Vaiapeya and A^vamedha sacrifices but the ladies of 
family were almost all Buddhist and one of them erected a 
ar in honour of the supreme Buddha (El. Vol. XX. p 8 and 
aswal’s ‘History of India’ 50— 350 A D, pl75); (5) The 
itraka rulers of Valabhl ( in Kathiawar ) were all orthodox 
idus and almost all are described as great devotees of 
heSvara (Siva) The Journal of the University of Bombay 
m. (pp. 74-91 ) sets out five grants ( four Buddhist and one 
bralmiana ) The first is issued by a feudatory Garulaka 
aSraja Varahadasa in Valabhl year 230 (= 549 A.D ) and the 
era by the Valabhl kings themselves. The four Buddhist records 
:e grants to YaksaSura-vihlira and Purnabhatta-vihara ( both 
nasteriaa for nuns) of lands and villages for providing 
rments, food, beds, seats and medicines to the nuns and for 
viding for incense, flowers, sandalwood &c. for the worship 
Buddha images; (6) A king of Orissa, named Subhakara- 
a, who was son of a Buddhist king and who styles himself 
ramaaaugata, made a grant of two villages in the latter half 
Iha 8th century to a hundred brahmanas belonging to various 
tras (E. I. voL 15 at pp. 3-5 Neulpur grant ); (7) Vigrahapala, 
Qg of Bengal, who belonged to the Bud^ist Pala’dynasty, 
anted in the 12th year of his reign a village to a SSmavedi 
'.hmana after taking a bath in the Ganges on a lunar 
ipse in honour of Buddha (Bhagavantam Buddhabhattarakam 
fiisya) by the Amgaoohi grant (E I. Vol. XV, p. 293 at 
295-298, about 1000 A. D); (8) The successor of king 
igrahapala ( iii) by name Mahipala granted a village in honour 
Buddha after a bath in the Ganges in Visuva-sankrSnti to a 
hmana (E I. VoL XLV. p. 324), vide also I. A. vol. 21 
253-258 for a grant of Devapaladeva, a Buddhist king of 
sngal, about the end of the 9th century, recording a grant of a 
llage to a learned brahmana (9) In the Kalaouri stone 
iscription from Kasia (E. I vol XVHI p 128) the first invoca- 
on in prose is to Eudra and then to Buddha, the first two 
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verses axe in praise of Sankara, 3rd in praise of Tara (a Buddhist 
deity) and the 4tb and 5th verses praise Buddha (who is styled 
Munindra); (10) Kumaradevl, 4th queen of Govindacandra 
(1114-1154 A D.), a Gahadavala king of Kanaui and an 
orthodox Hindu, built a vihara in which she placed an image of 
Dharma-cakra Jina i e. Buddha ( vide K 1. Yol. IX p. 319 at 
p. 324): (11) Govindacandra himself made a gift of six Tillages 
to a Buddhist learned ascetic (Sakyaraksita by name) who hailed 
from Utkala ( Orissa ) and to his pupil for the benefit of the 
Sangha at Jetavana Mahavihara (vide the Sahet-Mahet plate 
of Govindacandra dated samtat 1186, i. e. 1128-29 A D, 
recorded in E L vol. XI p. 20 at p. 24). ( 12 ) The Madanapur 
plate of the Buddhist king Srlcandra^^ of East Bengal records 
that the king made a grant of land to a brahmana named 
Sukradeva ‘in honour of Buddha-bhattaraka ’ after having 
bathed on the Agastitrtlya day. (13) The Dambal (inscription 
of the times of Calukya TribhuvanamaBa alias Vikramaditya 
( in saka 1017 i e, 1095-96 AD.) begins with an invocation to 
Buddha and records certain grants to two viharas, one of Buddha 
built by certain Settis of Dharmapura or Dharmavolal (Le. 
Dambal in Dharwar District ) and the other of Taradevl by a 
Setti of Lokkigundi (or modern Lakkundi ). (14) In E. I. vol. XVI 
p. 48 at p. 51 (Inscription of Laksmesvara in 1147 A. D. ) a 
general is styled as the restorer of the four sects viz. Saiva, 
Vaisnava, Bauddha and Jaina ( catuh-samaya-samuddbaranam ). 
(15) A atone inscription from SravastI (modern Sahet-Mahet) 
of ( Vikrama ) samvat 1276 ( 1219-20 A. D. ) records that a certain 
person Yidyadhara of the Yastavya family established a 
convent for Buddhist ascetics at the town where the inscription 
was put up (I, A. YoL17 p. 61). (16) The Xumbhakonm 
Inscription of Sevappa Nayeika of Tanjore ( of 1580 A.^ ) 
records the gift of some land in the brahmana village {agrahara) 
of Tirumaliarajapuram to an individual attached to a temple o 
Buddha at Tiruvilandura.*'**® 


16i7. There is divergence oi vie/is about the date of « 

Vide Dr, R C Majnndar’s ‘ History of Bengal ■, vol, I p 19S ( '*' 
beginning of llth century A D has been accepted by some scholars a 

date of Sricandra ) 

1643 The last tvio examples indicate that, thougn ,, 

Kanauj ^ras defeated and Ifanauj was taicn by the llahom^ans 
A D Baddhisa had not become totally extinct ta North o la ‘ 
quarter of the 13th century A 0 and that some remnants of 
existed in Sonth India up to the I6tb century A D. 
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The above esamples show that in all parts of India in the 
North as well as in the South, the general rule among kings and 
their officers was tolerance and care for all faiths. If there was 
rarely some persecution it was by an individual king or officer 
or the like. On the other hand, though ASoka, as an inheritor 
of the Indian royal tradition of showing honour and respect to 
all faiths of the subjects irrespective of his own religious views, 
breathes a striking spirit of tolerance in his 7th and 12th Hook 
edicts, one cannot help a su^ioion that in the later part of his 
life he seems to gloat over the fact that the gods worshipped as 
divinities in Jambudvipa had been rendered false and he proudly 
proclaims that this result is ' not the effect of my greatness but 
of my seal’. 


It should be noted that even Asoka’s ahimsa was at first not 
thorough-going but qualified In his first Rock Edict he himself 
states that in his royal kitchen thousands of animals were killed, 
but that he had reduced the slaughter to two peacocks a day 
and one deer ( that too rarely ) and that even the three animals 
would not be killed in future (vide 0 1. 1, vol. I. pp 1-2). 
Whether this last promise was really carried out is not clear. 
Besides, Atoka appears to have carried his solicitude for the 
protection of all life too far and used against human beings his 
absolute power like a dictator. In the 4th Delhi Topra Ffflar edict 
( 0. 1. 1., toL I p. 124 ) he mentions that his revenue settlement 
officers called Lajukas had to deal with many hundred thousands 
of men and were given the discretion to award punishments 
mcludmg the death sentence and that a respite of three days was 
aUo'TOd in which the relatives of the man condemned to death 
Muld persuade the lajukas to grant reprieves. In the fifth 
Uelhi-Topra piUar edict {ibid, pp 125-128), after 26 years of his 
emg anointed he declared that 23 kinds of birds and other 
animals (such as parrots, mamas, ruddy and wild geese, doves, 
certain kinds of fish, tortoises) were not to be killed at all, that 
ewes and sows that were with young or were in milk or the 
young of these that were less than six months old were also not 
0 be killed; he also forbade the sale of fish on certain Eull Moon 
days and the days previous to them and following them, the 
wstration of bulls, rams, horses on 8th, 14th and 15th days of a 
month and the branding of horses and bulls on Pusya and 
oaturmasls These sweeping regulations must 
hardships to poor people and must have 
sumed the form of rigid coercion more or less, particularly 
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when all disoietion was left to the lajukas. Later in life ASoka 
appears to have tried to undermine the worship of Hindu Grods, 
In a Eupnath Bock Inscription*®*® published by Buhler in I. A. 
vol. VI pp, 154r-156 it was stated that he had been an upasaka 
(lay worshipper of Buddha) for certain years but that he was 
not zealous, that for a year or more (he had become zealous), 
that during that (last interval) those gods that were held 
to be true gods in Jambudvipa (i e. India) had been made 
(to be regarded as) false and that was tbs reward of his zeal. 
This could be construed as saying that when he became a 
zealous Buddhist he tried to dissuade people from the 


1649, The important words in the Kook edict at Brehmagiri, Iiupa> 
oath and six other places are quoted here ( there are slight variations and 
some omissions in almost all oi them here and there ) ; I follow the reading 
in the Rupanath text given by Prof Jules Bloch in ‘ Les Inscriptions d' 
Asoka ‘ ( Paris, 1950 pp 14 5-148 ) ' %!ITv 5 luui? • ? 

V sm<nqrira^ (minrai ) (iitffss) 

V ^ (^) vrit ’U vi siiaRprilu 

fit anust • ( the rest is omitted ), The Erragudi 
copy of the edict reads ‘ grJrsu g qnww aiften s iiftU T ’■ 

Two others from near by regions read g anSlUT umw 

5l*5?Pn%r There are some gaps and mistakes in these and it 

is not clear what is meant Probably the sentence in these latter may be 
rendered ‘ During that time men that were true ( or, if we take amissa s» 
equal to amisra ’ that were not mixed with gods ' ) became false (or, 
became mixed Math gods ' ). The words from itih ' iuu onwards mean * this 
is the result of zeal ; it cannot be attained by greatness ( by one oecupylog a 
merely high position ) , even for a small person it is possible to reach 
heaven by zeal. ' Mr, Ramcbandra Diksbitar in Prof Rangaswami 
Aiyangar Presentation volume pp. Z5-30 argues that Asoka was a Ktadu as 
he refers to ' Svarga ' This is not correct, since the edict itself recites that 
Asake. had been a lay follower of Buddha for more than 2J years before the 
date of the edict and that for more than a year before it bo approached the 
community of monks and became a zealous Buddbist ( or probably a monk } 
Even early Pah works speak of Gods from heaven coming to pay respect to 
Buddha. So the mere meaiioa of svarga means little. Asoka does not 
appear to have been trained in the sacred Pali books if any azislcd, *•* 
hardly ever mentions nirvana, never mentions fundamental tenets of cix 1 
Buddhism ( in alt his numerous edicts ) like the Four Noble Truths or I e 
Noble Eight-fold Path or PratTtya samutpada He was probably atlracSci b) 
Buddha's teachings on moral endeavour and subscribed to them and dull « 
sacrifices. He appears to have believed in gods and desired that the peop « 
should strive for heaven (vide 6lh Rock edict at Cirnar 'qT*f 
sntravsg ’ and similar words in the 10th Rock edict) This is all Ibatci 
be said positively. 
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worship of gods and probably resorted to coercive measures 
in that direction. This very inscription is edited at 
0. 1 I , Vol. I. pp 166 by Hr. Hultzsch and the translation of 
the important sentence is changed and is given as ‘And 
those gods who during that time had been unmingled with men 
m Jambudvipa have now been made (by me) mingled with 
them; for this is the fruit of zeal This new translation cannot 
be understood as it stands and on p 168 (note 3) Hultzsch 
admits that this sentence is enigmatical and tries to show that 
it refers to religious shows at which efSgies of gods were shown 
in order to convey to the subjects that they would be able to 
reach the abodes of gods by the zealous practice of Buddha’s 
Dhamma. This interpretation is extremely far-fetched and does 
not fit into the context How can the mere showing of exhibi- 
tions and their effect on people be regarded as the reward of 
zeal ’ Besides, in the very first rook edict he forbids assemblies 
orfestival meetings ( 0. 1. 1. voL I. p. 1 ‘ na oa samajo kattavyo ) ’ 
except such as were regarded good by ASoka and asserts that 
the king sees great evil in festival meetings. Asioka probably 
followed what Ap. Dh. S. 1. 11, 32, 19 provides for Vedio house- 
holders^ ‘sabhah samajamsoa’ (varjayet), sabha meaning 
‘gambling hall’. The author is not satisfied with the translation 
of Hultzsch, particularly when Buhler and Senart (pp. 168 note) 
agreed as to the meaning of the important sentence about 
gods.*®® 


About Emperor Harsa also Yuan Ohwang narrates that he 
caused the use of animal food to cease throughout the five 
ndies and he prohibited the taking of life under severe penalties 
Uide Watters’ work cited above p. 344) This also must have 
oeen felt by large populations as coercive and bordering on 
persecution. It is remarkable that Harsa felt no qualms in 
reconciling his zeal for bird and animal life and keeping vast 
armies on a war footing for conquest. 


who « JRAS for 1910 at p 1310 translated 'those 

now the tree gods of Jambudvipa are 

'men' ft' (by me) ’ The Mysore texts of this edict insert 

•“m^ssa'and^ '"-I ‘J*® words 

falsel or • ^ ‘■o®P®obvely stand for 'amrsa' (not 

fmaS (not mixed) and ' mr» krta ’ (made false) or miJra krta 

laSZ“fl The« IS no ivord for -considered' A itraightforjLrd 

iTort.' a r ! would be ' that were the true (not false) 

ends and of missi kata' would be 'were made false'. ' 

H D 128 
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A few more striking examples or tolerance of other faithi 
and spirit of accommodation may be cited here. The great 
Hindu emperor Samudragupta allowed the building of a splendid 
three-storied convent at Bodh Gaya at the request of the 
Buddhist king Meghavarna of Ceylon about 360 A. D Vide 
‘Early History of India’ by V. A. Smith (4th ed. of 1924 
pp. 303-304), where the historian further points out that v/hen 
Tuan Ohwang visited Bodh Gaya, that convent was a magni- 
ficent establishment occupied by a thousand monks. One 
Muhammad TTfi relates an anecdote Though Mahomed of Gazni 
plundered Xathiawad and Gujarat several times and desecrated 
temples, the Hindus made a distinction between such invading 
and destructive marauders and peaceful Muslims residing m 
Gujarat for trade. Some Hindus at Cambay, being incited by 
some Farsis, destroyed a mosque and killed some Muslima One 
Muslim that escaped approached the king Siddharaja with a 
petition. The king in disguise inquired into the matter, punished 
the offenders, gave to the Moslems one lakh of Balotras to 
rebuild the mosque and presented to the Khatib four articles of 
dress which were preserved in the mosque, l/fi declares that he 
never heard a story comparable to this. Vide Elliotts’ History 
of India, VoL II pp 162-163. The Somanath-Pattan Inscription 
(ini. A. VoL XI p. 241) is a most remarkable document, A 
Muslim ship-owner from Hormuz acquired a piece of land in the 
sacred town of Somanath-pattan, built a mosque, a house and 
shops thereon. The purpose of the grant was to confirm the 
purchase and to provide for the application of the income from 
the shops for particular Moslem religious festivals to be cele- 
brated by the Shia sailors of Somanath and to provide that the 
surplus left, if any, was to be made over to the sacred towns of 
Mecca and Medina, It is dated in four eras, first inEasul 
Mabammad sanaat i e Hijra year 662, then Vikrama tamuit 
1320 (1264 A. D.), Valabhl year 943 and Simha aamvatls 
(i e. probably of Calukya Siddbaraja Jayasimha). 
Christians v/ere given special privileges by generous Hin u 
rulers in South India. 


The above examples will indicate what tolerance was 
practised by Indian kings and people even in the^ me lao w 
period when Moslem invaders were ruthlessly attaching in 
The reader should visualise to himself what tbo faio o a • 
would have been, if be had the audacity to build » 

Christian or Moslem countries or tried to collect matoria 
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desoribing the Christian or Muslim religion and ways of life 
in the 13th century A D. like Alberuni, who was able to collect, 
without molestation, from Hindu Pandits and people vast 
material in the 11th century A. D. 


How intolerant most Moslem kings were need not be dwelt 
upon at length. A few typical examples may be cited from the 
Cambridge History of India, vol. HI. Firuz Shah Tughlak burnt 
a brahmana who tried to propagate his religion ( tbid. p. 187 ) : 
Sikander Lodi did the same {tbid p. 246) to a brahmana and 
was guilty of wholesale destruction of Hindu temples ; Sultan 
Sikandar of Kashmir offered his subjects the choice between 
Islam and exile ( ibid p 380 ) ; Hussein Shah of Bengal sent an 
army to destroy Navadvipa and converted many brahmanas 


forcibly Jehangir says in his ‘Memoirs’ (translated by A. 
Rogers and edited by H Beveridge, 1909 pp. 72-73) that he 
killed Guru Arjun for his religious activities. Vide ‘ History of 
Aurangzeb’ by Jadunath Sarkar vol IH. chap. XW pp. 265-279 
for firmans to demolish temples such as those of Somanatha, 
Mathura, Vitvanatha in Benares, TTjjain and Appendix V. It 
is not necessary to go into great details about the terrible 


persecution of the Jews in Europe and the horrible deeds of the 
Inquisition in Europe and particularly in Spain and Portugal. 
For the persecution and expulsion of the Jews in Europe one may 
read ‘A short History of the Jewish people’ by Cecil Roth 
(MacMillan and Co 1936 ) chapters XK-SXL References to 
several works have been given above on p. 933 note 1494 
about (he Inquisition A few instances of the intolerance and 
barbarities of that body may be cited The Inquisition staged 
what are called acts of faith or ‘ autos-da-fd In the presence of 
mousands of people severe punishment would be inflicted on 
harmless individuals whose adherence to the Holy Catholic faith 
was suspected Those that professed penitence were stripped of 
their property and condemned to imprisonment, deportation or 
the galley. The minority who refused to confess to their crime of 
ne^y or gloried in their views would be burnt at once. Kings 
and nobles graced such spectacles by their presence and such 
fh! awanged at the marriages of high persons or on 

birth of a son to the reigning monarch During the three 

centuries whan the Inquisition was active, it is found that the 
R condemned about 375000 people, of whom at least one-tenth 

History of the Jewi^ 
people (1936) p 312. Henry O. Lea in ‘Superstition and 
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force ’ (1878) pp. 426-437 remarks ‘The whole system of the 
Inquisition was such as to render resort to torture inoyitablo. 
Its proceedings were secret , the prisoner was carefully kept in 
ignorance of the exact charges against him and of the evldoiicQ 
on which they were baaed. He was presumed to bo guilty and 
his Judges bent all their energies to force him to confess. To 
accomplish this no means were too base or too cruel ’ 

It would be instructive to read what the state of Hindus 
was under Portuguese rule in Goa, where the infamous Inquisi- 
tion was established in 1560 A D. and continued its intolerant 
and inhuman work for about 250 years more. Those interested 
may consult ‘ A India Portuguesa vol. II. published by the 
Portuguese Government in 192d, particularly the paper by 
Antonio de Noronha, a former judge of the High Court of Goa, 
on ‘Os Indus de Goa’ pp. 211-355. A brief passage from a paper 
on ‘ Historical essay on the Xonkani Language ’ by J H. do 
Cunha Eivara, who was General Secretary to the Portuguese 
Governor General in India from 1855 to 1870 A D., is very 
illuminating. It runs (original in Portuguese) 'wo shall now 
endeavour to investigate the causes, which under the Portuguese 
regime, were either favourable or contrary to the culture of the 
Xonkani language. In the first ardour of conquest temples wore 
demolished, all the emblems of the Hindu cult wore destroyed 
and books written in the vernacular tongue, containing or 
suspected of containing idolatrous precepts and doctrines, wore 
burnt There was even the desire to exterminate all that part 
of the population which could not bo quickly converted; this 
was the desire not only during that period, but there was also 
at least ono person who, after a lapse of two contuiics, advised 
the Government, with magisterial gravity, to make use of such 
a policy.’ The writer further notes that the long distance of 
Gkia from Portugal, the invincible resistance oftorod by a 
numerous population amongst whom the principal castes had 
reached a very high degree of civilization, obliged the conquerors 
to abstain from open violence and to prefer indirect, tliough not 
gentle, means to achieve the sarao end 

Buddha’s renunciation of his princely position, of his young 
wife, child and homo, to become a wandering ascetic for dis- 
covering the path of humanity’s deliverance from sorrow and 

1650a, Quoted from p 101 of ‘ Tba I'rintlog I'rcsj m India ' by 1 «(• 

A K Pnolkar ( Bombay, 1958 ) 
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suffering, his subsequeni: mortifioation of the body for years, 
his retirement into solitude for meditation, his struggle with 
Mara and final victory, his confidence that he had discovered 
the path of deliverance, hiq constant travels from city to 
city and village to village for about forty-five years for 
preaching the great truths he had discovered, his crusade 
against the slaughter of innocent and dumb animals in sacri- 
fices, his passing away full of years and in peace and content- 
ment - this panorama of Buddha’s life had a noble grandeur and 
irresistible human appeal Edwin Arnold in his preface ( p, XTEI) 
to his poem ‘Light of' Asia’ (1884) pays a very eloquent 
tribute to Buddha's teaching in the following words ‘ this vener- 
able religion which has in it the eternity of an universal hope, 
the immortality of a boundless love, an indestructible element 
of faith in the final good and the proudest assertion ever made 
of human freedom’. The torch lighted by Buddha was kept 
burning brightly by a succession of able and worthy disciples 
till Buddhism reached its peak about the 6th century A. D. A 
reaction had already begun by that time. Substantial changes 
in the old Buddhist faith had been made, the ideals had changed 
( as noted above ). From being a faith without a clear accep- 
tance of God, many sects arose that had become thoroughly 
theistio and Buddha himseK came to be worshipped as if he were 
God and the sects were gripped by the strange doctrines and 
evil practices of Vajrayana Tantrik sects; and Buddhism 
became a medley of conflicting dogmas and was riven with dis- 
sensions and internecine rupture. Discussions as to doctrines 
Mose immediately on the passing away of Buddha, when the 
first council was hold at Bajagrha, a second one being held about 
one hundred years later at Ves^i and a third one at Pataliputra 
under Asoka In all four councils appear to have been held to 
Mcme ‘sangiti’ (standardized scriptural recital) according to 
taaditions, but no Pali book can be traced back to a time before 
me council held in the time of Atoka ( about 250 B. 0. ). These 
discussions and subsequent schisms very much undermined 
JiUddhiam. This is mentioned as the first of the four main 
causes of ae decline and disappearance of Buddhism from India 
Dy iN. J O Connor. 


d century A. D India was 

small and warring States 
and ™ favour and patronage of powerful 
zealous monarohs and emperors like Asoka, Kaniska and 
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Haisa Royal patronage on a large scale having ceased from 
the end of the 7th century A D , except under the Pala kings of 
Bengal, Buddhism began to wane 

rv Many of the ablest and most vigorous exponents of 
Buddhist thought and faith left India for propagating their faith 
in other lands Dr. Radhakrishnan in ‘ India and China ’ names 
24 eminent Indian scholars who went to China for propagating 
Buddha’s teachings from the 3rd Century A D to 973 A. D. 
(p 27} and also mentions a few Chinese scholars who came to 
India for visiting the sacred places of Buddhism and for making 
a study of Buddhism on the spot ( ibid, pp 27-28 } 


y. The observance of the high moral ideals inculcated by 
Qotama Buddha must have been found irksome by at least a 
great many of his followers, and particularly after his personal 
example ceased to exist In the MahaparinibbSnasutta ( S. B. E. 
voL XI. p 127 ) we are told that Subhadda, a barber who had 
been received in the Order in his old age, addressed the brethren, 


that deeply mourned and lamented on Buddha’s nirvana, ai 
follows ; “ Weep not, neither lament We are well rid of the 
Great Samatia We used to be annoyed by being told 'this 
becomes you, this besesms you not ’ But now we shall be able 
to do whatever we like; and what we do not like that we shall 
not have to do " Ordinary people could not be fed for long on 


mere repetition of the sermon on suffering being the lot of man, 
on monasticism, aversion to speculation and on promises of 
nirvana which was hardly ever well defined By nirvana 
Buddha probably meant extinction of egoism and desires, a state 
of bliss beyond understanding and not a complete annihilation 
or extinction But this last was the sense in which many under- 
stood it Buddha had an aversion to speculation and parti- 
cularly to issues that were irrelevant to his purely moral 
approach and purpose. Several questions of a metaphysical or 
speculative character such as whether the world is permanent or 
not, whether it is finite or not, whether the soul is the same as the 
body or other than the body, whether the Tathagata continues 
after death or not wore left unanswered by Buddha (vide 
Mauhima Nikaya. discourse 63, Trencknor’s ed voL I. ) Mona- 

staries of Buddhist monks and nuns became in course of time 
centres of idleness, pleasures and immorality, f 

practices like those of Vajrayana Tantricism A 've».known 

Mholarhke Rahula Sankrtyayana. himself a Buddhist bh^si. 
In a paper on ‘ Vajrayana and the 81 Siddhas’ contributed to U. 
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Journal Aaiatique vol. 225 ( 1934 ) pp. 209-230 was constrained 
to say “ The monasteries and temples were gorged witli riches 
due to the pious offerings made by the multitudes. The life of 
the monk became more comfortable than that of the layman. 
The discipline weakened and many unfit persons entered the 
community. The easy life associated with the culture of a 
sensual art under the cover of cultured paintings, meditation, 
gods and goddesses must have Inclined the minds towards 
sensuality. Already from the Kathavatthu^^^ (XXTEI. 1) we 
know that the Andhaka School was disposed to permit Maithuna 
( copulation ) for a special object ; it was introduced in the mystic 
cult Coming to the south, the practice of mantras, psychical 
practices, and a certain indulgence in the pleasures of sense were 
united; the Vajrayana was complete ” 

VI. Smrtis like those of Gautama ( IX 47, 68, 73 ), Manu 
{ IV, 176, 206, X 63 ), Yajnavalkya ( 1. 156, HI 312-313 ). while 
asking the people to honour the Vedas and learned brahmanas 
laid great emphasis on AhtTnsa, truthfulness, charity, self- 


IfiSl. A paper ot Dr A S. Altekar m the Pro, of the 17th All India 
Oriental Conference at Ahmedabad, 1953 {pp. 243-246) on Sramanera-Tika 
(about 11th century A. D ) on the Acarasara { laying down rules for 
Buddhist novices) enumerates admonitions ( some of the striking ones be- 
ing set out on p. 245 ) that lead to the conclusion that the monks had a fairly 
large number among them that brought Buddhism into disrepute In 
the ■ Questions of king MiUnda ■ S B, E, vol 35 pp. 49-50, to the question 
why people joined the sangfta, Nagasena gives the significant answer that 
some joined the sangha for the reason that sorrow may perish and no 
further sorrow may arise, ‘ the complete passing away without clinging to 
the world is our heighest aim ’ , • some have left the world in terror at the 
tyranny of kings , some have joined to be safe from being robbed, some 
harassed by debts and some perhaps to gam a livelihood. 


1651a. qqniwanvt urnli ia I auuvar > qiuwrg xxiii, i. 

i ^ 4iiniiuA ufi 

11 513 lUVUEru i gt-T 

gSgi ia«<tii <FiE II vr i. 22, ecmgNwuiiuu: I gvT 5^^- 

I '4(5«K'^ir«*=tira sT ^isiuicJigpn' *1 g gpi i: 

BIHvV tllalw'i I VIII 23-25 The Hclu gooT ( 52 8-10 ) 

mentions these very eight as ‘ atmagunas ’ after referring to the Veda and 
acara « aag HU t iau i l^l'^.-iim vi^ mgraii l> 


52. 7-8, the Atrismrli { verses 34-41 ) mentions almost all these eight 
and defines them and Haradatta on Gantama quotes eight verses defining 
t^eig^g„„as sjnpRf verse 131 is ‘ 3fll^ Vt 3^ Rlitiid 1 

^ ^ vr ii ’ 
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reatrainti, aezual purity and other virtues for persons of all the 
four vamas, just as Buddha and early Buddhist works did for his 
followers. The sentiment in Manu V. 45 and the Visnu-dharma- 
sutra 51 68 ‘ he, who kills harmless animals { like deer ) merely 
for the sake of his own pleasure, never increases nor prosper^ in 
happiness, whether living or after death,’ finds a parallel in 
Dhammapada 131, Even the Bgveda solemnly says ( X. 85 1 ) 
‘ the earth is supported by Truth, the sky is supported by the 
Sun The Mundaka TJp. exhorts ‘ Truth alone is victorious, 
not falsehood ’ ( HI. 1. 6 ) 

VII The strong faith and the alertness of br^manas who 
welded into a coherent whole the Veda, the philosophy of the 
Upanisads, Yogio practices of a middle path as in Gita VI. 15-17, 
the doctrine of salvation by faith and bbakti for all preached in 
the Gita gradually held an irresistible appeal. 

Vin In re orienting their religious outlook and practices 
to stem the tide of Buddhism and make Hinduism popular, the 
brahmanas and other leaders of Hindu society of the centuries 
before and after the Christian era had to make compromises of a 
far-reaching character; the oldVedic gods (like Indra and 
Varuna) receded into the background though not totally 
forgotten, most of the Vedic sacrifices had to be given up, deities 
like Devi, Ganela and the Matrs had to be brought to the front, 
Pauranika mantras came to be used along with Vedic ones as 
the mantras even in sraddha (eg' dataro nobhivardhantara ’ 
&c, which occurs in Manu 111 259, Yaj I. 246, Matsya 16. 49-50, 
Padma, Srstikhanda 9 117, Kurma 11. 22, 60 and 'other v/orks). 
Even an early writer like Varahamihira ( first half of 6th century 
A.D.) in describing the Pusyarsnanafor the king provides ordinary 
mantras (Br.S 47. 55-70 ) to bo recited by the puiohUa alonti 
with mantra in the Atharvaveda, Budra { Tai. S. IV, 5. l-H )« 
the Kusmanda mantras ( Vaj S XX, 14-16 and others, Er. S. 
47. 71 ) and v/inds up the whole procedure with a v/ell-known 
Pauranika verse Even Apararka ( pp. 14-15 ) had to say 
that in Devapuja the procedure to bo follov/ed is that in the 
Narasimhapurana ( probably something like the one in chap. 2 
of the Karasimfaa Purana ) and in the matter of ‘ pratis^b j ' 

{ establishment of imaged ) also Pauranika procedure v/as to be 
adopted. Besides, emphasis was laid on ahiin=a, chanty (dCna), 

1653 vng n'/ mfZmi fnnc 3 
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pilgrimages and vratas and it was said that the latter two were 
inoie efficaoious than even Vedio sacrifices. These changes 
seriously reduced the appeal of Buddhism. The puianas con- 
tained stories of gods and avataras that vied in their appeal to 
the common man with the Buddhist Jataka tales. The 
XadambEffi of Bana ( first half of 7th century A. D } states that 
the people of IJjiayinl were fond of the Mahabharata, Puranas 
and Eamayana ( Mahabharata-Purana-Ramayana-nuragina 
&e ). This is put down as the last of the four causes of the 
decline of Buddhism by O’Connor. 

IX. Prom about the 7th century A. D. Buddha began to be 
recognised by Hindus as an aoatara of Visnu and by the 10th 
century Buddha came to be so recognised throughout India by 
almost all Hindus 


X. Moslem fanaticism and invasions of India delivered 
the coup de grace (final blow) to Buddhism about and after 
1200 A. D. by ruining famous universities like those of Hslanda. 
and Vikrama&ila and the monks were mercilessly killed in large 
numbers. Those who escaped the carnage fled to Tibet and 
Nepal. H. M. Elliott’s History of India ( as told by its own 
historians ) vol. H p. 306 contains a passage from Tabakat—i*- 
Nasiri about Bakhtiyar Khilji that states that Bakhtiyar led 
his mmy to Behar and ravaged it, that great plunder fell in his 
an s, that most of the inhabitants of the place were brahmanas 
with shaven heads, that they were put to death, that large 
numbers of hooka were found and it was discovered that the 
whole fort and city was a place of study (madrasa). The des- 
onption indicates that brahmana with shaven heads were 
Buddhist monks 


It should not be supposed that Buddhist bhikkhus renouno- 
7ideI.A.vol.Vnpp. 25A-256 (Inscrip- 
® bhiksus and bhiksunis are donors 

Bhilsa Topes’ p. 235-236 where there are 
bhiksuuis among donors The great 

of self abn^ltf^^^^ Buddhism to common men lay in its spirit 
or self abnegation, discipline, service and sacrifice. 

baoama^W^S^^®? invaders exterminated the monks the laity 
slowly absorbaT^ converted to Islam or became 

haTBudSj stated 

theSaS bSnr^''^'^-®^^"'’*^" admission of women intc 
s. ^ persistent requests of his favourite pup! 
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Ananda he yielded and prophesied that his pure Dharma, which 
otherwise would have flourished for a thousand years, would not 
last so long but only for 500 years Vida ‘ Cullavagga ’ in SBE, 
vol XX p 335 

The Patimokkha for monks contains 327 articles which were 
to be recited twice a month in an assembly of at least four 
monks and confessions of bleaches of the rules had to be made. 
If one reads the CuUavagga ( SBE XX pp 330-340 ), one may 
understand how the gatherings of legions of monks and nuns in 
immense monasteries led in some cases to sapping the ordinary 
observances of decency and morality. At first the Patimokkha 
could be recited to nuns by monks and the nuns could confess 
their lapses to monks but this had to be changed later and it 
was laid down that only bhikkhunis could do these things for 
them. P 333 of the same shows how nuns quarrelled among 
themselves and came to blows and p 335 narrates how some 
monks threw dirty water on nuns and how they uncovered their 
bodies and thighs before nuns. 

The author has cited the above as the main causes of the 
disappearance of Buddhism following what most have written 
Different writers attach importance to a few of them according 
to their individual leanings. While prepared to concede that 
the causes noted above went a long way in bringing about the 
downfall of Buddhism in India, he feels that the principal cause 
was that large sections of the Indian population came to realise 
that the persistent teaching of the world being a place of suffer- 
ing, of giving up all desires and of monasticism, which were 
preached by the writers on Buddhism to all and sundry, was too 
much for ordinary men to attempt and that the Hindu ideal of 
an ordered scheme of life into four with peculiar 

duties and rights, particularly the importance attached to the 
grhasthasrama showed to vast populations that family life 
properly regulated and disciplined was capable of realizing the 
highest that man was capable of and that too much insistence 
on the giving up of all desires ( including desire for life ) sapped 
the vary stability and continuance of human society and 


1654 In ‘ the Philosophy of Ihe Upanisbads ' by Ocusscn tr. by A. S. 
Geden ( 1906 ), the distinguished author after adverting to tbu ptcuHar 
rights and obligations of the four lifc-stagas (a^araa:. ) rtcnarlis ‘ the entire 
history of mankind docs not produce much that approaches in grandeur to 
this thought * ( p. 367 ) 
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gradually led on to tbe loss of physical dnd mental virility 
to idleness, base morals and race suicide. Manu III. 77-78, VI 
89-90, Vas. Dh. S VllI 14-17, Visnu Dh. S. 59, 39, Daksa II. 
57-60 and many other sages and writers praise the stage 
of householder as the highest.*®* The Mahabharata (Santi 
370. 6-11) and the Ramayana, Ayodhya lOo, 3) and the 
Putanas also sing the same tune , vide H of Dh. vol. 11. pp. 435- 
426 and 540-541. 


Hot only Dharmasastras but also great poets like Kalidasa 
emphasized the supreme importance of the householder’s stage 
to society. In the Raghuvamsa (V. 10) king Eaghu says 
to a learned brahmana student ‘ it is now time for you to pass on 
to the second stage of life that is capable of being useful to ( men 
of ) other asramas ’. In the Sakuntala also Kalidasa harps on the 
same idea. 


When Buddha came to be worshipped by Buddhists as God, 
whan Buddhists gave up the original characteristic doctrine of 
the attainment of the peace and bliss of mi oana in this very 
life through the eradication of selfish desires by following the 
Hoble Eightfold Path, when Buddhists adopted the doctrines of 
bhakti and the ideal they set up was the evolution of bodhi> 
sattvas through aeons by good deeds, the line of demarcation 
between Buddhism and popular Hinduism became very thin 
and was gradually obUterated. Buddhism disappeared from 
India because of these deviations from the original doctrine and 
because the brShmanas made Hinduism very comprehensive by 
finding a place for purely monistic idealism, for the worship of 
several gods, for the performance of vedic or other religious 

® preparation for higher spiritual 
me, ihe ultimate victory of Hinduism shows the strength and 
comprehensiveness of its religion and philosophy as against the 
onesidedness of Buddhism in its various phases and its silence 
on matters of great moment to the inquiring huma-r. Tnir. ,! 

of B. I. edition ^ VUT ugavurir II (chap. 29.3-6 

^ 16 ^.^ ^ gsiv i 

_ ii^inawmsTg5 « v. lo, gu Btraen-maiii i 

1 
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The Furartas and-DharmaSastras pub so much emphasis on 
abimsa that millions of people in India became and are eren 
now strict vegetarians not only among brShraanas, but also 
among vaisyas and sudras, while it appears that Buddhists all 
over the world are not strict vegetarians at all. To day very 
few of the ideal virtues that Buddhism set before even laymen 
are a matter of endeavour for most Buddhists in all lands. In 
spite of Buddha's crusade against animal sacrifices and Asoka’s 
drastic measures to eliminate the killing and cruelty to birds 
and beasts, it is found that some Vedic sacrifices ( including 
animal sacrifices ) continued to be performed by Indian kings 
and common people during the centuries befoie and after the 
Christian era, A few examples are cited here • ( I ) Senapati 
Fusyamitra (about 150 BO) performed two Advamedhas (El. 
voL XX. pp 54-58, Harivamsia III. 2, 35 ff ( which latter 
speaks of Senanl Xasyapa-dvija as performer of Asvamedha in 
Eali age ) and Kalidasa’s Malavikagnimitra ( Act V ) where ho 
is spoken of as engaged in Ea3a3uya sacrifice ; ( 2 ) Kharavola. 
king of Ealinga and a Jain, performed in the 6th year of his 
reign a RSjasuya (E I. XX p. 79 ); (3) Bhavanaga of the 
BhSraSiva lineage (about 200 A.D ) glorified as the performer of 
ten Asvamedhas in Vakataka plates (Chammak plate of 
Vakataka Pravarasena II in Gupta Inscriptions Ho. 55 pp. 236- 
337,1458 and in Poona plates of Prabhavatlgupta, the chief 
queen of Vakataka Eudrasena n in E. I. voL XV. p. 39); 
( 4 ) Vakataka emperor Pravarasena I. ( about 250 A. D. ) is 
described as the daughter’s son of Bhavanaga and as the per- 
former of four Asvamedhas ( in B I. vol, XV, p. 39 ) ; ( 5 ) The 
great Gupta emperor Samudragupta ( about 325-370 A, D ) is 
described in some Gupta Inscriptions as one who restored the 
Asvamedha sacrifice that had long been in abeyance (vide 
Bilsad Stone inscription in Gupta Inscriptions No. 10 at p. 42 
and the Bihar Stone pillar Inscription of Skandagupta, ibid, 

lfi57. The reference from «s as follows . 

angRsviS II 2 -lO-ll, Here I t IS said that a 

of the will perform an ST-qilu in mretgn and a scion of 

his family will perform rraujT 

less About Bhavanaga it is said ‘ 

5 jnungitepiT ut rtjrnm uratnim r jnfiTra'd’rF^* 

IlHiU S.C ' I Gupta Inscriptions No. 53 pp. 236-237. 
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No. 13 at p. 51); (6) The Pallava King Sivaskanda-varman 
( about 300-350 A. D, ) is praised as the performer of Agnistoma, 
Vajapsya and Aivamedha ( E. I. vol 1 p. 3 at p. 5 ); ( 7 ) The 
Pallava king Simhavarman is spoken of as the performer of 
several Asvamedhas ( Plkira grant in E, I, voL Vm, p, 159 at 
p. 163 ); ( 8 ) Oalukya king Pulakesi I ( about 570 A. D. ) per- 
formed Asvamedha ( Aihole Inscription of saka 536 in E. I. vol. 
VI p. 1 ) ; ( 9 ) Oalukya king Pulakesi II performed Asvamedha 
( Aihole Ins. of saka 536 in E, I. voL VI. p. 1 and Talamanchi 
plates of Vikramaditya I. in E. I. vol. IX p 98 in A. D. 660 } ; 
( 10 ) the Visnukundin Madhava-varma ( a relative of the 
Vakataka family ) is recorded { in E, I. vol IV. p. 196 ) as having 
performed eleven Asvamedhas, one thousand Agni-siomas, 
Paundarika,*^’ Purusamedha, Vajapeya, Sodasin and Rajasuya 
( about the 7th or 8th century A D. ). For other instances of 
Asvamedhas performed by kings, vide H. of Dh. vol. II, 
pp. 1238-39. 


It may be noted that even learned brahmanas sometimes 
performed elaborate Vedic saoriacos For example, the fifth in 
ascent from Bhavabhuti performed a Vajapeya at Padmapura 
in Daksinapatha. In the Vajapeya, seventeen was a chara- 
cteristic number and seventeen animals were to be sacrificed 
therein. Vide for description of Vajapeya, H. of Dh. vol. 11. 
pp. 1306-1313. As Bhavabhuti flourished in the first half of the 
8th century A. D , the fifth in ascent from him who performed 
Vajapeya must have flourished about a hundred years before 
him i. 6 in the first half of the 7th century A D. 


In these days it has become a fashion to praise Buddha and 
Ills doctrines to the skies and to disparage Hinduism by making 
between the original doctrines of Buddha 
win the present practices and shortcomings of Hindu society 
Abe present author has to enter a strong protest against this 
tendency If a fair comparison is to be made it should be made 
between the later phases of Buddhism and the present practices 
of professed Buddhists on the one hand and modern phases and 
Hinduism on the other The Hpanisada had a 
nobler philosophy than that of Gautama the Buddha the 
ktter merely based his doctrines on the philosophy of the 
Ppanisads If Hinduism 'decaye d in course of ttoelnd eii 

‘be performance of so 
die sacnfices is boastful aud e'caggerated 
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bited bad tendenoies, the same or worse was the case with later 
Buddhism which gave up the noble but human Buddha, made 
him a god, worshipped his images and ran wild with such 
hideous practices as those of Vajrayana. As a counterblast to 
what modern encomiasts often say about Buddhism the present 
author will quota a strongly- worded ( but not unjust ) passage 
from Swami Vivekananda’s lecture on “The sages of India” 
( Complete Works, volume III p 248-268, 7th ed, of 1953 publi- 
shed at Mayavatl, Almora) “The earlier Buddhists in their rage 
against the killing of animals had denounced the sacrifices of 
the Yedas; and these sacrifices used to be held in every house ... 
... These sacrifices were obliterated and in their place came 
gorgeous temples, gorgeous ceremonies and gorgeous priests and 
all that you see in India in modern times I smile when I read 
books written by some modern people who ought to know better 
that the Buddha was the destroyer of Brabmanical idolatry. 
Little do they know that Buddhism created brahmanism and 
idolatry in India. .. Thus in spite of the preaching of mercy to 
animals, in spite of the sublime ethical religion, in spite of the 
hair-splitting discussions about the existence or non-existence 
of a permanent soul, the whc^e building of Buddhism tumbled 
down piecemeal; and the ruin was simply hideous. I have 
neither the time nor the inclination to describe to you the 
hideousness that came in the wake of Buddhism. The most 
hideous ceremonies, the most horrible, the most obscene books 
that human hands aver wrote or the human brain ever conceived, 
the most bestial forms that ever passed under the name of 
religion have all been the creation of degraded Buddhism” 
(pp 264-265) 



SECTION VI 
CHAPTER XXVI 
Tantrik doctrines and Dharmasastofa 

In H. of Dh. vol. H. p. 739 while dealing with the worship 
of Dnrga, who is also worshipped as Sakti ( cosmic power or 
energy ), it was stated that the influence of Sakta worship has 
been great throughout India and a promise was given that a 
brief treatment of Saktism would follow in a later volume. It is 
now time to deal with Saktas and Tantras, which exercised some 
influence over the Puranas and directly and through the Puranas 
over Indian religious ritual and practices in the medieval ages. 

There is a vast literature on Tantras, published and 
unpublished There are Buddhist Tantras, Hindu Trantras and 
Jaina Tantras, There is a philosophical or spiritual side in 
some of the Tantras which has not been much studied except by 
Arthur Avalon, B Bhattaoharya and a few others. In the 
popular mind Tantras have been associated with the worship of 
Sakti ( Goddess Kali ), with mudtas, mantras, mandalas, the five 
nutkaias, the Daksinamarga and the Vama-marga, and magic 
practices for acquiring supernatural powers AU that can and 
will be attempted here is to trace briefly the origin of Saktism 
and Tantra and point out some of the ways in which lanha has 
entered into Hindu ritual directly and indirectly through the 
Puranas. 

The Amarakosa states that tanli a means ‘ principal matter 
or part , siddhauta ' ( i. e. doctrine or ^astra ), a loom or para/- 
phetnalia But it does not state that tantra means a certain 
peculiar class of works. Therefore, the inference is not altogether 
unjustifiable that in its time works bearing the peculiar character 
of what are called Tantras were either not composed or had not 
at least attained great vogue. In Bg. X 71. 9 the word ‘ tantra ’ 
occurs and appears to mean a loom ‘ These ignorant men 
do not move about lower down { in this world ) nor in a higher 


■nw Biw h x 71 9. HfqtB explains w»r 
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world, being neither (learned) brahmanas nor some-extracting 
priests , these resort to speech ( of a vile kind ) and with that vile 
speech they engage in handling ploughs and looms’ The 
A.tharvaveda (X *? 42) ( ‘ tantram-eko yuvati virupe abhya- 
kramam vayatah san-mayukham’) employs the word tantra m 
the same sense and so does the Tai Br-.l! 5. 5. 3 in a closely 
similar passage Panini { V, 2 70 ) derives the word ‘ tantraka’ 
( a cloth that is recently taken away from a loom ) from ‘ lantra 
The 5p, Sr employs the word^“‘ tantra in the sense of ‘procedure 
containing many parts The San. Sr. applies the word tantra 
to what being once done serves the purpose of many other actions. 
The Mahabhasya on Fanini IV. 2 60 and Vartika ‘ sarvasader- 
dvigosoa lah’ cites ‘sarvatantrah’ and * dvitantrah’ as examples 
meaning ‘ one who has studied all the tantras ’ or ‘ one who has 
studied two tanti as*, tantra probably meaning ‘siddhanta’. In 
Ya]. I, 228 ( ‘ tantram va vai^va devikam ’ ) the word tantra is 
employed in the sense in which the commentary on the San. Si, 
takes it The 13th adhikarana of Xautilya’a ArthaSastra bears 
the title ‘ Tantrayukti ’ ( vide J. O. E , Madras, vol. 4, 1930, 
p, 82 ff ) meaning the main canons or propositions or principles 
of exposition of a sSstra. Caraka (SiddhisthSna, chap 12, 40-45 ) 
also speaks of ‘36 tantrasya yuktayah’ and Susruta (Uttara- 
tantra, chap. 65 ) names 32 tantrayuktis In Brhaspati and 
Katyayana and in the Bhagavata the word tantra is employed 
III the sense of ‘doctrine’ or ‘sastra*. Sahara in his bkasi/aon 
Jaimini XI. 1. 1 remarks that when any thing or act, once done, 
becomes useful in several^^^ matters, that is called ‘tantra’. 
.Sankaracarya in several passages of his bhasya on the Vedanta- 
sutras speaks of the Sankhya system as sinkbya-tantra and of 
the l-'Cirvamlraamsi as ‘prathama-tantra’.’®*^ In the Kalika- 

16 C 1 iiofeRviCTWa !iiii<j 4 i^ferjRvrvr. • 

l 15 1 , on wh'Cli Iho cora, sija ' I ' 

m -sir ^ lO O on -yhich tht com iays ‘ VcUiEiH VS^rial' 
rfrfa i ’ 

1C62. ^ fjrnpari i vnvi 50^15®^' 

'ni? tjnr 11 q by sitnra p 710, gpieni XI. 1 2 p. 1 13, on ns I’i 

iS7, g vara; arsvf qR^RSTK^ I q (ram by P 

<•73 UtrTasipq:a VSI. ‘ »rnrm I 3 8 litre the iTSatm la called 

-rpriSV^'iH vser aieponm nfi 

iH. qgiq I ’ -nav on ni XI 4 i 

ieS3 On 3 II 2 1 t JO Sankara-bhasya ..a/i 
wiw jitfipq mmmgfrrmPr . uiqjg^mvivi^i.rrtwtin i-c. vjde a!co -ns'i 
( Conlu.’icd c» noat /i‘(Se ) 
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purana (87. 130) the works of TJSanas and Brhaspati on Bajanlti 
( the science of statecraft ) are called tantras and in 92. 2 the 
’Visnudharmottara-xmrlina is called tanfxa. In all these cases 
the peculiar meaning attached to the word tantra- in medieval 
times does not occur. 

It is difdcult to determine the exact time when the word 
tantra came to be employed in the sense in which it is used in the 
so-called tantra literature nor is it possible to decide what people 
first introduced tantra principles and practices or where they 
first arose M. M. Haraprasad Shastri was inclined to hold that 
the principles and practices of tantra came to India from out- 
side and ha relies mainly on a verse in the Kubjikamatatantra*®*® 


( Continued from last page ) 

on V. S. II I I , and II. 4 9 ( where a half verse from ■nk°^ehlltihl 29 ‘ 4 llHl»r t- 
hiuimi vnra- Ita > is cited as belonging to The uilgHthlK«h t 

itself calls system * Tantra * in verse 70 * tena ca bahudha krtam 

tantram On ^ III, 3. 53 the ^4inwi tif l is referred to as ‘ sis^ ; 
■n the uTsv. 

1664, Vide Dr, B. Bhattaoharya’s Intro to Buddhist Esoterism 
(p. 43 ), which work will bo referred to hereafter as B, E 

„ „ ® Q- IX P‘ 358 f n ‘jFEjj uif siRqmm > 

U >. Vide H. P. Sastn’s Cat. of Palm-leaf mss. 
in Nepal Durbar Library (Calcutta, 1305), Preface p, LXXIX, for the verso 
in Kubjikamata, the ms. of which is written in late Gupta characters (i. e. 
about 7th century A. D.). Dr. B. Bhattaoharya appears to hold the same 
opinion (p 43 of the work cited in the preceding note). Arthur Avalon in 
Mahanirvanatantra (3td ed. of 1953 p. 560) holds that tantra was brought 

‘r^ Sakadvipa. In • Modem Review ■ for 1934 pp 

150 156 Piof. N. N. Choudhun tries to prove that Indian tantricism has its 
origin in the Bon religion of Tibet. He relies on the Tibetan tradition of 
Asanga having introduced Tantricism in India. But that tradition is mainly 

Tamnath was born in 

ifios u • to some) and completed his history in 

"to*® twelve hundred years after Asanga. Prof, 

mala No^ia?'^ colophon to Ekajatasadhana (in Sadhana- 

• I3V. aiumungrpulurag TOa^). But this sentence is dropped 

Chlndhn"”^ °L "^"tlch the ediUon is based Prof 

(« 4) and the TheVidyasufcta in Nimkta 

make the Vaidiirpodhon of th Upanisad quoted in note 1540 

of guru, vide g"™ clear. As for the Pauranika position 

bhagavala (XI I 49 ■ Gurnrr h 

Gurnr-brahtna Ac in the same note) and the verse 

VT. 23 a^d^^3 Ufnrr:t:U i 

H. D. 130 
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which says ‘go thou to the country of Bharata for exercising 
dominance on all sides and bring about new creation in various 
ways in pitJias, upapithas and Ic^eltas'. With all respect to that 
great scholar it has to be said that the passage does not affimi 
that tantra principles were then unknowe in India and were jGrst 
introduced in Bharata after that versa was uttered. That 
passage could very well have been uttered even when tantra 
practices had already taken hold of people’s minds in India and 
the reference to plthas and ksetras ( in the verse ) clearly indi- 
cates that what is meant is only a record of an existing fact, 
just as the Furanas speak in a prophetic vein about what is past. 
It is possible that a few mystic practices of Kulacui a or Vamacara 
owe their origin to foreign elements or sources But the one 
verse on which M. M. H. P Shastri relied is far too inadequate 
for pt ovtng this. The Rudrayamala ( ed. by Jivananda, 1892 ) 
contains a panegyric of the Atharvaveda ( 17th patala, verse 4), 
saying that all gods, all beings ( on land, in water and air ), all 
sages, Kamavidya and Mahavidya dwell in it; verses 10-17 
dwell upon the mysterious Eundalinl, verses 31 S dilate upon 
Yogio practices and six cakiaa in the body, verses 51-53 mention 
ESmarupa, Jalandhara, Purnagiri, UddiySna, and a few others 
as Kalika pithas. Bagohi (in ‘Studies in Tantra’ pp 45-55) 
adduces some evidence of foreign elements in the tantrik 
doctrines. The Rudrayamala (17th Patala, verses 119-125 ) 
states that Mahavidya appeared to sage Vasistha and asked him 
to go to GlnadeSa and Buddha, who is said to have taught 
Vasistha the Kcaila path, Yoga practices for the attainment 
of siddhis ( extraordinary powers) and directed him to make use 
of five viakaias (madya&c,) in his sarf/taraS for becoming a 
perfect Yogin. All this shows that plthas fiourished in India 
when the Rudrayamala was composed, that Tantrik practices 
had grown in China or Tibet and that Buddha was deemed to 
have taught those practices, which is a libel and a vile travesty 
of Buddha’s noble teaching. 

1666. V. I uruu js°v 

•• gut ngr Riqi.n wtiiu ' i ’u- v? gg n ’3® 

3^rari 

•• era: ss unrisiRv uv ii ffiQiSeiil • 

'"511% Ri5TS5i’aB i .gnwTWH 

gv itu 5i§ shir Sc5U’>3S 1 55 . 3 ;^^ 

>' 3^! 3^ i?’r«fnrr ^ h n v^vihej, 

verses 131-123. 125, 135, 152-153. 157-158, 160-161, 
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Magic spells ai 0 found in plenty in tliB Atliarvaycda and 
some mystic words or syllables are used even in tbe Bgveda ; 
e.g. the word ‘vasat’ occurs in Bg. VIL 99. 7, VII. 100. 7 and 
other verses and the word st>dha occurs over a dozen times in 
the Bgveda { e. g. in 1. 13. 13, V. 5. 11. VII. 3. 11 ). A sleep- 
inducing spell occurs in Bg. VII. 55. 5-8, which verses occur 
also in the Atharvaveda IV. 5. 6. 5, 1, 3 and which spell was 
probably employed by a purohita to put to sleep some noble man 
complaining of sleeplessness at night. Some Western scholars 
have that this hymn is a lover’s charm for a clandestine 
meeting with his lady-love. But the whole hymn has hardly 
any words of love in it and the author is not able to accept that 
theory as proved. Bgveda X. 145 is a hymn to be employed 
against a co-wife, the first verse of which is ‘ I dig up this herb, 
which is a most powerful creeper, by which ( a woman ) injures 
her co-wife and by which she secures her husband ( to herself 
alone }’ 


The Bgveda frequently mentions magicians who appear to 
have bean mostly non-Aryans described as adeva ( godless ), 
amtadeva ( worshipping false gods ), siSnadeva ( lecherous, Bg; 
VH, 31. 5, X. 99. 3 ). For reasons of space, it is not possible 
to go into great details. Tantrik works describe the six cruel 
acts which wiU be dealt with later on. In the Vedio times it was 
'supposed that some wicked people could by charms and incanta- 
tions bring about the death of men and animals or make them 
ill Two long hymns ( VH. 104 and X. 87 both containing 35 
verses ) are enough to show how the Bgveda people were afraid 
of black magic. Both hymns are full of the words ‘ YdtudJiana * 
( one who employs black magic ) and ‘ raksas ’ ( devil or evil 
spirit ), the word yatu being the same as ' jadu' (employed in 
Marathi and other regional Indian languages ) There were 
female evil spirits also called * pisaci ’ ( Bg. 1. 133. 5 ‘ O Indra ! 
destroy ^ the reddish very powerful piSaci and kill all evil 
spirits ) . A few verses from the Bgveda may be translated 


1667. In the Tantras the word ‘.svaha’ in mantras is indicated fay 
Vide Tantnk Texts, vol 7. where ^,51 is 
and ^ 3 , also VI. 62-63. 


1663. 





3R VII. 55. 5-8 
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here. ‘ May I ( Vaaistha) die this very day if I be a practitioner 
of black magic or if I have scorched the life of any person; may 
he, who falsely called me a practitioner of black magic, lose his 
ten sons; may Indra kill with a terrible weapon him who called 
me yatudhana, though 1 am not so and who, being himself a 
raksas, declares himself to be pure ; may ho, being most wretched, 
fall below all beings ( Ilg. VH. 104. 15-16); O Marutslmay 
you spread in different places among the people, and wish to 
seize the devils and pound to dust the devils ( raksasah ) who 
assuming the form of birds fly about at night and who, when 
the sacrifice is shining, produce deadly obstacles ( ibtd, verse 13 ); 
O Indra I kill the male practitioner of black magic and also the 
female ( magician ) that destroys with wiles ; may the ( devils ) 
worshippers of foolish deities perish with their necks cut off; 
and may they not be able to see the sun rising ( Bg. VIE 104. 
24 ); O Agni, split the skin of the yStudhSna, may thy destruo- 
tive bolt kill him by its heat ; O Jatavedas I shatter his joints, 
may some carnivorous beast longing for flesh seek ( devour ) the 
broken (yatudhana), O Agni I shatter the yatudhSnas by your 
heat, and the raksas by your glow and destroy the worshippers 
of foolish gods ( muradevan ) and, shining towards those that 
feed on the lives of men ( aaiUrpah), shatter them ’ ( Rg. X, 87. 5 
and 14 ) 

In the Ap. Gr. (III. 9, 5-8 ) it is said that the plant used by 
the co-wife is called Paths and the hymn ( Pg, X 145 ) is 
employed for securing domination over the husband and for 
harming a co-wife Pg I 191 is a charm against various 
poisons In the Atharvaveda there are numerous hymns styled 
* satrunaSana ’ ( destructive of enemies ) e g. II. 12-24, lH. 6, 
IV. 3 and 40, V 8, VI. 6, 65-67 and 134 Atharva 11. 11 is 
styled ‘ Krtya-dusana ’ ( counteracting black magic ). A few 
of the typical verses may be cited here. ‘ Employ magic 
spells against him, who hates us and whom we hats; attain 
( i. e. dominate ) him who is superior and surpass him who is 
(our) equal’; ‘ O Soma I strike in the month with your thunder- 
bolt him who speaks evil of us that speak what is good and may 
he, being crushed, run away’. The SukranitisSra (ed. byG. 
Oppert, 1882 ) provides that the Tantras are the TTpaveda of the 

1669 . ^ ^ ' anegft 

aisilll 11 3;^^r ^ nwCT 
ssnvfu H anra VI 6 2 : uviin: ' ''’I??'! 

I sTsiwon wiw it i> g^nfiituw iv, 3. 39. 
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Athaivaveda. Atliarya HI. 25 and VX 130 are spells respeotivaly 
employed by a man and a woman to soften the heart of the 
person loved; Atharva H. 30 and 31 are charms for driving 
away or destroying worms that canse diseases and Y. 36 is a 
charm against piiacas ( goblins ) The sound * phat occurs 
in Vaj. S. In the Ap. Sr. Sutra phat is employed in offering 
Soma stalks in abhicaia (employment of spells for a malevolent 
purpose ). Phat is a sound frequently employed in the worship 
of Devi in Tantra works. But no direct connection or line of 
evolution from the Atharvaveda to the Tantras can be traced. 
The Tattvasangraha of Santaraksita (705— 762 A. D.) connects 
even Buddha with magic practices. It says ‘all wise men 
declare that it is dharma from which results worldly prosperity 
and the highest beatitude. Seen results such as intelligence, 
health, rulership are produced by properly observing the rules 
about mantras, yoga and the like declared by him ( i. e. by 
Buddha)’. But one cannot place implicit reliance on any 
writer’s statement made more than a thousand years after the 
event or person referred to in it. There are, however, stories in 
the Pali sacred books about the cultivation of magic powers 
among Buddha’s own disciples, e. g. the story of Bharadvaja^’^ 
who rose in the air for a bowl carved out of very fragrant 


1670 For tlie sound * phat * in Dnrga-puja, vide p. 161 n. 416; 
vat ^atsiii 'stc, vnatv ^ ®vt*tTv tat i arsr. ^ vii. 3. on which the com. 

explains ‘uvftaiTiFR 11 %^ st t wq a arg iRid qaq-gu'g'diePi'Si;! ; i 
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/Rnddh" 1 S^t^^vaja. a disciple of the Blessed One 

Ctv nf R- *“ "r, taking the bowl and going thrice round the 

nn 7 E tri air. IS narrated in Cullavagga (S B. E Vol. XX 

thatbowitohih there that Buddha rebuked his disciple, ordered 

that bowl to be broken and reduced to powder. 
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sandalwood. Further, there is a story of miraculous powers 
possessed by all the members of the family of a layman called 
Mendaka ( viz. himself, his wife, son and daughter-in law ) in 
Mahavagga VI. 34. 1 ff. ( S. Bi E. vol. XVII. pp 121 ff ) Here 
, again we have to remember that there is nothing in the Tipitaka 
or any early Buddhist document to prove that Buddha or his 
first disciples had anything to do with mudras, mantras and 
, mandalas and that neither Yuan Chwang nor I-tsing refers to 
any Tantras, though both of them, refer to the Buddhist mona- 
.steries as centres of Buddhist culture ( vide Dr. De in N. I A. 
vol. I pp. 1 ff ). In the introduction to Sadhanamala ( vol. II. 
LXVIII. ) Dr. Bhattacharya relies upon the words ‘ Sugato- 
padistam’ and ‘Sugataih’ occurring on pp. 334-335 of the 
Sadhanamala for holding that Buddha himself must have pro- 
mulgated some mantras. There are two weighty objections viz. 
‘ Sugataih ’ does not always mean Buddha, but means also 
‘ followers of Buddha ’ and secondly, just as most Hindu Tantras 
are dialogues between Siva and Parvatl, so later Buddhist 
writers might have easily said that they are quoting the Buddha ; 
the same objection applies to Kamalasiila’s remarks quoted by 
Dr. Bhattacharya, as Kamalaslla and his teacher flourished 
about 1200 years after Buddha. 

The question whether Buddhist Tantras were prior to Hindu 
Tantras or vice vet sa is difficult to decide It appears probable 
that both arose nearly about the same time. Tide ‘ The Saktas ’ 
by E. A Payne pp. 72-74 for discussion of views In the 
,qg.Uiann.m5Ja (a Vaj'rayana work consisting of 312 small works 
composed according to Dr. Bhattacharya from the 3rd century 
A D to 12th century AD.) four pithas (chief centres) of 
Vajrayana^’® are mentioned viz. Eamakhya, Sirihatta (or 
Srihatta ), Purnagiri and XTddiyana The first two are lespeo- 


1673. It appears that in some Tantra ^¥orks five Pithas are named 
(according to H P Sastn's Cat. of Nepal Palm-leaf and selected paper mss. 
in the Nepal Durbar Library, Calcutta, 1905, p LXXX) viz Odiyana (in 
Orissa, says H P Sastri), Jala (in Jalandar), Puma Matanga In SrisaHa 
and Itamafchya'in Assam The very fact that five pithas are named in the 
work supposed to be delivered by Siva shows beyond doubt that before the 
work Tantnsm had spread in all parts of India The Sadhanamala (vol n 
pp, 453 and 455) mentions Dddi^na, Purnagiri, Kamakhya and 
the Kulaoudamamtantra (Tantrik texts. Vol. IV) infithpatala verses 3- ) 
refers to five pithas viz, Uddiyana, KSmarupa. Kamakhya, Jalandhara ana 
( Contniiied on next ^ age ) 
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tively identified witli Kamakhya or Kamarnpa ( three miles from 
Gauhati ) and modern Sylhet. The exact situation of the other 
two is a controversial matter. M M. H. P. Shastri identified 
TJddiyana ( which is moat frequently mentioned as a pitha ) with 
Orissa. His son Dr B Bhattacharya thinks it most probable 
that Vajrayana Tantricism arose in TJddiyana ( p. 46 of Intro, 
to B. E. ). Dr. Bagchi in * Studies in the Tantras * pp. 37-40 
furnishes good grounds for holding that TJddiyana was near 
Swat valley in N. W. India and Grousset ‘ In the footsteps of 
Buddha’ pp. 109-110 holds the same view. The Barhaspatya- 
sutra (ed. by F. W. Thomas) names eight Saktaksetras (IH. 
123-124 ). In his Intro, to Sadhanamala ( vol. H. p. LXXVItl ) 
Dr Bhattacharya holds that the Hindu tantras were introduced 
on the model of the Buddhist tantras. But Winternitz ( in 
‘ History of Indian Literature Eng. tr. , vol. II. p. 401 ) states 
that this view of Dr. Bhattacharya is contrary to the facts and 
the present writer agrees with this view. 


Though Dr. Bhattacharya admits that Buddhism ‘and 
Jainism exploited Hindu gods in the earlier period, he asserts 
( on p. 147 of his Intro, to B B. ) that ‘ it is possible to declare 
without fear of contradiction that the Buddhists were the first 
to introduce the Tantras in their religion and that the Hindus 
borrowed them from the Buddhists in later times’. It is no 
honour to ancient Hindus to be called the pioneers in the practice 
of btook magic. But scholars have to seek truth irrespective 
of the question of honour or dishonour. Very weighty arguments 
Me advanced by ValleS Poussin ( in E. E, E. vol ZH. p 193 ) 
Winternitz and Payne ( on ‘ Saktas p 73 ) for the opposite view 
and tne present author agrees with them. Hundreds of works 
Sanskrit into Tibetan and Chinese. The 

rnfcht way from India to Tibet 

d China. Tide a paper on 'China’s debt to India’ by Prof 

PP *251-26? Visvabhaiatl Quarterly, vol. II. for 1924-25 
Td 67rn^c that 24 Hindu scholars from 

L Chin«! besides 13 from Kashmir and that 

the Chmese scholars that went to India for study from 265-790 


f Contiiijted from last page ) 
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There is hardly any evidence of the translations of Ohineae 
or Tibetan works into Sanskrit. Besides, the three great Chinese 
travellers never refer to the study of Buddhist Tantras in India. 
Watters on ‘Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India ’ vol. I p. 360 
narrates a story from the pilgrim’s life that when he left 
Ayodhya in a boat and proceeded east down the Ganges, thugs 
that looted the boat decided to sacrifice him to Durga but that 
the Chinese pilgrim was saved by a hurricane which put the 
thugs in terror, who released him and treated him with 
reverence Vide also ‘In the Footsteps of Buddha’ by Bene 
Grousset pp 133-135 for this incident. We sea that there is 
evidence of the prevalence of Tantrik and Sakta worship in 
India long before the 7th century A. D. There is hardly any 
evidence of any Buddhist Tantrik work before 650 A D. except 
perhaps the Guhyasamajatantra and ManjuSrimulakalpa, both 
of which contain late elements. In this way, presumption and 
chronology are both against "borrowing by Hinduism from 
Buddhist Tibetan or Chinese Tantrik works Vide ‘ Tibet past 
and present’ by Sir Charles Bell (1924) pp 23,25, 29, Sardar 
E. M. Panikkar’s work ‘India and China’ (1957)p. 70, ‘Intro- 
duction of the alphabet in Tibet* by M M Dr Satisohandra who 
holds that it was borrowed from Magadha in 7th Century A. D., 
that show that a written script based on an Indian alphabet as 
prevalent in Kashmir was first introduced about 640 A. D. , that 
the Tantrik Buddhist Padmasambhava was summoned from 
TJddiyana by a Tibetan king Ti-son De-tson ( 749-786 A, D ) on 
the recommendation of Santaraksita Bodhisattva and was 
induced to settle in Tibet Bunjiu Nanjio’s ‘ Catalogue of 
Tripitaka’ (Oxford, 1883 ), appendix II. p. 445 No 155 shows that 
Amoghavajra translated many works between 746 and 771 A. D., 
died in 774 A D. and that it was under his influence that Tantra 
doctrines gained currency in China. It is clear from the works 
of Sana as detailed later on that worship of Candika with wine 
and flesh was prevalent in India long before 600 A. D , that 
Srlparvata was famed for its tantrik siddhis, that Sivasamhitas 
existed, that japa of mantras a orore of times in a cemetery was 
supposed to confer siddhts, that he 14th of the dark half of a month 
was deemed the proper tithi for japa and black magic. Therefore, 
it is most likely that Sakta or Tantrik doctrines were taken to 
and Tibet from India and not vice versa Prof P. V 
Bapat in * 2500 years of Buddhism’ (pp. 360-376 ) follows (at 
p. 363) Dr. B. Bhattaoharya and tries to prove that Tibetan 
Tantrism is earlier than Hindu Tsntrism, but his arguments 
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like those of Dr. Bhattaoharya do not carry conviction at all,. 
Dr, A, S, Altekar in his paper on Sanskrit Literature in Tibet 
(ABORt, vol. 35 pp. 54-66) shows how Buddhism entered into 
Tibet in the reign of Strong-Tsan-Gampo ( 637-693 A, D. ), that 
about 750 A D .'Padmasambhava from Orissa and Vairoeana 
from Kashmir were pioneers and how about 4500 works were 
translated into Tibetan. 


. Even Dr. Bhattaoharya admits that Buddhist Tantras in 
outward appearance resemble in a marked degree Hindu Tantras 
(p 47 of Intro to B E.), but ha contends that in the subject 
matter, the philosophical doctrines and religious principles there 
is little similarity. As Buddhism did not believe in Hindu 
gods they do not speak about Sakti'or iSaktism. But just as in 
Hindu Tantras there is the mala principle Siva and the female 
principle of Devi, the Buddhists postulate Prajna, (which is 
feminine) and XJpaya (masculine) as two principles and invest 
them with the same roles as those of 6iva and Devi but reversed 
in character. They had to graft on the idea of ^nyata the ideas 
underlying the concepts of Siva and Devi or Sakti. The subject 
matter is very similar as regards the goal and means (Yoga &o) 
and the procedure of mantra, guru, mandala &o. is the same. 
The most important and early works of Buddhist Tantric cult, 
the Prajnopaya-vinisoayasiddhi and Jnanasiddhi axe not 
earlier than the 8th century A. D. , when Saktism and Tantrism 
had both been long established in India. 


The word ‘ Sakta ’ means one who is a worshipper or devotee 
of ‘ Sakti ’ ( cosmic power or energy ). It appears that long before 
the 8th century A. D. this cult had spread in almost all parts 
of India, particularly in Bengal and Assam. Sakti under 
different names (such as Tripura, Lohita, Sdasika, Kame§varl) 
was conceived to be the primordial principle of all activity in 
&e universe and is generally worshipped under the name of 
Devi. The Devlmahatmya is one of the chief works of the 
Safctas and has bean described above on pp. 155-156. The chief 
^aracteristics of the Sakta cult are the doctrine that God or 
Deity is one and is to be conceived as the mother and also the 
estroyer^’^ and that there is a special form of ceremonial 


1674 
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worship which sometimes assumed debased and revolting forms. 
Devi has been eulogised in other Puranas also as in VSmana 
(18-19), Devi-bhagavata (in. 37), Brahmanda ( that contains 
the Lalitamahatmya in 44 chapters ), Matsya ( 13. 34-54, where 
103 names of Devi and 108 places of her worship are set out ), 
Xurma (1.13). In the last Parana (Xurmal. 13) Devi is 
called MahamahisamardinI (98), Anahata, XundalinI (138), 
Durga, XatyayanI, Candl, Bhadrakall ( 143 and 148 ) and it is 
stated that llie Saslras opposed*®^® Jq Veda and Smrti that are 
popular among people such as Xapala, Bhalrava, Yamala, 
Varna, Arhata were propagated by Devi for deluding the world and 
were based on ignorance. Vide also Brahmapurana (181. 48-53) 
for names of Devi and for the proposition that Devi when 
worshipped with offerings of wine, flesh and other edibles 
becomes pleased and grants men’s desires. Bhadrakall is com- 
paratively an ancient name. In the San. Gr. ( SBE voL XXIX 
p. 86 ) it is provided that an offering is to be made to Sri at the 
head of the bed on which the householder sleeps and at the foot 
of the bed to Bhadra-kall, while Manu provides that, in the 
daily bahharam, bah ( offering ) is to be offered to Bhadrakall 
in the south-west. 


The Tantras'and Sakta works have much in common, the 
main point of difference being that in the Sakta cult Devi ( or 
Sakti) is worshipped as the highest, while Tantras (which 
include also Buddhist and Jaina works ) are not restricted to the 
worship of Devi or JSakti, but may be agnostic, Vedantic or 
Sankhya in their philosophical outlook. Dr. B, Bhattaoharya 
( in Intro to Gubyasamajatantra p X2XI V and in Intro, to 
Sadhanamala voL II. p. XIX) states that, for a work to be called 
a real Tantra, there must be the element of Sakti in it. But this 
is plainly rather an over-statement. The Vayupurana enume- 
rates the Sakta among six dar sanas ( philosophic points of view ) 
as in note 


Even the Bgveda speaks of the Saktis of the great gods 
of the Vedic pantheon. But the Sakti or Saktis are of the God 

1675. 3' 

g 11 ^ 1. 12. 261-262. These verses are quoted by rgsirgu m 
I pp. 785-786 (under nHumaw). 
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aimself and not a separate oieative principle and sometimes 
Safcti is meant as part of the poet, priest or saorificer ( as in 
Ilg.I.31. 18, 1.83.3, IV. 22. 8, X. 25. 5). The word ‘Sakti* 
occurs in the Itgreda about a dozen times in the singular as 
well as in the plural, five times with Indra, once with Asvina 
( Bg. H. 39. 7 ), twice with pitrs (I 109. 3, VI. 75. 9 ) and once 
with gods in general (X. 88. 10, who are said to have created 
Agni with their powers ). Sometimes, the word ‘ Maya ’ is used 
with regard to Indra instead of the word Sakti. ‘ O Indra ! I 
long for your great friendship and powers ( saktih )...und6rstand 
that you are our great protector; I proclaim your ancient and 

recent deeds, O Indra endowed with powers (Saktivah)! ; 

* Indra assuming many forms by hia powers ( mayabhih ) 
repairs ( to many sacrifices ), ten hundred horses ate yoked to 
his chariot ’. In these passages there is no Question of worship- 
ping Sakti or ^aktis of the god praised. The mote frequent word, 
however, is ‘ Saoi ’ ( ' Saclbhih ’ occurring 36 times and • ^aoya ’ 
12 times). Tha word ‘ Saolpati * (lord of Sad or power) occurs 
sixteen times in the Bgveda and has been applied in all places 
to Indra, except once in Bg.Vn. 67,5 (where it is applied to 
Asvins). It cannot be said that in the Ilgveda ‘ Sad’ is the wife 
of Indra ( as it is aaid_ in later mythology ), since the plural is 
more frequent^ than Sad in the singular and since Alvins also 
are called ‘Saolpati’. once. Similarly, the word ‘Sadvah’ 
occurs eleven times, in nine of which it is addressed to Indra 
but it is once applied to Agni ( Hg. IH. 21. 4) and once to Soma 
( Bg. E. 87. 9 ). Tha ideas associated with the words ‘ Sakti ' 
and ‘ Saci ’ are those of creation, protection, valour, and bounty, 
in Bg. I. 56. 4 India’s power is called ‘ Devi tavisi’ but the word 

® sublime hymn 

(Bg. X. J25) of the power of Vak (speech), wherein Vak is said 
to associate with Rudras, Adityas, Vasus, all gods and is 

vTswu mgiwsu: n q?. V 3i 6. 

VII. ZO. 10. X. 88. 10 ^ 

q?. VI 47. 18. 
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declared to support Mitra and Vanina, Indra and Agni, the 
ASvins, Soma, Tvaatr, Pusan and Bhaga. Vak is said to stretch 
the bow for Budra in order that the destructive enemy of brahma 
(prayer or God Brahma) may be killed, that Vak stands occupy- 
ing all ivorlds and that her body touches heaven, that it is 
beyond heaven and the earth, that Vak stands so vast by its 
greatness’. Vak becomes the principle of all energy. According 
to the Nighantu (I. 11). mena, gnah and sad are three of the 
57 words meaning ‘Vak’. In Tai. S. V. 1. 7. 3 the metres are 
called ‘gnas’. Bg. I- 164, 41 is an enigmatic description of Vak 
explained in Birukta XI. 40, It should be noticed that, just as 
Devi or Sakti is associated with Siva in later literature, so are 


IndranI, VarunanI, Agnayl, EodasI associated with Indra, 
Vanina, Agni and Maruts respectively as wives. ‘I invoke 
IndranI,^®’® VarunanI and Agnayl for my welfare and for drink- 
ing Soma ’ , ‘ May the women, the wives of gods, partake of the 
offering, viz. IndranI, Agnayl, the brilliant (wife) of the Asvins, 
EodasI; may VarunanI listen (to our laud); may the goddesses 
partake (of offerings) at the time (appropriate) for women’. 
It must be said, however, that these goddesses ( devlh ) play a 
very subordinate part in the Egveda. Bo direct connection can 
be traced between these Vedic goddesses and the later concep- 
tion of Devi or Sakti. IndranI is invoked for protection in Eg. 
I, 23. 12, n, 33. 8, V. 46. 8, X. 86. 11-12. In Eg V. 46. 8 IndranI 
and three others are called Devapatnls and ‘gnas’. In Eg. I- 
61. 8 it is said that the gnas, the wives of gods, wove, when Indra 
struck the demon Ahi, a song of worship. The word ‘ gna ’ 
occurs 20 times in the Eg. m the nominative, objective, instru- 
mental and locative and is an Indo-European word for wife 
( Greek has it ). Vide Bit III. 21 where ‘ mena ’ and ‘ gna ’ 
occur. In the Kenopanisad Uma Haimavatl ( daughter of 
Himavat } tells of Brahma to the gods Agni, VSyu and Indra 
(111. 12), In the Svetasvataropanisad it is said ‘they (brahma- 

vadins ) endowed with meditation and Yoga saw Sakti (power) 
abiding as non-different from God and concealed ( fro m com- 

1678 wsgtoTisv ^ smr?} • 3? !■ 22- 

• jJiaig II 3? V 46. S. mil «s said to be the wife of Asvins in Rg. . 

explains Eg. V 146,8inf^Xn 46 and holds as t e 

life in Eg. V. 56. 8 the Marnls are said to have ■Rodasi' on their 

chanot^nEg V. 61 4 theMarntsare said to have a beautiful wife , i 
VI 50 s Rodasi is called devi and is said to be.mixed up with Maruts 
Eg I 167 4 and VI. 66.6 Rodasi is connected with Maruts. 
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prehension ) by its own attributes ( or by sattva, rajas and tamas),’ 
The same Upanisad (in VI. 8) speaks of Brahma as possessing 
the highest Sakti^^’® in various forms and this text is quoted by 
Sankaiaoacya on Vedantasutra II. 1. 24. In the bhdstfa on 
Vedantasutra II. 1. 30 and in the sutra itself Brahma is said 
to be endowed with all powers. Vida also SvetSsiva. IV. 1. The 
Narayanopanisad contains an invocation of Durga-devl^®® 
‘I approach as a refuge the blazing goddess Durga, brilliant like 
fire, luminous owing to tapas, that is resorted to for, (yielding) 
the rewards of religious actions; O goddess possessed of excellent 
might 1 adoration to your power’. Esghavabhatta^®^ avers 
that Tantra cult is based on Sruti as can be seen from the 
Upanisads called RamapQrvottara-tapaniya and Nrsimhapur- 
vottara-tspanlya. Similarly, Bh5skararaya in his commentary 
Setubandha on Vamakesvaratantra mentions several TJpa- 
nisads as treating in detail of the bhakti of Mahatripura-sundarl 
and interprets Bg. V. 47. 4 ‘ catvari Im ’ as referring to Kadividya. 
But all these Upanisads seem to be purposely composed to bolster 
up the totttras that had come to be looked down upon and they 


^ vi. 8; w 

hiTjql Bat tbis is eotirelr different from the 

later Sakta dgotnnea Here Brahma is said to be endowed with various 
Saltis (notone), white Saku among Saktas is the female principle that 
Is supreme. It is possible that such a vedanta doctrine of s’akti might have 
suggested the later aU-eugrossing power of Sakti as the only deity or principle 



Adyar, 1925. are nriuted '^^‘■^deva&str.. 

^ UH^rr, 

.UunriiH^in (thBHRsTpf^ occurring on pp 68-73). In theg?^. 
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are mostly mentioned by late medievel miters like Baghava- 
bhatta and Bhaskarararya. There are two great hymns 
addressed to Durga in the Mahabharata, viz. in Viiataparva 
(chap. 6) by Yudhisthira and the other in Bhismaparva (chap. 
S3) by Ax]una, but they are discarded as apocryphal in the 
Poona critical edition. The Gangadhara stone Inscription of 
Visvavarman of 480 of the Malava era (424 A.D.) refers to Mates 
( Mother Goddesses ) and Tantra The Br S. 57. 56 mentions 
the groups of Mates. The Yrddha-Harlta-smrti recommends 
that the householder should not enter places of Saiva, Bauddha, 
Skanda and Sakta“®* cults. The Visnupurana“®® (one of the 
earliest among extant Puranas) speaks of the whole world as 
that of Visnu, who is the highest Brahma and is endowed with 


1682. In JRAS for 1906 pp. 355-362 B. C. Majamdar endeavonrs to 
show that the two hymns to Durga are late interpolations in the Maha- 
bfa^ta, probably derived from practices of non-Aryan Sudraa in Oriya- 
speaking bill tribes of Sambalpur. But he forgets that apart from other 
sources Kalidasa (not later than about 400 A D.) speaks of Parvall as 
Uma. Apama, Dnrgii Ganrl, Bhavwl hod Canjli in his several works 
and also that Kalidasa refers to the Ardbanarisvara form of Siva, in the 
last verse of the Sakuotala Kalidasa speaks of Siva as * parigata-^ktib ‘ and 
thereby suggests that at least the germs of the later Sakti worship were not 
unknown in his times Therefore, the worship of Durga in her several 
aspects is older than 300 A D. by at least a century or more; vide pp. 
lSS-186 above 


1683. w 

I in Gupta Inscription No 17 p. 72 The 57 56 provides 

rules about images of Matrs ‘nifiM. 

fusguHfnTguw (in I 226) mentions a large number of mfs including gn# 
and a^litilgl (m all over ISO) Vide a recent work on 'the Cult of the 
Mother Goddesses' by E O. James (London, 1959), of which pp. 99-124 
deal with India , ‘ Matsyendranatha and his Yoginl cult ’ by Dr. Karambdkar 
ini H. Q. Vol XXXI (for 1935) pp 362-374, which show that Adinatha 
( Siva Himself) was the guru of Matsyendranatha. who was himself guru of 
Goraksanatha, the former being called Luipa (in Tibet), one of the 84 
Siddhas , vide Cunningham’s Archaeological Survey Report IX, for the 
temple of 64 Yoginis at Bheraghat and 'Tantrik cult in Epigraphs ' by Mr. 
B. P Desai in J. O. R (Mad. ). Vol. 19 pp 285-288 


1684. srf^l liSSKiatglS XI 143 

1685. l iatujff ii f itr# spitirau'gi’l' wwft. 

V. 7. 60; 

wamwfHlIRSSS. V 1 86 This verse occurs in sigtsuot 181 52 and tne 
pt^^ th^verses which contain the names of Durga are the same 

in both. 
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Sakti, enumerates some of the names of DurgS as Ar^a, 
Yedagarbha, Ambika, Bhadra, Bhadra-ksU, Ssemada, Bhagyada 
and 'winds up by stating that whan Durga is worshipped with 
offerings of wine, flesh, various kinds of foods, she, being pleased, 
would fulfil all desires of men. In the Kadambari of Banabhatta 
there is a long description of the temple of Candika at a few 
days’ journey from ITuayini, where there was an old Dravida 
devotee, in which the following points deserve to be noted, viz. 
offerings of the heads of animals, lion as vaJiana, the slaughter 
of Mahisasura, the doctrines of Pasupatas written down on 


small books of palm leaves containing jugglery, tantra and 
mantras, Durga-stotra written on apiece of cloth, ruined temples 
of the Matrs and description of the Dravida devotee as knowing 
thousands of wonderful stories about Srlparvata. B^na describes 
at length what queen Vilasavatl, pining for a son, began doing 
to placate all Gods viz. sleeping in the shrines of Candika where 


guggulu was being incessantly burnt, taking auspicious baths 
on nights of dark 14th in public squares where magic circles 
had been drawn by great magicians, visiting temples of Mates, 
weMing amulets inside which were pieces of birch leaves on 
which mantras had been written with yellow pigment, and, 
when delivery was near, her bed was rendered holy with various 
herbs, roots and yantras (figures or diagrams). In the 
Harsaoarita (ni) there is a reference to magic circles and to 
human sacrifices in the description of the Saiva ascetic Bhairava- 
carya who had aU the Saiva-samhitas by heart, who performed . 
the japa of a mahamantra called Mahakalahrdaya a crore of 
times in a cemetery and wanted the help of Puspabhuti ( an 
ancestor of Emperor Harsa ) for perfection in that mantra to be 
achieved by subduing a vetala and who ultimately attained to the 
position of Vidyadhara and rose into the starry firmament. In 
toe last Introductory verse of the Harsaoarita the Emperor 

STsTd^hi / the &lparvata in yielding 

Sii , / ” fulfilment ) according to the 

These descriptions from the works 
the 7 th^o ^ century ) show how even long before 

mantras, siddhis, mandalas 
and yantras had gripped the minds of all Indian peo ple, 
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and small, rioli and poor. In tha Malatimadhava (Aofi V) 
we have a gruesome picture of human sacrifice to OamundS, 
In the same drama Saudamini is described as observing tha vows 
of a Eapalika on Sriparvata and as having secured supernatural 
powers by means of mantras. Sriparvata is mentioned as a holy 
place of Siva and Devi in Vanaparva 85. 19-20. The Vasava- 
datta of Subandhu (p. 87 of Hall’s ed.) speaks of Sriparvata as 
* Sannihita-mallikanunah, ’ Later on a few passages from 
Sanskrit and Prakrit literature will bo cited to show how the 
teaching of Tantrik practices led to great moral debasement and 
revolting orgies in the name of religion. 

The literature on Tantras was vast (vide ‘ Principles of 
Tantra’ ed. by A. Avalon, part 1 pp. 390-392 for a long list of 
Tantras ). Both Hindu and Buddhist writers composed numerous 
works on Tantra and a very large number of subjects came to bo 
included in Tantra works. Buddhist and Hindu Tantras are 
alike in some respects but they differ in the topics discussed, 
philosophical doctrines and some religious principles and 
practices. Tantra works were intioduced into Tibet, Mongolia, 
China, Japan and South Bast Asia. Originals of many of the 
Sanskrit Tantrik works are now not available, but the trans- 
lations of some of them in Tibetan are available. It Js aid 
that even now if proper search is made, three hundred works on 
Tantra may be discovered ( vide Br. B. Bhattaoharya in vol. X. 
of Sri Bamavarma Institute of Besearch at Cochin p. 81 ). 

It is difficult to give a general definition of Tantras. The 
word ‘ Tantra ’ is derived usually from ‘ Tan ' to spread and 
‘trai’ (to save). ‘It spreads (dilates upon) many matters 
including the tattvas and mantras and affords protection; 

1687. The following works will convey some idea of Sakta doctrines 
and practices R. G. Bhandarkars's ' Vaisnavism, Saivism &c. ' (In Collected 
Works, Vol IVpp 203-210); ’Sakti and S.=ikta' by Sir John Woodroffo 
(1920), 'Serpent Power' by Arthur Avalon (Sir John WoodroiTc), ‘the 
Saktas’byB A. Payne ( Oxford University Press, 1933) 'Sakti or divine 
power' by Dr, Sudbendu Komar Das (Calcutta University, 1945) ; 'Doctrine 
of Saktiin Indian Literature’ by Dr P. C Chakravarti (1940). Vide Prof. 
Bagchi's 'Studies In the Tantras' pp 1-3 for the introduction of fonr 
Tantrik texts in Kambuja (Cambodia) about 800 A D. named 'Siraschcda, 
Vinas'ikha, Sammoba and Nayottara and ' Inscriptions from Kambuja' by 
Dr R C Majumdar (Calcutta, 1953) pp. 362, 373-374, and JRAS for 1950 
pp, 163-65 for relics of Saktism in Moslem Malaya. 
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twee Mb called TanW.- ^ey c- only^a d— d 

S OftoLyoontein an amalgam of leligion. 

Bill deified many important pex- 
:rgeB ofeidh?: Ind took ow in comee of time certam 
Hindu deities like Ganesa and Saiasvatt 

by comparatively later works into three groups, Visnntonta 
Eathakranta and A^vakranta and 

each of the three groups (vide Tantrik Texts, vol. I- ei by 
Arthur Avalon. Introduction pp. H-W); hut these 
to he fictitious The same Tantra is put in two classes hy_oertain 
works. TheKularnava-tantraCin 6-7) speaks of five i^mnams 
(East, West, South, North and firdhva) as the paths to Moksa. 

The PavaSuramarkalpasutra“®’ I. 2 does the same. ^ Brides, 
Tantrik worshippers are divided into three classes viz. Saiva, 
Sakta and Vaisnava. Bagohi states (‘ Studies in Tantras’ p. 3 ) 
that Tantrik literature is classified into Srotas ( which are three ) 
FUha and Amnaya. The Saundaryalahari, ascribed by some 
to the great Advaita teacher SankaraoSrya, refers to sixty-four 
Tantras (in verse 31 which begins ‘oatussastyS tantrai^ 
which, it is said therein, were declared by God Sankara for 
deluding the world. Several Hindu and Buddhist Tantras 


1689, »nwRC'fwnliT«sn3i:—'«ni^T Wvi gu: vsafvti^: 

I 2. There exist works that 
meatioa the mantras and dhyanas of the 6ve amnayas , for example, D C. 
ms. No. 334 of 1SS2-S3 does so (cat vol. XVI on Tantra mss, pp 339-340 ), 

1690 '^Tho evidence for attribotiag the work Saundaryalahari to the 
great acarya is not strong la H F. Sistri’s Cat. of Palm-leaf mss in Nepa 
Durbar Library p. LXII there is aa entry for a TauttI 

compilatiou by a Sankaracarya of Gaiidadesa. Tbis would emphasize that 
cautioa IS required in acceptiog works ascribed to Sahkaracarya as geouine 
works of the great Advaita teacher. Vide D. N. Bose ou * Taotras, their 
philosophy and occult secrets’ pp 29-30 for the names of 64 tantras men- 
tioned in the Viiahl*taatra together with the verses therein and Saundarya- 
labarT (tr pp 117-120) for a list of 64 tantras and Bagchi's * Studies in the 
Tantras* p 5 for the names of tantras considered autbontatlve in the 8th 
century A.D. and even prior to it Tbe ol states that there 

are groups of lea, 13 and 64 Saiva tantras f 

( Coniinued on nestt pa§6 ) 


H. i>. 138 
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have been published and we have now a fair idea of what the 
nimeious Tantras must have been like. Some of the published 
Hindu Tantras are Xularnava, Tantrasara, Hityotsava, 
Parasuramakalpa-autra, Paranandasutra, Prapanoasara, Mantra- 
mahodadhi of Mahidhara, Mahanirvanatantra, Budrayamala, 
VamakeSvaratantra, Saradatilaka (about 11th century A,D,). 
Besides, there are works like the Tantraloka and Malinlvijaya- 
vartika of Abhinava-gupta of Kashmir Tantrism, They stand 
somewhat apart from the works enumerated above. Among the 
published Buddhist tantras are , Advayavajrasangraha, 
AryamaSjulirlmulakalpa, Ghihayasamaja-tantra (probably 6th 
century A D. ), Jnanasiddhi of Indrabhuti ( 717 A. D, ), Nispan- 
nayogavali of Abhayakaragupta (composed between the last 
quarter of 11th and first of 12th century A. D, ), Prajnopaya* 
viniscaya-siddhi of Anangavajra ( about 705 A. D. ), Sat-cakra- 
nirupana (1577 A, D.), Sadhanam^ (containing 312 small 
works supposed to be from 3rd to 12th century AD.). Of the 
Buddhist Tantras Aryamaniusrimulakalpa and Guhyasama^a- 
tantra^®* are the oldest according to Dr. B. Bhattacharya 
(Intro, p. KXXVIII. to Guhya-aamajatantra), Most of the 
above works have been published by Arthur Avalon ( Sir. John 
Woodroffe) and in the Gaikwad Oriental Series. Some of the 
Hindu Tantras contain sublime philosophical views derived from 
the TJpanisads and the Gita or from the Sinkhya and Yoga and 
the final goal according to them is Afutch (liberation from the 


( Continued from last page ) 

cRHli 1% mUR I. is (ICasbmir S. senes, Vol. XXII p, 35)> 

The (a part of names the 64 Tantras in verses 

13-22 of the first hut it inclndes eight Yamalas among Tantras, while 

Dr Bhattacharya (in ' Introdnction to E B. p 52} tries to distinguish 
Agamas and Yamalas from Tantra and also in his Intro, to Sadbanamala 
Vol. II pp XXI-XXII. The of (Tantnk Texts, vol. 

XIV) enumerates numerous tantras inclnding Yamalas in I. 2-14 and names 
(I 92-93) eight gums. 

1691. Dr. Bhattacharya in Intro, to Gubyasamaja p. XXXIV holds that 
Asahga is probably the author of the Guhyasamaja and therefore that work 
belongs to the 3rd or 4th century A, D. One has only to read the hlaha - 
yanamitralahkara of Asanga ed. by Sylvain Lev? and compare its refined and 
correct Sanskrit with the rather barbarous Sanskrit of the Guhyasamaja to 
come to the conclusion that the latter is not Asanga’s work. There is no 
evidence to prove that Guhyasamaja belongs to the 3rd or 4tb Jcentury 
A D. It 13 probably two or more centuries later than that ; Bagchi^ ( * Studies 
in Tantras’ p, 41} is against identifying Asanga, the author of Sadhana No. 
159, with the great teacher of Yogacara, 
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cycle of births and deaths ) for all man but to be secured by 
following the path laid down by the Tantras. As the number of 
published Hindu Tantras is considerable, reference will be made 
mainly to a few viz, Kularnava, Paranandasutra, Prapancasara, 
Mahanirvanatantra, VamakeSvaratantra (Anan. ed.), Sakti- 
sangamatantra, SaradatHaka and in the case of the Buddhist 
tantras to Sryamanjusrimula-kalpa, GuhyasamSjatantra, 
Prajnopayavinisoayasiddhi, Jnanasiddhi, Sadhanamala, Sekodde- 
iatlka. The purpose of most Buddhist Tantras is to indicate 
a short path for attaining Buddha-hood through Yoga practices 
and they introduce the element of Sakti for Yogio practices and 
for securing miraculous powers ( called stddhts). In the History 
of Dharmasaatra not much need be said about Buddhist Tantras 
except for comparison and stress wiU have to be laid on the 
Hindu Tantras alone. The philosophical aspects of Tantrik 
culture may be studied in the Parasuramakalpasutra, the 
VSmakesvara-tantra, Tantrar^ja, the works on Yashmir SaiVism, 
works of Bhaskararaya, Bhavanopanisad. This last is a late 
work dignified with the title of IJpanisad, as it deals with 
bhdiand and summarises the Vssanapatala of Tantrarajatantra 
^ ( vide Intro, to the latter p. 3 ). There are also Vaisnava Tantras 
like the Gautamlya-tantra ( D. O. ms. No. 1120 of 1886-1892 ) 
and Kramadipika of Elesava (who was a successor of Nimbarka) 
^th the commentary of Govinda Vidyavinoda (published in the 
^owkhamba S. series), which are not referred to in this work 
rom considerations of space. Vide Agnipurana 39. 1-7 for the 
twenty-five Vaisnava Tantras dealing with the 
taatra^l6''20 matters and MaheSvara- 

The Hindu tantras which are supposed to have embodied dia- 
logues between Siva and Devi or Skanda or Bhairava and rarely 
omers as in Dattatreyatantra (D.C. ms. No. 962 of 1887-91) 
endeavour to show that they base themselves on the Vedas^ 

way to toe final goal of moksa and they often quote Vedio 

ohmnad thl Kularnava, Siva says to Devi ‘ 1 

hnnmq of / „ Vedas and Againas with the churning 

^ ’“®^the essence of these an! 
okouttoeKuladhatma.^” that the Kaulasastras are autho- 


1692 


II. 10, 64 is almost the same 

f Canitnued Qit next ^age } 
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ritative hlco Vodio toxta and should not bo nullified by ratiocina- 
tion.’ The samo Tantra further assorts ‘ one who has studied the 
four Vedas but is ignorant of JCuladharma is inferior to a 
candala, while a candala who knows Kuladharnias Js superior 
to a brahmana. If all dharnias such as sacrifices, pilgrimages 
and vratas are put on one side and Kuladharma on another side, 
Kaula (dharma) is superior. ’ It is, therefore necessary to 
understand what is meant by iCula or Xauladbarma. The 
Guhya-samaja’“‘ states that Guhya moans tho three viz. body, 
speech and mind and ‘samaja* means ‘coming together’, that 
Xula may comprehend five matters or three or 101 and that 
Guhya (as defined) is liiKula’ God Sankara declared five 
tattvas, viz. wine, flesh, fish, mudra (hand and finger poses or 
the woman helper of a yogin ) and sexual intercourse, that are 
acts that become tho means for tho attainment of the position 
of a oua and that the mantra of Sakti does not confer perfection 
unless one follows the practices of Xula ; therefore a person 


( Contwicd /font last page) 

IFS 7); ‘gsarariSr 

«sni3t <irni^ i sranum ws'erifl ^ u 

ngroi^rq^i ^^nilfavr nRfs’iT<fltui9n'|5PH^i i^wwu: 

wru guv. StSTofr If. 139-1 ti 

IS mss ^■5, ug >s Kg I* 90 0, *s Rg- ix. i i, 

IX. 67, 33, ^wtiq-nr Rg IX. 86. 43, Slost of the 

Vedic references are cleverly chosen to suggest sweet wine and flesh. 

1693. qqiit. uukti uur ssudai sra 

mgy j l ^rarnfl " 5551^* 

11 and 67 Vide ugimahoct*?! IV 43 for almost the same words. 

1694. g si fi hv tW t^i unrtr uhsw slis 

i n w4« ii g gi tw t ^Ji 18th gas p. 132, tjaps flist? ^ T?viRiii?itr 
52 vsastS ^ S 5 rs= 59 % • ibid, p, 153 

1695. tfknammTfSf q3ta4ftf%sttm =3 1 uu unf aut ^ ' 

ttar^ii^airanWrgiirsfrisrR^i^ri uraais are of three kinds 

tig, ^andfer®T. Vide ^iRsir^iravsi, 4ilc?ieie^ VI. 31, ugn^gfor I. Sl^and 
55, IV. 18-19, t^rar^stfSttSv vii, ise. ^=urr itm %it n 

um aur ffpEv g^i ugwilg =u't 

fturarar iiatR? usin^lw" v. 3i-33.^3nw « vocauve of sum apphed 

to the spouse of The states 

usramt^ii 'argiK Hfn wrfniwr augrawt ud wV •’ 

^ %^pfn%ntEn:ii . R*rr isfWa v • ’urMW 

<I%e IV 24-28, besides, igraHwIlflofv H. 101-105 are 
morestriking : uiurcv wwpia I -itwi 5 qi 

^gvi dWl-^Uhadi iftfr uig vt gt^l Ut *;gi ^ 

^rasT. 1 taaarHnra t...fii% warfg ?yinn uiRiotS »• 
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Mve tattvas in the worship of &ikt% 


should be devoted to the Eula practices whereby he would attain 
tothesadhana of Sakti; wine, flesh, fish, mudra and sexual 
intercourse— these are declared to be the five tattvas in the 
procedure of the worship of Sakti. In another place the 
Mahan irvana^^*® says that the individual soul, prakrti, space, 
time, akasa, earth, water, fire and Vayu- these are called ‘ Eula ’ 
and that way of life whereby one looks upon all these as bi ahma 
without distinction is called Eulacara, that confers the four 
goals viz. dharma, artha, kama and moksa. The Saktisangama- 
tantra states that Eula means the wpasaftos (worshippers)*®” 
of EalJ. The Eularnava states ‘ Eula means gotra and that 
springs from Sakti and Siva ; that man is called Eaulika who 
knows that moksa is secured from that (i. e. Sakti and Siva). 
Siva is -called ‘Akula’ and Sakti is called ‘Eula’, those who 
contemplate on Eula and Akula are the wise kaulikas. ” Various 
other definitions are given in Guhyasamaja ( 1st patala p, 6 ), 
in the Preface p. ViU of the Saktisangama tantra, Tarakhanda 
But the same Tantra clinches the matter by declaring that 
“ Sakti is known as Kula ; her worship and the like are described ; 
that should be known as ‘ Eulaoara’, which is difficult of attain- 
ment even for gods. Worship, done with these alone viz. wine, 
flesh, fish, mudra and sexual intercourse, is known as Eulaoara.” 
The Parananda-sutra*®’® provides that the highest self is one. 


1696 


VII 97 - 98 . In vn. 109-110 it identifies the five a^s, uw, utff, gsi 
and ntp, with the five ele ments via. Sw (ai®), tRW, arm., j( 5 j* and 

qiniian: U ttRUduS, 36th verses 

5<5 5n%: ga is aidU-qidll^a Wi: 

< The (ms D. C. No 994 of 






UhichisacrookLway) aecretiy practised 
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that there are seven Lords ( I^vara ) viz, Brahma, Visnu, Swa 
Surya, GaneSa, Sakti and Bhairava, that individual souls are 
countless, that there are three margas (paths) viz. Daksina, Varna 
and Uttara, each succeeding one being superior to each preceding 
one, that Dakslna-marga is the one declared in the Veda, smrtis 
and puranas, that the Vama ( way ) is declared by the Veda and 
.Sgamas, while the third (Uttara) is the one declared by the 
words of the Veda and of the Guru and that the Guruvakya is 
that of one’s guru who is himself JUan-mukta and who gives 
instruction as to a mantra. That sutra further provides that 
the VamacSra is of two kinds, rmdkyania (middling) and utlama 
( beat ), that uttama is the one which is concerned with wine, 
sezual intercourse and hand poses, while madhyama is one where 
all five, wine, flesh, flsh, mudra and maithuna are resorted to. 
It should be noticed that the Tantras themselves designate the 
use of five makaras in worship as Vamacara and not their 
orthodox partisans of Yoga, as Heinrich Zimmer alleges in ‘ The 
art of TndiaTi Asia’ vol I. p 130 Paranandasutra^®* prescribes 
that the disciple has to undergo diksa ( consecration ) from a 
qualified guru, who instructs the disciple as to the mantra, who 
holds a mouthful of water in his own mouth and passes it into the 
mouth of the disciple that accepts the mantra while he gulps down 
the water. This procedure applies if the guru is a brahmana, but 
if the guru is a ksatriya he should recite the mantra in the 
right ear of the disciple. The Tantraraja-tantra provides that 
the guru should wait for 1, 2. 3, 4 or 5 years according as the 
intending disciple belongs to the four varnas or to a mixed 
caste, should teat his qualities and devotion and then com- 
municate to him the mantra: otherwise, both guru and disciple 

would coma to grief ( Tantrik Texts, vol VHI. II. 37-38 ) Mmt 
works on Tantra provide that the knowledge conveyed by the 
guru and worship with five tnakatas must be kept secret and 
if made public falling in hell is the result. Vide Parasurama- 
kalpasutra L 12 and Saktisangama-tantra After undergoing 

diksa and receiving the mantra the disciple has to follow the orders 


1699. vcvraw 3?^ ^ ar@f^r 

> sulras 12-16 


“ 5lPaT«W^j 36. 24 Z 
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of the guru till the former has a vision of the deity. Guru 
is higher than all other man, mantra is higher than guru, the 
deity is higher than the mantra and the highest self is higher 
than the devata. In order to attain siddhis the guru is to be 
served by disciples with devotion in all ways. There is only 
one way viz. bhakti (devotion) for those ( disciples ) that long 
for worldly pleasures, heaven or moksa, as the Smti says * there 
is no other way Jivan-mukti”“ means ‘to have a vision of 
the Deity worshipped’ and ‘ one who is liberated, though living, 
is not tainted by his acts, whether meritorious or otherwise ’. 
This doctrine closely follows what is said in some of the 
Dpanisads about the man who has realised b) alima that ‘ he 
shakes off punya and papa and having cast aside the body he 
reaches the world of brahma ; he does not return i, e. he never 
again undergoes samsara One ^ould strive for that stage. 
Therefore one who has obtained correct knowledge should become 
a hhdkla ( devotee ). AU these, viz. one in distress, the seeker 
after knowledge, one who seeks some desired object and one who 
has obtained correct knowledge, are noble, but the man, who has 
knowledge about God, when he becomes a devotee, reaches the 
world of the Highest Self, as tbs Vedio words say ‘ one who 
knows brahma reaches the Highest’. With all this sublime 
philosophy as the background the F^anandasutra frankly 
provides that the gum, after completing the worship up to the 
offering of a handful of flowers and having offered into fire some 
food, should make a collection of makaras, should again come 
to the place for worshipping the Deity and offer food into fire 
should hand over to the neophyte a bowl for drinking winei 


170 1. miSi cRt ajegft: 

^ pp 6-7 sutras 35, 38, 59 The 

This half verse also occurs in ^ 31. 18 . 

?n* uviti airrS^^tr- 

VIIT xk j V woras rf ^ occur laur* 

^-r) -r-CergnvS 

from jfnjT vn 16-17 ^ ® 3ll€- vtrB qv are borrowed 

VII. 94 ) ( ^ ^ .. 
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mudra, materiala for dinner with condiments and a oonitazan 
and should instruct the neophyte, that has accepted the three 
makaras (madya, mudra and maithuna), as regards the kaula 
practices, Then the Parananda-sutra devotes two pages 
(16-17) to the kauladharmas taught to the neophyte, from 
which a few_ striking passages may be cited. '* A young‘’“* 
courtezan is Sakti incarnate, is brahma ; women ate gods ant 
the very life-breath and ate ornaments (of the world); they 
should not be censured nor angered”; ‘after worshipping the 
gods and gurus in the way laid down by the Veda and the 
Tantres a man does not incur sin if ha drinks wine while 
remembering god or has sexual intercourse with a courtezan. 
He who partakes of wine and the rest merely for pleasing himself 
falls into a terrible hall. He who giving up the ordinances 
of Sastra acts as he pleases does not attain siddht in this world, 
nor heaven nor the Highest goal ( molcsa ). A worshipper should 
drink wine only up till his eyes do not begin to roll and up till 
his mind does not become unsteady; to drink beyond that stage 
is bestial’. The Paranandasutra (pp. 70-71) describes the 
procedure of a festival (tltsavavidhi) among Tsntrikas The 
mantra is ‘ IdvarStman, tava dSsoham which may be given to 
even a candala or may be accepted from a candala. It is further 
provided that the followers of Vama-marga may employ the 
following mantras about the three makaras, that ( the best among ) 


1703 gv. feet sit. aiaMwert siitw 

gJtgwtJimiFRV f?st %etn 

US? sut itnv wisei- 

VRUPg pp. 15-16, aulras 56 and 63 

Sivt ^vtstiwr. ^onftrsi’iei^vni'ain; 

u f ^ 1 itss^ nw t^st 
»i^3ei^*irai«ffti ^tgBuS’auS vt • w <n^ ’tra 

grnS ^ 5trgwRt. .'m siti 'stw uih w«r 'ewt iro > 

aiesim fiei ftt^eurJunviaalnlj^H giti 

inU5t^° pp. 16-17 sutras 64, 65, 74-76, 80-81 Extravagant ptaiss is 
bestowed on women in several tantras sucb as in Saktisangama-tanira, 
ISlHihanda 3 142-144 and Tsitabhanda 13. 43-50 and in X. 88 

The half verse ‘ . gyorac* occurs in yiU<sl“d 23_^ 10 

verse w. “ vU R - ji itf 16. 23 For wrw. um compare gcSlWeflva VII. 
97-98. The ggtuk stales that every woman Is born in the hula of the great 
Mother and so one should not beat a woman even with a flower even if she 
be guilty of a hundred misdeeds, one should not mind the faults of women 
and should make known only their good points (XI. 64-65). Vide also 
X. 66-69 
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VamSoaxas ^ould lesort to. They are : ‘I take this holy naotar, 

•which is a medicine (antidote) for soMSom, which is a means 

of cutting ofE the snares by which the pasu ( in man ) is hound 
and which is declared by Bhairava’ (this when taking the first 
i. e. wine); ‘ I take this mudra which is ‘ucohista’ of the Lord 
( i. e. -which has been first offered to God ), which destroys the 
torments of the heart, which produces joy and which”® is 
enriched with other food materials’ ( this when taking mudrS ) ; 
‘ I taka this divine young woman who has drunk wine, that 
always makes the heart full of bliss and that brings about my 
sadhanE ’ ( when taking one of the women that are brought 
together ). 

The Hindu Tantra works present two sides, one phflosophical 
and spiritual, the other popular, practical and more or less 
magical, which relies on mantras, mudras, mandalas, nyasas, 
cakras and yantras as physical means to realize one’s identity 
with the Supreme Power or Energy by concentration and as 
conferring extraordinary powers on the devotee. This may be 
illustrated by reference to two typical tantraa, the Saradatilaka 
and the MsMnirvana-tantra. The Mahanirvana-tantra, though 
it speaks of the five makaras as means of upasana and though 
it states that when the great Tantra is understood, the Vedas, 
Puranas and sastras are hardly i™* of any use, puts forward the 
striking conception in IV. 34-47 that Paramesivara is one and to 
be described as sai, at and Urumda, that He is one without a 
second, is beyond the gunas and is to be known from the Vedanta 
texts. It further on says that the best mantra is ‘ om sac- 
cidekam brahma’ (IH. 14), that those who perform the upasanS 
of the Highest Brahma do not require other means of worship 
(sadhana); by sticking to this mantra man becomes hraAma. 
In the 4th chap, however, the Mahaparinirvana starts by saying 
that Durga is the highest prakrti of Paramatma, she has various 
names such as Kali, Bhuvanesvarl, Bagals, Bhairavl, Chhin- 
namastaka, that she is Sarasvatl, LaksmI and Sakti, that she 
assumes various forms for securing the purpose of her devotees 
and for the destruction of demons. In the Kaliyuga perfection 
cannot be attained without following ftitfa practices, which lead 

1705. Mndra has not here the sense of ■ hand and finger poses ' but 
one of the meanings that will be noted nnder mudra later 

H. D. 133 
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to the knowledge of brahma and the man who posseases know- 
ledge of brahma is a liberated soul, though living (ho is 
Jivanmvkta). Then there is high praise (IV. 10 ff) of Devi who 
is spoken of as the primordial Sakti ( adya paramS sakti ) and 
all gods including Siva himself derive their powers from this 
Highest Sakti. A rather astounding statement is mads in 
the words ‘ as there was partaking of wine and the rest in Satya, 
Treta and Dvapara yugas, one should do the same in Kab-yuga, 
but in accordance with the kula way, and that Kali does not 
affect those who give to the truthful Yogin the five tattvaa 
(wine &o.) sanctified according to the kula way'. Then a 
mantra of ton syllables is declared ‘ brim drlm krim parame- 
svari”®* avaha’, by merely listening to which a man becomes 
jimnmukla. Then by various combinations of the mystic 
syllables with Faramesvarl and XalikS twelve mantras are 
produced ( V. 18 ). But the mantras do not confer siddhi unless 
the kulacSra way is followed viz. the five tattvas ‘madya’ &c. are 
offered (V. 22-23). Than a Gayatrl mantra is set out (V. 62-63) 
as ‘ adyayai vidmahe Paramosivaryai dhimahi i tan-nah Xall 
pracodayat II which is to bo muttered thrice daily. The SSnkbya 
tattvas, Prakrti, Mahat, Ahankfira &o, are welded on to the 
worship of Sakti and the Vodic mantra ‘ Harasah duoisad ’ ( Ps 
IV. 40. 5 ) with the Tiintrik Ifija Hrim ( V. 197 ). The Tantra 
gives directions for the sanctification of flesh ( V. 208-208, 
where Bg. I 22. 20 ‘ tadvisnoh paramam padam ’ is employed), 
of fisb(V. 209-210) where the mantra ‘Tryambakam’ (Bg. 
Vm. 59. 12) is employed, of mudra (V. 211-212 where the 
mantras ‘ Tad Visnoh paramam ’ and ‘ tad-viprSso ’ Bg. 1. 22. 20- 
21, are employed ) to be offered to Devi. The Mahanirvanatantra 

1707. Hcvt dig wr g » 

IV. 56 and 60. It may be stated here that in the two editions ol 
the jT§tfstvinr there is a difference of a few verses here aod there 


1708 In the works the letters of the bijas in mantras are often 
indicated in a roundabout or mystic way. One example about the 
*31 # may be set out here. 5rWI 

V. 10) , here ? is moTST, X is Sant, t « >s sigWK aad th‘S 

gives the bija sftn, ^ and tgV are described in (I- ^ 

in a similar way. * and 3?t are respectively the iftcts of nnir 
and of 05*. Vide (Tantrik Texts Vol I. 5-22, PP 26- 

PP 35-45 for •• e. for atln ^ 

at to 5r) Every bIja mantra must have the btndu on it, as in Hr , 

srim, Krim &c. ‘ fvsfvW i9*ir p so on 
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Character of Mahanirva'mto^^'fi 

(IStii century ) bsing composed after Saktism had come into great 
ridicule and obloquy is rather sober.'*’® It says that women 
of good birth should simply smell wine and not drink it, while 
householder sadhakas should drink only as much as is contained 
in five cups, since by drinking too much men of good family 
incur the loss of stddhi, and should drink only so long as the 
wine quaffed does not make their eyes roll ot does not make 
their mind confused. As to the last tattva ( maithuna ) the 
sSdhaka was to confine himself to the woman he chooses as his 
Sakti (VI. 14) and if his wife is alive he is not to touch another 
woman with a vicious intent, otherwise ha would go to hell.*’*** 
In keeping with its desire to present respectability along with 
tantrik practices, the Mahanirvana devotes chapter VIII. to the 
duties of lamas and atramas, the duties of the king, the duties 
of servants in general, provides*’*'* that persons of all vamas 
are to marry within the varna and dine with persons of the same 
varna, except when engaged in Bhairavi cafcra and Tattva-cakra 
("VIII. 150), when man of all vamas are like the beat brahmanas, 
and no consideration of the castes of the participants arises nor 
any question about ucchsta. It prescribes that no one has the 
adhikSra to engage in the performance of Tattvacakra unless 
he la a sadhaka endowed with knowledge of brahma. In that 
caki'a the tattvas (wine and the others) should be collected and 
placed in front of the Devi, the mantra * Hamsah ’ ( Bg. IV. 40. 5 ) 
should be recited over aU tattvas and the tattvas should be 
offered to the Highest Self with the verse ‘ Brahmarpanam 
brahma havir’ (Bhagvadgita IV. 24=Mahanirv5na VHI. 214 ) 


rmramt ^sjtui 

ll’nila Strll I URW VWW ^tc5- 

tfjpj. I arasTpr sgvht <Tg<neua 'ecu.u vi. i94 The cup should 

be of gold or silver or of glass or of cocoanut shell but should uot be more 
t han five tolabas m capacity and not less than three 

"u i awiei vn v ar i rg ,} 

ediRswt VI. 187-188. For similar provisions about tnRmW, compare 

'Ktewaimv viii ss-se. 

Hi^ni^ithr^ I urn 4hr uu ^ 

179-180. 197 The verse ngw ..Ju® Srs a^so 

Vn^4B-49 ood are described in 

Vlll. 134-176 and VIU. 204-219 respectively 
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and all the sadhakas should engage in drinking and eating. ““ 
Chap. IX enumerates and describes ten samska) as from 
garbhadhana to marriage for members of the three varnas and 
nine for Sudras ( omitting upanayana ), wherein Yedio mantras 
are prescribed as in the Dharmasutras and smrtis. One interest* 
ing item is what is called Saiva marriage, which is of two kinds, 
one entered into according to the rules of mkra and the other 
lasting for life. It is further provided that in Saiva marriaga*”* 
no question of mma or age arises and that if a man has children 
from a wife married in the btahma form and also children of a 
Saiva marriage, it is only the former that take as heirs and the 
latter are entitled only to food and raiment (IX 261-364). 
Chapters X, XI, XII of the MahSnirvSna deal respectively with 
iraddhas, prayaicitlas for sins and uyavahaia. 


It is necessary now to turn to the S^adatilaka which belongs 
to about the 11th century A. D. That work is divided into 25 
patalas and contains over 4500 verses It presents in the begin- 
ning a somewhat abstruse and involved philosophy. It says 
that Siva is both mrguna and saguna, the former being different 
from Prakrti, the latter being associated with Prakrti. Then it 
describes the order of evolution and manifestation as follows 
Prom the Saguna Faramesvara described as “ Sac-cidananda- 
vibhava ’ Sakti”*^ proceeds; from the latter arises warfs (para) 
and from nada arises bmdii (para) which is divided into three 
viz. bindu ( apara ), nSda ( apara ) and ; the first is indentified 

with Siva, falja being Saktl and n3da being the coming together 
of the two ( Siva and Sakti ). Sakti creates the worlds, she is 
ScAda-bhaltma (1 56) and is called paraSakti (I. 52) and para- 
devata ( 1. 57 ). She flashes like lightning in the sdhara-cakra. 


1712. act wgai wnilj mw 

wtsiaqll nflf?rafor> vill 216 wg is often used in the sense of . «oo 
gjjto^XlI. 18. VI 161,163 and IS are^^both derived 

irom the same root * titan *' to think The Is 3Tr 

1713 a i »bid. ix. 279 

1714 Eaghavabhatta, the very learned commentator of the Sarada- 
tilaka, who composed his commentary in Banaras in Vikrama year 1550 
(1494* A. explains that in the Saakhya system SakU is called Prakrti. in 
Vedanta Maya and in Slvatantras Sakti 

1713. Vide (Tantnk Texts, vol 11 ed by Arthur Av^onj 

verses 4-49, Daksina-mnrtisamhita VII 11-16 for cakras an P 

Power" (by A Avalon, ed. of 1953) which contains an English translatio 

( Continued on next page ) 



Kun4<dint 


io^i 


Sakiii assumes the form of KundaUnl in the human body. ^ovc. 
Sambhu in the form of bindu. arise in order Sadasiva, Isa. Rudra. 
Visnu, Brahma; from the avyakta hindu arise in order the 
mahat-tattva, ahankara and the other tattvas mentioned in the 
Sankhya system. Sakti is all-peryading and yet more subtle 
than the subtlest, she is the KundalinI coiled like a serpent and 
manifests herself in the form of the fifty letters of the Sanskrit 
alphabet (from ‘a’ to ‘ksa’). 

Before proceeding further some explanation of the six cakras 
which form an important constituent subject of several tantras 
is needed. There are said to be six cakras (centres) in the 
human body viz. Adhara or MuladhSra (at the base of the spine), 
Svadhisthana ( near the generative organ ), Manipura ( near the 
navel), Ai^hata (near the heart ), VUuddha ( near throat), and 
Ajaa (between the brows). Besides these, there is Brahma- 
randhra figured as the pericarp of the thousand-petalled lotus 


(Coittiiiued from last f ago) 

of m which plate I shows the positions o£ the six cakras also 

called lotuses {fadma), plates II to VII facing pp. 356, 365, 370, 382, 393, 
414 illustrate the six chakras from Muladhara to AjHa together with their 
colours, numbers of petals, letters, the devatas in each and other details 
These are drawings used hy the Yogis. Hate VIU facing p 430 illustrates 
'sahasrdra'. Vide C. tV. Leadbeater’s work on 'the chakras' (Adyar, 
1927), in which the author claims that the illustrations of the cakras 
represent them as they actually appear to those who can see them and on 
p. 56 he furnishes a table of the colours of the lotus petals as observed by 
Leadbeater and his friends, and as described in q^P^^n^^riur, iSW'tn'^d i and 
midauui . The Rudrayamala (17th Fatala, verse 10 ) speaks of Knndali as 
’ Atharvavedacakrastha Kundali paradevata ’, verses 21-24 speak of Kundalini 
passing from Muladhara-cakra and reaching the crown of the head that has 
the thousand-petalled lotus, that when united with Siva he (sadhaka) drinks 
nectar there. Rudrayamala (27 58-70 ) dilates on the six cakras and the 
Sahasrara together with the dalas (petals) and letters assigned to each. 
A stern warning has to be given that none should try to experiment about 
the cakras by reading books or try to rouse the Kundalini except under 
the guidance of a real Master in Yoga, as otherwise very dangerous con- 
sequences would follow. Even as regards wrong methods of Pranayama 
and Dbarana, the Vayupurana (chap XI 37-60) states that Yoga practices 
by ignorant men result in dullness of intelligence, deafness, dumbness, 
blindness, loss of memory, premature old age and disease and it specifies 
certain remedies to cure these defects. The present author knew a 
person who practised pranayama continuously for long periods becoming 
stone deaf, though otherwise he was strong and muscular, and an expert in 
ear diseases declared on examination that there was no possibility of his 
recovery by the methods of modern medical science. 
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within the crown of the head. The cakras are often indentified 
with the nerve plexusee of modern physiology, hut the descrip- 
tions in Sanskrit works of the Kundalinl and the cakras are 
meant to refer not to the gross body but rather to what is situated 
in the subtle body that vanishes when a man dies. The Idea 
of the relevant Sanskrit texts is that the Xundalinl Sakti 
( ‘E!undalin’ means a serpent) is asleep in the MOladhara-cakra 
coiled like a serpent and has to be roused by the practices of 
Yoga and deep meditation The Saradatilaka asks in an 
eloquent stanza the siidhaka to meditate upon the Kundalinl 
which when roused passes from the Muladhara-cakra by means 
of the Susumna-nadl (which is in the centre of the spinal 
column ) through all the six cakras, unites with Siva in the 
Sahasrara (thousand-petalled) cakra and then returns to 
Mluladhara. Each of the six cakras is said to have a certain 
number of petals viz, 4, 6, 10, 12, 16, 2 (50 in all) in order from 
Muladhara to Agna ( vide BudraySmala, 17th Fatala, verses 
55-56 ). The letters of the alphabet also are 50 ( from ‘ a ’ to 
*ksa’) and they are assigned in groups to the six cakras as 
follows : ha and ksa to Agna, 16 vowels to Visuddha in the 
throat, letters ka to tha ( 13 in all ) to Anahata, letters Da to Pha 
(10) to Manipura, ba to la (6 in all) to Svadbisthana, letters 
va to sa ( 4 ) to Muladhara. Some tantras state the colour of 
each of the six cakras and identify them with the five elements 
and the mind. These speculations of the Yoga and Tantras are 


1716. XI 1. 43 is 

t it^sRRieRjaTeffirdf' 

5 ^ uvnafew vror ; Ihat aeclar flows over 

when it reaches is stated in verse 47 of the same ‘ aiStSPinil 

Rr'tiraimqsjng RKntmqffeJ- 

5ITOEI» Z5 65, vide 25. 78 for the qo?B assigned to the 
six qjj and in (verso 65) mean the ^5nm=5rB and 
means geuiStfr. Vide rrggtBmWVW verso 53 also, for the sttcam of nectar 
floiviDg over goaia ^fr m Vide iv 13-25, 

(24 45-54 v. 1I3-115. for the number of petals in caJiras, 
their colours, the letters assigned to each and their idcntiCcatlon with too 
live elements and mind and verso 0 ‘uffi •■Hijin't "Hi 

»BiaininfTOrtU> for identifying the five elements and the mind with the 
SIX cakras. In • Saraavatibhavana Studios' Vol II, pp 83-92 Pan 
GopinatbKavlraja describes thesystomof caAras according to Gorakpuntna 
The (36, 6-168) sets oot 1008 names of gogflrifi, all ol which beg 

with the letter 
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developments of the ancient Upanisad theories briefly noticed 
below, 


Letters form words and words form mantras, that are the 
power incarnate of Sakti, Then the Saradatilaka describes 
asana, mandapa, kunda, mandala, pithas ( on which images of 
gods are to be placed), diksa (initiation), pranapratistha 
(vivifying images), production of sacrificial Are. The Sarads- 
tilaka (1.109 and V. 81-91), the Varivasyarahasya (11.80), 
the FarasurSmakalpasutra (I. 4, ‘Sat-trim^at tattvSni vi^vam’) 
and other Tantrik and Agamic works enumerate 36 tattvas 
( including those of the sSnkhya system ). From chap. VII. to 
XXm mantras of different deities, their formation, use and 
results, abhisekas and mudras are described. Yantras are dealt 
with in chap. 2XIV and Yoga in chap. XXV. It must be said 
to the credit of the Saradatilaka that it treats of only mantras 
and mudras and hardly anywhere treats of the other makaras. 
The Saradatilaka has bean profusely quoted as an authoritative 
Tantra by medieval Dharmaslistra writers like Govindananda, 
Eaghunaudana, Kamalakara, Nllakantha, MitramiSra and 
orthMa In J. G J. R I. vol. Di pp 97-108 M. M. Gopinath 
Kavitaja contributes a learned paper on n5da, bindu and Vais 
and takes great pains to elucidate these and hopes that his 
exposition will make the meaning of these words clear ( p. 103 ), 
But the author feels grave doubts whether most readers wiU find 
the meanings clear. 


Many tantras speak of the five makSras as the means of 
worshipping Devi, as enablin g a man to possess miraculous 

anfl of the Upanisads the heart is likened to a lotu 

eart one ol them penetrates the crown of the head , moving upwards bv it a 
reaches immortality ■' Vide ‘anj^ifeattfSun aargr 


«o the rnev on IV a ; > and IV. 2 17; 

(VI 49) sneaks * i®. and and the 

The as ifT T so“ottnies as Hotow 

Ote heart and ni ^ “he^saS 
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powers and as leading to final liberation. The KularnaTa states 
‘ the great Bhairava has praseribed that in the TTaula system 
Siddhi (perfection) results from those very substances by 
( resorting to ) which ( ordinarily ) men incur sin That means 
that the E!aula system eradicates poison by poison or, to employ 
modern terminology, its principles are like those of 
Homeopathy. 

The Tantras seem to be not unaware that in prescribing the 
five makaras as leading to mukti (final liberation) they were 
playing with fire. The Eulamava itself remarks ( II, llT-119 
and 123 ) ‘If by merely drinking wine a man were to attain 
siddhi (miraculous powers, perfection), then all wretched 
drunkards may attain siddhi. If, by merely eating meat a holy 
goal were to be secured then all meat-eaters in the world would 
be holy men. If by mere intercourse with a woman (called 
salctt ) moksa was to result, then all men in the world may attain 
liberation. To follow the path (of Eula) is indeed more 
unattainable than walking on the edge of a sword, than clinging 
to a tiger’s neck, than holding a serpent (in one's hand)’ The 
Eulamava prefaces the preceding dicta by the words ‘Many, 
who are devoid of traditional knowledge and who profane ( the 
tiastra ) by false ideas, imagine that the Eaulika doctrine is this 
and that, relying on their (poor) intellect’ ( 11. 116 ) 

The Devlbhagavata provides (XI 1, 35) that so much of 
tantra as is not opposed to the Yeda is undoubtedly authorita- 
tive (vedavirodhi cet tantram tat pramanam na samsiaysh), but 
what is opposed to Yeda is not authoritative. 

There appears to have been great rivalry between the Hindu 
and Buddhist tantras The Saktisangama-tantra, one of the 
most popular and most exhaustive works on tantra, states that 
Devi manifests herself for the destruction of Bauddha and other 
heretical sects, for the removal of the confusing admixture of 

1718 ^ Utpi I uwnnut i 

V. 48, vide (Buddhist tantra) I IS ‘ gpfirr ^ t UWT. 

^ gsi ll * and compare Jigfnini» 

(Buddhist) V. p. 23 verses 24-2S ‘smfMr =U ' 

33 ^•nunTUgi-ll' (both works m ■ Two vajrayana texts,' 
G O S) Bagcbi in 'Studies in tantras' (pp 36-37) shows that according 
to some Tantnk works the words have esoteric 

meanings and not the ordinary meanings But in the context in which they 
are employed in the two vajrajdEna texts, it is rather difficult to hold that 
they are employed in any esoteric or symbolic sense. 
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different cults, for the eatablisliment of the (true) cult, for the 
protection of what the brahmanae stand for and for the perfect 
attainment of mantra-Sastra.^^ The Bauddha tantras, on the 
ether hand, were not dow to retaliate. 

It would not be entirely out of place if a few words were 
devoted to the Bauddha Tantras, particularly of the Yajrayana. 
It has already been shown above ( pp. 943-44 note 1516 ) that 
all Buddhists, whether of the hvnayana or mahdyana type, were' 
required to observe strict rules and regulations such as those of 
pancaiilas and of taking refuge with Buddha, Dharma and 
Sangha and of da^aSUas (for monks). The goal of nirvSna 
(particularly under Mahayana doctrines) could be reached only 
after a vary long time or after several births. As lururies viz. 
flesh, fish, wine and women had been banned, the general mass^ 
of the people and probably monks also ware tired of the strict 
mode of life and long waiting for the goal. Buddhist Tantras 
like the Guhyasamaia (that belongs to the Yajrayana school ) 
provided an easy process by which liberation and even Buddha- 
hood could be secured in a short time and oven ini'”® one life 
and averred that Bodhisattvas and Buddhas attained the seat- 
^ dharma by enjoying aU objects of pleasure as theyi”! pleased. 
The word Yajra means both ‘ diamond’ and ‘ thunderbolt The 
mst meaning appears to have been principally meant in the 
^uhyasamaja but the 2nd meaning also must have been some- 
tmes intended. Vajra denotes anything which is hard like a 
mamond.^ In the Guhyasamajatantra the word Yajra, either 
«ngiy or m compounds, occurs hundreds of times. Kaya ( body } 
PpyTS called ‘trivajra’ (Guhya,’ 

pp. J-i M, d6, 43). Numerous other things 1”® are called ‘vajra’, 

1 1 . 17 - 19 . 

^ sei-S'HMirilia miwwi njaxiJ i aw i ^ ^ 

a-* "VI so smet « 

7th ^ p. 27. 

Literature- (EnglUh tr.) 
application oi the word -vaira- to many things. It may 
( Continued on nevt Pago ) 

P. IZi * ^ 
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auoh as the siinya (the Absolute of the Madhyamakasohool) and 
ako VijSSna (consciousness), which is the sole reality according 
to the Yogacilra sohool, and the Mahasukha (Bliss) added by the 
Sektas. It also means th8 male organ in the mystio language 
of Saktas. Though the original Buddhist rules insisted on 
ahimsS, Guhyasamaja permitted several kinds of flesh, such as 
that of elephants, horses, dogs and even human'™ flesh. Early 
Buddhism insisted upon truthfulness and continence ( brahma* 
oarya); vajrayana, being an innovating revolt, allowed the 
killing of all animals, speaking untruth, intercourse with woman 
(including even inoast with the mother, sister'™ and daughter) 
and appropriating.'wealth not donated by any one. This was 
called vajramarga (the path of vajra), which is said to have been 
the doctrine of all Buddhas. 

The Frajnopaya ( I. 20 ) describes the state reached by the 
Vajrayana method as follows. ‘It is neither duality nor non- 
duality, it is full of peace, beneficent, present everywhere, to be 
realised by one’s own self, steady (unchanging), undisturbed 
and full of Prajua ( wisdom ) and Bpaya (activity with compaa- 

{Gontmued from tastfage) 

be noted that the JBaaasiddM II. 11 (Buddhist work) states W 

vsn tnd ^ aurm. ■gjvar « called because it is ^ 1 ) 

anVeiwt >sr gpmr 

(G. Q S.pp. 23,37) This is somewhat like the doctrine of Brahma and 
Atman in theBhagavadgIta II. 23-25 (^ &o,). STHlhi^ P. 

explamsi ’ I e, and 

(Enlightenment) are synonymous r( Wig’I Slir^ illd 
noibnwn^EHU usil'nifo 1.20; n^nmRisi 
s I .•EfWsTO'fnRiirT rwRaui i uhsi 

V. 22-23. 

1723. sf^iHRT rwi# 

^waiq I 3 t^ wg gsranwio eth itaw p. 26; vide 

5 nvri%i% of fvgTSjlH 1. 12-14 for similar verses, eii5 | e sg mi Utvll UVinV 

1 315x1 

1924. 31^ e i aeiii o f ft 

5n»!ra:«3jsra», 16th U3t5p 120, 

unrai! i w f%% figfn rpsSU wm’nrmra^ira;' ssw 

p 20, ‘tBulf^i%3i’JTeT w 

’gv airi g a B ^g pt SifeW m ft$«ra: i ijgfihiriavi igiwi 

1 60 and 82 Vide Dr. Guenther’s exposition of this passage and 
of a similar one from Prajnopaya. V. 25 in ’Yuganaddha' pp, 106-109. 
Vide Dr. S. B Das-Gupta in 'Introduction to lantrik Buddhism' p H"*. 
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Sion) and it further provides (V. 22-23) that 
hanker after liberation perfection 

(resorted to or adored) in all ways. This perfection of wisdom 
is everywhere present assuming the form of 
was linked up with an intense state of emotion called “ 

Mahasukha (great bliss). “ B being of &e natae of endless 
bliss is designated mahasukha; it is beneficent all round, most 
eminent and conduces to complete enlightenment’ (Prajnopaya. 
1.27) and ‘this all Buddha knowledge which is by its natme 
to be experienced by one’s inmost self is called Mahasukha 
(great bliss) since it is the most eminent of all pleasures 
( Jnanasiddhi Vli 3 ). The word Pra]na is feminine in gender 
and therefore some Vajrayana writers identified Prajna wim 
woman; by erotic symbolism and far-fetched analogies the cult 
of woman was started. 


Dr. H. V. Guenther has published a book styled ‘ Yuga- 
naddha’ propounding the Tantrik view of life based only on 
Buddhist Tantras and endeavours to prove in that work ( of 
about 190 pages) that the Buddhist Tantrikas try to restore 
life in its entirety, which is neither an indulgence in passions 
nor a rejection and escape, but a complete reconciliation to the 
hard facts of life, that the sexual aspect of the Tantras is but the 
corrective against the one-sided intellectualism and rationalism 
of mere philosophy which is unable to cope with the problems 
of everyday life and that the symbol of Yuganaddha points to 
the unique harmony and interpenetration of masculinity and 
feminity, of blunt truth and symbolic truth, of intellect and 
humanity. It is not possible even to summarize this work or 
criticize it here. The core of the doctrine of the Vajrayana 
tantras is found in the passages quoted in notes 1720-21, 1723-24. 
The argument is: according to these Tantras perception of 
wholeness is the mCst joyous of all human experiences and man’s 
experience will not be full but only partial if he has no experience 
of feminity i. e. of everything female. He may experience 
feminity through all female members of his family. Therefore, 
it is not to be wondered at, says Dr. Guenther, that ‘this ex- 
perience so often has an incestuous character’. Then he offers (on 
pp 106-112 ) a lengthy explanation of what he means which, the 
pressnt author has to confess, is not quite clear to his moderate 
mental abilities. Dr. Guenther appears to be steeped in all the 
latest theories of modern psychologists like those of Skeud and 
tries to expounithat Buddhist authors of the 8th century A. D. 
like Anangavajra and Indrabhutihad plumbed the depths of the 
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psychical life on (he linos of modern psycho-analysis. Granting 
for a moment all that Pr. Guenther says about bi-sexuality, 
about sexual partnership being the boat expression for the moat 
intimate relation between two opposites, about woman being 
for the male a material object and a goddess, the present writer 
feels that one question appears to have been not satisfactorily 
answered or oicplainod, vis. why did not the Buddhist Tantrikas 
simply exhort the sJdhnka to understand the emotions, view- 
points and value of woman as a mother, sister, wife, daughter 
or as a woman in general and why did they frequently and 
blatantly harp upon so.xual intercourse of even an incestuous 
kind as a quick method of realising the goal ? 


The Guhyasamaja-tantra puts forward a quick and short 
method for realising Buddhahood and for the attainment of 
miraculous powers (aiddhis) through the processes of Yoga. 
■The aiddhis are said to bo of two kinds, Sdmanya (ordinary,^”® 
such as becoming invisible) and TJttama (highest i. e. attaining 
Buddhahood). JFour moans for securing ordinary stddhis are 
mentioned and they are called Vajra-caluftka. It is fiirther 
provided that the beat stddht is acquired by the nectar of 
knowledge duo to the six angas*”® of Yoga ( and by no other 
way ) viz Pratyahara, Dhyana, Pran3y3mo, Dharana, Anusmrti 
and Samadbi. It is worthy of note that the first three angas of 
yoga mentioned in the Yogasutra viz. yama, iwjamc^™ and dsana 
are omitted and a now one, Anusmrti, is added. Yama could 
not be included because to the Guhyasamaja it did not matter 
if the sadhaka ate flesh, or indulged in sexual intercourse or told 
lies, while in Yogasutra yamas are ahtinsu, satya (truthfulness), 
aaleya ( not appropriating anything that does not belong to one), 
brahmacarya ( sexual purity ) and apangrdha ( non-acceptance 
of gifts ). Niyamas could not bo included because among the five 


1723, ftran 

3 

' wtac' wii asraursr. isth uaa p- le • 



SSrngCT PP les. All these six are define on 

op, 163-164. arasgia is defined as ‘flOT 3 Wamifoi ’EWiaS ' 

a^Riit 3 ^ nfamuiiw snvS ii ' asm" ?• ^ 

1727, ' For and PtVJ? vide note 1525 above and the aogas ^ 'w 
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niyamas are svadhyaya (Veda study) and ( ISvarapranidhana ) 
devotion to or surrender to God. Many Bauddhas reviled the 
Veda and acknowledged no Supreme Deity. The Onhyasamaja 
introduced Yogio practices for quickly securing Buddhahood. 
The idea of allowing flesh and sexual intercourse seems to have 
been that the Yogin is to be indiSerent as to what he does so 
long as he is striving for the goal of Buddhahood, for development 
of his psychic life and that he may disregard all social conven- 
tions and rules. Another innovation of the VairaySna was 
the introduction of upasana of Sakti for liberation through Yoga. 
The Gubya-samaja provides that if even after making efforts for 
six months, the sadhaka has no realisation, he may repeat his 
efforts for three times more and if even after that he has no 
enlightenment he should resort to Hathayoga and then he would 
attain correct knowledge through Yoga. A further innovation 
was the theory of the five Dhyani-buddhas,^™ emanating from 
the Bhagavan, who represent the five Skandhas or fundamental 
principles of which the whole creation is composed and each of 
whom was associated with a female Sakti. The teaching of the 
Guhyasamaja is that if psychical power and miraculous siddhis 
-are to bo developed females must be associated with those who 
midertake Yogio exercises to achieve their ends. Thus the 
-^opheoy of the founder of Buddhism pronounced, when yielding 
to the pressure and entreaties of his favourite disciple Ananda 
for allowing women to be members of the sangha and to be nuns. 

at on account of this innovation his system would stand fast 
o y for five hundred years, though otherwise it would have lasted 
tor a thousand years, was literally fulfilled ( vide CuUavagga 


D XlX^and^hf latroduotion to Gubyasamaja-tantta 
^ « 0£ L E D^Bhatr' h 

Rnrttikj ' observes 'we have already mentioned that 

repadiatioacf aarlier BrahraS. il 
and challenge the authority o£ Buddha 

tension and even ^ent ,1 af^ ^ , I T ‘heir 

N^ae impossible • ° emancipatloa 
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X 1. 6 in Vinaya Texts, vol. IIT. S. B. E. XX p. 325 ). If we 
accept 483 B. 0. as the date of Buddha's Parinirvana ( as many 
scholars hold ) or 477 B. O. ( as A. Foucher holds ) 500 years 
therefrom would bring us to the first century A. D. and it is clear 
that by a century or two after that time much of Buddha’s 
teaching appears to have been almost completely swamped by 
doctrines of Mahayana and Vajrayana Tantras. By a strange 
irony of fate Buddha's ‘ dharmarcakra-pravartana ' cams to be 
transformed into ‘adharma-cakro-pravartana’ by many of his 
so-called followers of the Vajrayana. In the Maha-parinibbana- 
autta V. 23 ( S. B, E. vol XI. p. 91 ) the Buddha was very strict 
and warned bhikkhus not to see bhikkhunis, not to talk to them 
if they could not avoid seeing them, and to be wide awake if a 
nun talked to them. Buddha severely rebuked one of his 
disciples for showing his miraculous powers ( vide p. 1037 and 
n. 1673 above), but Guhyasamaja and other Buddhist tantras 
make provision for endowing the sadhaka with miraculous 
powers, such as causing rainfall in case of drought ( Guhya* 
samaja p. 84 ), killing an enemy by magical rites over an 
oflSgy of the enemy (<&«(/. p. 96). Besides, the Guhyasamaja 
knows the six cruel or terrible magic acts (called ‘ satkarmani), 
viz. ^anti (rite for averting disease or black magic), vaslkaram 
(bewitching women and men and oven gods), stambham (stop* 
ping the movements or actions of others ), vidie^m ( oreatmg 
enmity between two friends or two persons who love each other ), 
uccataTia (making a person or enemy flee from the country, town 
er village), mUram (killing or causing permanent injury to 
living beings). The GuhyasEunaja mentions these six ( putting 
‘ akarsana ' for ‘ vidvesana ’) respectively at pp. 168, 165, 96, 87 
(Akarsana), 81, 130. Vide Sadhanamala pp. 368-369 fm 
the same and for the shape of mandalas and times for each of 
the six cruel rites. Even the rather sober Saradatilaka-tantra 
mentions these six (23. 122), defines them (23. 123-125), 
provides that Eati, Vanl (speech or Sarasvatl), Eama, Jyestha 
Durga and Kali ate respectively the six deities of these six cruel 
acts and must be worshipped at the commencement, that sa 
periods of ten gJiatikas from sunrise are respectively appropriate 
to these six and so also are certain seasons (23. 126-139). It is 
most astounding that the PrapancasMa (23.5) ascribed to to 
great advaita teacher SankarSoarya describes at length a mantra 
called Trailokya-mohana for accomplishing the above bb 
cruel acts. 
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Both Hindu and Buddhist Tantras^’^® lay great emphasis on 
the importance and qualifloations of the guru. The Bauddha 
Tantras have the highest praise for the guru. The JfiSnasiddhi 
( 13. 9-13 ) prescribes high qualifications and the Prajfiopayavini- 
^caya-siddhi {Hr. 9-16 ) contains a grand eulogy of the guru, 
identifying him with Buddha and calling him omniscient and 
soon. The Advayasiddhi of LaksmSnkara, (about 739 A. D.), 
who started the astounding doctrine that one should offer worship 
to one’s own body wherein all gods reside, says that in the three 
worlds there is none higher than the acarya. In the Hityotsava 
of TJmananda-natha, pupil of Bhasurananda-natha ( i. e. 
Bhaskararaya as he was called before he took diksa ) the guru 
Bhaskaraiaya is praised in the following h 3 rperbolioal terms 
* to whom no part of the earth was unseen ( owing to his yogie 
sight), there was no king who was not his slave, to whom no 
tastra was unknown; why use more words, whose form was 
t he hi ghest Sakti herself.’ But the Jnana-siddhi and Kularnava 
(Xm. 128 ) warn against gurus who falsely pretend to know the 
truth and give instruction in dharma from greed for money. 
The Kuternava ( uUasas XU and XHt ) are devoted to the qualil 
fioations and greatness of guru. The Saradatilaka also sets out 
the qualifloations of the tantrika guru (H. 142-144) and of the 
disciple (HI. 145-152 The guru among other matters 'must 
know the essence of all JLgamas and the principles and meaning 
of aU Sastras, he must be one whose words come out true, who 
has a quiet mind, who has profoundly studied the Veda and its 
meaning, who foUows the path of Toga and whose bearing is as 
beneficent as that of a deity.’ Among the many requirements 
about a disoiple,‘’33 one is that ha must keep secret the mantra 
and puja imparted by his guru. The disciple places the guru’s 
eet on his head and surrenders his body, wealth and even life to 


’raui gus I Intro, to unumun vol. II. p Lxrv-Lxv. 




B ^ H Introductory verse 4 of the Dr 

B. Bhsttschsrya .n h.s Intro, to the p XIII h^^'leuw 

vrhom no ptrt otrhr“!dJ’unT ‘‘ Saktt is she to. 

e 1 01 me wide universe remains unseen &c. *, 
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izs necesgit; of a guru for the acquisition of esoteric 

jifl!3CE£T is stressed by the TJpanisads also. For, example the ■ 
says ‘this knowledge cannot be obtained by 
jncxcELiEcn, is can be understood well only when expounded 
jacEhsr*: she Chandogya ( 17. 9. 3 ) says ‘ Sir, I have heard 
-rm zoer, like you that only knowledge that is learnt from a 
-s-jncT Tjzics m real good'. The Lingapurana^’^ and others 
is identical with Siva and the rewards of devotion 
:q Siva and lo she guru are the same. The Kularnava ( XT. 46 ) 
ic’Vjg the order of the succession of gurus, the Jigamas, 
i 2 i 2 av 3 ,miintra and practices -all these when learnt from the 
■ins cf's gnm become fruitful and not otherwise. The Prapan'oa- 
‘the disciple should consider in his mind that 
and mantra are one and should repeat a hundred' 
5^-^ — a- fwL that he received by the favour of the guru.’ 


Tecinta system requires for its understanding high 

- ^r d moral attainments and could bo followed by 

fsT gifsd souls. It is claimed that Tantras provide a 
assists men of ordinary inteUeot and which 
-vasuai and physical processes for the attainment of 
sspe^ls^oe, for the development of psychic forces and 
liberation by such practices as the 
id -mantrag, mudras, nyasa, mandalas, oakras and 
zssnsot for the guru sometimes reached amongst 

y£n=:^ * extreme and disgusting lengths as the note 

Tsncrni wri-8«’ ^ 

below will indiosta. 
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tto guru. The necessity of a guru for the acquisitioU of esoteric 
philosophy is stressed by the Upanisads also. For, example the 
Kathopanisad^®* says ‘this knowledge cannot be obtained by 
ratiocination, it can be understood well only when expounded 
by another’; the Ohandogya (IV. 9. 3 ) says ‘Sir, I have heard 
from men like you that only knowledge that is learnt from a 
teacher leads to real good*. The Liiigapurana”^ and others 
say that guru is identical with Siva and the rewards of devotion 
to Siva and to the guru are the same. The Kularnava (XI. 46 ) 
emphasizes that the order of the succession of gurus, the Xgamas, 
Xmnaya, mantra and praotioes“all these when learnt from the 
lips of a guru become fruitful and not otherwise. The Frapanca- 
sara provides ‘ the disciple diould consider in his mind that 
guru, devata and mantra are one and should repeat a hundred' 
times the mantra that he received by the favour of the gum.’ 

The Vedanta system requiros for its understanding high 
intellectual and moral attainments and could be followed by 
only a few gifted souls. It is claimed that Tantras provide a 
method which assists men of ordinary intellect and which 
utilizes visual and physical processes for the attainment of 
spiritual experience, for the development of psychic forces and 
for the quick attainment of liberation by such practices as the 
repetition of mantras, mudras, nyasa, mandalas, cakras and 
yantras. The respect for the guru sometimes reached amongst 
Tantrik writers to extreme and disgusting lengths as the note 
below will indicate. 


1734. ^ ag I SBS II. 9. 

1733 vHutv: w IPS. 51^: » vui fimraw 

tPiT BV! II ’Rtvr w i 

^ W" frig ^gr w I 85. 164-185; nt«3l:l 

sf}^5m:ll _%ClWnmiXr 1.49; m the rifridlMIcmsT in the 
n gu ngg it is said * Mggir - 44u rf v'g. 4 iT ia t ei<i?H ; egm^i mS&gvigimiwv 

atfSr^: ftiv: i 

43. 68-70 These verses from are the same as 

Sdl ° fa XIII. 54 and 57 and several verses are common to both. The question 
as to who is the borrower is very diScnlt to decide. The !^iK4li9<^ 
(V. 113-114) has ‘ wnmvsi filvri W 

a %gcTT3ra^ii tSRV vrei^gwgvg v)w^ q, i mg w ^ ^ 

; 5S5WI u’w I 

II wisun: vi, 12 a. 

1736 »iPi^ er BUT wrif vt ^wusavVPi^i ugjRnv 5^I?i gvvu 
II q by UKIHiThtiMI0?>T IV. p. 116. 
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'( E4 ‘frS 'id) iiUlfiSie se qans S-th;lte ni pna samEU asoq^A siaqoBaj qunre^ 
{BjaAas SQoijnani KfifejMMh aqi aAttsaSSas ;C[qnop si ^--AibVA amnn ;nj} 
jBqi aiqissod ajinb st 11 u {tli ifidtt i.pKitiiu^p|,>K ui^h 

I b^lba iB% iPtSlSa-MS %Uab giiuip 

bJJb {£L^ Ibsl^ ^ Sngttt fe hst^ I bi BBia %ti{}i Hlb 
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SBA oqji. 4JJJ epnBUgABiieqg paqBO aeijoBieqo b ‘( -q; ‘y 006 
t^noqB ) BJBqqa^Bf^ jo tiatuBniBiodiBg paqiao jtB^d jw-yoid aqij 
nj 'eiaq pef)to eq ^Bin saouBjsux ;ttaj y ’JLiJixBi ^Brixas puB qaeu 
‘eaui JO snBain j£q diqsiOAi qiJjnBj^ jo Bpoqjeni aqi jo BanujBauBa 
puB noijButnapTiQO jo qtij ej Baimjtteo esoqj p eicvpiatiq tiBjpuj 
aqj; 'netnoM jo ajioa qB q^xM. noxptoossB eaij puB qsB]j Sajpa 
‘anm Snpiinip jo poqpoi SEva aqj j£q uojpieqq puB ssijq 
JO sjoadsoid j£soi q^iia ejdoad aatptijap ijnoqB anoS BABq pnm 
sruna esjBj; •pajBUBn sj Biq? aiaqAx gig "d (fg6T) SZS 'V T 
xrt , BUBABdijaBj^ 10 BUs^BdCB^nO, JBdBd s^BnBiBAiiiqnBS Bjnqig; 
nsqiqa; ept_^ -spBaq ssBja sB BsejqiiiOia se eq oj aaiqij qsBj es 8 q <3 
paraeap euBSiBpejBdBjxjq eq!) jo siaAvoqoj aqj, •(sjaMat ) BBa!)B'£[ 
eaiqi) eas eqSaBg pue eraieqa; ‘BqppTig ‘spiqppxia !)TiOAep 
aoj !)Bqj peiaqaieiiiaa eq pjnoqs qj '^speaq sbb |9 eaiqq eiB bj 04 \bE 
paqeo-os aeqqo i siWieC eeaqq eseqq oq jSAOq j ‘ pAxet b bi buiai ‘pAiat 
B SI aBzaqmoo b qaMeC e st (soi^) BAeperas^ po3 aqq, naiiqim 
SI qx ^BaBqiBpBqBdBji^, paqeo qooq aiaqq ni pnB sseip aiqq 
iBaJA oq ueSaq siSAionoj siq neqq aomg ssaip paitiojoa-anp 
aqq jo qiieia ^Btiqisids qeajS aqq peniBjdxe aq ‘Bsaap anjq e no qnd 
aq ^qAX sajdiosip siq j£q Satcwoui aqq ni paqsB uaq^, ‘jqSl^ 
^TupBirnm aqq oq miiqai qon pip aH 'tiBzeqiTioo b oq saaip erqq 
B at passeip qnaiSi oqiA qoas vfhTmvivs aqq jo (quoin b ) tun3 e jo 
paqBiiBU Bx ^qs y •amqsoA auxq b aiojA snmS aqq eueAeitBA sqj 
JO qino niBqiao b uj 'qsiqppuS P^'® ‘sq^no puB sqioji. 

awquBi '10 pouad quad aqq aieiA 'Q T 

aaiinque!) eqx' -^qeioog jo aiepio laAioi aqq ^FeiuoiqjBd ‘Besseio 

iTB guome aqBqs paseqap puB iqqiBaqun Ajsa b paquaio BABq 
qsnra svump'ut eAg aqq qnoqB sqxaq Bququex jo Suiqfleaq eqj, 

SiOX 3-in7VU3iyj JIJO/SMOg! puo smjOVM Dif-liUVX 3SU3aJ9j 
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Eupposed to possess wonderful powers is introduced and he says 
(while representing that ha was somewhat tipsy) ‘owing to the 
favour of our guru we know nothing about mantras or tantras 
or meditation. We drink wine, dally with women and yet, 
being devoted to the Xula path, we reach moksa. A fierce 
strumpet is given diksa and made a lawful wife, wine is drunk 
and flesh is consumed, our food is got by begging for alms, our 
bed is a piece of hide. To whom would the Kauladharma not 
appear attractive ? Even gods headed by Visnu and Brahma 
declare that liberation is attained by meditation, Veda study 
and performance of Vodio sacrifices ; only one God, the husband 
of TJma, perceived that moksa (can be attained] by dalliance 
with women and by wine ’. The Yasastilaka-campu ( composed 
in 959 A, D.) after referring to the Daksina and Vama paths of 
Saivagama quotes a verse of the great poet Bhasa “ a person 
should drink wine, look at the face of the woman dear to him, 
wear a dress naturally charming and free from being odd; may 
the adorable Siva be long-lived, who (first) discovered such a 
path to moksa!” The Dasavatara-carita of Esemendra (3rd 
quarter of 11th century A. D. ) states in one verse what the 
Tantrik gurus and their followers did ‘Gurus declare that 
liberation follows by the drinking of wine from the same goblet 
by various craftsmen such as washermen, weavers, workers in 
hides, kapahlais, in the procedure of cakrapuja, and by dalliance 
with women without the least scruple and by always leading a 
life of festivities.” The Baja-taranginl (middle of 13th 


( CotiUnued from last page ) 

tantrik aiitbors who favoured the maLSras. Acc. to Intro, (p. XII) to 
work was composed probably between 900 to 1200 A. D. 
The qrgriH (I <0) provides that after the guru is to give a 

name to the disciple ending in The iTgifilq?i>T {X. 182) also says 

the same thing. 


1738 ’g- ggtqiRwr i sn 

srer: 9<T‘ • 

nsRig W fqgraqrivr- ll P 251. This is verse 7 m the ggilcsra’- 

of qgq king put m the mouth of a tgiruff This creates 

a puzzle. Either the Yasastilaka committed a mistake in naming the author 
or the verse is one from Bhasa's genuine dramas not yet found and hodily 
taken by the author of the which, being a parody, was after all not 

a setious matter I mcliite to the latter view 
1739. 

ti,(ThnR4igm,inctt3< f igg igtruvaf ipqi p. 162 of gfrnmR'qn 

will be referred to a little later 



'SiS 'IIA 

Uife aEtli ziL\ 

•ssiiB }on pip siuaS Saiaq namoAi joj sDoiseaao aaaaii pas msiaulu^l 
JO saaijorid am nodn paniiojj aABij jsnm oijai 'Bii^sasax Jo nSiai aqj 
nj aaddaij jon pip siqj jaqj siBS soaqlaji •spusqsnq jiaqj jo jajaBjuqo aqj 
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no jadBd s.JBqjaqniBiEH ‘la “j S4E-E9E IXXX 'IOa 8 'H I ap'^ 

: BditiT; SB aniBS aqi aq OJ piBS si ’spiEMO -Q V tojaao qis 
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in Easlunir there were Tsntrik gurus that literally carried out 
what the Gubyasamajatantra quoted in note 1724 apparently 
recommended to Buddhist Yogis In the drama called Moha^ 
parajaya hy Yasahpala under king Ajayadeva, successor of 
Ehimarapala, among the dramahs personae is a Icanla who declares 
his doctrine to ha eating flesh every day, drinking wine without 
any qualms and allowing the mind free scope.’^^ Apararka 
quotes a verse which shows that, in the midst of numerous cults, 
it was difScult to be consistent: "A person may be at heart 
a Kaula ( follower of the Kula doctrine }, in outward appearance 
he may look a Saiva, and he may follow Vaidika rites in his 
usual practices. One should live grasping what is essential like 
the cocoanut fruit". It appears that great scholars and 
poets had a sneaking admiration for Tantrika worship. The 
great writer Vidyapati of Mithila appears to be aVaisnava 
from his devotional songs, hut wrote the Saivasarvasvasara (so 
he may be called a Saiva ), and wrote also Durgabhaktitaranginl 
( and thus appears to have been a Sskts} and composed also a 
Tantrik*”* work. The very first veorse of VidySpati’s ‘Purusa- 
parlksS’ contains an invocation of Adi-Sakti.’ Bengal and 
Assam were the strongholds of Sakta doctrines and even now 
Kali worship is still in vogue there, but it was the great Bengal 


1743 . In (G. O. S. ) p, 100 the sayb ‘ 

Bw w I uu udf nvr » (Ssnstat 

rendering of a Prafcrit verse). The drama was vmtleD between 1172-1175 
A. D. 

1744. swa.sRici 3 mmtqTv Bsu snfrSravii 

uat fl smrl? P- 10 I prefer the reading of one the mss noted in the foot notes. 
The printed text reads sjsu.ftv iilsoiwft etc. The cocoannt frai 

presents three aspects, first there is the bard ontside shell, then there is the 
Eoftand tasty iernel inside the hardshell and thirdly there^ is water in 
sddiUon to the soft teruel. The iias ‘3173 

g W. t ^tci XI 83. One 

srfliliaT: wmvf twmi *WT. end tbm last is often quoted, Tb_e 

(X. 84-95 ) reads spai^iTwr I umwsraw mimf rrama • 

The sect mark of both Saivas and ^ktas is tripundra < 
of holy ashes on the forehead from one eye to the other, d rawn 
fingers^ other than the thnmh and small finger). Vide irsTPnnmfSv? 
IV. 10-11, XI. 15. 17-23. ^ 

1745 Vide a paper of D. C. Bhattacharya in J. G. J. X* 
on i,i-247rn V.dr5pati-sworkon Tantra The first verse of 
CDarbhanga ed. of 1888) is ‘argri ? di 
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king Ballalasena who discarded DevipurSna as an authority in 
his encyclopaedic work on gifts called Danasagaia.^^^® 


It is possible that the founders of the T^ntrik or Sakta cnlt*^ 
of the five maJcaras threw defiance at the terrible aspect of God 
or the Highest Spirit, that rules the destinies of men and things 
and that made men sometimes suffer terribly even if they led 
lives of virtue, to do the worst for their disregard of conven- 
tional morality and social practices and hoped by their Yoga 
exercises to attain to high psychical powers and bliss. There 
is another possible motive also. Masses of common people ,were 
being drawn towards Buddhism. The founders of Hindu Tantrik 
cults wanted to retain them within the Hindu fold. As common 
people drank wine and ate meat, they were told that they would 
attain higher spiritual levels even while indulging in meat and 
drink provided they followed , Tantrik gurus and practices. 
The idea was that Sakti was all and was for all; hhoga (enjoy- 
ment) need not be given up, as man is part of Devi or Siva. 
Bhoga should be sublimated, that is all that is required in Haula- 
Sastra. The Tantrikas *5’^® substitute a yoga of enjoyment 
(bhoga) for the yoga of abstinence and asceticism. When 
indulging in the left-hand path practices the sadhaka is supposed 
or held to be destroying the egoistic elements of the soul. 


^e Mahanirvanatantra and a few others endeavour to stem 
he tide of sexual immorality aud promiscuity. For example, 
Kamesvara, the commentator of ParaSuramakalpasutra, says 
mat one that has not conquered his senses has no adlukaia for 
Kaulamarga (p.153). This is in direct conflict with what 
even the Mahanirvanatantra says that all men from brahmanas 
to the untouchables have adhikara for Kula practices. Modern 
Tantrism emphasize that the instructions embodied 
the directions for the mode of life to be 
atSed f Vajrayana, apply only to the Yogis who have 
atmined some degree of yogic perfection. But the obvious 

n iv. 63 . 

Ihc S' to Guhya.am5ia p. XXII for 


{atm ~ (foom p. 104 ; 
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reply is * who is to decide that a particular person had attained 
the minimum spiritual level except the man himself and, 
supposing that all the directions were meant for Vbgis, why was 
it necessary to say in a blatant manner and language that a 
Yogi practising Vajraylina may engage in what common and 
less sc^histicated people deem to bo incest ? This is not the 
place to reply to all apologists for ancient and medieval Tantrik 
works. But a few must be dealt with because they are liable to 
create misunderstandings, if allowed to go uncriticized. In his 
Preface to ‘Principles of Tantra' Part 2, Sir John Woodroffo 
statefe (p, IX, ) that the use of flesh, fish and wine was common 
in the Vedic age and that the Mababharata and some PurSnas 
like the Xalika, Markandeya and Xurma refer to consumption 
of wine, meat and fish. This looks like special pleading and is 
misleading. The question is: was sto« offered to the gods in 
every day or periodic sacrifices as an offering in the Peyada or 
any other Veda, In the Vedic ago wine may have boon known 
and even drunk, but what is material to recognize is that there 
is a difference made between Soma and sura. Vide Sat, J3r. 
“Soma is truth, prosperity, light and sura is untruth, misery 
and darkness " ( V. 1. 5. 38 ), While Soma is mentioned hundreds 
of times in the Kgveda, has the 9th mandala of the Bgvoda 
specially reserved for its praises and was offered to gods, the 
word sura occurs only six times in the Rgveda and it is nowhere 
expressly stated that it was offered to any god as a religious 
, offering; on the contrary, in a hymn to Varuna, sura is put for- 
ward as leading to the commission of sin Just as anger and 
gambling do ( Bg, VII, 86, C ‘nasa svo dakso Varuna dhrutih 
sa sura manyur-vibhldako acittih). In his zeal for the vindica- 
tion of Tantrism Arthur Avalon is injudicious enough to 
misinterpret simple words. In the Intro, to ‘Principles of 
Tantra’ p. VII ho quotes Pg. 1, 166, 7 "arcantyarkam madirasya 
pitaye ” and translates “ worshipping the Sun before drinking 
madira (wine),” The word bore is r«w/j;a (and not ‘madira’), 
it is au adjective and means "oxliilarating”. The word 
“Madira" never occurs in Ibo Bg while “madira” as an adjec- 
tive, occurs at least sixteen times and qualifies Soma, Jndu, 
Amsu, Easa orMadhu, generally ixprc.^sod (andiaroly implied). 
There is no word for “ before,” That quarter means ‘ they ( the 
worshippers or Maruts) worship (Indra) who is worthy of pram 
(and a friend of the Maruts) in order that bo may come for 

ijss, 5 uwu an s^rr rrara v, i, 5, 2S, 
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drinking the exhilarating ( Soma ) ’ The word madira ( for wine ) 
hardly ever ooffors in any genuine work of Yedic times. Its 
earliest occurrence is probably in the Mahabharata, Beference 
is also made by modern apologists to the offering of sura in the 
SautramanI isit in honour of Indra. But the circumstances 
are peculiar. SautramanI is only one out of numerous sacrifices 
and the occasions for performing it were rare i. e. it was per- 
formed at the end of Bajasuya and also at the end of Agnicayana 
and when a priest who had drunk too much of soma vomited. 
The most important fact, however, is that the remnants of sura 
offered in SautramanI were not drunk by the priests engaged in 
it but a brahmana had to be hired for drinking the remnants 
and if no brahmana could be secured than the remnants were to 
be poured over an ant-hill (vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 1226 for 
details ). The Kathakasamhita contains an interesting 
passage “Therefore -an elderly person and a youngster, the 
daughter-in-law and the father-in-law, drink liquor and remain 
babbling together; thoughtlessness is sin; therefore a brahmana 
does not drink sura with the thought that * otherwise ( if I drink 
it) I may be tainted by sin’ ; therefore this is for ksatriya; one 
should say to a brahmana that sura, if drunk by a ksatriya, 
does not harm the latter." These passages show that not only 
the priests did not drink sura even in SautramanI but that it 
bad become difficult to hire a brahmana for drinking it by the 
time of the Kiithaka-samhita. The passage of the Vajasaneya 
Samhita 19, 5 relied on at p. VII (of Intro, to ‘Principles of 
Tantra' part It) also refers to SautramanI and to no other sacri- 
fice. The mantra is “Brahma ksatram pavate teja indriyam 
suraya somah suta asuto madaya” and means that “Soma 
when mmed with sura becomes a strong drink and leads to 
intoxication.' The CShandogya V. 10, 9 (q above p 1578 n. 943 ) 
counts the drinker of sura among the five grave sinners. There- 
tore, there is hardly' any analogy between the offering of wine 
in SautramanI and the teaching about offering wine to Deirt as 
provided in the Tantras. Similarly, the reference to the 

does not help at all. 
booiety had advanced far beyond that stage and Mann SI. 63 
looked upon abhicara (i.e. performance of a magic rite like 
S^yenayaga for killing a person) and mulakarma (i e. bringing 

^ 'fiwr u? . 
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undor ono's control a person or a woman by horbs and niantraa ) 
as a sin, though a lessor one (an upapataka). The roforonce to 
the Mahabharata ( Udyogaparva, 59. 5 ff ) is again misleading. 
Wine was drunk by people in the Mahabharata times, but not 
as part of a religious ritual ns in the Tantras, Vide pp 964-966 
of H. of Dh. vol. HI for a note on ‘intoxicating drinks.’ The 
reference to MSrkandoya and other puranas is of no avail as 
evidence, since at least the present author holds that those parts 
of the Puranas wore written and interpolated after Tantrik rites 
had taken a firm hold on some sections of the Hindu society. 
The reference to sexual intercourse in the Mabavrata is most 
misleading. In the Tantras like the Kularnava and the Guhya- 
samaja it is the sadhaka himself who is to praotiso mmlhuna as 
one of the ways of securing marvellous powers and higher 
spiritual attainments. But in the Mabavrata the sexual inter- 
course is by slrangors to the sacriiico (and -not by the yajamana 
nor by any of the priests), is a purely symbolical act and bears 
no analogy to a sSdhaka himself engaging in maithuna as a 
religious rite to placate the Devi. Even a late reformist work 
like the Mahanirvana (VIII. 174-175) expressly says that those 
of the five tattvas which a sadhaka can secure, such as flesh and 
others, should have recited over them the mantra ‘am, hrlm, 
krom, svaha ' a hundred times, that he should reflect that every- 
thing is a product of bia/nna, should close his eyes, should offer 
those to Kali and should himself drink and eat them. As the 
Tantrik proscriptions of the inaUwas for attainment of mira- 
culous powers and of liberation had shocked people and had 
brought the tantras into great disrepute, later Hindu Tantrik 
works like the Saktisangamatantra (between 1555-1607 A D.) 
began to offer symbolic interpretations. They ”” say that the 


1751. Vido H of Db Vol 11 pp 1243-1245 for Ibc Mabavrata, which 
18 ibe last day but one m a sttUra, 



vamr wiera ggt* u^Hmrr-n 32, 13-15 , vide 

VI 9-10 where products of grains of rice, barely or wheat witb ghee or fried 

gram are called muvlua snwru’Rvgl ggrm 

32,25- » 

Vide ■ Sakli and Efefcfa ’ pp. 339-340 where madya, mamsa. matsya and mai- 
thnna are interpreted esoterically for a 'dlvyabhava ' following yogiqitaon 
(chap. VI ) and from SgamasSra One verse from the former may be quoted 
( CotiUmed on ntxt page ) 



Sijm^ohc mterpi-elations of madya, maithuna <S:c. 
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words ‘madya, mudra. maitouna’ &c. are not used m tUe 
ordinary popular sense but in a special esoteric sense, ^or 
example, mudra has several senses, viz. a inixture of jaggery 
and ginger, or of salt and oil-cake or garlic and tamarind toit, 
or iSieat and masa beans, that madya (wine) _ia not what is 
prepared from madhavl (spring flower) but it springs from the 
joyful experience (or rasa) of Sakti, when effort is made to 
awaken the Kundalinl. It may be admitted that some Tantrik 
works and writers divide men into three classes, pasu (thebesti^ 
ones), vira (those that have made great progress on the path of 
spiritual discipline) and daiva (those who are godlike). As 
regards these three, the five makaras are assigned by some 
apologistic writers different meanings. D. N. Bose in his wor 
‘Tantras, their philosophy and occult secrets’ boldly asserts 
(p. 110 ) that the real significance of the five makaras has been 
deliberately perverted by vicious people and explains (Pj 111 ) 
that madya is the nectarine stream issuing from the cavity of 
the brain where the soul resides, matsya means suppression cd 
vital airs, mamsa means ' vow of silence,’ * maithuna ’ means 
‘ meditation on the acts of creation and destruction.’ 


The Tantrikas clothe their practices in bombastic and high- 
sounding words. The five makaras are called panoa-tattvas, 
kuladravyas or kulatattvas. Maithuna is generally referred to 
as pancamatattva, the woman with whom sexual intercourse is 
to be had or who was at least to be associated with a mala in 
Tantra worship is called Sakti (vide Knlarnava VII 39-43 and 
Mahanirvana YI. 18-20 ) or prakrh or lata and this special 
ritual is called ' LatSsadhana * (Mahanirvana I. 52). Wine is 
called tirthavaii ( holy water ) or karana (YIII. 168 and VI. 17 ). 
The MabSnirvana-tantra, though a reformist work and in 
certain cases asking the king to punish drunkards ( XI. 113-121 ), 


{Contmued from last page ) 

vai-ii u RttriiSaH ”. Substi- 
tntional aws are also vartoosly meatioDed for qg, who is the lowest kind 
at the worshippers of Sakti. The V. 113-125 suggests vanons 

substitutes \ii. a jtTgpjf may employ honey in a copper vessel or cow's milk 
or the water o£ coooannt Imit in a hell-melal vessel, that, in the absence of 
flesh, garlic and ginger may be used for flesh, milk of bnflalo or sheep for 
fish, roasted frn'ts and roots for matthuna. It will be, however, noticed in 
the above and also later on that the explanations do not all completely 
agree and llicrcfore raise doubts abont their veracity. 

B. t>. 136 
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waxes eloquent over wine and praises it as Tara in the form ”^3 
of a fluid substance, as the saviour of individual souls, as the 
mother ( or producer ) of bhoga ( enjoyment } and moksa ( libera- 
tion ) and as the remover of misfortunes and diseases and after 
some further praise of wine winds up by saying that those men 
who drink wine according to the rules and with a well-controlled 
mind are gods on earth ( XI. 108 ). For the worship of Sakti the 
five tattvas are absolutely necessary ( Mahanirvana-tantra V, 
21-24 quoted in note 1695 above and Knlarnava V, 69 and 
76 }. Some tantras say that the meaning of tattva differs 
according as the person concerned is Tamasika ( a pain kind of 
worshipper), Bajasifca ( a vira as ha is called), sattvika ( a divya, 
a person who is godlike). Madya means according to various 
TSntrik Texts teal wine as well as a substitute like ooooanut 
water or any other liquid; it also means that intoxicating know- 
ledge that comes of Yoga practices, whereby the worshipper 
becomes senseless as regards the external world. Mmnsa is the 
act whereby the sadhafca surrenders himself and his action to 
Lord Siva, ikfatsya (fish, of which the first part ‘mat* means 
‘mine’) is that psychical state by which the worshipper sympa- 
thizes with the pleasure and pain of all beings. Madlmna is 
the union of the Sakti KundalinI ( the woman inside a man’s 
body ) in the Mutedhara-oakra with the supreme Siva in the 
Sahasraraoakra in the highest centre of the brain and is the 
stream of the sweet juice that drops from the Sahasrara. Prepara- 
tion of hemp ( called vtjaya or ‘ bhang ’ ) is madya for some. The 
Mahanirvana says (VIH. 170 and 173) that ‘madhura-traya 
may be substituted for wine and for ‘Maitbuna’ meditation on 
the feet of the (image of ) Devi andjapa of the desired mantra 
may be substituted. The Kaulavallnirnaya (HI 111) boldly 
states that if a man, after partaking of vijayS (bhang) engages 
in meditation, he sees directly before him the form of tho goddess 
as described in the Dhyanamantra. Some Tantras like tao 


1753 . um !^lw 5 !renuBiR”fH 





Esoteric meaning of ‘ madya * 


mi 


KaulainSnaniriiaya and Bhaskararaya in his commentary 
on Lalitasahasranama say that whan Kundalinl is roused hy a 
yogin and it reaches the thousand-petalled cakra ( Sahasr^ra ) 
from which (that has on its pericarp the moon) drops nectar 
which is figuratively spoken of as madya (vide notes ltl6, 1752 )* 
TheKularnava at first asserts (T. 105-107) ‘Mukti does not 
result from the study of the Veda nor hy the study of Sastras, it 
results from (correct) knowledge alone, that the asramas are 
not a means of moksa nor are the darsanas the means, nor all 
the sastras, that it is knowledge alone that is the cause, that it 
is the knowledge imparted by the teaching of the guru that 
confers mukh, all (other) vidyas are mockery.’ Then in the 
Vedantic strain it affirms (1. 111—112) “ two words ( respectively) 
lead to bondage or liberation viz. ( this is ) ‘ mine ’ or ‘ nothing is 
mine’. A person falls in bondage hy the thought 'this is mine* 
and becomes liberated by realising ‘ nothing is mine ’ and thn.fr. 
that is proper action that does not lead to bondage and that is 
real lore that leads to liberation.” After these high thoughts the 
same Tautra (H, 22-23 and 29) proceeds to Kaula doctrine. ‘H 
a man is a yogin he does not ( ordinarily ) enjoy life, while one 
who enjoys life does not know yoga; but the Kaula doctrine 
wmbines both yoga and bfioga and is superior to all (other 
dMtrines) ; in the Kaula doctrine bhoga turns into yoga directly, 
w at IS sin (acc. to ordinary people) becomes meritorious, 
samsara turns into moksa. Kaula knowledge enlightens him 

whose mind is purified by the mantras of Saiva worship, DurgS 
Worship &o. 


appears to be in two minds to ordinary men 
like the Resent writer. While in one breath as shown in note 
SS tewmmends the drinking of wine and eating of 

doctrine, it also endeavours to 
lil!., ^ nwlcaras as follows (V. 107-112): 

q en y reaching the brahmarandhra from the muladhara, 
there arises the bliss of the union of the Kundalini-Sakti with 

who^s°int^^t^^^ of Intelligence (cif, Siva); the person 
OP tasting the nectar ooz ing from the lotus in the 

nvmv ^ wait 

vcnes M-91 ^ com on araaraiHainii n. 


verses 87-91 - m,,*^ — 

^ (NCr. ed. of X935,. Compare 


Tig reRh -; 

VI. 
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crown of the head is said to drink mdliu (nectar, wine); other 
people drink mefe wine When the adept ‘’s® in Yoga cutting 
the beast ( ego ) doing good or evjl actions with the sword of 
knowledge ( of reality ) makes his mind merge in the Highest, 
ho is said to be eater of pala ( the Highest, flesh). The ( Yogin) 
who restraining the several senses by bis mind concentrates 
them on the Self, becomes ‘matsyasl others are only killers 
of living beings. The Sakti (the woman associated with a 
sadhaka) of a beastly man is unenlightened but that of the 
Haulika is enlightened; he who honours (or resorts to) such a 
Sakti is really a worshipper of Sakti When a man is filled 
through and through with the bliss duo to the union of the 
Highest Sakti with the Self (Siva), that is called Maithuna 
( copulation ) ; all other men are merely licentious persons. 

• The apologists for unpopular Tantrik practices ofiier explana. 
tiona of the five ‘ makaras ’ more or less on the lines of the Kular- 
anava. For example, in his Introduction to the ‘Principles of 
Tantra’ (part II) Arthur Avalon (Sir John Woodroffe) gives 
(pp. OVlI-GVni ) an esoteric explanation of the word ‘drinking' 
used in such a verse as that in the PSranandasutra, ‘Having 
drunk again and again, having fallen upon the earth, then 
having got up and again drunk ( wine ) there is no rebirth.’ 


1756. aiwr ge- i 

ewT vtewni ijv n3i2iw iranFrr wmnw&n n^roi 

^ Inni niPiffnijiT; e 

^ n no^istOiiw 

1 '!? sn# an ii gufme v. i07-liz 

The 4th tattva is JStidra, but the latter ivord is often applied to the Sakti 
associated with a sadhaka. ^ 

1757. ‘Palas'f means 'eater or enjoyer of Fala ’ Pala means 'flesh 
and pala stands for Para (Highest) 'as' rand I are often interchangeable 
in Sanskrit and the root ‘aiS* may mean 'to reach' as well as 'to eat 
Matsyafi literally means 'eater of fish,' but in the esoteric interpretation 
••matsya" stands for 'manas' (mind) plus 'sya' representing 'samyama' 


(restraint) 

- 1758. vihdt »?¥%# i gst* uiwr gsri^^Vwr 

sRofiaS I sswnv ga- gw^ w Rwkn MRRSxjg^ p i? sntras ai-sa . 
the Intro to 'Principles of Tantra’ {part II) p. CVIII. It reads the Ms 
half of the verse as vlwi ga: ifhui innh 
any difference in the literal meaning Vide ^ 

reads ... anawaiH ^ commentator of 

[Contmued on next page ) 




Woodraiffe's explanation of ' tome ’ 


He explains ‘Being thus awakened Kundalini enters the great 
road to liberation (mnkti), that is, the Sushumna nerve, and 
penetrating the centres one by one, ascends to the Sahasrara 
and there coming in blissful communion with the Lord of Lords, 
again descends down through the same passage to the Mul^ 
dbara Chakra. Heotar is said to flow from such communion. 
The aadhaka drinks it and becomes supremely happy. This is 
the wins called Kulamrta, which a sadhaka of the spiritual 
plane drinks ... In reference to a sadhaka of the spiritual 
(adhyatmika) class the Tantra says ‘Pitva pItva..,vidyato’. 
During the first sts^e of Sat-cakra~sadhana the sadhaka cannot 
suppress his breath for a sufficiently long time at a stretch to 
enable him to practise concentration and meditation in each 
centre of Power. He cannot therefore detain Eundalinl within 
the Sushumna longer than his" power of Kumbhaka permits. 
He must consequently come down upon the earth i. e. the 
Muladhara, which is the centre of the element earth, after 
having drunk of the heavenly ambrosia. The sadhaka must 
practise this again and again and by constant practice, the 
cause of rebirth i. e, vSsanS ( desire} is removed." This explana- 
tion sounds very profound and highly psychical, but it is not at 
all convincing. Similarly, the present author wonders how many 
writers on Tantras and how many Tsntrikas understood the 
theoiy of sublimation put forward in * Tantras as a way of 
walization’ (Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. IV. pp. 233-235) 
by way of explaining the insistence on five makaras. The first 
question is: why was it necessary to employ vulgar language to 
describe a state of profound bliss ? Supposing the explanation 
of madya offered by Woodroffe is accepted, what is the explana- 
tion about offering flesh and fish? One cannot easily get out 
?. Md mamsasi' the esoteric sense required by 

the apologists. The gularnava, the Para nanda-sutra and several 

( Ccntuiued from last page ) 

It in a literal sense by citing a passage 

last work ii • The next verse in thU 

^rsls i L' • J 

226 says Mtis the^infaf intercourse in Sricakra and verse 

bearted eierytb.ng is plrfo,? 7 «P«h«t«ible. but to the pnre- 

«, rfL. __? • Texts, vol Vt. ) has the verse rfV™ 

(vi. zs). vrvi... 
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other works almost always employ the words raadya, mamaa 
and fish in the ordinary sense. They rarely, if at all, drop the 
hint that words like matsya and mamsa are being used in an 
esoteric sense and proceed to deal with realities of madya and 
flesh. The Kularnava quotes (11. 126 ) the verse of Manu IX, 93 
( sura vai malam-annanam &o. ), provides for the preparation of 
the three kinds of sura ( V. 15-21 ), and says { V, 30 ) that sura is 
the 12th kind among intoxioants and that there are eleven other 
kinds of intoxicants made from jack-fruit, grapes, dates, sugar- 
cane &c (V. 29 ). In XI. 22-35 the Kularnava dilates upon the 
etiquette to be observed in drinking wine as part of Kaula 
practice. It proceeds ( V. 44 ) to divide flesh into three classes 
viz. of animals that fly in the sky (birds), of acquatio animals 
and of those that move on the earth. The Svaochandatantra 
(a work of great authority in Kashmir Saiviam) prescribes that 
various kinds of fish and meat and other food that can be licked 
and drunk should be poured in front of Siva (image) and one 
should not stint for money. Quotations from ParSnanda-sutra 
(notes 1698. 1703-4) make it perfectly clear that the words madya, 
maxnsa, and maithuna are employed therein in the ordinaiy 
sense. Paranandasutra (on pp. 80-81, paragraphs 69-70 and 
pp 82-83 para. 76-80) describes such obscene details of the 
sadhaka’s sexual intercourse that it is not possible to set them 
down hero. The ordinary worship of Devi was elaborate enough, 
containing as it did 16 upacaras ( vide p. 164 note 420 above). 
Where was the necessity of bringing in wine, meat and 
maithuna as an absolutely neoessary part of the worship of PevI r 
The Kularnava and other tantras praise the Vedas, employ 
vedio mantras and quote”® TJpanisad and Gita passages For 
example, Mahanirvana V. 197 ff employs Vedio mantras ( as noted 
on p. 1058) for sanctifying the five makaras, the three mantras 
• Apo hi stha ’ Bg. X 9. 1-3 in Kamakarana (tbid.IX. 150-152 ), 
‘Tac-oaksur’ Bg. VH. 66. 16 in Kiskramana (j6zd. IX. 163 ), 
•Visnuryonim’ Bg. X. 184. 1 in Garbhadhana ( 
‘Ayamteyonir'Bg.ni.29 10 in the worship of ‘f*/; 

IX 21) and the verse ‘ Kail KaralP ( Mundakopanisad L 2. 4; 


I. II ClScj) 135 (li^obrnns. senes 

of^turmr); wdurd mn uiwrisj TsmwRngif^ 


1760 XII. 33 cites the verse sjjv ^ 

VL 23 ); vide 11. 44-45 for adopting S 

' ••• ' 




TJpanisad and GUa passages cited in Tanlras 1087 
in tTie worship of the seven tongues of Agni. The 

(TOLaU-215) prescribes Gita IV. 24 {brahmSrpanam brahma 
havir) as the mantra to be recited by the leader of ^attva- 
cakra in offering the five tattvas and in sanctifying them In 
spite of all this lip service to the Veda the tantras ignore e 
great moral dangers involved in their persistent teaching of five 
Lkaras and also pay no heed to the impressive advice of the 
Gita (HL 21) that whatever a great or honoured man dmaat 
holds as authoritative is followed by all common peopk. There 
are several lata medieval works about the Kaula cult that speak 
of drinking wine, eating flash and maithuna in the vulgar sense 
as means of Devi worship and yet assert that by doing so mukli 
(liberation) would be secured. Two verses from a ms o 
atantrikwoik called Kaularahaaya ( containing one hundred 

verses) will bring home to the reader how common people 
understood the cult of the makaras,^"^^^ 


Prof Heinrich Zimmer in the ‘Art of Indian Asia' (vol. I 
pp. 129-130) observes ‘such living forms are suggested to the 
Indian artist by a dynamic philosophy that is intrinsic to his 
religious and philosophical tradition, for the worship of the lif^ 
force pouring into the universe and maintaining it, mani- 
festing itself no less in the gross matter of daily experience 
than in the divine beings of religious vision constitutes 
the very foundation of Indian religious life. According to 
this doctrine which was particularly influential in the great 
periods of Indian art, release from the bondage of our normal 
human imperfection can be gained not only through the world- 
negating methods of asceticism (yoga) but equally through 
a perfect realization of love and its sexual enjoyment (bhoga). 
According to this view which has been eloquently expressed in 
the so-called Tantric symbols and rituals of both the Hindu and 
Buddhist traditions, there is intrinsically no antagonism between 
yoga and hhoga. The role played by the guru, the spiritual 
guide and teacher in the stern masculine disciplines of yoga, is 


fiiRww w gar 

iSjsnu I W 5t%r W VV a^ ru. n verses 4 and 7 of 

'Shrrcrv, D C ms. No. 9S9 of 1884-87 copied 1790, i. e in 1734 

A. D. Thistoajbe compared vijth the doctrine of the quoted 

above ( p. 1073 ) There is a ms. m the BORI at Poona (D C. No 994 of 
1891-1895) called which describes tho^ sanctificadons of 

five maVatas with Vedic mantras on the same lines as the 
cited above, 
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taken over in the initiations of bhoga by the devout and sensual 
helpmate. The initiating woman plays the part of Sakti while 
the male initiate assumes that of Siva and both attain together 
to the realisation of the immanence within themselves of the 
oonsubstantiality of the Goddess and the God.’ It has already been 
stated ( p. 1054 ) that Prof. Zimmer is wrong in thinking that 
the Tantrik rites ware systematically disparaged as ‘ vamamarga ' 
by the Indian partisans of Yoga. He is also wrong (p. 130) 
when he says that ‘ throughout the first millenium A. D. they 
(Tantrie rites) were a basic element of normal Indian experi- 
ence,’ There is really very little evidence to substantiate this 
claim. He makes this sweeping generalisation as an art critic 
and historian of Indian Art from the few tantrie sculptures on 
the Purl and other temples in Orissa and some other places in 
India. Vide the well-known work 'Bengal Lancer’ by F. 
Yeats-Brown (London, Golancz, 1930) pp S33-237, where the 
superintendent of the temple of Jagannatha justifies the obscene 
frescoes on the ground that until a man is master of bis gross 
body he oannot see the Godhead and feels sure that future ages 
will look on Tantrik psychology with understanding. 

One or two very peculiar notions and practices of the 
Tantrikas may be briefly mentioned here. The offering of flesh, 
wine and mudra to the devatS with the recital of three 
bijas ‘an, hrim, krom' and the mantras ‘om Anands- 
bhairavaya namsh’ and ‘om Anandabhairavyai namah 
was technically called iuddht The Mahanirvana and 
■Tantraraja-tantra state that to drink wine without iaddhi'^ 


1762. Rm Hwviw ^iVc5 

VI. 13 Sir John WooCroffe offers thej rather amusing 
explanation that wine without food produces greater injury and Ihatyo^a 
of mantra and the performance of other rites were believed by the sadhalas 
to remove the curse from wme and that the sadhaka meditates upon t e 
union of the Goddess and God Siva in the wine, the latt er being Use 
adevata wt oii tn a iiwg awr 

ggmi fa w ^ ?fi wrvvwfi vrft cm 'UuU wra 


Hg l fit-fi n t v IV. 56-60. 

1763, The orspik( 17 25) defines as 

qualities rte (m 28. 31^6) provides that a fk f “ ‘ag 

beautiful wife of another ( or • his own wife or another s ) 

ornaments whose body IB suffused with erotic passion and who has B 

( Continued on next fiage ) 
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was like swallowing poison, that the person doing so would 
BoSer from diseases for a long time, would soon die prematurely 
and that wine was to be drunk even by one who has attained 
some perfection only up till the mind has reached an ecstatic 
state of absorption ( in thoughts of Devi ) and that if ha drinks 
beyond that stage he at once becomes a sinner (vide also 
Kulainava VIX 97-98 for the last proposition ). 

A most revolting rite from the view-point of all unsophisti- 
cated people is what is called * cakrarpuja’ ( worship in a circle ). 
An equal number of men and women without distinction of caste 
and even near blood relations secretly meet at night and sit in a 
circle (vide KaulavaUnirnaya 'ViU, 76 ). The Goddess is repre- 
sented by a yanlra ( diagram ), There is a leader of the cakra. 
The regulations were that only persons who had attained the 
status of Vii a ( defined above in n 1763 ) were to be admitted'’^* 
and pasus (ordinary men with beastly passions not curbed) were 
to be excluded. What assurance was there that the leader of the 
cakra himself possessed the noble qualities mentioned in the 
versa quoted above and would choose only men possessed of 
similar qualities ? The women assembled cast their bodices in 
a receptacle and each of the assembled men secured a female 
companion for that night by lot i. e. by taking a bodice 
out of those contained in the receptacle. The practice of 


( Continued from last page ) 
wwth wine ‘aro ^ m I ... 

I fi,c. The I. 57 refers to the three categories of viz 

auitl (tb,d. I SS) The Taotras contain con- 
A ® °° ****** **'*^*° bhavas. The ICallvilasa-tantra says that men 

ane^iT-**'*’*^****!*^™’^*** and Tretayuga, Vfra only in Treta 

d DTOpara and these two were non-existent in Kali and Paiu-bbava 
remained in Kali (VI. 10 and 21 ). 

relJIl^T f“qabar-s ■Ontiines of the 

^o^Literatareoflndia'p^S. VIII. 204-219 

^lyinfexi. 79. S4. 85. In the awT- 

shonWi7 however, Siva is made to say that the Kaulika-wdhana 
~Smemo;rTf ""** *** ***" other tantras about th^ 

the Kali age became 


H.» 137 
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Srloakra mu&i hare given rise to great obloquy and unpopu- 
larity for the Tantrikas. Therefore, the Xularnava’’^^ advises 
that oakrapuja should be sub i osa. ‘ What happens at Srloakra, 
whether good or bad, should never he uttered (in publio); 
this is the order (of God); one should never give out infor- 
mation about what happens at Gakrapuja The 18th century 
Mahanirvanatantra, which is reformist in oharacter, states that, 
since in the Xali age (in which people are weak and the 
inOusnoe of sinful age is very strong ), for the last tattva ( i. e, 
maithuna ) one’s own wife is alone to be the Sakti beoause in 
that case no fault oan be found or some substitute like red 
sandalwood paste may be employed. In the author’s youth 
whispers floated about that in some towns in Maharastra oakra- 
pu]a was practised, that even great Pandits thought that their 
learning was due to the favour of Devi, that they, though very 
orthodox in other respects, took once a year in DevJpiySa 
thimbleful of wine as prasuda. The learned AohyutarSya*''** 
Modak of Nasik composed at Nasik a work called * Avaidika- 
dhikkcti’ (condemnation of non-vaidika practices) wherein ho 
severely handled the cult of the five makSras. 

Naturally common people, who could not appreciate or 
understand the abstruse and subtle philosophy of Sakti, Nfida, 
Binduand so forth, seized with avidity upon the apparently 
easy path of tvorship of Sakti by the five makSras and the 
mantras, bljas, cakras and the like taught by the Tantras and 
it has been seen above ( pp. 1073-76 ) to what depths some 
persons professing to be gurus, fektas and Tantrikas descended 
in course of time. 

The path of the Tantras was in its higher Ipyel one of 
Upasana or Bhakti, though it very often degenerated into magic 
and moral depravity. The deity worshipped viz. Paramesvarl 


VI 14-15, sm means 'in offericB (> ^ , 

explains Wome“ thal cnuld 

classes.^ (one’s own wife). uufirVI («ifo ol anolher) and uraiWft (» 
■woman who is a oeiya). 

1766 VJdc for Acbynlaraya Modak ■ Taraporevala CommemorMton 
volume’ M the Deccan College Research Institntc, PPjU^O The «ork 
Hnished at Pancava.i in iiVa 1736 Phalsuna bright half 10th (l.«. 

in 1815 A D ) 


Three aspeds of Devi 


idai 


presented tTirae agpaofca to tlie upasaka'^^'’ (devotee) viz. gross 
(athnla), subtle (aufcstna) and para (liigbest). The first aspect 
is represented by the form of Devi with hands, feet and other 
limbs, which is fit for worship with the hands and the eyes of 
the devotee; the second aspect consists of mantras, which are 
fit for apprehension with the organs of hearing and speech 
by those who have the good fortune to receive the mantras 
from a worthy guru. The third aspect ( para ) is one 
to be apprehended by the mind of the sadhaka and described as 
all-pervading consciousness and the like (in NityasodaSiklt 
VL 49-50 ). 


Some modern writers have been somewhat unjnst to the whole 
Tantrik literature in labelling it all as black magic or as full 
of obscenities The present writer is not one of those who some* 
times hold that what is not understood is either false, absurd or 
non-existent. He is prepared to believe that the end and aim of 
a few of the higher minds among Tantrikas and of some of the 
works on Tantra was the attainment of high spiritual powers 
by Yoga practices, the Bealization of the Supreme Tattva 
(Principle) variously designated as Brahma, Visnu, Siva or 
Devi, and Liberation (moksa ). He is aware that many of these 
claim to be based on Vedio traditions, teachings and practices 
and to have further developed the conceptions underlying Yedio 
teachings and ritual and that even the magic rites contained in 
several Tantrik works had their counterparts, though on a much 
raaller scale, in the Bgveda, the Atharvaveda, SSmavidhana 
&ahmana and other Vedio works. The present author, though 
, carefully studied many of the Tantras and the Yogasutra 
bhasya and commentaries thereon, has to 
experience, but heisnotpre- 
pared to deny that prophets, saints, poets and others might have 
mystic visions and experiences. Man’s psychic powers are vast 



wordea aercripiron of {I 138-160) contains a fine! 
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and unknown as propounded in Alexis OarreU’s work * Man the 
unknown* and in ‘Invisible influence’ by Dr. Alexander 
Cannon ( ISth impression, Bider and Oo., London, 1935 ). He 
knows that some of the Tantrik works made a distinction 
between the rules of ordinary social life and conventions 
( samaja-dharma ) and the peculiar forms of Tantrik worship, in 
which, while it lasts, no distinction is made on the ground of caste 
or sex (vide notes 1711 and 1713). It may further be conceded 
that the Tantra works placed women on a footing of equality 
with men, gave them an exalted position and that they endea- 
voured to provide a common platform (as shown in n, 1704 above) 
for differing and wrangling soots of Vaisnavas, Saivas and 
others by putting forward Devi as the object of worship for all; 
but they had not much success as is shown by the facts that 
Vaisnavas and Saivas still carried on their quarrels and that the 
Tantrik texts themselves fall into five classes, viz, Saiva, Sakta, 
Vaisnava, Saura and Granapatya and that there are differing 
doctrines among the Tantrikas called Kadimata, Hadimata &a 

The matters that distinguish Tantrik works from other 
religious literature in Sanskrit are the «« promise of the attain- 
ment of miraculous powers, the Bealization of the one Supreme 
Principle in a short time by means of the Tantrik sMhanU 
‘method or procedure’ (vide Intro, to ‘Principles of Tantra’ 
‘p. XrV), by their insistence on the worship of Devi with 
makaras alone as yielding the desired results (as in Maha- 
nirvana V. 24 ‘ pancatattva-vihlnayam pujayam na phalod- 


1768, Sir John Woodroffe remarka (in tho Introduction to hia 'Princi- 
ples of Tantra ' part Z. pp. Xn-XIV) that the one topic that appeals to 
differentiate Tantras from other religious works is the constituent parts out 
ritual snch as the mantras, bijas. mudras, yantras, bhutasuddin and tha 
It IS mainly by these items rather than by anything else that tho tantnk 
character of a work is established Vide also ' the Saktas ’ by E. A. 

D 137 for a similar view Sir John Woodroffe, while reviewing Payne s 
woy(.n JRAS for 1935 at p. 387), himself agreed that what 
the ^kta ntnal is the mantra and magical sections and that part of it whmb 
deals with the secret ntnal. that, while there is ordinarily no bho& 

( enioyment) where there is yoga, m the ^akta doctrine a 


ana xa, p 
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bliavah’) and on their peculiar ritual of mantras, bijas 
(syllables meaningless to ordinary men), nyasas, mudras, 
oakras, yantras and similar things for attaining their goal 
The condemnation poured on Tantricism is principally due to 
their insistence on wine, meat and sexual unions as the best and 
the only means for the effective worship of Devi, their theory 
that by merely repeating soma mantra or mantras over wine, 
meat and other tattvas, by offering them to Devi and by medita- 
tion on her, one may drink wine or eat meat, when in the same 
breath they say emphatically that partaking of wine and meat is 
sinful without this ritual. This antagonizes those who are not 
kaulas and who hold that this persistent teaching is very 
dangerous for the common run of men and savours of hsTaocrisy. 


Some of the Tantras practically inculcated what appears to 
non-tantrifcas unbridled licence. The Kaulavall-nirnaya (IV. 
15 ff) asserts: 'TheSaktas have no higher means of happi- 
ness and liberation than the fifth tattva (i. e. maithuna); a 
sadhaka becomes stddha only by the (practice) of the fiifth 
tattva. If he resorts only to the first (i. e. wine ) he becomes 
only Bhairava, if only to the 2nd (meat) he becomes BrahmS, 
by the third (fish) he becomes a mahabhairava, by the 4th 
(mudra)he becomes foremost among sadhakas.^^® The same 
Tantra goes further and frankly says ‘ all women are fit for 
intercomse to a (fekta) worshipper except the wives of his 
or of those Saktas who have attained to the status of Vira, 
that for those who have reached the stage of advatta there is no 
prohibition nor is anything enjoined. To the pure everything 
IS P^e. It is only the hankering that is blamable,’ In this con- 
neetion that work advances certain puerile and obscene argu- 
ments (in Vm. 223-225) about illicit or incestuous intercourse 
that cannot be set out here. That tantra does not stand alone 
po 91 ? Statements. For example, the Kallvilasatantra (X 
-21) aUows adulterous intercourse to a ‘ Sakta ’ devotee pro- 


niSuiutuiw r^iT- 
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Tided it is not carried to the last stage of emission and avers 
that, if he observes the condition in the proviso, he would 
become the master of supernatural powers in spite of adultery. 
It should he noted that the author of this work has unabashed 
hatdihood to make Siva tell this to Parvatl. About wine that 
work remarks * just as drinking of soma is prescribed for 
brahmanas is solemn Vedic sacrifices, similarly Wine should be 
drunk at proper times (or according to the practice of Saulas), 
since it confers enjoyment as well as moksa ; drinking wine is 
blamable in the case of those who hanker after benefits or who 
are egoistic; but in the case of those that are free from egoism 
there is neither prohibition (of drinking) nor the enjoining of 
it. One who is free from the fetters of making distinctions 


should practise drinking wine for the purpose of remembering 
the meaning of the mantras and for making his mind fixed (on 
worship ) but he who resorts to wins, and other tattvas merely 
for pleasure is sinful’ The teachings of works like the Kaulfi- 
vall-nirnaya about drinking wine and sexual intercourse with 
all sorts of women as the highest moans of 6akti worship by 


persons professing to headmittnsled to great depravity and sexual 
Immorality and orgies as indicated by the criticism in medi- 
eval works cited above (pp. 1073-76) that regarded TSntrix teach- 
ings as execrable, though some medieval Hindu works admitted 
into religious practices nyasa, mudra, yantra and the like, which 
were deemed to be innocuous and which would be described in 
this work later on. The mere intention of doing good if certain 
conditions were fulfilled is not enough excuse, when it is most 
likely that the means proposed for attaining a high spiritual 
level and for liberation would have the opposite effect on most 
people. Taking all things into consideration, the present 
author is constrained to observe that medieval and recent 
writers who severely criticized Tantrik works were on the whole 
largely justified in their condemnation of Tantrik practices as 
enunciated in many Tantrik works and of the works themselves. 

For one man that attained snper-normal powers, high spirmiw 

level and great mystic experience there must have , 

of hypocrites, charlatans, aud licentious men who deluded tmsW 
and ignorant men and particularly women. ^ 

mo. w itiiwiT ^ ^ ^ 

VIII. 90-91 , nswrfuiwiiw a *1*1^ I 
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Only a few Paranaa like fclie Davlpurana, the Kslika, the 
Davlmah5.tmya in the Matkandeya provide for the employment 
of some of the condemned makaras (madya, mamsa, matsya) in 
the worship of the Great Goddess. From about the 6th or 7th 
century A D. Furanas began to incorporate the special ceremonial 
characteristics of the Saktas and Tantrikas. Apararka quotes 
A passage*™ from the Devlpurana wherein the qualifications of 
a SiASpafca(onewho performs Devapratistha) are sot out, viz. 
be would be the best Sthapaka for establishing images of Devi 
and the Matis, who knows the «5?na(left or opposite) and the 
dokafio (right) path of worship, who has thoroughly mastered 
the veda relating to the Ms^trs (the Mother Goddesses), who is 
clever in the interpretation of Pancaratra works and is proficient 
in the Tantraa of the Mates &o. The Kalika-purana devotes 
many chapters (54 fit) to the description of mantras, kavacas, 
mudras, nyasas &c The Bhagavatapurana also and Agni 
372 31 expressly say that the worship of gods and of Visnu also 
is either laidiki, tantnki or mtsra, the first and third being for 
the three higher varnas and the tanteikl for sudras. The 
Bhagavatapurana refers to the worship of Kesava laid down in 
the Tantras for him who desires to cast out the knot ( bondage 
or grief) of the heart. It (Bhagavata) also mentions™* Vaidikl 
and Tanteiki dlksa (in XI. 11. 37) and refers to the Tanteik 
method of the angas, upangas, ayudhas and decorations in the 
worship of the Lord of Laksmi. Some of the Puranas and 
medieval nibandhas, however, fully utilized what Tantras had 
to say about mantras, japa, nyasa, mandala, cakra, yantra and 


HuraCgwI ) g w i i fi.c snitRi p. le, 

vno then quotes Matsya 265. 1-5 for the qualifications of stbapaha in which 
there is no refetenco to qur, or This and the quotations from 

the Bhagavata indicate that the Matsya was composed some centuries 
before the and stnwaguui 


3% 372 34. 

^ 1773 V iromwil ^ w 

M. 3 47 and 49. Here Rvs^tint refers to the presoribe^n 

^=h unvgq, worls as st^n'MWwgt (V. 93-105) and taken over in late 

** mentioned 

as a means of protection against evil. 
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similar matters. This will he illustrated later by some examploe. 
Even for such a simple and common topic as the 16 iipaosras 
of worship, the Varsakriya-kaumudl (p. 156) and Ekadatl-tattva 
(p. 59) quote the PrapaflasHra-tantra (VI, 41-42), 

The Puranas and some smitis prosoribo short niantroB 
of five, six, eight, twelve, thirteen and more syllables as 
very effioaoious for saourine all ohjoots, A few of thorn 
are set out in the note below. Medhfitithi or Manu soys that 
the word mantra primarily means a part of the Veda comprising 
Pgveda, Yajurveda and Samavoda, treated as such by those who 
have studied the Veda, and that expressions like “Agnayo 
Bvfiha"’™ employed in rites like VaiSvadeva are called mantras 
in a secondary sense by way of praise. The vedio oonooption 
was that a mantra has great potency and that it must bo correctly 
repeated to secure the desired result, that a mantra dofootivo ns 
to accent or as to a letter or wrongly applied did not convoy the 
moaning intended and that becoming a thunderbolt in the form of 
a word or^words it destroys the yajanianct, Vedio mantras are 


1775. V»do V KiUiatiV i I. 73 ff for roferonces lo mndtrns of five or more 
leHers, A paiicalitara mantra fs sms fSraiV (In i&yguw I- 83)! tboEamc 
becomes a mantra of six letters when 'om' is prefixed, Ollier mantras « 
SIX letters are ; wr m avtcifiergih VI. 213 ), aft mil ipov ( 

on era vol r. p. 227), (wdo note 219 above) and two more on 

p, 434 under ' Sndniesaramantro * , ' KhakliolltSya namnli ' is a saflaksatn 

mantra of Adityit quoted from iT^evgum >" (mf 11 . p, 521 ) and 

Kaipatnru on vrala p 9 and 199 (In tbo Inltor it is cnilcd ""“'r 

Nimbasapfami, the description of which is taken f™*” 
parva, chop 215 and 210), mantras of eight Jotters are. art ’em 
(in strtsfguwl. 16.38-39. WBrsm'’! CO 24, quUS. 12°- ’>• ^ ^ 

(in IV. 12, wreaus 63 6. e *>7 snmSi, nEmg 102. 

I. P.I82 as S 5 ,nvw): » mnntra ol twelve 
mslmv (in sjK^g l. le 38-39, wrurog 7,43); tor n mantra of 13 1 
about KPT. vide note 219 above) . mnntraB of 10 letters are 
5 noT (in sTj^cfg. II. 59. -ff ) and (q nfi? t ' 



H-rv-rniia I wiaqinvn-mnnetBt rtqismivPmTU ma a 

««^SS»cna-3in laUlnDr Jha-scmtion) 

1777 Vide 11 of Dh. vol. II. P. 347 and nolo 8 10, where 
the P5ntn’jya.'ikrs is quoled-and the story of the resnlt of t^ons a«e ■ 
ot the word Mndra-iurul,' is brieny set out from Tal, S. II.4. iz 

Sat, Dr I, 0. 3, 8-10. 
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of four classes viz, r/i, ( whieh is metrical), yajtis ( which has no 
restriction as to metre but which must he a sentence ), a aUman 
(which is sung) and mgada (ie. piaisa, meaning words that 
are addressed by one person to another calling upon the latter to 
do a certain act, e. g. the words ‘ srucah sammrddhi, profcsanlr- 
asadaya’. Nigadas are yajus in form but are distinguished 
from yaius by the fact that the former are loudly uttered, while 
a yajus is ordinarily recited in a low voice The most sacred 
mantra is the Gayatri ( Bg. HI. 62. 10 ‘tat-savitur’ &c). The 
Mharvaveda ( h.IX. 71. 1 ) calls it Vedamata ( the mother of 
the Veda ). The Brahadaranyakopanisad ( V. 14 ) contains a 


grand eulogy of the Gayatri.™ Om is a very sacred syllable, a 
symbol of bi aft mo and may be called in the language of the 
Tantras a bija. There are only a few syllables such as om, pliat, 
uasai in the Vedic literature that on the face of them have 
no meaning but are like biyo mantras in the Tantra sense. 
There is a Btjamghantu ( a dictionary of bIja mantras) printed 
in Tantrik texts ’ Vol. I. pp. 28--29 (where monosyllabic bijas 
such as Hrim, aim, Krim, Hum, phat, are set out and described 
in symbolic words indicated in note 1708 above. It is stated 
about a dozen times in the Aitareya BrEhmana viz, it is the 
perfection of sacrifice when it is rupasamrddha ( perfect as to its 
form ) i. e. when the rk verse pointedly refers to the sacrificial 
act that is being performed.™ The Hirukta (I, 15-16) starts 
a lengthy discussion on Kautsa’s view that mantras have no 
wnse (or are purposeless) There is a long discussion in the 
P-^amlmamsSsutra (1.2. 31 ff) on the same lines as in the 
JNiruirta. Jaimini states that there is no difference in the 
meanings of words employed in the Veda and those employed 
by pople and Sahara adds in his bhdsya (onP. M. S I 2 32) 
that mantras are recited in sacrifices only for the purpose of 
conveying or manifesti ng the meaning.i^S' It is Sulk to 

cnlogtes of 302-304 for the meaning and 

«ords of the A,t. Br. -yat Larma Uiyamanam rgabhivada.,' 
i Cijnhnuca on next paee ) 


n. B. 13S 
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define what a vodio mantra is and it is generally understood, as 
said by Sahara, that passages or verses are mantras that are 
recognised as such by the learned The whole Veda is divided 
into five categories viz. VidJn ( hortatory passages as in ‘ Agni« 
hotram Juhuyat’), ?no«t» as, namad/ieya (names such as Udbhid 
in ITdbhida yajeta* or ‘ViSvajit* as in ‘Vitvajita yajeta’), 
msedha (prohibition as in 'ntnrtam vadet’) and aithavada 
(explanatory or laudatory passages as in ‘ Vayu is a deity that 
is swiftest’). The Hirukta ( L 20 ) embodies the ancient view 
that the sages had an intuitive perception of Dharina and they 
transmitted the mantras by oral instruction to those that came 
after them and that had no intuitive perception of Dharina, 
The mantras and slob as were supposed even in the Bg. to induce 
the gods to come to the sacrifices and to bestow on those who 
recited them protection, valiant sons, cattle, wealth, victory and 
all sorts of things (e. g. vide Bg. 1.102, 1-5, D. 24. 15-16, D. 
25. 2, III. 31. 14, IX 20. 7, IX. 72. 9, X. 78. 8, X. 105. 1 ). It has 
been shown above p, 920 ( in notes 4167-4168 ) how the Puranas 
prescribed their own mantras for many religious acts but those 
mantras also are significant and not meaningless. 


Mantras are the very heart and core of Tantrasiastra so 
much so that the Sastra is often spoken of as mantiatastra. 
The theory of Tantrik writings such as the Prapanoasara and 
Saradatilaka about mantras may be briefly stated as follows : 
In the human body there are ten nadls, the three principal being 
Ids ( on the left side from the left testicle to the left nostril ), 
SusumnS ( in the middle of the body in the spinal chord) and 
Pingala ( on the right side from the right testicle to the right 
nostril ). The Eundalinl lies asleep coiled like a snake in the 
Muladhara-cakra. It is a form of tbs iabda-brahma. The DovI 
( or Sakti ) assumes the form of Kundalinl, all gods reside in 
Devi and all mantras are Her forms ( Ssradatilaka I. 55-57 ). It 
has already been stated how from contact with light (Jyotih ) 
Sakti becomes conscious and has a desire to create, then it 
solidifies and appears as a btndu. Through the instrumentality 

I — ■ “ ■ ■ 


{Contmued from lastfagc) 

contain the same doctrine that the PMS and Sahara emphasi ze 

arc * artbapralyayska* ot 'artbaptakasaka*. 5WT on 3TRT5IH^ sinPTni* (K 
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of Kala ( Time ) bindu divides itself into three, gross ( i. e. bija ), 
subtle ( suksma i. 8. nada ■which, is bijabindu) and para(i. e, 
bindu which is karyabindu ). This last is of the nature of an 
unmanifest sound and is called sa6dabra/ima™*“ by the sages 
(Saradatilaka 1. 11-12, Prapancastra I. 41ff). Sabdabxahma 
exists in all things as consciousness; it exists in the bodies of 
living human beings in the form of Kundalinl and then appears 
as letters in prose, poetry and so forth, being carried by Vayu 
(air ) to the throat, palate, teeth &c. The sounds thus produced 
are called aksaras and when written they are spoken of 
as varnas (letters of the alphabet, matfka, which are 50 
from a to ksa ). The impulse to sound production arising 
in muladhara-cakra is called ‘para’ (vak),* it is called 
pasyanti when it reaches ‘svadhisthana-oafaa, madhyama 
in the heart and vaikhari in the mouth. Both aksara and 
varna are Kundalinl made articulate in speech and visible 
in writing. All the mantras ( some say they are nine orores ) 
ate evolved from the varnas of the alphabet that are deemed ( by 
Tsntrikasl to be living conscious sound powers. It is the bija 
mantras like brim, Stlm, krim that make visible the form of the 
Devata (Mahanirvana V. 18-19).*’®® It is wrong to suppose 
that mantras are mere letters or words or language. They 
assume different forms, such as blja-mantras, fcavaca, hxdaya &c. 
The bijamantras like Hrlm (representing Tribhuvanesvari or 
Maya ), Srim^ ( representing LaksmI ), Krim ( representing Kali ) 
cannot possibly be called language, since they convey no mean- 
ing to ordinary men. They are the Devata (IstadevatS of the 
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sUdhalca, the Worshipper) imparted to the sadhaka by the 
qualiiied guru at the time of dlksa ( initiation ). They are not 
eflScaoious if merely learnt by reading books. A mantra accord- 
ing to Tantrik works is the sound body of Sakti charged with 
the vibrations of the spiritual personality of the original 
Tantrika seef of the manha and endowed with a psipetual 
store of power by the Tantrik seer. What is needed to awakeii 
Power in the disciple and to reap the full elfeot of the mantra is 
the touch of the qum, the imagination and concentrated will 
power of the sadhaka. The deity willed that certain letters 
uttered by the seer should as sound or sounds convey such and 
such a meaning and should have a certain potency. The sounds 
represented by the letters are forms of Sivaiiakti i. e ^abdahraJima. 
From this last the whole world proceeds in the form of sounds 
( Sabda ) and the objects ( arilta ) which sounds or words denote. 
The Devata, the mantra and the guru are the essentials of 
sadhana ( prooeduro that leads on to Siddhi, laid down in Tantrik 
works ); the disciple has to revolve in his mind that the three are 
non-difierent. Mantra is not the same thing as a prayer. For 
a prayer a person may employ any words that he may choose, 
but in the case of a mantra definite letters are considered 
necessary, which are deemed to be the forms in which Sakti 
manifests Herself to the worshipper. A mantra may be in the 
form of words that have an obvious meaning or in the form of 
letters arranged in a particular order and that have no meaning 
to the uninitiated. It is recognised in some of the works on 
this SSstra that thought has creative power, that each person is 
Siva, and can attain to higher and higher spiritual levels 
depending upon his ability to realise himself as Siva Thoughts 
are real, kind thoughts will do good to ourselves and to those 
around us, evil thoughts and wishes of others may cause us 
suffering. 


Tantrik works have their own mantras and they also 
employ Vedio mantras. For example, the mantra ‘ Jatavedase 
sunavama ’ { Itg. L 99 1 ), though addressed to Agni, is employed 
in later works for invoking Durga, the mantra ‘Tryambakam 
yajamahe* (Pg VIT. 59. IS) is addressed 

Mrtyunjaya-mantra or mrtasanjlvml mantra in Tantrik worta 
and is prescribed for purifying the mind < f f ‘ ^ 

Mahanirvana (VIII. US). Similarly, the Gayatrl mantra (g.™. 

1 01 is emuloved by the Tantrikas. Vide Saradatilaka XXL 1 » 
and 16 (latter for dliydna of Gayatrl) and Frapanoasara, w 
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devotes the whole chapter 30 to the explanation o£ om, the vuahftts 
and the words of the Gayatrl and Gayatrl-sadhana). The 
Mahanirvana prescribes the performance of VaidikI sandJitja to 
be followed by the Tantrikl sandhyd. The Tantrikl Gayatrl is 
* Adyayal vidmahe PatameSvaryai dhimahi t tan-nah KaU praco- 
dayatii’ (Mahanirvana V. 62-63) Even Sudra Tantrikas were 
to recite this last, while the three higher classes were to repedt 
the vediC Gayatrl employing om, si im and aim before it respec- 
tively. The importance of guru, mantra and devata is emphati- 
cally brought out in the following verse ‘the person, who considers 
gnm as a mere mortal, a mantra as mere letters and images ( of 
deities ) as mere stones falls into Hell The Eudrayamala 
says ‘ If Siva is angered, Guru can save ( the pupif ), but if Guru 
is angered, no one can save ( the pupil ) 


The Parasuramakalpasutra, Jnanarnavatantra, the Sarada- 
tilaka and almost all Tantrika works say that mantras possess 
wonderful and inconceivable powers, that a follower of 
Tantra secures all powers by following the practices of the 
school of his guru traditionally handed down and by faith, that 
mantras are the means of securing the fruits desired, that the 
authoritativeness of TantraSastra depends mainly on the faith 
of the followers of the sSstra , that the sadhaka should come to 
feel that guru, mantra, the deity, his own soul, mind and life- 
breaths are all one and then he will possess the knowledge of the 
Highest Self, Some ot the Tantrik works contain most exag- 
gerated praises of mantras, particularly the Srlvidyamantra of 
sixteen letters; e. g. Jnanarnava says ‘Even crores of Yajapeyas 
and thousands of ASvamedhas are not equal ( in merit ) to even 
the utterance of Siividya and so also gifts of crores of Kapila 
cows cannot be compared to one utterance of ^rividya (24th 
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palala, veisea 74-76 ), Vide Agnipurana 135. 51-55 for mantras 
employed in killing an enemy, chapters 134 and 135 for Trai- 
lofcyavijayavidya and Sangramavijayavidya Teapeotively, 

Niunberless mantras are contained in the Tantras made 
from different arrangements of the constituent parts of a 
mantra. The Mahaniryana first gives a mantra of ten syllables 
as noted below and then hy different arrangements of the letters 
and by addition of certain other syllables and words like 
‘Kalike’ it forms twelve mantras, remarks that there are crores 
of mantras and that the mantras contained in all Tantras are 
all mantras of the Great”*® Devi, 


The word matUra is explained as derived from 'man' to 
think and 'trai' or *tra'. YSsfca’s Nirukta (VII. 13) derives it simply 
from ‘ man ’ The Knlarnava says ‘ mantra ’ is so called since it 
saves from all dangers, as the sadhaha thereby is led to ponder 
over God of immeasurable refulgence that is the only principle 
( in the world )’ A similar derivation is given by Eamapurva- 
tspanlya Upanisad, by the PrapaScasSra and other Tantras.”® 
Numerous varieties of mantras called Kavaoa, Hrdaya, Dpshr- 
daya, Netra, Astra, Eaksa and so forth ate pacified in the 
Tsntrik texts, one or two of which may be illustrated in the note 
below and the rest ate passed over for reasons of space.”® 


1786. The manlra of ten syllables in V. 10-13 is jreil® 

nrft'vE Then U proceeds • ‘av Jirm Ul^war' 

rr^iraat i a iw rwm ii esi- 

V 18-19. 
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Classificahon of maidias into male &c. 

The Satadatilaka divides mantras into male, female and 
nenterjmaaonline mantras end in ‘hum' and ‘phaV, female 
mantras in ‘svaha’ and neuter mantras end with ‘namah . 
This is stretched further so as to apply to letters viz. the vowels 
r r, 1 1 are said to be neither and the rest are said to be not 
neuter but only short and long ( ^aradatilaka, "VI. 3 and 
Raghavahhatta thereon). Saradatilaka (from chap. VH to 
XXni) is devoted to mantras of Sarasvatl, Laksmi, Bhuva- 
nesvaii, Tvarita and others, Durga.^s? Tripura, Ganapati, Oandra- 
mas. Many of the mantras are to be repeated thousands of 
times or lakhs of times in order to secure full effect. For example, 
in X 105-107 the Saradatilaka prescribes that a certain mantra 
should be repeated five lakhs of times and then fifty thousand 
ahutis of ghee should be made and worship of the Devi with the 
procedure prescribed should be performed. The worshipper then 
secures whatever he may desire and can make kings sub-servient 
to his will Another noticeable feature is that the mantras are 
treated like the mantras of the Veda and mention is made in the 
manner of the Anukramante of the sage, the metre, the deity 
and the viniyoga ( or purpose for which it is to be used or 
employed). Though the Saradatilaka is a sober work free 
from the sexual practices of Vamamarga, still it does contain 
mantras for magical purposes suoh as bringing women under 
control (IX. 103-104, X. 76),*”® bringing about the paralysing or 
the death of an enemy by mantras ( XI. 60-124, XXI. 95 
XXILlff). 

The Buddhist Tantras did not lag behind the Hindu Tantras 
in the matter of the potency of mantras. The Sadhanamala*”* 

1789. The IS ‘sir ^ g fifiv sm: I ( XI 1-2] and then 
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»i?uiiiv ?t»tin<ra^ ijgnb 1 «6id p 87; the 
( Conttnuied on next fiage ) 
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asserts that there is nothing that cannot be accomplished by 
mantras if proper procedure is followed. For example, it says 
that a certain mantra that is a prince among mantras confers 
Buddhahood, what need is there to say about othere siddhis, that 
by another mantra even Buddhahood which is extremely difficult 
to attain is like a jujube fruit placed on the palm of the hand 
and that a certain mantra (of unmeaning words ) if repeated five 
times at three periods in the day viz. the morning, noon and 
evening, makes even a fool (lit. an ass) master of three hundred 
works. The Buddhist Tantras also prescribe repetition of 
mantras for a lakh”“ of times (vide Sadhanamala, vol I, No 165 


( ContUMCd from last i/age ) 
chap, 21 (B I. series ed by Dr. Naheaksha Dutt, 1952) 
coDtains several URwra (Talismamc sentences), one of which may bs cited 
here (p 26?) ‘am Tgg amni 

3S[Hi aii aistwin giv dc^i'tw wiei’ 

1792. aftuiBrai^gi emu smsBrai vig^is amv * 

ftm enipn^ i^tsria ^ =3 smvO i rnmunHi 

vol I. p. 221. sTTifr here means Goddess Tfra The most famous mantra among 
Buddhists IS 'Om Manipadme hum ’ where 'mampadme' is vocative (and 
probably refers to Tara deity, who has a jewel lotns). Vide Dr. F. W Thomas 
lOjRAS for 1906 p. 464. It is often rendered as 'Hail, the jewel lotus'. 
While these pages were passing through the press the present author 
received a work called ' Foundations of Tibetan mysticism ’ according to the 

Esoteric Teachings of the Great Mantra ’ Om Mam Padme Hum’ by Lama 

AnagariUa Govinda (pub by Rider and Co London, 1959) It w impos- 
sible to deal with this-ivork in this note He states that the Mantra 'Om' &c. 
is dedicated to Avalokitewara (a fine photographic plate of whom occurs 
as the Frontispiece). None who is not a confirmed Tibetan Buddhist 
scholar or monk will accept his interpretations of the words of the 
On p, 27 he states that the mantra is pronounced in Tibet as ' Om Mant 
Feme Hum’ and that the complete formula is 'Om .. Hum, Hrili ' (p. 231) b 
on dp. 84 ff. he scouts the idea that tantrism is a Hinduistic reaction ta 
over by later Bnddhist schools He offers different esoteric meanings o 
the words of the mantra o g on p. 130 he says 'omis the 3==“* 
universality. Hum is the descent of the states of universality into the 
of the human heart' , on p. 131 ‘Om is the infinite, but Hum is the 
the finite, the eternal in the temporal' &c., on p 230 'In the Om. " f 

r„cetheif«r«»dk^« and the «73tcry of the universal bod^ 

SambhogakSya. in the Padma we experience the N.rmanataya, m h 

any mantra may be made to yield similar senses. 
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p. 336 and No. 108. p. 231). Some of the mantras embody the 
doctrines of Mahayana with the addition of syllables like om, 
phat, svaha ( such as ‘ora sunyata-jSanhTajrasvabhava- 
tmakoham ’ in Sadhanamala vol I. p. 63 ). The Prapancasara, 
which is ascribed to the great advaita teacher Sankaracarya and 
on which Padmapada is said to have written a commentary 
(both published by A. Avalon in Tantrik Texts, vol. XVIII— XIX, 
1935), contains a mantra called Trailokya-mohana for the 
purpose^’®* of the six cruel magic rites and (in 34. 33) describes 
a ijantra ( diagram ) by worship of which a sadhaka can make 
a woman smitten with passion for him and draw her to him. 
This, among other matters such as ungrammatical forms, raises 
grave doubts as to whether the work was really composed by the 
first SankarSoarya. It may, however, be stated that the learned 
B^havabhatta in many places in his commentary on the 
Saradatilaka (such as I. 7, 8, 12) quotes the Prapancasara 
( I 42, 44 ) as the great Scarya’s work and several later writers 
do the same. It has to be borne in mind, however, that about 
400 works are ascribed to the great advaita AcSrya and that 
B§ghavabhatta was separated by at least seven centuries from 
the great Aoarya and his ascription therefore cannot be accepted 
with implicit faith without more evidence. 


Several Puranas are affected by the theory about the power 
of mantras of the Tantrika type The Garuda-purana (I. chap. 
f and 10 ) employs many monosyllabic unmeaning mantras like 
hram, ksa^, hrlm, hum, huh, srim/hrlm and says ( I. 33 ) that 
om KhakhoIkSya Suryamurtaye namah ’ is the mulamantra 
or the Sun and this mantra is employed for sun-worship in an 
early digest like the Xrtyakalpataru on vrata (p 9 note). The 
(Brahmaparva 215 4) gives ' Ehakholkaya 
worship. The Bhavisya 

SS II the mantras for hrdaya. 

h38 ^ins a long prose mantra of Oamunda The Agnf- 

1794 Agn.-purana Chap 13S deals with the six cruel acts. 

(iftFt 39 9 ffT l i 

^^•wgreviqn 29 L trargogiv i 5 r,'t 

H. n. 139 
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purana also contains many mantras of the Tautrik type. Chap. 
131 verses 15-17 provide’”^ for a mantra whereby enemeis ara 
brought under control (as noted below) and verses 17-19 speak 
of a mantra for paralysing (s/amW/ana) of an enemy. Chap. 
133-135 of the Agni contain several mantras of the Tantrik 
type. Chapter 307 contains several mantras of bringing under 
control the three worlds. 

A mantra called MahaSveta is spoken of in the Bhavisya- 
purana which is mentioned in the Krtyakalpataru on vrata (p. 9) 
and in Ekadasitattva p. 40 and it is ‘ hram hrim sah ’ and the 
]apa of that mantra on Sunday with fast is said to yield what 
one desires.”®* 


The later medieval digests on Dharmadastra adopt the 
PranapratisthS-mantra evolved by the Saradatilaka (XXni. 71- 
76). The Devapratistha tattva*®” (pp. 506-507) quotes these 
verses from Saradatilaka, sets out the mantra and explains the 
verses at length. The Divyatattva also ( pp. 609-610 ) does the 
same The Vyavaharamayukha (p, 86) sets out the same 
mantra for the consecration of the image of Dharma in the 
ordeal of Dharma without expressly naming the Saradatilaka. 
The Hirnayasindhu (pp, 349-350 ) has an elaborate rite of the 
Pranapratistha of images full of Tantrik elements like the words 
vasat, hrIm, and phat and employs the same procedure as the 
one prescribed by the Saradatilaka without expressly mentioning 
the latter. The Saradatilaka appears to follow earlier works 
like the Jayakhyasamhita (Fatala XX) and Prapanoasara- 
tantra ( 35. 1-9 ff ). 


1795. usv wm i%s =5 « 3= 

arijr 121 15-17 



t7Q7 Ssnv Jwg-I anfr 

a Goddess then tho 

.rdwinnywhos^wagewto , 

words aiguvi o'^ 3^ ^re to b zsm in Ibe technical 

• sets out the momramitOT of 40 letters from aigcv to 
language of Tantrik works 
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Eeasons of apace preclude further illustrations of the use of 
Tantrik mantras by medieval digests on DharmaSastra. One 
matter of contrast between Vedic mantras and sonie Tantrik 
mantras may be noticed. A Vedic mantra, according to 
Jaimini (I 2. 32 ), was significant, but the Tantras go so far as 
to teach the repetition of mantras that have no meaning or that 
contain the letters of the mantra in reversed form. For example, 
the Kallvilasatantra ( XXH. 21 ) says that the reverse of the 
three letters of the mantra 'om Durge’, as ‘rgedn om’ yields all 
desires ('rgedu om tryaksaram mantram sarvakamaphala- 
pradam)'. The Sad-dharmapundarlka*^ (a standard Work of 
MahSyana Buddhism) chap. 21 (text edited by Kern and 
Bunyiu Nanpu, 1912 and translated in S. B. vol. XSI. 
pp 370-375 ) contains spells ( called Dharanipadani). It should 
not be supposed that spells were peculiar to Hindus or Buddhists. 
Many ancient peoples believed that words and letters have magic 
power and that belief led on to another belief that it did not 
matter even if the letters and words had no sense. E. J. Thomas 
in ' History of Buddhist thought’ ( reprint of 1953 ) states that 
spells similar to Hindu and Buddhist types exist in old English, 
Old High German and Keltic ( p. 186 ). 


The repetition of mantras, Vedic as weU as Tantrik, is 
called 'Puratoarana’*'^ ( which literally means ‘performing or 
carrying out before ’ ). The Mahanirvana ( VII. 76-85 ) sets out 
various modes of purascarana ( brief as well as elaborate ). One 
way M to bring together five tallims on the Uth tithi of a dark 
fortnight or on a Tuesday or Saturday, then the Devi is to be wor- 
Blupped and the worshipper is to repeat ten thousand times with 
Bingl^inindedness the mantra in mahdmsd (midnight), then 
ne IS to feed persons devoted to brahman and becomes one who 
has carried out puratcarana. Another way is that he should 
repeat every day one thousand times the mantra beginning on 
a Tuesday up to ( including ) the next Tuesday, so that by 
repeating the mantra m all eight th ousand times on eight days, 

or maybe set out hero by 

yo\ XXI which ^ 5# 3# P.372 ofSBE 

ate ,n the vocative for 3 ^ for 

satiaiiUfiiMth water the deity and the pitrs ^ 
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he will be deemed to have performed purascaraoa. Sometimes, 
it is prescribed that a mantra such as ‘ Sivaya namah ’ ( this 
is five-lettered mantra ) or ‘Om Sivaya namah’ (asadaksara 
mantra ) should be repeated 24 lakhs of times and the sadhaka 
should offer into Agni twenty-four thousand ahiitis oipayasa. 
Then the mantra becomes perfect and confers on the sadhaka 
whatever he desires. The Xularnava states that Purascarana 
is so called because by the five-fold upasaiia the deity desired 
(as if) moves before the worshipper for conferring on him 
her favour. A mantra like the Gayatrl to be repeated 

every day 1008 or 108 or 10 times. This reguirement is in 
keeping with what the Puranas and DharmaSastra works say, 
Por example, the HaradapurEna ( 11. 57 54 ) provides that a 
mantra is to be repeated 8, 28, or 108 times. The Ekadasltattva’®* 
quotes DevipurSna for the proposition that the offerings in the 
homa to planets should be 108, 28 or 8 according to one’s ability. 


Baghavabhatta in his commentary on Saradatilaka (16 56 ) 
has a very exhaustive and learned note on the details of 
puradoarana that are common to all mantras. According to the 
Vayavlya-samhita‘®®* the perfecting of the procedure of the 
mulamantra is called purascarana, since it has to be practise 
before the acts in which it is to be employed The Kularnava’ 
provides that there are at least five constituent elements of 
purascarana viz. puja ( worship of the desired deity ) three times 
a day, japa (muttering of the mantra), ta-pam, homa, and 


1800 gqv ^ milr nvq ' U3’ xtrSUtmuOT 

5nr?t" is Z. 15-16. The fi«f 

verse says that fiRtv or an vm is the mantra o. Siva. 

1801. ntwcti'ts i s^wla *rairv * 

ggtorai? 87 

1802 smlwf ar 5ta VT qsimrv vr i omar ftrml 

VIII 79 : compare iignqsihtw pp 59 dhwvvim? gmgrw 

a5iik'8?nvt m RtuvS n 

1803 ^ wd 

(giSt^tnrcvipiimqi qwl i3{a^«nv =awnqi . 

of P 99 fftsiavHjuitvnlrfavnnnq 
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dinner to brSbmanas , that if any one of these cannot be carried 
out, then be should perform japa of the mantra twice as many 
times more as the number prescribed for that constituent, that, 
in the absence of some constituents, by providing a good dinner 
to brahmanas everything becomes successful and that if one 
mantra is perfected by performing the five constituents 
mentioned above, then he secures stddht of aU mantras. 
Eaghavabhatta suggests another way of pura&carana viz. one 
should be pure, observe a fast and then in an eclipse of the 
sun or moon should stand in the navel deep water of a river 
directly falling into the sea, should recite a mantra with 
concentration of mind from the time the eclipse begins till its 
end, thereafter perform homa and the rest in order reducing each 
to 1/10 of the number of japa recitation, then secure the guru’s 
contentment ( by gifts ) and that by this method mantra becomes 
perfect and the deity becomes favourable The Kaulavalinirnaya 
describes (14th patala, verses 75-260 ) a terrible sadhana whereby 
in a single night a sadhaka secures mantra-siddhi viz. by going 
to a cemetery or other lonely spot after one watch of the night, 
securing the corpse of a candala, or of one who is killed by some 
one with a sword or one bitten by a snake or a young handsome 
warrior dying in a battle (not killed by himself ), he should 
wash the corpse, offer worship to it and to Durga and repeat the 
mantra (‘om Durge Durge raksanl svaha’). If he is not 
frightened by the terrific sights that he may see and after 
following a very long procedure he secures maiUi asiddhi. The 
Tarabhaktisudharnava {taranga IX pp 345 ff) describes the 
savasadhana-vidhi’ and so does the Kulacudamani-tantra 
( iantnk texts, vol IV. ) VJ. 19-28 


further quotes a passage ’8“ to the effect 
at If the sadhaka satisfies his guru who is a form of the deity 

W sCltira 1 q by nuwg on le se and by wm 
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worshipped, he would secure perfection of mantra even without 
puraSoarana, that puraScarana is the main seed ( cause ) of ( the 
perfection of) mantras, that whore the number of times a mantra 
is to be recited is not expressly stated, it should be repeated 8000 
times. Haghavahhatta quotes a verse saying that just as a man 
in the grip of diseases is incapable of performing all actions 
a mantra devoid of puratcaraua is declared to be in a similar 
condition 

The Agnipurana, Eularnava and Saradatilaka lay down 
rules about the places where purasoarana of a mantra is to be 
practised. The following places are oommended^’’^ for those 
who are engaged in perfecting a mantra, viz holy places, river 
bank, caves, mountain top, ground near a thlha, confluence of 
rivers, holy forests and parks, the root of a bilva tree, mountain 
slopes, temple, seashore, one’s own house or any place where the 
mind ( of the sadhaka ) feels happy. Rules were also laid down 
as to the food on which the sadhaka was to subsist during the 
days of puraScarana viz, food**® obtained by begging for alms 
(for b7 cJimoLcartn and 2/a<* ), havtsya food ( prescribed for vratas ), 
allowed vegetables, fruits, milk, bulbous roots, barley meal The 
Mantramahodadfai ( 25. 66-71 ) sets out what is havisya food in 
santi and proper food in the other cruel rites Baghavabhatta 
( on 16. 56 ) adds many rules from other sources, such as the 
sadhaka performing puraScarana should avoid sexual intercourse, 
flesh, wine, should not speak with women and dudras, nor speak 
untruth, nor pamper his senses, should carry on the japa from 
morning till noon, should not allow a break, should repeat the 
mantra the same number of times every day. 


(Conimued from last pa&o) 

l mraug on 56. The verse sr... 

occurs in Xn 108 (reads TOm swnRth'f**? 

tSiisa. > ruR' on 16- 5®- 

This mantra is q by of P* **54 (but reads ) 

WTuei- sn&s 

1807. 3i?i ilvgjn wf" 

^ 

22-24, a TT g T= II 138-140 (except the last half verse) , vide sntHWWIinii 
20 52-53 for similar provisions __ 

1808. Siacv fSRnii^ 'I’i^ ^ WJvfrtTOl 

ap^ erwl 5IR^'II 140-141, for vide H. of Dh vol IV p. 

note 343. 
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The Jayakhya-samhita ( 19bh patala, verses 13-33 ) says 
that, for three years after the sadhaka begins purascarana of the 
mantra chosen, various obstacles and disturbances present them- 
selves but if his mind and action are not affected by them, then 
from the 4th year he comes to be served by disciples that 
surrender everything to him, that after seven years even proud 
kings approach him for favour, after the 9th year he notices 
many wondrous things such as joy, sound dreams, sweet music 
and fragrance,^®'*’ hears loud vedic recitation, he eats and 
sleeps little ( yet does not become lean ), that these are signs 
of his having reached perfection in the mantra. The 
same work provides that such signs he should not divulge 
to any one but his own guru and if he divulges those 
happy signs to others siddhis run away from him 
( 19. 34-37 ). The same SamhitS ( 15. 186-188 ) provides that 
the syllables sv€.hli, svadha, phat, hum and namah are to 
be respectively employed in homa, in rites for manes, destructive 
activities, creating hatred among friends and for securing 
wwfcw. All tantrifc works emphasize that mantra must be 
received from a qualified guru and the sadhana of the mantra 
niust be done under the guidance of the guru till the disciple 
himself becomes a stddha. As shown above it was believed that 
mantras would confer the highest spiritual and supernormal 
powers, would bring to the sadhaka all desired objects and moksa. 
The Kularnava states ‘It it declared in the doctrine taught 
by Siva that without dikss there would be no moksa, that diksa 
cannot be had without an acsrya (guru) and that mantras would 
yield no fruit unless a guru instructs (a disciple) about them 


1809. The Yogasutra III 36 and bhasya thereon state that some of the 
porters developed are that the yoga expert hears divine music and receives 
the impression of fragrant scents In 'Bengal Lancer’ F Yeats— Brown 
(London, 1930) narrates <pp. 2-16-247) how he had the experience that 
the room in which he and his American friends were sitting was filled by 
a jogic teacher who wore nothing but his dhoti with the perfnme of attar 
of roses, then with the scent of violets, musk, sandalwood, with nothing else 
with him except cotton wool on which he focussed a magnifying glass The 

S'EOS of the effectiveness of voea nran.... 

^ va. i xiv, 3 - 4 . 
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It was further provided that there was no siddhi (miraculous 
powers due to mantras) nor moksa for him who had not had 
diksa performed for him, that therefore a man should by all 
means receive diksa from a guru and that when one is endowed 
with the ceremony of diksa the distinctions based on caste vanish 
and a sudra and a brabmana cease to be so (when both have 
undergone diksa) It was held that, if a person were to engage 
in the japa of a mantra written in a hook, he would not secure 
Biddhi and he would surely meet losses at every step. 

In the Mahanirvana ( IL 14-15 and 20 ) it is said that Ved'io 
mantras yielded desired results in Satya and other yugas, but in 
Kaliyuga they are like serpents without poison or like dead ones, 
that in the Kaliyuga the mantras declared in tantra works yield 
fruits quickly and are commended for employment in all actions 
such as japa and sacrifices. There is no such path as the one 
propounded in Tantras that would lead to nioksa or to happiness 
in this world and the next. The Mahanirvana prescribes that 
‘ om sac-cid-ekam brahma ’ is the beat of mantras (lH. 14), that 
those who perform theupasana of the highest biahma are in need 
of no other sadhans and that by the mere perfection of that 
mantra the individual soul merges in brahma So MoKsa 
was one of the aims. Another aim was the attainment of 
miraculous or supernormal powers The Prapancasara enume- 
rates the eight siddhia and states that one who is endowed 
with these eight is a liberated soul and is apoken of as a yoym. 
The theory of siddhis is an ancient conception and occurs in the 
Apastamba-dbarmasutra. The eight siddhis are named and 

1811. i avwr 

XIV, 97 and 91 

1812 VST annul I «T svv snvS vt at » 

q. by viqqvrg on iv. i. 

1813, qtsTgrtqunsnn i n?ws?oirnifoi pigmv) 

nmPlulof III 23-24 The is an »njr and it IS preceded by q, jfl 

or eft according as flea, ntVT or is to be worshipped HI 35-37). 

1814. siiSini ntfnr frat nRnr arfftfirlisr etljw wi snli rnieiw 

^iVHxsvitor nfttSTBvir fl ^iq*5TR iniaRH^ i®- 

For a personal experience of levitation in modern times, vide * The invisible 
influence’ by Dr Alexander Cannon (15tb impression, 1935) chap II. PP- 
39-41, The tSveu? ( PP. Z16-17) quotes a long prose passage from 
the ancient writer who names and illustrates the eight siddhis or 
vibhutis (omits ir^in and adds vmqnumnPlW )• 

181S sisniq ^ g ' g q R fgqi v«n q§ ijntrqi^' ^ jTsrspmr 

3Uq U. ^ II 9. 23 6-7 
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explained in the YogaautrabhSsya as foUows . 

(becoming smaU like anatom, atomization), laghiman den- 
tation), mahiman (becoming magnified like a mountain or the 
sky, magnification), prapti ( all objects becomii^ neai to him 
such as touching the moon with one's fingertip, extensiOT), 
ptakamya (the non-obstruction of his desire such as dmng into 

the earth underground and coming up as if he were in water), 

vatitva (mastery of the five elements and their products such 
as a jar), iSitva (sovereignty over ttie production, absorption or 
arrangement of elements and their products ), yatra-temavasa- 
yitva (the power to determine things according to his wish or 
will i. e, he may will that poison should have the effect of nectar 
and brings about that result X A siddha would be one who has 
secured these eight siddhis. The Gita (X. 26 ) says that the 
sage Kapila is the great one amor® siddhas ( ‘ siddhanam kapilo 
munib,’). The Yogasutra further speaks of siddhis as fivefold 
viz. proceeding from birth, from drugs, from mantras, from 
tapas ( austerities ) and from concentration. There were other 
objects also sought to be achieved by mantras, such as the six 
cruel rites and making women to have passion for a man. This 
shows that not only TSntrikas, but those who practised yoga 
believed in the power of mantras to confer supernormal powers 
on the yogin. The Yogasutra provides that some of the siddhis 
( as in m, 37 ) are obstacles to the attainment of samadhi and 
they are siddhis only to those 'who have awakened from 
trance. Yaj (HI. 202-203) provides that the power to 
disappear, to enter another body and temporarily to abandon 
one’s body, to create at one’s will objects-these and other powers 
are characteristic signs of the attainment of siddhis by Yoga 
and that when one attains perfection in Yoga one can oast away 
the mortal coil and be able to become immortal in brahma. 

A great deal is said about the six cruel rites in the Tantras 
such as Fiapancasara (Y), SEradatilaka (23. 121-145), Saktt- 
sangamatantra ( Kallkhanda VJll, 102-106 ), Mantramahodadhi 
(25th Taranga). The Saradatilaka (23. 137-141) deals with 
the six methods or arrangements of mantra along with the name 
of the enemy against whom the six rites were to fas practised, 

i amrerlu-, ertv- 

1 in. 44 , 1 
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VJS-. Uin nrrntinninoHln callnd orathann, rtrhnbfia, mmpitla, 
TiHiJiititu, jwhI jnUntft. TIicito nro ftll passod ovor hero. 
l?nl il. nppf.in llml nvon llio onriy riirrmnq woro inflnoncodby 
flip*! «if black nififrJc. For otamplo, Iho Malsyn’*’® raya ' in 
(('rciUtif' onmily atnonir frionda or among llioao 
v/lio lo%i' oiin nnolhpr) and in abhtciiru, a triangiilnr knndn ia 
ri't’onnnoT)dp<] and lioiiin oltonld ho offorod in ib liy priosts bhat 
w’Par rod iJim pfr. and rod nndnhv'ood paste, that wear tho sacrod 
thread in tlio ntrt'a way. Hint put on rod tiirbana and rod 
Rannonls, the fuel iliek*. ahoukl ho nmoarod witli tbo fresh 
hlood of crown colluctod in Ihrcp vcajols and should bo oftorod with 
tho left hand holding Iho hones of a linv. k. Tiio priosts ahoitld have 
thoir hair untied on tho head and should contoinplato tho befalling 
of evil on the enemy ; they nhould recite iho mantra ‘durnnlri- 
yfis-tapniai janln* and nlno tho syllables 'hrim' and ‘pbat* and 
lm\iTig rocfled ovor a raror tho mantra used in ^ycnayepa, tbo 
prio'il should cub into pieces an oiripy of tho onemy with that 
rnror aiid throw into tho firo tho pieces of tho effigy. This rite 
yields renUs only hero ( in tlii*’ world ), bnt no good results in 
tho next world and thcroforo one (who engages in this rito) 
Blionld Ihon perform a sSiitl. Tho Mnlsya also provides for 
a rito for hringing a person (or a woman ) undor control or for 
«erOf(»i« ( chap. 03. ISO-ldS) It is possihlo that tho Tantrikns 
and tho Mntsya both dovolopod thoir magic rites of six kinds 
from Iho SyonnySga inontionod in tho Brrdimanas and &auta- 
Bulras. Tlio Agnipnr.lim ( chap. 138 ) also deals with those evil 
ritos. Tho Ahirbndhnya-sainhit3, though mainly a work of tho 
Pfincarutra cull, is full of loro on mantras,*'’*’ In chap. 5S (verses 

161b. ei^iToisnlsn'i 'u iusWr gpirnsnih • ... uin i5sT ssKSTesni' 

tinm I rtiTiBB'iti^'irariq’i i ■nqinwvnii^'nw^'rHn^t ^ 

ulfluT mntr^ » chpnngsjroSRg wnrRruliwR'ni^wi^' 

^nnsftoT nilnnl’tui !fsfrairn»bni5V i3ini^<>u;i ... siert 5^*^* 

* nivita ' of wearing yaJoGpivita, vide H of Dh. voJ# II pp. 2S 
footnotes 673-074 and 079 In the % ?!t 1.4 4. 5 and S. m.J I- 6 
the ronntra yihui w stpt whpm. finnreetvl m I 

<ui (few. I > t!^ "ns the nnmc of nn tib/ticSra (mngtc) nto (vide Jnimi 

4.5 nnd SSbara thereon), wns n modiDcation of srUmm and 

(vie. occur tho words ‘ 

UTI^: n^si^a' (amr. 22. 4 13 and 23) q. by 5m on 3t. X. 4. i. 
tr 5 in 5 I-nr 5 fnr HI. S 2 and 22 for the same passages. 

1819, qgiri mm r {%mi sTternfinr/^unrar i «qiafflFi *** ^ 

rtrr II 
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3-88) it deals with the linguistic occultism of such mantras as 
‘omuamoVisnaYe’. It says that mantras have tlnee senses 
sthula (gross), suksma ( subtle ) and highest; chap. 5- explains 
these three about the Tara or Taraka mantra viz. Om. 


It may be noted here that the Buddhist Tantras also 
claimed to show the way to the attainment of various objects, 
from success in love affairs to liberation and all these could be 
mostly secured by mantras. The Buddhist Tantra writem of 
the VajraySna school state that there were 84 siddhas, whose 
names aie still oheriahed«“ and honoured in Nepal and Tibet. 
The Buddhists mentioned eight siddhis but they were somewhat 
different from those of the Yogasutra. The Sadhanamala 
mentions them as follows ; Ehadga (a sword over which mantras 
have been muttered whereby the user of it succeeds in battle ), 
Anjana ( collyrium applied to eyes which enables a person to 
see buried treasure ), Badalepa ( ointment applied to the soles, 
of the feet enabling a person to move anywhere undis- 
covered ), Antardhtna (becoming invisible before the very eyesi 
of persons watching him), Basarassyana (power of trans-i 
mitting baser metals into gold or finding out an elixir for 
immortality), Khecara (being able to fly up in the sky), 
Bhuoara { going swiftly anywhere on the earth ) and Patalasiddhi 
( diving underneath the earth*®* ) As the Buddhist monks 
were to possess no property, they h&d a craving for wealth and 
supposed that by means of certain mantras, the lord of wealth 
(Eubera) would confer on them riches that would last for 
ever.*®* They also believed that by mantras they would make 


1820 Vide Dr. Bhattacharja's ' Introductioa to Buddhist Esoterism ' 
pp 84, 96 and 126 for refeiences to 84 SiddhapnrusaB and ‘CuUnral Heritage 
of India 'Vol IV, pp. 273-279 on 'CnU of the Buddhist Stddhacharyas ' 
by Prof, P. C. Bagchi at p. 274 for the names of 84 Siddhas according 
to Tibetan tradition The tradition of Siddhas continued right down 
to modern times, vide ABORI, Voi 19 pp 49-60 for the account of a 
brabmana called ‘ sivayogi ’ of Srngarapura in the Ratnagiri District, who 
went from KoaLana to a siddba at Radha in Bengal, served him devotedly 
for a long time, himself became a Siddba, returned to his native place and 
built a monastery there. The (1,5-8) names about thirty 

Mahasiddhas from Adinatba (Siva), Matsyendranatha, Gorat'anatha, 
Allamapiabbu and others. 

1821. fh#. nra- 

mvwutBl No. 172 p. 350. 

^ 1822 , u'liarhvi t 

7ni?i Uvuush vtwffoi Ko, zss p sso. 
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Bome of tli9 Hindu goda tioir sorvanta, viz, that they would be 
Burronnded by many apsaroBsa (heavenly darazela), that Indra 
would be their umbrella-bearer, Brahma would be councillor and 
Hari door-keeper,^®® They wanted to defeat opponents in public 
diecuEsions and to acquire inroficiency in Sastras without study 
through the power of mantras alone ( vide SidhanamaU Hos, 
151, 155, 256), They were also anxious to cure and avert 
diseases and remove snake poison. They thought that by 
mantras they would attain to omniscience and Buddhahood 
(vide notes 1791-92 ), 


As stated above ( notes 1810-11 ) a mantra had to be 
received from a guru after initiation ( dlksl ). Therefore, a fevr 
words must be said about diksa. The Tantrikas did not discover 
any new concept in dlk§a. From very ancient Vedic times there 
was upanayana regarded as the beginning of the spiritual birth 
of a boy and the sacrificer had to undergo a purificatory 
ceremony before embarking on the performance of a sacrifice, 
but both were not so elaborate as the diksa described in some of 
the TSntrika works. Vide H, of Dh, vol H pp, 1135-1140 for 
Vedic dlksS (in Agnisioma), the obsorvanoos and references 
to the Erahmanas and the SrautasQtras, The Tai. 8, (VI 1, 1-3 
and VH, 4, 8) refers to dlfcsa and the Ait, Br, (1, 3) mentions the 
main items in Vedic dlksa, such as bath with sacred water on the 
sacrificer, smearing the face and other parts of the body v/itb 
butter, applying oollyrium to the eyes, purification of the 
sacrifioer’s body twice by the adhvaryu with three bunches of 
seven darbhas each above the navel and then below it with 
mantras, entering a pavilion specially jirepared for the sacrificer, 
covering him with a garment that envelopes him as a sack 
envelopes an embryo, dark antelope skin as an upper garment. 
The §at Br. also refers to the details of dike* and states that 
thereby the sacrificer becomes one among the gods for the time 
being ( vide HI. 1. 2, 10-21, HI. 1, 3, 7-28) and for the idea that 
Srtrcs symbolizes a new birth for the sacrificer. The Atha^a- 
veda says ‘ Great truth, formidable moral order, vows of initiation , 
austerities, prayer (or knowledge) and sacrifice support the 


earth.' 


1823, 

. wmannr Ho. 260 pp, S03-5io. 

1824. The rrstm HI 2. 1, W and 22 is 


XII. 1,1. 
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Biksa is treated elaborately in some of the Tantras such as 
Prapancasara ( V and VI ), Kularnava (14. 39 ff), Saradatilaka 
( 4th patala ), Nityotsava { pp. 4-10 ), Jnanarnava ( 34th patala ), 
Visnusamhita (X), Mahanirvana (X. 113-119) and in 
Lingapnrana (11. 31). The Ximaysagara Press brought out an 
edition ( in 1935 ) of a work called Diksaprakasika of Visnu- 
bhatta, pupil of Satyanandanatha, composed in taka 1719 
( 1797 A. D. ). Almost all of them derive^^ the word from the 
root ‘ da ’ ( to give ) and ' ksi ’ to destroy, in various ways. The 
Kularnava defines it as ' the good call it diksa because it confers 
a divine (holy) state and wipes off all sins, thereby freeing 
a man from the bondage of samsaia ’ ; the Saradatilaka states 
‘ since it confers divine knowledge and destroys sins it is named 
diksa by the teachers that know the Tantras ’ 

The Saktisangama-tantra regards an eclipse of the sun or 
the moon (particularly of the moon ) as the beat time for under- 
going initiation for a mantra from a guru and remarks that 
when performed in an eclipse, the week day, tith, naksatra or 
month or Yoga or Karana need not be considered.^®*® The 
XslIvilSsatsntra states that if one is fortunate enough to secure 
Svatl naksatra and Friday on the 5th tithi of the dark half qf 
Phalguna and undergoes diksa on that date, that yields the 
rewards of a crote of ordinary diksas ( VI. 3-4 ). The N. S. 
( p. 67 ) quotes the Jfianarnava to the effect that the diksa as to 
a i^ntra should be on the day of a solar or lunar eclipse or 
within seven days from an eclipse and adds that the principal 
time IS solar eclipse and quotes Kslottara to the effect that, if 
the time of a solar eclipse is secured for diksa, one need not 
consider the month, tithi, the week day and the like. N. S. also 
quotes a passage from Toginitantra condemning dikss on a 
Iimar eohpse. Vide Muhurtakalpadruma of Vitthala p, 94 verse 6 
(JNUrn. ed. J for further details about times and places for diksa. 


10 represent ^ aad not ^ as xn others) . 
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The Agnipurana ( chapters 37, 81-89 and 304 ) deals with 
diksa at great length and is full of Tsntrik mantras and rites, 
but reasons of space forbid any treatment of the same here. The 
Jnanarnava ( 34 45-53 ) provides that at the time of initiation 
( diksa ) the guru has to instruct the disciple or novice as regards 
the six cakras ( Adhara up to S.]Sa ) together with the number of 
petals in each, the colour of each, the letters of the alphabet 
assigned to each. 


Late Dharmasastra works relied for the initiation into 
mantras on tantra works, ffor example, the Dharmasindhu 
( p. 33 ) expressly says so There is a difference between Diksa 
and upadesa, which latter moans the communication of only a 
mantra in a solar or lunar eclipse, at a tirtha, Siddhaksetra 
( sacred region once inhabited by a siddha ) or in a Siva templa 
Itaghunandana in Dlksatattva ( vol IL pp. 645-659 ) gives a 
lengthy treatment of diksa at the beginning of which he remarks 
that in the Saradatilaka and other works numerous topics of 
diksa are described but as in his time all those were not being 
followed he attempts only a brief treatment. 


The Mahanirvana states (X, 301-303) that the guru for 
giving diksa when the disciple ie a J§Skta, Saiva, Vaisnava, Saura 
or a Ganapatya, should be of the same sect, but a kaula is a 
good guru for every one. The Mahanirvana (X 113) provides 
that a person does not become a Kaula by merely drinking wine, 
hut he becomes so only after abJu^eka Then ( in verses 11 - 
of lOth ullasa) the Mahanirvana provides an elaborate procedure 
of complete cOihseka somewhat resembling Christian Baptism. 
There is first on the day previous to the day of abhiseka wor 
ofGaneda. then of eight Saktis ( Brahml &c ). ^ j 

their weapons. Then the next day (i e the day of 
after a hath the neophyte donates sesame and gold to ^ 
removal of all sins and approaches a guru with 
perform abhiseka Then the guru draws « 
mandala on an altar, sanctifies _ the five tattvas pla 
auspicious jar and fills it with wins the 

principal part consists in the gum s sprinkling 160-180) 

Loipie to the accompaniment of various 

invoking-' the gods Brahma. Visnu. 

Saktis, the avataras, the nume rous forms of DcvI. 



Procedure of abhi^kafrom Mahanirva^a llld 

the nine planets, naksatras, yogas, weekdays, karams, seas, 
sacred rivers, nagas, trees &e. Then the gum gives the disciple a 
new name ending in Auandanatha, who honours the guru and 
other Kaulas present This ceremony may go on for 9, 7, 5, 3 
nights or one night. Vide Tantrarajatantra 11. 58-73, Jnana- 
siddhi (XVII) for similar procedure of abhiseka. Vide the 
Introduction to the SekoddeSailka, a Buddhist Tantrifc work 
( in G. O. S. ) edited by Mario E. Garelli, for its resemblance to the 
Christian rite of Baptism. The Ahirhudhnya-samhita (chap 39) 
provides a procedure of Maliabhtseka as one remedy against all 
diseases, as one destroying all enemies and for the attainment 
of all desired objects. 

There were four kinds of dlksas, Kriyavatl, Varnamayi, 
Kalavatl and Vedhamayl and there were elaborate rules about 
vastwjaga, construction of mandapa, kundas and sthandila, 
which are aU passed over for reasons of space. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

Nyasas, Mudras, Yantra, Cakra, Mandala, etc. 


One of the important items in the Tantrik ritual and 
worship is nyasa, which means ‘mentally invoking a god or 
gods, mantras and holy texts to come to occupy certain parts 
of the body in order to render the body a pure and fit receptacle 
for worship and meditation*. Several works such as the 
Jayakhya-samhita (PatalaXI), Prapancasara (VI), KulSrnava 
18 ff) refer to several kinds of nySsa; the Saradatilaka 
(IV. 29-^1, V. 5-7 ), Mahanirvanatantra (III. 41-43, V. 113-118) 
describe several varieties of nyasa. Raghavabhatta on Sarada- 
tilaka (IV, 29-41) cites numerous quotations on nyasa from an 
extensive literature. There are several kinds of nyasa BUoh'®“ 


as Hamsanyasa, PranavanySsa, Matrfcanyasa, Mantranyasa, 
Karanyasa, Anganyasa, Plthanyasa. Pranavanyasa is illustrated 
as ‘ om am Brahmane namah', *om am Visnave namah’ and 
BO on for all the names set out by Esghavabhatta on Ssradatilaka 
25. 58, The Anganyasa (nyasa on parts of the body) w 
Illustrated as follows t om hrdayaya namah, om dirase svaM, 
dikhsyai vasat, om fcavaoaya hum, om netratrayaya (or 
netradvayaya ) vasat, om astraya phat*. Several FurSnas 
contain provisions about nyasa. The Garudapurana ( I. 
chapters 26, 31, 32 ) describes anganyasa as part of 
japa and homa. The Haradlyapurana (IL 57. 13-14), tue 
Bhagavata (VI, 8, about 40 verses), Brahma (60, 35-40)pro^« 
for nyasa of the mantras ‘om namo NarayanSya’, and om 
Visnave namah*. The Kslikapurana (^hap, 77) deate wt 
Matrkanyasa. The Smrtimuktaphala (Ahnika W. 

quotes several passages dealing with nyssa of the 24 

the Gayatri (Rg-in. 62.10) on se^ral fee 

meditation on each of the 24 letters as having oortam 
flowers and as identical with certain gods and a-rataras and 

S “to QWaWp.te oa Itota It. 

1828 lllnatatM ' K WP, 


33-irfal*&S. prov.«on«, 



Nyasa on liynbs of the body 


iiai' 

( 60 35-39 ) deals with tlie nyaaa of the mantra * om namo 
Narayanaya’ on the fingers and also on other parts of the body, 
and speaks of Karanyasa and AhganySsa in 38. 36. Padma^®’ 
( VI 79. 17-30 ) describes the nyaaa of the names of Visnu on 
the limbs of the body from the head to the feet and Padma VI. 
85. 36 speaks of Anganyasa and Earanyasa with the mantra 
‘om namo bhagavate VasudeTaya’. The Matsyapurana*®® 
provides for the employment in nyasa of mantras with ‘om’ 
prefixed to them EaiSnganyasa and Anganyasa of Gayatrl 
are dealt with in Devibhagavata XI. 16. 76-91 and it ex- 
pressly names nyasa as part of saTidhya worship. Vide also 
Devibhagavata XI. 7. 36-38 for nyasa and EalikapnrSna 53. 36. 
The Devibhagavata {VII. 40. 6-8 ) mentions the nyasa of certain 
letters on such parts of the body as the chest, the apace between 
the eyebrows, the head. The Brhad-yogiyajnavalkya^*^ contained 


1829. 


The passage of tjw VI 79. 17-30 begins and ends as follows; 

svrv Riww ant i gifi§55i g littg gjlt nnt ' tm r ijt 

^«t mgraimtofl nraw Rntt: n. 




1830. sSt^RgJgtT 
a?!. II ntwi 268. 29, 

’EPtstmt i xi. is. 76. The 

a comparatively modern work, remarks ( p, 229 1 that 
Wyasa has no ^Vedic authority and hence some do not perform it 
WifvriTH.l The of takes 

^ ^ ’iauTlUia wag.' ^mtswrtRmariiRnBlvrt 

II p 272 The pass^e quoted by Apararka is interesting and a few verses 

gev g n.ii stts ewCT %u;iii ism^strsrgT^niw ^ n 

and^n^th tiL Annsfnbh metre 

^the^h (last verse) is in fSpign metre. The verses from atc^ to 

■ ’mwsgmn 62 5-8 (wUh dight variations). 

mlW, ® 

I- P 198 quoting 

from tt'^aJS 'rtTer (3t%^ p. 331? 

^ ^ (chap. V) published by the 

^^ofI.onavaIa deals with nyasa but does not contain the a^ve 


H. D. 141 
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verses dealing with the nyasa of the names of Visnu such ss 
Govinda, Mahidhara, Hrstkesa, Trivikrama, Visnu, Madhava 
on the fingers of the right hand and the palm and back 
respectively, which are quoted by the Smrticandrika (Lp 19S) 
as from Yoga-yajnavalkya and which have been taken over in 
the sandhya worship in modern times The latter work (Sm, C. 
1. p. 145) also contains Anganyasa of several portions of 
Gayatrl, the nyasa of the single letters of the Gayatrl on the 
limbs and AparSrka (p. 140 ) quotes a passage for the empbv- 
ment of the sixteen verses of the Purusasukta ( Pg X 90) for 
nyasa on the several limbs in the worship of Visnu For the 
nyasa of the letters of the alphabet from ‘a’ to ‘ksa’, vide 
Saradatilaka V. 5-8 and Raghavahhatta on V 4 who quotes 
verses setting out how each letter is to be meditated upon. The 
Mahanirvana ( V. 176-178 ) also specifies the limbs on which 
there is to be nyasa of the letters of the alphabet from the 
forehead downwards. 


The above passages show that the item of nyasa was taken 
over from Tantrifca works in the Puranas for the rites of the 
orthodox people several centoies before Yogsyajuavalkya, 
AparSrka ( first half of 12th century A. D, ) and the Smcti* 

candrika. The Varsakriyakaumudl^ss (about first half of 16th 
century) shows that long before it the Garuda and the Kalita 
purSnas contained provisions on nyasa. The DevapratJstha- 
tattva of Eaghunandana (p. 505) speaks of MatrkanySsa an 
Tattvanyasa The Pujaprakasia section of the Viraraitrodoys 
dwells upon MatrkanySsa, Anganyasa, Gayatrlnyasa on SP 1®®' 
131,132 respectively. The Bhaktiprakasa (pp. 88-89) of the 
same work deals with MStrkanyasa. In modern times some 
orthodox people still perform two kinds of nyasas as follows ; 
The AntarmatrkS which consists in the mystic assignmen 
(mentally ) of the letters of the alphabet ( from * a’ to *ksa ) on 
the fingers of the hands and on the palm and back of the hands 
and on several parts of the body vis. the throat, orgaos d gen 

ration, the adhara place and the middle of the f " 

seats of the six psychic cakras mentioned “ 

The Bahirmatrkanyasa consists in ^ ^ mjiead 

alphabet letters with anusvara on each on the 

to feet in such forms as ‘am namah mfirdhni and so on, 


1833 . sramunsn svmgpma 
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The word nyasa is derived feom the root * as * ‘ to cast ’ with 
‘ni’ and literally meaBs ‘placing or depositing in or on.’. The 
Kularnava explains it as follows ‘ nyasa is so called because 
therein riches that are acquired in a righteous way are deposited 
or placed with persons whereby alhround protection is got’ (so 
by the ritual touching of the chest and other limbs with the tips 
of the fingers and the pahn of the right hand accompanied by 
mantras the worshipper can act fearlessly in the midst of 
bad men and becomes like a god). Vide Jayakhyasamhita 
quoted below.^®® 


The subject of nyasa was briefly dealt with in H. of Dh. 
Vol.lI p. 319-320. In ‘Principles of Tantra’ Sir John Woodroffe 
( pp. LXSL-LXXVIl ) compares the ritual of nyasa with the 
Christian method of making the sign of the cross. 


Mudra is another characteristic item in Tantrik ritual. 
The word mudi a has several meanings, four of which have a 
bearing on Tantrik practices. It means a posture in yogic 
practices in which the whole body plays a part. It also means the 
symbolic or mystic intertwining of the fingers and hands as part 
of religious worship. Mudra is also the 4th of the five makaras 
and means vmious kinds of grains mixed with ghee or other 
ingredient (vide note 1752 above) or parched grains. A fourth 
nieaning of mudra is the woman with whom a Tantrika yogi asso- 
mates himself (as in Praiuopaya o V. 24 and Sekoddesatika p. 56), 
The Kularnava derives the word from ‘mud’ meaning ‘ delight ’ 
or ‘ pleassure’ and ‘dravay’ (causal of ‘dru’) and says ‘mudras’ 
( ritual finger and hand poses) should be shown ( in worship) and 
are so Imown because they give delight to the gods and make 
beir minds melt ( with compassion for the worshipper). But 
the Satadatilaka^g» appears to derive it from ‘ mud’ and ‘ ra’ (to 




g aiJjj iS rv%_. ^ ^ s 
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give ) and acoording to it mudra means ‘ what affords pleasure 
to the Clods’. Other derivations are also proposed (vide J. 0. B. 
Baroda, vol. VI. p. 13 ). Baghavabhatta states that the fingers 
from the thumb to the small finger are identified with the five 
elements viz. Skasia ( sky or ether }, wind, fire, water and earth 
and that their contact with each other tends to make the deity 
favourable and delighted and induces the deity to be present at 
the worship, and that various appropriate mudras are to be 
employed in worship, at the time of japa, in meditation and in 
all rites performed for securing some desired object or benefit, 
since they induce the deity to be present ( near the worsbip- 
pg].]s37 It y^ag supposed that mudrSs helped in enhancing 
concentration on the part of the worshipper. Even as early as 
the 7th century it was believed that the making of mudrSs may 
bring to life one who, being poisoned had fallen into coma, 
as the Kadamharl quoted below shows. The Varsakriya- 
fcaumudl quotes a verse saying that japa, pranayama, worship 
of gods, yoga, meditation and asanas are fruitless unless 
accompanied by appropriate mudras 

The word mudra occurs in the name of Lopamudra,’®® wife 
of Agastya, who figures in a hymn of the Bg. ( 1. 179. 4 ), The 
word ‘ mudra * is not mentioned in the Amarafcosa. 


f ConUnuEd from Iasi i>aiio ) 



2. 57 derives as m ™ verse 

51511^: » quoled in J. O, I Baroda. vol. VI, p 13 as ftom 
ifalH*rillgc !T < T occurs la a footnote appended by tbe editor (m the Kasbmrt 
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‘wn^— %qUT:’ 0 l 5 in?l= 23 106 is tbe same as (Tantiit texts 

vol I, p.46). . .., 

1837 31^ sprang g =51 siSwr i erpggr: 

UPTO. q in s^sratRI I p. 123 and by unwg on 571 ^ 1 = 23 .336 ^ 

risen. 11 Tantrik texts vol. I. p. 46. verses 1-3 . SgiavOT? 
on the reported heart failure of C andrap.da , 
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ifurnher of mudras in diferent works 11*5 

The H. of Dh. vol H. (pp. 320-321 ) makes a brief mention 
of mudras in worship and refers to the work of Miss Tyra de 
Kleen on the mudras practised by Baaddha and Saiva priests 
called pedand'is in the island of Bali. Here the same subject 
will be dealt with in a little more detail and from different 
points of view. 

There is a great divergence among the Tantra. Parana and 
Yoga works on the number, names and definitions of mudras. 
This may be briefly illustrated. 

In the Tantrik texts ( Vol. I. pp* 46-47 ) there is a nighanta 
( a glossary or enumeration ) of mudras with names and defini- 
tions, where it is stated that nine mudras {amhani and others ) 
are common ( i. e. capable of being employed in any worship) ; 
and then are enumerated mudras specially appropriate to Visnu 
worship (19 in all viz. Sahkha, Cakia, Qada, Padma, Venu, 
Srlvatsa, Kaustubha, Vanamala, Jnana, Vidya, Garuda, Nara- 
simhl, Varahl, Hayagrlvl, Dhanus, B&na, Parasn, Jagan-mohinI, 
Vama; ten of Siva (Linga, Yoni, TriSula, Aksamals, Abhiti i. e. 
abhaya, Mrga, Asik3, Khatvanga ( a club with a skull at the 
top ), Kapala, Damaru ; one of the Sun ( viz Padma ) ; seven of 
Ganesa (Danta, Pasa, Ahfcusa, Avighna, Pasu, Ladduka, 
Bijapura ( L e. a citron 

The Saradatilaka (23.106-114) names only nine mudras 
and defines them, while the Visnusamhita (VH) says that 
mudras are innumerable (verse 45), names about thirty and 
defines them and Jn3n3rnava ( IV ), mentions at least nineteen. 
The Jayakhyasamhita ( 8th Patala ) has about 58 mudras. 
The Tantrik’®*® works provide that mudras should be practised 

1839. These Medtas are also mentioned in a work called Mndra- 
laltsana(D.C Ms. 291 of 1887-91 ). Some of these madras in connection 
with the worship of individnal gods occnr in Visnnsambita VII and in 
J nanarnava tl’' The Mudranighantu names and defines madras of Sakti , 
Agni, TnpnrS and 'other deities. The madras specially appropriate in the 
worship of Visnu, sncb as Sankha, Cakra, Gada, Padma, Kaastnbha, 
Srlvatsa, Vanamala, Venn ate described in a work called Waradatantra 
quoted by Vataakriyakanmudi pp. 154—156. 

1840, qsnk S5I w wtR 1 si aH is fiqr l ist r wviigieqi 

srgtg, w vii. 44-45 (T.s.S.), 

^ sng r RSigd f u uiqiRta-tn 

srjiRT^i gnjf?a i945i5 quoted from 

by icrqqng on 23. 114; (I p 14S; quotes the first 

I crse and the last half verse 
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secretly under cover of a garment and not in the presenoB of 
many people and sliould not Idg announced to another as otherwiso 
they become fruitless. The Kamakalavilasa of Punyananda expro- 
ssly mentions ( in verse 46 ) Trikhanda-mudra and refers to the 
fact that there are nine mudraa The ITityasodaSikilrnavs 
( 3rd vitrama ) first defines Trikhanda, then names and defines 
nine mudras most of which bear names different from those in the 
Saradatilaka. The Mudras mentioned by Nityasodatika apart 
foom Trikhanda, are : SarvasanksobhakarinI, Sarvavidravinl, 
Akarsini, SarvaveSakarl, UnmadinT, MahankuSa, KhecarJi 
Bijamudra, Tonimudra. 

The Jnanarnava Tantra (IV. 31-47 and 51-56 and XV. 47- 
68) names over thirty mudras, several of which bear the same 
names as those in Hityasodadikarnava, are defined in a similar 
way and are quoted by BhaskararSya in his commentary on the 
latter work. In these circumstances the author proposes to name 
and describe first of all the nine mudras of the Saradatilaka. 

( I ) Z.vahanl mudra consists in folding both hands in a hollow 
and filling the hollow completely with flowers; (2) sthapani is 
the same as avahanl but the folded bands are held upside down; 
( 3 ) the ‘sannidhSpana-mudra’ occurs when the two hands are 
formed into a closed fist, are joined together with only the 


1841 vRoira wi: II srmurfrarftsR "W 
!u«a?R II arm nig i Rg ur verso 07. 

1842 fft a Rs ! 50^. ifiiv ’T ift sCTfe. I arwissn umw iar sg i 

II sruiSiSi nlw rsnvwiBniSri 3nR3BST®gnt?i sflwaiip- 

grjTBTii 4if%anw u a i S e i 3%v i ^ 

^ svi wgrjnBwTr virm- rmc-tpi^5;i^ " 

^{Kjtj'tdg gT i infSnr ^rn awvi^i*!' 

g»3iTi ^ ' ci4iPaHii^'-*> ' i 5=1 I nvr ^ Brgttijr aErtlRai « 3igiii4iW 

gvhnrr ^Ri4i-h^ b i nmfiaioug-m n wn5§v5(?in irnr- 

I s?5r5i^r%*iT Irwvnr^fSrii 5inc?i" 23 
noted that the sTPnWWSI (iv. 32-37) names and describes 
nine mudras almost m the same words, omitting wgwhBWfi callme i 
of 5lir5T“ by ‘be name The (J?- PO'^^) i^«ir 

out of these nine, omitting ngrfivivift and employing the words 
mna?T. Both connect agahrwr with Ei^. 

tgtengfRnfvVII 5-14 hasegh^uf of the nine de scribed 
appears to be based on the The half-verse - ^ 

^17 92 and 93 says 

fsi^o VI. 77 states ' qcjft Tli 

enbed m fnrqi'raSTi a™ quoted by q wt. p. 153« 
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thumbs raised up ; (4) ' Sannirodbanl* means the same as the 
preceding but with the thumbs closed inside the fist ; (5) the 
mudra is called ‘ SammukhlkaranX ’ when the two closed fiats are 
held upwards; (S) 'Sakalltrti* mudra is the action of making 
the nyasa of the six limbs on the limbs of the ( image of ) the 
dei^ala (deity worshipped), (7) the ‘ Avagunthana’ mudra 
consists in closing the fingers held straight and turned down- 
wards and waving the hand round (the image); (8) ‘Dhenu- 
mudra ’ ( a complicated pose ) is formed by putting the right 
small finger over the right ring finger, intertwining the former 
with the left ting finger, the left stpall finger as it is, to he 
intertwined with the right ring finger, the left ring finger is to 
he passed over the left middle finger and the left thnmb, and to he 
intertwined with the right hand middle finger brought to the 
right side of the left index finger and the right band index 
finger to be joined with the left hand middle finger , ( 9 ) Mah§- 
mudra is constituted by intertwining the thumbs of both hands 
and holding the other fingers straight. 

Some of the works on Yoga describe various mudras- For 
example, the Hathayogapradlpiks (III. 6-23 ) describes at length 
ten mudrSs and the Gherandasamhita (III. 1-3) speaks of 
25 mudrSs and describes them in one hundred verses. The 
Sivasamhita ( IV. 15-31 ) mentions ten mndras as the best. An 
important mudra in Hathayoga practices is the Khecarimudra 
described in Devibhagavata XI. 66.62-65, Sivasamhita, IV, 31-33, 
Gherandasamhita IH. 25-27, Hathayogapradipika lU. 32-53. 
This description differs from the definition of Kheoart in 
Jfianarnava (15. 61-63) and Nityasodasikarnava HI. 15-23. The 
Vajtollmudra ( in Hathayogapradipjra III. 82-96 ) cannot be 
set out here for reasons of decency and it was supposed to pro- 
long the life of a yogin even after indulgence in sexual orgies. 

Some of the Puranas contain an extensive treatment of 
mudras. The Kalikapurana mentions anganySsa, karanyasa in 
chap 66 and mudrSs like Dhenumudra, Tonimudra, Mahamudra, 
Khecarimudra in 70. 36-56, 78. 3-6, Devibhagavata (XI 16. 

^ speaks of 24 mudrSs at the .time of Gayatrl-japa ; 
the Brahmapuraua'*®*® and Naradiyapurana set out eight mudras 


Swraar: n nsr 61 SS, undru II 57. 55-56. it may be noted that these are 
mentioned among is Visnn mndias ennmeraled Irom Tantrik texts vol. I 
( Conitnued on next ^lagc ) 
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of Visnti worsliip, Vido Agnipurana, ciiap. 26, for a brief 
roforonco in 7 versos to some mudras. The Kslikspiirsna (70 33) 
states that there are 108 mtidnls, 55 for general worship and 53 
on special occasions, sncli as collecting materials, drama, acting 
( natana ). 


Most versos of the Bralnnfindnpnrana (in the Lalitopa- 
khyana, chap. 42) are the same as in the Hudranighantu 
pp. 55-57 versos 110-118; hut the largest number of mudrSs in 
dancing is contained in the Visnudharmottara (III) In chap 33 
it speaks of numerous rahasya (secret) mudras in prose called 
inudrahastns and in chdp. 33 (1-124) it describes over one 
hundred eamSnyamudras and the colophon at the end of the 
chapter calls them ‘ nrttasastramudras ’ ( mudrSs in the science 
of dramaturgy ).’®“ This opens up a subject which cannot be 
gone into hero, viz. whether the mystic hond poses ( mudras ) 
in worship wore derived from the postures ( harams ), recahas 
(gestures) and 33 aiigaharas (movements of limbs) described in 
the Nalyasastra^®** of Bharata { chapters 4, 8 and 9 ). It may be 
noted that the Natyasastro ( in IV, 171 and 173 ) speaks of 
‘nrttahastas’. Pfinini know notasQtras of SilSlin and Krdasva.”'^ 
Bharata speaks of four kinds of acting [ahhinmja 8 9-10) viz. 
angika, vSoika, ahSrya, and sattvika. In the 9th chapter the 
raovoraonts of the hande and fingers intertwined or joined are 
set out. Musti is defined by Bharata in 9. 55. Mudras would 
fall under angika abhinaya; angaharas depended upon l^aravas 


( Continued from last fage ) 

cited above. All these except sTiiruT am named and defined in the sjsttTORf 
pp. 1Z4-1Z5 The gistprsrst p. 130 proscribca that in the worship of 
■ avahana ' should bo made with the mantra ' Sahasrasiria ’ (RE. X.9D. 1) 
and 14 mudras shown ‘ • aft 3 h4ltim ifwii4^' 

sgf. ssmrmV Hsw'raivfi wSriHSrSi imRr5?r3fra»3^' 

1844. VidoiuBavmfrrrni 32 which begins 

and ends with a verse lutsiiq Ixh rrsUSTI ii*t4tvta I sut.sr — — 

sureit ^ H : 5 a ui-*i ^ 

ruiHuin^ii 121. 

1845. «f3TO: ESifluiiT: I q?raTf*t5 

wisrsns IV 33-34. Illustrations of the 108 angaharas enumerate » 

IV 34-55 are given in the GOS edition of the wiSTStra (vol. I). “oP* 

the Nafaraja temple gopnras at Chidambaram in South India. ^ 

1846. tTRRivRrariS^it t i m. i • 

110 - 111 . 
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nd the latter consisted of different arrangements oi jiands and 
;aet. It is likely that the mndras in the Hindu and Budmst 
’antrik works are based on the poses that were evolved in 
tncient Indian dance and drama and that find their earliest 
ixtant description in Bharata-natyaSastra and that are also to 
6 found in later medieval works on dramaturgy such .as the 
Abhinayadarpana 


The Aryamafiiu^rlmulakalpa names and defines 108 mudras 
p. 380). On p. 376 it states that the combination of mudras 
and mantras would bring success in all neither 

Mill, nor nalcmti a nor fasting would be required. In the Visnu- 
dharmottarapurana'®® there is a fine eulogy of the mudras made 
in dancing viz. they are the graces of the rich, the removers of 
the sorrow of the distressed, the instruction of the ignorant, the 
increase of the blessedness ( or charm) of women; they were 
created by Vasudeva for the removal of portents, as the means 
of prosperity and of the attainment of desired objects. 


The Buddhists also had mudras. One of the early works of 
the MahSyana school viz. Sryamanjusrim'ulakalpa is full of 
mudras in the 35th patala (pp. 355~381) and states (on p. 380) 
that there are 108 mudras.*®^® Ii. H. Waddell in ‘the Buddhism 
of Tibet or Lamaism’ (London, 1895 ) describes nine mudrSs 
practised in Tibet by the Lamas (pp 336-337 ). 

In the Indian Antiquary, vol. 26 (1897 ), pp. 24-25, Burgess 
mentions nine Buddhist mudras ( slightly differing from 
Waddell’s descriptions) as follows: — (1) Bhumisprs or Bhumi- 
sparsa mudra, an attitude of Sakya Buddha ("making the earth 
as witness); (2) Dharmacakra mmlra (teaching attitude); 
(3) Abhaya mudra ( of blessing ), in which the left hand is open 


1S47, Vide (edited by Dr, Manomoban Ghosh, 1957) p 47 

where certain postures of the hands are called Sankha, Cakra, Sampnta, Pa^, 
Kurma, Matsja, Vataha, Garnda, Simhamakha. which, as noticed above, are 
anionE the mndras mentioned in the hlndramghantu (Tantnk texts, edited 
by Aialon, vol. 1 p 46 verses 5-7 and pp. 49-50 verses 32 ff, which define 
Vaisnava mudras some of which like Garnda occur in the Natyarastra 
IX 201 also 

fistu 5 an^iun 

tnuv ttssiudrar in. 34 30-3i. 

iS49, Vide (35lh patala) p. 373 for STOV gifi and 

aUTVi 


H. D. 142 
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on tlio lap, tho right hand is raisod in front of tho ohest with ths 
Angora and thumb half oxtendod and with the palm facing 
forwards; (4) Jfianamudra {Dhyana mudrS?) or Fadii)a9aiia> 
mudra fposturo of contomplalion); ( 5 ) tho Vara or VaradanradrS, 
in which the right hand hangs down over the knee, tho palm 
of tho hand turned outwards symbolising charity; (6) Lahta- 
niudra (enchanting or howitohing); (7) Tarkamudru (right 
hand raised to the chest and slightly constricted; (8) Sarana* 
mudrfi ( of refuge or iirotoction ), (S) TJttarabodhimudrj (pose 
of highest perfection, which is apt to be confounded with 
Dharmacakramudra ). 


The Jainas also had mudras. In J. O. I (Baroda), vol. VI. 
No. 1 pp. 1-35 Dr, Priyabala Shah contributes an interesting 
paper on two Jaina works, one of winch called Mudravicara 
describes 73 mudras and tho other called Mudravidhi lists 
114 mudras. 


In a recent work ' Royal conquests and cultural migrations' 
Mr. 0. Sivaramamurti (Calcutta, 1955) remarks (on p.43) 
that tho ‘hastas’ and 'harams' on tho Gopura at Obidambaram 
are found also in tho Siva temple at Prambanan in Java, where 
one can observe many of the Itarams like Pat3ka, Tripateks» 
Ardhacandra, Sikhara, Kartarlmukha, Suci and hastas like 
Anjali, Puspaputa. In another recent work ‘Contributions to 
the History of tho Indian Drama’ by Dr. Manomohan Ghosh 
(Calcutta, 1958) it is stated that in tho bas-reliefs of Bayon 
( Angkor Thom ) certain aspects of the Cambodian dance an 
drama, particularly certain gestures depicted and actually 
observed in practice now in the dances in the royal palace, are 
similar to those described in the Natyatastra of Bharata MOb as 
Afiiali. Pataka, Ardhaoandra, Musti, Candrakala and Kapota 
(P 63). 


Some Sanskrit medieval Dharmasastra works from the ^th 
century A. D dilate at some length on mudras Hemadri o 
Vrata (vol I. pp. 246-S547 ) 

Pankaja, Nisthura and Vyoma. The 

lath century A.D ) names and defines 24.mndras (^PP- g 

The names are the same as in ^ all 32 

The Pujaprakasa (part of Vlramitrodaya) 9 „l, 

mudras of which eight, viz. 

Samrodhinf.Prasada. Avaguntbana, ^ jate 

common to the worship of all gods, some are specially app P 
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in Visnu -woisliip, some in woi^ip of the Sun, Laksmi and 
Durga and the Anjali and Samhara mudras (the last two ) used 
in the worship of all gods. The AhnikaprakaSa (part of 
Vlramitrodaya) names 24 mudras to be shown at the time of the 
3apaofGayatTi(pp, 298-299) which are the same as in Davl- 
bMgavata XI. 16. 98-102, but it quotes them as from Brahma. 

It is difficult to say what work is meant by Brahma. Mudras 
were not universally practised. It is clear from the Dharmasindhu 
and Samskara-ratnamala quoted in note 1831 that Nyasa and 
Mudra were held to be non-vedic in Maharastra at least. 


Another item in the Tantrik worship is that of Mandala 
which has bean also a prominent feature of orthodox Hindu 
practices in medieval and modern times. But it cannot be said 
that the concept of mandalas was borrowed by Sanskrit writers 
from the Tantrikas. The word was used in the sense of orb or 
circle. In the Tai S. V. 3. 9. 2 reference is made to circular bricks 
(mapdalestaka); vide also Sat. Br. IV. 1. 1. 25. The orb of the 
Sun is also called the wheel ( oakra) in Bg. IV. 28. 2 and V. 29. 
10. The Bt. Bp. says* this Aditya is what is (called) truth 
(satya)’ and refers to the Person in the orb (mandat) of the 
sun. Then it came to mean any figure or diagram (generally 


1850. rv. 59, the Vara and 

defined in Jayafehyasamhita VIII. 104-5 as follows: 

igwi, nums >. see ’Buddha 

"rtv ®®'’®P®*°^®'*ddha' by A Coomaraswamy (London 1916) p. 262 for 

Ar!luTud'!- A. D.) and • Buddhist 
ArHu India by Prof Grunwedel tr by Agnes C. Gibson, figure 126 p 178 for 

GandhsL (1st or'rn'd respectively of Gupta period and from 

f ^ ® Bhattacharja's 'Buddhist 

51^08? ' f I’owS' by A Avalon 

and Brabmanical Lui , ' Iconography of Buddhist 

cppoBltep 30for afiul'’Bt,- “ plate VIll 

pWtcsXXaud XXIft v PP-55 5? 

VA ana XXI for Varada mudras (right hand). 
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circular) drawn on an altar and tlie like. In ttie Sulbasutrae of 
,Spastaniba and Katyayana reference is made to the squaring of a 
circle (manfela).^ The Matsyapurana refers in several passages 
to man^las drawn with powders of five colours (as in 58, 23). 
It also refers to the figure of a lotus of twelve or eight petals 
drawn with saffiron or red sandalwood paste or with various 
colours (72.30; 62,15; 64.12-13; 74.6-9 a lotus figure with 
ei^t petals and pericarp for sun worship ), Varahamihira in Br. 
S, ( chap. 47 ) describes'*®^ a very auspicious ceremony called 
Pusyasnana in which a man^la was to be drawn on holy ground 
with powders of different colours in which positions were to be 
assigned to gods, planets, stars etc. The Brabmapnrana ( 28. 28 ) 
mentions the invocation of the Snn on the figure of a lotus and 
Breihmapniana ( 61, 1-3 ) about the worship of Narayana on a 
mandala in the form of a lotus is quoted by Ba^unadaua in 
Pumsottama-tattva (p 569). The Harsacarita^* (first half of 
7th century A. P. ) refers to a large manMa being drawn in 
several colonra. The Vai»hapurana refers to the images or 
paintings of LaksmI and ITarayana in a mandala for worship 
( chap. 99. 9-11 ). The Agnipuxana ( chapter 320 ) refers to eight 
mandalas, Sarvatohhadra and others. Several man^las are 
deECrfi>ed in Saradatllaka HL 113—118, 131—134, 135-139 
( navanahhaman^la ), in Jfisnarnava 26. 15-17 and other works. 
According to the Amarakoia^®® Sarvatobhadra ie a variety of 


1S5Z. i 

in. 2-3 (Z. D, M. G. vol, I.V. p 579) ; compare a aimilar 
piDTiaion in tie SnllmEntra ol Ka^Sjana q. 1^ on STirenasW m, 57, 

Vide ‘The science of the Sulha' (a sttifiy in early Bindn Geometry) by Bibhnti- 
bhnsian Datla (Calcntia, 1932) pp_^140 ff. The three fire-monnds reqnirca 
in veSic sacrifice's are Garhapatya, Ahavanlya and Dairinagni and they have 
•n be xespscUvely circnlar, square and semi-circnlar in form and a further 
rejnirement is that all tbs three have to be equal in area. Therefore, the 
Ap. SuTbaStra prorfdes a method for seeming this -when it says that a 
person dediing to mate a circle (eqnal in area) to a sqnare efc, 

1833, t vuriwtsnwwar 

vai# gaj^i^ivsivgsnwJraS- 

VW: I ^aeq'igg r 47. 24 S. gffsgt refers to 

1E54. ... ^ fii|r<rri 

jgig... } 1 ii t r g ff a III. 

w B n. (grqu )' 
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fasidenoe fot kings or rich people. The Saradatilaka ( m. 106- 
130) deals at length with the construction of a Sarvatobhadra- 
mandala and remarks that it is common to all worship and 
provides (ILL 122^124) that the mandala should be drawn with 
five coloured powders viz yellow with turmeric powder, white 
produced from husked grains of rice, red with Kusumhha powder, 
black with the fine powder of half burnt inferior cereals sprinkled 
with milk and greenish with powder of the leaves of bilva. The 
Prapancasara (V. 64-65) and Agni (30. 19-20) provide for 
similar coloured powders. The Vastuyagatattva of Raghunandana 
(p. 416) quotes the Saradatilaka (XEL 123-124) about the five 
powders. The Jnanarnavatantra ( 24. 8-10 and 26. 15-17 ) appears 
to hold that mandala and cakra are synonyms and states that a 
mandala with nine angles may be drawn on an altar in a 
pavilion (mandapa) with saffron or vermilion powder The 
Mahsnirvanatantra also refers to mandalas drawn with coloured 
powders (X. 137-138). Four characteristics of mandala 
ceremonies are mandala, mantra, pu]a and mudra. 

The Buddhist tantras also make much of mandalas. In the 
Manjusrimulakalpa mandalas are described with special direc- 
tions for painting them. The Guhyasamajatantra speaks of a 
mandala of 16 cubits with a cakra inside. Vide Prof. G. Tucci’s 
‘Indo-Tibetica’ vol. IV part I (Rome, 1941) which gives tables 
containing mandalas and A. (^tty’s ‘ The Gods of Northern 
Buddhism’ (1908) Plato XVI for a mandala of nine elements, 
and ‘ Contributions to the study of mandala and mudra ’ by Erik 
Haarh pp. 57-91 of vol XXIB. Nos. 1 and 2 (1958) of Acta 
Orientalia of the Oriental Societies of Denmark, Norway &o. in 
which at the end there are photographs of about 100 hand poses 
(mudras). The Nispannayogavali (G. O. S.) of Abhayakara- 
gupta, a contemporary of Ramapala, king of Bengal ( 1084-1130 
A D.), describes 26 mandalas in 26 chapters, each mandala 
having a central deity and other minor Buddhist divinities, 
sometimes more than one hundred in number.’®^® 


1856 III. 131. 

i ^i i 24. s-io: 

^ 

* .-Sl 1. — _t.sj « >• 


I ibid, 26, 15-16, 

185s, Vide Dr B Bhaitacbarya’s article in J, G. J, R, I Vol, VI, 
pp 273-2S1 for tbe importance of Nispannayogai ali of Abhayakaragupta for 
Bnddhtsi deities and ps>chic literature. 
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In the collection of the rites and worship called ‘ Hgveda- 
brahmakarmasamuccaya’ published by the Nirnayasagara Press 
(6th ed. Bombay 1936) there are at the beginning several 
mandalas, plain or drawn in various colours, such as the Sarva* 
tobhadra, Caturlingatobhadra, FrasadavSstumandala, Grhava- 
stumandala, Gxahadevats.mandala, Hariharamandala, Sikalihga- 
tobhadra. The Smrtikaustubha mentions DvadaSalingatobhadra, 
Harihara-mandala inside which there is Sarvatobhadra pp. 410- 
411 ( of Kirn. ed. of 1909 ). They are all passed over here. 
Sarvatobhadra literally means ‘ auspicious on all sides ’. This 
concept of an auspicious figure or diagram was carried over in 
the realm of Poetics. Dandin in his Xavyadarsa cites a verse 
in the form called Sarvatobhadra, which is an illustration of 
what are called ‘ citra-bandhas About a century before 
Dandin, the Xiratar^unlya (15 25) gives an illustration of 
‘sarvatobhadra’ 


In the Acta Orientalia volume referred to above there is an 
interesting analysis of the contents of two Tibetan mss., one 
containing what is called ‘ Rioe-mandala’ in which 37 elements 

1859 ingnJau stm s¥51^huw i anw ^ uIh! ii 

III 80. (sarga IS V. 25) furnishes the following as 

njaV ug. %wqiT p<r?ia ; Hi% m • anmftvnft 9>ra!i Pwftitt-q.uU'WRr n 

An example of a verse in the is furnished by UI 82, 


which IS as follows 
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are indicated by tbeir names (vide figure 1) and tbe other con- 
taining 123 drawings of mudtas ( hand poses ). 

Another characteristic item in Tantrik worship is ‘ yanlra ' 

( geometrical di^am ), sometimes called caJcra also, which one 
finds to some extent also in the Furanas and slightly in modern 
orthodox practices. A yanlra is a diagram (or figure ) engraved, 
drawn or painted on metal, atone, paper or other material It 
resembles a mandala but differs from it in this that a mandala 
may be employed in the worship of any devata, while a yantra 
is specially appropriated to the worship of a particular deity or 
employed for a particular purpose The Kularnava-tantra^®®'’ 
states; ‘Yantra is a development ( or product ) of mantra and a 
deity apprehended in the form of a mantra ; the deity worshipped 
on the yantra immediately becomes favourable ; yantra is so 
called because it removes all pains ( or perturbations ) arising 
from such faults as love and anger ; if God is worshipped in 
yantras, ha is pleased The same Tantra further says ‘ if 
worship is dona without a yantra the detata is not pleased 
Here the word ‘yantra’ is derived from the root ‘yantr’. In 
another place the same tantra states ‘Yantra is so declared 
because it always saves (the worshipper) from Yama (god of 
death) and goblins and other dangers’. The Ramapurvatapanlya 
Upanisad’®*^ observes ‘the arrangement ( or preparation ) of a 
yantra is the body of the deity which confers safety ’. The 
Kaulavallnirnaya observes 'worship (of a deity) without employ- 
ing a yantra, satiating (the goddess) without offering flesh, 
drinking wine without being accompanied by a Sakti (the wife 
or other woman associated with a Sakta worshipper )-all these 
yield no fruit ’ Some works evolved a ‘ yantra-gayatri ’ also 


VI S5-86 (The first half verse is quoted from by ^ 

itsiT 5r i ibid. X. 109 ; 

ibid xvu 6i. Here is 
snpposcd to stand for ^a^d others, w is derived from the root • trai ■ (or 

41.42. 

'tEjju VI ^Uimw I n«s5diM>rt<rtir. 1. 13. 

be noticed that the latter half is the same as the latter 
Infl Heinrich Zimmer's 'Myths and symbols in 

Indian Art and civilisation' pp 140-W8 on 'yantra' ■ also 

constmction and worship of Sndar&nacakraTle^S 
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These passages make it clear that a yantra was deemed to 
be a factor helping in restraining the restless movements of the 
mind due to anger, love and the like and in making the mind 
concentrate on a diagram or model deemed to represent the 
deity worshipped. It induced concentration and encouraged the 
mental realization of the deity. The distinction between the 
devata and yantra is similar to that between the soul and the 
body. Most Hindus look upon such forms of worship without 
antipathy because it is felt that they serve as a way of approach 
to divinity for ordinary unsophisticated people and that it is 
better to have one’s foot on the lowest rung of the ladder to 
higher life than to have it on no rung at all. 

Yantras are described in such Tantrik and other works as 
TripuratapanI Upanisad (II 3), Prapancasaratantra (patalas 
21 and 34), Saradatilaka (VH. 53-63, XXIV), Xamakalavilasa 
(verses 22, 26, 29, 30, 33), Nityasodasikarnava (I. 31-43) 
Nityotsava (pp. 6, 64-b5), Tantrarrajatantra (II 44-51, VlU 30 ff. 
XXXIU), Ahirbudhnyasainhits (chap. 23-26), Mantramaho- 
dadhi (20th Taranga), KaulajSananirnaya (X, which speaks of 
them as oakras ), KaulSvallnirnaya (111,105-135), Merutantra 
(SBrdprakaSa, 562 verses), Mantramah3xnava<-tantra (Uttaxa* 
khanda, 11th taranga ). It is not possible to deal with all this 
large material here. The Padma ( PatMakhanda, 79. 1 ) provides 
that the worship of Hari (Visnu) may be performed on the 
Sslagrama stone or on a jewel or a yantra, a mandala, or images, 
and not merely in a temple The Ahirbudhnya-samhita ( chap. 
36 , verses 5-66 ) describes the procedure of the worship of a 
Sudarsana-yantra by a king or other personage desiring wealth 
or prosperity. One yantra or cakra may be explained and 
illustrated here. The most noted is §ricaKra described in two 
verses quoted*®*® below and explained in some detail in the 


1863. 

(B I ed. o£ 1868) p. 255 and by on 1. 31 from 

. .. .. -ax—l-... ..Jt... xt._ !■ mrnwS 


I ^ 

q. by of 

^ & • 9 4 BTrvraf 


^ vfwrai. « 

11 m ed, by Ganesh and Co. Madras, 1957 mth Com Some writers 

read in the 2nd verse vg stands for 8, ug for 14, viui tor 

8, UkJT for 16. There are two ways of describing it viz. from the bindu 
onwards (which is called Srsti-krama) or from the outer lines to the bindu 
(which IB called samhara-krama). Vide 'Shakti and Sbakta' by Sir John 
( Coitftnued oit next page ) 
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Setubandha commentaiy on Nityasoda^ikamava (I. 31-46), 
The lattar verses explain how the Oakra is to be drawn with the 
hindu in a small triangle. The bindu represents Sakti or Mula- 
prakrhi solidified In published works on Tantra the Srlcakra 
is represented in colours ( as in Saundaryalaharl published by 
Ganesh & Go, Madras, 1957, facing the title page ), while others 
represent it only by means of plain uncoloured lines (as on the 
outer cover of the above edition of Saundaryalaharl or on the 
cover of the Kamakalavilasa ed by A Avalon and published 
by Ganesh and Co. 1953 ). In some works the figure of Sricakra 
shows no gates as on the cover in ‘Principles of Tantra’ by 
A Avalon or on the cover of Kfenakalavilasa, while gates are 
shown in other works ( as in the above edition of Saundaryala- 
hari before the Sanskrit text). There are nine triangles, five 
of which have their apex pointing downwards and these represent 
Sakti and four (representing Siva) have an apex pointing up- 
wards. The bindu is situated in the smallest triangle pointing 
downwards. Then there are two pairs of ten triangles ( shown 
in some books as blue and rod respectively), then fourteen 
triangles (coloured blue in some works), then eight-petalled 
lotus (sometimes coloured red ), 16 petalled lotus ( coloured blue), 
then three circles, then three boundary linos with four gates, 
these two latter being the outer sections of the yantra and the 
btuses of 8 and 16 petals being the inner section of the yantra. 
Thera are in all 43 angles (some works make 44 ), The part of 
the Cafcra within the boundary lines is called bhupura. The 
worship of yantra is bahn yaga ( outer or external worship of 
Sakti), The internal worship {anlanjaga) consists in taking 
the^awakened Kundalini through the cakras from Muladhara to 
A}55oataa and then uniting it with the Lord Siva in the Saha- 
srara-oakra, the six cakras from Muladhara being identified with 


{ConUnued from last page ) 

Woodroffe (3rf ed.Uoa of 1929 pobUshed by Ganesh & Co. Madras) pp 399 
rabasya (D, C. ms. No 490 of 1895-98) qnotes the verse a.. . ! 

d°ffe[t°l”“crtrLs'rreTff 

example m Dr enomeraled in different worts. For 

Tm^ed Tn L called five cakras 

^ _ - the worship of Dnrga according to Kaulaeama arc ji 

°h Tantra p. 163 )T3 
^ch as oniru^ described 

Tauirap.^l). * (Cat, vol, XVI oa 


”, n, 1 43 
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the five elements and mind. This is described in Saundaryala- 
harl ( verse 9 ). To what lengths ‘ Sakti ' worshippers had gone 
in the worship of Devi hy the bahtryaga method would be cleat 
from a passage quoted from the commentary of Laksmldhaia, 
almost the latest among the numerous commentators of the 
Saundaryalaharl, who was horrified hy the methods of 
Kaulikas.’®“ 


The Setuhandba on Hityasodasikarnava is at great pains 
to emphasize that the worship of Tripurasundari is of the 
nature of upasana and not of the nature of bhaJcli and that this 
upasana is of two sorts, one consisting of the recitation of the 
mantra of the De'vn and the other consisting of the worship of 
the yantra^®*® ( or cakra ). Verses 126-204 of the NityaSodati- 
kamava detail the different items in the worship of the Srioakra, 
The Hityasodasika and other Tantrik works say that the great 
Tripurasundari is seated in the Sricakra The great aim of 
the Sakta sadJiaka is apparently to realize his identity with the 
yantra, the mantra, the guru and Tripuradevi The Varsakriya- 
kaumudl quotes a verse stating that worship of yantra performed 
with all mantras is commended and hy so doing a worshipper 
may secure whatever he desires*®*’ 


Even a comparatively sober work like the Saradatilaka 
provides for the drawing up of yantras forjvicked purposes, For 
example, in VII. 58-59 it describes an Agneya-yantra to be 
drawn on a garment secured from a pile in a cemetery and 
buried near the house of one’s enemy for the latter’s destruction, 

verse 41 p 181 (ed. of Ganesh and co 1951). T he com.jit 
'am m 11^,4 

im^ I imravn’iSWPinm 13?^* X'' 

r anfus-nw on i 125 p 6S 


an^biT ^ ^ ’ 

%^ii verse 37 o£ 

1867. 

spm^n 4 ife ?• 14’- 
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In XXIV. 17-18 and 19-21 two yantras for the destruction of 
an enemy are described. Vide above p 1105 for Prapancasaia 
(34. 33 ) providing a yantra for cheating passion in a woman and 
making her run to the person practising magic. 


The Tantrarajatantra provides ( 8th Patala, verses 30-32 ) 
that yantras that yield all desired objects should be engraved, 
painted or drawn on pieces of gold, silver or copper or on cloth 
or birch leaf with paste of sandalwood, agalochmn, camphor, 
musk or saffron and should be worn on the head or the arms or 
neck, waist or wrist or one shouW worship them after placing 
them somewhere ( on the ground &c. ); vide also PrapanoasSra- 
tantra XI. 46 for similar provisions. 


At the end of this chapter on Tantrik doctrines and practices 
reference must be made to a remarkable circumstance. The 
Sarvadartanasamgraha of Sayana-Madhava (14th century A.D.), 
that deals with 15 Darsanas (points of view or philosophical 
views), has not a word to say about Tantras, though it devotes 
considerable apace to the atheistic CarvSka-darsana and the 
unorthodox Bauddha and Jaina systems It is impossible to 
believe that the most learned brothers Sayana and Madbava were 
unaware of the works on Tantra, The silence must be due to 

Diay make a conjeoture, it appears 
ttat Tantrik doctrines were discarded for the same reasons that 
induced the Bengal king BaUslasena in his Danasagara to 
exclude the DevIpuTana from the authorities on which he meant 
to rely. At the time when Sayana and Madhava flourished 
(^abcut middle of 14th century A. D.) Tantrik doctrines and 
pra^ices had come into great disrepute. Therefore, Tantrik 
Madhavl passed over in silence by Sayana- 



APPENDIX TO SECTION VI 

Some important publishod texts consulted by the author on 
Tantricism aro sot out boro, Sanskrit works are arranged in 
tliG order of tbo Sanskrit alphabet, but aro transliterated in 
English and thoir names aro printed in italics Information 
about authors, datos and editions is set out briefly where 
available. 

Adtayavajrnsafifiraha of Advayavajra (11th century A. D); 
contains 21 short works on Buddhist philooopby (in G.O S ), 
ed. by II. P. Shastri, with a valuable Introduction. 

^lya-Afaiijiiirhnulahalpn ( published in TSS in three parts and 
721 pages); contains parts of different dates ( from 4th to 
Oth contury A.D.). It is Buddhist and included in Tibetan 
Kangyur. It has now 55 chapters, but a Chinese translation 
of 10th contury has only 28 chapters. Dr. B. Bhattacbarya 
ascribes it to 2nd contury A. D. ; but WintornitK disagrees 
( vido IHQ. IX. pp. Iff). Jayaawal in ‘ Imperial History 
of India’ gives the text of pa(alavtsa'-a 53 containing 1003 
verses, out of which verses 6-314 deal with the biography 
of Buddha up to his mrt Sna and real history is given from 
about 78 A D to 8th contury A. D. in verses 345-980. 

J sUnasiragw udehapaddlialt oi Isanasivagurudevamisra, in four 
parts, Samanyapada, Mantrapada, Kriyapada and Yogapada, 
it contains about 18000 slokas and is published in T. S S.; 
it mentions Gautamlya Tantra, Prapancasara and Bhoja- 
raja; composed about 1100 A, D. or a little later. 

Kamalcalavtldsa of Punyanandanatha, with the commentary 
Cidvalll of Natananaudanatba ( Kashmir S. S. ) ; there are 
55 verses with tr. and notes by Arthur Avalon (pub by 
Ganesh & Co. Madras, 1953), originally in Tantrik Texts 
vol. X 

Kalacakratcinli a (Buddhist)— Yide J. A. S B , Letters, vol. 
XXVin (1952) pp. 71-76 for an account of this work by 
Biswanath Bandopadhyaya 

KulajilUnanvrTuiya—eA by Prof. P C. Bagchi (in Calcutta S. 
Series, 1934), H P. Shastri assigned the ms of it to 
9th century A. D., but Prof. Bagchi (p 3) places it in the 
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middle of the lltb century A. D. It is ascribed to 
Matsyendrapada in tbe oolopbons. Vide p. 1115, n 1820 
above for Matsyandranatba. 

Kaliml^atantra—ed, by A Avalon in Tantrik Texts, vol VI 
( 1917 ) in 35 patalaa. In X 20-21 it frankly allows adultery 
provided tbe sexual act is not completed. It mentions ( in 
XX. 1 ) tbe Kalikapurana and in XV. 12-13 contains a 
mantra in a language resembling Assamese and eastern 
Bengali. 

Kulacud&mam-tantra (ed. by A. Avalon in Tantrik Texts, 
vol IV, 1915 ) in seven patalas and 430 verses. In I. 4^-12 
names of 64 tantras are cited. 

Kularmvartanira — ^It is in 17 ullasas and contains over 2000 
verses. It is a famous work profusely quoted (published in 
Tantrik Texts, vol. V, London, 1917 ). It is an early tantra, 
probably composed before 1000 A. D, In tbe colophons it 
is said to be a tantra of the UrdbvSmnaya (tbe fifth of the 
five amnayas) and as part of tbe work of one lakh and a 
quarter verses. Vide A. B. O. B. L vol. XUl. pp. 206-211 for 
a paper on ‘ Eularnava-tantra, its extent and contents’ by 
Prof. Crhintabaran Ghakravarti, ■' 

KaulSvalmvnaya of JSananandagiri in twenty-one ullasas, ed 
by A. Avalon in Tantrik Texts, vol. XIV; in I. 2-14 names 
numerous Tantras including yamalas and in I. 92-93 eight 
former gurus are named. 


-Old Javanese Text, critically edited, annotated 
and translated by Dr. ( Mrs. ) Sudarsadevi Singbal (pub. by 
f Academy of Sciences, New Delhi, 1958 ); refers 

to Muladhara and other Cakras with their positions and 

excluding yama, myama, asana 
anUaMmgmrfca; gives an account of the production of 
nada from Niskala and of bindu from nada and so on 

of mantras, ’ 

Gnhy^amaMira or Tatliagala-gulmka (Buddhist): It ig 
^blwhed m G O. S.; it is assigned to 4th century A. D by 

n yntVi Sadhanamsla, vol II 

^ criticism of this view. It 

notes ll73 ?nTl69? 
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GoraksasiddharUasangratia published in S, B. Texts (1925); 
mixture of Yoga and Tantra 


Ctdgagartacandnka; ascribed to Kalidasa; ed. by Trivikramatirtha 
in Tantrik Texts, Vol. XX, 

Jayakhyasafnhita ( published in G. O. S ) — a Pancaratra work 
ascribed to 450 A. D. by Dr B, Bhattacharya ; contains 
some Tantra topics such as Yaksinl-sadfaana, Cakrayantra- 
sadhana, Stambhana. 

Jfianasiddht of king Indrabhuti, disciple of Anahgavajra and 
father of guru Padmasambhava; pub. in ‘ Two VaJraySna 
Texts ’ ( Q. O, S ) , assigned to about 7 J 7 A. D. ( tntro. p. 10 ) ; 
gives in a nutshell leading doctrines of VajraySna, 

JnanariJaiicUantra, pub. by Anan Press, Poona; contains 26 
patalas and about 2300 verses, 

Tantrarajalantra, ed in Tantrik Texts, vol VIII and XII and 
pub. by Ganesh & Co, Madras, 1954, with the commentary 
Manorama by Subhaganandanatba; it has 36 chapters. It 
gives an account of the Kadimata. 

Tantrasara of Krsnananda, pub. in Oh. S, S,; about 17 th century 
A,D. ' 

Tanfrosara of Abinavagupta, a summary of Tantraloka, pub. 
in Kashmir S. S, (1918). About the first quarter of 11th 
century A. D. 

Tantrabhidhana with Bijanighantu and Mudranighantu, ed, by 
A. Avalon in Tantrik Texts, vol I. { 1913 ) 

TantraloJia of Abhinavagupta with the com. of Jayaratha, pub. 
in Kashmir S. S. in several volumes; composed about 
1000 A. D. 


TUratantra, ed. by Sri Girisacandra and pub. in the Gaud^ 
granthamala Ko 1 (1913); in 6 patalas and 150 verses, W 
declares that Buddha and Vasistba were Tantrik sages of 
old and nine Kaula gurus whoso names end in 'natha’are 

mentioned; refers to Mahaotnakhya Tantra and provides for 
devotee (only male) offering his own blood to Tara. 


TdrcibhakUsudliSi nava, of Narasimha Thakkura, who was 5th 
in descent from Govinda Thakkura, author of Pradlpa, com. 
on KavyaprakSta; composed about 1680 A. Dm ejl. oy 


on itavyapraxasa; lomv 

Pancanan Bhattacharya (in Tantrik Texts vol, XXl, 
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a large work in eleven Tarangas and 435 pages on the 
worship of Tara, one of ten vidyas connected with Sakti 
(not the Buddhist divinity Tara). The 9th Taranga deals 
with the horrible rite of Savasadhana (pp, 345-351 ). 

Tararahasya of Brahmananda, pnb. by Jivananda (1896); 
mentions Mahaoina, Wllatantra, YoginItantra,Rndrayamala, 

Tupurarahasya of Harltayana, with com. called Tatparyadipika 
of Srinivasa; pub, in S. B. series; it is a discourse by 
' Harltayana to Narada. Tarakhanda portion of it is 
philosophical. 


TnpurSsarasamuccaya of Hagabhatta with the com. of Govinda- 
oarya; pub. by Jivananda ( 1897 ). 

Daksinamui h-sa^hiia on Srlvidyopasana in 65 patalas and 
about 1700 verses; pub. in S, B. series. 

J^i/2/5sodaii7c5?mwi(partof Vamakesvaratantra) with the com, 
Setubandha by Bhaskararaya (1700-1750 A, D.); pub. by 
Anan. Press (1944). 



— — eft jxtttuaA'ttbtra uraamana pa&ronizod 

^ the Tanjore Maratha Chief); this is a supplement to 
Parasuramakalpasutra , Umanandanatha was a pupil of 
BhSsuranandanatha ( Bhaskararaya before diksa ) and 
exposed the work in Kali era ‘ rasarnava-karivedamitesn’ 
(Kali 4846 i. e, 1745 A. D.). It is probable that the word 
arnava is used for seven instead of for 4 as usual f i e 4876 
equal to 1775 AD.); pub, in G. O, S. (19^3). 

Nisimnnayogavali Abhayakaragupta, a contemporary of king 
^mapsla of Bengal (1084-1130 AD.). It is Buddhist. 
The author was a Professor at the Vikramasila University 
mandalas, each having a central 

exceed 100 It is valuable for later Buddhism, its pantheon 
and ritual; pub. in G. O. S. ( 1949 ). pantheon 

dkcipleofLrdMaSell’ J^^^^agni and chief 

A.D..says’lJ.B.BhaU^a^i.^®' 
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PrajHapaya-vimscaya-siddhi of Anangavajra, one of the 84 
siddhas venerated in Tibet; Buddhist Vajrayana work pub 
in G. O. S. (1929); composed about 705 A, D. aoo. to Dr. 
B, Bhattachaxya in Intro, p. XU. 

PiapaUcasara ( ascribed to Sankaracarya ) with com. Vivarana 
by Padmapada; pub. in Tantrik Texts (vol, 111) and later 
a new ed in vol. XVIII-XIX { 1939 ). Vide p. 1105 above. 
In 36 patalas. 

P/oflaioanj, compiled by Bamatosana Bhattacharya and pub. 
by Jivananda (Calcutta), it is a very large modem work 
in 1097 pages. 

BraJmasamhita, with the commentary of Jiva Gosvami, for 
Vaisnavas; pub. in Tantrik texts, vol. XV. 

Manli amaJiodadhi of Mahidbara with his own commentary, 
composed in Vikrama year 1645 ( 1588-89 ) A. D, ; pub. by 
Jlv and Venk. Press. 

Mahamrvdnatantra, with the com. of Hariharananda Bharatl. It 
is a leading but late work on Tantra, published very often, 
ed. by A Avalon in Tantrik Texts, vol. XIII in 14 Ullasas 
as the first part ; the ed. of 1929 by Ganesh & Co, has 
been used in this work; the third ed of 1953 differs slightly 
here and there, 

MStTkd-calav-vwelca of Svatantranandanatha, with the com. 
of Sivananda; pub. in S, B. series, 1934. 

Mahesoaratantra, in 51 patalas and 3060 verses (pub, in Ch. S S.); 
mentions that Tantras are 64 ( 1. 15 and 26. 11 ) and names 
25 Vaisnava tantras ( 26. 16-20 ) and holds that Bauddha 
tantras are misleading and meant for cruel rites ( 26 21-22). 

Merutantra, extensive work in 35 chapters, 821 pages and about 
16000 verses , pub. by Venk. Press, Bombay, 1908, 

YoginUaniia, published by Jivananda : q. by Eaghunandana in 
Ekadatitattva p. 53. 

Yoginihrdaya — the last three chapters of Wityasodatikarnava 
( VI-VIII) are so called. 

Yogmihrdayadixnka of Amrtanandanatha, disciple of PunySnan- 
danatha, pub, in S, B. series, 1923; about 10th or llth 
century A. D. 

PudrcrySmalatanlra, ed. by Jivananda ( 2nd ed. in 1892). A very 
extensive work in 66 chapters and in over 6000 versos 
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(mostly in Anustubh metre), supposed to have been declared 
by Bhairavl to Bhairava (^va). It was said to be a huge 
work in a lakh and a quarter slokas, e. g. D. 0. ms. No. 667 
(i) of 1895-1902 called DhanadapuraSoaranavidhi states 
in the colophon that it is part of the Eudrayamala ( iti 
Rudrayamala-sapadalaksE^antho ... Kinkinl-tantrokta- 
Dhanada-puraScarana-vidhih , BORI cat. of mss., vol. XVL 
on Tantra p. 247). 

LalitSsahasranama with the com. Saubhagyabhaskara of Bhas- 
kararaya son of Gambhiraraya, minister of the Bijapur 
Moslem king , written in sanuM 1785 i. e. 1729 A. D.; Nir. 
ed of 1935. 


Vamasyaiaha^ja of Bhaskararaya ( called Bhasuranandanatha 
after diksa) with his own com. called PrakSSa. He flourished 
between 1700-1750 A. D.; pub. at Adyar, 1934. 

Vx^iti-savditta in 30 patalas ; pub. in T. S. S. 1925. 

&ik(tsangama.tantia/m four parts, viz. Kail, Tara, Sundarl and 
Chinnamasta; three parts dealing with the first three pub. 
inG.O. S.; between 1505-1607 A. D Vide Poona Orien- 
talist, vol. XKI. pp. 47-49 (between 1530-1700 A. D ). 

Sakhivira — Vide Sarasvatibhavana Studies, vol. X (pp. 182- 
187); has 113 sutras and com. on 19 sutras; attributed to 
Agastya by the commentary , the siitra mentions Jaimini 
and Vyasa. 


iaUapramoda (a recent work), compiled by feirajadevanan- 
danasimha, chief of Sivahara; pub by Venk. Press, 1951 ; 
Mntains 17 tantras viz. Kalltantra, tantras called SodaSl* 
Bhuvanesvarl, Chinnamasta, Tripurabhairavl, DhuiMvatl 
BagalaimkhI, Matangl. Kamalatmika, KumarikS, Balidana- 
krama, Durgs, Siva, Ganesa, Surya, Visnu. 

jfaradaWate of Laksmana.desikondra( disciple ofUtpala); one 
of the most famous works on tantra. Aufreoht (p 64) 

comnn^rtT^ ^^ Padarthadarsa of Eaghavabhatta, 

composed in samiat 1550 (i e 1493-94 A. D) Bae-W-.ro 
bbatta hailed from Maharastra and was a resident^^ 

Xril &rla-n “ T.iitefc T«xU,TOl.xviaiid 

^•i^Saradatilaka was composed about the 11th century 
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A. D. Raghunandana expressly names Rsghavabhatta as 
the commentator of the Saradatilaka in Jyotistattvap. 580. 

§ricaJcrasambharaiantia — A Buddhist work; Tibetan text and 
English translation by Lama Eazi Dawa Samdnp ,and 
edited in Tantrik Texts, vol. VII by A. Avalon, 1919. 

iyaniarahasya of Pumananda in 16 chapters, ed. by Jivananda; 
16th century A. D. 

Sat-calcra nitupana, of Pumananda in 85 verses, pub. in Tantrik 
Texts, vol. II; composed liaka 1499 ( i. o. 1577-78 A. D. ). 

Sanatlciim5ra-tantra-is a dialogue between Sanatkumara and 
Pulastya in eleven patalas and about 375 verses Publidied 
by Jyestharam Mukundji in Bombay in 1905. It is a 
mixture of Yoga and tantrik technique and inculcates the 
worship of Krsna in Tantrik bijas like ‘ kllm, gaum &o’. 

Sadhanamala, published in two volumes in G O S. with a long 
Intro to vol II by Dr B. Bhattacharya ; contains 312 
Sadhanas, many of which are anonymous and are known to 
Tibetan Kangyur; Dr Bhattacharya states that the 
Sadhanas range in dates from third century A, D. to 19tli 
century A. D. Wintermtz, in 1. H. Q. vol IX (pp. 5-6 ), 
does not accept the view that the Prajnaparamitasadhana 
was composed by Asanga. . 

SSmrajya laksmi-pUhikd — said to be part of Akasa-bhairavo 
Mabatantra, published in Tanjore Sarasvatl Mahal Series 
in 139 chapters, of which the first 30 are connected with 
mantra, japa, homa,; chapters 31 S deal in detail with 
departments of State, coronation (chap 43 ff) and festivals 
like those of New Year, Bamanavami, Navaratra, &o. 

5 e 7 coticiesoir/co - a Buddhist work of Srinadapada,; text ed. by 
Mario E. Oarelli in G. O. S. with an Intro, in English. 

Saundaryalahari, ascribed to the great ^ankaraoarya, has 
numerous commentaries ; ed by Sir John Woodroffe an 
pub. at Adyar (1937); ed. of 1957 with three commentaries 
and English translation published by Ganesh & Co. Madras. 
There is an excellent edition of this work in 100 verses 
(text, English translation by Prof. W. Norman Brown, 
Harvard University Press, 1958). 

Srividyoratnasuti a, attributed to Gaudapada (in 101 sutra ) 
with the commentary of Sankaracarya, pupil of Vidyaranya, 
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on Z1 Butras; ed. by Pandit Gopinatha Kaviraja in 8. B 
Texts series, Benares ( 1924). 

Hamsavilasa, of Hamsamitthn; pub., in G. O, 8.(1937); the 
author was born in Gujarat in Vikrama year 1794 on 
Phalguna Pull moon day (1738 A D.). Though not a 
purely Tantrik work it quotes many Tantrik works such as 
the Eiularnava (pp 68-76), Kaularahasya (p 104), Yogiiu- 
tantra (p 103), Saradatilaka (pp. 84-85, 105 ff) It deals 
with many other topics such as figures of speech, erotic 
subjects 

Hevaji atantra, edited and translated by Dr D. L Snellgrove 
(OxfordUniversity Press, 1959), in two parts This work 
came to the author’s hands while this Appendix was passing 
through the Press Part I (pub in 1959) contains Introduc- 
tion (pp. 1-46 1, English translation (pp. 47-119 ), contents 
(pp 121-125 ), diagrams (pp 126-129), Glossary (pp. 131- 
141 ) and Index (pp 142—190): Part II contains Sanskrit texts 
and Tibetan texts based on a Nepalese ms. lent by Prof. 
Tuooi; com. called Yogaratnamala by Pandita Kanha 
has been included from an old Bengali ms. The editor 
holds ( part 1 p, 14 ) that Hevajratantra was in existence 
towards the end of 8th century A. D. and that Advayavajra- 
sanpaha and Sekoddetatika borrow from Hevajra-tantra, 
Sadhanamala No 229 (two opening verses) are the same as 
Havajra It. 8. 6-7 Hevajra is an invocation of vajra. On 
p. 11 part I the editor questions how the yogins could call 
themselves Buddhists when they experienced enlightenment 
m the embrace of a yogini Part I p. 70 mentions Jalandhara, 
Uctdiyana, Paurnagiri as pithas and several upapithas. upa- 

itTnlapBi Hevajra but 

Its place IS taken by Prajna Part II verses 11-15 p 98 

e™ wSTw m tantrahad sexual experi- 

secuL J S' thereby they 

masterv otlr*' 1 P 5^ contains ritual for gaining 

makam tauf bhanyate; Prajnopayat- 

maxam tantr^ tan-me nigaditam srunu’. This isaver^ 

edSr 

Some important works and papers on Tantra-vf,lB 

lfiS7 for works on Sakti Lit. vide also note 
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Catalogue of Palm-leaf and Home paper mss. in the Durbar 
Library of Nepal, by M. M. H. P. Sastri { 1905 ) 

Taranatb’s History of Buddhism in India (translated into 
German by A. Schiefner (St. Petersburg, 1869). Portions 
•were translated into English in I A. IV. 101 ff. and 361 E. 

‘Lamaism’ by L A. Waddell (Allen & Co., London, 1895). 

‘History of Buddhism in India and Tibet’ by Bu-ston translated 
from Tibetan by Dr. E Obermiller. 

Descriptive catalogue of mss in the Library of Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, voL VHI ( deals with 648 mss. on Tantra in 
■ 892 pages). 

Bhandarkat’s Vaisnaviem, Saivism &c ( in collected works, vol. 
rV. pp. 202^210 on Saktas) 

Tantra of the Great Liberation ( translation of the Mahanirvana 
Tantra) -with Introduction and commentary by Arthur 
Avalon (1913), 

Tsnttik Tezts edited by A. Avalon, voL I~XXll, Introductions, 
notes, analysis &c. 

The Serpent Power by A. Avalon (1914), containing transla- 
tion of Sa't-cakranirupana and PadukSpancaka (5th ed.of 
1933, by Ganesh & Co , Madras ), 

‘Principles of Tantra’ parts 1 and 2, ed by A- Avalon ( 1914, 
1916) with a long Introduction to part 2. 

* Wave of Bliss ' translation of Ananda-laharl (first fortyone 
verses of Saundarya-laharl) and comments by Sir John 
WoodroSe ( 1917 ) 

‘Wave of Beauty ’ — translation of Sa'undaiya-laharl ( with text 
and commentaries) pub. by Ganesh & Co. (Madras, 1957 ), 

‘ Chakras’ by Eight Eev. C W, I/eadbeater (Adyar, 1927) with 
plates 

‘Sivasamhita’- translation of-by Shrisohandra Vidyamavs 

‘Thirty minor Dpanishads’ translated by E. Narayanswann 
Aiyar. 

‘ Mysterious Eundalini ' hr Dr. V. G Eele ( 1927 ). 

‘Sakti or Divine Power 'by Dr. Sudhendu Enmar Das (Uni. of 
Calcutta, 1934), 
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P. C. BagcM’a Intiroduction to Kaulajfiana-nirnaya (Calcutta 
Sanskrit Series, '1934). 

'Tibetan Yoga and secret doctrines’ by W. Y. Evans-Wentz 
(Oxford Uni Press, 1935). 

P. 0. Bagcbi’s ‘ Studies in Tantras’ (CaL Uni. 1939 ). 

Dr B. Bbattacbarya’s Introduction to Sadbanamala vol. 11. 
(G. O. S.) pp. XI-LXXVII; the same scholar’s Introduction 
to GuhyasamSiatantra (G. O. S) and ‘Introduction to 
Buddhist Esoterism’ (Oxford University Press, 1932 ). 

‘ Philosophy of Trip\ira Tantra’ by M. M. Gopinath Kaviraja in 
Sarasvati Bhavan Studies (1934), vol. IX. pp. 85-98, 

' Some aspects of the philosophy of Sakta Tantra ’ by M. M. 
Gopinath Kaviraja in Sarasvati Bhavan Studies, 1938 
vol. X. pp. 21“27. 


' Buddhist Tantra Literature ’ by Prof. S. K. De in Uew Indian 
Antiquary, voL 1. pp. 1-23, 

‘Influence of Tantras on the Tattvas of Raghunandana ’ in 
L H. Q. IX. ( 1933 ), pp 678-704 by Prof. R. 0. Hazra. 

‘Influence of Tantra in Smrtinibandhas ’ in ABORI vol, 15 
pp. 220-235 and vol. XVI. pp. 203-211 by Prof. R. C. Hazra, 

The Tantrio Doctrine of Divine bi-unity’ by A K. Coomara- 
swamy in A. B. O. R. I. vol 19 pp. 173-183 ; 

‘Comparative and critical study of Mantrasastra’ by Shri 
Mohanlal Bhagavandas Jhavery { 1944 ) ; 

Prof. Chintaharan Chakravarti’s following Papers : ‘Antiquity 
ofTantricism’ in I.H Q,vol VI pp 114 ff; ‘Controversy 
regarding the authorship of Tantras’ in Prof K. B Pathak 
commemoration volume pp 210-220; ‘ A note on the age 
of Tantras’ in Journal and Proceedings 

Society of Bengal, New Series, vol Vimr 
vn1 X • ‘Weals of Tantra rites’ I H. Q 

qu tJ'fn o’ ‘ of Bengal and their anti- 

^ ^ ^ ^ PP- »55-260 ; • Application 

edio Mantras in Tantrik rites ’ in J A S B LetteTa 
vol 18 (1932 ) pp. U3-115 ; ‘Kali worship in Bengal^favlr 
Library Bulletin, vol XXI. parts 3-4 pp^^J^ sSf 

PWIosophy and occult secrets’ byD N Bn<j« 

( Calcutta. Oriental Publishing Co. ) ; 
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‘ sjra and the % 'sjra sattTa ’hjTh.S. B. Das-^Stipta in ‘ Indian 
CzHtnie’ — oL vUL pp. g3-3S ; 

'Introductio-n to Tantrih Bnaahism’ hy Bt, S. E, Das Gupta 

( Cfelcnittas 1559 3 ; 

‘Piiilo5!55hies of India ’ hr Heinrich Zimmer (1951) np. 569-592; 

‘The Tsca and the Tantra’ by Shri T, V, Hapali Sasiry 
( hSadzas, 1S51 ) pp, 1-255 ; 

‘Tnganadcba ’ ( •^rhich Uierally means ‘ bannd together or yoked 
fogsther* in the case of cppesites) ‘the Tantrifc -rieTT of 
ijife ’ by Dr, Herbert Guenther in ClorrlhaiDba Sanshrit 
ferles, Banarasj ‘Studies' rol Hi ( iS52 ); 

The foiioTving articles in the Galtnral Heritage of India 
TolIV, Tiz. ‘Brohitzon of the Xantras/ fay Dr. P, C, Eagchi 
pp. 211—225; ‘Tantra as a ~ay of realization’ fay S-z-ami Piatya- 
gatmaranca, pp. 227—240; ‘The Spirit and Onltnre of the 
Tantras’ pp, 241-251 fay lir. Atal Bshari Ghosh: ‘Sahti Cult in 
ScnSi India’ fay Shri H. B, Tenhataraman, pp. 252-259 ; Tantiih 
cnltes among the Bnddhists’ fay Dr. E, Bhattacharya pp. 250- 
272; ‘The cnit of the Eaddhist SiddhS-chSiyas’ pp, 273-279 fay 
Prcf, P. T, Eapat, 

‘ Eights on the Tantra ’ fay IT, P, Pandit f pnfalished fay Gfanesh 
&Cb.,iIadja£, 1S57) This is a boohlet of 54 pages 
test and pp, 53-71 of notes containing hardly anything 
rafciafale of the anthor’s ozm; orer tbree-fcaxtbs of it consists 
ef long qncfations from the —oiks of VToodroSe (partienlariy 
from ‘ Shakti and Shahta Sri Anrofaindo and Shri Hapali 
Sastry and is here and there marhsd fay bold and nmrar- 
lantsi assertions sach as ‘It is the central tmths of the 
Tantra thon^t and ritual that form the faaohbone cn the 
'Hindu reli^on today’ (p- 33), The present author 
repudiates tolsTy this assertion. Tne author of this booklet 
tigr to admit that in the case df the Tantrik cult that abuse 
of the body of occuli hmoTrledge for raalsrolent purpmes 
instead of fee the material and epirima! adTancement of 
Tng ~7 and the n-ulganzaiion of the profound rationale of the 
mystic ritual are d^lorahie defermations (p 35), that 
there has ccubtless been a gross misuse of the knurfeege 
dereloped fay this science and that spaiicus texts hare 
sprung up C p. 21 ). 
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‘History of PMlosopby, Eastern and Western’ ed by Dr. S. 
Eadhakrisbnan, vol I pp 401-438 on ‘ Exposition of Sakta 
belief’ by M M Gopinatb Kaviraj {19S3) 

‘Yoga, immortality and freedom’ by Mircea Eliade translated 
from Erench by Willard Trask ( pnb. by Rontledge, Kegan, 
Paul, London, 1958), pp 200-373 for ‘Yoga end TSntrism’. 

‘ Tibetan Book of the Dead ’ by Dr. W Y. Evans-Wentz (3rd 
ed. , Oxford University Press, 1957 ). 

‘ Tibetan Yoga’ by Bernard Bromage ( 2nd ed. 1959 by Aquarium 
Press) -deals with magical and religious practices of 
Tibetans, spells, and exercises which are deemed to produce 
supernatural powers. 



SECTION VII 

CHAPTER XXVIII 
MIMAMSA AND DHARMAI^ASTRA 

The Yajfiavalkya-sinilii provides that there are fourteen 
sources of vidyaa ( knovrledge ) and of Dhanna, viz. PurSno, 
Nyaya, Mlmainsa, Dharmaaastra, Angas (six) and the Vedas 
(four). A similar verso is quoted by some as Manu’s, but it is 
not found in the extant Manusmrti. It is therefore neoessary to 
consider the origin and meaning of the word Mlmainsa, to set 
out the principal doctrines of that Sastra, to mention the 
important rules of interpretation and the maxims of the 
Mimamsa in their application to topics of DharmaiiaBtra and to 
refer to some of the important works of that Ssstra together with 
their approximate dates. 

The word mimamsa has a groat antiquity behind it, The 
Tai. S. VII, 5, 7. 1’*®’ says ‘the expounders of Brahma (Veda) 
discuss ( the question ) whether a day should bo omitted or not ’. 
Here the verbal form ‘mimamsante’ is employed in the sense of 
discussing or investigating a doubtful point and arriving at a 
decision thereon. In another passage of the Tai. S. the same form 


I86S. ... W II VI. 1.3, quoted in n 1337 above. 

The reads ‘ ’ (12.3). P'® 

quotes from f^ttejgjoeT the verso ‘si^TpI sSlerUI rviVlTOU I SWr 

'5 itm It ‘s ftosai m fi- 27, vig Gi 78 This is 

quoted as Manu 's by Prof. T. K. Chiatamani In JOK, Madras, vol. XI. 
supplement p, 1 It occurs in vrilw (vTsm 2 0) also Vide H. ofDh. 
vol. 1. p. 112 note 198 where « quoted for 14 i^iins “ 

Dh. vol III p, 10 note 17 (for the four additional vidySs bnneine the total 
up to 18) Vide a recent publication of Dr G S, Ghurye (1957, Bombay) 
on Vidyas ( or Indian contribution to Sociology of Inowlcdgo) for detailed 
treatment. Even before the days of Kalidasa the Vidyaa bad been Has 
indicated by Raghuvams'a V 21 


1869. UiqyVT 3 i?RS3VI 3 fSih rfluiura ' 

V I I. ^ VI 2. G. 4-3 The last sentence 

L^have any doubt about bis being fit for diuing with them or Gt fo 
relation with him by marriage ’. 
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and anolihei ‘mimamseian’ are nsed in the same sense. In 
several other places the Tai. S. raises points for discussion with 
the words ‘thehrahmavadins discuss’ hut without employing 
the word mlmamsante or a cognate word. Vide Tai S. II. 5. 3. 7 
( about the deity of sannayya), V. 5. 3. %, VI. 1. 4. 5., VT. 1. 5. 3-5. 
The Eathaka Samhita^®’® puts forward a doubtful point for 
investigation without the words ‘Brahmavadins say’, but with 
the word ‘mlmamsante’. The Atharvaveda’®^ states 'men 
separately discussing many times noted on the earth her 
actions’. In another i^laoe it employs the words mlmamsita and 
mimamsamana. The Sankhayana*®’* Br. has ‘they discuss the 
question whether one ^ould offer homa after the sun rises or 
before the sun rises’. The Tai. Br. employs the word mimamsa 
and the Satapatha also in the EAnva recension does so { vide 
S. B. E. vol. 26 note 1 ). In the Ghandogyopanisad it is stated 
that five scholars very learned in the Veda and possessed of large 
houses (wealth) named PraoinaSala Aupamanyava and others got 
together and entered upon the consideration of the question 
'what is (the nature of) our self and what is Brahma ? ’. In the 
Tai. Up. occur the words ‘this is the investigation into (the 
nature of ) Bliss (Brahma)’. In both these passages the word 
mtmamsa is used in the sense of ‘consideration’ (vicaiana)of 
high philosophical topics.’ 

PSnini provides i®'* for the formation of seven roots with 
san affix (Deside rative), one of which is ‘mimamsate’ from 

vn/ir' tra i 


1871. 

TV 

IX. 6 (2). 34, 




^ m V, 11, 1, ITfITtHT I ^ STT. II, 8 

Set 5-6 : 

catja on V. S 1. 1 winds "a bhasya of Saiikara- 

^vbicn the , on 



H. D. US 
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‘man’ and the Kssika adds that it means * desire to know i. e. 
investigation and final conclusion*, having in view probably 
the Butias ' Athato dharma-]i]fiasa’ and ‘ Athato brahma-jijuasa*. 


The foregoing brief discussion shows that long before the 
TTpanisads the word ‘mlmfimsa’ had come to mean ‘investi- 
gation into a topic of discussion and coming to a conclusion 
thereon The same word acquired a restricted sense ( as in the 
verse of Yaj. quoted above ) viz. investigation into Dharma and 
arriving at conclusions on doubtful matters by interpretation 
and reasoning. 


Some of the Dharmasutras disclose familiarity with purely 
Mimamsa terms and principles. For example, Gant, states’®* 
that an option is allowed only when there is a conflict between 
two texts of equal authority. The Apastamba Dharmasntra is 
the only Dharmasutra that contains numerous MSm5ma& terms 
and doctrines. It says ‘ a positive Vedic text has more force than 
an usage which merely leads to an inference ( of its being based 
on a Vedic text now lost ) This is similar to J aimini 1. 3. 3 
* If there is a conflict ( between an express V edic text and a smrti 
text) the latter is to be discarded but if there be no conflict an 
inference may be drawn (that the smrti text is based on some 
&uti)', Ap says ‘the rules about anadftyffyo ( stopping Veda 
study on parvan &o. ) are applicable only to learning the Vedic 
mantras and not to their application in sacrifices’. In another 
place Ap. provides ‘where activity takes place because of finding 
pleasure therefrom (i. e.from a worldly motive), there is no 
(inference of its being based on) Sastra’, which is sunilar 
Jaimini’s rule. For reasons of space other fexamples of close 
agreement between Ap.Dh. and Jaimini are simply referrea 


}. 33 ; compare ng II M 'israsv 5 

555Icnsi5»nHWTHI'' _ , , „ rr 4. 8. II, 

( Continued on next page ) 
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to in the nota below and not explained at length. These 
examples show that in ^pastamba’s day Mimamsa doctiines bad 
been far advanced and since ha employs the words ‘^TySyavit- 
Bamaya’(the siddhanta or doctrine of those who know Nyaya ) 
and ‘Uyayayidah’, it follows that he is referring to some work 
on MlmamsS or some author who composed a mlmamsS-sutra. 
The correspondence in ideas and words between .Sp. and the 
Pnrvamimamsasutra is so close that one is tempted to argue 
that Ap, knew either the extant mimamsasutra or at least an 
earlier version of it containing almost the same expressions. It 
will not do to say that all the above passages are later inter- 
polations. They have aU been commented upon by Haradatta. 

Some Srautasatras such as that of !£atyayana contain rules 
of the interpretation of Vedio texts that are similar to Jaimini's 
Sutras and sometimes are stated almost in the same words. 


( Continued from last page ) 

ei5-&c.i3nv U H 6. 14, 13, compare ^ VI 7 30 ‘ 31^^ m 
iremftmngug: i snv. u. 11. A 

13. H, compare ^ VI, 1, IS urviv 

1878. ^ It may be noted that P. M S miters are often called ' Nyaya- 
vidah' by Sankara (on V. S III 4 22 ). by VisVatupa and others Bhaskara 
in his comme ntar y on B tahmasatra (I. 1 1. p. 5. Chowkhamba series) 
states- sug bd-Wl* rwtnri^ {| gyndn?! These are the words of 

Sabara tahisbhasya on P. M S UI 2 36. On Yaj. 1. 58 the Balakrida 

“awkah. ■nabi vaoanasyStibharostl- 
tyahuh These ate the words of Sahara on Jaimini III. 2.3 vjz •Kimiva 
vacanam na Lnryat nasti vaoanasyahbhirah ' So here Sahara is called 
^al5aylka On Taj I. 53 the Balakrida says ’ Nyayavida&a Yajnikahlapi 
So W ?a sy5l tannyayatvad v.dbanasya >. This last is Jai. I 3. 16 
fheR-rf -r ® NjSyavid and YSjmfca. Similarly, on irai. I. 87 

Ae^*‘t •NyayavIdoyayLih " 

Dharma and ev the nd/nftoronas, deciding points of 

^rs'i I are called merely Yainikas by Balakrida 

oooisLr,' . ysjortoh vyavaharya bhavanti ityahuh'. This 

_ ®, Ka‘yiyana Srantasutra 22. 4. 27-28. Besides the 

P M is the same in both Kat. 4 I. 2. 19 and 

ni S 1. V * the same avoids as Sn P M S 

p. M. s. rSo 

amaiSsyat butamnd/ ^ ‘''® *•‘=5 ““ '3ar& ( i. o 

that u L 4" in ^ 

toe Otscnssion on the meaning of the word Vaiwa- 
(Continued on nexti>age) 
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Only a fow oxamples may bo citod boro; compare Kal. 1 1 9-10 
( about rathakara) with Jai VI. 1.44- Xat I 3 12 

''ih wHh'ii ™ “ 

yidding full rowmd, ovon though somo tinya could not bo 
performed ), also Kat, I 3. 1-3 with Jai. 1, 1. 35-40 ; Eat, 1.3 
28-30 with Jai, Vh C. 3. Somotimoa, tho Eat. S, lakes a view 
opposite to that of the PQnramlmamsa but tho words are often 
almost tho same. 


Tho Vartikas of Katyayana on Paniiii and tho Mahabhasyo 
show thatMlraamBa tocbnical tonus and doctrines had been 
Glaboratod long before thorn. For example, tho Vartikas employ 
the technical Mimamsa terms ' pravijyaprnliRtulha' {Vartika 
7 on Panini 1 1, 44, Vartika 5 on J. 2. 1, Vartika 2. on VII. 3. 85), 
^_r7/Md3.sa(Vartika3onI.l. 27), tho word ‘Sastratidota’ (in 
Vartika onVIL l. 96), tho distinction between ‘niyama’ and 
vidhi (in Vartika 3 and 3 on III. 3, 163 ), tho word ‘prakarana* 
^artika 4 on Vi. 2, 143 ). Patafijali's Mahabhasya is full of 
Purtramlmamsa matters. Tho word ‘Mimamsaka’ occurs in 
bhasya on Panini II. 2. 29. Tho Mahabhasya cites tho woU. 
known passage ‘tho five fivo-nailod animals may bo oaten’ and 
remarks that the sentonoo convoys that othors than those five 
wore not to bo oaton. But Fataii jali does not employ tho 
word Parisankhya of which the above ( five ) is an oxamplo, 
according to mimamsa works, Jaimini omploys tho word 

( Conltnucd from last i>aec ) 

nara occerring in Rg. I, 58. 1. nnd I. 55. 0 tbc Nirultia ( VII 21-23 ) elica 
the views of ’scaryali of tbc ancient Yajnihit& (who bold that Vaisvanara 
means the sun in the sky ) and of ' Snkapuni ' ( who holds that it racans 
the terrestrial Agni ) The NiruMa mentions tlic views of Yajnikas in V, 11, 
VII I (where Yajnikas differ from the Nairuklas), in IX. 25 u here Iho 
Kniruktas bold that Anumati and Raha are wives of the gods while tbs 
Yajnikas held that these were tho names of Paurnamasi), in XI, 31 ( where 
a similar conflict between the views of the two interpreters of Sinlvalt and 
Knbu IB mentioned) and XI 42-43 (where also the views of YajAikas and 
Nairuktas arc mentioned), 

1879, n*vi) i va vasTOi g ta^r »i*va lOT" 

h)s^S»T?VI ffRl i mpHinv (cd Kicihorn vol. I. p 5). Compare igtR on 3. 

X 7.28 ‘f^3 uR tfg wt ^vTti'i vnr vaa vjORwr U4vr fffii 

ViURI ifi l tim sp ’il qr UiaRri-ira fftwuuT ' The five animals 

arc, *Sli9m sfrai 5151 : vaiif n mnvor IV, 17. 39; itg V is adds 

(rhinoceros) to these five, Vido 1, 177 for five nod if). U. ^ 

' ffsaspsu®? I Mvqi i; i! i^‘4rTli ls i uu4tf ’ 4i^sWi ; » (siuw: )• 
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ParisankhyS in, VH. 3. 23, The Mahabhasya on IV. 1. 14 
(vartikaB) and on IV. 1. 93 {vaitik;a9) gives valuable infor- 
mation viz. a btShmana woman is called ‘Kaiiakrtsna’ if she 
studies the Mlmamsa expounded by ^^Sakrtsni.^ This establishes 
that in Patanjali’s time a mlmamsa work composed fay Ka§a- 
krtsni was in existence and women were found studying it. It 
is not certain what the KaSakrtsni-mImamsa contained i. e, 
whether it was like the Purvamlmamsa of Jaimini or it 
was like the Uttaramimamsa (Vedantasutra) or dealt with both 
mlmamsa and vedanta, which latter is not unlikely. The V. S. 
mentions the opinion of a teacher Kaiakrtsna (in 1. 4. 23), which 
Sankaracarya regards as the final conclusion supported by the 
real import of Smti. The son of ^atakrtsna might have been 
called Kasakrtsni (Psnini IV. 1. 95). The Vartikas and 
Patafijali are full of the discussion of important matters on which 
the Mlmamsa has its own doctrines. In the Vartikas 35 to 59 
on Panini L 2. 64 ( Sarupanam-ekasesa ekavibhaktau ) there is 
a lengthy dicsussion on the question of the import of words, viz. 
whether it is akrtt or vyaktt. It is said in Vartika 35 that, 
according to Vajapyayana, akrti is the import of a word, while, 
according to VySdi ( in Vartika 45 ‘ dravyabhidhanam Vyadi]^ ), 
dravya (or vyakt% ) is the import of a word (pada). The Maha- 
bhasya notes that Panini wrote some sutras ( such as I. 2. 58 
* Jatyakhyayam ' &c) in which he accepted jati as the import of 
words, while in other sutras (such as 1 3. 64 * sarupanam’ &c) he 


ngPTPW on IV 1 14. if dealt with matters 

» is surprising that the extant makes no reference to 

en 1 names, besides n,„e predecessors viz (VI. 5, 

* toiwuiwR, and 

Dr, Umesha Mishra omits by oversight from the list of the 

KW»ography of mimamsa' added at the 

menUoned b' being 

^y’Ui^stril. must he placed not later than 200 B C. If qi i m aiT g 

is most likely, ooe would naturally expect that If the 
200 B.C. and about 200 A. D, (as 
thcw propose) should have been mentioned by 

onlfj: - -s a contemporary 

^ ^ -iocs not mention hi^ 

likely Z'th ““®"““‘ not very strong, it is 

e present P. M. S. was composed at least beiore 200 B, C. 
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accepted ‘ dravya ’ as the import of words, It is to be noted 
that, according to Jaimini (I 3 33 ‘akrtistu kriyarthatvat) 
afcrti is the import of words. On vartika 3 on Pan, IV. 1. 92* 
( Samanyacodanastn visesesu) Patafijali says that the vidhis 
declared with reference to certain things and objects in general 
really apply to individuals and he gives purely mlmamsa 
examples in this connection as set out in the note. The Vartiba- 
kara and Patafijali both use the word ‘ codarta in the Purva- 
mlmamsa sense and give examples which are familiar to us from 
SabarasbhSsya. Among the purposes served by a study of 
grammar, ulia (which is the subject of the 9th chapter of PMS) 
is one. ,On Panini 1. 4. 3 Patafijali uses the lang^iage of MimimsS 
• apurva eva vidhirbhavisyati na niyamah. ’ 

It appears that the SankarsakSnda was very much neglected 
from early times. There is a conflict of views about its author- 
ship The ITyayapariSuddhi of Venkatanatha (I H. Q. vol. IX. 
at p. 299 ) states that Xslakrtsua was the author of the Sankar- 
SakSnda. It appears from Sahara’s bhasya that i*® that Kanda 
existed in his day and was looked upon by him as Jaimini’s 
work. Sankataoarya in his bhSsya on V. S. Ill, 3, 43 (pradsnavad- 
eva tad-uktam ) mentions the Sankarsa, quotes a sutra therefrom, 
holds that it was known to the Vedantasutra and appears to 
Convey that it was a work of Jaimini. BarnSnuja also appears 
to hold that Jaimini was the author of 16 chapters ( comprising 


1881 ‘fib sTisffJRviw i mu isw- 
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the twelve called Purvamlmamsa and the four forming the 
Sankaisa). The Kalpataruparimala of Appayyadiksita on V. S, 
IIL 3. 43, while conceding that the Sankarsakanda was under- 
taken for discuBsion about devaiSs, insists that it is a paiiMsta 
(supplement) of the P. M. S. of twelve chapters consisting as it 
does of discussions on several topics treated in the P.M. S, and 
being of a miscellaneous nature, that it does not begin with nor 
conclude with the discussion about devatSs and that its first 
sutra is ‘anuyajatiti anuvasatkaras-codyate’. Since the 
Sankarsal^nda has had hardly any influence on Dharmasastra 
works no further reference need be made to it in this work.^s®* 


Later medieval writers look upon the mimamsatastra as the 
most important of vidyasthanas (other than the Vedas), since it 
removes the ignorance, doubts and mistaken notions about the 
sense of several (Vedic) passages, and since all vidyasthanas 
require its aid for the determination of the nature of their real 
meaning.**® 


In some works like the bhssya of Ramanuja on V, S, and 
the Prapancahrdaya the MlmSmssSSstra is stated to be as one 
whole containing twenty adhySyas (chapters) and we are told 
that there was a (bhasya) commentary called Ertakoti on the 
whole of it by Bodhayana, that later on a concise commentary was 
composed by TJpavarsa, that Devasvamin wrote a commentary 

1884> Vide a paper by Pandit V. A, Ramaswami Shastri in 1. H Q. 
vol, IX pp, 290-299 on SanUarsa as a supplement to the P. M, S. 
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on 16 chapters and Bhavadasa also composed a commentary on 
Jaimini, but that Sahara wrote a bhasya only on the first 12 chap- 
ters and did not comment on Sankarsa. In I H.Q (vol. 15 pp. 262- 
263 } reference is made to an inscription of Bajaraja ( 999 A. B. ) 
.which records the gift of certain lands to a learned brahmana who 
was to provide to four pupils board and teaching in several sub- 
jects, one of which is specified as the mlmamsa of twenty adhyayas. 
These 20 chapters are made up as follows: — 12 chapters (each 
divided into four padas, except chapters III, VI and X, each of 
which has eight padas, in all sixty padas) ascribed to Jaimini, 
4 chapters called Sankaisakanda and 4 chapters constituting the 
Vedantasutra. The twelve chapters often called Purvamlmamsa 
make an extensive work containing 915 or about one thousand 
adhikaranas (according to different writers) and about 2700 
sutras, dealing with numerous topics and laying down important 
rules of vedio interpretation. Yaj. ( in 1 3 ) means by MlmSmsa 
probably the work of Jaimini in 12 chapters. Many writers 
such as Madhavaoarya speak of two Mlmamsas, Purva and 
Uttara, respectively comprising the 12 chapters ascribed to 
Jaimini and the four chapters forming the Vedantasutra. 
Sankaraoarya refers to the extant PfirvamlmSmsa as Drada^a- 
laksanl in his bhSsya on Vedantasutra m. 3. 26, as * Prathama- 
tantra* in bhasya on V. S. IIL 3. 25. HI. 3. 53 and IH. 4. ij. as 
Prathama-kanda in bhasya on V. S. IH. 3, 1, m. 3. 33, 

44, m. 3. 50, as Pramanalaksana in bhasya on V. S. HI. 4. 42, 
On V, S. HX 3, 53 he speaks of the first p5da of the P. M S. as 

‘Sastrapramukha eva prathame pade’ and thereby conveys that 

he regards that the PMS and VS form one entire sastra. 

l^om here onwards up to note 1890 the disoussion is also 
comprised (though a little more briefly) in the present autoors 

paper on ‘P5rvamimamsa. Brahmasutra &c’ contributed to tne 

Prof. Da Pelioitation volume (pp. 119-139 ). 


There are very difficult and controversial questions about 
the authorship of the extant 

extant Vedantasutra ( or Brahmasutra) and relation to eaoU 
Sher All of them cannot be gone into here. The_ f Bt “att r 
to be noted is that, though the m^ber of the Vedantas^to 
only about l/5th of the number of the P.M.S.. the V.S. ^ 
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more personal references (i. e. 33) than the P.M S, {i, e, 37). 
In the 3nd place, we find that the Vedantasutras mention 
Jaimini eleven times and Badorayana nine times, while the 
P. M, 8, names Badatayana and Jaimini only five times each. 
iFhe question arises whether Jaimini and Badarayana were 
contemporaries and, if not, what the relation between the two was. 
Scholars are generally agreed that they were not contemporaries. 
There is a tradition of some antiquity contained in the 
Samavidhanahiahmana*®^ according to which Jaimini was a 
pupil of Parasarya Vyasa. It has been shown above ( p. 857, 
note 1390 ) how the Puranas declare that Vyasa Parasarya, also 
called Kfsna Dvaipayana, arranged the one Veda into four and 
impeirted the Bg^eda, Yajurveda, Samaveda and Atharvaveda 


respectively to Paila, Vaisampayana, Jaimini and Sumantu. 
In the Mahabharata Sumantu, Jaimini, VaiSampayana, Paila 
are stated along with Suka (the son of Vyasa) to be the pupils 
of Vyasa; vide Sabha 4. 11 and Santiparva 328, 36-37 ( or. ed. 
314, 23-31, 29) and 350 11-13 (cr. ed 337. 11-12). In the 
tarpuTia provided for in the ASvalayanagrhyasutra (HI. 4. 4) 
occurs the very interesting passage ‘ Sumantu-Jaimini-Vaisam- 

payana-Paila-Sutra-bhlisya-Bl^rata— Mahabharata— Dharma- 

oaryah.’ The above passages make it clear that several centuries 
before the dnistian era Jaimini’s was an honoured name and 
connected with the Samadeva Scholars have examined the 
references to Jaimim and Badarayana in the P. M. S, and the 
V. S. Prof. K. A. Nilankanta Sastri in I. A, Vol. 50 pp. 167-174 
on Jaimini and Badatayana arrives at the somewhat startling 
conclusion that there were three Jaiminis. T. R. Chintamani 

to J-O-R Madras. Vol. XI agrees 

rir?' S five times in the 

^ant P. M. S. vm at IH 1. 4. VI. 3. 4, VIU. 3. 7. IX 3 39. 

I. 7. Common sense requires us to hold that these five 
'TOvninm ^ngrruoim 
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references about Jaimini must have been made to the same 
person, if two different Jaiminis were intended by the P. M. S, 
(other than its own author) in the five sutras a clear warn 
ing would have been given by the author. As shown below 
a sutra should leave no ambiguity Prof Sastry holds that 
.Jaimini mentioned in VI. 3. 4 is different from the Jaimini 
in the other four passages, because Sahara does not employ the 
word aearya for qualifying Jaimini on VT. 3. 4 as he does in the 
four other oases and because the view put forward in VX 3, 4 
appears to be Furvapaksa, while in the four other cases Jaimini's 
view is the siddhsnta view of the Mimamsa-sutra. The number 
of sutras in which Jaimini is named is very small ( only 5 ), out 
of which the word acSrya is applied to Jaimini by Sahara in 
four places and not so applied in one. This is a very slender 
and inadequate ground for holding that the Jaimini in F. M. S- 
VL 3. 4 is different from the Jaimini named in four other 
places. The usages of acaryas as to employment of qualifying 
words like ‘aearya’ or ‘bhagavat’ to authors mentioned by 
them differ. Eiimarila applies no epithet like 'aearya’ or 
‘bh^avan’ to Jamini and in one place charges Jaimini 
with composing sutras containing not much substance, 
In the sutras in which Jaimini is named in the VS ( viz. in 
I. 2. 28, 1, 2. 31, 1. 3. 31, 1. 4 18, HI. 2. 40, HI. 4. 2, III, 4 18, m, 
4. 40, IV. 3 12, rV. 4, 5, TV. 4. 11 ) Sankaraoarya adds the quali- 
fication ‘aearya’ in all except on HI, 4. 40, although Jaimini 
propounds many propositions not acceptable to Badarayana the 
author of V- S. or to Sankara, In HI. 4. 40, however,^” he omits 
the qualification ‘ aearya ’ as regards both Jaimini and Badara- 
yana. Ho one has argued that because the word aearya does not 
qualify Badarayana in IH. 4. 40, the Badarayana in that sutra 
is different from the Badarayana named in other sufaas, Hi 
another place (onV, S IV. 1 17) it may be noted Sankara- 
oaiya remarks that both Jaimini and Badarayana are in agree- 
ment that certain acts of the kiimya type are of no help in 
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attaining leal knowledge of brakma. This shows that according 
to Sankara, Jaimini had treated of how hrahma-vidya arises. 
As regards the second reason, it doss not clearly or indisputably 
appear that VI 3. 4 is a pfirvapaksa view. In that adhiharava 
the Pfirvapaksa is stated in the first sfitra viz, as to such 
nitya rites as Agnihotra or Bartapfiinamasa a man who can 
carry out all the details in their entirety is alone entitled to 
engage in them. The 2nd sfitra states the siddMnta view that, 
as regards mtya acts, it is not absolutely necessary that one 
should be able to perform all details (angas) therein; the third 
sfitra only states that smrti declares that it is a fault if the 
principal rite is not performed and therefore the principal rite 
being obligatory must be performed. Then comes the 4th sutra 
in^ which the name of Jaimini occurs. i§abara’s bhasya on 
this sutra is extremely meagre ( Zi lines in print) and not 
clear. The Tup-tlka does not comment separately on each 
of the sGtras of VI. 3. 1-7, ft o^its the name of Jaimini 
in Its explanation and its concluding words on this adhikarana 
appear to support the interpretation of the 4th sutra 
advanced by the present author. No one doubts that sfitras 
5-7 support the siddhanta view. If VI. 3.4 were a pfirva* 
paksa sutra, it is expected that sfitra 5 should contain the 
word tu or 'apiva' in order to indicate that it refutes the 
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view expressed in sutra 4. What that sutra means is that the 
dropping of some anga in the nUya rite does not make that rite 
a different one from the same mlya rite when performed with all 
angas, since the text about its performance ( with all angas or 
with some angas) is one and the same and the vedic instruction 
is that all angas have to be done ( if possible ), Interpreted thus, 
t^t sutra is not a pQrvapaksa at all, but only emphasizes the 
siddhanta with additional reasons. The upshot would be that 
Jaimini mentioned five times in PMS is only one person and 
that he is a different person (who had written on P. M.) from 
the reputed author of the extant PMS 

A parallel may be cited. SankarScSrya makes one 
adhikarana of sutras 26-33 of V. S. T. 3 ( devatadhikarana ) which 
establishes that not only men but gods are qualified to study the 
Ve^ntasastra and names Badarayana twice in the same 
adhikarana (in 1, 3. 26 and 33 } and in I. 3 33 he employs the word 
‘ tu’ because that sutra is a reply to Jaimini’s view contained 
in L 3. 3l*-32, Similarly, the PMS puts forward the siddhanta 
view in VI. 3. 2 and names Jaimini in VI, 3. 4 for the same 
purpose. 

Even Prof. Sastry admits that in four out of the five 
references where Jaimini is expressly named, bis views are the 
siddhanta views. The cases of PMS IX, 2. 3 and XU. J. 59 are 
somewhat remarkable. The adhikarana in both cases consists 
of only one sutra, which is the siddhanta view and Jaimini is 
expressly named therein In PMS HI 1. 4 Jaimini differs from 
Bsdari (III. 1. 3) and two more sutras are added to complete 
the adhikarana. In PMS Vlil. 3. 7 Jaimini’s view is opposed 
to that of Badari ( VIIL 3. 6 ), is the siddhinta view and there 
is no separate sutra setting forth the view of the author of 
the PMS. 

ITtom the remarks of Sankaracarya on V. S III. 4 40 
(quoted in note 1890 ) it follows that he regarded Badarayana as 
the author of the Vedantasutra. In V S III. 2. 38-39 the Siddhanta^ 
ie stated that the rewards of actions are given by Isvara (God), 
while Jaimini’s view is that it is Dharma that gives the lewar* 
of actions (HI. 2. 40) and in the next sutra (HI. 2, 41) it ib 
stated that Badarayana holds the former view ( or that the former 
of the two, Isvara and Dharma, gives the reward is the view ol 
Badarayana) Here Badarayana is expressly menthmed as 
holding the same view as that in the Siddhantasutra JD, Z. «> ■ 
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The observations of Sankaraoatya in introducing**® the last 
sutra of the VS make it perfectly clear that he regarded Bsdara- 
yana as the author of the entire Vedantasutra. Ko satisfactory 
explanation is offered rrhy it was necessary to mention Badara- 
yana nine times in the VS when all the 555 sutras thereof are 
deemed to have been composed by Badatayana, or why it was 
necessary to mention in a work containing about 2700 sutras 
all deemed to be composed by Jaimini, the views of Jaimiui five 
times when in all cases or at least in four out of the five cases 
the views are identical with the reputed author of the PMS. 
Only two theories are possible via. to hold that there is no 
explanation or to hold that there were two Jaiminis and two 
Bsdarayanas. 


The problem of the author of the VS is rather complicated. 
Bhaskara (like Sankara) holds that Badarliyana is the author of 
VS, since he begins his commentary on VS with an obeisance to 
Badarayana who sent forth (into the world) the Brahmasutra 
that brings about the cessation of the bondage of birth. The 
Paficapsdika of Padmapada (a disciple of Sankaraoarya ) 
performs ( in the 3nd Introductory verse ) an obeisance to Badara* 
yana.**® Ramanuja, on the other hand, makes confusing 
statements. In the 2nd verse of his introduction to 
the Sribhasya on VS he calls upon all good men to drink 
Paratarya, but in his bhasya on VS 
^ 42 he holds that Badarayana was the author of the Maha- 

bharata, wherein the Pafioaratra-tastra is expounded at great 
length ( in Santiparva chap. 334-339 = cr. ed. 321 fp ) as also 

n <ra- 
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of Eamanuja, ascribes the VS to Badarayana. In spite of 
Sankaraoarya, Vacaspati-misira, author of tlie famous Bhamatl 
on SankarScSrya’s bhasya on VS, makes an obeisance to 
Vedavyasa, the author of Brahmasutra The ParaSara- 
madhavlya is in two minds, in toI I part 1 pp, 52, 97, vol. II, 
part 2 pp. 3 and 275 BadarSyana is said to be the author of the 
VS, but in a few other places VS is spoken of as Vyasasutra 
( vol. I. part 1, pp, 56, 113). The above conflict of testimony 
gives rise to the important question whether Badarayana, the 
supposed author of the Vedantasutras, is identical with Veda- 
vyasa or is differeut from him Sankarac^rya’s bhasya points 
to the conclusion that in his opinion at least they are different,^®* 
For example, on V, S. I. 3. 39 he quotes a verse of Vedavyssa in 
support of the proposition of the VS that the Veda ie eternal. 
On VS n, 3. 47, in support of the proposition that, though the 
individual soul is an amSa of the Supreme Self, the latter is not 
at all affected by the suffering of the individual soul, Sankara 
quotes two verses as smrti from the MahSbharata. This makes 
it clear that, if the author of the VS was identical with Veda- 
vySsa, the author of the MahabhSrata, Sankaraoarya would not 
have cited the latter as an independent smrti source supporting 
the former or would at least have used some such language as 
‘this very author has said elsewhere that' &c. The same 
reasoning would apply to Sankaracarya's comments. If that 
great Scarya was of the opinion that the author of the VS was 
the same as that of the Mahabharata and the Gita he would not 
have cited passages from the Fpic and the GitS as Smrtis 
supporting the reasoning of the VS. 

If it wore contended that there is only one Jaimini ( and 
not two, much less three ) a serious difficulty arises. Why should 
the author of PMS ( containing about 2700 sutras ) refer to him- 
self by name in five places only. The usual explanation offered 


Htudl, 5th Intro, verse 
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by some commentators when Panini names his 
vis. that they are named for showing his 
wmld be of no avail as to Jaimini. since it cannot ^aid &at the 
author of PMS Jaimini ^ows respect to himself When Jaimim 
in 1. 1. 5 a 65 Sabar.™ 
this is done for showing respect to Badwayana or ® 

his fame. Another explanation that ancient authors often refer to 
themselves in theardperson will not do my should the J 

about 2700 sutras choose five places only for referring to himself. 
Therefore, one is oompeUed to hold that, if Jaimini is the author 
of the extant PMS and mentions the views of Jaimini five times 
only, there was a predecessor and namesake of his called Jamini 
who had expressed his views in a different work. 

There are eleven sutras in the VS in which the views of 
Jaimim are referred to. They are ( as stated above ) VS I. 2. 28 
and 31. I 3. 31, I 4 18, IH. 2. 40. in. 4. 2, HI. 4 18, HI. 4. 40, 
IV. 3. 12, IV. 4. 5, rV. 4. 11. Out of these eleven there are six 
rafatences to Jaimini (viz 1.2.28, 1.2.31, L4. 18, IV. 3 12, 
IV. 4. 5, rV. 4. 11) for which no corresponding adhikaram or 
sutra in the PMS can be pointed out, while sutras HI. 2 40, 
m . 4. 2, m. 4. 18 attribute views to Jaimini, which are well- 
known doctrines of the PMS. VS I. 3. 31 corresponds to PMS 
VI. 1. 5 and on HI. 4. 40 ( quoted in note 1890 above ) J aimini 
and VS agree. Therefore, it appears that the Jaimini who 
expresses views on purely Vedantic topics and whose views are 
not found in PMS composed a work on Vedanta. 


There are in VS nine sutras in which Badarayana is named 
viz. in VS I 3, 26 and 33 ( Badarayana being twice named 
in the same adhij^arana as opposed to Jaimini ), III. 2. 41, HI. 
4. 1, m. 4. 8, HI. 4. 19, IV. 3. 15, IV. 4. 7, IV. 4. 12. It may he 
noted that in all these cases (except in IV 3 15) the views 
ascribed to Badarayana are opposed to those of Jaimini or are 
slightly different (only VS IV, 4. 7 and IV. 4. 12). Prof. 
Bilakanta Sastri thinks that all the views mentioned as 
Badarayana’s are the views of the author of the VS who employs 
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(be third person for himself as ancient authors do ( I. A. vol. 50 
at p. 169 }. This does not afford a satisfactory explanation of 
the question why it was necessary to invoke Badarayana's name 
in nino cases only for buttressing up the position of the author 
of the VS (that has SS5 sutras). If the author of the VS and 
Btidarayana named nine times are identical, the name of 
Badarayana should ordinarily appear towards the end of the 
adhiliaiana and not in the middle. Two examples may be cited 
here to illustrate how VS deals with references to Badarayana. 
In lir. 2 38-41 ( which is one adhtkarana ) the siddhanta view is 
first stated with reasons in 111 2, 38-39, then Jaimini’s view 
is cited (IB. 4. 40) and then Badarayana is mentioned as 
agreeing with the view first put forth ‘ purvam tu Badarayano 
hetuvyapadoEiat), the difference being that the siddhanta is based 
upon ‘upapatti’ while Badarayana relies upon ‘hotuvyapadeta’ 
( in sruti and smrti ). This shows that different reasons were 
assigned by the author of VS and by Badarayana for the same 
proposition. VS. Ill 4. 18-20 form one adhikarana about sannyasa, 
Jaimini starts the purvapaksa that the Chan Tip. ( 11. 23. 1 ‘ trayo 
dharmaskandhah’J only makes a passing reference to the aSramas, 
there is no vidhi ( injunction ) in that text and there is no 
exposition also. Then Bsdarfiyana’s view is cited ‘anustheyam 
Badarayanah Bamyasruteh’ i e. sannyffso should be resorted to 
just as one resorts to the householder's stage. Then conies 
the view of the author of the VS that there is a vidhi of 
sannyasa in that text. If Badarayana and the author of_^® 
bo held identical, why was it necessary to add the sutra 
‘vidhirva dharanavat’ (VSJB. 4. 20) after stating Badarayana s 
view 7 It would be also noticed that the reasons given in the 
two sutras differ. In VS IV. 4. 10-14 first the views of Badari 
and Jaimini on Chan. Tip. VBI 2. 1, 5 axe set out, then Badwa- 
yana’s view is set forth (in IV 4. IS ) and then two more sutras 
are added by the author of VS Therefore, these illustrations 
show that, though the final conclusion of BadarSyana and 
author of VS is the same, the language and the reasons are 
different, and that Badarayana named in the VS was 
predecessor of the author of the extant VS that had composed a 
SJirk on Vedanta, whom the author of the VS strengthens with 

reasons of his own. 

In Panini’s time there were mendicant 

who studied the ‘Bhifcsusutra of Parasarya or ‘J*.® ^ 

rf Karmanda' and were designated ‘Parasarinah and 
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‘Karmandinali’.i®^ A'bhiksu represents the order of Sanvyasa. 
Therefore, a Bhiksusutra must have had as its subject sannyasa, 
the time for it, the rules of the order, the final goal to be attained 
and so on. TheBr. Up (IIL 5. 1 and IV, 4. 23) emphasizes 
that those who realize bi ahma give up all desires and practise 
begging. The Gautama-dharmasutra^*^ says the same thing. 
No trace is formd of the Bhiksusutra of Karmanda. But it is 
possible to say that the Bhiksusutra propounded by Parasarya 
must have been somewhat like the extant Brahmasutra or one 
of its predecessors. This would be the earliest reference to a 
sutra by Parasarya on the sannyasaOTama. The date of Panini 
is not beyond dispute. But no modern scholar would place him 
after 300 B. O. The present writer would place him as early as 
at least 500 or 600 B. 0. The result would be that the Bhiksu- 
Butra of Paratarya named by PSnini would have to be placed 
at some time between 400 B. C. to 700 B. O. Further light is 
shed by Vartika^^® (1) on Panini IV. 1 97, from which 
it follows that Vyasa’s 'apatya' (son) was called Vaiyasaki, that 
is ^ka (according to the MahabhSsya). Badarayana is formed 
from Badara which is a word in the Nad&di>gana ( consisting 
of about 76 words ), according to Panini IV. 1. 99 (Nadadibhyah 
pbak), Bsdari being the son of Badara, Bsdarayana being the 
grandson (or a remoter male descendant) of Badara, At some 
period Vyasa and Badarayana came to be confounded and Suka, 
who was the son of Vyasa according to the Tartika and the 
Mahabhasya, came to be called Badarayani ( son of Badarayana) 
as shown fay the Bhagavatapurana ( XU. 5. 8 where ^a is said 
to be BhagavanBadarayanih’). It appears that from the 9th 

centmy A. D. Badarayana came to be confounded with Vyasa 
Parasarya. 


woi. TORHtilrangprTn 


^ It IS possible that Panini refers to a sutra 
«ork on ancient Sankhja by Panoaikha. This be briefly discussed in 

'rsc Jt. Mahabharata that 

a was called bhiksu and Para^rya (vide note 2186 below). 


^ ISOZ BTSTUTu ^5^ 

JJJ 2, 10_13. 


emiwvi fJig;- 1 ... jym. 
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A brief examination of the citation of the views of Badara- 
yana and Jaimini in the PMS and the Brahmasutra*®^ is 
necessary. Badarayana is named only five times by the P. M. 
sutra as said above. (1) In P. M. S, 1. 1. 5 the author claims 
that he and Badarayana are agreed on the eternity and infalli- 
bility of the Veda; (2) In P. M. S. V. 2. 17-20, there is a 
discussion on Naksatresti. In the model sacrifice there are 
certain homas called Naristha; the question is whether in the 
modifications of the model wherein certain subordinate homas 
colled upahomas are prescribed, the Naristha homas precede or 
follow the Upahomas. The stddhanta view is that Naristhahomas 
precede, Atreya being of the opposite view and Badarayana 
supporting the stddhanta. (3) In P. M. S. VI. 1. 8 Badarayana’s 
view is that not men alone but women also are entitled to take 
part in kratus ( Vedic sacrifices) and this is the stddhanta of the 
P. M, S. ; ( 4 ) P. M. S. X. 8. 35-46 make an extensive adbtkarana 
in which the question is whether the texts prescribing Agneya 
and Aindragna put o^asus in DarSapurnamasa for a sacrificar 
who has not performed soma sacrifice constitute a vidhi ( of the 
two ) or only an anuvada, Badarayana’s view in PMS. X. 8. 44 
being that its is a vtdht and the stddhanta being that there is an 
anuvada ( X. 8. 43 ). ( 5 ) PMS XL 1. 54-67 constitute a lengthy 
adhtlcarana and the discussion concerns the question whether 
aghara and other angas are to be repeated with each of the 
principal matters ( Agneya and others } in DarSapurnamasa or 
are to be performed only once. 

With regard to these five cases where Badarayana is cited 
in the P. M. S. three points emerge, viz the author of the P. M. S. 
agrees with Badarayana’s view in all except in X. 8 44 (whore 
the two differ), that the view attributed to Badarayana in 
P. M. S. X 1. 5 has correspondence with the views of the V. S. 
(1. 3. 28-29) and that four views out of live refer to purely 
sacrificial matters to which nothing corresponds in the V. S It 
follows that the author of the extant P. M, S had some work of 
Badarayana dealing with PQivamImamsa matters before him 
and that, if Badarayana be the author of the extant V. S. , the 
latter had composed a work on Purvamlmamsa matters also or 
that there was another Badarayana who wrote only on Purva- 

1904. Prof. Nilakant Sastry'a paper referred to above is valaable, but 
several of his conclusions set out on p. 172 of I. A. vol. SO . 

accepted by the present writer, who regrets that Prof Sastry did not c 
mnch other matter relevant to the points discussed by him. 
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mlmamsa. The five references to Jaimini in P. M. S. have been 
noted above and the sutra VI. 3. 4, which led Prof Sastry to 
postulate three Jaiminls, has been already explained as not 
necessarily leading to any such conclusion. 

Another alternative might be put forward viz. that works 
by Jaimini and Badarayana did not exist before the extant 
V. S. and P M S , but that the references to Jaimini and 
BadarSyana concern views current in the schools of Jaimini and 
BadarSyana But this is not a likely hypothesis The extant 
V. S and P M S are meant for all throughout SrySvarta and 
it is not likely that the oral traditions of two schools Were 
supposed to be known to all and sundry in the whole of the 
country. 


In several cases where BadarSyana is mentioned, the extant 
V. S makes certain additions and explanations. It has been 
shown above that Sankaracarya, Bhaskara and YSmnna ascribe 
the V S to Badarayana and that Vaoaspati and others hold that 
Vyasa Parasarya is the author of V, S, It is difficult to explain 
how Vedavyasa came to be identified with Badarayana after 
the 9th century A. D, Some other relevant matters have also 
^ be considered^ A verse about kselra and kselrajUa in the 
Bhagavadglts raises a problem. In Gita 13. 4 it is said ‘ this 


.fc' 1 J passages in the Vedas and Opamsads 

and the Zed half to ,fae Brahnsasatrapadas. must be connected 

the commentators The present writer feels that 

If rs hi. I understood in the second half of the verse. 

S tha ‘ ‘bore is no reason 

^uolordsTn L ""' ■Brahmasiilrapada.h- also, 

(agents) and employed in the first half (viz. rsibhih 

Zadhalf •( we nndersland ' rsibhth ’ in the 

and •Br'ahm.,,--t a"a°gement viz 'rsibhih’ (agents) 

and between Vedih 

are well reaso!ien*nd^d*fi’°, Biabmamtra passages that 

that h ^ ^ ^ definite in the and half. Then the meaning will be 

ih. i... 5!,," 7 '“'‘“a". » lu „d 

ia there "'^mo 

cosses (in anrevd ^olamanya Tilak in his hlarathi ■ Gitarahasya’ dis- 
‘hareiiX'GfuLdB «7-5_S. of the ed. of mis) the gneshon o" 
h Guaand Brahmasutra and puts forward his own surmise 

(Contintied an next pa^e) 
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real nature of ksetra and ksetrajaa has been eeparately sung 
( i. e. propounded ) in many ways by the sages in diilerent vedio 
hymns ( or metres ) and by the words of the Brabmasutra that 
are full of reasoning and that arrive at definite conclusions’. 
Here the Gita expressly mentions Brahmashtra. If one turns 
to the extant Brabmasutra (or Vedantasutra), it is found that 
in many sutras reliance is placed on smrti, which is taken to 
mean the Gita by all Scaryas. For example, on ‘Smrtisca’ 
( V. S. I 2 6 ) the only Smrti passages cited by Sankaraoiirya are 
Gita 18. 61 and 13 2. Similarly, on ‘ api ca smaryate * (V S. 
1. 3 23) Sankara cites only Gita 15. 6 and 12; on ‘api ca 
smaryate’ (V S, 11.3. 45) the only Smrti passage quoted by 
Sankara is Gita 15 7 , on ‘ Smaranti ca ’ (V. S. IV. 1. 10 ) only 
Gita 6. 11 is quoted; on ‘Yoginah prati ca smaryate smaite 
caite’ (V S. IV 2 21) Gita 8 24-25 alone are set forth as the 
passages meant to be explained. Therefore, though the Bhagavad- 
glta is not expressly named in the Brabmasutra, the acaryas 
are agreed that the Bhagavadgita alone is relied upon and 
referred to in all the above-mentioned sfitras We have, therefore 
reached this position that the Gita mentions the BrahmasStra 
which must be held to be earlier than the Gita, but as Gita 
passages are declared to be at the basis of some of the Vedanta- 
sutras, the Gita must be earlier than the V. S. This is contradi- 
ctory, Sankaraoary a, who saw the contradiction, therefore 

explained * Brahmasutrapadaih ’ as passages ( of ITpanisads ) that 
suggest (i. e. propound) doctrines about brahma (i. e. he 
interprets ‘sutra’ as meaning ‘sucaka’). But this explanation 
is far-fetched and has not been accepted by other commentators. 
Therefore, other theories have to be put forward viz. that the 
author of both is the same or that the Mahabharata and Gita 
were receiving accretions from time to time and that when the 


( ConHnued from last t^ge ) 

that the author who composed the extant Brabmasutra redacted the origiaal 
Mahabharata and GUa and gave them both the present form. The present 
writer regrets that he cannot accept this surmise of the late Lokamanya 
may be pointed out that Prof R D Ifarmarkar in (ABOEI vol HI PP-^ 
79) did not accept Lokamanya’s explanation of •Brahmasutrapadaih 
held that in Gita 13. 4 the word 'Brahmasutrapadaih’ does not rd 
the Badamyana sutras but refers to some similar other works. But h 
not putsue that matter further. ^ ^ 

1906. Wgm* 
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final redaction of fee Mahabtetata (inolnding tbe Gita) was 
made tbe verse about Brabmaautra was inserted in the G^a or 
that in the times of the Gita there were several works called 
Brahniasutra othsr than tbe extant one. 

The present writer thinks it highl 7 probable that the Gita 
had before it several works called Brahmasutras and in 13. 4 
refers to them and not to the extant Brahmasutra of Badarayana. 

A brief examination of the authors mentioned in the PMS and 
YS is necessary. Both these works mention by name several 
individual authors (besides Jaimini and Badarayana), Both 
PMS and VS mention the following:— 

.atjffljffl-PMS IV. 3. 18, V. a. 18, VI 1. 26 and VS III. 4. 44 , 

- PMS VL 5. 16 and VS 1. 2. 39, 1. 4, 30 ; 

Kw snagim - PMS IV. 3. 17, VI 7. 35 and VS BI. 1. 9. 

Badai t - PMS El 1. 3, VI 1. 37, VEI. 3. 6, IK. 2. 33 and VS. I. 

3. 30, m. 1. 11, IV. 3, 7, rV. 4. 10 ; 

PMS also names Alekhana (VI 5. 17), AitisSyana (El. 3. 44, 
El 4. 24, VI 1. 6 ), Kamukayana (SI 1. 58 and 63) and Lavu- 
ksyana (VI. 7. 37), these being not mentioned at all in the VS. 
On the other hand VS mentions Audulomi ( I 4, 31, El, 4. 45, 
IV. 4. 6 ) and Katakrtsna (1 4. 33), both being absent from PMS. 
The PMS very rarely refers to some acaryas as * eke ’ in 1. 1. 27 
and IS. 3. 4 ; V. S. has ‘ eke’ in I 4 9 and 18, II 3. 43, IE. 3. 3. 
and 13, El. 4. 15, IV. 2 13 and ‘ekesam’ in I, 4. 13, IV. 1. IV, 
rV. 2. 13 and ‘anye’ in HL 3. 27, in all of which the reference 
in V. S. is to other recensions of the Veda or Epanisads, while 
in El. 4 42 ‘ eke ’ refers to aoaryah and in El 3. 53 * eke ’ refers 
to lokayatikas, Vyasa or Parasarya is not mentioned by name 
in PMS or VS. The case of Badari requires careful considera- 
tion. The PMS mentions both Badarayana and Jaimini only 
five times each, while PMS and VS mention (each) Badari four 
times Badari differs from Jaimini on two important points 
viz. the denotation of the word ‘ sesa’ and the remarkable view 
that even sudras are entitled to perform agnxhotra and other 
Vedic rites. In VS. Badari is mentioned as differing from 
Jaimini on the tipasana of Vaisvanara in Chan Ep. V. 18. 1-2 
and on the words ‘aa enan brahma gamayati* (Chan. Ep IV. 
15. 5) and in VS IV. 4. 10 Badari is opposed to Jaimini about 
a released soul. It follows from this brief analysis and the 
mention of Badari four times in PMS and also in VS that both 
the latter had before them a work of Badari dealing with Purva- 
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mlmStnBa matteiB and also witli Vedanta. jSlekhana and ^Sitna- 
rathya are botli quoted at least 16 times in S.p. Sr. Sutra, their 
Tiews are quoted frequently as in conflict on the ritual of sacrifices 
and these are the only two individual authors quoted in Sp. Si. S, 
It is likely that Atreya, .Slsmarathya and Xarsnajini composed 
a work or works dealing with both systems and Audulomi 
(quoted thrice by VS) and Sasakrtsna composed works on the 
Vedanta Vide Tantravartika on I 3, 2 p, 169 note 2010 for the 
view that the present PMS was preceded by several efforts in 
the same direction. 


From the above discussion it may very plausibly be held 
that the word 'Brahmasutrapadaih' in Gita 13. 4 refers to some 
sutra works such as those of Badari, Audulomi, Asmarathya and 
one or two others and not to the estant BrahnJasutra. No one 
can say that Badari and Atreya are not ‘tsis’. Sahara refers to 
Atreya as ‘ Muni’ on PMS VI. I. 26. 

It should be remembered that Jaimini, Badari and Badara- 
yana are gotra names. But Vyasa is not a gotra name 
and Psratarya is one of the three pravaras of the group of 
Parasaras.*”' 


The Ap. Sr. Sutra 24. 8. 10 (ed. by Garbe) and the Pravara- 
manjarl (ed. by Chentsalrav, Mysore, 1900) p. 61 mention 
Badarayana as a sub-section of Visnuvrddhagotra, while p. 38 of 

the latter’ work mentions Jaimini along with Yaska, Vadhula, 
Mauna and others as having the pravara ‘BhSrgava-vaitahavya- 
savataseti’ and pp. 108 and 178 cite Badari (or Vadari) as a 
sub-division of Parataras. Therefore, it was possible tnas 
several individuals separated by a century or more could bear 
the name of Jaimini or Bsdarayana. 


We have also to answer the observations of the Naislmrmya- 
siddhi of Suresvaracaiya (the most famous of the disciples o 
Sankaracarya himself) that Jaimini does_ not mean thateO 
passages of the Veda relate to sacrificial rites and that U 

really meant that, he would not have composed ‘ SarlrakasuU 

beginning with ‘athato brahma-jijnasa’ and Jfnmadya^ 
yatah containing an investigation of the purport of all e 
Usages, laying bare the nature of brahma and 
words w ith profound reasoning ; but that as a matter of 

1907, sm uKiiUioii i srraS'snTui-’nrRTvfS • 

I ®nv 24 10 6 
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did compose micli a sarlraka^astra. This passage ™ 

Jaimini composed a satta work called Sarirakasutea on & 

investigation and knowledge of brahma, which beganjia two 

antras that were the same as ihe first two sntras of the exta^ 
Vadantasfltra;»s Col. Jacob m his Introducton (p ^ to the 
first edition of the Naiskannyasiddhi thonght that the Naiska - 
myasiddhi made Jaimini the author of the Yedantadarsana. 

He is inaoenrate. since all that Snresvaia says is that Jaimim 

composed not only a sutra work on the Kaimamimamsa hut he 
also composed a work called Sarlrakasutra on the doctrines 
brahmatnimamsa, but he does not convey that the whole of the 
extant Vedantasutra is the work of Jaimini. "Dr. Belvalkax ^ 
postulates two propositions, viz. that there were hrahmasutias 
written separately for the Ohandogya TJpanisad and the Brhad- 
atanyaka-TTpanisad and other Upanisads for each Sakha and 
secondly, that the Sarlrakasutra of Jaimini was bodily incorpo- 
rated within and forms the main part of the contents of the 
present text of the Brahmasutra. The present author takes strong 
objections to both these propositions, He cannot go into this 
question at length here but has to remark that these propositions 
are based on little evidence. If ‘janmadyasya yataf was also 
a sutra of Jaimini who was specially connected with the Bama- 
veda by the MahSbhSrata and Puranas, why is it that that sutra 
is supposed by tbe bhtsyateras as based on a passage of the 
Taittirlya-upanisad? The Ohandogya and Brhadaranyaka TJpa- 
nisads are each nearly thrice as long as all the other eight Upa- 
nisads (out of tbe principal ten Upanisads ) and six times longer 
than the Taittirfya Upanisad, Therefore, these two Upanisads 
figure largely in the discussions in the extant Brahmasutra. 
The 2nd proposition is hardly more than a pure guess. There is 
no evidence to establish that the main part of the extant Vedanta- 
Butra is bodily taken from Jaimini's Sarlrakasutra, when the 
latter has not come down to us and when no sutras therefrom 


19DS var 51 ansmv wl t!v %vrd mm5nn%s»r- 

si«fiw<nvrF|5ir ^hrsuTEk#! i i 

unnmg’livifi^mivn^'^ l pp 54-55 ( ed. by Col Jacob in 

n. S. S 1905). 


tS09. Vide bis ' Gopal Basn MalJit Leclnres on Vedanta Philosonby ' 
FP. 141-142 
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(other than the two noted above) are quoted anywhere as from 
Jaimini's Sarirakasutra, 


Then some sutras of VS in which the words ‘tad-nktam’ 
occur have to be considered. There are eight sutras that contain 
those words. SankaiScarya holds that in VS 1 3. Zl, II. 1, 31, 
TIL 3.18 (where ‘tad uktam’ occur) the reference is to the 
preceding sutras of the VS itself. On V S. Ill 3. 26, HI. 3. 33, 
IIL 3, 50 and HI 4 43 Sankarocarya holds that these respectively 
refer to PMS X 8. 15, HI. 3. 8, XI. 4. 10 and I. 3. 8-9 and that 
VS IH. 3. 43 refers to a sutra of the Sankarsakanda. The other 
Scaryas differ from Sankaracarya in several places and among 
themselves Vallabhacarya, who had come to regard the Bhaga- 
vata as of equal authority with the Veda and as even supersed' 
ing the latter, holds that the words ‘ tad-uktam ’ in VS HI 3, 33, 
HI, 3 50 and HI. 4. 42. refer to passages of the Bhagavatapurana. 
The VS HI. 3. 44 appears to echo the words and principles of 
PMS HI. 3. 14. The words ‘ tad-uktam ’ should ordinarily 
mean the same thing throughout i, e. they should everywhere be 
taken as referring to the PMS or to VS. But no acarya is 
prepared to accept entirely one of these two alternatives. It 
may further be noted that the extant P. M. S. very rarely 
employs the words ‘tad-uktam’ as in V. 3. 9 where it refers to 
PMS V. 1 19. The P. M. S.,' though it mentions BSdarayana 
five times, nowhere appears to be influenced by the V, 8 On 
the other hand, not only are some of the sutras of V. S. contain- 
ing the words ‘ Tad-uktam’ deemed to be references to the P. M. 
Sutras, but the V. S frequently employs peculiar Purvamimamsa 
words such as arthavada, prakarana, linga, vidhi, Sesa and 
purely P. M. matters such as in HI 3 26 (ImSachandastutyupa- 
gSnavat), UI. 3. 33 (aupasadavat), IH 4. 20 ( dharanavat), HL 
4,12 (Hvadaiahavat). Therefore, the extant VS very much 
presupposes the P. M. S., while the latter cannot be said to have 
been influenced by VS to any noticeable extent. 


The present author now wishes to draw together the separate 
threads that have been spun so far about Vy asa, Jaimini, 

1910 Vide a brief note 'The problem of Tad-nfctam Sutras' by Prof. 
P. M. Modi in I, H Q. VoJ 13 pp. SI 4-320. 

1911. Compare ‘ ^ f 

InK-’Tr IX 2 2 occur the rvords 
which refer to g; jft VII. 2 13. 
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Badarayana, the PMS and the VS and tries to present a tenta- 
tive pattern of conolnsiona as follows; — 


1. The Mahabharata and some Fnranas state that Jaimini 
■was a pupil of Paratarya Vyasa. But this is said in relation to 
the transmission of the Samaveda to Jaimini and therefore 
must be confined to that matter alone ( and not extended to other 
matters) in accordance with the mimamsS maxim - ‘ yavad- 
vacanam vacanikam.’ We have got a Jaiminlya Brahmana, 
a Jaiminlya Srauta-autra and Grhya-sutra. The tradition about 
the imparting of Samaveda to Jaimini may be true and at 
present there is no evidence to show that it is wrong. There is, 
however, no warrant for extending this tradition to the reputed 
authors of the PMS and the VS. Late medieval writers like 
Vallabhaoarya, whose weakest points were lack of correct know- 
ledge of history and chronology and the obsession to glorify to 
the skies their favourite authors and works, extended the above 
tradition about the Samaveda to the authors of the two sutra 
works, via. pMS and VS, From the above discussion it follows 
that the extant PMS is earlier than the extant VS and that the 
author of the extant PMS could not have been a disciple of the 
author of the extant VS. The medieval writers failed to pay 
proper attention to the fact that Jaimini and Badarayana are 
also gotra names and not merely Individual names. 


2, From Panini we know that there were two bhikm-sulras 
composed by ParSsarya and Karmanda before his time. Patan- 
a mSmamsS work composed by KSsiakrtsna. There 
, therefore, no doubt that sutra works on ‘bhiksus’ and 
cSst”^"" ^ composed several centuries before the 


in the' examination of the views of Jaimini mentioned 

VeSntf 1 It appears that Jaimini composed a work on 
Vedanta also. Some corroboration is lent to this view bv tS 

iHotV f ®^®^®^®’^®®yasiddhi quoted on p. 1175 above. There 

VS in 4 40 contrary, the words * Jaiminer-api ’ in 

of the part of the author 

_ xtant IS for Jaimini’s support. The author of the 

Irmuti u vr sHmnuwmi swn- 

H O. 14S 
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extant VS shows special respect for Jaimini’s views, since ha 
guotes Jaimini more times than other acaryas (including 
Badarayana), It becomes necessary to hold that there were 
two authors named Jaimini, one dealing with both PM and 
Vedanta subjects and the other deemed to be the author of the 
extant FMS. This Jaimini is different from Jaimini deemed to 
be the author of the extant PMS. 


4. The fact that PMS mentions five times Badarayann’s 
views, four of which are concerned with purely sacrificial 
matters and the fact that the VS mentions Badarayana nine 
times in connection with Vedanta matters, leads to the inference 
that Badarayana must have composed a work dealing with PM 
and Vedanta topics. That work has not come down to us. 
This BadarSyana is different from the Badarayana regarded by 
^nkarScarya and others as the author of the extant VS. Thus 
there are two authors named Badarayana. 

5. The author of the extant VS was, according to Sankara- 
carya, Bhaskara and some other early bhasyakaras, also 
Badarayana, but from about the 9 th century A. D, onwards he 
came to be confounded with Vedavyasa. 

6. So far as the PMS and VS are concerned, there are only 
two Jaiminis { and not three, as Prof. Sastiy holds in 1, A. vol 50 
p. 17Z) and two Badarayanas. 


The present section is concerned mainly with the influence 
of Purvamlmamsa doctrines and methodology on Dbarmatsstra 
works. But it must be mentioned here that Purvamlmarasa 
works from that of Jaimini onwards also rely upon simtis and 
DharmaSastra. A few examples may be cited. 
deals with the limits of the anthoritativeness of smrtis, PMS vi. 
7. 6 mentions the word ‘ Dharmatastra '. The P. M. , 

relies on smrti in snpportof its propositions (asm 4. 

On PMS VI 1. n Sahara quotes a smrti verse, which is almm 
the same as Manu V3II, 416 and Adiparva (89. 93=0. Ed. 77. Hh 

Sahara frequently quotes Dharmasutras and metrical 
elucidate and strengthen his arguments; ®-®- vi L 
VI. L 10 quotes Ap. Dh. S. H. 6. 13. 11 and states on PMS ^ 
15 that the sale of a daughter mentioned in 
approved of by itstas.^^* It is not necessary to cite 


VI 



{Contmued on next page) 
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examples to support the proposition stated above. Those inter- 
ested may consult the present author’s paper on "Gleanings 
from Sahara and the Tantravartika’ JBBRAS vol. 36 (old series, 
1924 )pp. 83-98 and on 'Tantravartika and DharmaSastra ’ in 
JBBRAS, New series, vol. 1 and 2 for 1925 (pp 95-103 ). 

Wo must now turn to the Purvamimamsasutra itself. In 
relation to every sastra there are what are called four anubandkas 
(indispensable elements) viz. Vtsaya (the subject to bo 
treated of), prayojar.a (the purpose or object), sambond/ia (the 
relation of the sastra to the prayojana) and adhikann ( the person 
entitled or competent to study the Sastra ). The Slokavartika 
remarks ‘ as long as the purpose of any tastra or of any under- 
taking (or act) whatever is not declared, so long no one will 
take it ( i. e. study or do it) ’ Therefore, the very first sutra of 
the PMS puts forward the subject (visay a) and the purpose of 
the sastra (prayojana).”” That sutra states ‘ next, therefore, 
( should be undertaken ) the investigation and consideration of 
dharma’. The sambandha of this Sastra with the prayojana is 
that of sddhya (the object to be attained) and s5d/iawa (the 
means of attaining) l.e. this sastra is the means of attaining 
the knowledge of dharma. Therefore, as remarked by the Sastra- 


{Contmued frotn last page) 

siw u g;, 11. 6. 13 11 for the first senteoce and tig III. 53 for 
, on P. M, S. Vl. 8 18 quotes qtiq ^iu:, UtT — 

UHnyuHool ^ ^ i i ; 

amt. U (11 5. 11. 12-13) has the two g^s, uAu-jI I — gqfcl and ai-qa-- 
(uith slight variations). 

1915. The four atgq-us in the case of the may be briefly put 

as unfitraTV , 

^ 191 6. B .,,-n 

■i'ijo a (sifagnU3) *2. q by stUT^turon tiT I. 1. p 2 

1917 3TO1SI fiirf ms; tfinranri: 

notspiqw ^ ll. sm means simvtiv I. e. after the study 

of the Ve da from a gu ru that has already taken place. The says 

(p m 'Sfgraui wferev-stmoi- 

UlUHjirB! t ’ The comments on verse 18 (of siTll5rra3) ‘ 

^ ifT > Compare thewell- 

nown maxim nvRi<mdK^it vt r!^> found in (H*sptrt^- 

hltinr V 55 ) . W nters of the Frabhakara School hold that the word dharma 
^ 'Vcdarlha'. Vide Rjnvimala-pancika on Brhatl 

vtfn^ qra^rmiii 

UTtrm »<ii< 1 i ». 
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dIpika (on P M, S. II. 1. 1), tho proper subject of this fiSstra ie 
Dharma and not the maanine of the Veda (tasmad dharma 
ityeva sastravisayo na vedfirtha iti ). The mlhikann is one who 
has studied the Veda or a part of it from a guru and is treated 
of at length in the 6th chapter of the P. M. S. 


The Mlmamsaautra does not state how much of the Veda 
has to be studied before one enters on understanding the mean- 
ing of it. Hera the Smrtis come to one’s help. Gautama II, 
51~53 prescribes several options viz. twelve years for one Veda 
or IZ years for each of the four vedas or so long as ho can 
commit to memory (one Veda). Manu UI. 1-3 are similar viz, 
one should study vedas for 36 years under a guru or for 18 years 
or nine years or for as many years as would be reguired for 
committing Veda to memory and they permit the option of 
studying the three Vedas or two Vedas or one Veda YS), 1. 36 
remarks that Vedic studentbood lasts 12 years for each Veda or 
five (for each Veda) or some sages say for as many years as the 
student would require to master ( one Veda or more 1, But even 
these prescriptions must have been rather a tall order for many 
brShmanas, ksatriyas and vaisyas. Further, the MlmSmsa 
requires that not only should a person of the three varms 
( classes) study the Veda but ho must also engage in understand- 
ing its meaning. On PMS 1, 1. 1 Sahara states that the vener- 
able YajBikas do not decdare that rewards result from the 
mere study (memorizing) of the Veda and that where the Vedio 
texts appear to assign a reward for the mere memorizing of Veda 
they are merely arthavadas { intended only to praise Veda study )i 
as in Tai. Ar. II. 15 which states’*’® ‘whatever (vedic texts ahouta), 
sacrifice he memorizes the result is that ho, as it were actually 
performs that, and he secures absorption into ( or communion 
with) Agni, Vayu, Surya. The Tai. TTp, I, 9 attaches the 
greatest iraportanch to svad/iyaya (memorizing the Veda) »nu 

pravacana (teaching it or expounding it) and after stating the 

views of two sages cites the view of Naka Maudgalya tea 
Bvadhyaya and pravacana are the most important to be rasorte 
to or striven for, though rta, eatya, dama, dama, agnihotra, 
hospitality and others may be combined with them, the wasoffl 


1918. st^a^sfinR5mTenvm’rpAviisn!i:>iiitunnm(5a''5i'ivo'>^'’'^' 

1919. 

I ^ an. II IS . em 

fnr sfS 9W(5rf&‘ i nh!?! arnt ees 

S I. 9. 
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being that those two constitute tapas. ' The PMS in HL 8. 18 
(jfiate ca vacanam na hy-avidvan yihitossti) proyidee that only 
he who knows the Veda has adhikara for performing sacrifices. 
Sahara raises the question how much of the Veda must a 
man know in order to be entitled to perform a vedic sacrifice 
and replies that he must have memorized as much of the veda as 
would enable him to carry to its completion the vedic sacrifice 
undertaken by him. The TantravSrtika on the same sutra 
adds that the whole veda is to be studied during the period of 
studenthood, but if anyone is unable to memorize the whole 
veda, but somehow only the portion on Agnihotra and DarSa- 
purnamSsa, then it cannot be said that he has no adhikara for 


performing those two. To memorize the Veda and also to study 
its meaning was a formidable task. Many verses of the Veda 
had a threefold application with reference to sacrifices ( adhi- 
yajna), with reference to the deities (adhidaivataoradhidaiva) 
and adhyatma (with reference to the spiritual or metaphysical 
meaning ). Vide Nir. IH. 12 { where Pg. 1 164. 21 is explained 
in two ways, adhidaivata and adhyatma ), X 26 ( where Rg. X. 
82 2 is explained in two ways, adhidaivata and adhyatma ), XL 4 
{ where Rg. X 85. 3 is explained in adhiyaina and adhidaivata 
ways), Xn. 37 ( where Vaj. S. 34. 55 is explained in the adhi- 
daivata and adhyatma ways ), XII 38 ( where Atharva X 8. 9 
is explained in adhidaivata and adhyatma ways). Manu ( VX83 ) 
JajJa (muttering) of Veda of the adhiyajna 
adhidaivika and adhyatmika types. Manu I. 23 and Vedanga- 
jyotisa say that the mantras of the three vedas were drawn from 
Agni, Va^ and Surya for the carrying out of yajnas. Visva- 
rupa on Yaj. I. 51i«‘ explains the words ‘ vedam vratani va 
param ntt^ as memorizing the Veda and completely under- 

merely memorizing it. Daksa 
says that Vedabhyasa (study of the Veda) comprehends 'five »» 


P 126 on ^ I 99 (from 
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matters viz. first memorizing it, reflection over it, constant re- 
petition of it, japa and imparting it to pupils. These were ideals 
attained by a few persona only, while most brahmanas generally 
rested content with memoriznig one Veda or a portion of it. 

The PurvamimSmsaSastra is the most estensive of all the 
darsaiias. SSstra is that which regulates and declares 
( human ) activities and abstentions by means of eternal words 
( Veda ) or by works composed by men.*’^* And it has about 2700 
sutras and over 900 adhikaranas Ccalled nyayas or conclusions 
on topics for discussion). Some sutras are often repeated such 
as ‘ Lingadartanac ca' {which occurs about 30 times) and’tatha 
canyartbadartianam ’ ( that occurs about 34 times ). An adhi- 
karana is described as having five constituents, viz { 1 ) the 
topic for discussion, (2) the doubt about it, (3) the prtma facie 
view, ( 4 ) the refutation of the prima facie view, ( 5 ) the final 
conclusion. A sutra {aphorism) should be concise®^* 
( contain a few letters ), but clear in its meaning, substantial, 
of wide application {lit. facing all directions), should be without 
pauses or interjected letters and should be faultless. A bhasya 
is that which seta out the meaning of the sutra in sentences that 
follow the words of the sutra and that makes its own contribu- 
tion {to the elucidation of the subject of the sUtra), while a 
vartika is one that considers what is stated in the sutra, or what 


1923 The Dar&nas are many, as appears from the 

but the orthodox and famous darmnas are six and run in pairs, 
viz. vrnv and ^ 0 ^, ufisV and and aureln iuT 1° !■ A voi. 

45 pp. 1-6 and 17-26, it is stated that the 'aae not composed 

byJiuRrUTV -who became later on VidySranya, hot was composed by a 
nephew of who was a son of UTUor (at pp. 22 £f ) 

1924. f%S?%srr IFsIm 

umdl on § ’g, I. I 3, which is quoted by TO *n If 2P ZSS as 
from a TOW* The first half is sgiqiUI 

1925. flqrfi vsar^ 

q by fSiuar? p 92, of ( Chowlbamba senes), 

p S9 (T. S S ). Some read • others Iihe jnsrarart 

set out the five as ^iTV, miV (or 9^ ao^ RrSPa 


1926 mwf&'edtstsu,' ^ 

(qaro^it of TO^I? p 82. wsnvn II.33 58, UTS 59 
p 3 which explains auaiii as stTOWi). The sais 

from ifiufBtqis and remarks muidamm' and the com. 

‘ 3i Sr*tii4 i Q4i qivuinicr rvrroi ^ qravfi?* * 
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is omitted OT what is not well stated. The Kavya-mimamsa 
of Eajasekhaia defines the words sutra, bhasya, vrtti, tika, 
katika &c. in chap. H. 

Having declared in the first sutra that after a person has 
studied the Teda and because he has done so, PMS proceeds 
to say that he should start on the consideration of what 
dharma”^® is. The 3nd sutra, therefore, defines ‘dharma 
as an act conducive to a man’s highest good, that is chara- 
cterized by an exhortative (vedic) text.’ Sahara explains that 
‘codana’ means a sentence that urges or exhorts a person 
to do an act. So this conveys that the means of knowledge 
(pramana) as regards dharma are vedic sentences and it 
also means that what is characterized or indicated by codana is 
dharma i. e. the nature (svarupa) of Dharma is made manifest. 
The word ‘artha’ is put in to exclude acts ( from being design- 
ated dharma) that may be mentioned in the veda hut the result 
of doing which is evil, such as the sentence * one practising 
black magic ( to harm a person ) may perform the §yena sacrifice.* 
This is not dharma, but adharma, since the practice of black 
magic is condemned as sinful. This vedic sentence does not 
say that one should inflict injury, it only says that Syenayaga 
brings about injury and if one desires to inflict injury, Syena is 
the means. The Slokavartika remarks that the words, 
codana , ‘upadesia’ and ‘vidhi’ are synonyms according to 



ol snSiaEln and v s VII l la is r which is a modification 
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Sahara, the bhasyakara. The word ‘vidhi’ is often translated as 
injunction ( i. e. an authoritative order) but in common parlance 
* injunction ’ means ‘ restraining a person from doing something.’ 
Therefore, the word, ‘ oodana ’ or ‘vidhi’ has often been trans- 
lated in these pages as ‘exhortatory passage or exhortation.’ 
The result is that dharma means a religious act ( a yaga) which 
confers highest good. In 5g. X 90. 16 ‘ yajna ’ is spoken of as 
the first (or ancient) dharma (yajnena yajnam-ayajanta devas- 
tani dharmani prathamanyasan ) and Sahara ( in the bhasya on 
P. M. S 1. 1. 3 ) quotes this verse for the proposition that the 
Veda expressly says that dharma means ‘yaga’. That Vedas 
have heen promulgated for yajna is stated by the VedSnga- 
jyotisa verse 3 ( Veda hi yajnarthamabhipravrttah ). Medi- 
eval Dharmasastra writers like the MitSksara (on Yaj. II. 135), 
Dayatattva (p, 172), Vy. M. (p. 157) quote a verse ascribed to 
Devala or Katyayana, which provides that all wealth is created 
for sacrifices, that, therefore, one should expend it on purposes of 
dharma and not on women, fools and irreligious people ( vide 
H. of Dh. Vol. ni. p. 609 n. 1155 for further passages of similar 
import and their application ). 

Sahara introduces the 2nd sutra by saying that what is to be 
investigated and understood is what dharma is ( i. e. what is its 
nature-svarupa), what are its characteristics, what are the means 
of attaining it, what are deceptive (wrong) means of attaining it 
and what does it lead to (what the fruit or reward of knowing it 
is ) and replies that the second sutra explains the first two of 
these ( viz. what dharma is and what its characteristics are )• 


1930 =^ 1 ^ on v- 

on which the remarks ‘ira untvEBtnvttu* 

na 5?cVig I qafw uaiS — gra ’ 

1931. Riga nmra? *i 

The on m H. 135 strenuously opposes the proposition 

contained in this verse. 


^ I aarvft uiuaiR tmPi 


aithSliSfi ^ ‘’^’l****^ - ," r' '-'[.lii nn i' 1 z; aEn>“ 
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What IS the special province of Mimamsa 


That iB,’codanas’{vedic hortatory texts) are the^ pramana 
(means of knowledge) about dhaima and whatever is laid down by 
hortatory vedio texts is dharma (i. e. Dharmasvarupa). The 
relation of Dharma to the Veda and the Parvamlmamsa-Sastea 
is clearly and succinctly brought out in a versa of KumSrila 
himsalf as foUows : ” When discussion about the correct 

knowledge of Dharma is being carried on, Veda being the means 
of such knowledge, mlmamaa will supply complete information 
about the subject of the procedure or method ’ Just as even if 
a man has good sight he cannot perceive anything unless there 
is light, so unless a man knows the methods laid down by PMS 
he cannot correctly judge what Dharma is. Jaimini then exa- 
mines the means of knowledge (pramanas) and holds that except 
sabda{i. e the Veda) there is no means of knowledge about 
Dharma. One cannot perceive directly what Dharma is i. e. 
Dharma is not pralyaksa. All the other pramanas except Sabda 
are based on pratyaksa and therefore they cannot define or 
explain what Dharma is According to Kumarila there are six 
pramanas, pratyaksa (direct perception), anumana (inference), 
upamana (analogy), ^abda, arthapatti and abhava (non-exis- 
tence ) Prabhakara does not accept the last as a pramSna. 


The subjects of the twelve chapters of the PMS are stated in 
the J N. M. V. to be respectively . {1st chapter) pramana (means of 
knowledge , ( 2nd } bheda ( six grounds on which religious rites are 
distinguished from each other and the distinctions of rites as 
principal and subsidiary ) , ( 3 ) Sesa ( the meaning of Sesa being 
‘ancillary or what subserves another that is called sesin or what is 
helpful to another’), how it is employed and the relative strength of 
smti, linga, vakya, prakarana, sthana and samakhya; (4) prwjuklt 
(what is obligatory and what is addressed to the performer’s consci- 
ence i, e. what is kratvartfia and what is purusartha ), (5) Sxama 
(principles of settling the order or sequence depending on smti 
), ( 6 ) adhikara ( persons entitled to perform yaga ), { 7 ) sama- 
nyatidasa ( extension of items in the model yaga to its modifica- 
tions), (8) Visesatidesa (extension of items to individual rites) ; 
(9)uha (adaptation of mantras and samskaras ) ; ( 10 ) badha 


1933. uhnur n 

(of gniTOl) q. by (G. O. S.. 19S6, p. 36). This verse is 

^ ^ ’imTun —vn =5 i vnr 


B, O. 149 
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( omitting certain items or details in modifications of model 
yagas; (11) tantra (one item being useful and enough for 
several acta or persons); (13) j)msQ?j( 7 a ( extension of applica- 
tion ) In the four padas of the first adhyaya four matters are 
respectively dealt with viz. vidhi ( hortatory texts ), arthavada 
( laudatory or explanatory passages including mantras ), smitis 
(including customs and usages) and names ( of rites, such ns 
udbhtd, all a ). Sahara himself gives a summary of the first 
chapter of FMS as follows ; viz. the pramanas ; principles of the 
conclusions about vidhi, arthavada, mantra and smrtis, examina- 
tion of gunavidhi ( texts laying dow^ some subsidiary or acces- 
sory matter as in * dadhna auhoti where curds are prescribed 
as offering) and namadheya; the determination of doubtful 
matters by the help of the remainder of a passage or by the 
samarthya ( the suitability of things for the actions prescribed ) 
It is unnecessary for the purpose of this section to furnish hero 
a summary of the contents of the other chapters of the PMS. 
For a tolerably full summary of the contents of the twelve 
chapters of the PMS the reader is referred to the author’s poper 
* a brief sketch of the Purvamimamsa system ’ in ABORIi vol. 
VI. pp. 6-12. At the beginning of each chapter Sahara sum- 
marizes what he dealt with in the preceding chapter and sets 
out the principal topics of that chapter. 

The P. M. S. itself is of enormous extent and it has been 
overlaid with commentaries and with numerous commentaries 
on commentaries. Even before Sahara there was a commentator 
described as Vrttikara, ^jjo is mentioned in several places 


uT3=vinii?sJraiiEmmiusu;^i 

at the bogmmng of n I. I. The arstmie?; explains awn: m Iho 

follows ‘<iCTiRm^raoffi3:nBwi^tr Rum I uuufrfguair 

iasnwpi uwu' muavw As 

ummwviv ■qawrawomi'uesa i 

the P. M S IS divided into twelve chapters it is called gt^5IiWt®U. 

1935. Sahara expressly mentions (Bhagavan) Upavarsa (on 
to what IS ■&bda'. while Ramanuja says (note 1886 above) 
composed a bhasya on both P. M S and V. S. 
about Vrttikara. Upavarsa and Bodhayana Vide M. M. Prof. « 

,D Pro. of 3rd AlUmdia O. Con pp. 465-468 and Upavarsa. 

.nI.H. Q. vol. X. pp 431-433 for identity of Vrttikara nnd 

while Dr, S K, Iyengar in 'Manimckalai in its histone sclti g P 
( Conttnntd on next paye ) 
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by Sabaia (sometimes with greatTespeot)yia. on H. 1. 33 and 
33 , n. 2 . 36 , n. 3. 16, HI. L 6 ( ‘ atra bhagavan Vrttikaiab ’ ), Vni. 
j ^ ‘ Y rttiteiaib ’ in the plural), X. 4, 23, On F. M. S, 1 1. 

3-5 11 1, 33, VII. 2. 6 Sahara differs from Vrttikara. The 
earliest extant commentary on the P. M. S. is the bhasyaof 
Sahara. Sahara quotes many verses concerning PMS matters 
and a few also on other topics. Verses quoted on PMS matters 
are found on 11. 1. 32 ( one on p. 434 and another on p. 435 ), 11. 
1.33 (p 436, two verses ),’«* II, 2 1 (p. 462, two verses on 
adrstartha), on IV. 3. 3 ( one verse on p. 1347 ), IV. 4. 21 ( p. 1279 
a verse on pindapitryajna), IV. 4. 24 ( p. 1280 an Arya verse on 
the girdle of sacrificial post), rv 4.28 (p. 1281 about 'svaiu’), 
V. 2 23 ( p 1319, same versa on Xlt. 2. 30 p. 2251 ), VIX 1. 12 
(p 1534 definition of alidesa), X. 4, 20 (p. 1924 one verse), XI. 
1. 1 (p 2096 on tanlra and prasanga), XU. 3, 20 (p. 2362 on 
bhasika-svara ). All these verses are apparently quoted by 
Sahara from soma work or commentary on the PMS or on 
PurvamimSmsS, one or two probably from some Srautasutra and 
one or two may be his own composition. 

Many glosses on PMS composed by writers of the lOtb and 
following centuries are extant, of which 22 are referred to on 
p. 166 of vol. VI. of the Sarasvatlbhavana Studies (Benares) by 
M. M. Gopinath Kaviraja in his paper on the ‘ MImamsS Mss. 
in the Government Sanskrit Library at Benares’ (pp. 165-196). 
On Sahara’s bhasya there were numerous commentaries as is 


{ Conttnued on next page ) 

the present amhot m JBBR&S for 1931 pp. 83-98 at p. 84, hold that 
VrUiWra and Upavarsa are different M M. Kuppnswami Sastry (in Pro. 
of 3rd O Conference pp. 465-46S) bolds BodhSyana and Upavatsa Identical. 
Saalatacarya twice names Upavarsa with great respect (as bhagavan) on 
VS I. 3 28 and ill 3 53, but he nowhere mentions Bodbayana to whose 
extensive commentary Ramanuja refers at the beginning of his bhasya on 
VS. Vide J. 1 H Madras, vol VII. pp. 107-113 onBodhayana and Upavarsa 
and V A. Ramaswami Sastry's Intro to the Tattvabinda pp. 14-18 (I93e) 
Vide! II, Q lol.X pp. 431-452 on ’VrUilaras of PBrvamimamsisutra ’ 

1938. It IS remarkable that the two verses about the ten topics dealt 
wlthbs EcahmanBs (on P. M S, II. 1.33) occur also In the Brahmanda 

There are a few variants in the Bign»n. The verse 
a PP^nfu^oioalV. 3 3 is introduced with the words ita iSttHaramd- 
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fclearly indicated by the Slokavartika that Bays that the very first 
sentence of Sahara’s bhaaya was interpreted in sk dififerent 
ttays before it by commentators and by the Tantravsttika that 
the bhasyakara did not notice six sutras after the ‘ nivltidhi- 
karana' (III. 4. 1-9) and that commentators differed in their 
reasons fot the omission, but all commentators other than Sahara 
did explain those sk sutras.’”* None of the commentaries 
composed before Kumarila is now available, 

Kumarila wrote the Slokavartika on Sahara’s bhasya on 
P. M. S. 1, 1 ( in about 4000 verses ) and the voluminous Tantra- 
Vaitika on I, 3 to the end of chap. Ill of PMS and the Tup-tlka 
onP. M. S. IV-XU (stray notes, not a regular commentary), 
Kumarila is credited with having composed two more com- 
mentaries, ‘ Madhyamsrilkd. ’ and ‘ Brhat t5k3. on P. M S, 
The lafcfeer has bson refsrrad to by tbo NyayaTatnilcaTa^^**^ and 
the Wyayasudha on Tantravartika quotes several versos from it 
(onpp, 301, 339-30, 393) and the Jaiminlya-sutrarthasangralm 
of Rsiputra Parametvara quotes Brhat-tlka several times. On 
the Slokavartika two commentaries have so far been published 
viz. the Nyayaratnakara of Parthasarathi and the “ 

Sucarltamitra ( in T. 3,8,1. In the Introduction to his English 
translation of the Tantravartika, M,M. Pr. Ganganath Jha 
notices eight commentaries on the Tantravartika of wbie 
Kyayasudha or Kanaka of Sometivara (published in 
Series) is a very exhaustive one, the others being in Ms, 

1937 . !?w; vmvt msvisroguR'n sS’smrftai 

581^ « sBhBvi (sikstray, ^o) 




Txtria.ni'S S3 EOreVffllft 





1939 Vide ‘Ksniarila aod Ihc BrbaWikS’ by K ® „ 

Sastn and A. Sankaran in Pro ol 3td All India O Cont. pp nscala- 

oo p S26 the Satvadatlanakaumudl of Kupp«- 

logumg ail lha Evo «orka of Knmania and ,M. P. 475 v,ba« 1 rot. R»PP 
awami cites the same Sarvadarsanakaumndi 
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Tuptika has some regular commentaries but none is published. 
The Tantraratna of Parthasarathimisra deals at some length 
with the same chapters of P M. S (published partly in Prince of 
Wales, Sarasvatibhayaua S.). On Sahara’s bhasya Prabhakara 
wrote a commentary called Brhatl, a portion of which on the 
Tarkapada (PMS II) with the commentary Bjuvimalapancika 
of Salifcanathamisra has been edited by Pandit S E. Eamanatha 
Sastri and published by the Madras University ( 1934 ). The 
Sastra-dipika of Parthasarathi is not a regular commentary on 
the P M. S, but it is a classic work on the P. M. S and follows 
the views of Eumarila Another very useful work is the 


Jaiminlya-nyaya-mala-vislara of Madhavacarya (published 
by Anan. Press, Poona) that gives summaries in verse of the 
adfitkai anas of the PMS with brief prose comments and also 
points out some of the differences of Prabhakara ( called ‘ guru ’ 
by Salikanatha and others) from Eumarila (in all about 15 
points of difference being noted between the two as regards the 
first chapter of the PMS and three in the 2nd chapter). Salika- 
natha^ wrote an independent work called Prakaranapancika 
( published in the Ohowkhamba S S }. There is another work of 
Prabhakara’s school called Fayaviveka of Bhavanatha or Bhava- 
deva (ed. by Pandit S. E Eamanath Sastri and published by the 
Madras University in 1937 ). This Bhavanatha is eulogised in 
the Madanaratnapradipa on Vyavah5ra (pp. 324-325, published 
Bikaner, 1948) as the sun to the lotus 
of Frabhakma’s doctrine. The Tantrarahasya of ESmanujacarya 
• ft P'l^^ished in G 0. S , 1956) composed about 1750 A D 
IS the last noted work of the Prabhakara School and this work 
urmshes some useful information about the works of Prabhakara 
and the commentaries thereon by Salikanatha. A verse in the 
Prabodhacandrodaya ( Act II) after referring to Guru. Eumarila 


abnas^ea iom explained as an 

“ m^eclmable m the sense of ■ small • 


!» y *0 U atlOM^T number of snSnswis 

■rL^. say there axe only 915 ndht- 


■n irot) e«cs the^f^ ^ iPOb by Handas Gupta at Benares 

conelud.„E"re"e t.ne '°°° - 250 verses, the 

effeRErfaiwu^- 
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(or Tautatita), Salikanatlia and Vacaspati refers to Makodadhi 
and Mahayratl (work of Mahavrata), the last two being 
mentioned in the Nayaviveka (pp 371, 273 respectively). 

Prabh^ara differed from Kumarila on numerous points 
The divergence starts from the very first sutra of the P.M S (as 
the note below will ahow““). Prabhakara is called guru’ by 
Salikanatba in many places in the Prakaranapanoika ( vide first 
Intro verse and pp. 17, 32 &c. ) There is a very great divergence 
of views about the relative chronological position of Kumarila 
and Prabhakara Vide ‘the Prabhakara School’ (1911) by 
M. M. G-anganath Jha, A B Keith’s ‘ Karmamimamsa’ (1921) 
pp 9-11, Pro. of 2nd All India O, Oonf pp. 408-412 and Pro. of 3rd 
All I. O. Conference pp. 474—481 (both by Prof Kuppuswami 
Sastri), J. O, R. Madras, vol I pp 131-144 and 203-210. The 
fundamental question is whether Salikanatha was a direct pupil 
of Prabhakara or only a later follower. Prom several considera- 
tions the present writer holds that Salikanatha was a direct pupil 
of Prabhakara SMikanatha not only speaks of Prabhakaraguru, 


1943 Vide Journal of the Benares Hindu University, vol, II, pp 309- 
335 tor collection in Sanskrit of the points of difference between PrabbSLara 
and Kumarila (called Bbatta), particularly pp 331-333 for a table of the 
points of difference Vide also Intro to Tattvabindu by Pandit V. A. Kama- 
Evami Sastn, 1936, pp. 37-40 for a few important points on wbicb the two 
differ. 


1944, According to the Bbatta school, the ' visayavakya ' of PMS I. 
1 1 IS ^iP Tlv I s v ^S - V- in XI. 5 6 3 and six. II 15 1 ( liritHIStn.UnftS- 
iSnisdt ^ V ssgjnflu U^riS) According to the school the 

visayavakya is 3XEa<l Uiainir5“ra, the idea in this latter case being 

that study of Veda ( Vedadhyayana) is only an anga (a subsidiary matter) of 
the vtd/u to teach a student the Veda after bis upanayana The objections of 
the Prabhakara school against the visayavakya ‘svadhyayosdhyetaiyah ' are 
that it has a seen fruit or reward and that when a seen fruit can be found it 
IS improper to suppose that there is an unseen reward Vide H. of Dh vol 
HI p, 837 n. 1628 where several passages from Sahara and others ate cited 
about this maxim The (pp. 88-89 on after quoting P.M S, 

III. 2. 1 winds up ■ ^ snsuffif I have not been 

able to find from what Vedtc work the sentence ipSirH ' « “ 

seems that the view that this passage contains a vidbi about teaching t ® 
Veda is only an inference from passages like Manu II 140, III. 2, and “ 
ma I. 10-11. The nsh<u|i ri a il!T ( on p. 6) admits this uf: ym^r rai°im i a -i 
‘3ilifjv..n^>(»ig2-140) rn&qnwrramai Accordin g tojhis 
only an anga of the On p 223 of the uaMiicf^n 

( published with two commentaries in the Govt. Oriental S^es, 

1958) there is a scathing criticism of this (31HW— TVOt) 
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prabJiakaia and SShkanStha 


explanation of Kumatila’s versa «» Therefore, Mandana is 
later than Kumanla or was a younger contemporary of Kuma- 
rilaand flourished about 690 to 710 A.D. SSlikanatha quotes 
VidUiviveka of Mandana (pp. 243, 302) in Prakaranapancika 
p 178 and Brahmasiddhi in Biuvimala (p 20). Moreover, 
SSntaraksita in his Tattvasangraha (GOS) frequently critleizas 
the kariksa of Eumgtila (without naming him) and his 
pupil Eamalasila names Kumarila many times. Santaraksita 
does not name or quote Prabbakara He flourished between 
705-762 A. D. (vide Foreword to Tattvasangraha p XVI, 
GOS). Therefore, Kumanla must be placed about 650-700 
A, D, As felikanatba quotes the Slokavartika and Mand- 
ana’s works he would have to be placed between 750-800 
A. D. If Salikanstha was a direct pupil of Prabbakara 
it follows that the latter (who appears to be unknown to 
Ssntaraksits, should have been a contemporary { i. e. should be 
held to have flourished nearly between 700-760 A H. or a little 
later) and was later than Kumaiila. There is a tradition that 
Prabbakara was a pupil of Kumarila. Traditions (such as of 


mt in one place states ‘ out teacher does not tolerate this . 
Sakanatha in his Prakaranapancika quotes several vmses of the 
ilnfeavgrtika (e. g. on p. 5 he quotes and ciiticizes verse 11 ot 
Slokavartika quoted in n 1916 above, on p. 122 quotes ^oka- 
v 5 rtikav. 28 of abhava-paricoheda and on p. 
aithapatti-pariccheda ). Mandauatnidra wrote seveia works on 
PM VIZ. Vidhi-viveka (published at Benares with hl^yayatenika 
ofVaoaspati), Bhavanaviveka (with com of Umheka, edited in 
S.B series), Vibhramaviveka and Mimgmsanu)aamam (Chow. 

c o\ ssotro/limta fon PMS 11.1.1) cites Mandana s 


^ ISIS Tnn s a iai^ wmnw emrosnuRR: 

aqis gvtwnw swrwo p si. He would buve said simply 

‘ 5^ guvia ’ il be nero a later CoIIower and sot a pupil 

1916 on g; ifi. II. I, 2 (p. 101 ) says: 3 te d i ugliai?. i 

.. This IS arsuiSa! p 362. then OTggitdWt pro- 

eccds . ilHieuiiSn ‘^eeiwiipt uram vgesih This is mvwmtsi 
p so (nith slight rariatious) The JnwuSSat on p. 61 quotes gui Weaaifed 
...V^Vuh * This occurs in eaqqf. p 381, The author regrets that hi. M, Dr 
3ha |m Intro, to * Pun-amimamsa in Us sources' p. 21 } asserts, on the very 
slender basis o! the above quoted words of the Sastradipika, that Mandana 
wrote a commci lary on the Tanlravartila M. M Jha himseli ielt uneasy 
about his own sweeping assertion (p. 22 bottom), but be was not able to 
discos CT tbcscrscoi the Bbasanaiiicka rclerrcd to above. 
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the nine gems at the court of Vikramaditya) often 
without much evidence to support them; they should 
however, be summarily resected but should bo tested by 
available evidence. 


arise 

not, 

other 


At one time Prabhakara appears to have occupied a vary 
prominent position. TheGadag inscription of Vikramaditya 
VI (in 1098 A. D ) refers to the founding of a school for 
teaching Prabhafcaras' system at Lakkigundi (vide E I. vol, 
XV p 348). This and the reference in the MitaksarS (on Yaj. 
IX. 114 ) to the views of Guru on the Lipsaeutra (PMS IV 
1. 2.) in the third alternative interpretation put on that sutraj 
holding that the rules about the acquisition of wealth (in 
Gautama and other smrtis) are pjtrusaHha ( addressed to the 
conscience of the performer of sacrieoes) and not kralvaillia, 
show the outstanding position that the PrShhakara school 
occupied in the 11th century A. D. in the Carnatic and Maratha 
cou^nes. The Madanaparijata, a north Indian work (1360-1390 
A D.), quotes a half verse of Guru^^^ (on p. 89). The 
Smrticandrika (on Vyavahara p. 257), the Viramitrodaya 
(on vyavahara p. 523) and the V. M. (p, 89) refer to the 
Nayaviveka of Bhavanatha, almost the last outstanding work 
of the Prabhakara school. Gradually, the Prabhakara School 
lost ground and the Bhatta school of Elumarila has been most 
predominant for several centuries. The present writer holds 
that Prabhakara is later then Xumarila but he is not in a 
position to say from whom he borrowed his peculiar views or 
whether they were started by him for the first time (though this 
appears more plausible ) Pandit K. S Ramaswami Sastri ( in 
Intro, to Tantrarahasya, G. O S., 2nd edition of 1956) holds 
that Prabhakara took his views from Badari (p. SXV). The 
learned Pandit offers hardly any tangible evidence for his 
remark ( on p. XIX of the Intro ) that Bsdari held views similar 


1947. hut ft fSwnu? 

U**i9»n?nv5v waui uwa unfSat 

I wg ’w yuaha w vnifnii vm qa w 

wp n g v i T rm awer • am 

— ‘siai i^nmnSssu! wami:’ wi3> 

on VT II- 114. 

1948. W m 'tnvrviM gon^n m 

^raig;, — ^ gpsRim'aarg;! jnu-tguRe ' avoir i aa^ren^ iS virs 'm' 

agsnnferia p- 89, ‘sotri...?vth> is’jift.a; HI- 
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to those of Bhaitrmitra who so interpteted the PMS as to make it 
atheistic. Badari's views on MImamsa matters are quoted only 
four times inPMSviz in III 1 3 (on what matters are sesa), 
VL 1.27 (that vedio sacrifices can be performed even by ' 
Sudras), Vlll. 3 6, (purely sacrificial matter about application of 
Sadaha procedure), IX. 3. 33 ( about method of singing saman, 
Badari’s view being accepted by Jaimini ). In none of these 
does one find the slightest touch of Bhartrmitra’s atheistic 
tendencies or of Prabhakara’s special propositions. 

Prom Kumarila onwards there are numerous commentaries, 
commentaries on commentaries and manuals on some aspects of 
mlmainsa doctrines or of the contents of the PMS. Several 
difficult questions of identity and relationship among some of 
the early writers whose works are wholly or partially extant 
have also arisen during the last fifty years and many papers 
have been written. The present writer has read most of them, 
but if the whole evidence is to be set out and discussed a bulky 
volume of several hundred pages would have to be written. That 
Cannot bo done here. The several questions of identity and 
relationship are set out below and the present author’s replies to 
all of them will be given with a little discussion on a few out 
of them; 


( 1 ) Whether Prabhakara was a pupil of Kumarila; the reply 
is that there is no substantial or compelling evidence for this 
except tradition, but Prabhakara is certainly later than 
Kumarila; 

( 2 ) Whether Salikauatha is a direct disciple of Prabhakara 
— yes; 


(3) Whether Mandana was a disciple of Kumarila; there is 
no substantial evidence for an affirmative reply, but Mandana 
certainly explains in his Bhavanaviveka a verse of Kumarila 
and quotes another verse from Tantravartika Vide note 1946 
aWe In the Vidhivivefca also (Benares ed. 1907), which 

Mandana wrote after Bhavanaviveka he quotes (on p. 15 ‘ahhi- 

dhabW... linadayah) from Tantravartika (p 378) and on 
t^Jidhiyiveka quotes (yathoktam-sreyahsadhauata ... 
5f''°™Slokavartika(codan5sutTa,versel4) Mandana 

(p. 109 , Mandana, if not a disciple, was 


on which ^ • wtuSrw P. 109, 


1931 ; 


u D 350 
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certainly later than or a younger contemporary of Kumarila 

(4) Are Mandaua and Umbeka identical-no; Umbeka 
wrote a commentary on the Bhavanaviveka of Mandana in 
which on pp 17 and 76 ha discusses various readings in it it is 
not possible to hold that a writer would discuss variant readings 
in his own work ( as would follow if the two were identical). 

( 5 ) Are Mandana and Visivarupa identical — No ; 

(6) Are Visvarupa and Sureiivara identical— yes; the 
latter name being assumed after Visvarupa became a satimjasitt. 

(7) Is Umbeka identical with Bhavabhuti— the evidence 

is not enough to give a definite affirmative reply , but it is likely 
that they may be identical 

{ 8 ) Is Umbeka a disciple of Kumarila — yes ; as shown in 
note below. 


1950. That Dmbeka was a pnpil of Kumarila follows from Ihc following 
consideralions. In his com on (he Bhavanaviveka (p 43) Umbeka quotes 
a half verse from BhattapSda (vfiiw *rgqT%- 1 it tjtmvumfv grwi- 

and on the same page he quotes another half verse * 

UTRm vnu These two halves make one verse on p 383 

of the Tantravartika. the latter half of which is again ascribed by Umbeka 
(on p 92 of his com on the same work) to Bhattapada It follows that 
Bhattapada was hts guru Prof Ktinban Raja tries to wriggle out by 
advancing the theory ( on pp XXXVII-XXXVIII of his Intro ) that 
some later scribe inserted the word 'guruna' and argues that tbcrois 
no proof of Bhattapada being Umbeka’s guru. Unless another reliable ms. of 
Umbeka's commentary is found vtrbich omits the word 'guruna' or 
substitutes in its place some other word it is not open to us to bold that 
the reading is not trustworthy and then build positive or negative 
propositions on our own speculations alone The Uvcyaka whose view is 
quoted by Kamalaslla in Tattvasangiaba (G O S p 812 =T 

vnu gmuBT vmc’v, arS, ntutHt diuRHH. ' ) ts probably 
whose name is written in several diflerent ways in works and mss. (vide 
M M Jha’s Intro to Bhavanaviveka p 2). If this identity is correct Tr^OT 
must have flourished before 750 A, D and chrouology would not be against 
Umbeka being a pupil of Kumarila The Yukti-snehaprapuranlon Saslra- 
dfpika quotes Umbekabbaita in several places, But one long quolatien 
from Umbeka on p. 30 is very striking In this both Sahara and Vartika- 
kara (i e Kumarila) are severely cnticued and after quoting the famous 
verse frequently cited in the Mababbvrata . qRtVpfi 

he discards the views of the Vartikakara, Sahara is separated from Umbeka 
by several centuries and was not Umbeka's guru Therefore, this passage 
(that occurs on pp 105-108 of the of Umbeka on Slokavartika, 

pub by Madras Un in 1940 ) leads to the inference that the Vartikakara was 
( Continued on next page ) 
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(9 ) la Sure^rara, a pupil of Sankaracarya ?— Yes. 

The lesulfc of the above replies is that the following is the 
most probable chronological order of Putvamunariisa Mwiters 
mentioned in questions 1 to 9 viz K-umarila, Prabhakara, 
Mandana, TJmbeka, Salikanatha They flourished between 650 
A. D to 750 A. D., Eumarila being the earliest of the five, 
Prabhakara (who quotes Kiratarjuniya IL 30 twice on pp 242, . 

343) and Mandana being contemporaries or Mandana being 
younger than Prabhakara. 

The opening and ending verses in Sure^vara’s Vartika on 
the bhasya of Sankara on the Br. Up. and the Tai. Up. leave no 
room for doubt that he was a disciple of Sankara. 

From the present author’s paper in JBBRAS for 1928, pp. 
289-293 and Prof. Kuppuswami's paper on ‘Mandana, Suresvara 
equation in the History of Vedanta* in ABORT voL 18 pp. 121— 
157 it follows that Mandana and Suresvara are not identical. 

Some remarks in the learned Introduction of Prof. Kunhan 
Baja to the edition of Umbeka’s Oom. on the SIokav5rtika invite 
criticism. Prof. Raja (on p. XlfiX) states that his attempt has 
been only to raise doubts and to attempt at weighing the evid- 
ence for and against various theories. The present writer has 
no serious objection to this. But he thinks that Prof Raja has 
gone wrong in his interpretation of words like ‘ snupasitagura- 
vas-codayanti ’ (p 33) and ‘ anupasitaguruprajna-vilasitam-iti ’ 
grautha-juana-manino manyante’ (p 30), He starts (XLU) by 
saying “whether it meant (i e. ‘ anupasitaguru ’ meant) one by 


( Contimted from last page ) 

UmbeVa's gain Tbe grar&fvjrwf -nriles g 

■nquiR ^ grvn? i sjfhtv . 

WfWvtvaui it IS quite clear that at least the gq ^ K^ q rig ^ n r t holds that 
the ariSr? new is discarded by Tbe words gg fTJUT... 

fintwe; occur cap lOS (at end) of the the words qgo 

occur la Sabarabhasja on p IS (^oao. ed ) The verse riu<uqqfrfa^q 
occurs 00 p lOS of at ivqdihi 

19il. The words are to bo dissolved as stginiTie JJV' ^ ( or li 3 }g. 
vn'SfttivT' occurs 1 erq ( or Sqi) j!=ti gvvg ( gaiRgw ) 

arv urr sin jrsm < m the introductory rciuarks in Tatparjatika to Slota- 
vsrnka icrseS) In this last the word *guru * is meant for Kumanla's gum 
t or gurus) to whom he males obeisance in the 2nd verse, while with regard 
to the objector, who is ridiculed, gum is meant to refer to Kumarila. 
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whom the teacher was not respected or a teacher who was not 
reApected (by his disciples)* and then proceeds ‘but the expres- 
sion ‘upasitagurutsm * (appearing in the commentary on the 
2nd Verse of the Slokavartika) settles the point. It must mean 
‘one by whom the teacher was not respected*. ‘ Upasita-guiu * 
literally means ‘ one who waited on the guru i. e listened to the 
explanations of his teacher and made them his own * ' Honoured ' 
is at most a secondary meaning of ‘upasita*. Upa-as literally 
means ' sit near, wait upon * I fail to see how it settles the 
point. The word ‘ upasita-gurutam ’ ( when introducing the 2nd 
intro, verse of the SlokavSrtika ) is applied by Umheka to 
Kumarila himself in relation to the Slokavartika verse ‘ ahhi- 
vandya gurunadau * It means ‘ the characteristic or quality of 
one who has served his teacher i e who has carefully listened to 
what the guiu expounded and understood it.’ The expression 
‘ anupasitaguru * ( which, according to Prof Baja, always refers 
to PrabhSkara) frequently (vide also pp. 14, 52, 75, 291, 441 ) 
used by Umheka means ‘he or those who have not waited upon 
the guru and listened to his words carefully and therefore hare 
failed to giasp the correct meaning of the passages*. The infer- 
ence suggested by these words of derision is that the objector 
( either Prabhakara or some one else ) has not understood the 
doctrine taught by Kumarila to him and the present author is 
disposed to hold that the frequent emphasis on the word ‘ guru * 
in ‘anupasitaguru* is a veiled reference to Prabbakara-guru (as 
Salikanatha puts his name in his Prakarana-panoika ‘PrabhS- 
kara-guror-drstya), who was Kumarila’s pupil but deviated from 
his guru’s doctrines and wrote against them and Umheka attacks 
and derides him for this. Supposing that Prabhakara had once 
been a pupil of Kumarila and later on propounded views that 
very much diverged from Kumarila’s. it is natural if Umheka 
took up the cudgels on behalf of Kumarila and attacked Prabha- 
kara as one who had forsaken his Guru’s views, had not digested 
them properly and had written a work ( not now available but 
well-known to Umbeka) severely attacking Kumarila. Pro. 
Baja (Intro pp. XLIII and XLIV ) throws out the suggestion 
that on p 14 and p 291 Umbeka possibly suggests that 
kara preceded Kumarila There is nothing of the kino. 
Umbeka holds that Prabhakara had not grasped his master 
doctrines and tries to show what the real doctrine misunderstoou 
by Prabhakara was . . 

It appears desirable to set out a tentative chrono ogioa^ 
of the outstanding works and writers of the Purvamimamsa, 
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a. few remarks here and there Most of the dates are a 'proximate 
and tentative, 

Purvamimamsasutra of Jaimini — 400 B 0 to 300 B. 0, 


Vrttikara — Thera is great conflict of views about the 
person who the Vrttikara quoted several times by Sahara was. 
Parthasarathi in Sastradipika p 48 ( first line) holds that he is 
Upavarsa Vrttikara is cited with great respect by Sahara, but 
he also differs from him frequently The Prapancahtdaya 
( p. 39 ) attributes to Bodhayana an extensive commentary called 
Krtakotl on both mlmamsas. It is remarkable that Bodhayana 
is not mentioned by name by any early work on P. M. S. nor 
does Sankara mention him though he twice mentions Upavarsa. 
Earns nujacarya in the opening words of his bhSsya on Brahma- 
sutra refers to the extensive commentary of Bodhayana on the 


Brahmasutra. But he does not say that Bodhayana commented 
onP.M.S. The present author is not even now prepared to 
hold that Vrttikaja mentioned by Sahara so often is identical 
with Upavarsa. Sahara cites at some length the different inter- 
pretation of PMS I. 1 3-5 by Vrttikara and in the midst of it 
mentions ( on p 45 ) by name the view of Upavarsa on ‘ what is 
^abda’. He appears to regard the two as different. The fact 
that the Tantravartika (pp 602-3 on U. 3. 16 ) appears to 
Identify Upavarsa with Vrttikara is not conclusive. From 
Kumsrila himself we know that several Vrttis were written on 
PMS before as well as after Sahara. So even Upavarsa may 
have been deemed to be Vrttikara by Kumarila ( on H. 3. 16 > 
and his views quoted, though the Vrttikara in other places in 
babara a bhasya may be different. 


Upavarsa— between 100 B. 0. to 100 A. D 

(Pratijnasutra, v. 63) men- 
^ons him by name and verse 33 of the same as explained bv tlio 
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JiharlTmtlui — On ver/o 10 of the SlokavJirtika, thoW. B 
fcaya tkat the former refers to Bliorttmftra who eo intorpruted 
the MlmStripa as to make it athofstfo. According to Umbeka 
( in Tatparyatlka p, 3 ) his v/ork v/as called Tattva^mddhi ; 
between dOO-fWO A. D. 

Kiimarilahhatta — About C50-700 A. 

Prabhlkara — ^author of Brhatl on Sabara’e bha'>ya-hetwcon 
073-735 A, D. 


Mandana — Dieciplo of KnmSrila or a younger contempor- 
ary, v/role on both P. M. and Vcdinta; in Vidhivivoka p, 109 he 
quotes the Brhatl (vide Pro, of 3rd O, Conf. p 479); his other 
v/oika are Bhavanavivoka, Vibhramavivoka and MlmSmBa- 
nukramanika ; bettveen 080-730 A. D. Vide ABOJII vok 18pp, 
131-157 (by Prof. Buppusv/ami Sastrx), J, I, IL vol, XVpp, 
330-339, 

Umheka — impil of Kumarila and commentator of Sloka- 
vartika and of Jvfandana'fi Ebavanavivoka ; generally identified 
with draraatlet Bhavabhuti belvreon 700-730 A, B. 


i>alikan5tha — pupil of Prabhlkara and author of the com- 
mentary Bjuvimala on Prabhakara’s Brhatl and of an Independ- 
ont work 'Prakarana-pafioika*. It is notev/ortby that in 
Bjuvimall on Brhatl (p. 91) bo quotes a verso fro,m Slokavarlika 
(VakySdhikarana verses 4^44) and refers to KumSrila WJtn 
groat respect as ‘ yadabur-VSrtikakara-midrah ’ ; 710-770 A. B- 

Surecvara — (called Vidvarupa before ho hecamo a sannySeln) 
disciple of SankarSclrya, Betv/oen 800—840 A, D, 


1953, One circamtilance v/Jjich ftrea the carlieul liinH of KoffiJrili ‘ 
lime IE furniilica by the Wifik? <com, on MaUbySyl). In ‘1*® J 
pur/apakta aBaiDit C^ramraar contained in tlie Tantravsrlika on • ' ' 

1. 3, 34 (from p, 254 onv/ardc), on p. 200 an oi^jcclion is raietd lliat 
biniEElf violateo his own rnlcs laid down in ' lr;ak2bby^ 

2, 15) in ihe tuirafl 'JanikarlubpraVrliii' (Pan, I, 4 , 30 ) and , 

bauL' (Kn,I 4, 55), TbeKaika of Ja/?d.tya and 

Eutra ‘ tatpra/ojaVo belu&a * in tbc wordt ipv n’eiJB: 

(p 91 of Bonarea ed,). Tbe ylWf i" ^ 4 - 

accept this crplanation of the 

S . 4vnnr.V<3 © 

From I-tiing’B remarks it appeart that kI-'iH'e trplanaifo® 

Therefore the Tantrav5r(iH in which fanlt is found will. KsMka trp 

mntt be later than about 050 A P, 
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VSoaspati-Tnisra — wrote famous works on all ^Satras ; 
author of Hyayakanika on Mandana’s Vidhiviveka and Bhamati 
on Sankarabhasya ! between 820-900 A. D. 

Partbasaratbimitra — author of Sastradipika (pub. by 
Nirn. Press 1915], Nyayarati^kara (com on Slokav5rtika ), 
Tantraratna ( com. on Tuptika ) and Nyayaratnamala ( pub. in 
G. 0 S. with com. Nayakaratna of Rsmanujacarya ) , between 
900-1100 A. D. 

Authors later than Partbasarathi are placed below in one 
paragraph. 

Sucaritamitta— author of com called Kasika on the Sloka- 
vartika ( a part published in the T. S. S ) , Bhavanatha ( or 
Bhavadeva), author of the NayaTiyeka, pub. in Madras Uni. 
Sanskrit series, with the com. Vivekatattva of Ravideva ( on 
Tarkapada, 1937), between 1050-1150 A. D : Some^vara—son 
of Madhaya, author of the Ryayasudha or Ranaka ( a yoluminous 
commentary on the Tantravartika), pub in C!howkhamba S. S. 
at Benares, 1909, about 1300 A. D, Murarimisra — who is 
supposed to have founded a third school of Mimamsa (Murares- 
trtlyah panthah), author of Tripadlnltinayana (part pub. in 
J.O. R Madras, yol U pp 270-273 and yol. V.pp.1-5) and 
Angatranirakti, Anan. ed. pp. 1141-1190), between 1150-1220 
(aco. to Intro^ to Tattavahindu), MSdhavaoarya, author of 
Jaiminiya-nyayamalayistaia (pub by Anan Press); vide H. of 
Dh Vol. 1 pp. 374-381), between 1297-1386; Appayya- 
difcsita, author of Vidhirasayana (pub, at Benares), is deemed 
to have vraitten lOO or 108 works on different Sastras, said to 
have flourished between 15 JO-1593 AD., another view being that 

lutoorf r ^ Laugaksibhaskara, 

author of Aithasangraha (text with translation, pub. by Dr 

Tbjbaut in 1882 and by several others), Sankarabhatta, author 
of Mimamsa-balaprakasa (Benares), between 1550-1620 A D • 

Mlmamsa-n^UrtiSa' 

'’1 

ii “O-auivar, xsor;, tbere are several other 
win, f uork, one of which edited by Prof. Edgerton 

ranshterated text, translation and notes in Harvard O 
Senes is very useful; between 1610-1680 A. D. ’ 

(pubSS Bhattakauslubha with Bhattadipika 
- in MysoTQ Govt Oriental series) an#? 
mbasya About 1600-1665 A. D and Bhatta- 
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Gagabhatta or Visvesvarabhatta, son of Dinakarabhaiia, 
author of Bhattacintaniani (part published at Bonaros); 
between 162i.'-1690 A. D. 

Ramanujaoarya, author of Tantrarahasya ( G O. S ), 
belonging to the Prabbakara school and of Nayakaratnn ( com, 
on Nyayaratiiamala of Parthasarathi, G. O, S., 1956 ) , about 
1500-1575 A. D. 


MimainsakoSa (in Sanskrit) — An encyclopaedic and most 
learned work on Purvainimainsa — prepared by Swanii Kovnla- 
nanda Sarasvatl, published by the PrajiiapathaSalamandala at 
Wai in the Satara District, Bombay State , four parts have boon 
published so far, covering over 2400 pages and four more are to 
be published. The press copy of the whole is, it is understood, 
ready. Unfortunately the great Swami entered Btahmi slate 
five years ago 


Some of the works written in English on the P. M. S., 
apart from short papers and the translation of the Sabarabhasyn 
( 3 vol. in G O. S ), the Tantravartika and the Slokavartika of 
Kumarila (Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 1900) by M. M. Br. 
Ganganath Jha, may be noted here for those who desire to 
make further studies in P. M. S. The following works and 
papers are also useful 


Max Muller’s ‘Six systems of Indian Philosophy’ in 
collected works (ed. of 1899), pp, 197-214; The PrabhSkarn 
school of Purvamlmamsa by M. M Ganganath Jha (1911); 
Karmamlmamsa byA. B Keith (3921); ‘Indian Philosophy’ 
by Prof. Das-Gupta, vol. I. pp 367-405 (Cambridge, 1922); 
* A Brief Sketch of the Purvamlmamsa system ’ by tho present 
author in A. B O. B I. vol VI pp. 1-40 (1925); ‘Outlines 
of Indian Philosophy’ by Prof. M. Hiriyaiiiia, pp. 298-325 
( Allen and Unwin, London, 1932 ) ; Introduction on ‘ a short 
History of tho Purva-mtmamsa-Efastra ’ to tho edition of the 
Tattvabindu of Vacaspatimisra by Pandit V. A. Rnmaswami 
Saatri (Annamalai University S. Series, 1936 ) ; ‘Indian Plnio- 
Bophy’by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, vol. II. PP 374-429 (1941 /< 
Introduction (pp. lU-LI) to the edition of tho Tatparynllki oI 
Umboka on Slokavartika by Prof C. Kunhan Raja (Madras 
Un. 1940 ) , * Purvamlmamsa in its sources ' by M. M Gongann 
Jha (Benares Hindu University, 1949) with a critical Bimio- 
graphy (pp 5-Sl ) by Dr. Umosha Mishra; - Citations in 
bhasya’ by Dr. D. V. Gargo (Poona, 1952), a painstaking uor 
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in which the learned writer has been able to identify many of 
the quotations in Sahara’s bhasya that had eluded such a deep 
scholar as M. M. Ganganath Jha, though even Dr. Garge has 
not been able to identify a large number ; Introduction to the 
Tantrarahasya of Bamanujacarya by Pandit E. S, Eamaswami 
Sastri < G. O. S. 1956 ); Mimansa — the Vakyasastra of Ancient 
India, by Prof. G. V. Devasthali ( Book-sellers’ Publishing Com- 
pany, Girgaon Back Road, 1959 ) ; Mlmamsa Jurisprudence by 
Shrl Wataraja Aiyyar, Allahabad (Jha Research Institute), 


It D lol 



CHAPTER XXIX 


Some Fundamental Doctrines of Pui'vamimamsa 


Some of the characteristic fundamental doctrines of the 
Furvamimamsa will now be set out with some references and a 
few remark^ as to some of them, the views of Prabhakara and 
his followers being also rarely referred to. 


{ 1 ) Veda is eternal, self-existent, not composed by any 
author, human or divine, and is infallible. This is the core of 
the P. M. system. Vide P. M. S 1 1. Z7-32 and Sahara on 1. 1. 5 
(p. 53) and Slokavartika ( Vskyadhikarana, verses 366- 
368 ). The argument briefly is , Veda is learnt at present and 
was studied in the past also by students from teachers, that 
there is no evidence about the person who first composed it or 
who first studied it. If it be argued that such a reasoning may 
be put forward as regards the Mahabharata, the reply is that 
people know that Vyasa is the author of it. Similarly, the 
passages in Smrtis and Puranas that Prajapati created the Veda 
are merely arthavSdas (laudatory) not based on any evidence 
or perception and are meant only to convey the absolute antho- 
litativeness of the Veda. If the connection between word and 
sense is eternal and not brought about by any person, the same 
reasoning holds good as to the Veda. This view is opposed to 
the view of the Naiyayikas who hold that God is the author of 
the Veda or the interpretation of V S. I 1 3 (Sastrayonitvat) 
by Sankaraoarya based on Br Up n. 4. 10. Manu 1. 21 ( stating 
that Brahma created from the words of the Veda the names and 
appropriate duties of all ) seems to suggest that ( according to 


1953. On P M S I. 1. 5 Sahara comments ( pp 52-53) 

^p5pfgr»mni.i er«} mRe i nniwrvriTrnu 

^ 

verses 366- 3^68, the 

remarks ‘qpd in 

a syllogistic form would run like this . aiviwn , omtv . 

begins his upni with the words ‘ 
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Manu)tbe Veda was BBlf-Bxiatent Similarly, the Mahabhasya 
on Vartika 3 on Panini IV. 3, 101 ( ‘ tena proktam ’ ) remarks 
that the Vedas were not composed by anyone, that they are 
eternal, that the meaning of the Veda is eternal, hut the arrange- 
ment of the letters is not eternal and therefore we have different 
vedio texts like Kathaka, Kalapaka, Paippaladaka &o. The 
Smrtis also sometimes state that there is no author of the Veda, 
that Brahma remembers it and that Manu also has remembrance 
of Dharma in different Ealpas ( Paradarasmrti I. 21 ). 

In P. M S. I. 1.28 (‘Anityadarsanac-ca’) the opponent of 
the eternality of the Veda puts forward such passages as ‘ Babara 
Pravahani (son of Pravahana) desired’ (Tai. S VH 1.10.2) 
and ‘Kusuruvinda Auddalaki desired’ (Tai. S Vn.2. 2. 1), 
which mention men named Pravahani and Auddalaki ( son of 
TJddSlaka) that ate mortals and argues that Veda did not exist 
before those mortals and is, therefore, not eternal To this the 
Siddhanta replies in P M. S.I.l 31 ( ‘ param tu srutisamanyam ’ ) 
that such examples are to be explained differently viz, ‘ Babara ’ 
is a onomatopoetio word meaning ‘rustling’ and Pravahani 
(from ‘ pra’ and ‘ vahay ’ causal of i-oft ) means the wind. 


It may be noted that centuries before Jaimini and Yaska 
there was a school of Vedio interpreters called ‘ Aitihasikas ’. For 
example, Bg. X. 98. 5 and 7 refer to Devapi, son of Bstisena, and 
to Santanu. Yaska ( in Nirukta II 10 ), starting with the words 
‘ tatra-itihasamacaksate ’ states that Devapi and Santanu were 
brothers of the Kuru family and the younger brother Santanu 
was crowned king ignoring the rights of the elder and that these 
verses refer to them In Bg. X 10 there is a dialogue between 
Yama and Yaml and Bir. V 2 refers to the 8th verse of it. 
Those who hold that Veda is eternal would explain Yama as 
Aditya and Yami as ‘Bight’. Bg. HI. 33 is a dialogue between 
the sage Visvamitra and the rivers. TheBir. (II 25-27 ) explains 
verses 5-6 and 10 of that hymn from the Aitihasika point of 
view and states that Visvamitra was son of king Xusika and 
does not mention the Bairukta interpretation of these verses. 


vr wHi OTtasw wt fhufi i ei r sn eei i 

errmtv on TlRTn 3 on ‘ ^ ^5,^, jv, 3. S7. emphasizes 

tins disuncuoa bct\%ecn bong the aatbor of a work and being only the 
mcponnd^r or IranEnjiltcr in the two sulras ‘^;t vnsu.’ (IV. 3. 101) and 
TV ma- tiv. s.nc). The i 3 30 ‘errevt also 

csipviisxccs itic dttfcreace bctviccn aad 
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About the Alvins the Hirukta ( XlII, 1 ) states several views 
viz. they are Heaven and Earth, or Day and Night, or the San 
and the Moon and remarks that according to the Aitihasilras 
they were kings who had accumulated great ment. Probably 
the Nairuktas were divided among themselves and explained 
that the Alvins represented different natural phenomena. About 
Vrtra ( occurring in such verses as Bg L 32. 11 ) the Nairuktas 
(Etymologists) said in Njrnkts II, 16 that the word means 
‘ cloud’, while the AitihSsikas say that he (Vrtra) was an Asura, 
son of Tvastr, As to the hymn Bff. !• 105 of 19 verses ( in the 
first 18 of which the refrain is ‘vittam me asya rodasS') the 


Nirukta IV, 6 states that the hymn was seen by Trita who was 
thrown into a well. In Bg. VII. 33, 11 there is mention of 
iTrvail and Vasistha (Maitra-Varuna) as born ofUrvasland 
Nirukta (V. 13-14) explains that verse and remarks that Urvasl 
was an apaaras and Bg. X. 95 is a dialogue between Aila Pniu- 
ravas and TJrva^I. But the interpretation of the Nairuktas and 
AitihSsikas on this story are not expressly set out. Probably 
the Nairuktas would explain Urvadl as lightning and Purursvas 
as the roaring wind. The hymn Be- X. 108 is a dialogue 
between SaramS (Indra’s bitch) and the Panis and the Nirukta 
XT. 25 explains the first verse and remarks that there is a story 
(AkbySna) therein viz. that there was a dialogue between 
Sarama sent by Indra and the Panis who were Asaras, In 
such legends the Nairuktas would insist that they are to be 
taken allegorically as referring to natural phenomena, while tbo 
Aitihasikas would insist that there is historical basis m an 
these. Though it is not stated by the Nirukta expressly » 
the Aitihasikas do not hold the doctrine of the eternality of 
Veda it implicitly follows from their explanations that they ai 
not subscribe to that doctrine. 


2, The connection between word and sense is 
This is explained by the words of &bara ( in n, 1953 ) tha « 
is no person who could be put forward as having bro g 

1955. Tbesutra (P, M. S 1.1.5) 
erst is (fbmi) sPgTV 

(exhortation <s the means o£ knowing .1 o. (« 

tinfailing or infallible as to all that is ^ . iadcpert^^*"** 

t e Vedic injunction is a valid means of queslioo ‘ wl'®' ® 

sjjg^p^dbisistheviewof Badarayam-i also). The ouesimn 

( Conhnued on next page ) 
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the connection of word and sense. Vide P-^-S I 1.6-23, 
Sahara a bhasya thereon, the elaborate treatment in 444 veraes in 
Slokavaitika (pp 728-8’5) and ^^ 3 .kara_^pancika pp^l33-140 
{ seventh Prakarana ). On the (jnestion what does a word hke 
‘ Gauh’ denote," the P. M S. replies that a word denotes^ afcrti 
(or iati) i. e. the universal, the class. Briefly, the MlmSmsakas 

hold that the word, the denotation and the relation of these two 

are eternal. Vide P. M S. I. 3 30-35. 


3 The iTidmdual soul. The P.M. S. does not expressly 
affirm the existence of the soul in any sutra ^ Sankaracarya on 
V S in. 3. 53 refers to this fact, states that Sahara, the Bhasya- 
kara, propounded the existence of the soul and that the venerable 
TJpavarsa refrained from going into that question in his exposi- 
tion of the Purvamimamsa with the remark that he would 
expound it when dealing with Sariraka (i e the Vedanta-sutra), 
It was probably due to this fact of the absence of a statement 
about the soul that the Purvamimamsa was interpreted by some 
as favouring atheism Eumarila complains that the Mimamsa, 
though not really atheistic, was put forward as Lokayata 
( atheistic ) by some and that therefore he endeavofuis ( in the 


from last page) 

word' ts answered differently fay different writers. The revered Upavarsa 
said that in a word like * ganli ’ it is the letters that constitute the word 
(vide Sahara quoting Upavarsa p, 45 onl. 1,5 end Sankara on V S. I. 3 28). 
The other view ts that the letters manifest the sphota and tt is the sphota 
that coave5s the sense. This subject cannot be dealt with in this worfc. 


1556. ■dtwm wdff vm ^ 

nut II verse 10 The vw u notes that put forward several 

wrong doctrines about the Mimamsa such as the one that the performance 
of obligatory acts or of prohibited acts leads to no desirable or undesirable 
results Vide II of Dh. vol III. pp 46-47 note 5? and vo! II. pp 358-359 
oa and siritriiK The meaning of bad changed from time 

to hmo ^i^^ (12) included jjtqnma under analrfiiw along v ith uiuiiq~w 
tnfSiM appears to have known the word bRJtUU, his Sutra (IV 2. CO) ts 
‘afqV’hurU.VIuns^’ and ^iqinur is the 2nd word in the uvuimuor- the 
Ivasikaon this sutra mentions . at least before the 6lh centnry 

A. I) had come to be identified with one who did not believe in 


the existence of a soul independent of the body. The (paragraph 

153) lia5 ‘Bnnvm7rt?U^gre^V=S-'. on III. 3 54 says that 

the Loksyattkas do not admit any principle other than the four elements 
(c.ivlh, water, beat and wind) and do not heliei e in the existence of a soul 
apart from the body Vide Prof, Das-gupta’s ’ Indian Philosophy ' vol III, 
r 512-533 and ‘Lokayata’ by Dr. W. Rnben (Berlin 1954), From the 
Chan, f.p Vin. 8 it appears that Asnra Virocana held that there was no soul 
( Coitltnual on next page ) 
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it is so, the phala (the reward) ie conferred by the sacrifice and 
not by the deities (Indra and Agni in this case) and the words 
‘Indra^®*® and Agni confer progeny on the sacrifioer* are purely 
laudatory. P._ M. S. IX. 1. 6-10 are very important in this 
connection. Sahara quotes Vedic passages like Pg. X 47. 1, 
ni. 30. 5, VIII. 17. 8 (where Indra’s right hand, fist, neck, 
stomach and arms are mentioned), Pg I. 95 10, VUl 77, 4 
( where Indra is said to have put in his stomach all foods and to 
have drunk thirty vessels full of soma ), Pg. VIII. 32. 22 and 
X. 89. 10 where Indra is said to he lord of the world, of heaven 
and earth, waters and mountains and then remarks that these are 
all arthauadas, though at first sight they appear to postulate that 
Vedic deities have bodies, eat and drink. The Sastradipiks 
advances the argument that if the devata had a body, ate, drank 
and was pleased, devata will he antbja ( ephemeral) and could not 
in that case ho treated of in the Veda that is eternal. He further 
asserts that men of limited intelligence not knowing the real 
import of the Vedic passages may hold wrong opinions. Sahara 
notes ( on X. 4. 23 ) that there are various opinions as to who the 
DevatSs are to whom either a hymn (s5Wo) is addressed (as 
Hg, I, 94) or to whom'havis’ is directed by the Veda to he 
offered as in ‘ one should offer to Agni an offering cooked on 
eight potsherds’: that the devata becomes connected with 
the sacrifice not in its own nature but by the word used with 
reference to an ofifering and that where the Veda directs an 
offering to be made to Agni, one cannot use a synonym for 
Agni such as ‘^ci, Pavaka, Dhumaketu, Kidanu,Vaisvanaraor 
Sandilya. Thus Devata is a matter of words, as admitted by 


I960 Note the folIovMDg sntras . ^n“ IWS'n^' 

VIII. 1 32, aiR- SIT • 

1 9 words on VIII 1 34 are qmte frank and clear 

>sc5^vig;i 

rndV qvr., vsiT ^ gvt tiai 

rmara l means 'thal has e 

a subordinate factor ' as opposed to vm? 

1961. tRtiwnrw© eviwrasn 

X 4. 23, v i mif RT ^srarasRla^ 3WP>n>TOiu;i • amt Sum 

»ftur pp 

wggBa t URVUT ^fa vmgfa ^ auri^ ntE! =gnaarr 

P- PMS IX 1 6-10. 
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Sahara. The Piakaianapancika also states that there is no 
proof that a sacrifice (yaga) is a means of pleasing the deity 
and that to say that there is worship of a deity in a yaga is 
really metaphorical Bkom this and the preceding doctrine 
(No. 1) it follows thatP. M. S., Sahara, and Kumarila discard the 
idea that the Veda is the word of God or that rewards of religious 
acts are due to the favour or grace of God. It is therefore that 
the Padmapurana quoted ( in note 1957a ) above dubs Jaimini’s 
doctrine ‘nirlsvaravada’ (Godless) 


When the Veda says ‘ one desirous of heaven should perform 
a sacrifice three akanksas ( expectancies ) arise. The first is 
' what is to be brought about ’ ; this is satisfied by the word 
soarqa, stating the reward or the purpose. The 2nd is ‘ by what 
means ' is the first to be brought about. That is satisfied by the 
meaning of the root ‘yaj'(i e by yaga), the thirdis ‘what is 
the procedure or in what manner’, that is satisfied by the esta- 
blishment of the sacred fires and other rites that are described in 
the context of the passage ‘svargakamo yajeta’. It is learnt 
from this passage that the reward or purpose ( svarga ) springs 
from (is brought about by) ySga and not by the devats. 


_ Later writers could not digest all these ideas about the 
Venkatanatha(orVenkatadeSika, 1269- 
1369 A. D ) composed a work called ‘Sesvaiamimamsa’, in which 
he cnticisesboth Bhatta and Prabhakara schools and being an 
ar ent Vaisnava of the Bamanuja school attempts a synthesis of 
the two mimamsas and brings in the idea of God as the dispenser 
ot the reward of sacrifices against the combined testimony of 
Sahara, Kumarjla. SalikanStha and others. Vide Dr. Radha- 

Philosophy,’ vol. H pp, 424-429 for ‘God 
and world according to Purvamlmamsa’, 

univorse’'^Ti!J' Mion nor dissolution of the whole 

uni™ ‘ parts may come and go but the ' 

universe as a whole has no beginning and no end. The dercrir^ 

power of ai-s only meant to illustrate t£ 

and urge me'n destiny ) and the vanity of human effort 

any human 

ffort the world may come into being and in spite of 


B. D. 152 
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all effort it may come to an end The world is real and has always 
been there and will go om fcr all time, Vide Kokavartika' 
(V. 112-117), Prakaranapanoika pp 137-140 and Nyayaratna- 
kara on the former The Slokavaratika goes so far as to say * it 
must be admitted that all these ( worlds &c ) existed before the 
creator, and again such a creator may be proved (by anumana) 
to have been preceded by the Veda on account of his being an 
intelligent being, just as ourselves are preceded by the Veda ’ 

It would be noticed that the Mimamsa idea of creation and 
dissolution is opposed to the Mahabharata and Gita ( X. 8 
‘ aham sarvasya prabhavo mattah sarvam pravartate ), 

6. The doctrine of apurui ( invisible mysterious or subtle 
potency ). The Veda lays down that one desirous of heaven 
should perform a sacrihce. But the reward heaven comes off 
only after a long time, while the sacrifice lasts only for a short 
time. There would thus be no direct connection between the 
sacrifice ( the cause ) and heaven ( the reward ) or pm-pose It 
must be presumed from the Vedic injunction that there is some 
connecting link between the activity of man to perform a yaga 
and the reward. Before the principal and subordinate acts in 
a sacrifice are performed men have no capacity for svarga and 
sacrifices ( described in the texts ) are also incapable of producing 
the effect ‘ svarga’. The principal and subsidiary acts in a sacri- 
fice when carried out remove the incapacity and produce a _ 
certain capacity or potency for svarga. This must be admitted 
by all Unless such a capacity exists there would be the unac- 
ceptable conclusion that not doing the acts and doing them are 
on the same level. This capacity or potency either residing in 

the man (agent) or arising from the sacrifice that is performed 
is called apui ua in this sastra It is true that this capacity 
cannot he proved by direct perception or other means of know- 
ledge except by sru/a»2/iapa<ft. When we are told that a man 


S .1 1 1 -t-l 171. WaS 03116(1 


.,,.,.,...,, 11 : 11 verses 113-117). was called 

as states &c JTte avT X 

verses 113-114 ‘thjt =5§S1%s 414^ 

dwi-aelaaie 

^ verse 112). 
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who is fati does not eat by day ws presume, in order to account 
for this, that he must he eating food at night. Similarly, the 
Veda brings sacrifice and svarga together; we have to presume 
that sacrifice gives rise to a subtle potency, though the sacrifice 
itself comes to an end in a short time, and that this potency is 
the cause of bringing about the reward svarga and that we may 
look upon it as abiding in the soul of the saorificer or as an 
invisible effect (a reaching forth of the yaga itself that has 
vanished Mlmamsakas do not admit that the results of 
religious acts are given hy God. The V S IH 3 40 states that 
this is the view of Jaimini (dharmam Jaimlnir-ata eva) and is 
opposed to the view of BSdarSyana, Sankara and the Bhamatl 
that It is God who confers the reward. According to the 
Prakaranapanoika ( p 186 ) the invisible force or potency is not 
in the agent hut arises as a subtle form from the action itself. 
Four kinds of Apurva^^* ( with further sub-divisions ) as regards 
Darsapurnamasa sacrifice are stated by Madhavacarya, 


The idea is that every rite as a whole produces an apurva, 
and that each subordinate part ( anga ) of the rite has also an 
(apfitva) which is subordinate to the apurva of the whole rite. 

The Tantravartika explains why it is called apurva. The 
invis ible potency was not in existence before the performance of 

1964. I 5^ n 1 5, ^ 

veaffwvr. ^iir«ra it i vw- 

via ii 

sutoraui ae meitvav - 
at siSiWi K vt4i'iTirMn.,va-Hv i: 5w: 


^ P JigraiaT (sufraiwo ) Knmanla 

51 ^ further proceeds SR^sylvtsii 

I p.400, 

on t s III 2. 40 puts briedy and clearly Jaimini's view ‘aia ^ a- 

aejq^vum ^ aur awv i^ a bv i a wiganw raaorut 

' 3ia.ar5ufiaTUL?»n 

ar saRiatsgy aiaiv^ia aiut i ; vide vna®r on t. u. Hi. 2. 4i. 

vtas#, ug?nns«, vamsf, 
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the sacrifice and arises as something new after Us performance 
and hence apurva has a purely etymological sense. >5“ 

If one holds the view that apurva is some potency coming 
to reside in the performer of a sacrifice one’s views would be 
like those of some modern writers who hold that real prayer is 
not mere repetition of certain words deemed to be sacred, but it 
is an upward movement or a real increase in the intensity of 
spiritual power in the man who prays, it being immaterial to 
ask to whom he prays (videW. James’ ‘Varieties of religious 
experience ’ p. 467 ). 

7. Suatah-ptamanya (self-validity of cognition). It has 
already been stated that the pramiinas are six (five according to 
Prabhakara ). The P. M. system postulates that all cognitions 
as cognitions are intrinsically valid in themselves, do not 
require any extraneous help to establish their validity but in- 
validity of cognitions is {paratah) established txtraneously by 
showing that there was defect in the organ that produced the 
cognition or it is established later on that a particular cognition 
was wrong. ^5®’ Prabhakara goes much further and holds that 
every experience as such is valid and no experience can be said 
to be wrong or illusory. 

8. Soarga. The ideas about heaven entertained by Jaimini, 
Sahara and KumSrila are different from the description of 
heaven in the Veda and FurSnas. Vide H. of Dh. vol. IV. pp. 


1966. g'uT vT»n3HRRi^»n3{in" 

gsiel'SRww ^nvft w'ra 

p 299 on I. 3 30; on g;. ^ VII. 4 1 says 

Wisnria ?cv=ii ' 


1967 wa iwiWEwnRioi^ eaai f% 

wa wl^mionut JiRiovfaiS nrvam i st ft sRalsu^ 5tRs! « 

saur swraat i 3TO'W*matqy«44'i>iiitMi<4Ml4fi) « 
verses 33. 47. 53. the last two verses are respectively quoted by 
tai^aic^ and m aq^mr?’ pp. 745 and 788 On verse33 the vifT. X- 

comments ‘ al^a T^rar I ^ Straw qimovwnar>v ^ ^a w ftoRvt i 
vnRr qt Kuia u ijmiQm fftetPid wn; , g aia t a cvt ? ??a: ai m a v Rqna tfS • 
Here four possible views are put forward about mn | uq and atqiaiov. T**® 
tfiaraai view is that cognition is waitanw, while Its invalidity has to 
be established by other means { apnnWV UGti )■ 5m on I. 1. 5 says 
‘ atnraw gd qpcnf "a msSlTfr atw! aiw giti ’, ^ 

ihKutafal' *rw?!5iR er abtrjwt a;^ iRinta, srawn 
aaPaa ’ 5nw^"q®t on 1, 1 Sp. SOfoINim ed of 1915) 
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165-167 and 168-171 for descriptions of tlie joys of heaven in 
the Vedio literature, the Epic and the Puranas. From considera- 
tions of space the remarks will have to be brief. In Hg. IX, 113. 
7-11 the E^e prays to Soma to place him in that immortal world 
where there is continuous light, where all desires are fulfilled, 
where there are joys of various grades Heaven was deemed to 
he the place where the souls of valiant men that fought battles 
and sacrificed their lives went (P,g. VI. 46. 13) and in Hg. X. 
154. 2-4 the soul of the dead is asked to join those departed men 
that had become invincible by great tapas, that had died in 
battle, that had made gifts of a thousand cows, that had led 
a life of right and virtue and that were wise sages 


The Atharvaveda IV, 34.2 and 5-6 say that in heaven 
there are many women, they get edible plants and flowers of 
various kinds, there are streams of ghee, honey and wine (sura), 
milk, curds and there are lotus ponds all round. The Satapatha 
Br. (XIV. 7. 1. 32-33) states that the joys of heaven are 100 
times greater than those on earth. Vide Macdonnell’s ‘Vedio 
Mythology’ pp 167-168 and A B, Keith’s ‘ Eeligion and philo- 
sophy of the Veda’ etc. pp. 403-406 (1924). Even the IJpanisads 
refer to the joys of heaven e. g. Chan, VIH. 5 3. speaks of two 
lakes in the world of Brahma, asvattha tree showering down 
Soma and the city of Brahma calld Aparajita; the Kausitaki Up, 
(I. 3 and 4) elaborates this and adds that five hundred Apsarases 
go out to meet him (who teaches heaven), one hundred with 
garlands in their hands, one hundred with ointments, one 

hundred with garments and one 
hundred with fruits. Poets like Kalidasa love to dwell upon the 
instantaneous arrival of the soul of the warrior whose head was 

heaven (vide Raghuvamsa VIL 51 ‘ Vamangasamsaktasuran- 
ganah svam nrtyat-kahandham samare dadarsa’) The PurSnas 
furnish graphic descriptions of the joys of heaven. Vide Brahma- 
purana .25. 6, Padma II. 95 2-5, Markandeya 10. 93-95 whidi 
enumerate Kandana garden, aerial cars with hevies of Apsamse^ 
g den be J and seats, absence of sorrows, all pleasure &c.’ 

svaroa -^ona ' ^ w ^ refers to two popular views about 
SMrpa, one is, whatever gives pleasure to a person such as 

liken garments of fine texture, sandalwood, damsels sixteen 

? «rr/a IS a certain place where there is no hBa^ nnr 
hunger nor ibirst. no dissatisfaction, no tiredness, ’ °° 
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Sahara and Kumarila say that popular ideas about svarga 
are invalid, that the Mahabharata and Puranas, being composed 
by men, need not be considered and that the Vedic descriptions 
of svarga are mere arthavfidas for praise. 

P. M. S. IV. 3 15. provides that svarga is the reward of 
all religious acts ( such as Viiivajit) for which no express reward 
is provided by the texts, ^bara states ‘ happiness is svarga 
and all seek that an old verse says ‘ that state of happiness in 
which there is no mixing of pain, which is not immediately 
overwhelmed by pain, that comes to one when one desires it, is 
called by the word star (svarga )’. 

Medhatithi remarks that smrtis sometimes state that 
the gift of a single cow yields all rewards and relieves from sins 
with the result that fruits of groat religious acts and of slight 
ones would be deemed to be the same but it should be under- 
stood that the rewards differ in their duration ; otherwise, no one 
would engage in great or difficult rites. 

Some Vedic rites expressly declare fruits of sacrifices that 
are other than svarga. For example, the Tai. S. provides ‘one 
desirous of (plenty of ) cattle should offer the citra sacrifice’ (II. 
4. G. 1.) or ‘one desirous of (leadership or control over) a village 
should offer the Isti called Sangrahanl’ (Tai. S. II. 3. 9. 3.). 


on VI. I. 1 p. 1348 

1969. H ^ j ifi ^ iv 3. is; 5 m sfl* 

‘ fg S’gqp iguqfcra’i jfrfSfl iimuiSvai’. m is Hi® 

mw and VTU IS acc to gq st i g r on F M S VI 2.4; ijwf ^3 

vrgvdh p. 45 (Chow, edition) and by on eruhtirf 33 72. Somequolc 

this verse as from the The uetwrafkau (pp- 102-3) appears lo echo 

the words of the verse ‘ad'i 'iti gf ttvf 

itawreR ti n s i sj *1 ua'sih Ri»g on ng iv, 87 w cn 

natakas are said to be 21 remarks ‘sir:B5ir^ I 

smeig. 1 Tbe printed negjgwn II. 6. 46 is • 
ftVVV: I WPEVIUW ^ ie'nfo't "• 

1970 CT ni r at ^RtfriJSi nigpwv 3 ?it 

am libineiRinimi: ii:iJrf5tti?[sim?cPV! 1 
vr B 1 sumdr erv ’wm.- 1 m msisri -isiwira gdJf- vS.-S''' 

vrm^iF^ new’ninuuvv 1 aui“ on wg III. 95 . 
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Sahara says the Veda does not say that the result of such 
sacrifices cannot he had in this very life. This the Tuptlka 
Bjqiands in an interesting note. The remedy declared by the 
Veda for securing desired objects { son's birth and the like ) is 
hound to yield the result in this life or in the next. If a man 
has committed evil deeds in a previous life he has to undergo the 
effects of those sins and while he is undergoing the effects of 
Bins the fruits of sacrifices are postponed. But if the effects of 
Bins h&ve been extremely reduced he secures the fruits of kamya 
rites in this very life The ■words of the Veda laying down an 
injunction state only so much that the fruit of the rite performed 
does come about but they do not say that the fruit follows 
immediately ( after the rite is performed ). Therefore, there is no 
definiteness ( about the time when the fruit will follow ). But 
svarga is to be enjoyed only in another life ( as a fruit of rites 
performed in this life ). It ( svarga) means unequalled happiness 
and IS achieved in a degree proportionate to the actions , but it 
cannot be enjoyed in this life, since men experience in this world 
every moment both happiness and misery. Every happiness is 
not the fruit of Jyotistoma and every being does not perform 
Jyotistoma. But some happiness does come to a man. Therefore, 
it ( happiness ) is natural The existence, however, of another 
body has to be imagined for the experience of unequalled happi> 
ness, there being no other reasonable explanatioa That 
unequalled happiness does not come to a man unless he dies; 
therefore svarga is to be enjoyed in another life. 


B (lilieration): Neither the P. M. S. nor Sahara 

nor Prabhakara deals wi th the topic of Moksa, Kumarila and 

fmfasivr SrfS i qv i w f? 


be noiicea on IV. 3 zs It should 

bsppS Ind ^ a moment of 

'’1 1 1 p. ^ on y 
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Prakaranapanoika deal with it. Thoy both say that liberation 
consists in not having to assume a body again. Tho Slofca- 
vartika states ' one desiring Moksa should not do any act that is 
forbidden or is Kamya ( prescribed for those who desire an object 
like riches, son &c); he should perform obligatory rites (such as 
agnihotra) and namittika ( like bath, japa and gifts on eclipse 
&o. } in order to avoid the sin that would accrue owing to non- 
performance of those two; if he does not desire tho rewards of 
doing nitya and naimittika acts they will not come to him, as 
such a reward comes to him who seeks it. Tho results of acts in 
a former life would be eliminated by undergoing them in tho life 
in which ho seeks liberation. This differs from Sahkaraoarya’s 
position who holds on V. S. IV. 3. 14 that, as declared in the 
Svet. Up, 111, 8, there is no other way to Moksa except knowledge 
and realization of the Atman. In his bhasya on tho same sutra 
he seems to attack Kumarila’s position. According to 
Kumfirila Upanisad passages about tho knowledge of the Atman 
are only arthavadas as they convey to the performer tho 
knowledge that he has a soul and that tho soul has certain 
characteristics, while Sankara maintains (on V, S. 1. 1, 1) that 
the phala, the subject of investigation and the Vedio exhortation 
(oodana)are different in PurvamlmamsS and in Brahamaml- 
mainsa. There exist smrtls that ridiculed tho idea that the more 


1972. ew snmwmvn’iT ’shewk 

n ... w wiSs an*'iii5i'iSp5ih: i • 

VV, 108, 110-111) On v 111 im. X. quotes fllHrVI. 1 
amifSra! nm wheh v: i j the on VI. 3. 2 proposes the 

same views. ‘ sjm'erf (%wWiifh mruishih *0(1 ^ °° 

83; jrairuiufia^Bip. iscsays ‘tt atfroremv) nV. ' 
nhsr g-jh Rrar^ t ». 


1973 Vide the passage (in 5n3=t>nBO on 9, IV. 3.14 J qw 

tBijmfh 

a^qimui? 

%e?*id}ai B?rrgri ameiTORi^i. The fffnvrRiB 
remarks HT5q^9B^fhqiere5lVin<ri^<Tgi P 

KShSUT (WqnniSqo) verses 103-104 ‘ wOTt STrS'V B W 

^)qu^l^s tlle ™B«WiR«h ftc.. cited in note 1972 and remarks 
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knowledge of the Self would load to Moksa. For example, 
the Br. Y. Y. affirms that both knowledge and actions lead to 
Liberation, that to say that knowledge alone leads to liberation 
is a sign of indolence, that out of the fear of bodily labour 
ignorant men do not want to engage in actions. 


The doctrines of the early and principal writers on Purva- 
mimamsa are rather quaint and startling. Their arguments 
about the eternality and self-existence of the Veda are fallacious 
and were not accepted even by other ancient Indian systems. 
Both Prabhakara and Eumarila have in their scheme no place for 
God as the dispenser of rewards or as the ruler of man’s destiny, 
as being pleased with men’s prayers. They do not expressly 
deny the existence of God, but they assign to God or the deities 
mentioned in the Vedie texts a secondary role or rather practi- 
cally no role at all. They raise yajfia to the position of God 
and their dogmas about yajna seem to be based upon a sort of 
commercial or business-like system, viz. one should do so 
many acts, dispense gifts to priests, offer certain offerings, 
observe certain ethical rules, and other rules of conduct ( such as 
not eating flesh, subsisting on milk)iw6 and then the reward 
would follow without the intervention of God. There is hardly 
any appeal to religious emotions, there is no omniscient Being, 
no &eator and no creation of the world. The Purvamlmamsa 
no doubt lays emphasis on (the rights and) duties of man in 
life. The other darsanas are far more concerned with the ques- 
tion of escaping permanently from the world and with man’s 
^destiny after death. The P M. S , Sahara and Kumarila, how- 
ever, make substantial contributions to the exegesis of Vedio 


the with God. vide 

III. 15. G. ' ^ ^ variations) , compare 3^^^ 


1976 Vide TaL S. II 5 ^ « -u .. 

Hhnr'ahnrv °°° Darsapurnatnasa : 

U. VI. 2 5 2-3 where gru: » and 

food for a rrmw sttvrr and as the proper 

declares t^hiTTh^r „ Jaimini (IV. 3 

vp.n39-ruoto"ii:: ^h. fofh] 

(consecration) for an Aenistoma sacnBct" diksa 

H D. 153 
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texts. There are about three thousand quotations in Sahara’s 
bhasya, out of which several hundred have not been yet identified. 
At least one thousand of these are taken from the Tai. S. and 
Br. About twelve adhikaranas are concerned with the Adhri- 
gupraisa ( a long formula } which is quoted in H. of Db. vol. n. 
p. 1121 note 2504. Some adhikaranas are devoted to the explana- 
tion of certain words in that praisa e. g. FMS IX. 4. 22 explains 
uruka as ‘vapa’, IX 4.23-24 explain ‘prasasa’, IX, 4, 25-27 
explain five words (^yena, sala, kaSyapa, kavasa, srekaparna). 
Similarly, X. 1. 32 explains the word brsaya as meaning * brhat.’ 
Sahara's and Xumarila’s stands on the individual soul and 
moksa confer on the P. M. system some status as a philoso- 
phical one. For a systematic and exhaustive study of Sahara’s 
contribution to Vedic and post-vedic exegesis, vide Dr. S, V. 
Garge’s citations in Sabara-bhlisya’ pp. 140-213 (Poona, 1952). 

The doctrine that the Veda is eternal and of absolute and 
unquestioned authority has led to certain undesirable tendencies. 
Propounders of new doctrines make great efforts to show that 
there is Vedic authority for what they hold. For example, the 
autras in V. S, I. 1. 5-18 are concerned to show that the 
Upanisads do not postulate Pradhana as the cause of the world, 
as the Sankhyas imagine. Sankaracarya expressly states that 
the Sankhyas explain Vedanta passages as favourable to their 
theories and therefore a refutation of their arguments was 
provided in V. S. I. 1. 5-18. It has been shown above how 
followers of Sakta worship try to interpret a verse like Bgveda V.^ 
47. 4 ( catvSra Im bibhrati &c ) as referring to the Sakta doctrines* 
and how treatises dignified with the title of Upanisads were 
produced by Sakta writers such as the Bhavanopanisad. Sahara 
in his bhssya on PMS. I. 1. 5 states that the Vijnanavadi 
Bauddhas put forward Br. Up. IV, 5 13 ( Vijnanaghana 
evaitebhyo bhutobhyah samutthaya tanyevSnuvinasiyati na 
pretya safijnasti ) as supporting their position. One of the most 
glaring examples of this tendency is the explanation of Bg. I- 
1-3 by Anandatirtha, also called Madhvacarya, who in 
‘M^abharata-tatparya-nirnaya’ claims to be the third incarna- 
tion of Vayu, the other two being Hanumat and Bhlmasena, one 


1977. iihswRa m 

51^ on i. II. 2 . I. 
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of the Pandavaa, and who endeavours to interpret Ilg. 1. 141. 
1-3 as referring to these three avataras. The words 
‘Madhvah’ and ‘Mataritva’ (meaning ‘ wind-god ’) occur 
in Bg I. 141. 3. This was deemed sufdcient to claim that 
Madhva, the -propounder of the Dvaita system, was mentioned 
in the Bgveda, I do not know how Madhvaoarya would have 
met the charge of Veda not being eternal if it referred 
to Bhimasena ( who even according to the traditional account 
in the Mahabharata lived at the end of Dyapara age i. e. 
about 5000 years ago ) and to Madhva himself who lived barely 
seven centuries ago. The Veda would be later than these dates. 


The argument that this refers to a previous Kalpa would not be 
available to rebut the charge, as the Salpa, Manvantara and 
Mahayuga when Bhima and Madhvaoarya flourished and in the 
present day are the same. There was no pralaya (dissolution of 
the world) at the end of Dyapara and Kaliyuga immediately set 
in The Bharata war was fought between Dvapara and Kali 
( Adiparva 2. 13 ) and Kaliyuga was about to start at the time of 
that war (vide Vanaparva ‘etat kaliyugam nSmaoirad-yad 
pravartate’ and SalyaOO. 25 ‘(praptam Kaliyugam viddhi)’. 
It is on account of this pretention that he was very roughly 
handled by eminent writers like Appayya-dlksita who charges 
Madhva with citing fabricated Vedio and other texts in support 
of his doctrines. Vide I A. vol. 62 at p. 189 where the writer, 

■works mentioned by 

Madhya which he states occur nowhere else. M. M. Ohinna- 
swami, who has edited ( Benares, 1941 ) Appayya’s work in 60 
verses with the commentary of Appayya called Madhvamata- 
vidhvamsana and notes of his own, sets out on p. 4 thirty -six 
unknown works and the sutras where they are cited by Appayya. 

‘ ^ u«r. 

chap Sayerses 176-181 (Njrn. ed. of leii- 
...Jitoi form lauor half of Rg 1. i«. g aad ,3 Rg I. uTi. 

Qcotc'a h the verse aRj, etc. 

delivered a heavy onslaught on Madhva- 
( Aoan. ) for this claim of avataraship. 
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It is remarkable that great aosryas like Sankara and BSmanuja 
never claimed in their own works that they were the avatSras 
of some deity. It was left to their disciples to say so, if at all. 


Haying established that Veda is eternal and self-esistent the 
MimSmsakas give free rein to their ingenuity, powers of reason- 
ing and logic. They have a logic of their own which governed 
not only the interpretation of Vedio passages but also of the 
Smrtis and the medieval works on Dharma^astra { including law 
and procedure). As Oolebrooke, one of the most accurate and 
level-headed of Western scholars of Sanskrit, said more than 130 
years ago ‘the disquisitions on the mlmamsa bear therefore a 
certain resemblance to juridical questions; and in fact, the 
Hindu law being blended with the religion of the people, the 
same modes of reasoning are applicable and are applied to the 
one as to the other. The logic of the Mimansa is the logic of the 
law; the rule of interpretation of civil and religious ordinances. 
Each case is examined and determined upon and from the cases 
decided the principles may be collected. A well-ordered arrange- 
ment of them would constitute the philosophy of law and this is 
in truth what has been attempted in the Mimansa’ (Miscella- 
neous Essays, Vol. I. pp. 316-317, Madras ed. of 1837 ). 


The first division of Vedic material is into Mantra and 
Bt Wmaifa. It has been already stated above (p. 1096 note 1776) 
that those are mantras that are recognized as such by the learned. 
P.M.S. (H. 1. 31-33) provides that mantra is that which 
simply asserts ( and is not hortatory) or ( to say the same thing 
in another way) ‘ those are mantras that are so called on account 
of their asserting something’. On P. M. S. I 4. 1 Sahara 
describes mantra as one that at the time when the procedure of 
a sacrifice is being followed, recalls or reminds or makes clear to 
the performer the matter that is prescribed e. g. ‘1 cut (the 
blades of) kuSa grass that is an abode for the deity'. This is 
only a general description of mantra and not an accurate deflm- 
tion. Mantras are-not supposed to be useful in sacrifices by 


^ _ j— , I I ilie 
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their mere utterance (wccamna) but are teaily ' abhidhaif aka' 
(reminders of wbat is to be done or is being done). Sahara 
remarks that laksana is the only way for the recognition of 
mantras and not an enumeration of soma characteristics of 
mantras as done by the Vrttifcara such as these viz. some 
end in'asi’ (thou art) or'ioa* as in Tai. S 1.1.1 ‘ise tva’, 
prayer or wish (as in ‘ayurdha asi’ in Tai. S. I. 6. 6. 1), praise 
(' agnir murdha divah’ in Tai. S. IV. 4. 4). Sahara points out that 
‘asi’ and ‘tva’ occur even in the middle of mantras, the other 
characteristics such as blessing and praise are found in Brahma - 
nas also. The M B P. remarks that there are ( p. 66 ) one 
hundred kinds of mantras and that if we take into account the 
fourteen Vedic metres and their sub-varieties there would be 273 
different varieties of i-A: mantras alone (p 67). There are cer- 
tain texts regarded as mantras ( e g. ‘ Vasantaya kapinjalan- 
Slabhate ’ Vaj. S. 24. 20 ) which are not merely assertive but 
rather relate to the procedure of a yaga ( in the case of Vaj. S. 24. 
20, of Asvamedha). 

Mantras are classified under three heads viz. Rk, Saman 
and Yajus. These are defined in P MS. n. 1, 35-37 ; the name 
rk is^ applied to those mantras that are divided into feet, 
metrical padas ( often ) based on the meaning. Saman is the 
name applied to Vedic mantras that are sung. It has been 
established in P. M. S. VB. 2. 1-21 and IX. 2. 1-2 that the 
mantra texts are not called Saman but only the music, that 
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(fUt is an action which manifests various tunes owing to the 
internal effort made by the singer and in order to bring about 
the musical effect the singer has to resort to modifications of the 
letters of the rk, to disjunction ( of parts of it ), to omission (of a 
letter), to repetition, to pauses, to stobha. In VII.2. 1-21 the 
PMS establishes that the words ‘ Bathantara-saman ’, ‘Brhat- 
saman' refer only to the music and not to the r/£ or basic text 
, set to music. Yajus means those Vedic mantras that are neither 
rk nor suntan. There is another word ‘nigada’ applied to 
certain mantras that are addressed to others as directions to do 
certain acts and are uttered loudly such as ‘agnidagnin vihara’, 
‘proksanlrasadaya, ‘ idhmabarhirupasadaya ’ . They are Yajus 
(i, e, in prose), the only difference being that they are loudly 
uttered ( in order that the persons to whom they are addressed 
may hear them), while ordinary Yapis is uttered inaudibly. 
Vide P. M. 8. IL 1. 38-45 for discussion on Nigadas and Mai. S. 
III. 6. 5 for *uooair-rca kriyata uccaih samopamSu yajuss’. 

Mantra and Brahmana constitute the Veda. The P. M. 
states that all those parts of the Veda that are not or cannot 
be called Mantra constitute Brahmana. Sahara notes that the 
VrttikSra, in order to enable students to decide what texts are 
Brahmana texts, pointed out certain characteristics found in 
Brahmana texts such as abounding in the word ‘iti’ or ’ityaha’ 
(so it is said), anecdote, stating the reason for an injunction, 
etymology, condemnation, praise, doubt, injunction, instance 
where another did something of the same kind, what happened in 


( Continued from last page ) 

says that in there are a thousand liricgMins, means ‘U 5 ?r»fh 3 " 

and it is not correct to render as as triwj 

scholars do. The'Sesgrns III 6 gives a contused account of the recensions 
of the B iu tg , verses 3 and 6 speaking of 1000 m'^rTTS propagated by STOW 
and 24 propagated by a pupil of Qw«w pt respectively. 


1983. Stobhas are musical intellections and flourishes added or 
introduced in the chants such as 'hau, bal, I, u, bum'. Vide Chan. Up. (!• 
13. 1-3) where hum is said to be the 13th stobha and undefinable (identified 
with highest Brahma) and the other 12 stobhas are specified among which 
are giv. f, 3; Vide Jai. IX. 2, 39 { adhikam ca vivarnam ca Jaimineh 
stobha^bdatvat ). 
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past ages, changing the meaning after considering the context.«s5 
Sahara also quotes two verses summarising under ten heads the 
oharaoteriatios of Brahmana texts, points out that aU this is 
only illustrative and that the characteristics mentioned by the 
Vrttikara sometimes occur in mantras also, such as ‘ iti’ in Bg. 
X119 1 ‘ityaha’in Bg. VH 41. 2, ‘akhyayika’ as in Bg- 1. 
116. 3, reason (fiefu) in Bg. I. 2. 4. The Bgveda alone contains 
over ten thousand mantras. Hardly one-third of them are 
employed in all the Vedic rites. The rest are employed in japa. 
Besides, the other Vedas also have thousands of mantras. 
Therefore, no formal definition of mantra is attempted and all 
that is stated is that mantras are those which have been 
recognised as such hy the learned. 

Biahmanas are attached to each Veda, such as the Aitareya 
and Bausltaki Brahmanas to the Bgveda, the Taittirlya to the 
Krsna Yajurveda, the Satapatha to the Sukla Yajurveda, the 
Tandya to the Samaveda and Gopatha to the Yajurveda. The 
Brahmanas contain the oldest known specimens of prose in 
Indo-European languages, though prose formulas (probably 
earlier in date than those in the Brahmanas ) are found in the 
Krsna and Sukla Yajurveda Samhitas. They are the primary 
source of information about aacrifi.ces, ritual and priests. They 
contain numerous myths and legends put forward for illustrating 
ritual and sacrifices. They often mention contests between 
gods and asuraa (titans) and abound in etymologies. Their 
contents can be divided into two broad classes, viz. injunctive 
(hortatory) passages (vidhis) and explanatory (or laudatory) 
passages C arthavadas ). The scope and purpose of arthavadas 
will be explained later on. But one important point to be noted 
is that the Mlmamsakas are strongly opposed to holding that any 
part of the Veda, even the smallest, is useless or meaningless. 

It is now time to see how the Mlmamsakas deal with the 
contents of the Veda. The extant Vedic literature is of 
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enormous extent and of greatly varied content. Once it is 
admitted that the Veda is self-existent and not the work of any 
author, human or divine, every sentence in it apparently 
becsomes of infallible authority. The Veda being the only means 
of knowing Dharma, the Mlmamsakas had to accept that whatever 
the Veda says was authoritative and binding on them, as 
Sahara admits. But many Vedio texts are apparently in 
conflict with each other and often are in conflict with ordinary 
experience. A few striking instances may be given to show 
how difidculties arose. The Tai S V. 2. 7 and Mai. S state ‘one 
should not pile the fire altar on (bare) earth, nor in the sky, nor 
in heaven’. No one can build a fire altar in the sky, nor in 
heaven. The Veda apparently prohibits something which is 
quite impossible and therefore this prohibition seems at first 
sight senseless. The Tai. Br. (HI 8. 10, 5 ) states that by offering 
the Purnahuti the performer secures all desired objects. If 
Purnahuti yields all objects, then one need not perform any 
further rites of Agnihotra &o Does tHe Veda mean this? The 
Veda contains stories and legends about individuals e. g. Tai. S. 
mentions Bahara PrsvShani who desired to be an eloquent 
speaker and therefore performed a sacrifice called Pancaratra 
and secured his object. The Veda would then be later In time 
than this Bahara and this would forfeit the claim of being 
eternal &c. Therefore, Sahara states that a story that never 
happened is described for the sake of praise. This may be an 
escape from a tight corner but the explanation does not redound 
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to the credit of the Veda which is here admitted to have 
manofactured a non-existent story for pushing up one^ of its 
injunctions; besides, if people come to know from what Sahara 
says that the story is false, people would not be induced to go in 
for performing that rite. A true story might encourage persons 
to follow the prescription of the Veda in this case. The 
Tantravartika (p. 125) on this explanation of Sahara tries to 
meet the objection raised here. Sometimes Veda is divided into 
three portions viz, Vidhi, Artbav^da and Mantra, names of 
yagas like udblnd and vtimjtt being placed under vidhi. The 
Slokavartika refers to this threefold division in its last verse. 
Though the whole Veda is the only means of right knowledge 
about what Dharma is i. e. what should be done and what should 
not be done, the different parts of the Veda are not all directly 
related to right knowledge about Dharma. Large portions of the 
Veda are related only mediately to the principal part. In one 
place Sahara very sucointly but clearly defines the three classes of 
Vedio texts and illustrates them. The Veda is also divided into 
five parts viz. vidhi, arthavSda, mantra, namadheya and prati- 
eadha. These five have already been mentioned above. Here 
some details will have to be added on each of these. Vidhi is 
an injunction (or exhortation) that is meaningful on account of 
enjoining a matter that has a (useful) purpose and it prescribes 
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sometbing that does not follow (or is not established by) from 
any other authority. Sahara- himself describes in many plaoea 
what Tidhi means. For example, the injunction ‘ one desirous of 
(attaining) Heaven should offer Agnihotra ’ prescribes (the per- 
formance of ) homa that does not follow from any other authority 
and that has a beneficial purpose, its meaning being 'by the Agni- 
hotra offering one should effect (the attainment of) svarga ’. Whersi 
however, a rite is otherwise established, all that can be done is 
only to enjoin an accessory with regard to it Thus in the 
sentence ‘one should offer an oblation with curds’ the homa 
being already established by the words ‘one should offar 
Agnihotra (if one desires heaven ) ’ all that is enjoined is the 
offering of curds with regard to it, the meaning being ‘by curds 
one should effect the oblation Vide Tup-tika on P. M, S, VI. 3. 
17 and M. N. P. p, 17 ( B. O. B. I ed. ). 


The collection of vidbis in the Vedic texts forms the core of 
the Veda and refers to many specific rites The central element 
in a vidhi is the verb or verbal form, which will be analysed 
later on. The question is: how is one to recognize a vidhi, 
Sahara quotes a verse which those who know the propositions 
about the meanings of words and sentences declare traditionally, 
viz. in all the Vedas the fixed (or definite) sign of a vidhi is the 
words ‘ one shall do * it should be done ‘ it ought to be done , 
‘ it should be so’, it ought to be so’. Prom this it follows that 
a vidhi is ordinarily couched in the optative form ( called vidhi- 
ling in Sanskrit ), and that a verb in the present tense cannot 
ordinmily bo taken as laying down a vidhi But sometimes 
a vidhi may be inferred even -from a text in which the verb is in 
the present tense For example, there is a vedic text occurring 
in the Mahapitryajua which states ‘‘he should follow holding the 
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fuelstiek below the handle of the ladle in the pitryaina, since the 
performer of rites for the gods holds the fael-stiofc above the 
handle.*®’* This has been constmed as a vidhi (exhortation) 
and not as a mere arthavada. Another example is that of 
Ratrisattras (Soma sacrifices occupying more than twelve days). 
A passage in the context of Ratrisattras states ‘those who 
perform ratrisailra attain stability ( or fame ), are endowed with 
brahma lustre and eat or possess food*. This looks like a mere 
praise (arthavada) of the performance of ratrisattras, but really 
it is a vidhi' about the reward of ratrisattra mentioned in the 
above passage and states an exception to the rule that avarga is 
the reward of a rite in which no reward is specified by the Vedic 
texts. This is employed in the Mit. on Yaj. TFT , 326 which 
states that the sin committed through ignorance is removed by 
the performance of penances Ordinarily, a sinful act is deemed 
to be destroyed by undergoing the penalty that God may indict, 
but Yaj. states a special rule. Medhatithi on Manu V, 40 
( stating that animals, birds and herbs dying by being offered in 
yajnas reach higher levels) says that this is merely an arthavada 
and no vidhi can be imagined from -this by the maxim of 
Ratrisattra. Tide Par. M. (II. p. 149 ) which holds that an 
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adhiharavidhi about ono dosiroua of stability has been assumed 
fromtbo passage about Tatrieattra. Bagbunandana in Bkada- 
iltattva (p. 28) explains the sutras ( P. M. S. IV, 3, 17-19) and 
illustrates this nyUya. 


Following the Vedas, the Smrtis also lay down numerous 
vidhis by means of verbal optative forms or participles ending 
in ‘ ya, tavya &c.’. For example, vide Manu IV, 25 ‘agnihotram oa 
jubuySt’ and XI, 53 ( ‘ caritavyam-nto &c,’) as instances of the 
two ways. From different points of view iidfn is classified in 
various ways. Ono classification is into four, UlpaUivtdh 
( originative injunction ), Vimyorjamdht (applicatory), prayoga 
wd/ii (performance), adhikSia-itdhi (eligibility), Utpattividhi 
is ono which shows in a general way the nature of the rite, as 
in ‘agnihotram juhoti’ (ho offers the agnihotra oblation); an 
applicatory injunction is ono which convoys the connexion of a 
subsidiary matter with the main rite as in ‘dadhnS juhoti* (ho 
offers oblation with curds) and this is dealt with in the 3rd 
chapter of the P, M, S. ; a prayogavidbi is an injunction that 
governs the order of parts in a rite and suggests non-delay or 
promptness in the performance, though often times it is implied 
rather than expressly stated. This is considered in the chapters 
IV and V of thoP, M. S. An Adhikaravidhi (injunction of 
qualification or eligibility) is one that points to the ownership 
of the fruit of an action as in ‘svargakamo yajeta’ (bo who 
desires to secure heaven should perform a yaga),*’’® This is 
the subject of the 6th chapter of P, M, S. 
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Anotber and an important classification is apniva-vidhi 
( injunction of something quite neKv and not otherwise establish- 
ed as in ‘svaxgakamo yajeta’), niyamavidhi (a restrictive 
injunction) as in 'he pounds the rice’ and parisankhyavidhi 
( an injunction in form where two alternatives being simul- 
taneously possible one is precluded). The Tantravartika defines 
these three in a well-known verse. For a sacrifice a plot of 
land is required which may be quite flat or may have ups and 
downs. Here there are two alternatives only and both cannot 
be availed of at the same time ( i. e. a man cannot perform a 
sacrifice at the same time on even as well as on uneven ground ). 
Therefore, ‘ same dese yajeta ’ ( one should offer a sacrifice on an 
even spot) is a myama (it restricts the performance to flat 
land only ) and excludes the use of uneven land for a sacrifice. 
'Five five-nailed animals are to he eaten’. This is a 
parisankhya This sentence is not a vidhi, as eating flesh is 
already established by men’s appetites. Nor is it a niyama, 
since one can eat the flesh of five-nailed animals as well as of 
other animals at the same time. It is a parisankhyS, i, e. it 
prohibits the eating of the flesh of animals other than of five 
five-nailed animals. In form the sentence is a vidhi (as it 
employs the word ‘bhaksyab’ (which is optative or potential 
passive participle ), but in substance it is a prohibition of eating 
the flesh of animals other than the five five-nailed ones The 
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word parisankhya occura in P. M. S X. 7. 4 and 7 and Sahara 
notes that it is liable to three faults. 


DharmaSastra writers make frequent use of the doctrine of 
myama and jmrtsanlchya. Medhatithi on Mann ni, 45 {rtuka- 
labhigaml syat ) has a long note on niyama and parisankhya, 
quotes the verse of Tantravartika and explains the passage about 
five five-nailed animals. The Mit. also on Ysj on I. 79 (tasmin 
yugmSsu samviset ‘the husband should 'approach the wife 'on 
every oven night next to the 4th night up to the JlGth after her 
monthly illness starts ) and on L 81 holds a lengthy discussion 
whether there is a vidhi or niyama or parisankhya. The Mit. 
defines the three in prose, cites examples and tells us that some 
thought that there was only a parisankhya, while Bharuci, 
Visvarupa, and others ( including the Mit ) hold that there is 
a niyamavidhi only in I. 79 and 81. Ap. Dh. S. IL 1. 17 
deals with the same subject as Yaj. X 79 and 81 and 
Haiadatta says it is a niyama, while others thought it was 
a parisankhya Tand that in any case it is not a pure vidhi. 
On Gautama V, 2 Haradatta comments that the Scarya ( i. e, 
Gautama) holds that there is a’parisankhyS only (the sutra 
is ‘sarvatra va pratisiddhavarjam’). Compare Ysj. X 81 
(yathakaml bhaved-vapi &o. ), on which the Mit, emphatically 
says that in both Gautama and Yaj. there is a restrictive rule 
(niyama). Gautama prescribes that a brahmana should eat at 
the houses of persons of the three higher classes that are 
commended for the performance of their duties and should 
receive gifts also from such persons^ Haradatta treats these 
two rules as pariaankhyavidhis. Xp. Dh. S. IX provides &e 
rules of conduct for husband and wife after their marriage, the 
first being ‘taking food two times (morning and evening) . 
Haradatta takes it as a parisankhya, meaning that eating a 
third time is prohibited (but they may or may not eat twice m 
the day ), while others take it as a myama meaning they muss 
eat twice in the day \ . 
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Niyamavidhis are of three classes, viz. those concerned with 
(substitutes), those about pralvpath ( concluding act 
or final disposal of certain niaterials employed in a sacrifice), and 
those that are concerned with matters other than the preceding 
two. The Tandya-brShmana says ‘ if one is not able to obtain 
the soma plant, one may extract juice from puttkaa Jai. HE. 6. 
40 and VI. 3 13-17 deal with this matter and Jai. and Sahara 
prescribe that if no soma plant is available in a soma sacrifice, 
the sacrificer should substitute putikas for Soma and no other 
substance, even if the latter be more similar to Soma, can be 
used.*®*^ The word pratipath is used in several sutras by Jai ; 
vide IV. %. 11, 15, 19, 22) The casting into water of all 
utensils and things smeared with some ( such as the dregs left 
after Soma is extracted, the atones, two wooden boards and the 
post of udumbara in the midst of the sodas ) at the time of the 
final purificatory bath (avabhrtha) in Jyotistoma is said to be 
pratipattikarma (P. M S. IV. 2. 22). This terminology is 
employed in DharmatSstra works. Mann (HL 262-263) 
provides that out of the three pindas (balls of boiled rice) that 
are offered to the three male ancestors of the performer of 
iraddha the wife desirous of a son should eat the middle pinda 
(meant for the paternal grandfather) and Devala provides that 
the pindas may be given to a brahmana or may be eaten by a 
goat or a cow or cast into fire or water. This is the 
pratipatti of the pindas according to Apararka ( on Ysj. I. 256 ) 
and the Sm. G. n p 486. Vide H. of Dh. voL IV pp. 480-481, 
The word pratipatti is opposed to a? thakarma. For example, in 
Tai. S. we read ‘after the soma plant is bought, ho gives the staff 
to the Maitravaruna priest’. Here the staff had been first given 
to the performer (YajarnSna) at the time of Diksa and then 
transferred to the Maitravaruna who has several uses for it, viz. 
he can walk with its help in darkness, may enter water, can 
prevent cows and snakes from, coming near him and he can 
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support himself on it. So this is diSorent from pratipatti, where 
the substance is finally disposed of and no further use is made of 
it. This is dealt with in P, M, S. rV. 2. 16-18. This (giving of 
the staff) is ai thakarma as opposed to pratipatti-karma. This 
is mentioned in Tai. S. VI. I. 4. 2 (krlte some maitravarunSya 
dandam prayacchati &o.). Another example of pratipatti is the 
casting of the horn of the black antelope on the catvSla ( Tai. S. 
VI. I. 3, 8 and PMS IV. 2. 19 ). PMS XI. 2. 66-68 deal with an 
example of arthakarma. Cremating a sacrificer when dead with 
his implements of sacrifice (mentioned in Tai. S, 1. 6. 8. 2-3} is 
pratipattikarma of the implements (P. M. S. XL 3. 34), Manu 
V. 167 provides that if the wife of an UkitUgni dies before him 
she is to be cremated with the sacred fires set up by him and 
with the sacrificial implements. An example of the third kind 
of niyama ( which is not concerned with pratinidhi or pratipatti) 
is ‘ one should take his meal, facing the east’. A man can 
take food facing any direction but this lestriots him to the east 
alone. Here no question of a pratinidhi or of pratipatti arisess. 


Vidhis are also divided into Kralmrtlia (for the rite) and 
Purumrtha ( for the man ) They are oonoerned with ‘ Prayukti ’, 
(motivating force ) which is the subject of chapter IV of the P,M. 
S. P. M. S, IV. 1, 2 defines puru^rtha and Sahara advances 
three interpretations of that sutra, one of which is ‘ (PurusSrtba) 
is that matter on doing which follows the happiness of man, as its 
understanding is due to man’s desire for obtaining it (happiness ) 
and purusartha (man’s purpose) is not different (from happiness)’. 
From this rather obscure and clumsy definition it appears to 
follow that purusartha is what a man ordinarily undertakes for 
securing the reward of happiness, while kratvartha is that which 
helps in the accomplishment of purusartha and does not itseM 
directly yield any reward to the performer. All principal sacri- 
fices like PaTEfa-purnamasa are included under purusartha, while 
under kratvartha are" put all those auxiliary acts that have the 
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purpose of aooomplishing the principal rite itself e. g. the five 
prayajas that are auxiliary to the DarSapuinamasa are EtMVar- 
tha, while DaiSapurnamSaa itself is parusartha. The importanoe 
of this distinction lies in this that if what is kratvartha is not 
followed the rite itself becomes defective, while if what is 
purasartlia is not followed, the result is that the man 'himself 
becomes blamable or sinful hut the undertaking or rite does not 
become defective One set of the ihree interpretations of P. M. B, 
IV. 1. 2 given by Sahara is that it refers to the rules about the 
acquisition of wealth via. that a hrahmana should earn wealth 
by receiving gifts, a ksatriya by conquest and a vai^ya by 
agriculture and the like ( vide Gaut S. 40-42, Manu 2. 76-79 ). 
These are in the nature of niyamas. If the acquisition of 
wealth is kratvartha and, if one acquires wealth by means 
other than these prescribed by the Sastra and performs a 
eaorifioa with such wealth, the sacrifice itself would he defective 
and would not yield the desired reward. But if the acquisition of 
wealth he purusartha, then, by whatever means wealth with which 
a yaga is to be performed be obtained, the sacrifice would not be 
affected. Tbe Mit on Ya]. H. 114 quotes a passage from 
Guru PrabhSkara (vide note 1947) which is quoted by the 
DayabhSga also (It. 67) but without name, while the Sm. 0. It 
pp. 257-58), Madanaratna (on TyavahSra pp. 324-325) and 
VyavaharapTakata (p. 430) quote a similar passage from the 
Nayaviveka. Visvatupa also on Yaj. H. 144 holds that rules 
about acquisition of wealth are ‘pnrusartha To acquire wealth 
is natural to man and acquisition of wealth does not depend 
upon Ssstra. Besides, every one can directly perceive that 
wealth when earned confers pleasure on the acquirer. Therefore, 
wealth is purusartha and sacrifices which are performed with 
wealth are also purusartha. The general rale is that all angas 
(auxiliary rites) are kratvartha and all principal rites (like 


2005 The Tai. S III, 6, 1, 1 mentions five prayajas (oblations ol 
clsmfitd bnttCT ) intTofinctory to the principal offerings o£ Dar&puraamasa 
VIS. ^ Samidho yajatl. tanunapatatn jajati, ido yajati, barhir-yajati, 
siihalaram jajati ' There is a difference of view as to whether these are 
names of tiles or of devalis Tide H. of Dh. vol U p. 1057 note 2361 
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DarlfaporiiamSsa, Somay^ga) are punisSttlia; all texts piesori- 
bing the rewards of rites are purusartha. Some individual 
examples may be given. 

In the SankhSyana Br. (YL'Q) after saying that certain 
observances (vrata) must be followed by ^ the sacrifioer, it is 
provided that he should not see the sun rising or setting. 
These observances are called ‘Frajapativratani’ by l^abaTa and 
are declared by him to be purusartha, the meaning being that 
the sacrificer should make a resolve not to see the rising or 
setting sun. 


This distinction between Kratvartha and Purusartha 
is often taken over into Dharmadastra matters. For example, 
Yaj. L 53 provides that one should marry a girl who is free from 
diseases, has a brother and who does not belong to the same 
gotra or ptavara as that of the bridegroom. The Mit 
explains that the status of being a wife does not at all arise if 
the girl is a saptTi^ or is of the same gotta or pimoia as the 
bridegroom ( i. e. marriage itself is null and void), but a girl who 
has soma disease when married becomes a wife, the only result 
being that there is a visible defect (such as a diseased wife is a 
constant source of anxiety and unhappiness). KuUuka on 
Mann Bl 7 (providing that one should not marry a girl from a 
family in which prevail diseases like phthisis, epilepsy, white 
and black leprosy, refers to this doctrine of Sahara elaborated 
above. The Mit. on Yaj Ht 280 quotes a verse ‘a wise man 
should not marry a girl who has no brother, nor father, for 
fear that she may be a putnfea (daughter appointed as a son). 
Here the prohibition is like the prohibition of marrying a 
deformed girl i. e. it is a perceptible purpose. Therefore, W 
marriage would be valid L e. the prohibition is purusartlifr 
Manu says ( IX 168 ) ‘ that is known to he an adopted son whom 
the mother or father might give (to another) with water m a 
time of distress &o. The Mit. on Yaj. II. 130 quotes t^is verea 
and remarks that, as the word ‘ distress * is specifically 
,a son is not to be given In adoption to anotihm when there m m 
distress and that this prohibition would be 

(but not the act of adopt ion) i. e. this prohihiti on^wc^ 

gHiShv qv 1 mm. on vr i. 53 : this 

against marrying a sapmda. sagolra or sapravara gW is WiwS, 
about not marrying a diseased girl is only 
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puiusaitha and not kratvartha. It may be noted that the 
Vyavaharamayukha disagrees and holds that the prohibition is 
kratvartha. It may be said in a general way that those prescrip- 
tions that have an invisible, spiritual or other-worldly result 
or reward are kratvartha, while those that have a visible result 
are purusartha. 

Before proceeding further it is necessary to analyse the 
notions underlying the word ‘yajeta’ used in such Vedic 
sentences as ‘one desiring heaven should offer a sacrifice’ 
(svargakamo yajeta). In the word ‘ yaj"eta ’ there are two 
parts viz. the root ‘yaj* (to sacrifice) and the termination (of 
injunctive third person singular). In the termination also 
there are two parts ( elements ) viz. general verbal nature and 
injunctiveness ( or injunctive force ). General verbal nature is 
found in the ten lakw as (yerhsl forms in ten moods and tenses), 
but injunctiveness is found only in the injunctive form. Both 
general verbal nature and injunctiveness express only bhUoand 
(force that brings into being something, efficient force). 
Bhavana (lit ) means a particular operation or activity of an 
agent which conduces to the coming into being of the result (lit. 
which is to come into being ). And this bhavana is of two 
kinds, iabdi ( word force ) and arthi ( result-producing force ). 

It has been already stated that vidhis are the very core of 
the Veda. The doctrine of bhavana is the very heart of vidhis 
and is therefore one of the most important doctrines of the 
mimamsa. 


In ojdinaty life when a person says to another ‘ this should 
be done by you , the prompting to do something comes from a 
person. But Veda has according to the Mimamsa no author, 
human or divme. Therefore, in a Vedic vidhi the promp- 
ting arises from the injunctive or the optative form of the word • 

*110 injunction:’ 

Sf based on the word 

Itself and not on the will or direction of a person) . Thera. 

the re n’n ? 1^' I I tSrit on vt II 130; 

2009. 
sfmvnm ( 
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fore, Sabdl-bharana is defined as a particular operation (or 
activity) of an agent (here the word of the Veda) that conduces 
to the activity of a man ; and it ia expressed by that part or 
element which ia optative. It ia called ‘dabdl’ because it is 
'sabdanistha (centred in the word of the Veda) and not 
purusanistha (centred in a person). In a iiabdibhavans there 
are three elements viz, ( 1 ) there is prompting of the agent to 
activity, (3) the injunction is the instrument and (3) the 
manner is furnished by the desirableness proclaimed by artha- 
vada passages. The Sabdl-bhavani gives rise to 3rthl-bhdvan5, 
In an arthl-bhavana ( that aims at or seeks the artha, the phala) 
also there are three elements viz, (1) svarga is the phtAa that 
is ‘to he brought about, (2) the meana or instrument is yaga, 
(3 ) there is also the procedure or method (itikartavyata) of the 
yaga. All this is based on the P, M, S, sutra II, 1, 1, on Sahara’s 
bhasya and certain important verses of the TantravSrtika 
quoted below. This whole diecussion leads on to the idea of 
apurva. Yaga lasts for a short time, while svarga comes to a 
man after death, which may be years after the performance of 
the sacrifice. What is the connecting link between yaga and 
svarga (the cause and the result)? It is the force or potency 
generated by yaga that brings about svarga. 

Briefly, the idea is; both the root and the affix together 
express the sense of the affix and as the bhavana is the princpal 
element in this, it is held to be the sense of the affix. There are 
numerous ‘bhSvasiabdas' such as yajati, juhoti, dadstii 


2010, era? fiifrvk < di, s. !• ^ < 

In the this U explaloed as follows.* umub *rmir' 

sreisnm: v qv fk wi-rf.* *TReii5Wi!?s 

means 5s; asmh* % 

igqriS i... 

jrahsrbu f^rrani^s ' (q above in note isez): 

iSc t aisjRUurasu rsvm nvnvr. p. 37S; gnd’^8 

m vvtuf u n eia *vs5rr< • aurvniVirnr; i snwiS srei um < 

enru. p> 380. The ngimw oo tnfsi; 2 oa 
qi. III. I. 6? has the maxim mwrS U? so*! 5Prt 

BB on III. **' 13 P 922, PSnini coins special technical names lor 

tenses and moods and does not employ words expressive of meaning, present, 
past or fntore. They begin with ^ and therefore arc Called T*®! 

are; ^ present); fer (Vedic subjunctive ), 

perfect), (Aonst), sm (aisremmis Imperfect), (optative, w, Iw. *' 
161,173), (blessing or prayer, tu, HI. 1. 173), (distant fniurei 
( Oontinueel on m*t page ) 
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dogdhi, pinasti. These are of two soits, viz. -pradhana 
(principal) and gunabhuta. Those by which a substance is 
not intended to be produced or embellished (or made fit) for 
a religious rite, are expressive of principal karma (such as 
prays jas), while those which are meant to produce a substance 
or to make a substance fit are gtivabhuta ( such as pounding rice 
grains or chiselling a piece of wood for making a sacrificial post, 
wiping sruo ladle) Therefore the latter kind of actions are 
called gunakarma. There are two kinds of verbal forms 

( 1 ) those in which the form only conveys that the karta { doer 
of the action) exists such as the forms ‘asti, bhavati, vidyate’; 

(2) there are others where not only there is the existence of the 
larta but there is also the understanding of some activity that 
produces a result such as ‘yajati’ (meaning ‘yagam karoti'), 
‘ dadati’ ( i. e. danam karoti ), ‘ pacati ’ (pakam karoti), ‘gacohati ’ 
i, e gamanam karoti ). That is, in such cases the sense of karoti 
is also understood. Jaimini (in P. M. S. H. 1. 4 ) divides words 
into two classes viz. Namam (nouns) and Karmasabdah ( verbs). 
Under the first Sahara would include pronouns and adjectives. 
The 2nd is called ‘akhyata’ Sahara (onll. 1. 3.) paraphrases 
(namSni as ' dravya-gunasabdah ’ and remarks that in the sutra 
(It. 1,3) the word ‘namani’ is employed in the sense of 
dravyagunasabdah’ Sahara remarks that dkSivarlka (the 


{Conttnued from last page) 

er). (future in ^). ^ (conditional). The words mmu?: 
echo the (StvvT I. 1 

2011 wg t i k 

(i. c. I m vrfvaKfi Rvhw nmfiti rfi. v. 

p 267 ( BORI ed. ) and q? awimuvH) ramtTt: irmt I 

fit 5VT V p. 269. wrintni) V. nvriT- ^ HTvwT (arr^) ^ ^ 

I v^t^nnwicrsRo) vfiw vSllils ndionnriTtmcaTui rfi v 
p 274 Vide pp. 376-377. 

^2013 i ^ t%*ir5b nriw m nH ' ^aiR g rvt v 

?iv i%^Tc^ iroRtR siai<la aw g: fit nL ^ 

l^s and ^ thereon , Oifiiw aiwfi ipn- 

vrrfi ^ a^'^iRia i fit viriTOt p 2 

^ W?RT3Wwtyaffi) wsv ngoinuwnrf srsaswa i vn 

ftawa’iwv i atfw snarffi i fi i 

fen 1 § era wnnfihR a,a', 

WaRTWiTt iRtV^wa: I smr on ^ fit ^ II. l. 3. When we say qtg;; u 15 a 
naraan and denotes an accomplished fact, while when one says • paeati ’ it is 
not one accomplished fact but includes from beginning to end several acts 
such as preparing fire, placing on it a pot containing water, putting rice 
( Contwited on next page ) 
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meaning of a vsrbal root) can have no akahkss (expectancy) 
for Pharmas but it is the pratyayartha that haa akanksa for the 
procedure ( itikartavyata ), 

We must now turn to the 2nd great division of Vedio texts, 
viz, Arthavadas. They are dealt with in P. M, S. first adhyaya, 
2nd i)3da. There are numerous Vedio passages such as ‘he 
roared; because ho roared he came to be called Eudra’ (Tai, S. I, 
5. 1, 1. ), ‘ Prajapati out out his own fat* ( Tai, S, II, 1, 1.4),* the 
gods, having reached the sacrificial ground, did not know the 
directions ’ ( Tai S VI. 1. 5, 1, ); ‘ who knows whether one lives in 
the other world or not ' ( Tai. S. VI. 1. 1. 1. ) ; * there should be no 
piling of fire altar on the earth nor in the sky nor in heaven ' 
(Tai, S, V 2.7,1 ), The objector says ‘ you have yourself declared 
that enjoining religious rites is the purpose of the Veda * ( P, M, 
S. 1. 1. 2). The above and similar passages do not serve any 
purpose in the matter of religious acts, they are therefore useless 
and are non-eternal (or do not refer to any permanent matter). 
The reply is that these passages form one syntactical or 
connected whole with hortatory passages of the Veda and they 
serve the purpose of commending (or glorifying) the hortatory 
passages. Sahara cites on I. 2. 7 the passage 'one desiring 
prosperity should sacrifice a white animal in honour of Vayuj 
Vayu indeed is the swiftest deity; he runs near Vayu with the 
share proper (to Vayu); he (Vayu) leads the sacrifioer to 

prosperity ’. These words form one whole passage ; the first 

\ 

( Continued from last page) 

gratos therein when the water is boiling, slirring it and taking it down 
from the 6rc The says ••• 

also follows this ‘ifj ' 

vr^gi K »T»n^ Hii)tu-uu. ^ vsn vie;: , J 

f? Mwikf n w tw vthsuivPiusvfaih i > on j, ifl n; vi. 2, w : 

ST T? urasfpT *5r unW TO'^rensiT liwS, mimv’s 

stt 55 i g-iai i 3tgf=as5' 

t fPR on ift. ^ IX 1. 1 p. 1639 

2014, anjsuvrv fa.<ir5wi ' ^R <5^Fv»iitgul^r 
in ratilm m > ' ul. V 3^2- >■ ?• The passage qMted 
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(llTl) to the ‘qnrssr-.. w>hl’ etc.: this occurs in 3. i#. II. I.I.I. The UTW 
on I. 2, 10 (sjornerra) points out the passages of which the t toee passa^gea 
cited under I. 2. 1 are ara^s. For example, the passage 
( Continued on next page ) 
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part ‘vaj^avyam ..bhutikamah ’ is clearly a vidbi, as the word 
‘alabheta (in the optative form) shows. The latter portion is 
an arthavada for the purpose of commendation. People are 
familiar with the fact that Vayu is swift. Therefore, the latter 
portion (Tayurvai &o.) merely repeats what is already well 
known (that is, it is an anuvada). In sutras 19—25 of I. 2 the 
P. M. S. considers certain passages that look like vidhis but are 
declared to be arthavadas. Por example, (Tai. S, IL 1. 1. 6 ) ‘ the 
sacrificial post is to be of udumbara wood; the udumbara wood 
is indeed vigour (or food or sap); cattle are vigour; by this 
strong (or juicy) post, he (sacrificer) secures cattle, for ‘the 
securing of strength’. The objector says that this is a phalaudht 
(an injunctive text about a result) as the words ‘nrjosvaru- 
ddhyai’ contain the purpose and there is no word of commenda- 
tion. The reply is that there is only commendation. 

There are some passages in the Veda in which occur words 
like ‘hi* (because) such as in ‘one should offer into fire the 
oblation with the winnowing basket, because food is prepared by 
means of it' ( Tai. Br. I. 6, 5 ). The question that arises is 


( Conftnued from last page ) 

> JS an oi ^ u:. I 5.1 1-2. This 

arthavada ( etc,) is an anxihary ) to the ‘ sniiq rsra U 

The word m the sutra is purposely used Veda is nitya and therefore 

pramana. Hence the passages not referring to any religious rite are 
different from the portion dealing with rites and anitya i e apramana ( not 

authoritative). Vide p, 927 note 1482 about calling artnis as merely 
arthavadas 

tsRral; I ^ UP# 

In I 2 30 ^ vas used like a y»im ladle to make a 

f grains of yava slightly fried. 

Ss T.”" Varunapraghasa. one of the catur- 

aulhontaJe ^ 

Veda It mav !-^r‘ ” ‘Ir® statements of the 

ciislE As sfL though no necessity 

1, dadjat and prat.grbnijaf being in the optative mood 
t Confiniieii on nejrt page ) 
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whether this and other passages containing words «denoting 
reason should be construed as arthavadas commending what is 
enjoined in the preceding sentence or whether as stating a 
reason for the injunction. The established conclusion is that 
they are commendatory. If the other view were adopted ( viz. 
that Sruti gives a reason for the vidhi ) then it may be argued 
that the ladle, pan and other utensils also may be used for 
making an offering ( not merely the fiurpa ), as they also are 
required in preparing food, Raghunandana in Malamasatattva 
p. 760 relies upon and explains this maxim with reference to 
Laghu-Harlta’s words ‘ cakravat parivarteta suryah kalavaiad 
yatah*. It should not be supposed that commendation (stuh) 
is the purpose of all arthavadas. In * he lays down anointed 
pebbles, ghee is indeed brilliance ’ ( Tai. Br, III, 2 5. 13 ) a doubt 
arises about the material with which pebbles are to be anointed* 
That doubt is removed by the remainder of the passage that it 
is ghee with which they are to be anointed ( F. M. S. X 4. 24 ) 

Arthavadas are of three kinds viz. gunavada, anuvada and 
bhutarthavada; 'when an arthavada text is in conflict with 
ordinary experience it is metaphorical, when something is 
definitely ascertained by other means of knowledge and becomes 
the subject of a text it is called anuvada and when a text is not 
opposed to other pramanas or is not definitely ascertained 
otherwise, it is called ‘ bhutarthavada ’ (statement of an accompli- 
shed fact, or of a past event); in this way arthavada is of three 
kinds’. *“6 An example of the first kind is'dming day-time 


< Conitnued from last f age ) 

wbile the latter part containiag a reason ( in ' sa hi &c ’ ) is on arthavada, 
lauding the importance ol a son ) This topic of Hetuvan-nigadadhikarana 
figured very much in the case ol Bent Prasad vs. Hardat Btbt I. L K- W 
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125 ) ' it IS a rule ol the Furvamimamsa that all texts supported by the 
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only the smoke of fire is seen and not its flame’ (this is Tai. 
Br II 1. 2 10 ), One sees both smoke and fire during the day 
and night. What this text desires to emphasize is that by day 
the light of fire is not so well seen as at night ( or not well seen 
from a distance by day as at night ). 


'Fire is the medicine { antidote ) for cold’ ( Vaj. S. 23. 10 and 
Tai S Vn. 4. 18. 2) is cited by some as an example of anuvada. 
The M B. P. finds fault with this on the ground that it is 
well-known as a mantra and does not form part of a vidhi by 
syntactical relation, and that it is cited by NrsimhaSrama as an 
example owing to neglecjt of the study of the Veda or absent- 
mindedness. A proper example would be ‘ Vayn indeed is the 
swiftest deity ’ cited above, ‘Pra}apati cut off his own fat’ is 
cited fay some as an example of bhutarthav5da, but the M. B. P, 
does not approve of it and cites the verse ‘yan-na duhkhena 
sambhinnam (cited above in note 1969) as an example. 


The Mlmamsaparibhasa of Kisnayajvan classifies Arthava- 
das into four kinds, viz. ninda (censure), stuti (praise),’ parahrh 
(performance fay another great person) and puiahalpa (what 


^ - \ '^ommuea jrom last page J 

. ul m. V P 48 It may be noted that 
in 3I5JW5 (P Z6. Thibaut ) and M. M Jha cited this very text as 
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happened in bygone agee), Devala states that sagos have 
laid down expiation for the first wrong, for committing a second 
double of that, for committing a third time thrice as much but 
there is no expiation for committing it a fourth time. The 
Prayasioitta-prakarana of Bhavadeva says that this is not to be 
taken literally, but it is only nindarthavada. The P. M, S, itself 
{VI, 7. 26 and 30) states that parakrti and purakalpa are 
arthavadas. 

The VyavahSra-mayukha quotes a verse of Derala^"^ 'on 
the father’s death the sons should divide the paternal wealth, for 
they have no ownership as long as the father who suffers from 
no blemish ( that deprive him of ownership ) is alive Here the 
first half lays down a time for partition (it is a vidhi), the 
latter half is only an artbavada praising the vidhi and means 
that, as long as the father is alive, the sons are not independent 
and not that they have no ownership in ancestral property. 

Smrtis also abound in arthavSdas, For example, Medbatithi 
on Manu V. 56 (na mSmsabhaksane dosah ) says that from V. 
38 up to V. 56 all verses except two or three are arthavSdas, 
Medhstithi points out in several other places in the Mannsihrti 
a few vidhis and numerous arthavadas. For example, Mann 
n. 117 contains a vidhi about abhwUdana, while verses U. 


2016 . ■a’ 'agravJ 

grrajeTr-vitr cm5ivfevr iw nr snsna ' 


rfto PP 27-28, On *tg II. 151 where an Angirasa taught his pilre and 
is said to have called them ' putrakah ’ ftuiraisi remarks ‘ 

tR^fasnur » The srisgrpn { 59.134-137 ) definea ■ni^, f^r, 

and grRiSV. The same lour are said to be the constituents ol 3i4n? la 
einvg^ii 1.65, ui^rasfntRv^ ^ Hnavudi 

iti^ qwww i iwiv t ag isrt S.- VI. 7. 26 and 30 The story of 

Snnahsepa whom bis father sold to Harjscandra's son and was willing evoB 
to kill him as offering to Vamna (narrated in the Ait, Br. ) is leallyaB 
of the type. Vide X. 103 where this legend is mcBtioncd 


and Jmio thereon. ^ . 

fttiR ^ i^aiR’iVsggoiTJi;, ewnS 3 

w s »t p. so. The *7. n, ®* 

this to a sutra of Sahkha which forbids partition by sons dniing the falh« s 
life-time even of property earned by them after they are born 
that they have no independence as regards wealth and 
during the father’s life and that the words about absence of m p 
are only an arthavada eulogising the prohibition about non-division. 




Smrti examples of anuvada 




118-131 are arthavadas in relation to it. In Manu II. 165 a 
vidM is laid down for the study of the whole Veda by persons of 
the three upper classes; whan Mann (X. I) again lays down that 
the three classes should study the Veda, this is merely an 
anuYada. Medhatithl on Manu. IX 135 remarks that many 
verses in Manu contain arthavadas. 


The Vasistha-dharmasutra and Visnudharmottara^®*® pfovids 
that cow’s urine, excreta, milk, curds, clarified butter, water in 
which kusas have been dipped and a fast for a day and night 
will purify even a svapaka. A Svapaka was the lowest amongst 
untouchables and followed the same avocations as a candala and 
was governed by the same rules ( vide Manu X. 51-56 }. This 
verse is not to be taken literally, as nothing could make a 
candala touchable, Therefore, this is a mere arthavada meant to 
praise the purifying effects of paficagavya and a fast. 

It would have been noticed that every Vedic passage is not 
of the nature of a vidhi (of an injunctive or exhortatory 
character). Thera are numerous Vedic passages that are 
commendatory of a vidhi, condemn an act that is prohibited, 
give an illustration of some one having performed the vidhi in 
the past or put forward an easily understood reason for the 
specific act which is enjoined. These commendatory, condemna- 
tory and illustrative passages are not to be treated as unnecessary 
or purposeless, but are to be taken along with the vidhi passages 
to Complete their full import. This doctrine of arthavadas saves 
a huge portion of Vedic texts from being neglected or treated as 
unnecessary. 


Garadapurana states ‘Gandharl, who observed a fast 

EkadS^Si^r l^'indred sons . therefore 

Ekadasi mixed with dasami should be given up’. Here the 

SlivfrLl°? (i.e. it indirectly supports the 

LSbLl tl condemnation but for 

Sara ^M^ ® “ condemned.’ Vide Ertyarat- 

p. 635 for this interpretation. The M B P fnn S0 <;ri 

arthavldas int 38 varS 

They are passed over here from considerations of space. 

~ ^ B rahmana texts. About arthavada the 

2015 s . ^ ~ ' I ■ 
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Tantiavartika makes a general statement that arthavada 
passages coining after mdhi passages are weak, while those that 
borne before vidhis are stronger. 


The 3rd class of Vedio texts are mantras. They have already 
been treated above (vide p. 1220, notes 1979 £ ). Some mantras 
also lay down an injunction as in Bg X. 117. 5 ‘prulyad-in- 
nadhatnansya-tavySn ’ (the strong must bestow wealth on one 
who begs), also the mantra ‘vasantaya kapinJalanSlabhate’ 
( Vaj S, 24. 20 ) cited above on p. 1221. But generally mantras 
are only expressive or assertive and call to mind things that are 
connected with the acts enjoined by vidhi-vakyas ( injunctive 
passages ). The TantravSrtika^’”*' notes that it is definitely 
understood that religious acts that are performed with mantras 
that recall to the mind the things enjoined lead to prosperity (or 
to smrga). The reader would notice how the PurvamImSmsa 
system came to relegate mantras to a secondary place and made 
them play a passive role in the sacrificial system. The Bgveda 
contained sublime prayers, but in the mimsmsa system the most 
prominent place was given to Brahmana texts, that contained 
almost all the vidhis. It has been seen above pp. 950-952 how 
Bgveda mantras are full of faith ( bhaJitt ) in God and fervent 
appeals to God after confession of sin and repentance, vide Bg. 
Vn, 86. 4-6 ( kim-aga asa varuna jyestham &o ) : Eg. HI. 39 is 
a hymn full of beatitude, verse 2 of which says ‘this prayer 
( dhih) born of yore in heaven, sung in the holy assembly with 
earnestness, dressed in pure (lit-white) and auspicious garb is 
ours, ancient and inherited from our forefathers ’ 

The 4th part of Vedio texts bearing on Dharma is ‘Nama- 
dheya' (proper names of sacrifices). There ate such texts as 
‘one should sacrifice with the tidbhrd' ( Tandya Br. 19. 7. W, 

‘ one desirous of possessing cattle should sacrifice with cilrti’ 
(Tai. S. H. 4. 6, 1) The question is whether in these passages what 
is laid down is some substanoe to be offered in some rite (as m 

2019. 
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‘dadhna julioti) or whether they are names of sacrifices. No 

substance is well-known as ‘ udbhid’ ( as dadhi is a well-known 

substance ). Gitra means a female animal of variegated colour. 

If it is gunavidhi ( in the case of ‘ eitraya yajeta’), there would 

be the fault of Vakyabheda ( one sentence broken up as laying 

down two vidhis) i e. the injunction would be that a female 

pain was to be sacrificed ( not a male ) and further injunction 

that its colour should be variegated. Therefore, Udbhid, Citra, 

Balabhid, Abhijit, Visvajit (Eausitaki Br. 25. 14: ) and Agnihot- 

ra (P. M. S 1 4 4), Vajapeya (P. M S 1.4 6-8), Vaisvadeva 

(P. M. S I 4 13-16) are names of rites and are not substances. 

Similarly, in * Syenenabhicatan yajeta’ (one practising black 

magic for bringing about the death of an enemy may perform a 

yaga called syena). Here 'Syena’ is the name of a yaga, 

because the yaga swoops down upon the enemy and seizes him 

just as a falcon swoops down upon its victim and catches it 

(Sadvimsia Br. in 8.1.3). The point to be noted is that these 

names^ serve the purpose of ““ particularising the meaning of 

what is enjoined. The Vedic text ‘ svadhyayoSdhyetavyah ’ 

enjoins the study of the Veda consisting of all parts including 

nsmadheyas of sacrifices and we directly see that in such Vedic 

vidhis as ‘Oitraya yajeta pasukamah’ the name citra is a part 

of the yidhi. Therefore, namadheya also is a purusartha and is 

authoritative like other parts of the Veda (vide Sastradlpika 

on Jai. I. 4, 1 ) In the sentences mentioned above yaga is 

enjoined with the fruit as the object, since it is not otherwise 

established. Since it is not intended to lay down a general 

injunction to sacrifice, a specific variety of sacrifice has to be 

enjoined. When one wants to know the specific variety 

enjoined, from the word ‘udbhid’ it is known that it is the 

Mcrifice called udbhid Dharmasastra writers apply this 

‘^Panayana’ which literally 

The 'L, ^ f ^ (teacher of the Veda)’. 
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. texts consists of 

pratisedha (nisedha, prohibition). Prohibitions «m serve the 

ends of man by cansing men to desist from actions which would 
produce undesirable resulta To explain. iustasvSCS 
express an urge or prompting (to do something), suggest in 
order to effectuate their prompting quality, that the matter to be 
enjoined such as a sacrifice is the means to attain a desirable 
result and so urge a man to do it, so also prohibitions such as 
onesh^ld noteatEalanja (red garlic)’ or 'one should not 
u er what is false ( Tai. S IL 5. 5. 6 ) denote a turning away 
and in order to effectuate their own deterring quality, suggest 
that the thing to be prohibited viz. eating kalanja or speaking 
untruth will be the cause of bringing about an undesirable 
result and so make a man desist from it. The particle 'na' 
may come before a verbal form, a noun or an adjective and 'na' 
becomes in certain cases ‘a’ (as in ‘abrahmana,’ ‘adharma’) 
and ‘ an’ in certain others when it is prefixed to a word beginn- 
ing with a vowel (as in ’anaSva’, ‘anusna’). Panini devotes 
several satras to * na ’ and expressly refers to ‘ pratisedha ’ as one 
of the meanings conveyed by ‘na’ (vide PSn. IL 2. 6, VL 2. 155 
&o, ) 2 MS . • convey six senses as noted In the verse 

quoted below. ““ 


The first meaning of 'na’ is ‘abhava’ (non-existence), 
But that meaning would not suit all oases When one says 
‘ bring abrahmana ' the meaning conveyed is not ‘ non-existence ’ 
since, if that were the meaning, one could not bring non-exist- 
ing brahmana and so might not bring any one at alL or might 
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Ijring a clod of earth which would not fulfil any purpose of the 
person addressing these words and therefore, on hearing this, a 
person not a hrahmana hut resembling a biahmana (such as a 
ksatriya) is brought So in this case ‘abrahmana’ means a 
person other than a hrahmana; 'na’ also conveys the opposite 
ivirodha) of that to which it is prefixed It has been seen 
above that the verb is the main part in a sentence and in the 
verbal form it is the termination that is the principal part. So, 
in * one must not eat kalafi^a ’ the negative particle ‘ na ’ must 
be held to be connected with the optative termination in ‘bhak- 
sayet’. In a vidhi^*'^'' (or on hearing a vidhi) one perceives 
that the sentence urges the listener to be active. When ‘ na’ is 
prefixed to an optative from it conveys the opposite of urging 
viz. 'niiailana' (desisting from something) The phala that 
one understands from a vidhi is as in ‘yajeta svargakamah’ 
svarga, while in a prohibition the phala is cessation of harm 
( anartha-nivrtti ). The adhikarl in a vidhi is one who desires 
Bvarga ; in a nisedha the adhikarl is one who is afraid of harm 
and desires to avoid what is undesirable. Therefore, these 
considerations establish that exhortation and prohibition are 
entirely different in their import. 


. there is an obstacle or difficulty in construing 

na with the verbal termination, then it is construed with the 
meaning of the root. These obstacles are of two sorts; one is 
where the whole passage is introduced by the words Tiis vows are ’ 

meaning of prohibition is 
stuck to. In the case of these two ob stacles in sentences where 
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exception;. In the case of the Prajapativratas f which am 

with the words his vows are and then comes the sontonoo ‘he 
must not see the sun -rising or setting’ ( Kausitaki Br. VI. G ), 
rata means a mental act, a resolve not to do a certain thine 
the meaning being ‘he should make a resolve to act in such a 
way as not to see the rising or setting sun and stick to it' 
really IS niyama (restriction). This passage does not 
mean that he should never look at the sun ( there is no prohibi- 
tion of BStiing the sun) but it; only excludes the sight oftbo 
rising or setting sun; therefore, this is only exclusion and ho 
who observes this niyama (restriction) secures the reward 
^ile m the case of eating kalafija there is a total prohibition. 
Paryudasa (exclusion) is to be understood where the negative 
particle is taken with another word ( i. e. with the verbal root or 
a different word euoh as a noun); prohibition is to be understood 
where the negative particle is taken with the verbal form’. 


^ In Dharmasastra works, ‘ na ’ is frequently explained ns 
laying down a paryudasa ( proviso or exception ). In the section 
on the duties of a snutaha in Ysj. 1. 129-166 ‘na’ occurs voiy 
often. The Mit. explains ( on Ya], 1, 129 ) that in this section 
wherever ‘ na ’ occurs it is meant to denote a paryudasa ( sarva- 
trapi asm in snatakaprakarane iian*dahdah pratyokam paryuds- 
sarthaeva), To take only one example, Yaj. in I 132 providos 
that one should not speak (to a man or woman) what would bo 
painful without any necessity or cause. This docs not 
altogether prohibit speaking what is painful; what it moans is 
that a snalaha may say to another what is painful except when 
there is no proper reason nor proper occasion to do bo. Ono 
may have to speak what is painful to an erring son or friend or 
near relative. Apaiarka (pp 20G"207) quotes two well-known 
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verses on the distinction between paryudasa and praUisedha ( the 
two halves of which’ are quoted and underlined in note 2027 ) on 
the interpretation of a verse requiring a man having a son not 
to observe a fast on certain days &c. The first halves "of those 
verses are; ‘Pradhanatvam vidhauyatra pratisedhespradhS- 
nata (par 3 rudaaa]i...nan) ii apradhanyam vidhau yatra pratisedhe 
pradhanata t praaajyaprati ..nan ’ 11 


When the particle ‘ na ’ is employed in a sentence, it is 
either a prohibition or a paryudasa or an arthavada. These 
three have to be clearly distinguished. In DarSapumamasa 
the two apjabhagas are an anga (P M. S IV. 4 30) and a 
passage states that the two ajyabhagas are the eyes of the 
Dartapurnamasa sacrifice In connection with this the Veda 
Bays ‘ these two are not performed in an animal sacrifice nor in 
a Soma sacrifice ’. The question is ; is this a prohibition or a 
paryudasa or an arthavada. A pratisedha occurs only when 
there is the possibility of what is prohibited following as a 
matter of course. As the apjabhagas are prescribed in Darsapu- 
ToamSsa there is no possibility of these two being requited in 
a Somayaga and there is no real prohibition. Nor is there 
paryudasa, for if it be a paryudasa there would be no proper 
connection, since in paryudasa one would have to say ‘there are 
ajyabhag.as in darsapurnamasa except in somayags’, which 
would be absurd. Therefore, these words ‘natau pasau karoti 
na some’ contain an arthavada. A true*®® prohibition would 
ocom only when something is first prescribed and then 
prohAited. The stock example is of the Sodasin cup; there are 
two Vedio sentences of equal authority * he takes the sodadin cup 
m Atiratra and ‘he does not take the Sodasin cup in atiratra’ • 
oi^ng to this conflict an option is allowed. Similarly, there is 
a Vedic passage ‘Vrihibhir yajeta yavairva’ ( one shall offer a 
sacrifice with grains of rice or with yavas) Therefore, in the 
^vo two cases where the two texts are irreconcilable, there is 

WTO ’ug<5i to viuspn(a> 
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no way except that of allowing an option (vikalpa). But 
* vikalpa’ is liable to eight faults, Therefore, an effort has to 
be made to avoid option and accept as far as possible a paryu- 
dasa or arthavada, since by accepting an option, the authorita- 
tive statement in one case or the other has to be regarded as 
unauthoritative and not binding. Sahara and TantravSrtika 
provide that vthtlpa should be resorted to only in case there is 
no other way. The P, M. S. lays down that vikalpa may be 
accepted when several things having the same object (or sense) 
are stated, by several authoritative texts. 


There is one more word_ that must be explained, viz, 
mtyanuvada. This word occurs in Spastsmbadharmasutra 
11. 6. 14. 13 (vide n. 1877 above). It occurs frequently in Jaimini 
( vide 11. 4. 26, IV. I. 5. VI, 7. 30, VH, 4. 5, VIH. 1. 6. IX. 4. 36, 
X, 2. 38 ) and Sahara uses it oftener still. He explains that where 
the Vedio text apparently prohibits something when there is no 
possibility of what is prohibited as happening, there is nitySnu- 
vada ( as in ‘ the fire altar should not be piled on bare earth nor m 
the sky nor in heaven’ ). The TuptIkS states the same thing in a 
different form when it says that where a prohibition amounts to 
an arthavada, that is nityanuvada. 


Vikalpas (options) are grouped under three heads viz, 
those indicated by logic or reasoning, (2) those due to express 
words and ( 3 ) those dependant on the will of the performer. An 
example of the first kind is the option about rice grains and 
barley grains (yavair vrihibhir-va yajeta). The 2nd may he 
exemplified from Manu Ht. 267, which says .that the Manes 
derive satisfaction for a month when offerings are made of 
sesame or of rice or of barley or of masa pulse or of water or of 


fruits and roots. 
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An option depending on the will of a person ooours in the 
Jahalopanisad®>^ (4) ‘ after finishing the period of studenthood 
one should become a householder, after becoming a householder, 
one should become a forest hermit and after becoming a forest 
hermit one may become a wandering ascetic ( sannySsin or 
parivrad), or following another method one may become a 
wandering ascetic after finishing studenthood or after becoming 
an householder or after becoming a forest hermit.’ The latter 
part of this passage gives an option as to asramas.’ This option 
is referred to by Gautama in the words ‘ some sages allow an 
option as to asramas to him ( to brahmacarin ). ’ When Yaj. 
1. 14 provides that the Upanaytma of a brahmana boy may be 
performed in the eighth year from conception or from birth 
there is an option depending on the will of the father. 


Manu IV . 7 provides that a dvtja should amass as much corn 
as would fill a granary (i. e. as would last for a year) ora 
Kumbhl (for six months) or as much as would suffice for three 
days or may not care to amass even for to-morrow. These are 
four options and then Manu IV. 8 provides that a dmja who is 
an householder may choose one of these four, but each succeed- 
ing one is superior in point of merit and otherworldly rewards. 


A mlcalpa may also be vyamsthita (restricted or limited to 
a certain set of circumstances) or avyavasthita (not restricted). 
The Ap. Dh. S. provides that one should offer bcdt with his 
hand in the aupasana fire or in the kitchen fire with the first six 
mantras. Haradatta remarks that ‘This is a limited option’ 
VIZ. in the aupasana fire bali should be oast every day by those 
who have kept up that fire and in the ordinary kitohdn fire by 
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him whose wife is dead. Manu III, 82 prescribes that one 
should offer ^raddha everyday with food, water, milk etc. Hero 
there is vyavasthita-vikalpa i, o. first food, then in its absence 
milk, fruits and roots, and in the absence of these water. When 
Manu IV. 95 prescribes “Having performed the Upakarma rite 
according to proper procedure oh the ITull Moon of SrSvana or 
of Bhadrapada a brahmana should diligently study the Vedas 
for four months and a half,” Modhatithi says that this is a 
* vyavasthita-vikalpa ' viz. the Samavodins should perform 
upakarma on Bhadrapada Full Moon, whilo Bgvedins and 
Yajurvedins on l§ravana Full Moon. Vide the Mit, on Yiij, 
I. 254 about the saptrufana of a mother, whore the Mit, introdu- 
ces order among conflicting texts. When Oaut. proscribes (lU. 
21 ) that a sannyasin should completely shave the head or keep 
only a top-knot, there is an option depending on the will of the 
person. Gaut, II. 51-53, Ap, Dh, S. I. 2. 11, Manu HI, 1 
proscribo brahmacarya for Voda study for 48, 36, 24, 12, 3 years. 
Hero there is an option depending on the capacity and wish of 
the student. It should be noted that the eight faults about 
accepting an option do not occur in a vyavasthita*®* vikalpa 
nor do they apply where the option is dependent on the volition 
of the performer nor where option is given by express texts. 
Those eight faults apply only to an option indicated by 
reasoning. 


The MlmamsabaUprakada (pp. 153-1G5 ) provides a long list 
of the divisions and subdivisions of Vikalpa. 


Ssstrajs meant to give definite rules as stated by Patafijali.^*'^ 
and therefore all Sastrik works try to reduce options to the 
minimum and assign to apparently conflicting passages 
separate and definite provinces of application ( Visayavyatas- 
tha). Sometimes, the options are so many that commentators 
give up the task of assigning them different scopes e. g. the Mit. 
on Ysj. Ill, 22, after quoting the conflicting passagM on 
impurity on birth and death, for ksatriyas, vai^yas and dudras 
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from Parasata, Satatapa, Vasistha and Atri gives up tlie effort 
to 'bring order because it would be of no use as people do not 
accept the dicta of these in practice. 

Two other words require some explanation. They are 
‘ aradupakaraka’ and ‘ sannipatyopakaraka’. In the 3rd chapter 
of the PMS the author deals with iesa, its definition and 
explains how to determine what things are called sesa and 
what are sesin. Kumarila sets out five definitions of the word 
tesa, discards four and accepts one, viz ‘sesa' is that which 
serves the purpose of another. Sahara comments that what 
serves to help another is called sesa and the other is called 
sesin. Sahara adds a qualification viz. that is tesa which is of 
very much help to another. Sadari holds that there are three 
groups of sesa viz dravija (materials for sacrifice such as 
rice-grains), gtma ( such as the reddish colour of the cow that is 
the price of the soma to be purchased), samskaras (purificatory 
acts such as the pounding of the grains in mortar and pestle 
which make the grains fit for turning them into purodasa ) 
Jaimini adds that rites ( karmani ) like yaga, fruit or result ( of 
ySga) are sesa as regards the performer and the performer is 
teaa with reference to the yaga. According to Badari, dravya, 
ginta, samskara are always sesa, while according to the establi- 
shed conclusion, yaga, reward and performer ( yaga, phala and 
ptirusa) may be according to circumstances either sesa or sesin 
After along discussion the Tantravartika sums up the discussion 
that dra^a, guna, and samskara are with reference to yaga 
invariably sesa, though they may be sesin with reference to 
their own constituent elements, while as regards phala, yaga and 

reference to 

each other For example, in the Darsa-Purnamasa sacrifice 

them 1 ' on them, pounding 
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of aotiona. The firali comprehend substances, number &o. ; those 
that are of the nature of acts are two-fold viz. smnipatyopal^mlca 
and arad-upakuraka. In the FaurpamasI rite there are such 
auxiliaries as Prayajas, the ^gbaras, the Xjyabhagas. These are 
Sradupakaraka. SannipatyopakSrakas are also called sama- 
Tayika, or a^rayikarmini; they are such as the pounding of 
grains, proksana etc. The firadupakaraka are rites prescri- 
bed without being meant to do something about substances and 
are directly the angaa of the principal rite. These do not give 
rise to any samskara (embellishment or making fit) in the 
substance meant to be offered in sacrifice, are helpful in 
producing the paramdpurva that yields the fruit of the whole 
rite. They produce a subordinate apui m of their own. They 
are directly angaa of the principal rite and are distinguished 
from sannlpatyopakarakas, which are samsksraka (bring about 
some embellishment or fitness). The Sannipatyopakarakas are 
more powerful than .Sradupakarakas and therefore the Tantra- 
vSrtika states the proposition that where it is possible to hold an 
act in a rite to be sannipatyopafcaraka or samarayika, it is 
not proper to regard it as arsdupakaraka. It is somewhat 
remarkable that Prof. Keith in his ‘Karmamlmamsa’ (p, 88) 
inverts the meaning of these two words. The explanation of 
sannipatyopakaraica in ‘Prabhakara School’ (by M. M. Jha) 
p. 181 also is rather obscure. The EkadaSltattva (p. 97). while 
discussing the substitutes (pratinidhis) to be employed on 
EkSdatl for ghee, for milk and honey ( being milk-powder, curds 
and jaggery) quotes P. M. S. YI. 3. 18 ‘na devatagnitabda- 
kriyam-anyarthasamyogat’, explains that in place of a pre- 
scribed knya like prayajas ( that have an unseen or spiritnal 
reward) there is to be no substitute, since what has an invisiWo 
result is aradupakaraka, but in place of rice grains ( that are the 
means of preparing puro^dia ) a substitute may he employe , 
since the rice grains are sannipatyopakarakas andhaveaseen 
purpose viz, preparing purodasa. Sankaraoarya in his bhasya on 
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V. S. IV. 1. 16 statea that the parfotmanoa of obligatory vedic 
rites (like Agnihotra) by a man who has to acquire knowledge 
of brahma is helpful for attaining it as an sradupakaraka. 

Apart from the Veda and smitis the Foivamlmamsa relies 
upon or refers to loka oi lokavat {usage of the ordinary people) for 
elucidation. For example, I. 2. 20, L 2. 29, IT. 1, 12 (Lokavat), 
IV. 1.6 ‘tatha ca lokabhutesu’ meaning ‘lokepi’), VI, 2. 16 (loke 
karmani vedavat-tatosdhipurusajfianam), VI. 5. 34 (nabhakti- 
tvad-esa hi loke), VI. 8. 26_ (ySfica-krayanam-avidyamane 
lokavat), VH 4. 11 (Lingahetutv5d-alinge laukikam syat), VIII 
2. 22 (payo va tat-pradhanatvSl-lokaYad-dadhnas-tadarthatvat) 
gives the illustration that in order to solidify milk a little 
of curds is enough; VUl, 4. 6, (na laukikanam &c. where 
'laukikanam* means 'lok5nam’);X, 3.44 (sabdarthatcapi lokavat), 
X, 3. 51, X. 6. 8, X. 7. 66 (Lokavat, Sahara saying ‘TathS 
matsyan na payasa samatnlySt), XL 1. 23, 26, 62. Sahara 
himself uses the word ‘Laukikanyay a’ in bhasya on PMS TfT , 
4. 13 (evam varnyamane laukikayayanugatah sutrartho varni- 
to bhavisyati’ p. 926 ), 


Jaimini dealt with the eternal, self-existent and absolutely 
authorUative character of the Veda as regards Dharma in the 
first pada of the first chapter and also dealt with the means of 
knowledge, the eternal character of the relation of words and 
senses. In the second pada of the first adhyaya he pronounced 
that arthavadas which form a very large portion of the Veda 
were meant to laud the Vidhis with which they were connected 
and were not to be treated as useless. He also provided that 
mantras (that formed part of the veda) had a purpose to serve 

^ tbs rites 

performed, that some mantras like *catvari knga’2M’« (Hg. IV. 


- r 

raised quotations ate 

1 . 1 32^5 P.Us'li louEsiStra. and are ansisered in 

explained ,n N.raL Xlir - ^ Tins verse is 

xiir , in Sahara, by Knmanla 

{Continued on next page ) 
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58, 3 ) arc laudatory of tjUga, by moans of a metaphor, that the 
sonso of some words in tho mantras liko 'Jarbharl turpharitu 
( Bg, X lOG, G ) or ‘ Indrah somasya ksnuks ’ ( Bg, VIII, 77. 4) 
about which it is argued that no sense can be made out of them 
are really explicable with the help of Nirukta (etymology) and 
grammar, that some words liko ‘Kikata’, ‘Naioadakha’, and 
‘ Pramaganda', that are claimed to refer to a country, a city, a 
king and therefore aro claimed to make tho mantra ( Ug, in. 53, 
14) non-eternal, can be explained in a different way. In this 
way, no part of tho Veda is anarthaka (without sense or usoleBs) 
or non oternaL The Mlmamsakas are very keen on avoiding 
iinai lliabja of any Vodic words or sentences. 

In the third pada of tho first chapter Jaimini deals with the 
authoritativeness of smrtis, the usages of respectable and learned 
people (sadacara), the Vedahgas &c. 

It appears that before Jaimini composed his sOtra, smrtis 
hod come into prominence and tho usages of the distas had been 
recognised as one of the sources of Dharma Tho Dharma* 
sutras of Gautama, Xpastamba, and*®** others had declared that 
the Vedas, tho Smrtis and the usages of those who know the 
Vedas are the sources of Dharma, Therefore, the Santiparva ( 137, 


(Continued from last Paso) 

(la Tanlravarltka p. 155-156), by Durga and Sayana These differ a good deal 
(cvonKumanIa widely differs Irom Sahara), g^fig^are epithets ot 

the Asvina and explained in Nimkta ( XIII. 5 ), Kanuka ( m Nirukta V. 10), 
Kikata and other words in Nirukta VI. 32. Yaska says • Kikata is a couatry 
in which non-Aryans resided, while Tantravartika (p. 158) first explained it 
as meaning a country and affirmed that a country is eternal, Then Kumanla 
proposes that Kikata means 'close-fisted', Pramaganda 'usurious man . 
•naica-tSkham' means wealth of an Impotent person. Sahara . 



... tssnPierv; again occur in on P. M.|l 3 

On P. M. S, XI. 1 24 Sahara quotes nRH«IHWienmr { WffW ‘ ^ 

omr. U ^ 1. 1. *< 2-3- ^ ^ "3 “• * 

19, where explains sRV Ws 

and in 1. 5’* 
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23 135. 22 in Citrao ed.) mentions DhaTmaSaatraa and Anu^as- 
an’aparva (45. 17) quotes gathas from Tama’s DharmasSstra- 
Therefore, Jaimini had to consider whether smrtis and usages 
were authoritative in the matter of Dharma and, if so, to what 
extent. Even if smrtis were held to be unauthoritative, the 
authoritativeness of the Veda would not be affected ; but the very 

first sntra ( of P.M.S.) postulated that the work would consider 

the question about the characteristics of Dharma and, therefore, 
smrtis that were called DharmaSSstra (Mann D 10) were 
connected with the discussion about Dharma. Besides, from VI. 
7. 6 it follows that’'’^* Jaimini knew DharmaSastras as he provid- 
es that in a Visvajit the performer cannot make a sndra a 
subject of gift simply because be serves a man of higher caste on 
account of the ordinances of Dharmasastra. Even in the TJpani- 
sads (as inTai. Up. I.ll)the teacher after the pupil had completed 
Veda study impresses upon the latter that whenever he would 
have a doubt about the rites enjoined or about proper conduct he 
should follow the conduct of brahmanas in his country that act 
after proper consideration, that are devot43 to their duties and are 
not driven to do anything hy another, are not harsh of character, 
that are intent on doing their duties. This amounts to following 
‘sadScara’ as a source of dharma, Jaimini employs the word 
' smrti ' in the sense of works in several sutras as in VX 8. 23 
(which contains the very words that the Ap. Gr sutra employs), 
IX. 2. 1, XII. 4. 43. Sahara mentions ’smrti’ and the word 
‘smarati’ and * smaianti’ more than a dozen times. 


The following passages may be noted On P. M, S. I, 
3, 2. Sabarasays “pramanam Bmrtih"; on P. M. S. I, 3. 3 he 

^ 2043. q. ^ 3, VI. 7 6: ^ 

%<il ^ 1 . . lit vih 1 i gtv. i ud- 

Vidc Jjg X, 123 lot fflidra’s duty to serve 
higher vamas and (XI. 57-59). 

^204^ si,t t-,t.4tivvi5wi vqasravwtw vtrass- 

Rvgiqi jTsrtDD i 3.2; 4) u q. I 2.1 w 
^ u. ^ I. 6. IS. 16 and 23 ate uf rw UHl»»iq. l qn%^S#ft* 
Mano X. 89 forbids the sale of horses and other anitnals that are 
clasapha, ahUc Tai. S H. 3. 12. I staling that Varuna seiaes him who 
accepts the gift of a horse practicallj forbids it. The Rgveda highly praises 

o/-P- 

1 . ua p 220 ot Punamimarasa la its sources' Sir. G. Jha translates 
and accepting in gift and bujing and selling of lions, horses S.C ’ 
^HHWMns 'lion' and also asan adjective 'bating a mane' qualifying 
. . \i e . oI Dh, tol, III, p, SSO n 1647 crUiching this translation, 

n. o. 158 
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mentions three smrti rules, two of which can be said to corres. 
pond with extant smrtis; on PMS VII 5, while dealing with the 
question whether lower animals (dogs&c.) have adhtkaia for 
Vedic rites, Sahara denies their adhiksra, since they do not 
study the Veda nor the amrtifiastras ( as men do ) , on PMS VI 2. 
21-22 (when the question is whether the smtlrta rules that a 
teacher should be followed or obeyed and obeisance be made to 
him and whether one should get up and honour an old man 
apply to even children whose upanayana is not performed) 
Sahara states that smrti is equal to Veda (Vedatulya hi 
smritib, vaidika eva padartha smaryanta ityuktam). On 
VI 8. 23 he quotes one quarter of a dloka as smrti (smaranti-tesu 
kalesu'daivani-iti ), On VI 7, 31 he says that smrti speaks of 
gandharvas living for a thousand years. On VI I. 20 Sahara 
says a woman owns no ’wealth, if one follows smrti, but is owner 
of property if iruti bo followed On IXL 2. 2 Sahara says ‘ naiss 
smrtih pramanam, drstamula hyesa on X. 1.36 Sahara says fhat 
from the usage of respectable people smrti is inferred and from 
smrti Srutl text is inferred; on X. I 42 Sahara says ‘Smrti is 
stronger than usage ’. On X 3. 47 Sahara says ‘ there is a smrti 
that one should not sell a horse In one place Sahara employs 
the words ‘pramanayam smrtau’ instead of ‘pramane simtau 
as one would expect and the Tantrav5rtika is at great pains to 
show that this lapse on the part of Sahara may be somehow 
justified (pp. 183-184) on I 3. 3. The Baudhayana Dh. S, (1. 1 
19-26) sets out five practices peculiar to the countries of the 
South (Southern India) and five others peculiar to the North and 
says that if one belonging to the South follows any of the usages 
peculiar to the North and vice versa he would be guilty of sin. 
Vide H. of Dh. Vol. IH. p. 858 and note 1663 for the passage 
from Baud. Dh. S. The objector says®® that smrtis should be 


raisn I. 3. 1-2. The "words are explained by the WI<nR;rr 

also observe the Smrti prescriptions are the same; ‘'’*3' 

unless they firmly believe that smrti prescriptions are es 

rity though It may not be possible in every case to point out 

expressly or impliedly referring to them on ng ^ 

quoting from his own work the follow! 8 ^ 

lined are taken from 5;. 1. 3. 2 <11.7 ) has v 

( Continued on nextpuSt) 
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disoarded. since sincUs ware composed by “ 0 “ (i.e. they are 
paiimse’ja and not apauruseya. as t\ie Veda is) ^ “ 
often dekded and foigetfnl Tbis is tbe mam basis of the 

objector. To this tba reply is that for prescriptions of the smttia, 
there ate passages in the Veda that suggest some of the simti 

rules e. g. that the j^staka sraddha was prevalent long before the 
smttia is indicated by the Vedio mantra 'yam jansh pratinan- 
danti’.^* The usages about obeying the teacher, about provid- 
ing cisterns for travellers have a seen purpose, viz, the benefit of 
others. Even the Veda mentions ‘ p» apa ( Pg. IX. 4 1 dhanva- 
nnivaprapa aai* meaning' 0 Agni I thou art like a prapS m a 
desert’. The Tautravartika is most eshaustive on this and the 
following autras, differs from the Bhasyakara in many places, 
finds fault with him and gives alternative matters as the subjects 
for discussion. He puts forward two theories about smrti 
provisions for which it is impossible to suggest Vedic indications. 
He says ( firstly ) that Smtti’o® prescriptions may be based on lost 
Vedio siakhas, or (3) they maybe based on texts contained in 
the very parts of the Veda that are available at present. If any 
one asks ‘how is it that they are not found’, KumSrila gives the 
reply : the several branches of the Veda are scattered about (in 
many distant territories ), men are negligent, and the texts are 
contained in different sections of the Veda; on account of these 
one cannot point out the texts that are the basis of the amitis. 


That many Vedic texts were lost or are unavailable now 
was the view even before the days of the Ap. Dh. 8 ( I. 4. 13. 10 ), 
which states 'rites were promulgated in the BrShmana texts, hut 
the exact words (of the Brahmana texts ) are lost and have to be 
infened from the performance of the rites (or from procedure 
prescribed in Smrtis)’, There was danger in relying on the 


{ Cpitltmcd from last page ) 

ngm vruRfiSa-i n 5t and 

some other commentatars taVc as referring to Veda, trhile Kulluka refers it 
W rtg Vide H, of Dh, HI. p, 828 n. 1612 for another meaning of 
there words. 

2046 The verse in arm: ufS ocenrs in HI. 10. 2, 

SUV n Vt. II. 10 27. Vrdc H of Dh. vol. III. p. 828 note 1612. 

-.gjinli'OTiweT RVwtwkusvtrtwi nmge . i 
n Ulvk 0 5*^41 on I, 3. 1 p 164, qnoledby iasq^in bis com on 
VtSd 1 7 p. 14 (without nnme), 

witjotRKt vrat. t tra fitgo i - i lS i i a! 

virau tTs; snv. u n, i>4. i2. lo-ii. 
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theory that Smrtfa were based on Vedio texts that are lost (or 
disappeared ),beoaiiso that very argument might be urged by 
heterodox sects like the Bauddhas. Therefore, Eumarila put 
forward the other theory viz. the basis of smrtis are texts that 
are not found in the existing vedio texts because the Vedio 
iakhas are scattered about (as said in the verse quoted above) 

This whole subject about Smrtis according to the views of 
the Mimamsakas has been dealt with at great length by the 
author in H. of Dh. vol. III. pp 827-841. Therefore, only a 
few examples and conclusions may be mentioned here. Sahara 
himself proposes that PMS I. 3. 4 ’“s® should form a separate 
Adhikarana by itself and puts forward an important maxim viz. 
where one can find out or ascribe a visible motive for an act one 
should not postulate an unseen Vedic text or a transcendental 
motive. The result of Sahara’s dealing with PMS 13 3-4 
is neatly put by the Sastradipika as follow; Smrti rules that are 
opposed to Sruti rules and such smrti provisions as can be shown 
to have a clear worldly motive are not authoritative or binding, 
while the rest of smrti texts are authoritative. This doctrine is 
older than the 5.p Dh S { I 4 10. 12 ) which provides * where 
men act because they find pleasure in doing that sot there 
SSstra has no scope’ Eumarila does not agree with Sahara. 
He says that visible and invisible or spiritual motives are 
often inextricably mixed up. ‘Unhusking rice grains' has 
a visible purpose in order that they may be well boiled and the 
boiled rice may be offered in a sacrifice. In this act then there 
is a visible*’purpose and yet this act is prescribed by the Veda, 
In a trenchant, finely worded and very accommodating passage 
redolent of a cosmopolitan outlook and the desire to give even 
the devil his due, Eumarila examines ( in pp. 166-168 ) all the 
known classes of Sanskrit works with regard to their usefulness 

2049, g UtRenuT aitsw 

umwv vtrsv&i on i 3. i p. les. 

2050, ae^icfuia siguwft i tgg^wiw' 9: * V 

There is another reading in I. 3. 3 viz. Vide p. 193 quoted 

on p. 833 n. 1622 o£ vol. III. of H. of Dh. 

2051 On I 3. 2 Sahara says gV Junw ^ etgBiaiWS 

fisgiguinni I, The rpugr on this says ‘ winrerat Iggragigmutr- ' w i? 

r^sneiPl^Kt 186). Vide H.^of Dh vol. III. P.83 

n. 1628. It appears that gm t te thought that Sahara stated his case a. 
nlerely a counter blast and his own opinion is that a smrti text wbicn a 
a visible purpose may still be Vedamula, 
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and relation to Veda and ordinary worldly experience. Only a 
few sentences will be set out bere and in the notes. Therefore, he 
provides that all Smttis are authoritative according to the pur- 
pose they serre. Those parts of Smctis that are concerned with 
Dharma and Moksa have the Veda as their source, while what- 
ever parts of Smttis ate concerned with wealth (artha) and 
worldly pleasures { kama) are based on worldly practices. The 
same rule applies to the hortatory passages of Ihhasa (the 
Mahabharata) and Puxanas.both of which are often spoken of as 
Smrti. The episodes and tales in these two should be taken as 
a» thavadas. Then he refers to the descriptions of the divisions 
of the earth and the vamsas (dynastic hsts) (both of which are 
among the subjects treated of in the PnrSnas) and sets out the 
purposes they might serve. The six Vedangas (grammar, 
metrics, etymology, astronomy 850 . ) are useful as kratvartha and 
purusartha, and Mlmamsa and NySya (logic) have been establi- 
shed (worked up) from worldly experience by means of pratyaksa 
(direct perception) and inference based upon the technique 
evolved by a continuous and unbroken line of learned men . 
that no single person would have been able to put together for 
the first time such a large collection of arguments *"52 Cag in the 
necessity of NySya ( in the interpreta- 
tion of the Veda ) he relies upon Manu XII. 105-106. Kumarila 
IS prepared to concede that philosophical systems in which are 
posMated pradhUna and purusa (Ssnkhya) or the mipreme 
Lord or atoms (V^aisesika) should be deemed to explain the 
creation and dissolution of the world, should be looked upon as 
e^ibitmg perceived, minute and gross substances divided into 
causes and_^^ects due to the knowledge derived fr^ TanC 

of these is to make known the 

distmctionofamrpaandt,aga as result and cause. The 
of the description of creation and dissolution is to sh™ 



ii£i«roq ordmarj c*penence &c 


' mimSmsS is based on the 

'■oSansUitword. .. ' . Bat .n the Aaan editwa the^TTTe 
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distinction between tbe ^ower of luck and human effort Ho 
goes even a step further and is prepared to admit that even 
heterodox hypotheses of Bauddhas snch as the theory that only 
yijSsna( cognition) exists, that everything is in an eternal 
flux and that there is no (permanent) soul, whicb (theories) 
sprang from the arthavada passages in the Upanisads, serve the 
purpose of inducing people to give up extreme attachment to 
sensual pleasures and are useful and authoritative in their 
own ways. 


He sums up the distinction by stating that as regards those 
smrtis ( or portions of them ) in which the fruit or result promised 
cannot possibly be experienced in this life, but where the lesnlt 
is promised as fructifying in the remote future ( i. e. after dea&), 
an inference as to their being based on Veda may be drawn, 
but, as in ‘the case of scorpion lore’®® (j. e. incantations for 
curing the sting of a scorpion), works dealing with matters that 
can be seen are authoritative only because the result can be 
perceived in other men similarly stung. 


The medieval Dharmatsstra works take up this discussion 
about the distinction between smrtis based upon the Veda and 
those on perceptible motives or purposes. E'er example, the Kalpa- 
taru (Brahma-eSri-kSnda p. 30) and AparSrka (pp. 626-6W) 
quote verses from Bhavisyapurans (Brahmaparva chap. 181, 
22-31) that divide the contents of smrtis in five oategorira 
and exemplify that division. The Sm. 0. H. p. 34 quotes two of 
these and the Paribhasaprakada of Mitramidra (p. 19) quotes 
all of them. Vide H. of Dh. VoL HI. p, 840 note 1634 for all 
the verses. 


Eumaila (pp. 194-196 of Tantravartika). holds that the 
passages quoted by Sahara on 1. 3. 3 are not really opposed te 
Veda at all and that the proper subject for discussion " 
3. 3-4 is the authoritativeness in matters of Dharma of 
schools of Sankhya, Toga, Padnpata, PaScaratra and Sakyae 


p. i6S on i. 3. 2, 

2054 . 

«•% - - v . 
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and he holds that all these are outside the pale of the three Vedas 
and are to be discarded as unauthoritative, although they 
contain a few matters such as ahimsa, truthfulness, self-control, 
charity and compassion, that agree with Sruti and smrti. It 
will have been seen from the above that Kumarila was aware of 
the emphasis placed by Buddhists on some moral values hut he 
differed from them in many other matters, that he was ready to 
admit that Buddhist works had some value and he did not 
preach that they should be burnt or destroyed. Therefore, it 
appears that his attitude was far from being one of total hatred 
and persecution of the Buddhists, as alleged by Taranatha cited 
above on p. 1010 n. 1645 


Sahara explains that stUias 5-7 of P. M, S, L 3 are'o^s 
concerned with certain religious acts such as acamana ( sipping 
water) whan one sneezes in the midst of a rite, the wearing of 
Yajaopavlta (the sacred thread), the use of the right hand 
alone in all acts. These interfere with the sequence and quick 
performance of the subordinate items in a religious rite, says 
the objector. Sahara establishes that there is no substance in 
the objection. KumSrila feels that Sahara is not right as 
regards the three instances cited by him. He splits the three 
stttras into two udfitfcm anas ( topics for consideration); sutras 5 
and 6 deal (aco to Kumarila) with the contention that those 
precepts of Buddha and other founders of unorthodox sects, such 
as the construction of monasteries and parks, the insistence on 
desirelessness ( vairngm), the continuous practice of meditation, 
ahrmsa, truthfulness, restraint of senses, charity and kindness 

ate TOch as are laid down also by the Veda, are not opposed to 

know the antipathy of those who 

0 the Vedas and that therefore those parts of the unorthodox 

Sled ^ authoritative. This contention is 

r (four Vedas, 

Nyaya, Mlmamsa and DharmaSastra 1 or 18 

authoritalsvo in matters of Dharma and the works of fddh! 
and other sects are not included therein «55 E„mST.n 

MC-ISOO PM.s°i^ 3°5-°a'odr for details of Sabara'a 

:0SS V*d •= ^ f^ontanla’s cnlicism thereof. 

oole n tor tt’e four ood H of Dh. vol lU p. lo 

I=<i Arlbatslra Dbanurveda, Gandharvaveda 
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^ ^ 3 « an arnimamh 

«.o oustoms and usages of Vistas). His position as elaborated 
Hmf ! is that those usages alone are authoritative 

that are not opposed to express Vedio texts, that are practised by 
sis(as under the behef that they ate right conduct (dAoma) and 
for which no visible motive (such as pleasure or the satisfaction 
ot desires or the acquisition of wealth) can be predicated, 
Sistas are only those that perform the religious rites and duties 
expressly enjoined by the Veda. The practices traditionally 
handed down from generation to generation that are observed by 
sistas (as defined above) with the conviction that they fonii 
partof Dharma muet be regarded as Dharma and as leading 
to heaven. The Tantravartika remarks that practices do not 
become authoritative merely by the fact that no visible motive 
or purpose can be postulated for them; but they becomo so only 
when they are observed by bistas as part of Dharma, Many 
activities such as agriculture, service or trade, that are the 
means of securing wealth and pleasures and such actions as 
eating sumptuous food, drinking, sleeping on soft beds, possess- 
ing a charming house or garden, all of which are ootamon to 
Xryas and Mlccohas are not deemed by any one to he part of 
Dharma and it does not follow that becaUBS a few actions of 
Eiistas are accepted as Dharma, all their actions are to he looked 
upon as Dharma, Ejumatiia quotes the advice that a man 
should follow the path by which his father, grand-father and 
other ancestors wont, provided it is the path of the good, follow- 
ing which he will not come to harm, 

Very intricate questions arise with regard to the relative 
force ofbruti,(Veda),8mtti and sadacom (usages observed fay 
Mstas as defined above and in Mann XII, 109). The Mit. on 
YSj, 1 7 (laying down five sources of Dharma viz, druti, smrti, 

2057, ssOTws'isnfS vdw wm'nOr wigiu: i vgwiSu 

gitSuaqffi SPUVT pp. 205-206, vide H of Dh, vol.in. 

p, S43 note 1639 fot the whole passage. 

2058, frw vremnn ndi Se 
II ug IV, 178 q, by gvww, P. ZIl. where Ktnaarila adds ^iir g 

mwRs i I d i amfewal m sweiftw 

‘ ■ >1 Vide and }^o on this in H. of Dh. vol, III. ,p. 857 n, 1661. 
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sadaoara, and two moxa ) states the general rule that in case of 
jonflict each preceding one is more powerful than each succeed- 
ing one. Mann ( 1. 12 ) states that, for those who desire to know 
Dharma, SmtilVeda) is the highest authority. Therefore, in 
case of conflict between truti and smrti the former prevails. 
There are a few exceptions even to this clear rule which may be 
illustrated later on But where two smrtis are in conflict, the 
ordinary rule, following the Sodasi-nyaya and the words of 
Gautama 1, 5 ( Tulyabalavirodhe vikalpah), should be an option. 


Many works on DharmaSaStra must have been composed long 
before 500 B. 0. , since Gantama mentions Mann ( in 21. 7 ) and 
‘aoaryah’ (in 3. 35, 4. 18) and Sp. Dh. S. (T 6. 19. 2-12) 
mentions no less than nine individual authors’ cpinlons on the 
single question as to whose food may be eaten, Manu ( in HI. 
16 ) mentions three views held by four sages on the position of 
a brahmana who marries a sudra wife or has a son or child from 


her. A striking example of a conflict between smrtis is the rule 
ofManu(III. 13),Baud. Dh. S. I 8. 2, Visnu Dh. S. 24. 1-4, 
Vas. L 25, Par. Gr. X 4 allowing armloma marriages and permit- 
ting a brahmana to have a tudra woman as a wife and the 
emphatic statement of Yaj. X 56-57 that it does not agree with 
those that declare that persons of the three higher classes can 
take a tudra woman as wife. Later writers of smrtis and 
nibandhas should have said that on accormt of this conflict there 
is an option. But they do not say so. They struck upon vari- 
ous devices to wriggle out of such apparent contradictions. 

was declared by Brhaspati ( about 500 A. D, ) 
that the Manusmrti occupies a pre-eminent position as it correct- 
ly represents the sense (the real view) of the Vedas and that a 

smrti which is opposed to the teaching of Manu is not held in 
esteem. > But this was not satisfactory and some other devices 
were resorted to. One was to insert passages in Manusmrti itself 
and in other works opposing what had already been declared as 
f may be cited. As against Manu DI. 13 

(HI. 

very strongly condemning persons of the three 

q bj P 628 OB ^ n. 21 and by 535, oB ^3 

.iy. u.,. .. 
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higher wi ms taking a siudra woman os wife. Manu allowed the 
praotico of tttyoija ('in IX. 59-62), but the extant Manusmrti 
(IX. 64-68) condemns it in no measured terms. These contra- 
dictory etotemonta were known to Brhaspati who expressly says 
that Manu permits ntyoya and himself forbids it and assigns 
a reason viz. that in former ages (Krta and Treta) people 
practised (apas and wore endowed with knowledge while in tbs 
Dvapara and Eali ages men have lost the powers possessed by 
men of the past ages and therefore myoya is forbidden. ysjSa- 
valkya himself proposes (IL21} that when two smrtis are in 
conflict 'reasoning based on the practices of elders was of 
greater force NSrada has a similar rule. Another device 
was to declate that the nature of Dharma differed in each of the 
four yugas and that in the krta, treta, dvSpara and kali ages 
the Dharmae respectively promulgated by Mann, Gautama, 
Sankha-Likhita and Paratara were to prevail This also 
could not solve all difSculties, since medieval commentators and 
digests found that oven what was allowed by ParSsara ( such as 
permitting a hrahmana to oat food at the«“ house of such 
eudras as his dasa, cowherd, barber, family friend and a cultiva- 
tor of his land for a half share of the crops, permission for a 
married woman to ra-raarry in certain oiroumstanoes), came to 
bo disapproved of or oondemned by people. Another expedient 
in oases of conflict among smrtis was provided by Gobhila vw. 
where there is a conflict of (emrti) passages, the opinion of the 
majority should prevail. 


20 eo. *ig*n i^i^: wehB g i 

ffums: n q. by ^ 00 ng JX. es, two moio voms ol Brhsspat 

cited by Kulluka arc not quoted here. 

2061 VideH ofDb.voI IH PP 866-867 
renderings and explanatloosoiyaj U. 21. Compare 

I. 85. The same verso occurs lo jnitSqt 232. 27 ( 
in imsfreu^ (1. 22) (which reads gcwSUWa: ) : ^ g ,i 
t iftifr ^ ^ 
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As stown above smrtis bad been composed before 500 B. 0. 
and tbey continued to be compiled till about .900 or 1000 A. B. 
i. e. for over 1500 years. Taj (1. 4-5). mentions 19 smrtis 
including bis own. Vide H. of Db. VoL L pp._ 132-135 for the 
enumeration of different numbers of smrtis in different works. 
At least a hundred smrtis if not more can be named. During 
tbe long period of over 1500 years vast changes in the religious 
and social ideas of tbe Indian people, in their customs and 
usages bad occurred. Buddhism arose, flourished and disappea- 
red from India, the caste system became rigid in the matter of 


food, marriage and social behaviour; Vedio rites, divinities 
worshipped and language underwent great transformations, 
animal sacrifices, though occasionally performed, had ceased to 
be looked upon as meritorious. The religious literature had 


therefore to be recast to suit new ideals, new worship and new 
patrons (viz. the common people who had ceased to follow 
ancient ritual and worship). Smrtis reflected the changes in 
ideas, beliefs, worship and usages that occurred' from time to 
time and naturally gave rise to great conflicts among them- 
selves. At last it appears that the learned men of the 10th and 
following centuries of the Christian era hit upon the plan of 
providing that certain customs and practices, though formerly 
allowed and practised, were harmful in the-.Kali age. A theory 
was put forward that great sages came together at the beginning 
of the Kali age and declared that certain rites, customs and 
usages, though allowed in past ages, should be prohibited in the 
Kali age. The actions prohibited or to be avoided in the 
Kali age (about 55 in number and therefore called Kalivariva 1 

ofDh. vol. m. 

Medhatithi’s bhasya on Manh 
(IX 112) that long before his time ( 9th century A. D. ) there 
were writers who had condemned govadha (in Madhunarka &o ) 
nijoga and the giving of a larger share to the eldest son and* 


tmn Three of t he Kahvarjyas are the prohibition of myopt of 

ifen^ on i;| U. q. by 
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the offering of the a«M&ffl«dAyo cow (after sTOhhrtha) in Jyoti- 
stoma and of the allotment of the largest Aare (of anSfall 
W0alth)_to the eldest son. All these three were eiLr enjoiL^ 
or permitted by ^he Veda. From Bg. X. 40. 2 it follows^ that 

ofhor husbands soul by sexual intercourse with the husband'q 

—S; 

passages VIZ. Manu divided his wealth among his sons ’ (with- 
out making any distinction among them) and ‘therefore they 
endow the eldest son with (the paternal) wealth’ (Tai S.HS. 
2. 7 ). ;&i this last case it may be argued that as two Vedio 
passages are in conflict there is an option. But from very early 
toes there is a prohibition against allowing tie whole ances- 
tral wealth or a major portion of it to the eldest son, Apastamha 
quotes both^Mv Vedio passages, holds that equal division among 
sons is the proper rule and remarks that allowing the eldest son 
to take the whole or a major portion of ancestral estate is pro- 
hibited by the Sastoas. Among actions forbidden in the Xali 
age but practised in Vedio times some striking ones ( apart from 
the three already cited above ) may be mentioned here : ( 1 ) being 
initiated for flfatfras (which were sacrifices extending from 12 
days to 12 years or even more and which could be performed by 
brahmanas alone ); Jaimini*^® deals with them at some length in 
yi. 6. 16-32 and other places. It is remarkable that neither 
Sahara nor Kumarila says anything against Sattradlksa os 
prohibited in Xali. So it was not among generally recognized 
Kalivarjyas till at least the 8th century A. D. (2) killing of a 
cow or bull. There were several occasions on which this was 


2066, ^ ei 5igwr ir5 w 'dWi uura sue « X. «. 2. 

For the treatment o{ myoga from ancient times, vide H. of Uh, vol, II. 
pp 599-607. Some regard this verse as indicating re-marriage and not niycgs 
But that does not appear to be correct. Mann (IX. 65) states that mjogs 
ts nowhere mentioned among the mantras relating to marriage nor is tbs 
remarriage of a widow referred to in the procedure of marriage. Set 
Gautama and some other sutraharas and even Yaj ( 1. 68-69) prescribe la 
detail the procedure and conditions governing niyoga , all writers are 
entirely silent about the procedure of the re-marnage of widows Therefore, 
It has to be said that Eg. X. 40 2 was rightly held by ancient smrtis as 
referring to the practice of niyoga 

trfSiKT Mipru: t wriv. W II 6- 10-12. 14, 

206S. Vide H of Dh Vol. II, pp. 1239-1246 for details about S.iltr»s. 
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done in the Vedio age. Vide H. of Dh. Vol. HI. pp 939-940. 
Aa flesh-eating came to be looked down upon, oow-saorifices 
became most abhorrent and medieval Kalivarjya texts only 
register a prohibition which had bean acted upon for centuries 
before them. (3) The employment of cups of wine in the 
Sautraman! sacrifice. Jaimini, Sahara and the Tup-tlka of 
Kumarila describe it and both Sahara and Kumarila refer to the 
offering of cups of wine in it Therefore this rite must have 
become Kalivarjya after Eumarila’s day. (4) Offering an 
animal with the recital of Vedic mantras to the bridegroom, to 
a guest and in honour of pilrs. Vide H. of Dh. Vol. II, pp. 
542-546 for Madhuparka in which a bull or a cow was offered 
according to the Ait. Br. and Vol. in, pp. 945-46 for this 
Kalivarjya Manu (V. 41-44 ) allows the killing of animals in 
Madhuparka, in sacrifices and in rites for the pitrs (Manes) and 
gods and emphasizes that sacrificing an animal as laid down 
by the Veda is no liimsa but is alnmsd. Yaj. (I, 358-360) 
preacribea the periods of time for which piirs are gratified by the 
offering of sacrificial food (such as rice or sesame), various 
kinds of fish and the flesh of several animals. The Mit was 
constrained to observe that, although Vaj shows that sacrificial 
food (rice &o), flesh and honey are offerings in Sraddha for all 
narnas, yet ( in its day ) the rule established by Pulastya should 
bo followed viz. food fit for muni (i e. rice) should bo offered by 
brahmanas, flesh by ksatriyas and vaisyas and honey by 
sudras. 


According to the Purvamlmamsa Veda is eternal, self-existent 
and of absolute authority , one fails to understand how sages could 
have authority at the beginning of the Ksli-yuga to prohibit ‘ 
what the Veda enjoined or permitted. This seems to be a fiction 
invented to accommodate as Dharma the changes in people’s 
Ideas and practices that had occurred. It would have been 
honest and straightforward if the writers on Dharmasastra had 


in S 14 * IS “hove p. 1079 note 1750 Jai, 

•Ann ~ deal with it. The Tai S. V. 6 3-4 slates 

Agnira citva sautramanyS yajcta '. Vide H. ol Dh. Vol. II, pp*. 1224-1228 

nniin ““'hce. i^hich is a combination of an isft with 

anmlsacriScc. The pecnl.ari.y „f this rile is that, along with cnprlf 
-..1 V. cups of Wine arc offered to AAins. Sarasvatl and Indrf ^ 
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said tTiat dbanged oircumstances required that the words of the 
Veda or of the old smrtis should not he followed. And there is 
nothing novel or revolutionary in saying this. Both Manu 
and Yajnavalkya presorihe that one should not observe but give 
up, what was ( once ) deemed to be dhartna, if it had become 
hateful to the people and if it would end in unhappiness and not 
lead to the attainment of heaven. Even the MitSksara follows 
this precept of the two smrtis and expressly says that unequal 
distribution (at partition ) of ancestral wealth, though found in 
the SSstras, should not he followed because people had come to 
hate it. It may be noted that the word used by Yaj. and others is 
'lokavid vista’ or ‘lokavikrnsta* (hated or reviled by the people) 
andnot ‘ sista-vidvista’, the idea being that even if orthodox 
learned pandits insist that people must follow what the Veda and 
smrtis declare to be Dharma, common people may give up 
practices condemned by them or hateful to them. This attitude 
recognizes the historical facts that practices change in the course 
of centuries and common people are entitled to ignore the dicta 
even of the Veda (much more of the ernttie). To the question 
why should one not be allowed t6 marry one’s mother's sister or 


2071. vi waMtitainai 

wg, rv. 176; Reaau w ^ UMMluraiU 5 V and weWT 

vrui vrm? 3 « wsi i; i«- 

Vide 71. 17-21 ivrr?^) wravuHf wrviiSiSH w 

I. 24. 12 has the verse Uidoit Stwal ••• ^^3; 

3 1 #•> 1- 2. 54. ‘mnl Rwm: ^iraeeumift iraivilewraig^ 
fitsr. oa’VT II 112; 00 WIST I. 156 thefsHI says ‘ iHSattS «i JiRil® 

^ ,f Vide also ftai on rn. III. 8, which says aboBt the different days 
of impurity for sapmdas o£ the 41h, 5th, 6th or 7th degree prescnbed Bjr 
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I, Slandwstl 109 have the same provision as in Satapa 
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an ox or goat is killed only if the guest desires it. 
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-loiher s sister’s daugbter if a maternal uncle’s daughter can be 
married, the Smrtioandrika replies ‘ we do not say that slie could 
not he married according to Sastra, but she should not be married 
as people abhor such a marriage ’ and it quotes Taj I.] 56 (by 
oversight it ascribes the verse to Manu). In modern times 
when any change or reform ,in religious or social practices is 
suggested, Pandits calling themselves Sandtanis put forward the 
pleas that the proposed change or reform is opposed to the 
sastras, that the controversy should be carried on according to 
the Mimamsa rules, that all Smiti and other dicta should be so 
construed as to lead to samanmiya ( consistent arrangement of 
apparently discordant texts), that the historical approach leads 
nowhere and should not be resorted to. All these objections are 
here briefly dealt with. It has been shown how from Vedic 


times to the present day great changes have taken 'piuce in 
religious ideas, worship and practices, how smrtis from Gau- 
tama, Apastamba, Manu downwards espouse conflicting views 
so much so that as early as the Mababharata Vyasa had to 
protest that * rationalisation is unstable, Vedas are in con- 
flict with each other, there is no single sage whose opinion is 
held to be authoritative (by all), the truth about Dharma ie 
enveloped in a cave ( i. e it cannot be clearly discerned ) and 
that therefore the path ( to be followed ) is the one followed by 
the great mass of people ’ The MimSmsa does not often lead to 
certain conclusions and it has already been seen how great 
MlmSinsa writers like Sahara, Kumarila, Prabhakara differ 

among themselves on numerous topics and it would be further 
illustrated later on how even great Mimamsakas evolve highly 
conflicting conclusions in the interpretation of simple smrti 
passages. Chanp is the one absolute in the long history of our 
religious and social ideas and what those who appeal to the 
historical approach mean is that the smrtis were composed by 
human authors during a period of 1500 or 2000 years and were 
greatly influenced by the then prevailing religious and social 

fully reconciled 

0 as to form a consistent code of conduct, that they cannot be 

IV. a 7 in the ''Orfs ““ ^ ^ 
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regarded as forever binding on all Hindus, tbat in the 20th 
century our people are &ee to introduce or recognize such'- 
changes as are required or have already taken place among the ' 
people in the changed circumstances and that this course is 
sanctioned even by Manu and YsjSavalkya and medieval emi- 
nent authors and works on the Dharmatastra such as the 
Mitaksara and the Halpataru. It is of course clear that changes 
in practices and principles should not be made merely for the 
sake of change or for the whims of some leader, but the gover* 
ning principle of conscious change should be the feelings and 
needs of common people, while retaining the foundations on 
which society has been based for thousands of years. 


It has further to be noted that the MlmamsS rules were 
concerned only with the interpretation of the Vedio passages on, 
sacrificial rites and matters relating thereto and had very Uttle 
to do with the practices of people unconnected with sacrifices' 
or religious rites, The Mlmamsasutra nowhere says that the , 
same rules should be applied to the interpretation of smytls. 
On the contrary, theP.M.S. is very critical about smrtis and 
usages (vide EM. 8.1.3. 3-4 and 7). There are fundamental 
differences between the Veda and the smrtis. The- Veda was 
deemed to bo self-existent, eternal and of absolute authority , 
while smrtis are paurusoya (works of human authors), haveow 
a derived authority (as being presumed to be based on Vedw 
passages most of which are not now available ), their num er s , 


2073. For an example, where Dharma&tra refused to ^ 

appUoation of Mlmamsa rules to vralas and utsavas vide J 

337 For examples of medmval digests and 

certain inconvenient smrti texts referred to previons ’ ft, 

Sm. C. I 24 and Par M. I 2 P 83 about Hanta speakiog of 
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very large, they often differ so much from each other that even 
eminent authors and works like the Mitaksara had sometimes to 
give up in despair the idea of bringing order out of the welter 
of smrti passages and in their efforts at samanvaya had^ to say 
that certain smrtis refer to a former Kalpa or Yuga { i e. to a 
society of several thousands or millions of years ago ). One of the 
well-known maxims of the P. M. S. is the one called ‘ Sarvasa- 
khgpratyayanyaya’*“”or ‘Sakhantaradhikarananyaya’ {II. 4. 
8-33 ). In the several recensions of the Veda and the Brahma- 
nas attached to the Vedic recensions the same rite is mentioned 
and is dilated upon with details some of which occur in one or 
more recensions but are absent from others. Jaimini and 
Sahara establish that all the Sakhas of the Veda and the Brahma- 
nas form one coj pits, that such rites as Agnihotra and Jyotis- 
toma are one and the same in all recensions of the V eda> 
though the details may vary here and there, and this is the 
proper conclusion because the name ( Jyotistoma and the like) 
is the asms in all recensions, the promised reward of the rite is 
the same, the materials of the sacrifice and the devata are the same 
and the codanSs ( the exhortatory sentences ) are the same. This 
very maxim was extended to smrtis from very early times. 
Visvarupa, Medhatithi, the Mitaksara, Apararka and other 
commentators extend this to smrtis and provide that where 
smrtis are in conflict there is to be an option but that in other 
cases all the details are to be added up. But as an option was 
liable to eight faults the tendency developed that all smrti 
passages on a topic were to be so interpreted as to give no rise 
to conflict or to allow no option by means of various devices 


I ^2074, ^ 'J, >?t. U.- tt. 4 9; 
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such as ‘ Visaya«vyavastha reference to another Kalpa or Yuga 
and so on, I’or example, even as regards the stock example of 
vikalpa ( viz. taking or not taking the Soda^in cup in Atiratra) 
the Mit. says that it is proper to assume that it should be taken 
if it is possible to do so, or it may be assumed that by taking the 
Sodaiin cup in Atiratra the attainment of svarga is hastened 
&c, The result of regarding all smrtis as constituting one 
Sastra was that many simple rites became in course of time 
overloaded with details, complicated and taxing to the perfor- 
mer. But sometimes it is necessary to apply this doctrine, For 
example, Y&i. 1. 135 requires the matalca not to look at the sun 
(nekseterkam); this would mean that to look at the sun iff 
prohibited at all times, but the dictum of Ya]. should be read 
along with Manu IV. 37 which forbids a person to look at the 
rising or setting sun or at the sun when eclipsed or as reflected 
in water or when it is at the meridian. So the rule wiU bo as 
stated by Manu. 


While on this subject of the authoritativeness ef Smrtis it 
would be useful to glance at what Jaimini and particularly 
Xumarila say about the Vedangas. As regards §iks2 (Phone- 
tics) EumSrila says that the account given in that work about 
the organs employed in pronunciation and the rules about Vedic 
accents have their use in the correct recitation of mantras, On 
the Kalpa-sutras Jaimini’*’” has a separate adhtlcaram {IS- 
11-14 ). Sahara mentions by name the Mataka, Hastika and 
Kaundinyaka Kalpasutras and the Tantravartika draws a 
distinction between halpa ( ritual of Srauta sacrifices ) and Kalpa- 
sntras, and refers by name to eight 


These sutras (PMS I, 3. 11-14) have been interpreted by 
Kumarilain several different ways, firstly as referring to the 
authoritativeness of Kalpasutras (as done by Sahara), secondly 


2077. 
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aa referring to ail the six Vedanges and thir^ 

the loaned Bmrtie of Buddha and other j MtSialtS«^4e 
wmta claimed to be smitis is clear from the Manuamrii 

emrtis that are beyond the pale of the Veda j 

false systems may exist, they are all fruitless as to the (soul s ) 

Hereafter (destiny after bodily death), since they ate all based 

on famoe (Ignorance Here some words wiU be 
Vedangas according to Kumarfla. According to Sahara 
and Eumsrila, vyakarana is dealt with m Jaimmi I. 3. • 

In the Tantravartika Kumarila launches an elaborate and 
telling (puivapaksa) onslaught against panini him_self 
aganist Eatyayana (the author of the VSrtikas) and Patanjali 
(author of the Mahabhasya) in which some very interesting points 
are made hut they have to be passed over for reasons of space. 
Eumarila says that the proper subject of grammar is to^ deter* 
mine what words are oorreot or inoorreot. It is intersting to 
note that in the puma fade attack against grammar two 
Purvamimamaa sutras ate said to offend against grammar. 


The Nirukta of Yaska, which is one of the six ahgas of 
the Veda, is an extensive work and deals with the derivation of 
words, semantics, explanations of several hundred Vedio verses in 
whole or in part. Jaimini agrees with several conclusions of the 
Nirukta, which claims that without its help one cannot under- 
stand the meaning of the Veda, that it has a purpose of its own 
and is a complement of grammar, and it controverts at great 
length the view of Kautsa^”®* that Vedio mantras have no meaning 
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on the ' Mahabhasya and the bhasya of Sahara in the Journal, Bharatiya 
Vidia.vol.VI pp 53-55 (1955) and 'citations from Sahara' by Prof D. V. 
Gauge in the Deccan College Dissertation senes Ko. 8 (1952), pp 239-252 
for Sahara's quotations from the Mahabhasya 
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(or purpose) and emphatically asserts that Yedio mantras have a 
meaning (and a purpose) heoause the words they contain are 
the same as those employed in popular speech and that a BrS- 
hmana passage states that sacrifice has a perfect form when a 
rk verse or yajqs formula refers to the rite that is being perform- 
ed. Jaimini ( in I. 2. 4, ff and I. 3. 30) holds that Mantras ora 
meaningful and that Yedio words and words in popular Sanskrit 
are the same and the things denoted by them both are the same 
( except that some difference may be caused by accentuation in 
the Yeda ).^®“ The very first sentence of Sahara’s bhSsya says the 
same thing. Jaimini further agrees with the Nirukta about 
the denotation of verbs and nouns Sahara freguently quotes 
either the very words of the Nimkta or pointedly refers to 
them. ^ Jaimini agrees with the Nirukta in the matter of the 
nature and functions of the DevatSs in sacrifices 


f Continued from last page J 

^ I. iS The word iinttUR which is employed by Yil slso 

(I. 3 ) may be noted Vide notes 1780-81 for the passage ijaf ... The 

Alt. Br (chap. III. S) states that 13 verses are repeated at the lime of 
prodncing fire by attrttioo and examines them to show how they are 
All that It says on these 13 verses is not quite convincing, but w the case ot 
several of them such as Rg VI 16 13-15 It is convincing! vide 'Oar Heritage' 
( Calcutta Sanskrit College ) vol. V. part 2 (for Jnly-December 1957) for a 
lengthy paper 'on the justificatfon of rapasamrddha verses in the Ait. Br 
by Vlmana Chandra Bhattacharya (pp. 119-146). 

2081. ^ iRfiiS Ufa 

... % w -tui e i f . first sentence. 

2082. Compare wraTOimnvmif u44iWT«n^ i iuva; 1. 1 ^ 

II. 1. 1 ‘ WRiub unif i9tih)S i ' 


2083. Vide for example, 5 m on ^ IV. 3.38 p 1267 (the vc(« 
occurring in (nwarlH. 4 ^bwh cites it as ar k.^on A 
p. 1396 (q? 

wS I. 1 ); ^ on X. 4. 23 p. 1927 (the words ^ 

tqtvfufathat occurm i^VIIS) ^ on f 

unu:, which occur „ jatrw 

sentence). 5 m on X. 8 35 quotes the verse ^ ^ 

II. 4 and remarks that qa should be placed after gruu v 

tqUf: t 

2084 Compare Vll 6-7 with to ‘ 

™r”'ru„ .... «• 

T^VEfi. 
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Kum^ila makes a general remark that all the sis angas 
and the Dharmasastras are comprehended under Smrti. 

It appears that Jaimini did not attach much importance to 
Smrtie, since out of 915 (or 1000) Adhikaranas barely about a 
dozen are oonoeined in any way with smrtie alone, viz 1. 3. 1-2, 
I. 3. 3-4. 1. 3. 11-14, I 3. 24-29. YL 2, 21-22, YL 2. 30, VI. 8. 
23-24, Vn. 1. 10, IX. 2. 1-2, XIE. 4. 43, Sahara, however, refers 
to smrtis in many more places such as on VI. I. 5 and 13, IX. 
1. 6-9. 


We are here concerned with the attitude of Jaimini and 
his early commentators like Sahara and Kumarila towards 
Smrtis. The established conclusion arrived at by Jaimini ( in 
I, 3. 2 ) is that in case of conflict with the Veda Smrti is to be 
discarded, but if there be no conflict (of Smrti with Veda), it 
may be inferred (that Smrti is based on some Vedio text). 


This amounts to saying that there is always a presumption 
that smrtis ate based on Veda, if their prescriptions are not 
directly in conflict with the Veda, Smrtis prescribe the obser- 
vance of Astaka traddhas, the digging of tanks, following and 
obeying a teacher. These ate authoritative because they do not 
conflict with any Vedic text of opposite import. The Smrtis do 
claim that they are based on the Veda. Gautama says so ( in XI. 
19 in note 2042 ) and Manu states (II. 7 ) ‘ whatever Dharma is 
proclaimed by Manu for anybody has all been ( already ) declared 
in the Veda, since Veda possesses all knowledge’. 


In connection with smrtis and usages an important question 
arises vit if there is conflict between smrtis and usages of 
f regarded as more authoritative. KumSrila 

holds that if the practice of good men is not opposed to what is 
£ practices can be understood to 

but if there is contradiction between what is 
Ve'Ja and by Smrti and by usages, then their authori- 

mrti 15 more au thoritative because it is based directly 
M'S ’mBiwiujr I u?usr. p ass on i. 3. 27, 

00 1 3 Sb smwraii nmaunu snwnnvwR#fivtv^ii 375^ 
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on the Veda, while in the case of usages, one has tn * 

rn has to be deemed to be based on some Yedio text i o 

anfbeBiZTir-^ from the Veda by one step further than Smrtis 

that smrtia are compositions by 

^ the origins of 

usages are yague and unascertainable. 


Though this is the theoretical rule, supported by Dharma- 
^stra works such as Vas. X 5. Mit.'on Yaj. X 7 and n,117. 

u u a on Manu IX 10, one finds that usages opposed to srartis 
have been in vogue from ancient times (such as the usage of 
marrying one’s maternal uncle’s daughter that is condemned by 
Manu and authoritative smrtis). The VyavaharamayukUa (p. 
98 of the text in B. G. S, ) was constrained to observe that in the 
Furfinas one often finds usages opposed to smrtia The courts 
nave held that ' immemorial usage is transcendental law’ and 
that this is the translation by Sir William Jones of ‘Scfirah 
paramo dharmah’ in Manu X 108. Vide H. of Dh. Vol, III. 
pp 874-876 for two interpretations of this verse of Manul. 
108 in modern times. Manu in (II. 10 ) asserts that Veda and 
smrti are in all matters not to be subjected to ( hostile ) reaso- 
ning^, since Dharma shone forth from these two. Manu further 
provided that as regards matters not specifically provided for, 
whatever brahmanas that have studied the Veda together with 
the supporting lores (viz. the six angas, mlmamss, PurSnas&c.) 
and that make others realize what iSruti says are distas and 
whatever they declare to be the Dharma in such unprovided 
cases is undoubtedly the Dharma. 


It was declared by the Privy Council that ‘under the 
Hindu system of law clear proof of usage will outweigh the 
written text of the law.’ From very ancient times customs 
and usages have been held to be authoritative. For example, 
Gautama XI, 20 says 'the usages of countries, castes and 
families are authoritative, provided they are not (directly) 
opposed to Vedio texts. ’ Manu 1. 118 states that he has embodied 
in his Sastra the long-standing customs and usages of coun- 
tries, castes, families, heretical sects and guilds. In some matters 


2087, In Collector of Madura v. Mootoo Hamlinga, 12 M. I. A. 397 «l 
p. 436 the Privy Council say so. 
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modem legislation in India allows to customs and usages 
over-riding®® authority. 

In the examination of certain Kalivarjyas mentioned above, 
( p, 1368-1370 ) it has been shown how several actions prohibited 
in the Kalivarjya texts were practised in Vedio times or were 
enjoined by Vedio texts. 


Kumarila points out that even brahmana women of Abi- 
cchatia and Mathura drank®® liquor in his day, that northern 
brahmanas engage in such transactions as the gift and sale of 
horses that have a mane, of mules, camels and animals that 
have two rows of teeth and eat from the same plate with their 
wives, children and friends, that brahmanas of the South enter 
into matrimony with the maternal uncle’s daughter and take 
their meals while seated on a oouch of wickerwork, that both 
(brahmanas of the North and South) take cooked food (kept in 
pots) that remains after their friends or relatives have partaken 
of it or that has been touched by them ( at the time of eating ), 
that they chew tambUla of betel leaves, betelnut, catechu and 
lime made into a roll that has been touched (in a betel-seller’s 
shop ) and do not sip water at the end of the chewing, wear 
clothes cleaned by washermen and brought on the back of asses, 
that they do not avoid the contact of persons guilty of grave 
sins except of the murder of a brahmana ; there are also an infinite 
number of obvious violations ot the subtle dictates of Dharma laid 
down for each nian, caste or family, that these (transgressions) 
are contrary to Sruti and Smrti and have a visible purpose and 
^at it is not possible to regard such adulterated practices as 
Dharma inculcated by sadacara. The requisites of valid usages 
according to the Puivamlmamsa school are that they must be 
ancient, not opposed to the express texts of the Veda or of Smrti, 
must be such as ar e deemed by §istas to be obligatory and must 

(w 011955) by sec.ion 
7 ■ r ‘ most om be within the degrees of 

adds each other and yet 

namase beuet tre e” ° “ 

sarl,u”‘.de7l"lf‘Dh®’vo! 
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bo obsorvcd b; thorn witb tbo coneciouBnoss that they are soi 
they must not Ijavo a viaiblo putpoRo and must not be immoral 
Vide H of Dh. Vol. III. p. 853-855 for discuBaion on valid cus- 
toms and usagOB 


Tbo gonoral rules laid down by Dharmasustra works about 
tbo binding cbaractor of customs and usages are in line witb the 
rules of tbo PurvamlmamBa. Vide H. of Db. Vol, HI. pp, 871- 
884. But doviation from Vodic texts and smrtis gradually arose 
OB noted above. 


Even all actions done by great men cannot be called 
>,aduc~ira, according to Eumarila, if they can be attributed to 
greed or some euch base motive and should not be looked upon 
as Dharma, Gautama, *** Ap. Dh. S. and the Bhagavata-pura- 
na remark that oven groat men were guilty of violations of 
Dharma and defiant excesses, that those great men incurred no 
Bin (got over tbo ciTccts of such violations) on account of their 
being endowed with eminent laptis ( spiritual merit due to auster- 
ities ) but that otbora of later ages following their examples and 
treading tbo same path would sink ( into hell). KumSrila cites 
twelve such instances of lapses, explains them away or says they 
were duo to wrath or other passions and were not intended by 
the authors (of those acts) as dharma and are not looked upon 
as sistacara by modern men. The twelve instances are: Praja- 
pati who became enamoured of bis own daughter (Dsas, 
Kumarila), Indra is described as the jara (paramour) of 
(night, according to Kumarila’s explanation); Vasistha tbrougn 
grief for the slaughter of his hundred sons by a demon 
lated suicide ; Vitvamitra who became oflSciating priest 
Trisanku that had become a oSndala through a curse; 
who, when he occupied the position of Indra, made approM 
to Sacl, wife of Indra and was transformed into an 
reptile), PurQravas, when separated from UrvasI, thought of^ 
(by hanging &c.); Krsna-dvaipayana who was 
tuaDhrahmacarin raised sonson the 
Vicitravlrya; Bhisma, though unmarried 
sacrifices; Dhrtarast ra, though congenitally him , P — ___ 

OTwm: i awr u U- That by 

EH t»3xniir ^ « haihim ^ and minO af* 

^anSySoa and other practices the impurities of the senses 

cleared away is stated by Mann VI. 71. 
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sacrifices which blind men are nob authorised to do ( compare 
Jai. VI. L 43); five Pandavas marrying one DraupadI; Yudhi- 
sthira who prevaricated and thereby caused the death of Drona, 
hisbrahmana guru; Krsna and Arjuna are described in the 
Mahabbarata as drunk with wine (‘ubhau madhv3savaksibau 
drstaume Ketavarjunau’ in Udyogapaiva 59. 5) and married 
their maternal uncle’s daughters ; ESma performed Aivamedha 
by associating a golden image of Sits with him. 


Kumarila displays great ingenuity in explaining away 
most of these transgressions by plausible and specious argu- 
ments, by relying on the great tapas in some cases ( such as about 
Visvamitra) and in some cases by downright denial (as in the 
case of Subhadra being the sister of Krsna).*”*! Those interes- 
ted may refer for all these instances and their explanations by 
Kumarila to H. of Dh. Vol. HI. pp. 845-848. 


One interesting adhiharana is the Holakadhikarana { Jai. I. 
). It is said that Holaka should be observed by the 
easterners, Ihninaibuka by Southerners, Hdvrsabhayajna by 
northerners. The established conclusion is that such observances 
are meant for all (and not merely for persons of the East or 
South &c. ), If they are fit to be done by^®* easterners or souther- 
ners (there is no reason why these should not be observances fit 

for aU) The general rule about Vedic vidhis is that they are 

a restricted 

ledio text slwuld be inferred in the case of the above observa- 

851-853 for detailed explana- 
and 4 22 S'” T PP- 237 ff. The DayafahSgaT n. 40 

person acquirer and with reference to a 

?? property without detriment to the ancestral 
estate and explains the purpose of the Hoteksdhikarana 

wriJs on^DhSf ^ frequently mentioned by 
Alters on D harmasastra. Visvarupa on Yaj. I 53 quotes the 

cf Tfhnt lo expect from j r- -*^ 24 ^. This is a sample 


jnilTO -3IW 5T . 
* ^ ^ on ^rr. I 53. 

H.n 161 


! or views. 


I. 3. 16 J , 




CHAPTER XXX 


On Mimamsa principles and rules of interpretation' 
in relation to Dharmasastra 


The Pciivatnlmamsa evolved a metliod of its own and a set 
of principles for the interpretation of Vedio texts. It is now 
time to set down and explain some of these principles and rules 
and point out how they have been employed by Dharmasastra 
writers for solving their own difficulties. 


The Mimamsa principles and rules of interpretation fall into 
several groups. There are rules that are concerned only with 
the details of Vedio sacrifices and their inter-relations. The 
most important rule in this field is this that only Vidhis proper- 
ly so called have absolute authority and binding force, while 
what ate called arlhavadas have authority in so far only as they 
form one syntactical whole with the vidhis and as they are 
meant to praise the vidhis, (P. M. S I, a, 7 ) Vidhis and 
Arthavadas are not discussed consecutively, but they are 
scattered over the several chapters of the P. M S. Por example, 
arthavadas are first dealt with in I. 2, 1-18 ( the arthavadsdhi- 
karana ), but in many other places there is a discussion about 
arthavadas as in III. 4 1-9, IH 4. 10, HI 4. 11. IV. 3. 1-3 VI 7 
26-30, X. 8. 5, X. 8, 7 and 8. 


It ^ould not be forgotten that the Mimamsa is not ooncer- 
ne with legislation by the king or a sovereign popular assembly 
it promises to convey correct knowledge of Dharma (meaning 
religious rites and matters connected therewith) and the means 
of arriving at that kuowldge is the Veda itself and the maS 

SlT the v procedure (ihkarla- 

and principal matters in Vedic 


difference between the interpreta- 
states and the M lmamsS rules of interpretation. In the 

On «,= preceding ^ 
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firsb place, statutes are man-made, they express the will of the 
enacting authority, have mostly secular purposes, may be 
amended or even repealed and have to he expounded according 
to the intent of those that made them. But the Mimamsa is 
concerned with the Veda that is deemed eternal and self-existent 
( and not man-made }, that deals with religious matters, cannot 
be amended or repealed and is to he expounded according to the 
intent of the Vedic words. Therefore, though some rules of the 
interpretation of Vedic texts evolved by the PurvamImSmsa are 
identical with or resemble the rules of the interpretation of 
statutes developed in such works as Maxwell’s on ‘ interpretation 
of statutes ’, the author will not enter into any detailed treat- 
ment showing the parallelisms between Mimamsa rules and 
Maxwell’s rules. This task was attempted over fifty years ago 
by Mr. Kishorilal Sarkar in his Tagore Law Lectures published 
in 1909, It would appear ungracious on the part of the present 
author to offer criticisms against a predecessor in the same field 
who wrote more than half a century ago when Mimamsa studies 
by modern educated Indiana were in their infancy. But the 
author cannot help stating that Mr. Sarkar was obsesed by the 
notion that he must show somehow or other that Jaimini’s rules 
of interpretation were not inferior to those of Maxwell’s and 
agreed closely with him. For this purpose he relies often on 
fer-fetohed analogies and employs obscure explanations. In 
several oases it appears that he had not been able to grasp 
correctly what Jaimini and Sahara meant. 


In this work the author is concerned only with the question 
of the influence on Dharmasastra of Parvamlmamsa doctrines 
and rules of interpretation. He has already shown how many 
of the doctrines and technical expressions of the Mimamsa have 
dominated Dharmasastra He would now turn to the rules ot 
interpretation. 


The first rule is that no part of the Veda ( not even a wor ) 
can be treated as anai thaka ( meaningless or purposeless ). « > 
therefore that a very large part of the Veda is treated as art ■ 
vadas intended to praise vidhis. This has 1’®“ “^s 

{ p . 1043 ). The result of t he vital importance attached to vi 

a09S. Vide'his explanation of the words ‘ Vedam 

.npp. 241-242 of h.s work and the remarts of the P"" 

■Db Vol, III, PP, 841-42 and his explanation of (pp, 

?attik«;a' as ’essential act ■ and • non-essential act ' 

Le-lS?) and the explanations of these given above on pp 1231 2. 
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in the PMS and of the assignment of a very subordinate role to 
arthavUdtts (as merely intended to praise) and to mantras (as 
merely ‘ahhidhayaka’) has resulted in this that a small portion 
of the Brahmanas has been held to be of supreme authority, 
while a large part of the Brahmanas and of SamhitSs contain- 
ing mantras has become of secondary importance or of little 
importance. 


The Mimamsa rules of interpretation fall into different 
classes from different standpoints. Some rules are general and 
some are special, Some rules have to do with the proper proce- 
dure to be followed when several texts laying down matters 
relating to the same subject are in conflict by means of the 
application of the technical words sruti, linga, vSkya, prakar- 
ana, sthana and samakhyS ( HI. 3. 14 ) and there are rules about 
adhiksra, atideta, uha, badha, tautra and prasanga. 

Some examples of general rules may first be cited. That 
vidhis alone have special obligatory authority and that artha- 
vadas are authoritative only in so far as they form one 
syntactical whole with the vidhis is a general rule. The rules 
distinguishing between vidhis (properly so called), ntyama 
vidhis and pansafikhyU are general. 


The Mimamsa rule is that where there is a doubt about 
the exact meaning of a part of a passage, it may be determined 
by relying on the remaining parts of the passage. Yide above 
mr the example ‘ he puts down anointed pebbles' &c. (p. 1240). The 
imamsa is very much against assuming conflict among Yedic 
texts and therefore allows an option only if there is no other 

' 1 . on vikalpa above (p. 1250). Another 

general rule is that the singular includes the plural. In the 
Mimamsa It IS caUed 'Grahaikatvanyaya (P. M. S. HI. 1 . 13-15) 
Jn the Jyotistoma sacrifice a nnmher of cups (grahas) filled with 
Soma are offered to deities and drunk at L three sa 

S wi?l T-^ Smti states ' he wipes or cleanses the 

(dasapavilrena 

pnrri U ^ and in the Harsapumamasa it is said ‘hn 
arries a firebrand round the purodasa (cake)'. The questfon is 


' l!ie «orfs of each t ' Ma*v.eU p. 29 

Kr:aonj«.moihor S“ronr' them io 
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whether a single cup ('graham’ is the word used) is to be 
cleansed or a single purodSda is to have a firebrand carried 
round it or whether all cups called grahas or purodasias are to be 
treated as stated. The established conclusion is that all grahas 
are to he cleansed and all purodasas have the firebrand carried 
round them. The singular number is not intended to be insisted 
on. 2097 pjonj tjjjg ^ further general rule is derived by Kumarila 
and others that an attribute of the subject {anuvadsa or 
ucldd!iamSna)^°^ about which something is predicated (udfieya) 
is not intended and should not be insisted upon This is fre- 
Quently relied on in Dharmatastra works Ysj It 121 states 
that the father and son have egual ownership in land, a corrody 
and wealth (gold and silver &c.) acquired by the grand-father 
Here the word ptlamaha is not to be insisted upon and the same 
rule applies to land or wealth acquired by a great-grand-father, 
as the V. M. says. Similarly, when ITaradasmrti says (16. 37 ) 
‘of brothers being undivided religious worship (or rites) are 
one, but if there is a partition then they may have separate 
religious worship'. Hare the proper subject is the word ‘undivided 
persons’, and the word ‘brothers’ is used only as an attribute, 
which is not intended to be insisted on and the same rule 
applies to undivided grand-father, father, sons, uncles and 
nephews. Medhatithi on Manu II. 29 mentions this masiiii. 
The same rule is applied in some cases to gender also i. e. a 
word importing males includes females also For example, Yaj 
IL 182 and Narada ( 8, 40 ff ) lay down certain rules about a dasa 
(male slave). The V M. says that the masculine gender in 
these passages is not intended to be insisted upon, but the rules 


2097 Vide Maxwell (lOlb ed. of 1953) p. 349 for (he proposKioDs that 
words xmpottiBg masenlme geader loclade females aad that the siagnlar 
includes the plural aud vice versa 


2098 TheTuptilia on Ilf 4. 22 remarks ‘ g jljy wiNilra- 

and on X. 3. 39 S5W' 

2099. The ar « says ‘I'tadfsi smtsn 

th.ugasm|p.mwor.er ^(fts subject. 
a:, p 132. ilmaih on eg II 29 says', 

3igmwn?« verses 109-110). 
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apply avail to famale slaves. There are exceptions to these 
rules. The rule about grafias does not apply to camasas ( P . M. 
S in. 1. 16-17 ). This rule that the qualification ( vi^esana ) 
of the subject in a vidhi is not meant to be taken literally and 
emphasized is applied in many other oases. Three verses from 
the Kalikapurana are quoted by Kalpataru ( on vyavah5ra pp. 
210-211 ) and V. M. (pp. 45-46 ) about the performance of an 
ordeal in certain grave charges and this maxim is applied by the 
V.M. there in the words ‘paradararupam viSesanam-avivaksitam- 
abhisapasyanuvadyatvSt’; vide notes to V. M. pp. 83-84. 
But in ‘ pasum^^labheta’, where there is a vidhi about *y§ga 
it must be held that what is laid down is yaga as qualified by 
being made with a male animal and therefore only one paSu 
( and that patu a male ) is to be sacrificed. 


Although the Veda employs the masculine gender (in 
svaigakamo yajeta, 'one desiring heaven should offer a sacrifice’), 
yet Jaimini establishes ( in VI. 1 6—16 ) that even women are 
included and have a right to offer a yaga. Jaimini further 
provides that husband and wife should perform a religious right 
in cooperation (VI. 1.17-21), but he provides that where the 
Sruti specifically provides for certain matters to be done by the 
yajani«na«w (the male performer) it is the male alone who can 
perform them as the wife is not equal to the husband in the 
knowledge of mantras and is ignorant and therefore she is 
restricted to the performance of those acts that are expressly 
enjoined for her such as looking at the clarified butter, observing 
Imhinacanja and the like (VI.l 24 ‘tasya yavad-uktam-aslrbra- 
imacaryam-atulyatvat ’. ) The wife also'perfoTms bath and such 


2100 , 


^ 'VimURiRI (part of p. 322. As to 

tWA, I vsji vi!th*v^^ w ' 

vnt. w wm.i ' 

iiaponfif th?r,V'? includes the plural and words 

iiaporiing the masculine gender shall be taken to include females are the 

:hrtra.nihe:e”“'‘^r“'’““ 

'villnotapplj. ““^*'”“8 repugnant in the subject or context the rule 




:* ^ij^hnouvi. 1. 
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acts as applying collyrium,! sipping water (acaimna), observes 
silence till the morning or evening agnihotra is gone through. 
She has her waist girt up with a yoktra (a triple cord of munja 
grass) in DarSapurnamasa and other sacrifices. She has also to 
look upon the clarified butter in the pot with a mantra (Tai. S H.). 
10. 3 ‘mahinam payosyosadhinam rasossi adabdhena tva cakusas 
vek se suprajastvaya ’ ( * thou art the milk of cows, the fluid of 
herbs, with an invincible aye I look on thee for securing good 
progeny ’). The wife was to learn the mantras she had to repeat 
in sacrifices from her father or husband before the husband set 
up the sacred fires (vide H. of Dh. Vol.IT. p. 1041 n). Gradua- 
lly, the wife lost all importance in Vedic sacrifices and came to 
be a mere silent spectator®*®* of all the weary details that had to 
be gone through by the saorificer and the priest. 


In spits of the above restrictions on the wife’s powers about 
Vedic sacrifices many smrti rules apply to women also, though 
the text employs the masculine gender. !B'or example, Manu XI. 
93 provides that a brahmana, ksatriya and vaiSya should not 
drink swra. This prohibition applies to wives of the members 
of the three varnas according to the Mit. on Tsi. m. 356. 


The P. M. S. holds that the gender and number of a word in 
a vtdhtvW<ya may in certain oases be intended and insisted on. 
For example, in PMS IV. 1. 11-16 it is established that the Agnl- 
somlya animal to be sacrificed in Jyotistoma as prescribed in 
the words ‘ yo diksito yad agnisomlyam paium-alabhati ’ ( that 
the person who has undergone dlksa and ofiers the animal to 
Agni and Soma ) is only one and that the words in the Asiva- 
medha * he ofiers kapinjalas to the season of spring , the 


2104. The Paddhati in the Com. on mnVT IV. 13 remarks 

ST i fra 

R^fiu 1 f| fri^rvi h» on VI. i. 24. ^ 

2105. moupr ; this occurs 

24. 20 and Sra Tf. HI. 14. 1. This is embodied in ^ * 

1 31-46. The plural Kapinjalan IB satisfied by offering three as t^ owes 
number. To offer a thousand would not yield more abundant reward, smce 
only a single provision is made and not several alternate n umbers. 
remarks < 

It is referred to ’in ira »!• I- 2 281 ' n— 

fifPn monvmi 

ff.: ‘usn'! 

then 
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kapifijala birds to be offered' are only three ( and not one nor two 
nor more than three ) Similarly, the gender in the passage ‘he 
sacrifices in the morning in spring an animal with dark coloured 
neck to Agni, in summer in the noon an animal of different 
colours, in the autumn in the afternoon a white animal to 
Bchaspati it is a female animal that is offered because immedia- 
tely thereafter the words ‘ they become pregnant’ occur, Bharma- 
tSstra works often say that the masculine gender used in many 
tests excludes women. For example, the Agnipurana**®® (175. 
59-61), when dealing with the rules to be observed in all vratas 
in general, provides that the person undergoing vrata should 
take a bath, should worship the golden images of the deities of 
the hratas, perform japa and homa and at the end of the vrata 
make gifts according to his ability and should feed 24, 12, 5 or 
only three vtpras. The N. S. quotes this from Prthvicandra and 
observes that as the masculine gender ’ viprah ’ is employed only 
males of the brahmana class are to be fed and not women. 


As against this, when Hemadri quoting Padma says ‘If 
a woman is pregnant, freshly delivered, or is ill and becomes 
impure, she should get her v)ata performed through another and 
when she becomes pure she may observe it personally,’ the N. S. 
remarks that this applies to men also when they are impure, 
since the gender here is not intended to be emphasized. 

There are MlmSmsa rules about the interpretation of words 
and also about sentences. First a few of the rules about words 
may be illustrated ( 1 ) Sahara in the very first sentence of his 
bhasya propounds the principle that as far as possible the words 
m the sutras of Jaimini and in the Veda are to be understood in 
^ sense m which they are understood in popular usage and not 

bv^JeSf « propounded 
‘h-xrhs • Sl-'2 in connection with the meaning of 

Hern ‘Icutthebar/Jts as an abode for gods’. 

E 0 n«B nf ° ^ primary 

handful of kusa grass’ and not in a secondary sense 
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words between the primary and secondary senses of a word it is 
proper to hold that the primary sense is to be taken for the 
business in hand’. Again, on L 3. 30 Sahara saya^o’ that the 
•words are the same as in the Veda and popular use and the 
meanings are the same. 


As regards the setting up of Vedic fires, the Tai. Br.H.4 
and Ap. St. V, 3. 18 prescribe different seasons for men of the 
three and add that a 'rathakara should set up Vedic fires 
in toe rainy season The question arises whether the word 
ratUakfira in these passages means a person of that caste (i. e, 
whether It is to be taken in the popular sense) or whether it 
refers to any one of any varna who manufactures chariots (i.e. 
the etymological sense ), The established conclusion is that the 
popular sense is to be taken ahd not the etymological (P, M.S, 
^^•1* ^4-50). In the case of the lathakara the mantra for 
adham. ( setting up of Vedic fires ) is ‘ rbhunSm tva ’ ( Tai. Br. 1 1. 
4. 8 ). Though not belonging to one of toe three higher varnas, 
the rathak&ra could repeat that mantra because the l§ruti ex- 
pressly authorized him to do so, but he was not entitled to 
upanayana. The P. M. S. (VI. 1,50) held that the rathalUia 
(meutioned in the Tai. Br. and Ap. £lr.) was a caste called 
Saudhanyana which is neither fiudra nor one of the three higher 
varnas but is slightly inferior to them. Vide H. of Dh. Vol. H pp. 
45—46. The S. Kau. argues that if once the right of a Hindu 

2^08. wrJuufyy: i on iii, 1. 1. The seme 

words occur in the nfrvnsy on ut!^ 4 on <it. VI. 3. 46 as 

5 ^ oo same p. 293. 

on S, IV 3, 12 employs the same words as the first qnotntion 
from Sahara. Vide on HI 2.1-3 In Umatd Bahadur V Udatchani 

1. L. R. 6 Cal. 119 B ) at p 126 ( where (he question was whether the 
word * sapinda * defined by the Mitaksara in the acSra section as a person 
connected by particles of one body can be taken for purposes of {nbcrttance 
as persons connected by the olTering of funeral oblations ) it is stated * it is a 
■well understood rule of construction among the authors of the InstiWles of 
Hindu Law that the same word must be taken to have been used in one and 
the same sense throughout a work, unless the contrary is esprossly Indi- 
cated.’ Vide Ramchandrit V Vinayah L. R. 41 . 1. A. 290 where the ahoic 
passage in the Calcutta case is quoted with approval at pp 3Q3-304. 

2109. y iTsr w-^ l F T tjy i^twif g-fk ' on I 3- 3®- 

2110 ST w uiS3mJFwr»nlstifara5iu>mW%irf9 vzk i atssfnrf 
nfq s;sraH4sswareu4it4iv>ranr*»wi5 ' nastrasi 

ya i Husa qp. n iaaq i 4f. p. ifis. 
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widow to adopt is conceded, the mere fact that she is not entitled 
to repeat Vedic mantras in general cannot deprive her of that 
right and that it is possible to hold, as in the case of the ratha- 
kara, that she can repeat the specific mantra required in adop- 
ting a boy. The Tai. S. IV. 5. 4. 2 separately mentions several 
craftsmen such as tnksan, rathaksra, kulala, karmara &o. From 
Atharvaveda HI. 5.6 and Vaj. S. 30. 6 ( medhayai rathakaram 
dhairyayataksanam) it appears that the rathakara held a good 
position in the then society. 


A word is to be understood in that shade of its meaning 
that is appropriate to the act in hand. For example, Sruti says 
' he cuts off with sruva, he outs off with a knife, he outs off with 
the hand’ (the same verb ‘ avadyati’ being used for all the acts ), 
The question is whether one is to out all offerings, whether liquid 
or solid, whether of flesh or other substances, with sruva ladle or 
whether he is to employ the method or implement appropriate 
for each i. e. clarified butter should be taken from a pot and 
offered by means of a sruva ladle, flesh should be cut off with a 
knife and offered, and hard or thick things (like fuel sticks) 
should be offered with the hand. The conclusion is that one is 
to offer in the way most appropriate to each kind of offering. 
Ihis 18 called ‘samarthyadhikarana’ (PMS. I. 4. 25). The V. 
M. relies on this when dealing with the homa prescribed by 
Fitamaha tot all ordeals in the words ‘homa should be offered in 
the tour directions with clarified butter, boiled rice and fuel 
sticks &c and declares that the homa of clarified butter should 
be made with sruva ladle, ofhavis (i.e. ‘boiled rice &c’) with 
snic and of fuel sticks with the (right) hand, on account of the 

offerings and sharply 
Dayatattva provided th^t 
ly )^ A oii ^ together (and not separate- 

y j- A similar rule is app lied to the ten sacrificial implements 

ffi. ^ 1. 8. 25 : 5:^ quotes 

Int i, 6 loisuTT '■ This 
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onamGrated in Tai. S. 1. 6. 8, 2 ,viz. sphya (the wooden sword), 
the potsherds &c. Here the Parvapaksa is that one may employ 
any one of these for any purpose required in the sacrifice , the 
establidied conclusion ( PMS HL 1 11, and IV, 1. 7-10 ) is that 
the enumeration of ten implements is a mere anuoada and is 
hot to be understood as the parvapaksa states, but each is to ha 
employed for the purpose for which the Vedic texts prescribe it 
( such as one cooks the purodaia on potsherds, pounds grains in 
mortar and pestle ). Vide H. of Dh, vol. II. p, 985 n. 2233 for 
ten implements of saorifica and others that are required and 
p, 1232 above for their disposal. 


One and the same word must not be used in two senses in 
the same sentence, that is, in the primary sense and also in the 
figurative sense, This maxim is relied upon by the D5ya- 
bhaga. When brothers (sons of the same mother) come to a 
partition, smrti texts ( like Vaj, II 123 ) prescribe that the mother 
takes a share equal to that of a son On this theDayahhaga 
remarks that the word ‘mata’ (in Yaj II. 123 and others) pri* 
manly means a real mother (janani, that gives birth ) and this 
smrti rule has no application to the step-motber, since it is 
improper to hold that the same word once used in a sentence 
has a primary and a secondary sense at the same time. But 
it must be pointed out that all Dbarma^astra works^ do not 
observe this rule Apar5rka(p 730) on Taj 11.123 (pitur-fird> 
hvam vibhajatam mStapyamSam samam haret) includes the stop- 
mother under the word 'mats’ following a text of Vyasa. Tho 
Mitaksara interpreting Taj. II. 135 about ohstractiblo heritage 
stating the order of succession as wife, daughters, parents, 
brothers, their sons, provides that full brothers first 
default of them half brothers, in default of the last, full brothers 


also. SIgtfWTV to his bba'jya OD Brahmasiitra Ti *1. ^ P —-rams- 
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sons. The V. M. disagrees with this and says that the word 
‘ brother’ primarily means ‘full brother’ and only secondarily 
’half-brother’, that, as it is not allowable to use a word like brother 
in two senses in the same passage, in default of full brother his 
son succeeds ( and not half-brother as the Mit provides ). The 
primary sense of a word is got by ‘ ahhidha the secondary sense 
by ‘laksana’*”® and sometimes a third sense called suggested 
sense is said to be due to vyanjanS. These are the three vrltis 
(functions ) of a word. 

One of the rules about the interpretations of words is con- 
tained in P.M S L 3. 8-9. Sahara cites three instances of words"'® 
viz earn made fromyavas, sandals made of boar skin, a cane mat. 
The words yava, laraha and i^elasa are respectively employed 
by some people in the sense of ‘priyangu’ (long pepper), dark 
bird (crow) and jambu (blackberry). The prima facie view 
insists that one may use those words in any one of the two 
senses. The Siddhanta is that those words must be used in the 
sense in which the Veda (or sastra) or Vistas employ them i, e, 
the usage of learned Aryan people is to be followed where words 
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boy is fire) is an example o£ rfWrtf:i% (possession of equality common to 
both), jfloir IS a variety of which latter ocenrs m a far larger number 
of cases The boy has some of the qualities (got) of fire such as very brown 
colour and the like and therefore here the word ■ fire' is applied to the boy 
in a CguratUe sense. 
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may have two or more senses. As in several other cases 
Kumarila does not like Sahara’s explanation and proposes two 
other explanations, viz, one being that the sutras relate to the 
word *pllu ’ used in the sense of a tree and nileccfeas employ it in 
the sense of elephant. The meaning of the word in smrtis is a 
tree and that should be followed. Hera ‘Saetrasthah’ means 
'the sense given to the word in the Sastra i, e. smrti’. Another 
meaning he sees into those shtras is the comparative strength 
of smrti and acara. This adhtkarana is relied upon by Vitvarupa 
on Yaj (I. 235) on the question, of the primary meaning of 
the word &addha which ho states is ‘pindadana’ (offering balls 
of boiled rice to the manes ) and not feeding brShmanas. Tbs 
ParStiara-madhavIya refers to Paratara-smrti ( VX 70-71) about 
the food cooked from rice in such quantities as measuring an 
a4ha1ca ***’ or drona and rendered unclean hy being pecked by 
crows or touched by dogs and smelt by asses and provides that 
the measures a^liaka and dram were to be taken as those known 
from tastras and not those known among mleochas. 


Another rule (PMS I. 3, 10 ) about words is that words, 
though of foreign origin, that are in vogue in Sanskrit, are to 
be understood in the sense which they have in the foreign 
language and one should not think of an attempt to derive them 
with the help of Nirakta and grammar. Sahara cites four such 
words viz pika ( ouofcoo), nema (half ), tamarasa (lotus), seta 
( circular wooden vessel ). 


Another rule about words is that where a single substanM 
connected with several attributes is concerned in an aotion law 
down for being carried out, all of these attributes shou 
taken to refer to the same one substance (PMS HI. 1 13 )■ 

Tai. S. prescribes ‘he purchases Soma with a heifer one o 
and having brown eyes and reddish in colour . Hwe 
words ‘pingafcsl’ and ‘ekahayanl’ yield a good ® 

meaning, are in the same case and so refer to the same su 

aU7. For adhaka. drona and other measures of corn, vide H. oJ Vi. 
vol n. p. 881 n. 2053, vol HI. p. 124 n. 165. 
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(heifer in case). But the word ‘arunaya’ (of red colour) 

causes a doubt viz. whether it should be separated from the other 
two words in the sentence and taken in the sense of ‘any 
reddish substance such as a piece of cloth' or whether it should 
he connected with the verb (he purchases), should thus be 
subordinate to the purchase and should be taken as referring to 
the one year old heifer. This last is the established conclusion. 
How Soma is to be purchased does not follow from any other 
text Therefore, in such a case several subsidiaries can be laid 
down in one injunction. If ‘arunayS’ be taken as referring to 
any red substance such as a piece of red cloth this one sentence 
would have to be divided into two vidhis ‘he should purchase 
with a red piece of cloth’ and ‘he ^ould purchase with a brown- 
eyed (heifer) one year old*. This would he a fault called 
' vakyabheda’. This nyaya is explained by the MadanapErijata 
pp. 88-89 and AparSrka ( p. 1030 ) makes use of it in explain- 
ing the correct import of the words of the Br. Up, IV. 4. 21 ‘ tam- 
etam vedanuvaoanena btahmana vividisanti’ by saying that 
whan the highest object in view is one but the subordinate 
elements are different these latter are to be lumped together. 


Another rule about words is evolved by what is called 
‘nisadasthapatinyaya’ (PMS VI I 51-52), It is stated that 
the hit in whic h an offering of boiled rice is made to Rudra is 

21^. 5 , 4 i u. m. i. 12-; 
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ono that should bo performed for nisada-sthapati. A nisada Is 
n person born of a brahmana father and Sudra mother (vide 
Manu X 8 ), Ho does not belong to ono of the three higher 
varnas. Sthapati means ‘ chief or leader The question whether 
the compound word means ‘ a nisada who is a chief ( that ie a 
karmadhSraya compound) or whether it means ‘the ruler of 
nisadas’ who may not necessarily be a nisada himself but may he 
a ksatriya (i. e. whether one should take the word as'sasthl- 
tatpurusa’ as ‘nisadanam sthapatih’} The conclusion is that 
a karmadhSraya is more powerful than a tatpumsa, since in 
the former both the words may be directly connected with the 
verb ( nisSdascSsau sthapatisoa, tarn yajayet). The V. M, makes 
use of this * maxim The Saunaka-smrti authorizes dudras to 
adopt a son, yet some writers like Hudradhara, author of 
Suddhivivefca, held that adoption required a homa with mantras 
and as a fiudra could not repeat vedic mantras he could not 
adopt. To this V, M. replies that his power to adopt a son being 
established by Saunaka’s emrti all that is required is that he 
may got the homa performed through a brahmana. The Bhfimatl 
on Sankara's bhssya on V, S. 1. 3. 15, where the meaning of the 
word ‘ brahmaloka ' in Chandogya-Up, VHI 3 , 2 is in question, 
says that the nisadasthapatinyaya applies and so ‘brahmaloka’ 
means ‘brahma as the goal’ and not ‘the world of brahma. 
Manu XT. 54 enumerates five Mahapatakas (deadly sins), one 
of which is ‘ gairvanganagama ’ ( sexual intercourse with 
gurvangana ). Commentators have differed about the meaning 
of this word, some like Bhavadeva in Prayascittaprakarana 
stating that, following nisadasthapatinyaya, the word must be 
dissolved ns a Karmadharaya compound ( gumh or gurvl oasau 
angana ca), the meaning being one’s own mother, while many 
others dissolve it as a tatpurusa compound meaning ‘8“™“ 
gurunam angana’ (which would then .include 
an elder brother’s wife and teacher’s wife &c. ). Vide E. oJ v . 
voL nX pp. 23-25 for a discussion of this. 

Prabhakara held that no word was significant in faolation, 
but that words became significant when joined together^ 
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^ ThBrsfoie he and his foUowera ware called ‘anvitS- 

who held that words have different senses of then own and ften 
to "ne in a sentence and yield a further sense of the 
2enoe. These latter were called * abhihitanvyavadinah . 
vSe notes to Sahityadarpana (L. H.. X) pp. f f ^ 
tions of these two terms by the present writer ( ed. of 19&b 

Let us now turn to the interpretation of vakya ( sentence). 
The TJgweda and the Samaveda are metrical and therefore there 
is generally no difficulty in arriving at what constitutes in 
them one syntactical unit (vakya), 

Yajurveda is in prose Therefore, PMS ( IL 1. 46 ) defines 
what makes one vakya by stating that when a numhei of words 
serve a single purpose, but if one or a few of those words are 
separated from the rest, the latter words are incomplete in 
effecting a purpose and stand in need of the words separated, 
then all these words make one vakya. An example is the 
mantra ' I offer thee, that art dear to Agni, at the command of 
God Savitr with the arms of Aiivins, with the hands of Pusan’. 
This is one sentence, the purpose of which is nirvSpa ( offering ), 
For other definitions of lakya, vide the authors notes on 
Sahityadarpana (H. Dp. 34. For constituting words into a 
sentence with an understandable meaning expectancy 
(akanksa), compatibility (yogyata) and proximity (sannidhi) 
are required, particularly the first. For example, Sankaracarya 
on T. k 1. 4 3 says that without akanksS there is no cognition 
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one that ehould be performed for nisada-sthapati. A nisilda Is 
a person born of a brabmana father and gudra mother ( vide 
Mann X, 8 ). He does not belong to one of the three higher 
varnas. Sthapati means ‘ chief or leader The question whether 
the compound word means ‘ a nisada who is a chief ( that is a 
karmadhSraya compound) or whether it means ‘the ruler of 
nisadas’ who may not necessarily be a nisada himself but may be 
a ksatriya ( i. e. whether one should take the word as ‘ sasthl- 
tatpurusa’ as ‘nisadanam sthapatih’) The conclusion is that 
a karmadharaya is more powerful than a tatpurusa, since in 
the former both the words may be directly connected with the 
verb (nisadaScSsau sthapatisca, tarn yajayet). The V. M. makes 
use of this ‘maxim’. The Saunaka>smrti authorizes Sudrasto 
adopt a son, yet some writers like Rudradhara, author of 
Suddhiviveka, held that adoption required a homa with mantras 
and as a Sudra could not repeat vedic mantras he could not 
adopt. To this V. M, replies that his power to adopt a son being 
established by Saunaka’s smrti all that is required is that he 
may get the homa performed through a brahmana. The Bhamatl 
on Sankara’s bhasya on V. S I. 3, 15, where the meaning of the 
word ‘ brahmaloka * in Chandogya-XTp. VIII. 3. 2 is in question, 
says that the nisadasthapatinyaya applies and so ‘ brahmaloka ’ 
means ‘brahma as the goal’ and not ‘the world of brahma.' 
Manu XI. 54 enumerates five Mahapatakas ( deadly sins ), one 
of which is * gurvanganagama ' ( sexual intercourse with 
gurvangana }. Commeutators have differed about the meaning 
of this word, some like Bhavadeva in PrayaSoittaprakarana 
stating that, following nisadasthapatinyaya, the word must be 
dissolved as a Karmadharaya compound ( guruh or gurvi cSlsau 
angana ca), the moaning being one’s own mother, while many 
others dissolve it as a tatpurusa compound meaning ‘ guror or 
gutunam angana’ (which would then. include a step-mother, 
an elder brother’s wife and teacher’s wife &o. ). Vide H. of Dh. 
vol. in. pp. 23-25 for a discussion of this. 

Frabhakara held that no word was significant in isolation, 
but that words became significant when joined together in a 
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sentence. Therefore, lie and his followaie were called 'anvitS- 
bhidhanavadinah ‘ as opposed to Ktunarila and his followers 
who held that words have different senses of their own and then 
they combine in a sentence and yield a further sense of the 
sentence. These latter were called ' abhihitanvayavadina^i 
Vide notes to Sahityadaipana (I., IL, X) pp. 86-88 for explana- 
tions of these two terms by the present writer ( ed. of 1956 }. 


Let us now turn to the interpretation of vdhya ( sentence). 
The ftsveda and the SSmaveda are metrical and therefore there 
is generally no difficulty in arriving at what constitutes in 
them one syntactical unit (vakya). But much of the Krsna 
Yajurveda is in prose Therefore, PMS ( IL 1. 46 ) defines 
what makes one vakya by stating that when a number of words 
serve a eingle purpose, but if one or a few of those words are 
separated from the rest, the latter words are incomplete in 
effecting a purpose and stand in need of the words separated, 
than all these words make one vakya. An ev ample is the 
mantra ‘ I offer thee, that art dear to Agni, at the command of 
God Savitr with the arms of AMns, with the hands of Pusan*. 
This is one sentence, the purpose of which is nirvSpa ( offering ), 
For other definitions of vakya, vide the author’s notes on 
Sihityadarpana (H. 1) p, 34. For constituting words into a 
sentence with an understandable meaning expectancy*^** 
(akahksi), compatibility (yogyata) and proximity (sannidhi) 
are required, particularly the first. For example, Sankaraoarya 
on V. S. L 4 3 says that without Skauksa there is no cognition 
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that the words form a vaJcya. The word elcavalcyata occurs in 
V. S. ni. 4. 24 and conveys that there is a twofold akanksa viz. 
grammatical as well as psychological. It is the listener or 
reader who has, on hearing or reading a word, a desire to know 
another idea or word to get a complete sense. When several 
sentences, each conveying its own sense as far as it goes, are 
brought together having regard to the fact that one of them may 
be principal and the others auxiliary, they form one syntactical 
whole. This shows that sentences are of two kinds, vakyas and 
mahavakyas, as the Sahityadarpana puts it. 

It follows from the definition and the bhasya thereon that, 
in order to constitute a vakya, three conditions are necessary 
viz, ( 1 ) there must be a number of words uttered or put down 
together (padasamuha), (2) the words must have an expect- 
ancy for each other ( i. e. if a word in the collection is dropped 
no complete sense can be had ), ( 3 ) all the words must serve 
one purpose or convey together one meaning ( arthaikatva, aco, 
to another view ). It is not absolutely necessary that the words 
in order to form a vakya must be in close proximity. Even if 
some words intervene there may be a sentence, provided there 
is akanksa between the words. Sahara on PMS IV. 3.11 illus- 
trates this well as stated in the note. In the verso quoted 
* pa^yasi ’ is to be conneoted with ‘ jaradgavam though several 
other words intervene. Though there is proximity (sannidhi) 
between ‘pinaksi’ and ' jaradgavam’ they do not form a sentence 
as there is no capacity as also akanksa between the two. The 
upshot is that sannidhi (proximity) of words is generally 
required to form a sentence, though not necessarily required in 
every case. 

The different parts of a mantra text, meant to serve different 
purposes, may be regarded as distinct sentences. Por example, 
the mantra in Tai, Br, ( HI. 7. 5 ) ‘I make an agreeable 
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aeaii (or abode) for tbee (0 cake 1), I prepare it as a very happy 
one with a stream of clarified butter ; do sit thereon with pleased 
mind, be established in ambrosia, O sacrificial essence of rice . 
These are two sentences, the first part being concerned with 
making a seat, the latter part being concerned with depositing 
the puro4aiao-D the seat. Similarly, in the passage ‘I (out) 
thee ( O palata branch ) for food, I ( wash or rub ) thee for vigour ’ 
there are two different sentences, that are independent of each 
other, as the Sat Br. employs these with the words *he cuts 
the palata*‘“ branch with the words * for food (I out) thee he 
washes it with the words ‘for vigour thee’. The same rule applies 
to the tan different clauses ‘ayuryajnena kalpatam, ptano 
yajfiena kalpatam’ in Tai. S I 7. 9. 2. They are all different 
sentences. 

The doctrine of Vakyabheda plays a very important part 
in Mlmamsa as well as in Dharmasastra. Vakyabheda literally 
means ‘split of sentencea’. Whan the sentences are equally 
independent and one sentence does not require or espect words 
from the other sentence to complete it, they should be treated as 
separata sentences. This is one sense of ‘ Vakyabheda. ’ Another 
and more frequent sense of Vakyabheda is as follows : The under- 
lying principle of vakyabheda is that one and the same text 
cannot be construed as laying down two separate vidtits (pres- 
criptions) or that when a certain matter has already been 
prescribed and then several auxiliary matters are to be prescri- 
bed, prescribing all the auxiliaries in one sentence would 
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give rise to the fault of vakyabheda (syntactical split of 
sentence ), In Tai. S there is the following passage ‘ the sacri- 
ficial post is to he of udumbara tree, the udumhara ( tree ) is 
vigour, cattle is vigour ; he obtains for him ( the sacrificer ) by 
means of vigour urj ( i. e. by udumhara post ) vigour ( i. e, cattle) 
for the attainment of vigour’. This is one syntactical whole 
( vakya). If it he said that there is a vidhi prescribing the use 
of udumhara post in a sacrifice and that there is also another 
vidhi about the fruit viz securing vigour (i e. cattle) ; this would 
give rise to vakyabheda Therefore there are no two vidhis 
in the sentenoa but only a vidhi and an arthavSda (praise).^® 
Sankaracarya on V. S. III. 3 57 remarks ‘ ekam hidam vakyam 
Vais-^naravidyavisayam paurvaparyalocanat pratiyate ... eka- 
vakyatavagatau satyam vakyabheda-kalpanasyanyayyatvat.’ 
This is said with reference to the first aspect of the idea of 
Vakyabheda. 

The basic idea underlying the latter sense of vakyabheda 
is this. If an act or a substance or a secondary matter has 
already been the subject of a vidhi and if concerning the act 
( or substances &c ) a number of other matters ( actions, subs- 
tances &c. ) are ^enjoined in one sentence, there would be 
vakyabheda (i. e there would have to be a separate vidhi 
for each of the other matters relating to what has already 
been the subject of a vidhi ) On the other hand, if an action, 
substance or a guva is enjoined for the first time along with 
several secondary matters in one sentence, there would be no 
fault of vakyabheda 1 e. in a single vakya however long or 
containing many matters, if there is a single vidhi there is no 
fault. If, in the passage quoted on p. 1258 above ‘ one desir- 
ing prosperity should offer in sacrifice a white animal to Vayu’, 
one were to hold that first there is to be a vtdhi about prosperity 
as the fruit or reward, there would be two vidhis and so the fault 
of vakyabheda, but if one holds that the vidhi is only concerned 
with offering a white animal and what follows ‘ vayurvai ksepis- 

tha bhutim gamayati ’ is merely an arthavada ( praise of the 

preceding vidhi), there is no vakyabheda. The fault of vakya- 
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bheda arises when more vidhis than one are held to occur in the 
same vakya. 

A few examples must be cited to illustrate the principle of 
valajahheda. A simple example is ‘graham sammarsti’. If one 
were to interpret this as meaning ‘he is to clean the cup ’ and also 
as meaning that only a single cup is to be cleaned there would 
be vakyabheda. Therefore, it was decided that the singular 
number in ‘graham’ is not to be insisted upon and cleaning of 
all cups was to be resorted to; otherwise there would he two 
vidhis viz. ‘graham sammrjyat* and ‘ekam-eva sammrjyat’. 
Sahara quotes { on PMS 1. 3. 3 ) a srufi ‘ one who has a son and 
whose hair is dark should consecrate the vedio fires Agnyddhana 
is laid down by sruti texts such as Tai. Br. 1. 1. 2. 6, §at 11, 1. 2. 
Therefore, the above text only lays down certain subsidiary 
matters about it A man may have dark hair but no son or he 
may have a son when his hair is turning grey. Therefore, if 
that sentence is meant to prescribe both attributes (having a son 
and also having dark hair), there would be two distinct vidhis 
in the same whja, that is, there would be the fault of vSkya- 
bheda, which has to ha avoided. Therefore, that sentence must 
be understood as indicating a certain age viz. he must not bo a 
mere boy (at the time of agnyadhSna) but of an age to bear a 
son, nor very old (when hair turns grey), i. e.he must be neither 
too young nor too old at the time of agnyadbana. A laksana as 
regards the words ‘ jataputrah’ and ‘krsnakesah’ is resorted to 
and lateana is only a fault as to a word, while vakyabheda is a 
fault of a sentence and therefore laksana should be preferred to 
vakyabheda. The V.M. quotes (p.1 15 ) the verse of Mann «« 

immf I p, 551 on n, a 26 . 
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IX. 142 ‘tlie son given alinll not bavo ( share } the family name 
{gotra) and the wealth ( nktka) of his natural father; the 
( cake offered to dcooased ancestors ) follows the family name and 
the wealth; of him who gives (his son in adoption) the svarlha 
( obsequies ) cease ( so far as that son is concerned ) After citing 
the above smrti passage 'one having a son* and another text 
for the position of the sacrificial post (vide PMS HI. 7. 13-14) 
with reference to the altar, the V. M. holds that one should not 
merely emphasize the words gotta, riLtha, jnmfa and svadha used 
by Manu and take them literally hut should bold that the 
verse contains a laksana ( indicated meaning ); it indicates the 
cessation of all those consequences that are duo to connection 
with the pinda in the case of the natural father and Manu says 
nothing about the property taken by a son before he is given in 
adoption into another family. 

Another illustration of vakyahheda can he cited from the 
law of re-union. The Mit., Dlyahhaga and Sm. 0. (on Vyavahara 
p. 302) quote a text **33 of Brhaspati ‘that man who being once 
separated from his father, brother, or paternal uncle again dwells 

{Continued from last page) 

aatnral {amtly that bad become vested ia him before adoptioc. That 
decision bolds that Manu laid down tno propositions, viz (1) a man 
forfeits by adoption into another family tbe property that once belonged 
to the family and that became vested in bim before adoption, (2) A person 
given in adoption into another family docs not, after the adoption, take any 
property of the famiiy to %bicb he belonged but whose connection with the 
family ceased after adoption. These are two distinct propositions and to 
hold that Manu's text is capable of these tno propositions is liable to tbe 
fanlt of Vahyabheda. The V M (p. 115 ) further relics on the construction 
of another vcdic text 'He Gxes half of the yiipa inside tbe vedi and half 
outside it.' This ia interpreted by PMS III. 7. 13-14, Sahara and the 
Tantravartiha as merely indicating a certain region for the fixing of the 
yupa and that the words are not to be taken literally, because in that case 
there would be Vakyabheda. Tbe brings out the meaning clearly. 
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throTigh affection with, them (or any of them) is said to be 
re-nnited with them ( or him /. According to the Mit,, a reunion 
is possible only with father, brother and paternal uncle and with 
no one else, since no one else is mentioned in the text of 
Brhaspati. The V. M. does not approve of this limitation and 
says that a re-union is possible with all or any of those that 
participated in the partition and that the three persons, father, 
brother and uncle are mentioned only by way of illustration 
(i. e. there is laksana ). A man may separate not only from the 
three named persons but also from his paternal grand-fp,ther, the 
grandson of his brother and the son of his paternal uncle and 
several other persons and therefore the construction of the text 
of Brhaspati by the Mit. is liable to the fault of vahyabheda, 
since on that interpretation there would be two separate proposi- 
tions viz. ( 1 ) that man is to be called re-united who having 
become separate again stays together with the one from whom he 
separated, (3) one can re-unite only with the father, brother, or 
paternal uncle. Thus there would be two distinct prescriptions 
in one sentence. Therefore, one should have recourse to laksana 
viz. that the three named persons indicate a class of persons 
from whom one may have separated but with whom he then 
stayed together. The Vlramitrodaya ( on Vyavahara ), V. E. 

^p. 605-67 ), V. C. p, 533 hold the same view as that of the 
V. M, 


The Smrticanirika provides that after the death of a man 
when the sons divide, the mother is entitled to a share equal to 
hat of each son if the estate to be divided is not very large, but 
If the estate be very large she is to get as much only as would be 
necessary for her maintenance ( although Yaj. H. 133 and others 

The Madanaratna on 
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words ‘ saTnara amsatn ’ ( equal share) according as the estate to 
be divided is large or small, **** 

There is another principle about sentences called ‘ anusanga ’ 
(elliptical extension) or the extension of a word, phrase 
or clause from a sentence to another or other sentences, 
provided all those sentences are of the same type or form. 
This is one type of amisanga. Another type is where 
each of two or more sentences appears to be complete by itself, 
but there are certain words of a subordinate character in the last 
sentence of a passage which have to be taken up or understood 
in the preceding sentences. This latter is also called anukarsa. 
In the three upasada of Jyotistoma, the first is in honour of 
Agni in which the mantra is 'ya to Agne ayaSaya tanur-varsisthS 
gavharesithogram vaco apavadhim tvesam vaco apSvadhim 
Bvaha ' ; the other two Upasads have the two mantras ' ya te Agne 
rajaSaya’ and ‘ya te Agne haraSaya' which are incomplete and 
in need of complementary words to complete the sentences. The 
conclusion is that the words ‘ Varsistha svaha’ are to be sup- 
plied from the first sentence and not other words from the popular 
language that one may choose. Another passage of the Tai, 

S. is ‘ cit-patistva punatu, vakpatis-tva punatu, devas-tva savita 
punatvacchidrena pavitrena vasoh suryasya raSmibhih’. Here 
the first two dauses appear to be prima facie complete, but when 
we look to the last clause where the word ‘ punatu’ is parti- 
cularised by certain other words, we at once feel that the first 
two clauses also should be connected with the words ‘acohidrena... 
raSmibhih’ and that then they would be quite complete. 
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The V. M. has a long disquieition on the principle of 
anusanga applied by the Mit and Madanaratna to the succes- 
sion to the wealth of one who died re-united. Yaj. II 135-136 lay 
down the order of succession to the wealth of a person dying 
Bonless Yaj. II, 137 deals with succession to the property of a 
forest hermit, an ascetic or a perpetual Vedio student The Mit, 
then holds that Yaj. 11.138 ‘ samsrstinastu samsrstl’ is to be 
construed as an exception to Yaj. II 135-136 and understands 
that the words ‘of one dying without having a son’ (grandson or 
great-grandson) are to be supplied before Taj II. 138 from 11. 136 
{ i. e. there is to be anusanga of the words ‘ svaryatasyaputrasya'. 
The V. M. does not approve of this and states that there is no 
rational ground for applying the principle of anusanga and 
therefore the order of succession to the property left by one 
re-united propounded by V. M. becomes different from that of the 
Mit, The whole discussion is rather abstruse and lengthy and 
the present writer feels that the space required for exposition 
should be saved. Those interested may consult the exhaustive 
notes (pp 365-375) in the edition of the Vyavaharamayukha 
(Poona, 1936 ) on the passages of the V, M. beginning with the 
one in the note below 


This principle of anusanga cannot apply where words of a 
different type intervene between the several sentences. For 
example, when the animal to be offered is killed a long passage 
occurs which contains the**^^ words ‘sam to prano vayuna 
pcohatam, sam yajatrair-angani, earn yajnapatir-asisa’ &o. 
(may your limbs be joined to the worshipful deities and may 
the sacrificer be united to blessing &c ). Here the first clausa is 
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separated from the 3rd clause by a clause in which there are two 
words in the plural while the first and third clauses have two 
words in the singular ; therefore there is no anusanga of the 
words of the first clause into the 2nd and one may employ for 
completing the sense of the 3rd clause some ordinary word from 
popular language (and not the words from the 1st clause). 

Veda enjoins many acts such as performing a yaga, casting 
an oblation into fire, making a gift, milking a cow, melting 
clarified butter &c, but all are not on the same level. Some are 
ptadhana (primary or principal), while others are guna- 
bhata (subsidiary). The acts denoted by words such as 
Prayajas by which some substance is not embellished or not 
made fit or is not produced are primary, while those which 
produce a substance or make it fit ( such as pounding in the case 
of grains of paddy ) are subsidiary. Acts are further classified into 
various groups such as mtija, naimiUtlca or Icamya or as kratvartha 
and purusartha. These have already been explained. Thera 
are six means by which is ascertained the difference or non- 
difference among acts viz. (1) Sabdantara (different words, 
such as yajati, juhoti, da^ti, i. e. yaga, homa, dana are different 
acts ); abhyasa ( repetition ) as in ‘ samidho yajati, tanfina- 
patam yajati’ &o. (Tai. S. U. 6. 1. 1-3), where the word yajati is 
repeated five times and therefore there are five different aots 
prescribed ; (3) sanfchya (number ) as in 'he sacrifices seventeen 
animals to Prajapati’ (Tai. Br. I. 3. 4 3), which are seventeen 
distinct aots; (4) gum (an accessory detail such as the deity 
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or substance in such a passage as ‘ wban curds are put into 
heated milk it turns into curdled solid mass amiksa which is 
offered to Visvodevas and the liquid called vajina is to he offered 
to Vajins, these two being two distinct offerings) ; (5) prakarana, 
( context ). In the sentence ‘ one should offer agnihotra ’ ( Tai. S. 
I. 5. 9. 1 ) there is a vidhi of the daily performance of Agnihotra, 
In the Enudapayinam-ayana it is said ‘he offers agnihotra 
for a month’. Since this last occurs in a different context 
altogether (while the former occurs in the context of Darsa> 
purnamasa), this sentence (from Kundapayinam-ayana) deals 
with a different act from that of the daily Agnihotra. ( 6 ) The 
name (San 3 na) also differentiates acts, since they occur in 
utpattivakya (originative injunction) as in the passage quoted 
in the note below. This technique about determining what 
actions are different on account of the several grounds noted 
above, was employed by Hemadri, the Kalanirnaya and the 
Nirnayasindhu in deciding whether Janmastamivrata and 
Jayanttvrata are really one vrata or separate vratas. Vide pp 
132-133 above. 


It has already been stated above (p, 1228) that there are four 
kinds of vidhis of which viniyogavidhi is one. This last conveys 
the relation between a religious act as principal ( iestn or afigm) 
and «« its auxiliaries ( angas ). This is the concern of the third 
chapter of the P. M. S., which first defines * sesa states why it 
is called ‘siesa’, how it is employed in religious acts, what are 
the means of determining the relation of sesa to sesin and the 
comparative strength of each of the means. 
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Some examples of anga and angin may have to be given 
hero. In ‘ vrlhln proksati’ (he sprinkles rice grains with water) 
the sprinkling ( proksana ) is an aiiga (stands in a subsidiary 
relation to) of rice grains as directly shown by the objective 
base (vrlhln). The proksana (is motivated by) has the purpose 
of contributing to the transcendental result ( the apui m ), since 
what is meant is that if, without the sprinkling of water on the 
rice grains, a saoriflce ( yaga ) were performed, apurva would not 
be brought about. To take another example, ‘ ho takes hold 
of the bridle of the horse with ( the mantra beginning with ) ‘they 
took hold of the bridle of rta ( cosmic order )’. Here the direct 
assertion (^ruti) shown by the objective case in ‘ra&anam’ 
shows that that mantra stands in a subordinate relation to ( is an 
anga of ) the bridle of the horse, since the utterance of it when 
taking hold of the bridle of the horse oHoots a samskara in the 
bridle and taking hold is also an anga of the horse bridle ( which 
is in the objective case ), just as proksana is an anga of rice 
grains. 

It has already been stated that ' Sesa’ means ' what subserves 
the purpose of another ’ and it is &esa of that other ( P. M, S. Ill, 
1. Z ‘l§esah pararthatvat ’ ) and that, according to BSdari (III. 1. 
3) ‘to substances, properties (like reddish colour of a cow), 
samskaras (what makes a person or thing fit for being 
employed in a yaga or for any other purpose ) the word Sesa is 
always applied, while, acc. to Jaimini (III. 1. 4-6) religious 
rites are §esa to the result or fruit ( expressed or implied), the 
fruit IS Sesa to the agent of religious acts and an agent is desa to 
certain acts. The word ‘^esa’is often employed by Dharm- 
asastra works. For example, the Hit. while commenting on 
Yaj II, 118-119 states that the first half of verse 118 is tesa to all 
the rest ( i. e. serves the purpose of the remaining verse and a 
half). The result is ( if the Mit. be followed ) that if a gift is 

2147. ‘ ImSm-agrbbnan rasanam-rlasya-ityasvSbbidbanim-adatto’ , — this 
occurs in Tai, S, V, 1. 2, 1, Tbc words ' imam-agrbfanan rasanam-rtasyn ’ 
constitute a quarter of tbc mantra in Tai, S, IV, 1, 2, 1, 
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acquiiad (by a coparcener) from a grateful Mena who was 
placed under an obligation by spending family ^ 

property is acquired by a gift from a members 
who was paid from the family property for securing the bride for 
that member or if the property of the family lost to it was re- 
covered by a member with the help of ( other paternal estate ), or 
if a member of the family learnt at the expense of the family 
and made gains from that learning, then those kinds of property 
were liable to be partitioned among all members. This view ol 
’ the Mit. was not shared by several other writers and works su^ 
as the Dayabbaga (VI 1. 8). and Vi^arupa Vide H. of Dh. 
Tol m pp. 579-580 for further remarks. 


The P. M. S speaks of six means that are helpful in deter- 
minig, as regards mniyoga-vidhis, what are principal and what 
ate auxiliary when there is a doubt or when there is a conflict. 
They are sruti (direct vedic statement or assertion), linga 
(indirect indication), vakya (syntactical connection or relation), 
prakarana (context), sthana (place or sequence), samSkhya 
(saSjSa, name) Whan several of these come together and refer 
to the same subject each succeeding one is weaker than each 
preceding one, since each succeeding one is more remote than 
each preceding one from the objective ( viz. the viniyoga). P. M, 
S. m 3. 14 is called ‘halsbaladhifcarana’. 


An example where both sruti and linga come in conflict is 
'with the AindrI verse (verse addressed tolndra) he should 
worship the Garhapatya &e’. The verse addressed to Indra*“' 

2150. 

y dr. III. 3. M , sftJWrv means rjandbri^a The cPggrfSs: states ‘ vtWR- 
iawti fg WJWrwsfj^dtV^' and adds ‘jf tresw wnmiw WSVIV: 1 % trif iail^' 
(p 822)_and (p 823); UtV: 

means 

on this ^ (p 241) remarks ‘fmdl wfit 

2151. fSroe: wyndi i d’ m 2,4 

This \ erse occurs in WW, According to some (e. g. u mff t on ^ ^ 111.3. 
25) the Aindriicrse is ^^5 igsjfir I 5 ?. VIII 51 7 and 

inw 3 i. VUI, 2, It is used in sjjjr^ (stBhjram) The words gin and 
have technical senses 10 P.MS III 3. 14. Sruti ordinarily means Veda or 
^ hfl hare and t%^ mean respectively TO gth., 

ikyy I e a ledic word ora passage that is independent (t 0 does 
not Tcqaire any intermediate step to be taken) and linga means (be sugges- 

tU e power oi words Uolh the definitions arc given by the snSuUil’i 
{ Contin’ted c» next P<fg,e ) 
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History of Dharmaiaslra t See. VII, Ch, XXX 

is ‘ nivesanah sangamano vaBanam„.Indro na tasthau samare 
pathlnam’ ( Tai, S, IV. 2. 5. 4). Here the douht arises whether 
one should worship Indra as the word ‘Aindrya’ indicates or 
whether one should worship Garhapatya (as the passage 
directly asserts ) with a verse addressed to Indra, or whether one 
should worship both or whether one should worship either Indra 
or Garhapatya as one likes. The conclusion is that sruti ( direct 
Vedio assertion ) is more powerful than linga On hearing the 
words ‘Garhapatyam upatisthate’ we are directly told by the 
Veda about the worship of Garhapatya. The word ‘Aindrya* 
being in the instrumental (as in ‘ dadhna juhoti’-he performs 
homa with curds) merely supplies a detail (guna) viz. that the 
mantra to be repeated is one addressed to Indra and there is no 
word that directly asserts that Indra is to be worshipped,*’®* Sahara 
on PMS UL 2. 4 explains that even Grarhapatya has some of 
the qualities of Indra and so metaphorically he may be called 
Indra ( as a brave man is called a lion ), since Garhapatya is a 
means of accomplishing yajfia like Indra or Garhapatya may be 
called Indra from the root ‘ind’, and may be taken to mean ‘a 
master or lord*. 

The six means may each come in conflict with all the means 
that follow each of them. Therefore, there will be five cases of 
conflict of sruti with linga ( which has already been described ) 
or with vakya, or prakarana or sthana or samakhya; there will 
be four cases of conflict between linga and vakya or each of the 
three ones ( of the means ) that follow vskya in the sutra, in the 
same way vakya may be in conflict with prakarana and the 
other two ( in all three cases), prakarana may be in conflict 
with sthana or samakhya ( i. e. two cases) and sthana may be in 
conflict with samakhya. So that there are in all fifteen cases of 
conflict of the six means among themselves. We need net 


C Continued from last page ) 

I < SIWt on in. 3. 13 p 825 ; compare mfu | G 

(I. 4. 49), » (11. 3. IS). The word being in tbe 

instmmental conveys the idea of tBWI, vrhile being in the objective 

case at once conveys that it is principal in mnum. 

2152. songtciitJnnw i g;. aft g. in. 2, 4 ; 5 Pit, 

f^ g o iiqc<ti*wiw^ i van rarsV ggjpa: inT »i i; n :<i f5i r g mggev 

grgi I warm ms'n’OEvnV 'j 

on in. 3, 25 
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Only fifteen cases of cottfltd of thene st* 


take iuto account the conflict of one of tke m means with its 
predecessors, since to say tkat linga may be m ^ 

Lti is the same tMng as saying that sruti may be m conflict 
with linga. Yery large apace would have to be devoted rf aU these 
fifteen possible conflicts are to be exemplified from Yedio and 
Dharmatastra texts. Therefore, the author does not essay that 
task. 


Dharmatastra works often utilize this adhikarana 
baiUbala (PMSin.3 14), Por example, the Par. M- quotes^ 
a STuti passage that one should perform the daily evening 
sandiij/a adoration of S-ditya (the sun) with mantras addressed 
to Yaruna and remarks that “Varunibhili (like Aindry§) is 
only linga while, * Adityam-upsthaya* is sruti (direct assertion) 
and therefore the sun is to be worshipped in the evening with 
mantras addressed to Yaruna and refers to the example ‘ aindtya 
gSrhapatyam upatisthate ' for support. 


The fourth adhySya of the PMS deals mainly with the sub* 
lectof piayojya and pratjojaka and kratvartha a,nd purusai tha. 
The latter two have been explained and illustrated above 
(pp. 1333-1235). A few illustrations of the first two may 
be given. The Prayajas have been declared above to be 
kraharlha (p 1233). Therefore, kratu (sacrifice) is the 
prwjojaka ( motivating force ) of Prayajas. The reward {phala, 
svargaor thelike) is the prayojaka of yaga or a purusartha 
rite. That is a prayojaka for the sake of which a man is 
led to perform something by a Yedio exhortatory passage. 
The sentence is 'one should offer the Darsapurnamasa sacri- 
fice for securing svarga’; therefore the reward [svarga and 
the like ) is the prayojaka of Dartapurnamasa-yaga. The 
Injunction to mix curds with milk makes a person do so for 
producing amiksa and not wijina, since this latter arises of it- 


21S3 vtvifiiitviUJirervssmm vuft erswrfSRSVRvbnsinf x^~ 

TO sn I Ipp 29S-299. TOm' refers to qVW (=5 I 25. 19-21) as 

verses la Maharastra even in these days the vedic mantras recited in 
UTTOmn are 5jtlr^ S toi S SitSf and the following nine verses 

(1 c, l?g I, 2S 1-10) 


2154, Compare Sahara on PMS 2V, 1, 1 (athatah kratvarthapuru- 
eirlha^r-jijr^sa ) sr^f aiai r aih - ..<:n9;a isviri l4iei^ !TOTef%riW nnv 

sjwpi i 'ssiKu swu", aruim- urto. i 
irav i 

inn V w mwd , v w stou ' ’ 
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self in preparing amiksa. Therefore, it is fimiksa, being the 
hams in the Vaisivadevayaga that is the prayojaka of the 
Vaisvadevayaga and ya]ina-yaga is not the prayojaka of 
putting curds into milk «ss ( g jy 22-24 ). The result is 
that, if by accident atniksa is destroyed, in order to secure the 
havis ( amiksa ) curds will have again to be put in boiled milk, 
but if vUjiTbi, not being prayojaka, is destroyed, curds need not 
be put into boiled milk again. 

Examples of purusartha acts have been given above (p. 1234) 
such as the Prajapativrata. This chapter (in 2nd pada) deals 
with several cases of pratipattifcarma and arthakarma already 
explained above ( pp 1231-32 ). There are certain substances, 
certain embellishments and subsidiary actions with which 
some phala is associated. For example, it is said ( in Tai S III, 
7. 5. 2 ) ‘ he who has juhu ladle made of parna ( palaSa ) wood never 
hears an evil word about himself’; ‘that he applies collyrium 
( to his eyes ), he injures the eye of his enemy ’ ( Tai. S. VI. 1. 1. 5 ); 
‘That he performs the Prayajas and Anuyajas, that is indeed 
the armour of the sacrifice ’. PMS declares that these texts about 
rewards associated with substances, embelltshments and suh- 
sidieiry acts are really not vidhis about rewards but are mere 
arthavadas, because all these serve the purpose of the principal 
kratu. 

This fourth chapter ( in 3rd pada ) also decides that, al- 
though no reward is expressly declared by Sruti ( the Veda ) for 
the performance of the Vidvajit sacrifice, still in the ViSvajit 
sacrifice ( and in other sacrifices where no reward is expressly 
mentioned ) svarga is the reward. 

The VUvajit is a striking sacrifice in which the performer 
donates all belongings of which he is the owner (‘ViSvajiti sarva- 

2155. arwrgrinOT t 5m on HI. i. 23; vumr 

• 5m on iv, 1. 24. 

2156. i g: di u: iv. 3 lo, 5i5r 

quotes among others the following three passages i V5V ^ U 

viv s(5bi! 5jania \ vtuvraignt- 

2157 44 « 'S dl u, iv. 3. is. 

U4!i5qi< 5m explains ‘ dW gqort: vul u n nit i ^ imu • sftisfS ^n-. • new 
sndvki. dm on ng ir. 2 refers to it, vide qu. Uf 1. !• P- 
idsS34ini II. 6- 46 has: nqisRfiJqir: ^quT qrqiurit'idq! I q4?s44du|r 4 gvqnw 
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Taimini devotes about foliTteen adbikaratias **** 
n 3 STobree adhikarauas ). VL7.1-20 (mne 

adbitoanas), "^3 6-11 (one adbi. ), X. 6. 13-14 (one adhi.). 
lomS tbe Leresting propositions are • fee 
donate bis own relatives (suob as father or mother) but can 
denote that of which he is real owner or master; that even the 
emperor cannot make a gift of the whole kingdom, as other people 

have rights over land and the king protects the people an ^ has 

Lly the right to a certain share in the produce of the tod that 
the performer cannot donate horses as sruti expressly forbids the 
gift of horses in Vitvaiit; that the performer can donate only 
that which exists as his property at the time of giving daksina 
in the sacrifice and not that which may become his at a future 
date ; that a sudra who waits upon the performer because it is 
his duty to serve (acc to Manu) cannot he donated; a person 
of a higher varna cannot ha donated ; only he who has 112 cows 
or more wealth is entitled to perform ViSvajit. 

The 5th adhy aya of P. M. S, deals with kfaniu ( the order in 
which the several component pares or acts that go to make up a 
sacrifice are to come one after another). Vidhis speak of the 
performance of many acta in a sacrifice and do not always lay 
down the order in which those acts (principal and auxiliary) 
are to be performed. It would not do to perform them in any 
order that the performer likes. For determining the order of 
sequence of several acts in a sacrifice one has to depend upon 
six means viz. sruti (direct assertion as to order), artha 


IV 7 1-2, vide H. of Ph« vol II pp, 549-50 which summarise PMS. 
VI 7 1-7, rg 51 p, 92 occurs in arr 25, 14 ^-470 

rcmaiks " rfininlrrfe ‘ n vviti > ) 

wsH swm. via 

nnni n». 


2159 VI 7 . 6 , vidcni u p. 93. and notes p 132 

thetcon: r:^ g W»nt55ra;i skd l be qonvir II : 

1 91 and X. 123 , vide H of Db. vol 11 p 182 n. 424 for words, 

wenr i sifvv? at vSvnaini argnqra ^ 

vi.^7 iE-20, vj wfen ' iTiPw as%a I amrsr 

vnvo-sw 1 rm: Ibepsj^fgprBi?) BI has ^ gig graWT (16. 1, 


lo-m. 

2160 i iw^fv^-inx-BqTw-iSwg-ssTvIfidii i 

vg VHlvwgi grvr on VI I, It may be noticed that both 

atdwuC and ng g sliphilj ditfcrfrom &bara in the order and names of 

the tx means siz. as gg Vg: STVVTOIWtHlPtvyvnyvTra 1 Sg SOTi 

'tPi ctswRsg. gpti'rSwii nr t anjsmr p. 12 and sfi rtg g p 173. 


B. P. 165 
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{purpose, suitability), patba (verbal texts ), pravrtti ( commence- 
ment), kanda (place in tbe texts), mukhya (principal). 


In tbe Vedic passage about tbe diksa in a sattra, the 
sdhvaryu, after performing tbe diksa ( initiation rite ) on tbe 
grbapati (the yajamana, tbe performer of the sacrifice) performs 
diksa on tbe brahma priest, then on udgatr etc. the Yedio text 
directly lays down tbe sequence (by means of tbe termination 
‘tva‘) that the diksa of brabmS priest comes after tbe diksa of 
the yajamana. In tbe passage 'samrdbo yajati tanunapatam 
yajati &o tbe very order in which the sentences occur in the 
text ( i. e patba) determines tbe order of tbe performance of the 
several yagas (PMS V. 1 4 ). Tbe Veda first speaks of the offer- 
ing of Agnibotra and then of the cooking of gruel. Here tbe 
offering of Agnibotra comes first and preparation of gruel comes 
after that But, unless tbe material to be offered is ready, no 
Agnibotra offering can be made. Therefore, here tbe patha- 
krama has to be given up and arthakrama (order as dictated by 
tbe purpose and suitability )bas to be followed i. e. first gruel must 
be prepared and then Agnibotra offered. This is an example 
showing that arthakrama is more powerful than patbakrama 
(PMS V. 4 1). The ParaSarasmrti lays down that every day one 
should perform sandhyS ( morning adoration ), bath, japa ( mutte- 
ring of sacred texts ), hotna, study of the Veda, worship of gods, 
Vaisvadeva and feeding guests. The Par. M. says that**®' 
sotting aside tbe paihakrama one must follow the suitability 
and therefore bath comes first and sandhya afterwards. The 
Sra. G, quotes Vrddbamanu to the effect that a childless chaste 
widow should offer pinda to her deceased husband and take bis 
wealth. Here it is proper to hold that she should first take his 
wealth and then perform his iraddbas. In the Vajapeya the text 
says that the performer (yajamSna) has to tie to the sacrificial 
post seventeen pasus to be offered to Prajapati { Tai. Br. I. 3. 4. 


2161 . arirrfr# sfldifu i«nq 1 sluice: 

VUJSSI: 1 5ISIT on V 1. 3. Vide also 5m on V 4. 1 

2162 

i§5r n tjTRmgO I- to wr i. 2. 18 that says “ 

gmwninis ^ « and remarks ^aaiSoT 

ggrv! I I gtui ^ SP 

Uc^it n P< 29i. 
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‘ Prawltx * exemplified 


S-3). It ia also provided that each of the 17 jposits should have 
Bsveial samskaiaa performed on it such as proksana ( consecra- 
tion by sprinkling sacred water on it ), upafcarana (bringing 
near ). One may take any of the 17 animals first and begin to 
perform the first of the aamskaraa on it; but having once begun 
with a particular animal he must perform the second and other 
samskaras one after another on the same animal ; i. e. the order 
of the samskaras on an animal is determined by the commence- 
ment. Kanda or sthdna is exemplified as follows : The Jyotis- 
toma is the model sacrifice (prakiti) of which Sadyaskra is a 
vikrti ( modification ). It is prescribed by the Veda in the case 
of Sadyaskra that all animals should be sacrificed together at 
the savaniya stage. *>*3 Jq jyotistoma, there are three a-nimala 
offered via. ‘ agnlsomiya’ in the morning, * savaniya ’ in the noon 
and ' anubandhya ’ in tha evening. Sadyaskra, being a vikrti, 
all these have to be performed in it ; hut the particular text 
about it provides that all three must be sacrificed together at the 
sauanii/a stage. This ( offering all three simultaneously) is im- 
possible and therefore all that can be done is to offer ( them ) one 

after another ( and not at three different times in the day); it 
would appear at first sight that the Agnlsomlya pasu comes 
' first; but that is not so, since simultaneous offerings being laid 
down at the savaniya stage in sSdyaskrayaga, the savanlya- 
patu is to be first offered (and not Agnlsomlya) and then the 
Agnlsomlya immediately after and then Anubandhya or these 
two may be offered in any order one likes (but immediately). 


^ example of sequence being determined by the mukhya 
(first or principal) is : there is a sruti passage ‘two Ssrasvata 
offerings are to be made; this is indeed a divine couple 

fit. ^vr v pp^-mo. 

..le, aa'ugMTr alf Sr "sapJoVa” " 

leaMDc bjs father ^ ICURr;. Sappose a man dies 

whethc- mother should be prefeL^W fai"w « sacceed, vir. 

sbouW tale .he estate cauaiVy T^e 

father, the Sm. C refers to thii • pre fers the mother to the 

.c. refers to this instance of and there being 

t Coniinutd on next page } 
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Details are provided as regards the two offerings to Sarasvatl 
and Sarasvata The douht arises ; are the details about the offer- 
ing to be made to the female deity to be performed first or are 
they to be first performed as the offerings to the male deity ? 
The prima facie view being that as no SUstra exists regulating 
priority one may do as one likes, the established conclusion is 
that the order of sequence in the case of the details should he 
determined by the order of the Yajyanuvakya verses. These 
are mentioned first about the female deity in the words ‘ pra no 
devi Sarasvatl ’ ( Tai. S L 8. 22. 1, Jig VX 61. 4 ). Therefore, 
the conclusion is that in the details also the offering to the 
female deity should come first. 

In PMS V. 1 16 It is decided that the order expressed in 
mantras should be followed in preference to the order contained 
in Brahmana texts. The DarsapurnamSsa sacrifice is made 
up of three component sacrifices, itgneya, Dpamsu and the Agnl- 
somlya. In Tai S. II. 5 2. 3, the Agnisomlya sacrifice is first 
described and in Tai II, 6 3. 3 the Agneya is described. But 
these are held to be Brahmana texts, though now appearing in the 
Samhita texts, since they lay down a vidhi ; but in the Mantra- 
patha the Agneya mantra ‘Agnir-murdha’ ( Tai, B. IH 5. 7 1) 
is first set out and then follows the mantra ‘ Agnisoma savedasa’ 

( Tai Br IIL 5. 7. 2 ) Therefore, the Agneya is to be first per- 
formed and the Agnisomlya afterwards. 

If there are several deities or brahmanas to be honoured 
with several acts or things, or there are several yupas ( sacrificial 
posts} as in Aikadasina animal sacrifice on whieh several 
samskaras are to be performed from anjana to ptirivyana (sur- 

(Continued from last page) 

so special ground of choice betrveen the two, bolds that the father tabes 
first following certain other smrtis like Brhat-Visou The Dajrabhaga 
prefers the father to the mother and several works like the Vyavafaara- 
praka^, (p 524 ) , the Madanaratna ( p 364) do the same The words of 
the (II p 297) are 'msm- 

sButrtuumvii am* vsaSi g?!* tjv 

mg murntmueu; < am qv 

I. ‘vsafti m the above passage 

refers to fifth adhyaya of P M S. 

2165 g i iremw am < 

tf qi gfiw i ngH i m g i w m w igrn wm esr i 

urn snafiva m uma i g^i ?rmnfmmn#»msrmn3t?' 
vaH ' w I ar g g t ^ riiatuHi4-4iii4iq r jff. mr v pp I76~l7y- 
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rouading with a girdle }, then one should perform all the sams . 
karas from anjana to parivyana on the yupa first and then all 
these on the 8nd and so on up to the last yupa or whether one 
should perform anjana on all ynpae one after another, the next 
samskara on allyupasone after another and so on till the last 
saihskaraofparivyanaisdoneon allyupas one after another. The 
former way is called kandanusamaya and the latter ‘ padarthanu- 
samaya Jai. V. 2 7-9 refers to the first method and Jai, V. %. 
1-3 to the 2nd Vide for the explanation and illustration of these 
two, H. of Dh. Vol. n. pp 739-740, p 1132 n 2528 and Vol. IV. 
pp 441-42 n 987, On Yaj I 233 (‘apasavyam tatah krtva) 
the Mit. remarks that the performer of Sraddha follows the 
kandanusamaya method for the Vaisvadeva brahmanas i. e. 
gives them water for washing the feet, then acamana, seat, 
sandalwood paste, flowers &o, then he should wear the sacred 
thread on the right shoulder and offer the upacaras to the pitrya 
brahmanas. 


The sixth adhyaya of PMS is a very interesting one. It 
deals with the various aspects of the question of adhikara, that 
is, qualifications of the performer of a sacrifice. It is a very extent 
sive chapter having eight padas like chap. HI and X A few of 
the numerous propositions contained therein that have influenced 
the works on Dharmsastra have already been set out, such as 
women s right to participate in Vedic sacrifices, sudra’s ineligibi- 
lity for them, the rathakSranyaya and nisadasthapatinyaya 
andafew more will be dealt with here. As a preliminary 

one desirous of heaven should offer the Darsapurnamasi sacrifice 
or one should offer the Jyotistoma sacrifice’ the Veda prescribes 
I ana for one who desires heaven i e heaven is the principal 

subsidiary or suhordi- 

cnaractenstics of the performer . The Tuptlka says that«6? 

( Cvr.lmued on next page ) 
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‘adhikarl is the owner (or master) who stands above all actions 
(yaga).’ Another more elaborate definition is given as ‘ adhikarl 
is one who desires some reward ( suoh as heaven or happiness }, 
who is possessed of the capacity to perform the act prescribed, 
who has learning and who is not excluded from performing a 
sacrifice (by Sruti) Even lower animals desire happiness ; hence 
to exclude them the words ‘possessed of the capacity ’ &o. are 
added. A man may be totally ignorant and so the word ‘ vidvSn ' 
is added ; a Sudra may desire happiness, may have capacity and 
be also learned but he is excluded by the vedio text, * Therefore 
the Sadra is not fit (or ordained) for sacrifice*. 

In VL I. 39-40 it is established that every man belong- 
ing to one of the three higher classes has a nght to perforin 
Yedic sacrifices A man though at one time devoid of wealth 
may acquire wealth by various means. Similarly, it is said in 
VI. 1. 41 that one who is defective in a limb is just like one who 
is devoid of wealth i. e. such a man has a right to offer Vedio 
sacrifices provided he takes steps to remove the weakness. In 
VI. 1 42 it is further provided that if the defect is oongential 
and incurable, the parson who suffers from such a defect is not 
entitled to perform Vedio sacrifices. 


( Continued from last page ) 


err^eiTfff^ ttidungMR uT^g »ei% cr vuifiunS: i (on same); undi 

p. 103 This summarises in one 

place what Sahara and Kumarila state in different places e, g. u 

fbdfin^hnucqf^ran: i esw eii i uuu - esnTfJrfbdaPfBH i u 

u eirauuuirSutfSisi* i auuw ft kasurasbi .. u ^ (ftvsa:) Igwikt 


unt I i aunw sirasiu- m»ie3- 

fSfi® I 51 ^ on g, ffr- u; VI. 1 S. ugornnrm'U: *13511 awi'al igpua rntsiT- 

it u vn. 1 i.e lapior explains 

as qiffifd W dlrsn 


2168. wvinii^r*vdiRr!eidiiTt taun- 

y v udlu i I aiftiusTtf^HTiuvr^ ft tnddlmg; 1 ur u; 


g^ai means - g ’ gg v ’ The last sntra may be paraphrased 

snsrrfteiointfu! 1. asaVxturgvPn^i. t. w vi. 3. 10.5 states ‘snvnnft 


anSPiritifb^omT eruit wfit»vi iisrvi itg«r in ^ 

gdV feia-.iiR<iiul ' On this, ^ ^ ^ vi 2 . 3i is wjbjorv iJiHiaupra* 
g om i ift u on which 3srt explains that the word brah roan a is <®I 

illustrative ‘ansfoni^ g JttffTsnd^l nnvuisit Wlgrtt unpvt tsv^ia • 
suve i gl 3fra#ft I 
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The ancient and medieval Hindu law of inheritance and 
succession was modelled on this. Vide Yaj. H 140, Manu IX. 
201 and Narada (dayabhaga, verses 21-22) Yaj H. 140 declares 
that the impotent, the outcast and his son, a lame man, a 
lunatic, an idiot, a blind man and a person afflicted with an 
incurable disease are not entitled to a share, but are entitled to 
receive maintenance. This subject has been dealt with in H. of 
Dh. Vol. HI pp 610-612 The Mit, on Yaj. II. 140 provides that 
the grounds of disqualification apply to males and females 
alike. But the recent Hindu Succession Act ( Ho. 33 of 1956 ) 
sweeps away all these grounds of disqualification by providing 
that no person shall be disqualified from succeeding to any pro- 
perty on the ground of any disease, defect or deformity or, save as 
provided in this act, on any other ground whatever (section 28). 


A good many sutras (in chap. VI. 3. 17-41) deal with 
what are called ‘pratinidhi’ (substitute, representative or 
proxy ). These have been described in H. of Dh. Vol. H. pp. 684‘ 
1110, 1203, VoL HI. pp. i71, 637, 653. 654 (where Satyasadha Sr' 
S. Ill containing similar rules is mentioned), A few of them 
are briefly mentioned here. The first rule is that if the substance 
declared by the Veda for preparing an offering perishes or is 
lost as regards an obligatory rite or as regards kaniya rite that 
IS aheady begun, one should substitute another substance ( like 
nivpas, wild rice grains ) iotvrihi (rice grains) oxyava i.e, 
barley grains and finish the rite (VI. 3 13-17 ). In some cases 
e 1 C texts prescribe a substitute for the substance required to be 
used, as in ‘ if he (the performer) cannot obtain the Soma plant, 
he sjouldrabstitute putika stalks and extract juice therefrom* 
IS argued by the objector that, as the Veda expressly substitutes 
pmixas for soma, one should conclude that where Veda does not 
® substitute for a prescribed substance, it 
“ater in other 

Eubstitutn i the prescribing of putikas as 

i ^ although several 

nutik-no ^ soma, there is a restriction that only 

that when ^stituted. It is provided ( in HI. 6 37, 39 ) 

acts of Enrinkh^^^'^“fK if employed, the subsidiary 

that are nerf water, pounding with mortar and pestle 

performed on rice or barley grains shoul d also be per - 

‘ e 7^1 nwucmaw ( ix. 5. 3 ) provides 

n. -Siw e , which ,s quoted in n. 2001 above. 
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formed on them. When rice grains are employed the mantra 
expressly speaks of the rice offering as the sap or essence of rice 
grains. There adaptation ( ulm ) is to be made as ‘ nivaranam 
medha’ (videPMS IX 3. 1-2). But in certain cases no 
substitute is allowed viz the devata with respect to which an 
hams ( offering ) is prescribed cannot have another substituted 
in a rite e. g. ‘ Agneyostakapalah ’ cannot be changed into 
‘ aindrostakapalah since in that case the rite will cease to be 
what was intended Similarly, when the text says ‘ he offers into 
the Ahavaniya fire,’ one cannot substitute the Garhapatya Are ; 
another mantra cannot be substituted for the one prescribed nor 
can other rites be substituted for the Prayajas ‘samidho yajati’ 

The Veda forbids the use of oaiakas, kodravas and 7nasas as 
unfit for a sacrifice. If a person mistakenly takes m3sa grains 
or particles believing them to be mudga grains or particles and 
uses them in a sacrifice in which an oblation of boiled mudga 
pulse is prescribed, he will not be performing the desired rite as 
what is forbidden as unfit cannot be a substitute. 


This nyaya is relied upon by the Mit. on Yaj. II. 126 
(which simply states that if joint family properties are sup- 
pressed or concealed by some members and kept for themselves, 
they should be distributed in equal shares even after partition 
( when this is found out ), which holds that this verse cannot be 
interpreted so as to absolve the concealer of such joint property 
from guilt simply on the ground that he was himself a part 
owner and explains that just as a saorificer mistakenly behoving 
mSsa particles as mudga ones loses the fruit of the sacrifice, so 
the concealer of joint property is guilty of wrong. The Vyavaha- 
raprakasa ( p 55.5 ) and Apararka p. 733 take the same view, but 
the Dayabhaga (XII. 11-13) and V, R. (p. 536 ) are opposed to 
this ( vide H. of Dh Vol. III. p. 636 ). The PrSya^cittatattva 
p, 483 has an elaborate note on this nySya. _ 

2170 srRer g — tvlsf a vtafea mfm ^ 

g’fit l on IX. 3. l This IS §. sri vn. 7 5, 2-3, 


means 

2171. 51 i j. u; vi 3. is, 

2172. vifTi^ ft • VI. 3. 20, W 5t 

1 vsnwT mm g=ranr 
be eaplamed as UiqnW* W yyng vgra5Si55i«i^ 

f^gm I The S, lEf V 1. 8. 1 has * 3181311 1 KIUI- '5 vide H of Dh vo . 
III. p. 637 and note 1209 for JaiminI’s sutra and the qaolalion 
the Mit. 
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Anotlier rule is that there can be no substitute for the 
performer of the sacrifice (VL 3.21), since (in Jai. HI. 7. 
18-20 ) it is laid down that the fruit of the rite belongs to the 
owner, though after beginning the rite he leaves everything to 
the priests engaged to perform the rite. The only es:ception is 
in the case of sattras ( Jai VI. 3. 22) performed by many persona 
together acting both as performers and as priests. 

One important adhikarana is VI. 7. 31-40. There is a 
Sattra called ' ViSvasrjam-ayanam ’ which is said to last for 1000 
samvatsaras. After referrring to Tai. Br. I. 3. 7. 7 and 1. 7. 6. 2 
( satayuh purusah ) and to the views of Karsnajini and Lavuka* 
yana, Jaimini boldly establishes the conclusion that saHivat- 
sara here means day. Vide H. of Dh. Vol. H p. 1246 n. 2683 for 
the Mahabhasija stating that the Yajfiikas in speaking about 
such sattras only follow the tradition handed down by ancient 
sagas. MedhStithi on Manu I. 84 (‘ vedoktam-ayur-martyanam ) 
has a long note wherein he refers to the viw of Jaimini, 
quotes ‘satayur vai purusah' and also ‘ satam-innu Sarado anti 
dava ( Bg. 1. 89. 9^ ) and cites the views of other interpreters. 
The Eatyayana Sr. (16. 17—27 ) discusses this very subject 
at great length, refers to the differing interpretations of 
BfaaradvSja, Karsnajini and Laugaksi but ultimately holds that 
semvatsara means ‘ day ’ here 


In the &st^six chapters of the P. M. S. the procedure of such 
rues as Darsapurnamasa the details of which are expressly laid 
down by the Veda has been considered. In the six chapters 
from the 7th consideration will be given to sacrifices like 
Aindragna, the procedure of which is not expressly laid down by 
the Veda lathe 7th chapter what is considered is whether 

are modifications of the model 

maTvSbe lf-i 

many of the details have to be carried out. 

question of the 
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general) to Aindragna and other sacr ificee. Ahdeia is the 
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process or method by which the details prescribed in connection 
with one rite are taken beyond that rite and transferred to 
another, Sahara quotes from some ancient author a dloka defin- 
ing atide^a. The sacrifice from which details are transferred is 
called prakrlt ( model or Archetype ) and the sacrifice to which 
details are transferred or extended is called vikrti ( or Ectype ). 
Atide&a may ho provided for by vacana ( Vedio text ) or by the 
name The first is of two kinds viz. by a direct statement or by 
an inferential process. For example, as regards a magic 
sacrifice called Isu the text says, after speaking of some details, 
that the rest are the same as in Syena. An instance of an 
inferential vacana is the extension to the Saurya sacrifice of the 
details of the Agneya in DarSapurnamasa, because both are very 
closely connected and because no details are prescribed by the 
text about 'Sauryayaga* (PMS VII. 4.1), The name also is 
two-fold, viz- name of a rite and name of a samshaia. The 
Masagnihotra prescribed ( vide PMS 11. 3. 24 ) in Kundapayi- 
nam-ayana is a different rite from the obligatory Agnihotra (as 
in ‘yavajjtvam-agnihotram jnhuyat’) as proved above, but the 
name ‘ agnihotra’ being common to both, the details of the usual 
Agnihotra ( such as milking the cow, offering curds or milk, 
using a Khadira fuel stick &c.) are to be extended to MSsagni- 
hotra ( Jai. VII. 3 1-4). Extension due to samskara name is 
instanced in Jai.VII. 3 12-15. In the Varunapraghasa ( one of 
the oaturmasyas ), Avabbrtha (bath) is prescribed, but no details 
are added and therefore the requisite details are to be taken from 
the rules about the Avabhrtha in Somayaga, 


AtideSa is frequently resorted to by smitis and digests. 
For example, Yaj, I. 236 and 242 extend the procedure of Pinda- 
pitryajna as regards Agnaukaram and offering of pindas to tho 
Parvanasiraddha, The Para^arasmrti (VII, 18-19) speaks’* 
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of a woman in her monthly illness as a oandall on the first day 
of the illness, as the murderess of a brahmana on the 2nd day 
and as a washerwoman on the 3rd day. The Par. M. remar s 
that the intention of calling such a woman by these names^ is to 
convey that intercourse with her will result in the same sin as 
would be incurred by a person of higher classes if he had inter- 
course with a (Sndall &c. Por an instance of express extension, 
vide V. M. pp 56-57 when it quotes a verse of Pitamaha on the 
balance ordeal (in which the word ‘yupavat’ is used) and 
remarks that atideSa is prescribed expressly by the word ‘ yupa- 
vat’. 

The 8tb chapter deals with specific cases of extension 
(atideta). The Darsaputnamasa is the prakrti of alP'” tstis 
and ■ DarsapurnamasabhySm yajeta* is called vtdhpadi and 
vidhyanta is the whole procedure of Darsapurnamasa ( except the 
originative injunction ‘ darsapQmamSsyabhyam yajeta) detailed 
in the Brahmanas about the offering of purodasa ( cake ) &o. In 
the Vikrtiyaga called Saurya’”® the sentence ‘one who desires 
to secure the lustre of Vedio learning should offer boiled rice to 
the Sun ' is the vidhyadi, but no details are mentioned there. 
There is an expectation of some procedure and, though there are 
numerous vidhyantas in relation to sacrifices, the special word 
‘ntwapaii' is indicative of the procedure of Dartapnmamasa 
(in which also there is uir^ajcia) and one comes to understand 
that the Saurya cam is offered as in Agneya ( the first rite in 


2157. Vedic sacrifices are nsoally divided for convenience into thtee 
varieties, viz. /sii (in v.hich offenngs are of milk, clarified buUer, rice, 
bartey and other grains), Pa^ and Soma and the latter again into Ekafaa 
(lasting for one day hke Agnistoma ), Ahwa ( lasting for more than one day 
up to 12 da>s) and Saltra {iasUog from 12 days to a year or more) 
Sahara on PSIS IV, 4, 20 slates that there are four Mahayajnas, via, 
Agoihotra, Darsapurnamasa, Jyotistomai Pmdapltryajna There ate seven 
^ma sacrifices as slated by Gaut Dh S, VIII, 18. Besides these Stattta 
tUcs, there arc other nics prescribed in the grhyasutras, ’ivbich are oSered 
'n ^rhya fire and seven important ones from which are called pakayajnas. 
Vide H, oi Dh. Vol II. pp. I 93 «- 194 , 
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DaT^apuinamasa ). The details of the prakiti are to he perfor- 
med in all other isiis along with the few details that may have 
been stated expressly as to some. 

The Jyotistoma is the prakrti of all soma saorifioes of one 
day and of DvadaSaha and its details are performed in aU modi- 
dcations of soma sacrifices such as Atiratra. The Agnlsomlya 
is the prakrti of all sacrifices in which a paSu ( animal } is to be 
sacrificed, the details of which are to be performed in all vikrtis 
of paSuySgas. DvadaSaha is of two kinds, Ahina and Sattra and 
is the prakrti of all Ahina sacrifices like Dviratra, Triratra up to 
Sataratra; and DvadaSaha of the sattra type is the model of all 
Sattras. Gavam-ayana is the prakrti of all sacrifices like 
Adityanam-ayana. Darvihomas are sat jmts and are not 
prakrtis or vikrtis of any other sacrifices. All these are consi- 
dered in the 8th chapter. 

The 9th chapter deals with uka (adaptation). When 
applying the principle of attdeia certain alterations and adapta- 
tions are necessary in the matter of mantras, samans and 
samskaras. The word nha ordinarily means only tarka or 
vicarana (reasoning), yet in PMS it has a special meaning. 

The Agneya is the prakrti in which the niriMpa (offering) 
is to be made with the words ‘I offer to Agni what is liked by 
him ’ ; in the Sauryayaga, which is a vikrti of Agneya, the 
offering has to be made with the words ‘ I offer to Surya what is 
liked by him. ’ In the Vajapeya we read ‘ he offers to Brhaspatl 
nirvapa grains cooked on seventeen pans’. The Vajapeya is a 
modification of Darbapurnamssa in which the grains of rice are 
sprinkled with water ; therefore sprinkling has to be done on 
nlvara grains also ( PMS IX 2, 40). On the 2nd and following 
days of the Jyotistoma sacrifice there is recitation of the Subra- 
bmanya litany addressed to Indra by the Subrahmanya 
priest, beginning with the words ‘Indra agacoha, hariva agaccha, 
Medhatither-mesa &o’. In the Agnistut sacrifice also there le 
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Subrahmanya-nigada addressed to Agni. In reciting it the 
word ' Agne’ is substituted for * Indra*; but the following words 
‘ Hariva Sgacoha ’ is are not to be changed and are to be recited, 
as they are attributes which may be predicated of Agni also 
{ PMS IX. 1. 42-44 ). The principle deduced by the Mimamsakas 
seems to be that, only if the words in the original mantra 
cannot at all be extended to the modified yaga as they stand, 
then uha may have to he resorted to but not otherwise, Sahara 
however, notes that the * yajnikas perform uha ( i. e. adapt them 
by suitable changes ) i. e. they recite ‘ agne agaooha rohitaSva 
brhad-bhano’ etc.). It is noteworthy that, according to PMS 
n. 1.34 and Sahara thereon, a mantra as adapted {uhita) is not 
called a mantra, since only those are mantras*'®* that are 
recognized as such by the learned. In the Darsapurnamasa 
when the priest takas out four handfuls of grains and puts them 
in a winnowing basket he repeats over three of the handfuls the 
mantra which literally means ‘ at the command of God Savitr, 
with the arms of Asvins and with the hands of Pusan I take out 
for Agni thee that art dear ( to him )’. The PMS holds (in 
IX. 1. 36-37 ) that the words Savitr, Pusan, A^vin are not to be 
changed by uha in the modifications of Darsapurnamasa where 
the deity to which the offering is to be made is not Agni. 
Sahara assigns rather far-fetched meanings to the words Savitr, 
Asvins and Pusan ( as in the note below) and says that they are 
i^ant to eulogize the laying aside of the handfuls of grains for 
offering. There is another interesting case where there is no 
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ulia. In the DaTSapuinamaga there is a pj-atsa ( direotion) ‘set 
down the water for sprinkling, put down the fuel sticks and 
the hunch of kusia grass, clean the srue and iruva ladles, gird up 
the wife (of thesaoriScei) and come out with clarified butter’. 
Suppose the saorifioer has two or more wives. Still the singular 
‘ patnim’ was to be used and not the dual or plural either in the 
model itself (IX. 3. 20) or in any modification thereof (IX 
3, 21 ). Dharmaiastra works make use of uJux. The Visnu- 
dharmasutra provides that one should perform Sraddha of one’s 
maternal grand-father and the latter’s two male ancestors in a 
similar way by the tiha of the mantra. ^ The mantra in the 
case of the iraddha of male ancestors is ‘ Snndhantam pitarah ’ 
(Ap Sr I. 7. 13 ), ‘which should be changed into 'SundhantStn 
matamahah ’, vide Mit. on Yaj. I. 254 and, H. of Dh. Vol. IV 
p. 513 n. 1142a. 

When in a sacrifice boiled rice is to.be offered the mantra is 
‘ syonam...VTlhinam medha smnanasyamanah ’ (vide pp, 1298-99 
n. 2125 above ). If boiled rice is destroyed or not available and 
niuara grains are substituted, there is no uha as ‘ nlvaranam 
medha’ but the words ‘vrlhlnam medha’ are to be retained 
(PMS IX. 3. 23-26), because, as stated in PMS VI. 3. 27 
( samSnyam tac-cikirsa hi ), nXvaras are substituted on account 
of the similarity of parts of boiled nivaras with the parts of rice 
grains. 

In the third and fourth padas of the 9th chapter there are 
twelve adhtkaranas about the adhrigii-pratsa recited by the 
Hotr in PaSubandha. Vide H. of Dh Vol 11 p. 1121, note 2504 
for that praisa. There is nha to be made about certain words 
therein and PMS explains some of the unfamiliar and difficult 
words in that text. 

The tenth chapter is the longest chapter in the PMS, 
having eight padas and 577 sutras (i. e, more than one-fifth of 
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the total number of sntras) just as the third ( with 363 sufeas ) 
and the 6 th (with 349 sutras) have eight pSdas each. This 
cUapter is concerned with feorf/ia { amnalmenfc ot exclusion ) and 
abhmcma or samuooaya which is the exact opposite or anti- 
thsais of badha. The general mle is that the details of the 
prakrtiyaga (model sacrifice) should be taken over in the vikrti 
(modification). But in some cases the vikrti-yaga^«’ has a 
different name, some of the samskaras ( purificatory and emhelli* 
ehing acts ) and some of the substances ( dravya ) employed in 
the prakrti cannot be extended to tbe vikrtis, because there are 
express texts negativing their employment or because they 
serve no purpose or have become useless or senseless. Sahara 
states that badha occurs when an idea or knowledge determined 
for certain as this type or that has to be understood as wrong 
owing to some (special) reason while abhyuocaya (addition or 
combination ) occurs when even after we have the knowledge 
that certain matters are to ha extended to the vikrti there is the 
further idea that a few others also are to ha additional in the 
vikrti. 

The Mai. S prescribes that one desirous**®’ of long life 
should offer a lump of one hundred krsnalas (golden pieces 
shaped as grains of rice) heated in clarified butter. But no 
pounding {aiagkala, threshing) is to be done in this, as tbe 
grains being made of gold, there is no chaff which can be 
separated by pounding ( X 1. 1-3 ). Similarly, no upasCarana 
( pouring of ciaiifled butter) and ahhigharana (the subsequent 
pouring of clarified butter) are to be done, since in tbe model 
sacrifice these two are done for making the oblation to have a 
sweet flavour (X2 3-11). A caru of rice has to be boiled 
( i. e. tbe heat of fire is to be applied to it ). In the same way 
the golden pieces ate to be heated in clarified butter by fiire ( X. 2 . 
1-2). The golden pieces have to be sucked like sugarcane 
pieces (X 2. 13-16), because they cannot he eaten while in the 
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model sacrifice tda and praiura are actually eaten. In a 
magic rite like syena reeds are spread on the ground and not 
kuEia grass (as in the model sacrifice). This badha is due to a 
special text, The general rule in vedio sacrifices is that 
priests have to be chosen and daksina is to be paid to them at 
the end but sattras are an exception, since in sattras all 
are priests as well as performers (yajamanas). Here the 
exolusion of varana ( choosing ) is due to the fact that in the 
other sacrifices the yajam§.na and priests are different and the 
latter are engaged for fee. There is a visible purpose in select- 
ing or engaging priests, but in a sattra where ex hypothesi 
all are yajamanas and priests as well, there is no visible purpose 
in going through the ceremony of choosing priests (rtvig- 
varana). 

One example of samucoaya may be given. In the Vajapeya 
(which is said to bo a form of Jyotistoma according to PMS III, 
7. 50-51 ) seventeen animals are to be sacrificed. In the model 
sacrifice (i e. Jyotistoma) also there are certain animals to bo 
ofifered. The question is whether there is bsdha of the pa^as 
prescribed in the prakrtiySga or whether there is combination 
(samuccaya). The conclusion is that there is samucoaya 
( X 4. 6 ), because in the Tai. Br. there occur passages like this— 
“ The BrahmavSdins say ' why is it that all saonfioial rites are 
contained in Vajapeya ’ 7 He should reply ‘ by means of pasus, 
viz. he sacrifices an animal to Agni, thereby he contains Agnis- 
toma, he contains the Ufcthya &o.” This shows that he has to 
sacrifice also other animals besides the seventeen. The Mit. 
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on Yaj. HI. 243 fuTnishes esamplea of samuccaya in the matter 
of expiations. 

The Tantravartika ( on PMS HI. 3. 14 pp. 859-860 ) collects 
together ahont three dozen cases of badha in general not 
dependent on either the conflict between sruti, linga &c. or not 
falling under the badha instanced above. They are ‘inference 
and such appearances as mirage are dispelled by or invalidated 
by direct perception, deceptive means of knowledge by the six 
means of knowledge, smrti by sruti, a contradictory and untrust- 
worthy smrti by a trustworthy anduncontradicted smrti, a smrti 
with a visible purpose by another with an unseen purpose &o. 


There is in the 10th chapter an important topic about 
dakstva ( sacrificial fees ). In X 2. 22-28 it is established that 
daksina is to be given not for an unseen purpose ( adrsta ) but 
for engaging the priests to perform rites required in sacrifices. 
In Hi. 8 1—2 it is established that the yaiamana { the svamin ) is 
to engage priests for sacrifices except where a vedic text 
expressly directs otherwise ( as in Tai. S. V. 2. 8. 2 ). In X. 
3. 39 the items of daksina are set out from Tsndya XVI. 1, 10-11 ; 
it is held that the words ' dvadatasatam daksina ’ mean that 
the cows are to be 112 ( X. 3 39. 49 ) and in X. 3. 50 it is 
provided that the yajamana should himself distribute the fees 
and X. 3 55 sets out the method of distribution. All priests are 
not to receive equal shares. The four principal priests are hotr, 
adhvaryu, udgatr and brahma and each of these four have 
three assistants arranged in a certain order set out in ihe note 
below. Suppose there are one hundred cows to be distributed 
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ore-foetth c{ what their principals get. tbefb-rg ^ E« 

Qwnrw) Vide H. of Dh. sol. 11 L nsi iiTn ^ 

d.stribatioaoffecsauiongsa=;”ciS^^^^^^^ m. p. 

a. n. 167 
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as foo. Each group of four is ossignsd 1/4 i, e. 25 for holU and 
his assistants, tho hota getting 12 and the other three getting 
respectively 6, 4, and 3 i. e, they get rospoctively half, 1/3 and 1/4 
of what their principal gets, Tho same method applies to tho 
other three groups. Tho prima facie®**® view is that there 
should be an equal distribition of tho foo ( cows ) as druti does 
not lay down any unequal distribution ; this is not accepted and 
it is proposed that tho fee should be distributed in proportion to 
the work done by each. Tho established conclusion is that both 
tho views are unacceptable and that tho distribution should be 
in accordance with tho moaning of tho words ‘ atdhinah, 
trtlyinah and padinah’ employed by Sruti. 


Manu (VIII 210 ) mentions the method of tho distribution 
of fees in Vodic sacrifices outlined above and extends its prin- 
ciples of division to men working jointly on such undertakings 
as the construction of houses &o. Though the sutra ( sarnam 
syfid-aSrutivat ) is only the purvapaksa view and not accepted 
as to the distribution of the cows as fees in Vedic sacrifices, it 
has been frequently followed as an equitable rule by medieval 
Dharmadastra writers. The Sm. 0. relies on it about the liability 
of sureties (II. p 152), about equal shares between father and 
sons in partition ( II. p. 260 ) and U. 285 ( distribution of ymdaKa 
among unmarried daughters ), II. 404, Eulluka on Manu III, 1 
( where 36 years are laid down os the period of studentship for 
mastering tho three Vedas) states, relying on the sutra ‘sauiam 
&». that thirty-six years should be equally distributed over the 
three Vcdatiakhas. The Madanaratna (on Vyavahsra) p. 202 


2195. atfv VTsiiHWvtui 

2196. sun^. ^siTf^ *T5ipn sa saiait 

arf^sit ... aaur 

aaias^ai vlafe bibiw: ' 

51 SR on V. 1. 1 and also on X. 3. 55. Vido snv. eft- % 


similar passage. 

2197. I ... 

ng Vin. 210-211; iTtrsTuq^Raievaratiid awsi^sRia 

*niiorilf|uFfT?%wivi’a g 

5ittgia ) Pf - be 

(p. 204) ^ 

112 cows, 28 cows arc to bo assigned to each of lour Vds ( ■ *^^^ 

snsiSaVjSsJigsdand^grEnf),- tben tfigud share IS ^ “ jospccllvdr 

^ IS to get 12 out o£ 25 parts and bis assistants 6, ^ 

1 . e the shares would approximatol; be 13, 6, 5, 4 (in 28 cows). 
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Buie of equal distribution 

quotes botliYerses of Manu (YIH. 210-11), then quotes Manu 
ym 210 (on p. 213 ) and explains and then sets out the distribu- 
tion of the daksina if it was 112 cows. The Yyaharapiakasa 
pp, 443 and 548 (on division of mother’s yautaka strldbana by 
unmarried daughters ) refer to the rule of equal division. Most 
of these works (as printed) read the sutra as * samam syadasru- 
tatvat’ and not as Jaimini and Sahara read. 

The eleventh chapter deals with tantra which embraces 
cases where one act serves the purpose of several other acts or 
rites.***® For example, there are three yagas viz, purodala 
{ cake) baked on eight potsherds for Agni, curds for Indra and 
milk for Indra ; one performance of the Prayajas serves these 
three (XL 1. 5-19 and XL 1. 29-37). Adhana ( establishment of the 
sacred fires ) is to be dona only once and is not to be repeated in 
each isK, pasuyaga or somayaga (XI. 3. 2); the utensils required 
for Srauta rites are prepared only once and are to be kept till 
the death of the sacrificer ( XI. 3. 34-42 ). **** All these are cases 
of iantra. The general rule is that the place, time and the per- 
former as regards all principal matters in one composite rite 
such as Agneya and others in Darsapurnamasa are one (XI. 
2, 1) and also that they ate the same for angas ( details); but in 
the case of the angas (details) the place, time and the performer 
may be different on account of express texts. 

If the fruit or result {phala ) follows from all the component 
sacrifices collectively, then the subsidiary details have to be 


aws. ttot aiai gr i gigi ia i 

^um'^-UTCKor vuaT mvraai" i i 

on XI. 1. 1 ; against repeating such acts astpqt^s, remarks 

u 5^; RvceTO on XI. 1.30. e^enthe 

MahSbh5s>a ol Patafijali mentions this rale, on 4 < ^ll^l sS- 

on m VI. I, 84 it remarks 'rnat t aiatuh sut- 

iKiuam g?f. vraiSi trot nurs-i at i gr°i 


V I K- ’ll- ^ XI. 3 34 . The 

Ten rf=ngus are enumerated in 
a. 1. 0 S. 2-3 ( tnVttiiR ^ etc.). Tor these and other ntensils required 
in\cdicKicri6ces. vidoH ofDh \oI II. p. 985,n 2233. \ide also 5 . = 

' '’S which establish that the Yajnapatras arc to be kept from the 

the sacred fires. 

■ ««c ViH\ P 2 vjt Al 3 , *^ 5 , 
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performed only once and not separately in the case of each 
component; this is tantra. But if the result follows from each 
of the component sacrifices separately, then the Hubsidiary 
details should be performed with each one of those components. 
That would bo a case of avfipa ( decentralisation or scattering). 
In the DarSapurnamasa there are really two sets of sacri- 
fices, one called Darsa ( on amavasya ) and the other PQrnamasa, 
The subsidiaries prescribed for each are almost the same, Tet 
they have to be repeated with each of the two sets, the principal 
reason being that the two are performed on two different days 
separated by a fortnight, though the two sets together make one 
single sacrifice leading to a single fruit. Vide PMS XI, 3, 12-18 
which is a case of avapa. 


The Avesti is a sacrifice which is performed as part of the 
composite sacrifice called Bajasuya that could be performed only 
by Ksatriyas, It is also an independent sacrifice that could be 
performed by any one of the three higher varnas. This is no 
part of the Bg.]asuya and is different from it, though the passage 
about it occurs in the midst of the description of BSjasuya.^^"^ 
This is relied upon by the Nirnayasindhu in connection with 
the NavarStra from Sivina 1st to 9th of the bright half. There 
were different views, viz, Devlpujs was to be performed for 9 
days or on 8th or 9th tithi (vide above p, 154), The Kalika- 
purSna quotes a verse about Davlpujs on the 8th or 9th alone 
of Atvina {iukla) and the N. S, interprets it as a separate wor- 
ship on 8th or 9th alone distinct from the whole Navaratra, 


aaoo On XI 2,15 51 ^ says ‘ sr 
fisit w twnRuTSJH t vTRifSt ewn: enei- 


wrev- 1 t Sqj "ar 1 vwumvi ’ 




^ ew aw 1 sunarnifiam- 

maRvianw * aw 1 * ** 

2201, • g. ’w ^ n. 3. 3 ; siffa wsra?'; 

rrsn 1 ^ a i ftiSq ,! awSwtsaRjqnft tIwv 

gilton I ar wswr 1 wisjwf 

g^if^wi^H.1 wfq ^i 5 p v ^ tqvl for ^ 

wigioit vide snv eA. 18.21.11. The^=l ‘ara^WSlW^PII^’ 

be expanded as follows ‘ Wrgna 

then come % tKa rs ^ ' 

1 1 awwvPmfi ^ ^ xi, 4 , 8-10. 

2202. qan gq qtn^ wraw i 

grWT %it « wRU aaa 3 wwsmHW: 

iwnf fiw iarg war aiHPff aiti 

r 3m*vi waivi at gwast^as 1 tir p. 164. . 
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The same orfAitoraria wheia the Puivapaksa proposes that Raja 
means any one of any vaina who rules over a kingdom and 
offers protection to the country and its cities, the siddhanta 
( PMS and Sahara ) holds that ‘raja’ is a word espressive of a caste 
viz. Ksatiiya, and this is referred to by several late RharmaSastra 
works like the Rajadharmakaustubha (p. 5). The V.P. refers 
to this adhikarana and interprets the verse of Rarada viz. * one 
who is an apostate from the order of ascetics would become the 
slave of the king’ as providing that even a ksatriya apostate 
would have to be the slave even of a vaisya ruler, though the 
word 'raja in the primary sense means a ksatriya yet in a 
secondary sense (laksana) any one who protects subjets could 
be called rajS. The Par. M. discusses this adhikarana at great 
length (L l.pp. 449-55). It may be noticed that the meaning 
of ‘ raja ’ as ksatriya in early texts changed to any ruler of any 
class who protects the country and people ruled over by him. 
This change is brought out briefly in Tantravartika on HI. 5. 26'. 


■The 12th chapter deals with the topics of prasaAga, vikalpa 
and the like. Prasanga occurs when something done in one 
place IS helpful in another place also, just as when a lamp is 
lighted in a mansion it iUnmines the public road also. In 
connection with the Agnisomlya animal sacrifice an offering of 
^iicpniodasa (a cake of the meat of the animal sacrificed) in 
the words having offered the omentum of the animal to Agni 
M a Pasupurodasa cooked on eleven potsherds 

J '*»^«stion is whether the details such as 

s^bould be performed afresh for this or whether those 
The offering the omentum will suffice 

Tt oS already perfS 

meat cake 

are to be the wn, or time and performer 

“S’ 
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different kinds or of the same kind, there is no necessity of a 
separate expiation for venial sins on the analogy of patupuro- 
daSa.^*® Vide H. of Dh. vol. IV. pp. 88-91 for twelve years’ 
expiation for brahmanarmurder. 

Vikalpa has already been dealt with above (pp. 1349-1253 ). 

The preceding pages are enough to exhibit the main 
doctrines and some of the principal MlmamsS. rules of interpreta- 
tion and the great influence that the Mlmamsa exercised for 
over two thousand years on DharmatSstra works from the 
A.pastambadharmasutra to late medieval works like the Smrti- 
tattva, Uirnayasindhu and Vyavaharamayukha. An exhaustive 
treatment of the numerous technical terms, topics and principles 
of the mimamsa would easily cover a thousand pages, would 
enormously add to the extent of this work and has to be given 
up here for reasons of space, if for no other reason. 

The Mimamsn rules have been of considerable help to 
Dharmataatra writers. But it should not be supposed that 
application of the Mimamsa rules is easy or that the rules always 
enable scholars to arrive at agreed or certain and dednite 
conclusions. Apart from the schism between the PrShhakara and 
Bhatta schools already referred to above ( on p. 1189 ) there are 
many oircumetanoes which militate against the certainty and 
usefulness of mimamsa conclusions. There are variant readings 
in the sutras themselves ( e. g, on 1. 2. 9 there are three readings 
according to Tantravartika p. 123, on I. 2, 14 two readings aoc. 
to Tantrav pp. 128-129 ). Sahara omitted the sutra IL 4. 17 
( vakyasamavayat ) and the Tantravartika notes ( pp. 895-897 ) 
that Sahara omits six sutras after HI. 4. 9. Sahara frequently 
mentions a predecessor called Vrttikara with great respect but 
differs from him In some cases ( e. g. on 1. 1. 3-5 ), does not like 
his way of dealing with sutras like II. 1. 32, 33 and Vm. 1. 2. 
Sahara gives alternative explanations of the same sutra (e. g. of 

I. 3. 4, Vn. 4. 13, VUI. 1. 39 ). Sometimes he treats two or more 
sutras as forming one adJitkaramz and alternatively treats one 
of them as forming a separate adhikarana (as in L 3. 3-4, 

II. 2. 23-24 ). He proposes more than two explanations of the 
same sutra viz. IV. 1. 2. He puts forward two or more explana- 
tions of the same adMcarana ( as in IV. 3. 27 -28, VIII. 3. 14-15 

2205. vihg sra?'* 

mv RiTua m w q i srv. R p. 85, 
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of two Butras out of four ), IX. 1. 1, IX, 1. 2-3, IX. 1. 34-33 , 
IX. 2. 1-2, rs. 2. 21-24, IX 2. 25-28 four explanations, X 2. 
30-31 three explanations, X 1. 1-2 three explanations, X 4. 
1-2 three explanations. On ‘ Visaye prayadarSanat ' II. 3. 16 
Sahara himself is at a loss as to what the douht intended by 
the sutrakara Is or what the sutrakara wants to establish and 
relies upon what the vrttikara says about the passage to be 
discussed and about the doubt that arises. Besides, Sahara and 
Xumarila differ about the subject matters of certain adhiharanas 
as in 1. 3. 3-4 ( where EumSrila gives on pp. 194-195 a different 
interpretation altogether after first accepting Sahara's view ), 
1.3. 5-7, 1. 3. 8-9, 13.11-14. Xurnsrila shows scant respect 
for J aimini by naming him without the honorific title ‘bhagavan* 
or ‘acarya’ on pp 495,650,655, 895, charges Jaimini with 
composing Butras not containing much substance (p. 895) and 
remarks that Jaimini's sutra is improper or wrong (e. g. vide 
p. 1241 about IV. 2. 27). 

XumSrila is often critical of Sahara's bhasya and remarks 
dozens of times that the bhasya is improper (ayuUa) or 
deserves to be discarded, is unmeaning or absurd (osawjhadd/m) 
as on pp. 165, 302 (upeksitavya), 313 (asambaddha), 314,662, 
710,731, 863 (asambaddfia), 950,953, 1090-91, 1615 (bahavo 
dosah), 1714, 1980, 2004, 2193, 2204. 


Another circumstance that makes one entertain grave 
doubts about the universal validity and usefulness of the 
principles evolved by the PMS system must also be adverted to. 
The ^eatest students of Mimamsa arrive at entirely different 
conclusions on many points. Some striking cases may be 
the most glaring of such cases is the 
interpretation of the short sutra of Vasistha”'’® (15. 5. na stri 
mtram dadyat pratigrhniyad v5 anyatranujnSdbhartuh) ‘a 

woman shoidd not give or take a son in adoption except with 

interpreted in four 

piunr STd^r^^ authors about a Hindu widow's 

Sowca^a^ D^ttakamtaiamsa holdsthatno 

IT ! f ® husband being already dead 

-~ent of his can be had at the time of adoption. Vscaspati] 

ng [ . ' ..y .i l uv— 51 ^ 

tnr 
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a Maitiliila writer, was of the same opinion on the further ground 
that, as Vaaistha lays down that one about to take a son in 
adoption should, after having performed a homa in the middle 
of his house with the vyahrtis, take ( in adoption) only him who 
is closely related and who is a kinsman and not remote ( in 
habitation &c. ) and, as women cannot .perform a homa with 
Vedio mantras, all women including widows have no power to 
adopt. But in Bengal, it was held that the husband’s assent 
need not be given at the time of adoption and that it may bo 
given long before the actual adoption. In Madras it was held 
that the word husband in * except with the assent of the husband’ 
is only illustrative and that therefore the assent of the agnates of 
the father-in-law ( husband’s father ) or of the husband’s agnates 
would be enough to enable a widow to adopt. The Vyavaharama- 
yukha,^^“^ the Nirnayasindhu and the Samskara-kaustubha hold 
that the assent of the husband is required for a woman whose 
husband'is living and that a widow can adopt provided she has 
not been forbidden to adopt by her husband. For a detailed pre- 
sentation of these four views and the case law, vide H. of Bh. 
vol. in. pp. 668-674. The Hindu Adoption and Maintenance Act 
( No. 78 of 1956 ) has made far-reaching and radical changes in 
the Law of Hindu adoptions and section 4 of that Act overrules 
all texts, rules or interpretations of Hindu Law or customs and 
usages as part of that law, except in so far as they may have 
been expressly saved by that Act. 

The Mitaksara and the Dayabhaga, both steeped in 
Mlmamsa lore, differ on numerous points, some of which are 
(1) The Mit. holds that property or ownership arises by birth, 
the D&yabhaga denies it and says it is on the death of the previ- 
ous owner or by partition, (2) superior right to inherit depends 
on religious efficacy according to the Dayabhaga, while nearness 
of blood relation is the determining factor according to the Mit.; 
(3) Members of a joint family hold family property in quasi- 
severalty and can dispose of their shares even before partition 
according to the Dayabhaga; the Mit. does not say so; fd) aoo. 
to Dayabhaga oven in a joint family a widow succeeds to her 
husband’s share on his death without male issue, while the Mit. 
does not accept this view. _ 

■ I ... I ■ ■■■ p . I ■ '■ — »s 

2207.. g ^ 

arai ituvmr w p. iis; ursRtrqTi'ntfi'fiW sihR*! 

Em'S: I ^ ERf p. 160 
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One may note tbe great cleavage of opinion (above p. 1230) 
on such texts as Yaj I SI (whether there is a vidhi or a niyama 
or parisankhya ) , in note '2111 (p 1291) between the V M and 
Eaghunandana both great MimSinsakas ; in note 2113 p 1292 
on the interpretation of the word ‘ matr ’ by Apararka and the 
Dayabhaga*, on pp 1302-3, notes 2133-34 above on Brhaspati’s 
verse on re-united coparceners. 


In passing it may be stated that to call the Act ‘Hindu 
Adoptions Act ' is a travesty and misnomer. It should have 
simply been called the Law of Adoptions in India and should 
have retained the ancient Hindu rules for Hindus as developed by 
the courts and should have been of a permissive character for all 
Indians like the English Statute (of 1926) on the adoption of 
children. The general Hindu law of adoption as developed in the 
authoritative smrtis and commentaries and the case law did not 
contemplate the adoption of a daughter ( except when she was 
made in ancient times a putrtka) and to allow the adoption of a 
daughter when a son was living throws to the winds the basic 
prmicipie of the Hindu Law that a sonless man should adopt a 
male as a son for the sake of the presentation of pindas and water 
(to the Manes) and for continuance of the family name 
( sections 7 and 11 of the Act). The Act allows a woman ( even 
if not married ) to adopt to herself a son or daughter or both and 
under it a woman, if married, can adopt a daughter oven if she 
has a son but a married woman cannot adopt a daughter if she 
has already a daughter or a son’s daughter living at the time of 
adoption (sections 8 and 11) The Act does not recognize 

tZTTrrT recognized by Sanskrit 

r n the Govern. 

hSo T „ Tv" ^ know what 

Hindu Law was and has been) were carried away by enthu- 

equality of rights for both men and women As 

lLJarrtoLTTi"°'^“ ®tate and it is professed thlt 

m 1 ^ keeping in view a socialistic pattern Govt 

should have disallowed adoptions altogether or at least put great 

^^“Ptions. Instead, they exteShe 
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extent a socialistic pattern would have been advanced. There is 
no evidence to show that women were keen on the right to adopt 
a son or daughter even when they were unmarried. The first 
principle of introducing reforms in the existing law is that only 
strictly necessary changes should he put forward. Reformers 
and legislators should taka to heart the advice of Mr. Aldous 
Huxley (in ' Ends and Means,’ p. 30) that change as such is more 
or less distressing to most human beings, that man’s conser- 
vatism is a fact in any historical situation and that social refor- 
mers should abstain from making unnecessary changes or 
changes that are of startling magnitude. Legislators should 
not forget that when they introduce far-reaching changes to 
lessen hardships, real or supposed, deemed to be caused by exist- 
ing social conditions, they very often create new problems for 
the immediate future. To take a simple example, under the old 
Hindu Law all girls were to be married before puberty, though 
Manu (IX. 90 ) provided that a girl should wait for three years 
thereafter during which, her parents or relatives might select a 
bridegroom for her, but that if they failed to do so she may 
herself choose her partner. This was not a bad provision. 
People however went in for child marriages for girls and the 
problem of spinsters never arose. Then over thirty years ago 
came the Child Marriage Restraint Act ( XIX of 1939 ) whereby 
the legally allowed marriageable age for girls was fixed at Id. 
By subsequent amendments and by the Hindu Marriage Act 
( 35 of 1955 ) the lowest marriageable age for girls is now fixed 
at 15. This Act of 1939 originally went a long way in raising 
the minimum age for the marriage of girls. Then, after the 
second world war, owing to economic stringency, and other 
factors, the tendency of marrying at a late age increased and 
now the problem of spinsters among Hindus has emerged and 
great diflSoulties about the marriages of grown-up women in 
middle class families are being experienced. 



Appendijc to Section Vil Chap- XXX. 


It ttonia be helpful to the students of Mrvamlmamsa and of Dharma- 
&stra, if some of the important and frequently cited maxims (nyayas ) 
of the former, are brought together in one place with references from the 
P M. S , Sahara, Kuminla, Pirthasarathi, the Mahabhasya ofPatanjali, 
Sahtaracarya's bhasya on the Vedanta-snlras, the Bhamati on the Sahhara> 
bhasya and a few others. Kumarila, particularly, is very fond of employing 
Nyayas in the Tantravartika e g, on p. 415 (on Jai. II. 1.8) he employs 
five different nyayas. Many of these nyayas have been explained in the 
several volumes of the History of Dharmasastra to which references will be 
furnished at the appropriate places. Several of the nyayas here mentioned 
occur in the Lanktka-nyayanjali (in three parts) published by the indefati- 
gable scholar. Col. Jacob, In some cases bis explanations are not accurate 
or satisfactory, but one must not forget that be wrote about half a century 
ago 

stSljhrftnrr— VI. 2. 23-26 , vide on | ^ III 4 32. 

^ XII. 2. 25 , vide thereon and nf. stjr. q p, 166, 

31 tlCTSTRam: — 5raion X. 6. 62 and XI. 1. 15. 

3ig r i^-< t l<l — ® II. 2 3-8, Vide above p, 1308 n 2146 

XI. 1. 5-10. 

siarR — vide sq. q p. 525 and sq. q p. 143. 

-*lii><6K'4H — ^ VI. 1, 1-3 and 4—5 (»stra is meant only for human beings), 
but vide ^ ^ I. 3 26-33, where on I. 3. 26 holds that Sahara's 
words have no application to brahmavidya. 

3l.ir<i rt.4; ^ virr q p, 92 ‘aisnfil Wljq V! qHiHlwtlu l 

3 iqvq...q vq mi< I . vide vnqaf on ^ ^ I. 3, 17 

stawi^M-Hiv — 6t II. 1. 48 , vide pp. 1304—1306 above and ( on airS 

p. 3811, tq q p, 147, 


- vide on XII. 2, 27, q^nnsv (on qr. I, 
1.4,1. 1 5) says ' ». 

si^'THsttnvqrq — qvqqr on I 3. 27 p. 282 and on III. 3. 14 p. 858, ilstt. 
onqgX 5, on II, 2 30, 


, -^PTton ^ II. 1 12p. 410, on V. 4. 14 p. 1340. on 
P' PO VII. 3 3. p 1550 . qvgqt. on II. 4, 10, p. 639, 

ttrqSton q. ^ I. 3 , 17 , ude qg- qy. p 369 and p 1292, n. 2112 above 

ffitl on tsl. VI. 5. 49-50 defines atq' ctt g as ‘ OTVfi^q (6 qqnn- 
1 and iqq q p, 535 The word occurs in ^ VI 5 56, 


This is part of ^ VI 2 IS and means 

V(-JiKi.,uu||nimj, jf) sj p. 222. 

snqvrrrrrqpj — Ot HI 7 S-lOtrqq. q. p 535. 
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^ II. 2. 2 {with reference to five Prayajas in 3 II, 6, 1. 
1-2 ). Vide H. of Dh vol. II p. 1057 n 2368 and above p 1306. 

3T>3f|%fa??ir!r — ^ VI 5 . l-9 , on ?fl HI 253 and =ir JI pp. 151-152 
and notes thereon pp 277-279 and tfinrfr on t. ^ HI. 3, 7, 

si^nrRirrtr or ^ III. 1 12on^ »f VI 1 6. 7 

S?(OIira . vide snJTRS p. 1030 on ^rr. Ill 205, jjg- tp pp. 88-89, H. of 
Dh vol II p 1142 n 2547 and above pp 1294-5 

SiS T?r5s sr&d; — spt^ on $ 1 2 4 quotes the latter half also 

as g^qi'453r »n?r5*I 5Slr i^g r n He explains 31^ as a plant 

{ Calatropis Ctgantea ) ; vide also a?5(41 . on same p. 111, on rp 

III 243 (fiist half), on ^ ^.111 4 3 quotes the first half as 

a fiiiii 

— means the same tning as vide amqio p 720 on 

III. 1 13 It means ‘ it involves a total contradiction to say that 
one vtould cooh half a hen for food and beep the other half for 
laying eggs ' 

— Vide sifT>ir<Tr on qifasi 5 on qi. IV. I. 78 (ar^SRPTB 3)lJPl9s^ 
WM) snf^incq on q 1. 2. 8 ( qsjT^na aS a 

TO JIT n. 1 p 702 

aiaSsTO — Resembles snfsn^iTOinT Vide t|J=|4 |. pp 170, 174, 180, 261; 

on % III. 3 18 tfem ' means ‘destmction, rending into 
pieces, conSict ’ The ^JnVTOT? IV. 31 employs the word in the literal 
sense 

a wa J afatS fawTcTO aflai? — Vide on III. 7. 14 and arTO PP- 1083- 
84 , quoted by sq. n pp. 115, 146 and notes ( by the present author ) 
pp 189-191 and H, of Db. vol. II. p. 1114 and vol III pp. 694-95. 

agiHa ni J r i^NcT iq ^ — vide Eiqq on ^ VI, 7. 22, who gives 
sr=ff5;of (name of a tree) with leaves like horse’s ears as an instance 
(which has neither 3T=qtq nor qju]'^ ). g JStJf on qj I, 4. 11 


afi S V t va i l glJ q i q — ^ II 3 3 and XI. 4 10. Vide H. of Dh vol. HI. p 38 
and above pp 1332-33 n 2201-2, sii^* TTcq on q ^ III. 3 50 

the mantra ocenrs in a IV I 2, 1, explained in jf) vqi a. P- 80, 
34 WH1T? p 5, Vide p 1308 n 2147, 

ST^q^ioivqrq — vide on ^ IV. 4 Ip 1270 This is put forward to 

assert that in the conventional meaning has to be taken and not 

the literal one, 

3 ll^.lS I Sl'5d44r -tl ' M — vide on I 3. 12 p 236 (TOTJgjrSTn^nr 311*0^ 

qw q;f g q il ’T jt sranr'); ^ 

st iiiqiainia ir gaar sri^; ggg ?i R ° r f — on ^ I 4 25, sispnrgfp i®, calls 
itavqiq), ss^i^qf (on-s^T^qi^ verse 47 p 5^9), e,=t4 l oa ^ 
p 378 (sTrsq' JtqiTR;qf sngqroqr < 354 snwr qgJT’niR " 

H) Vide p 1291 note 2111 above. 
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— VideT^tq^on ^ V 3. 4 and X. 5. I, sn^^TT^ on 
IV. 3 3,11 of Db. vol. 111. p. 731 notes 1413-14 and rafSRTS? P' 63 > 
V7 Jt p 143 

34t=t4a-4 R^ [ l °ra:— Vide belo« Vide the sutra 

(^. III. 1. 24) and i IV. 3. 11 a part ofahich is ‘ aiaat greRSlRT- 

SIRJaRC!T 4 T» 5 !^J ’. 

3tr?ni%5;viTT:ir'T — 31 VI 4 22. a an III. 7 l 7-S has gf ^T t ra ar ^ - 

^rg- nssPCRRigg Here the word gng is aflat^ta and is no part 

of the fava 

aittfiPnRsV (or stmrra) Rsinomwailra’^— Vide aboie p 1286 uotes209S- 
99 on gg 3 PTOe and siifian on ^ VI 4. 22 p I43S. on VII 1 2 p 1526, 
on IX 1 Ip 1G36, on X 3.39p ISS2 (cfasguinm 4n^I at 
Unfits ) and in n pp 45-46, 90, 132, 210 and fn« 3 g 3 i on nr. HI. 250 
(R ig HenRpnn T 4? i dn r raatantinm anm ) 

giiggi'mil'il — nt I 4 1-2. grgg, raai, sttagra’ are names ofi’d^irs (and 
not aiirilitt) and are mnnr Vide pp 1244-45 n 2021-22 above 

RVRIRnPRVnatim"— If the VMshh is doubtful it is the tt U ti ' d K 'that settles the 
same and not nice versa Vide unR^t on ^ ^ III 3 17_ 

gtwgRmng — sf jri. i 26-27, grogr^r rw ^nnirna itSi^ 

s’IWRR5I>it tev I rV srt n p 261. ude wgj on sjt. I. 256, IR. 
pp 37and 71,511 a p ill and tb&.present author’s notes to V. M 
P 179 _ ■ 

5131%?^ — This refers to the verse iivaffa%Tt% RlRraupS) irfg i gsg-a 
mfRsrmrrvr Rrar ^rnigsii anf^i 39 ( = or, ed i 37), 

210 17 (=cr ed 233. 15) This verse is quoted by argai on ^,1.3 7 

p 202, in sir^Rtrif on § 15^ I 3 30 It is also 51351101 9 65. (neompit 
I. 5. 61, Rt5Rog5 45 43-44 


t!Miiirvni-4i<l — ^ 11 1 46 Vide M M Jba’s ' PurvamimanisJ in its 
sources pp 192-193 for caplanatioo and erampjes and li, at Db vol 

HI P 443 note 744 and pp. 1297-98 0 2123 above it-ggqonqr III 248 
exemplifies this vqin The uord nsRurjirat occurs in w m. 4 24. 

“I 257 States 

^ ITKIHRI^ , wTTZRr ^ gvsaoHftantliqix ’ 

5W-\,de pp 1309-10 notes 1251-52 on §nn 

wra-Siipru-i - If a man's name is wrahri one at once infers, uithout bemv 

, - ;v;'r-;rr";n3S,t: " » 

- l< .T XI I 33-46 and .aio e cp 1234-59 n 2104 va 
r -15 (cn n li 1 12 ,. p lOOl't on - m 4 nr 1 

<TI iRrn 5r53i^r;^jicna . q^r. j 2 ^9^- 
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^ on II. 2. 25 p. 545 ( fSpipiPT W»I^ q5»iR5gf§[ 

^«5’3?)?6lR'KH>S5tcy»^— ' Vide II. p. 264 and n^r. HT I. 1. P. 25 (npif- 

rtn»r ^*{ iw»n^ ) . 

wasas'H'iJ — on VI. 2. 19-20 on ‘ sr g®<a H^p i a« 4 ’ says tta't this 

Is downright prohibition ( ) and not a Vide ift. sijt H. 

pp. 248-249 and { iitSlH4? p 6. 

•" •* 

— This occurs in the 5 »fr. ^ XII. 2. 34 itself (ajfjpuig 3jo[j 
4traiWii4<inicchk9*IlM'4«{St.*^ini )• explains * f^isir^ g iltV U St^lStgr* 
f^JTs, emmnR’T 1 ^iflr tjt s tr m pr a W, atatsuw i P? 

fj P » T 4 ’I SI^ rtr gi^ »>• 

^r m gs g »t-t? yprnrv — Vide P 1388 on VI. 2. 1. Some actions such 

as counting the hair on the skin of an ass or the teeth of a crow are 
nselesB or profitless. 

git g il l^«i l g<fi*<fl<l — Vldeargar p. 198 on I. 3. 7, ^ on HgVIII 1| 

sir tt p. 534, nr SI P 95 and notes thereon at p. 135. 

gn s giatinit — 5I«R on ^ V. 2 3 pp. 1310-11 Vide H. of Dh. vol. II, 
pp. 739-740, vol, IV. pp. 441-442 note 987 and t n^n i fag s ni below 

^ l 4miaK tn PlgW»q |sr — p. 245 on ^ I. 3. 16. The qualities ofj the 
canse are found in the effect. 


^ VII, 3.1-4 Vide am ^ 23. 10. fiffandH of 
Dh. vol. IV. pp 136-137 n 312 for references and p, 1307 above. 

4il4INt6^'4<~4|'4 — Vide avsRT. P. 268 On ^ I. 3. 24, ( 5551 is 51? and tgRI 
is a grassy plant with white Sowers ). These are so frail that no one can 
support himself by means of these, so metaphorically it means 
" supporting by frail or hopeless arguments ” Vide nju n. P 327, 


Ifia ifil V ing il lil — Taking up a purely hypothetical point for discussion , 
occurs frequently in Sabarabhasya, e, g, on ^ VI 8. 43 p, 1522 ( 
pq e d lir i jpfhps qiKvirH), on XI, 3. 16 p, 2175, XII. 2 11 p, 2242 . vide 
garni P. 287 (on I 3. 27) and p 890 on ^ III. 4 1 (iRg 
eftiRirRi: ^ir: n g ) 

^aftlnR iTI ’ T' — The word is derived from used in such passages as 10 

.. gi ftet si^ifnr lawnSnwR, 

u^qroniaw i%aa UHH IV ’ 1 Vide eq n p 241 and present author's note 
on p, 419 of the notes to «r si 

VI. 4. 17-20. If the Fnrodam to be offered in 
partially burnt, still one should perform the rite with the unbornt 
part of the cake and a praya^itta would be necessary only If the whole 
pnrodasa is burnt Vide wi n igll on in III. 243 . 

ig Sgi i h a ili ^ — Meaning 'like all pigeons, young and old, simulta«oosly 
alighting on a threshing floor ' Vide 5101 on ^ XI 1. 16 p 2111. ni 
q P. 65 

m^qcqs q iq — Same as ^a^hnnir above. Vide 51SII on III. 2 3 and siftllW 
P 6 
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4 II 2. 25-26 based on (t ”• ^ 

Jiui<ninlfaih<“l =51 ^ , -, -i^r.i J wrarm- Vide ift. S. PP +2- 

5 6). the meaning being 

43, and 3&-39 and p. 1310 above 

an,g^5§B^-n^-Th.s is part of 111.3 9 

rg,5^ ). Vide PP. 810 and above p 1290 n. 2108 , ?1T1K 

npnf on %. III 3. 33 quotes this sutra 

is ^ X. 2. 63 The words tprra; (or «^ ) are 

to be understood 

— In snch a sentence as nia atpfra^ai separaj® 

mention ol balivardas that are really included under ’ gavah is due to 
the fact that bulls are more intractable than cows and require special 
attention and effort This is often used in Dharmasistra works Vide 
(ftHlo on tn III 312-313, 4^'a^ (on mu^Pt) PP- 66, 67, 102, 169, 
260. 300, 555! on ri3 VIII 28. tif P 2 and H of Dh vol. Ill p 526 
note 966 

»T iu i a<te(ha<»^^ — V'^ejlsR on UT. HI. 2 1 This sqltl is also cited 

as gtf U ^ orqli ... ^Itinf.. on t. ^ IV. 13. 12 cites it styq and 

iftnT respectively mean 'primary sense* and • secondary sense.* The 
MtilM I se has the qRHFJT ‘ ^lOT ... ^natn: ’ on qim<h 1 on qr 1. 1 IS and 
on 4 on qt VI. 3. 46. Vide H.of Dh. vol. III. p. 725, note 1399. 

a^ Kitfi vn i q — ^ III 1 13-15 based on gjnq w^ III 2 2 3 ). 

VidcH ofDh.tol II. p 589 note 1380 and above p 1285-86 and n. 2098. 

■qgqWqvqiq — 4 111.1, 26-27. Vide w). vqi q p. 261, p.24. 

Vide vol IV. p 670 n 1517. 

tri^rrqrr — Vide^iqicon^ 1.4 23 (rroi irraufi y f5oii ssqtS ), 
ariw t on I 4, 13, p. 347, 5^315!! on ^ IV 4. 1 p 1270 and VII 3 7, 
p 1552 and H. of Dh. vol II. pp 500-501. ^ ir gX» 4Tnq on % III 3 34 
employs it in explaining (qiBiq. HI. 1 ) 


ntfSHVamt 13gqt< — This appears like a (gi^, but it is only an apaqr? ^or 
praising qe lti l n The vedic passage is in § ^ V. 4. 3 2 and ^ X, 8. 7 
deals with it, on ^ III 3. 18 relics on it. 

nrtrtlEvqtq — ^ IV. 3.38-39 on 11 2. 5. 3 Isqpirt 5 l^^iqiqi 3 gil 

UTI^ Though the performer o( the rite is the father, the fruit accrues to 
the son that is born. Vide on qi . II 56 and HI. 220, qpr ^ p. 18, 
rqq q p, 253-54, grt ^ p. 136 (Anan. ed.) 

gcrerq — u( IV, 3. l based on passages like q^ qvpT^) WTTqtd’ 

1^.111,5 7 2), Sucb sentences are not but 

merely stfeitfs. 

ffait^vcvqrqrq ot Wigjoi^tlvBVqTqTq — Vide HvqUT p, 860 ( ?fr5 a i giupq ) 
5% qilPc'Miq ), s^lqi4l. (qqqt^, verse 15) If only tbe words 
Biq. were ottered, being aasitper would be included, 

but if the whole sentence be used he would be excluded from the first 
ran. The q^Txneq frequently cites this nyaya, c g. on 4 on qi 
M 1. 2 and 1 on qr 1. 1, 47 and on qimqj 2 on qi. VI. 2 1; vide 
1^41 on qy HI, 257 for this maxim 
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— -f 1 . 4.4 ( 5 R:r >57 which nicana ejTTi 50 ii?i 

Jirni ■’T^T >i^rra. in % jt I 3 . 9 ,i wcread 3 ?uigra g 5 iia (’H’nn*!.). 
Here 3 i)^ri=r is the name ( nmirir ) of a me ( ajjjv era Buir and 

not a antRpj Vide ifr ? 7 ir sr. p 64 , ijnsafsiofn p 3 , aiaim? pp 4 and 20 , 

a^s7rq%5iT^ft?r — ni 1.4 5 The example- ii. sV^inu'K'^Ts^TIsitt Hero the word 

s^si (meaning 'hawk') is applied to the me called syena, because it 
resembles the bird in its sv/ift action Vide jfi cnr. iT p 238 
ii^srr'flrgtrnv^tfr rrraiT ) and p. 1245 above 
or Is 11X1*1113 — This is very often employed in tjr S srrg; works. 

Vide on Tir 1 147 and HI 257, f^ar on hit H 126, lE^i^ on 

s^lPtPp. 142. 146, 242, 249, 283, 296, 301, 315, 326, ?l?nTm X 30, 
15 ikon P- 170, «tr n p, 131 land my notes on the same at pp.221-*222}. 
For the derivation of ^trgigfqiR, vide on aui'tiii% p, 196 and 

mrpC’I thereon 

qi^nivunT — 3 f VIII 4 . 1 , Kpnm P ns on ^ I. 2 7 , rft. Vtn JI P- 149 . In 
this componnd word is the principal word and the word is 
( or )• Therefore is the name of a rite. 


??rdTi5«iitr — Vide nniTerstiiTiw of P is, mti p, 81, gf^tm 

pp. 240-241. There is a 33 on the 10th titfai of the bright half of jyestha 
called 35i^4T< since it removes ten sins. The maxim means that in 
certain cases, by a single performance one may bo able to secure several 
objects 

3a iri\[3RSi^3^ ’I s ix kxiga urenfi-gEi^i 
3% •!>& siSS'BiTBv'T^I aiSki-skl I 
sS 313g -4 i WH r s ~ » l |gVI I 


Vide on ^ IX 3. 3 p 1745, on ^ X 2 23 p 1835 and on X, 2 34 
p 1838, rfi. vqr si. P 201, rrnRfsfrs^ p. 89, iTITrff'r on if 3. III. 3. 14 and H. 
of Dh, vol HI p. 837 n 1628 and above p 1260 note 2051, 


door-sill. A lamp thereon sheds light inside the room 
as veil as outside This is the ssme as 13313^11^111 below, l^bnil 
occurs in 11 XI 1. 61, vide thereon. 13,3 p. 149 explaining IT. 
II 139 employs it, 

gif. rpii PrPi l tl — ^ VII 3 19-25, Relied upon and explained in Mit. on 
Tfaj. II 135, 3T33m XI 5 16 p. 194 and nn 3 pp 500-502 and 535, 
vide H. of Dh vol III pp 704-705 note 1347a for explanation. 
^dlhsht-k l k — ^ VIT 4,7 (in which the words 331 ?>3- viiSiTRvr occur ) , 
g3ic explains It clearly ordinarily means *cow', but f?igK means 
* foal ’ Therefore in ^soiragro ^ , 3g means ' mare ', 

3 Al^IRlfH^Ii^nT — ^ X.S.SandXII 1 7 refers to 3n333T3h vide 
tlkdK-HIt p. 231 (part of ^ ’ll P 182 and above p 1249.^ 

3 Ri?i it:'. — means that it is not permissible to hold that in a tit3" 

3J13 a vmrd therein has a meaning other than the direct one ^ The 
^ ' ^63 on itttct ( on ^ ^ I, 1 1 p 10 ) explains ‘ 0313^1 hll 
5ls3t3T3 vide 5f5R on IV. 4. 19 (which says 31371% -3 B?T3r 

3 f^) and also on IV, I 8, where the ten 351133s (3f3 wooden swor 
etc.) mentioned in % I. 6. 8, 2—3 are held to be an 313413 and not a 
f7i%. Vide 3CT. 31. 1. 2. p. 298 and 3? IT. p. 372. It}, p. ISO, 
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— Vide st^K on ^ II 1 1 p 376, on I 2. 7 and 

on III. 3. 11 p. SIS This is an old rjjpi. ^ifS^ 16 on in I 1. 50 is 
WSVi’it m -^“g^’SfWa^and the explains ‘ HHifi X'Sf 

era., *’• ^vr. on V 51 and onl- 1 4 p lOS 

mention it The idea is ^cRcl<tii 4 iK%t=(. 
a ^ Mgsv ^, g fl^ ^Ig^— vide H of Dh. II. 

p. 5S1 n 1359 and above p 96 n 237 lor passages from Sahara and 
Tantravartika The on VT. Ill 221 paraphrases it 

a Sviiv ^l^Sjl Vl vtv i l^a t ?riVT vai rvpan — Vtde on VIII, 3.22 and IX, 

4. 18 and the «nv ‘aRinvajtaail&a’I’ above p 1339 


—This is often expressed m the form vinfgiaR5tiiu i i 
Tt5ts5 (as in 5 i=r on ^ Vll 2,13) or as rtgpi^ j ^ qnr 

n tS > an|| 3a (asm^irRon^ I 3,33 p. 304). Videjjv^. 
pp 304.326,916. p. IS, p 313, sq n p. 89 ( and the 

present author's notes thereon pp 117-118). 

vrn^ a^imnWR. — This rrnq occurs very frequently in and vrS^ira 
works in different forms, but the meaning is the same via * there is noth* 
ing too heavy (i. e impossible to prescribe) for a sacred text ’ Vide 
on s II. 2 27 (rama it • nn ). on ^ 111 2 3.X 5. 11, 

on ^ VI. 1 44, the wording IS ' st ^ qiqJRil qW'. 

on t ^ HI 3. 41 and Ilf, 4 32 employs It Vide Tq*retr on art. 1. 58 
(referred to in H of Dh vol II. p. 525 n 1224), ftgt on utsi III 298 
( H, of Dh vol IV. p 66 n 161 , to. Tg, II Ip 202 and II. 2 p 64 ). 

trtW4»iie ravmu,M„4Rt3^_ Similar to at noRi q i^o i m iv. Vide t 5 <toii on rn. 
Ill 212 

i^Tlnn^ ^ftRPSTgra — ^ VI 2, 27-28 and 29. Such passages as 

g?tra VKVt laclra really lay down that whenever such a nfniitfir as 
® to be performed. Vide ^ on jjg 

XI, 220 (n.nnaixnvt 6.C ) and wiil on an I. 81. 

'^??al?7nr Tf'' “• ''O* “• P ■'6. vol. IV. 

P ., 0 58 and aboie pp. 1295-96 and n 2121 It .s employed by 
vn.str, I. 1 p ^9,j^ p 132, p ii2_ ^ 

vules about iraddha on a solar eclipse 
apply b} a nalog) to sraddha on a lunar eclipse ^ 

ISTB’TOTTOjtq — This is expressed in the half verse ‘ sfmznBr 

SS^r’hTh'T *!:s' “ 

a;d7reotL;\alf ^^hicb reads 

4 v: III 2 22 quotes, ^ iRV pr^BT > > sirgrinev on 

2 I-2andvidetste3,gg,TOabotep,1342. 


n. n. 169 
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ni, 6 1-8 : certain passages like qo^H^l r g giT-tra « 
tn<T occnr in ^ III 5 7, g without express reference to 

any topic. They are to be applicable to the modifications. Vide sfr. 

H p 117 and on %. I 1. 4 pp. 123-134. 

^ IV. 1. 11 and ' ^ i jaTtB l pp 1203-S on the Vedic text ^ 
V^irhfnihr >tgn i gi ^ The emphasis IS that both and are to 

be insisted on 


vgsCidifP-viJi — ^ XII 1.1-6, vide of p. 30, igir {^. 

p. 86 and liner.jM'cS's a4qT 4«h l g4l latter and n 3305 

I^t!<}<l<i|»4nr — Occurs in Sahara's Bhisya on Jai IX 3. S.XII 2.16, grg a i. 
I, 2. 31 p 147. — Means grinding what is already well ground 

and therefore unnecessary repetition (of arguments). 

iai^ld'^14 — Literally means ‘ bending the back again and again to observe 
each of many objects lying on the ground * Vide ^jsi^on ^ II. I. 32 
and cl<vl4l thereon p 434. The f^r. on an III. 316 employs it 

ilirrvi€ 41? ■a?: — Vide 5 ISI 4 on ^ 111 4 13 p 923 and on 
XI 1 33 p 3013 ,hj^. on 11 1. 1 p 380,111 1. 13 p 674,111.4.12 
p 902, 111. 7 10 p 1080 It occurs in the iifixniRr on midiB 2 on qj. 
III. 1. 67 Vide above pp 1335-38 n 2010. 

sriSfifT^ssttnr — VI 3 13-17,45&5 (on sw^p. 460). It means ga?5in- 

jjaiiistfi; srOf^stnr swiv! 


) — Vide the vin? etc, above, fSttt. on 

VT, III. 263-64 and 288 for this form of the 

tt fa><?l(t>th-tu r — t(t. n p 47 The first part of the interpretation of 
II 1 1 by Sabara is so called and the 2nd part is called 

untqm-i JJongBr! — 51*14 on III 3. 14 p, 844, TO- HI- !■ 1 P- ^91 
illustrates it 


x. S. l and 6 (on which 51514 says ^ BKHUsa 3n4W" 
55n^ tHBnftran^55iT*), gysRI- on ill 2 20 p 772 and on III. 4. 51 
p. 988, sir H. p 134 


iW PWgl4* l ^ui>'< T l v — Lit. • Crushing the principal wrestler', the idea being 
that lesser champions would be regarded as vanquished if the principal 
wrestler is vanquished. Vide 5 n ^ 4»Ttg5r on 5 1. 4 28 and II 1.12. 

5Wni4V i ^^lttom rlqflran — Vide on ^ VII. 1 2, p 1S26 

and the ssrm * otc. above. 

It4)vt.t«gt^5q'st sf??Isfq Jisraa — Vide sif^qiWI (wwsat^q" verse 55 p. 653 
quoted above on p. 1179 n 1917. 


il g t 4» l?4Pls*tl V — III. 2 11-15 referring to the direction in 

(the priest casts the bunch of “ 

prastara into the fire to the accompaniment of Suktava a 
which thus becomes an anga) For ii4d4, vide H. of Dh. vol. II p. 
and for ^iRsn^itF? H. of Db. vol. II. p. 1073 n 2398. 
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same as Vide 51^ on XII. 1. i and 3. 

Videa?^ on ^ It. 1. 12. p 415 It refers to th ^examp le cited 
by^mon^ I 3. 8 ‘ tlg^ > 

Id ^ IV 4.34 (which is a lengthy sntra) we have 
the words 'rii^Si^^hi4¥i<n ^«4ivi4-vi rRfflrttiiawa'ni v^nn. ^ Vide ^14< 
on ^ IV. 4. 19, gggi on ng 11 101-102 employs it and so does the 

Sankara-bhasja on V, S II, 1 14. VideH. ofDh vol IV p 481 n 1082. 

nflrrfrT — ^. III 2 1 5I5I1 cites the maotra gif^eiTgvf griS (I cut off 
barhis as an abode for the deity ] and remarks that the mokhya sense is 
to be taken and not ganna ( secondary sense, based on similarity ) 

^l gt ''i ^l i ^^*^^'^ l *i ~Vrde above p. 1343. The (nai on rtf 

III 257 refers to it 

Wlfftoitn^RRivrHrt— on ^ II. 1. 43 has • f^t a tSt nn ^^ii r ruitid ; im- 
3I3teit fta I’. The rnn^ on t. HI. 1. 11 states that this nyaya means 
the same thing as ifNlHR^vinrr The mentions it on ^ I 4, 

16, II 3. 15, III 1 11 Vide on rn 11. 96 (ed. by 

Mr Gharpsre). 


WiipJiaiwa'iiH — mjt. on Jtg VII. 35 employs it. ei%s also was a brahmana 
but he may he separately mentioned as he was most eminent in tapas, 

*itsTnnV2vt<T — II 11,^ sin. ri P 128 and p, 1236 n 2010 above. 

’iSH.kiuiwiiVsii or ^dnwiniisgi^ol stnrpiiiti ^ i iht l — 5m frequently 
mentions It as on ^ II. 1. 4, 111.4 40, IV. 1 18, VI. 1 1, IX. 1 9. 
The jqsiqn on ^ IV 1 18 explains *’5.3 gwf urni fSiqi W rl Utt i id 
?j, p. Ill xne&Uoos it » vide the present antbor's 
notes thereon pp 173 Sf and H of Dh. vol HI, p, 695 n 1322 

Tj^i nrviv^^ o r giTO t xViiirtWtS^— based on ^ XII. 2.22 (^i^q^Utt'ott 
4tqiTw*i.) When there is a composite sacnBce 
comprising several rites the various details of which present conflicts 
the procedure to he adopted is such as to secure the performance of the 
details common to the largest number; this is relied noon lo 
(on p 498) and wpr f^. p 202. 

«ltiii4'UiI— S VI. 3 20 The rale is that if a substance prescribed for 
a sacrifice caonot be had. a similar substance may be nsed (as for 

traress?!’ ’• » substance is 

expressly forbidden It cannot be employed as a sobsiitule, cien when 

It is similar to the one prescribed If mndga pulse caonot be had misa 

pnlsG ca.onoi be nsed, as Tai q V i » i 

“l , ® ^ aeclarcs masa grains to be 

lh^!nvs I«Ie irnn. on irt U. lae.gpTOW XIU. 16 (in both 

“=D‘iDDed ). mv. im p 482. raq p. 555. 

flin Itihrvrctrr— same as ^raptiura (^. HI. 1, 23 ), 

thereon and nr p gp, 

a-rTb' '**5 ‘“’8 snbstdiaiy matter) is not to bs tUen 

purpo.. and a.e of equ.M status. There are two rites vis. AgajSdheya 
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and Favamana oCTerings and it is stated that one of these is subordinate 
to the other Both subserve the same purpose, viz, being employed in 
Darsapurnamasa and other sacriSces, A. Vcdic text states that vessels 
made of Varana and Vaibankata wood are Gt for sacriGces, but a vessel 
of Varana wood is not to be used for homa while one of Vaikankata may 
be used. Both classes of vessels are subsidiary to sacrifices, but the 
text about not using Varana vessel in homa is of a general character. 
Therefore, one of the two clanses is not subordinate to the other, 
Hence Vaikankata vessels are to be used in yagas in which homa is 
requisite, but Varana vessels are not to be used m such yagas, 

StSV — 15HT on ^ HI Z 1. Vide above it^uigifirutaj etc. 

(or "Vi 3 13-17; vide 

p, 13, p. ZOfi. 

VI 3 1—7 , vide H of Dh vol. Ill p 373 and above 
pp 1163-64, P IPS, qqn- PP IS, Z 6 . 


VaUTtglt ^itilui — I. 3. 0 and above p 1293 note 2116 

u^T^rlWt a a^iRsjiai or veJlvr ... wihi^ fvlq^in^ or 

sersv. —Vide on Vlll, 3 7 and 14 (pp 1616, 1619) and 
X 1 25 p 1816. 


VTfil ^5it«iEi*5rviar gfar vrrrfltg- This is part otjtbe verse^ijtit 

I 31^ q by veiugin (p. 1076) on 

5 I?^I III. 1 27 as HVW P 744 has ireq •• 'aruw 

Vide above p 1298 n 2124 This vin^ is employed also in works 
on Poetics, e g. the P- 39 (TSS) and by sifSlwuipra) 

on vnaSRIISt (G o. S, vol I, p 210 ' ?5imiliH 


— Vide 5rsrc on V 4 11 (upt .eb W 33 vvtv.’ 
onV 3 iz(tit3.. The idea IS • in the case of an 

authoritative text that much only is to be accepted as covered by it 
which IS expressed by the words used and that it should not be made 
applicable to other cases on the ground of similarity or analogy. Vide 
gvgui on ^ III 5. 19. on t ^ IV 1. 4 and on IV. 3. 4; on 
ng X. 127 applies this maxim. Vide H. of Hh. vol. II p. “169 ° I^®*' 

— One and the same word in a vidht cannot be taken 
to have been used at the same time in the primary sense as well as in the 
secondary sense. Vide ^ III. 2 1 and ^isr thereon, an. *t p. 92 ““ 
notes there on by the present author (pp 129-131), ^‘1'^“,. , 
p 67 and H of Dh. vol III, P 725 note 1399 and above pp. 
notes 2112-I4 


t IV 3 27-28 The does not ^ 

b^ out all the rewards but only one after another. The word o 
in sutra 28 itself and means Win according to 

• ^srr on na XI. Z20. P. 239 (for explanation), HW. W. P- 

and ntv uhroi of wu%ir (p. 18). 
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WSRRri&5it<H5'’ir«T — Vi3e ^ VI. 1 44-50, r^iT p. 113 above 
p 1290 n 2110 and TO ST 1. 1- P 48. 

^ IV. 3, 17—19 and H, of Db. voJ IV, p. 602 note 1367. 
above p 1227 n 1995 and ^ st p 207, STSSi on on i ^ 

I 1 4 p. Ill as part of the Purvapaksa 


viS^ I'IW^<W — This means that the conventional meaning of a word is to 
be preferred to the etymological meaning as in the case of the word 
'ratbakara' 10 Jai VI 1 44 fif , tide to Si. I. 1 p, 300. As against 
this one must note another njaya sometimes relied upon viz. sis gT S^ 
unsiin’lT STSTnStlcf (used by the j^i on sr II. 143 about the meaning 
of the iiord ^thts). Vide H of Dh vol II p 780 n 1508 and the 
4r. TVT. S. pp 112-113 

feiSTOSigTTOns— II 2. 27 and Tin S pp 40-42 


gsfton iasii4iv>t'ttsr sUT'^iTt — Vide on ^ I l. p. 7 and 1 . 4. 2 p. 324, 

TOirsm — ^ III 8 25-27. In ^^^msTg the adbvaryu priest recites ‘ssrS 
UisY I 4.5). The reward, however, goes to the 

saerificcr and not to the adbvaryu, as the latter works for a fee. 


grsftTOITS— ^ I. 4 6-8 In the sentence uimvss TO<15U4ilsi ’rera, 

IS the name of a yaga and does not lay down any detail about a sacrifice, 
mentioned in Mit on Vaj. I. gl. ' 

ntWfftvsiV — ^ III. 1 23 Tai S. U. 5, 2, 5 lays down that the VSrtraghnl 
verses are recited on Paumamasi and the VrdhanvatT verses on 
Amavasja These two are prescribed in relation to sacrifices that 
require the recitation of two annvakyas There is only one annvafcya at 
the Dars'a or Panmamasi nte; therefore these verses cannot be used in 
Darmpumantasa. But two annvakyas are known to be used in the 
Alyabbagas, which ate subsidiary ollenngs in Darra-PSrnamasa. There- 
fore, the twojinuiakyas 'Vartraghni* and ‘kirdhanvati' are to be con- 
nected with AjyabhSgas alone and not with the principal rite. 

t4iv>aTOTI?TRt5iViT— Vide above pp 1239-40 note 2015 ; ^ttotiI II. 30 
r^...wi?qn,.) remarks This is a 

tbOD^ there is no \Nord expressing exhortation. 


^ ^ 'Vhere no fruit or reward is expressly pre- 

senhed for a sacrifice stmrga is the reward This is so with the V.^-aiit 
sacrifice in which the sacnficer had to donate all that he owned at the 
lime of the sacrifice, mentioned by on gg 11. 2, to. Jg I 1 p 148 

23 , * 


ntS g«un wrtTOH-Vide 5imt on $ I. 2. 29. IV. 4 19 and the rnpif ‘ g 
STl^u I above ( p. 760 ) relies on this 

I 4 13-16 IS the first /mmoi. of the four parvansnf 

and notagonaviZ lUs 
employed in the p,239 “ . it is 

5*siTOtirrtutri:rq — v ,dc orrai^onr. 


ttmrr=tTrr!R — m. JI 4 S-33 It is the s 


itme as below. 
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auiSS^lf^I^ ^ «I HSiTorr — Vido >jpR on iv. l. 23, IV. 1,46, 

IV 2-30. 

^ X. 8 6 , vide above p. 1249 n 2030 on ifteRPr 

and P- 24. 

IV. 3 5-7 The word #q^xi^ occnrs in ^ IV. 3 5 
Itself; vide above p EG note 217, ^sri on ijg II 107, IRT JtT 1.1.60, 
in^ W P 474, tT5;r tP3 pp. 29-30, rar^jarW P 44, f^. f%. p. 84. 

5n«l5:— Vide^isR on XI. 1. 28 and XII. 3. 10. employed in 
ijcfii Ct? p. 32 and ^e;iedT4 p. 133, it is mentioned in theri^in^on 
nTfeti? 4 on nt VI 1 84 This nySya has a limited application and often 
the maxim etc. (i e, repetition) applies 

Hirria— Vide gp w PT III. 29-30 p 67, qi p. 369, 
accepted in 6 Cal. 119. 126 (F. B ) and in I.. R. 41 1 A p. 290 at 
pp. 303-4 

41*? 4qi?arastt^— This 13 the in X. 3 53-55, but it is held gene- 

rally applicable unless there is a special or express provision for unequal 
distribution. This is followed in TOiIT on II. 265, ^pqqpT IV 8 
p 80 (on SEgra^ (II PP 152 and 285), on ng III 1. 

(hr 4*iT5giRqTi%fa lira. aarsRoin), to bt l. 2 

p 362, B gr niB (on sqqifK ) p. 204. 

4iHttW4il l *?5'.fl.‘qiq — ^ 111 6. 9 Passages like >■> 

Alt Br 1, 1 that occur without being attached to any particular 
sacrifice are applicable only to vikrtis and not to the model ( prakrti ) 
sacrifice , vide tBcir on qr I- 256 

t r j'lRijKlO qiV’T — ^ III. 4 17 based on Tai. S. 11,6 10 1-2 which pro- 
hibits threatening or striking a brahmans Vide H of Dh vol. III. 
p 515 note 937-938 and mq STvq p. 479, jJiq ft P 6 

R^SrarartvfqiVTOnq— Vide q qi^|Rt, ; qi q and qsKi jRg pp 18. 26 

^ITOlWF’nF’irq — II. 4. 8-33. Vide H. of Dh vol. Ill p. 870 note 
1693, vol IV. pp 89-90 note 211, pp. 453-55 note 1011 and ^ar. on qr. 
III. 325, 31TO^ P 1053, (I p 5), qg qr. pp 11 and 91, 

pp. 378, 380 and above p, 1273 n 2074 

4 i mKqN'4 lq-- qiq — ^Vide qiqq on ^ VII. 3 16 (qnqt "q RTBI^q ftqttoi) 
sFqqr. p 1030 on ^ in. 6 9 ‘ trq win ttmi.-q'tq fqqirapn • 

q^ R x q vqir ftfi^ q^Vqi: i gvqJmioieSi f% qrqqfr qqfS q 5^3" 

q q|° i q >' ’ and p. 1120, vide for examples (on sqqfK PP 142, 

299, 381) and qqi nr, I, p. 233. 

4n* w:qTl'^q i < °f — I 4 25 Vide above p 1291 note 2111. 

*rqq. — ^ V l 14 , vide above pp. 1315-16 n 2164 and (on 

squirt p 297), gqfrerqi ( on ftq^) on p 72 (text) and p 183 (tr by 
Mr. J.R Gharpure) 

unqqqfTOT— I 2. 1 and 7, vide p. 1284 and on ^ II. 2 6 and on 
III 1 18 (on 3nq^qqiTr?|rg). SFpfe means either 'meaningless 
or 'purposeless'. 
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5TO t ir < °r ? q W — ^ 20-24. In 3(T. 11, 2. 4. 6 there is a passage not 

connected with any specific sacrifice viz 'WrS^’ ( one should 

wear bright gold } This is a pnrnsadbarma and not a sarvapraharana- 
dharma. Vide f^far. on zit. II 135-136, where this is used as an argu- 
ment against the view that all wealth is for yajha. 

— Vide $.111.2 I6-I9 and nwil^<.u ] ><i 1 ■ij (p 1346) for the 
meaning oC and ngnc In these sutras it is established that the 

whole is not to be recited in both Paumamasa-isti and Dar^-isti, 

bnt only those portions of it that refer respectively to the deities of the 
two istis. 

— The word ^sni?ig55Ri occurs in Jai VII. 4 12 itself, vide 
on $. VIII. 1.11 and i|Vs|4l on $. Ill, 5 19 p. 998 The agnncv 
knew It since it says on 15 to in I. 4 23 ‘ unlti ) SHrai! 

I. 

— Fixing a post firmly in the earth by frequently pushing 
It down and about , occurs in on $. Vll 2. 1 and ; i i a<men 

on i. 11. 1 34 and HI 3. 53 

VI 1. 1-3, referred to in H. of Dh vol, IV. p. 169. 

■ — $ I, 2 26—30, Vide H, of Dh, vol III, p, 676 and notes 
1276-77, on tit. HI. 263, STHfirad^ p. 760 for application, 

FtenHttSRvtoi— I. 3. 15-23, Vide above p. 1281 n 2093 for explanation 



SECTION VIII 

Relation of Sahkhya, Yoga and Tarka to Dharmasaslra 
CHAPTER XXXI 
Dharmasastra and Sankhya, 

Sankhya is one of the well-known six dariams ( philoso- 
phical points of view) , 

Sankariicarya in his bhaeya on V. S. II 2. 17 says that 
Manu and others who were deeply versed in the Veda took up 
to some extent in their works the doctrine of piadham being the 
cause of the world with the idea of relying on that part of its 
doctrine viz. the effect is (already) existent in the cause. 
Similarly, on V. S. 1. 4. 28 he says that great effort was made by 
the Sutrakara and himself for refuting the doctrines of the 
Ssnkhya system ( and not for the refutation of the theory of 
atoms being the cause of the world), since the SSnkhya system 
is near to the VedSnta as it accepts the view of the non-differ- 
ence of cause and effect and as some Dharmasutra writers like 
Devala have had resort to it in their works. On V. S. IL 1. 3 
SankarScSrya remarks that, though there are many smrtis 
dealing with metaphysical topics, great effort was made for the 
refutation of Sankhya and Yoga only, since the two systems are 
well-known in the world as means of securing the highest goal 
of man, as they have been accepted by stsiJas (respectable and 
learned people ) and are supported by Vedio indications in their 
favour ( as in Sveta^vatara Up. ‘ tat-karanam sSnkhyayogabhi- 
pannam ’ VI. 13 ). It would be shown later on that Manu and 
Devala rely on and propound (some) Sankhya doctrines. 


2208. 

I 31 V a wngfuwimal v mraaiv wre. vt^i 

• 51 ^ on W a; n- 2 U 

aw it unmiwiSif wwtrS 

VWV on t. a; I' 28 . 
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Ifc would not be irrelevant to say a few words about the 
origin and development of the Sankbya system. This (rise of 
Sankbya) is one of the most difficult problems in Indian philo- 
sophy. A good many works and papers have been written on 
the Sankbya system.^*®’ As to what the original Sankbya 
teaching revised in the Sankhyakarika of Isvarakrsna was, no 
generally accepted answer can be given. 5kom the 5th century 
A. D at least the Ssnkhyakatika of Isvarakrsna has been re- 
garded as the foremost exponent of tlie Sankbya. The Sankhya- 
kanka and a commentary on it were translated into Chinese 
about 546 A D by Paramartha, originally a brahmana of 
Bharadvaja gotra and a sramana from Ujjayini ( vide BEFBO, 
1904, p 60 ). Sankaracarya on V. S I. 4. 11 quotes the whole of 
the 3rd verse of the Sankhyakarika and the first quarter of it on 
V. S. I 4. 8. But the Sankbya system, it appears, went through 
several phases. Chinese sources say that there were eighteen 
Sankbya schools (p 3 of Johnston’s “ Early Sankhya,” quoting 
Takakusxi in BEPEO, 1904, p. 58 ). 


There is the Sankhyasutra or Sankhyapravaoanasutra 
attributed to Kapila (published with two commentaries viz that 
of Aniruddha and parts of the Tiled, of VedSntin Mabsdeva edited 
by Garbe in B I. Series 1881), This is a late work composed 
about 1400 A. D as shown by Garbe in his Introduction and by 


2209. Those interested in Sinl^liya may consult the {oUowing ; Fitz- 
Edward Hall's 'InUodoGtion to Santhya-pravacana-bhasya ’ (B. I, Series 
ISSfi): 'Sahlhia-Kanka' exposition of the system of Kapila, translation and 
notes by John Danes { first published in 1881, 2nd ed in 1957, Calcutta 1 
Richard Garbe’s ' Die Sankhya Philosophie >, 1894, and Introduction to 
his edition of the Sankhjapravacana-bhasyaof Vijnanabhilsu in the Harvard 
M"onTf philosophy ' by Prof Max-Muller ed. of 

tnnsiLrdV ! c o of ‘he Upan.shads' by Paul Deussen 

‘’P 259-255. Prof. A B Keith's Sahthya 
ystem (1924): Early Sankhya' by E. H. Johnston (Royal Asiahc 
Das-Gupta’s • Indian Philosophy ', Vol I 
on' 24S~V3S /toU’ ^'^^hairishnan's 'Indian Philosophy'. Vol. Ill 
on 542 / 4 - •Philosophy. Eastern and Western'. Vol. I. 

rr^f a'b Ke.h Upauisads ' by 

‘S-hbya in the 

Kew Series Arts ' -iogendra in J of Bom. Hni. ( 1957). Vol. 2G, 

and CarakV in ABORi°v<U^ 4 e'^~^V n * ^'hkhia, Paficasikha 

the teicl inr c! P - 38, pp, 140-147 and 'Studies in Sahkhja 

244. both bj Shri w M hfahabharata ' ABORI. Vol. 38. pp. 233- 


n. D. 170 
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Fitz-Edward Hall in hia learned Introduction to the edition of 
the Sankhyapravaoana-bhasya (B. I. Series, 1856), There ia 
an edition of S3 autras called Tattvaaamasa with a commentary 
called Kramadipika in the Ghowkhamba Sanalcrit aoriea which 
has also published several other brief late works that are passed 
over here. Several commentarioa on the SankhyakSrikS have 
been published. The earliest Appears to be the one translated 
into Ohinese by Paramartha about 546 A. D. , which has been 
reconstructed into Sanskrit from the Chinese by the learned 
Pandit Aiyaswami Saatri and published ( in 1944 ) in the Sri, 
Venkatesvara Oriental Series with a valuable Introduction; 
another commentary styled Matharavrtti was xmblished (in 19S3) 
in the Ghowkhamba Sanskrit Series. Dr. Belvalkar ( in ABORI 
vol, V. pp. 133-161 ) contributed a long and scholarly paper on 
the Matharavrtti in which he holds that the Matharavrtti is tho 
original of the commentary translated into Chinese b; 
Params.rtha together with some accretions made from time to 
time, that Gaudapada’s commentary is a simplided abridgment 
of the Matharavrtti (p. 148), that tho Matharavrtti cannot ho 
placed later than 450 A P. (p. 155 ) and that Idvarakrsna cannot 
be assigned to a date later than %50 A. D (p. 168). Prof A. B. 
Keith in ‘ Ssnkhya system ’ (p. 51 ) places Idvarakrsna at a date 
not later than 335 A. D. Another early commentary ia tho 
Yuktidipikg of an unnamed author edited from a single ms. by 
Shri Pulinabehari Chakravarti in Calcutta Sanskrit Sorios 
(1938). This is a very valuable commentary and bos boon 
very competently edited even from a single ms, though there oro 
a few gaps here and there. That commentary ia replete with 
quotationa and polemical discussions, mentions several Sankhyo 
teachers who differed among themselves and whose opinions aro 
cited on many topics. For example, vide under VindhyavSsin 
below. It mentions some acHryas that aro hardly over montionod 
in any Sankhya work. It frequently cites an author called 
Pancsdhikarana (vide pp, 6, 108, 114, 133, 144, 147, 148 whore 
two Aryas apparently of Panc5dhikarana are quoted ). Another 
hitherto unknown Sankhyaoarya mentioned by this com, is 
Paurika on p. 169 and p. 175, who holds tho surprising view ® 
that there is a separate piaJhUna for each Purusa, Patafijali jb 
frequently mentioned on pp, 33 (who denied tho existence of 

2210, afthgjTOHsvn nurf nrtlihi ^ ^ 

p, 169. 
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Ahankara), 108, 132 (ttera are 12 karmas and not 13 as S. 
Karika in verse 33 asserts ), 145,149,175; VaTsaganah, (in the 
plural) are mentioned on pp. 39, 67, 95, 103, 133, 145, 170; 
Varsagana (pp. 6, 108) and Varsaganavlra ( on pp. 73, 108, 175 ) 
styled bbagavan on p 72 and Vrsaganavlra ( on p. 103 probably 
meaning ‘ the son of Vrsagana ’); all these refer to the views of 
Vsrsaganas PanoaMkha (p. 31 in the plural, p. 61, p. 175 ) 
is mentioned and one passage which is quoted in the Vyaaa- 
bhasya (on Y. S. I 4 ) and ascribed to Pancasikha by Vaoaspati 
is quoted by the Yuktidipika on p. 41 as Saatra. From pp. 113 
and 129 it appears that the author of the com. was a Vedantin. 

It is probable that he flourished between 500 and 700 A. D. , 
since he quotes ( on p 39 ) Dinnaga’s definition of * pratyaksa * 
and is not cited by Vacaspati and other commentators on the 
Sankhya 


Gaudapada composed a commentary on the S. KStikS but 
only on 69 veraes published in the Gh. S. Series. The Commentary 
called Sankhyatattvakaumudt by the famous writer Vacaspati- 
mitra was published in the Ohowkhamba S. S in 1919, A com- 
mentary called JayamangalS ascribed to Sankaracatya ( in the 
colophon ) on the S. Karika was published at Calcutta in 1933 by 
Sri H. Sarma with a brief but interesting Introduction by 
Principal Gopinatha Kaviraj (vide also I. H. Q. vol. V. pp. 417- 
431 ) where Sri H. Sarma tries to prove that the Jayamangala is 
Yacaspatimisra. Yunanabhiksu composed ( about 
lasu ^ D 1 a bhSsya on the SSnkhyapravacanasutra. The 

fmSw make efforts to establish the 

teachings of the SSnthya system are 
or ^ a Personal God 

Matharavrtti on S. KSrikS 71 
kseSSbalnd T®' teachers that flourished between 

vSS Bhargava. Uluka ( Kaumka ? ), 

ment on, ? ’ the Jayamangali 
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BtatcB that the line of teachers and pupils from Paficasikha la : 
Pancasikha-Gargya-Uluka-Varsagana-Isvarakrsna, It is clear 
from the above that several teachers, in any case not less than 
five or six, intervened hotv/een Paficastikha and Jsvarakrsna. 
From a somewhat mutilated passage of the Yuktidlpika 
(p. 175 } it appears that at least ton persons intervened between 
Pancasikha and Isvarakrsna, If this bo accepted and if livara- 
krsna be assigned to about 250 A, D, , then Paficasikha cannot be 
placed later than the first century B, C. and may be much earlier 
still. On ‘ tena ca bahudba krtam tantram’ (S, K5rika70) the 
Yuktidipika speaks of hhagaval Pancasiikba as ‘daSama-kumSra’ 
( tenth son of Prajapati 'O and states that ho expounded the sSstra 
to many persons such as Janaka and Vasistha and thereby 
identifies Pancasikha with the teacher Pancasikha mentioned 
by the Santiparva ( vide note 2186 below ). 

VSeaspatimisra in his commentary on the Yogasutrabbasya 
(11. 23 ) sets out eight alternative views among Sankhya writers 
on the question of ‘darsana’ and ‘adarsana’ and remarks that 
the fourth out of the eight alternatives is the real doctrine of 
the Sfinkhya^astra From about the 5th century A D. the 
Sankhyakarika has been regarded as the standard work on the 
Sankhya system. The S. Karika itself states that the holy 
fiastra was expounded by Kapilamuni to Asuri, who expounded*’** 
it to Pancasikha and the latter expounded the (Sankhya) system 
to several disciples and that it came down to Isvarakrsna in a 
succession of teachers and disciples, who summarised it in Arya 

■. • - ' * 

2212. 3I5V a mimsa sTrsmarwu wfr 

g gn— (gap) crt?'Pvi' 5 ffe'%rm-«i’i'R 3 i- 5 t 5 <m*er-vanv* 
cie i 31 %= p 175. 

2213. On ‘3^aEn®r»ranrf§!Er<n:’ of t vw mgvon vnregr if- 23 vranrfS 

remarks : ' fS^irw *3^ vi hsg tw ai sri fiseVtei 

grew sn^ nar sfa i-’ 

2214. giwngrvssrp'Wi vagti 

vf Jr ^ HTsrt^ n iSrevvrmvrnurfi^erS'^ • snSramvwttwr 

I art. ?EI 70-71. It should be noticed that Gaudaps a 
comments only oo 09 verses and omits these tv/o and a snbseqoea^ ^rsc 
fisti anGvn'v^nntfcsT: 

enfv o, v/hich means that all the matters contained in the whole SastUan ra 
{ of FaHcasikba) are contained in the seventy verses (of the Slnkhyakari a , 
excluding the illnstralivc stories and the controversies with others. 
Sankhyakarika is known as Sankhyasaplati and in Chinese as ’ Sovaraa 
saptati. 
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verses. Eapila-muni is here said to be the first promulgator of 
the Sankhya. 

Before proceeding further the most characteristic and 
fundamental conceptions of the standard Sankhya must he set 
out. The most fundamental conception is that there are two 
entirely distinct essences existing from eternity, viz. pi akrti ( i. e. 
nature or matter) also called pradhana and avijaJcta, and piiiusa 
{ soul or spirit, the knowing subject ). The 2nd fundamental 
conception is that purusas are many. Another most characteri- 
stic feature of the Sankhya system is the doctrine of three 
gunas (factors) called saWta (light, intelligent), rojos (energetic, 
active, domineering), tamos (coarse, inert, enveloping, dark). 
Pradhana or prakrti or avyakta is said to he constituted by the 
three gunas ( trigunatmaka ) when they are in equilibrium 
( Sattvarajastamasam aamyavastha ). The Sankhya analysed 
all physical and mental phenomena. The lowest factor is the 
heavy impenetrable matter and coarse foolish impulses. They 
are called tamas (described as guru, heavy and taranaka, 
enveloping ). Then there is the factor of constant change in the 
physiosl world as well as in the mental. This is called rajas 
(ca/o, changing and upasiambhaka, exciting, as the S. Kariks 
puts It). The third factor or element in the world is the varied 
operation of consciousness that leads to knowledge and experi- 
ence, which is called Sattia ( lagJm, light as opposed to the coarse, 
merely material objects and prakasaka, luminous, as contrasted 
with tamas). These three factors or elements combine in 
various proportions and make up the evolving universe. The 

oMlLef points of view viz they are 

C wi’ *‘^®°>°'^aswitharopethe Purusa to sa^isura. 
The basis of the universe is to be found in the gunas. Pradhana 


* ^ 3Pits are so called because they muHrnlv 

c^reoT^he ’’ 

-nm. sc-s-e 

verse 7. On 5 3 II 2 10 

avverfihcV.s contradictions m the 

larr'endrh-tand uimd o - . , ,, "0”1“ he the slin, five 

Theer;“f.:l^r:rberdr^ 
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is not dififerent from the gunas, but it is only the name of the 
primordial matter before evolution starts. Prakrti being anadi 
and eternal, the Sankhya system did not postulate God as 
creator, and held God to be a superfluity. The Sankhya propounds 
a theory of cosmic evolution which is practically as reasonable 
as any modern theory of evolution. It is probably the earliest 
attempt to furnish an answer from reason alone to the questions 
about the origin of the world, about the nature of man and his 
relation to the physical world and man’s future destiny. In the 
nineteenth century mind and matter were held to be entirely dif- 
erent and atoms were supposed to be indivisible. Modern physios 
has reduced matter to energy but the nature of this last also is a 
mystery. Under the Sankhya system, pttrusa or prakxti or both 
serve no religious purpose. There is no definite or convincing 
answer as to why purusa becomes entangled in the web of prakrti. 
The Sankhya simply says that as a result of non-discrimination 
purusa somehow becomes entangled. The Vedantasutra refers 
to pi adhana as smSrta in I. %. 19 and as ' anumanika ’ in I. 4. 1. 
Prom Prakrti evolves mahan ( i. a. buddhi, consciousness ) from 
which arises ahaiikai a, from which evolve on the one hand the 
five tanmStras ( subtle elements, viz. sabda, sparda, gandba, rasa, 
rupa) and on the other hand mams (mind) and the ten indnyas 
( sense organa ). From the five subtle elements are evolved the 
five great elements, earth, water, tejas,' vayu and akasa ( ether). 
These are twentyfour*^'® tattuas (categories) and purusa is Z5tb, 
Pradhana is distinct from purusa and serves the purpose of 
purusa (who is passive and a saksi)who is distinct from the 
evolutes of prakrti and is bhoktr ( and not kartr). The Sankhya^*’ 
does not admit God Prakrti and purusa come together in order 
that the latter may see its working; just as a blind man and a crip- 
ple (a lame man) may come together (and the blind man may carry 
the lame man on his shoulder, the latter showing the way and 
both may reach their destination by this joint efibrt) ““ When 


2216 In V. S. 1. 4 11 the purvapaksa is advanced as follows. (after 
quoting Br. Up IV. 4. 17 'yasmin panca pancajana) aWT 

vmm: 3ii4i i 4 v m w ‘ 

^ I ftenft n fasia- gavii’- This as 

verse is eiT 3. 

2217 The Sankhya-pravacana-sUtra (I. 92-93) states ‘ f *3uRi'3’i 

2218. giBTRv q?fsri»i a m mtHW • nvWiat®'®' 

I ^ an 21 The sixty topics dealt with in the Sastitantra, according 
^ ( Continued on next page ) 
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purusa realizes the ditterenoe between himself and the gunas 
constituting Prakrti he is liberated. Both Sankhya and Toga 
treat the external world as real. They both postulate plurality 
of souls ( purusas ), that are eternal and unchanging. This latter 
is one of the most crucial differences between Sankhya and 
advaita Tedanta. It is not necessary for our purpose in this 
chapter to go into greater details One more doctrine of the 
Sankhya is called salkanjamda i. e. the theory that the effect 
already exists in the cause and does not arise from nothing 
( S. Karika, versa 9 ) ; compare Chan. Up. VL 2. 2 ( kathamssatah 
sajjayeta ) and Gita H. 16 ( nSsato vidyate bhavo ). 


It is difficult to assign a definite data to the Sankhya- 
karika As Paramartha translated the K§rika as well as com- 
mentary on it into Chinese in about 546 A. D. the Karika 
cannot in any case be placed later than about 250-300 A D. 
It may be earlier by a few centuries. Umbeka in his commen- 
tary on the Slokavartika of Kumarila mentions an author called 
Madhava as ' Sankhyaniiyaka ’ and Tuan Chwang also refers 
to a Sankhya teacher called Madhava. Dr. Raghavan in 
Sarupa-Bharatl * (pp 162-164) shows that Madhava was really 
a destructive critic of Ssnkhya, that the proper reading is 
Sankhyanasafca-Madhava' and that he was probably earlier than 
even Dinnaga and Uharmarklrti ( i. e. earlier than 500 A. D.). 


Sankaracarya in the passage quoted in n. 2208 remarks that 
certain Upanisad passages may be relied upon as apparently 
^pportmg the Sankhya system. Some of the Upanisad passages 
hat either foreshadow Sankhya doctrines or employ words that 
have technical meanings, in the Sankhya system would be 


^ °'‘“E5oalha Jba. Bombay. 

basicMc^Snl^ cnnmerauon of 50 topics (m addition to the ten 
•cUoat the in chap Xlt 20-29 

cnune-itcdiaTheT?- - Snnl.hya-tantra. but they differ from those 
ennne. .ted ,a the Rajatarlita quoted by Vacaspali 
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cited. But one passage from the Atharraveda X. 8. 43 
deserves notice, viz. ‘ the knowers of Brahma know that yalcsa 
endowed with atman which abides in the lotus with nine gates 
( the physical body ) covered by three gunas.’ W ith this may be 
compared Sv. Up. III. 18 and Gita V. 13 ( navadvare pure dehl ). 
The Mundaka Up. states ‘ From Him are born prana, mind, all 
indriyas, the five elements, and sky, wind, jyotis ( tejaa ), 
waters and the earth.’ The Katha Up refers to indriyas, the 
objects of senses, mind, buddhi, mahan, avyakta, purusa as a 
rising series, similar to that of the Sankhya with one exception 
viz the Up. does not mention ahankara and holds that huddhi 
and mahan are different, while the official Sankhya identifies 
them. It is, therefore, clear that the evolution in these two 
Upanisads is very similar to the theory of evolution stated by 
the classical Sankhya, the only difference being that the Upa- 
nisads postulate a supreme Creator ( that produces the cosmos ) 
while Sankhya drops the creator and accepts the evolu- 
tionary series only. On V. S I. 2. IS Sankaraoarya cites 
the verse ‘ dva suparnS sayuja ' ( which is Mundaka Up. 
HI 1, 1, ^ Up III, 1 and also Rg. I. 164. 20) and 
explains it, as referring to the Individual self ( jiva ) and the 
Highest Spirit (paramatnian) The acarya then mentions the 
argument of a predecessor who relies upon Paingirahasya- 
brahmana where the latter half of the verse is explained as 
mentioning saMi/'tt (huddhi) and ksetiojna (i. e. the individual 
self). This indicates that some took that verse as putting 
forward Sankhya ideas. The Xatha Up IH. 4 states that the 
description of the individual soul as the enjoynr (bhoktr) results 


2220 gT ite r j ^ wg >' 

X. 8. 43 It IS difficult to say what here means That word also 
occurs in Eg IV. 3 13, V. 10. 4, Vll 61 5, where give^ 

meanings trd^Hisnvil tnuft nw in 

uri5“ftug»g^= n 1 3 , w biu! aiSmsi wc nn- 1 to grSt- 

ignrnrnsmn vt. i gwvrnf wsrin'm 

eijiv III, (vallij 10-11, These occur with slight variations in 

IX. 184-186. On V. S I. 4. 1 the Safikhya objector relies 

upon this Katha text as providing evidence of the Sankhya doctrines being 

based on the Veda, compare HI- 42-4^ Theji 

^ ^ 12 12 cites gr g.TOl! 413311 WWfVT wnuT t«- M t BVl^! 

n gvg^ in i.l. iv. 6 and ^i^ » 

and states 'amaitg i 5r5<wft-wft H ni^iwr Esra VTp't ^ ^ 

This verse (gig-Wn) IS the subject 


III. 3 34 also. 
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from the union of the otman with organs of sense and the mind. 
The Svetisvataropanisad expressly refers to Sankhya and 
Yoga(in VI. 13)and says that ‘ on realizing that cause which 
can he apprehended by means of the study of Sankhya and Yoga 
he is released from all bonds’. That Upanisad is full of words 
that are frequently employed in the Sankhya system such as 
‘ avyakta’ (i 8), guna(V. 7 ‘sa visvarupas-trigunah ’ and VI. 
2, 4 and 16), ina(v. 2,VI 17), prakrti (‘mayam tu prakrtim 
■vidyat’ IV. lO), purusa (I 2, III. 12, 13, IV, 7 ), pradhana (1. 10, 
VLIO and 16). linga (I 13. VI. 9). The St. Up. (VI. 11) 
describes the one God as ‘ saksi ceta keyalo nirgunas-ca ’. The 
Sankhya denies God and transfers these epithets to the Purusa, 
who in his true essence is, according to the Sankhya, merely a 
passive \titnesa, pure intelligence, unaffected by gunas. The 
Prasna Up. {IV 8) speaks of the five elements and their matrSs 
(prthivl ca prtbivimatra ca &o), the ten tndnyas and their 
objects, manas, buddhi, ahankara &a The Sankhyas rely on the 
verse ‘ aj3.mekam ’ (Sv. Up. IV. 5 )**^^ for Upanisadio support to 
their theory about prakrti and its three gunas (vide bhasya of 


2221, ramnia mqnpji 

VI 13 . The Brst half occurs 
V 130. on XI 1.3 remarks 

?ia, awsnu i-mn nurt- 

Compare rfra, 13. 19 and 21 s,0i3 5^ ^ etc. for the 
relation of 51511, and 501 . is explained ay Knini as ‘ 

UlimPX’ V 2 9 The word the snmmum bonum ot the Sihkhya, is 

UcTiicd from %ri7(ebich word ocenrs in Sv Up I. II and VI. Ill and 
means KtU. • ' 


Vft non: gommt uw i wSr ^ 
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Sankara on V, S. 1. 4. 8 ). That verse means : there is one unborn 
(female), constituted by red, white and black, but producing 
manifold progeny resembling each other, there is one unborn 
being ( a male ) who resorts to her ( loves her ) and lies by her ; 
there is another, who leaves her after having experienced 
enjoyment. Similarly, Sankhyas argue that Kapila, the 
founder of the Sankhya system, is mentioned in the Sv. Up, 
(V. 2) ‘it is he who, in the beginning, bears (nourishes) by 
thoughts Eapila sage when born and looks on while he is being 
born.’ If one looks to various passages of the Sv. Up. such as 
in. 4, IV 12, VI. 18 one must hold that rsi Kapila, the reddish 
sage, is Hiranyagarbha (the golden child), the first creation 
( Hiranyagarhhahsamavartatagre,’ Eg XL 121, 1), Sankaracaiya 
{ on V. S. II. 1, 1 ) replies that from the mere occurrence of the 
word ' Kapila ’ one cannot at once jump to the conclusion that 
he must be the founder of the SSnkhya, since another Kapila, 
called Vasudeva, who reduced to ashes the sons of Sagara by his 
angry look, is well-known.^^** Sankaracarya concedes on V S. 
II 1. 3 that both Sankhya and Toga are within the pale of Vedio 
orthodoxy as regards those portions of them that are not in 
conflict with the Veda. The five elements (mahabhutsni) are 
mentioned in the Ait. Up. (III. 3), PraSna VI. 4 and the five 
special qualities of these five in Katha Up. (HI. 15). 

In view of the fact that the word ‘Sankhya’ occurs in the 
Sv. Up, and that the Katha and Mundaka have some doctrines 
similar to the Ssnkhya system and the Sveta^vatara employs 
many words that occur frequently in the works on Sankhya, 
the question arises — ^what is the relation of the Sankhya to 
the Upanisads. There are three possible views, ( 1 ) that Upa- 
nisad thought and Sankhya made parallel progress, (2) that 
Sankhya adopted and expanded some of the germinal ideas 

2223 511 a git srjiSvvdi «cji?wr avr 

svtwri mw on t g. ii. i.i, tsi 

2224 In the Visnupurana IV 4 12 Kapila is said to be a part of 
bbagaran Purusottama, who reduced to ashes the 60 thousand sonso 
Sagara, that suspected that the Asvamedha horse grazing near that sage nus 
have been stolen by him (IV. 4 16-23) For Vasudeva Kapil a, vide Vaiia - 
parva 107, 31-33, where we read (iH Chitrasili od. ) ‘ijcf! rraiWH 4 iWB 

sitwaTHt 1 v jji^- wvw 

The story is also mentioned in Vanaparva 47 ( 7-18 ) 
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^ * 1,0 TTn^nwada (SUliatsoma Upanisaib borrowed from tbe 

iS a S «•> »«M« to “■». im So« 

it is the Sankhya that based itself on the thoughts th 
XJpanisads, particularly when the older ®g ^ 

Be Up and Chandogya hardly exhibit any traces of Sankhyd 
LSes or techniesue. when Sankhya reference are « “ 

Eatba Mnndafca, Svetasvatara, Prasna (which ate heW^obe 
5ter than Chan. Up. and Br. Up by modern scholars^?) and 
when there is hardly any work or writer of purely Sankhya 
dootrinee that can be assigned to a period even a few centuries 

earlier than the Christian era and when no one can place tne 

principal Upanisads (about twelve, including the Svetasvatara) 
later than 300 B C , since even the Sv. Up. is referred to as 
‘Sniti’ in V.S I. 4 8, U. 3 32 (Jarba (in 'Die Sankhya 
Philosophie' pp 3fi) denies that Sankhya underwent any essen- 
tial modifications in its long history. Jacobi does not agree, 
holding that SSnkhya originated out of a common cultural and 
philosophical heritage andOldenherg sees the origin of Sankhya 
in the Katha and Sv Up. and holds that epic SSnkhya is an 
independent development ( ‘ Die Lehre der Upanishadan und die 
Anfange des Buddhismns’, 1915, pp. 208 ff) Sankhya and 
Yoga were known to Kautilya { SSnkhyam Togo Lokayatam 
cetyinviksiki’ Arthasastra 1 2.p 6.). Therefore, we may say 
that Sankhya as a philosophical school started at least before the 
4th century B C. 


We should now turn to Sanskrit works other than the 
Upanisads for seeing the origins of the SSnkhya system. First 
comes the Mahahharata. 

In many passages of the &ntiparva references to some 
of the doctrines, technical words and persons connected with the 
mature Sankhya system occur. The references are so many that 
the present writer will have to select only a few passages hy way 
of f.amplo In chap 203 there is a dialogue between a clever 
pupil and his guru It begins by stating ( in verse 8 ) that 
Vfeudeva is all this (Vasudevah satvam-idam), then it proceeds 
'Just as from one lamp thousands of lamps can proceed, so prakrti 


:;:5. l or tSc Ssctipwi.! only Ihc cniica! editiaa of the Mahibhirata 
tMscJ b} ibe ‘..OKI IS cilid m ibis tcctioa oa Saoibja frota this paragraph 
oniirds Tic qcatatioos troia other panaas are ta! ca from the Citiaaili 
Ptcir c^iKo” 
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creates endless things, but does not become reduced ( in size ) 
thereby ; buddhi springs from the activity of avyakta (i.e. prakrti) 
and ahankara is produced ( from buddhi ) and from ahankara ia 
evolved altasa from which vZuju arises and then tejas, water and 
the earth arise each from its predecessor ; these eight are the 
mulaprakrtis^**® and the whole world is centred in them (verses 
34-26). Then the chap, mentions five organs of knowledge 
(ear, skin, eye, tongue, sense of smell) and five senses of activity 
( bands &c ) and then there are the five objects of sense ( viz. 
Sabda, sparSa &c ) and the mind is all-pervading and the 16th 
(verses 27-31). Then the chapter speaks of purusa ( the soul ) 
that resides in the city with nine gates and is undecaying 
and immortal, which shines in all beings just as a lamp, whether 
big or small, does. In chapter 204 the same dialogue is pursued 
and the first verse says all bhutas spring from avyakta and are 
merged ( die ) in avyakta, it refers to ksetra ( the body ) and 
hseti ajna ( in verse 14 ) and winds up by saying that, just as 
seeds burnt by fire do not grow, the soul is not again connected 
with klesas when they ate burnt by the fire of ( correct ) 
knowledge In chap. 205, verses 32-33 speak of the charaoterl- 
stios of the three gunas ; chap. 306 says that when a person 
brings under control anger, avarice, fear, pride and becomes 
pure he merges into the highest self that is Visnu in avyakta 
form and chap 207 deals with the measures for reaching the 
highest goal and puts forward brahman arya ( sexual purity ) os 


tnrivl fi qvT; VSt ^ W RsilV nq 11 verses 26-27. Compare 

SBIRgif 3 q above id a 2216 for gigyrsigr ftqjTr etc. 

2227 vivgR Scvbbrflt: WHivWi m • «VICV ^ 

5in?Er 203 35 Compare also ‘ sfSgft # ^ 

word gqq is generally derived as gR fin SVT:- Vide I 13 V*n 

, 15“* ii- 3 i 6 

three derivations of ‘ gvq- gRqi?! gR5rV _(tbe first being 

from TO to sit ) The derivation of the word from gf? §1^ occu rs ^ 

^ UV. 11. 4 18 ‘wWTanrffStr-Wsfe sRflV!' The words wagR s< ^ 
occur in jqm*q= HI 18- 

2228. ^ is a technical term m the Yogasutra where '* j 
frequently afS I 24,11.2 and 3,11.12, IV 28 “"I 
enumerates the five klesas as atROT-an^UI-^tm-SV-sirinnq?!!: Ww 
are so called because they harass man ( %5VfvS g^qu:)- 

2229 spMtHin TO ?<f ii^qi stuTOrrsi^' " q^tgugg 
ffi chap 20C, 1—2. 
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le first measure. In these chapters, though soma dookines 
Bouliar to the standard Sankhya of tlie Karika appear, they are 
,U brought in line with the Vedanta of one supreme Being, 
rhioh is negatived in the official Sankhya. 

That there were philosophers, who adopted some of the 
Sankhya and Yoga doctrines, postulated Paramesivara ( Supreme 
Deity) and held that the three, viz Pradhana, Purusa and Isvara 
were different from each other, is expressly stated by SankarS- 
carya^so jn yg bhasya on V. S 11. 2 37. Therefore, the Maha- 
bharata references to Sankhya probably relate to philosophical 
doctrines in which all three viz Prakrti, Purusas and Supreme 
Self were recognized, from which arose the later official Sankhya 
that discarded any supreme Ruler of the Universe. In the 
Narayanlya section of the Ssntiparva ( quoted in note 1544 
p. 954 above ) ‘ Sankhya, Yoga, Pancartoa, Vedas and Pa^upata 
are said to he knowledges ( jnanani) and ‘ nanamatSni ’ ( different 
points of view ) and Eapila, a paramarsi, is said to be propounder 
of Sinfchya. Chapter 294 ( in verses 26 -49 ) deals with the 
twenty-five tattvas of the Sankhya from Prakrti or Avyakta, 
mahat, ahankara, the five elements from ahankara ( these eight 
being called prakrtis ) and then 16 vilcaras { verse 29 ). These are 
called hsetra, the soul is the 25th (y 35) and is called ksetrajna 
and Purusa ( v 37 'avyaktake pure sete purusas-ceti kathyate ’, 
and Isvara or brahma is not brought in anywhere in that 
chapter 


Chapters 211-212 (containing in all 100 verses) of Santi- 
parva deal with what Janaka, called Janadeva,*^* king of 
Mithila, learnt from Pancasikha, when the latter, after wandering 
over the whole earth, visited Mithila and who is described as the 
first (or foremost) pupil of Asuri and who is said to have 
performed a sattra for a thousand years on Pancasrotas 


^ 2230 smut !) SwJ^a>nt ffic h us i t wdl 'qT 5?^ tRft ^ g pe RIS a- 

;tr3Tutcvon^ ^ n 2 37 ( 

2231. Janadcv a maj be a proper name ol Janata and may mean ■ Lord 
of men ’(i c same as * Jansdhipa *)• In the Brhan-Matadiya-pnrana 1. 
Chap « the tame siory about Janala and PaBca^.kha is narrated often in 
the words oI the Santiparta. 
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( veise 10 ). He was the son of a bTahmana woman called Xapila 
and was therefore known as Eapileya ( verses 13-15 ). Janaka 
had a hundred aoaryas in his palace who propounded the 
different views of different sects. Verse 9 says that Pancasikha 
made people wonder when he appeared like Kapila, the great 
sage (paramarsi) and Prajapati, that he confounded the hundred 
acaryas by his arguments ( v. 17 ). Later Janaka abandoned 
those acaryas and followed Pancasikha ( verse 18 ) He, after 
creating disgust in Janaka about his caste or about rites and 
about everything, expounded to Janaka the highest inoksa which 
is declared as Sankhya. In chap. 213 Pancasikha expounds 
five elements, five jnanendriyas, five karmendriyas, mind (verses 
7-22) and the signs {.Itngas) of sattvika, rajasa and tamasa 
bhavas (verses 25-28 ) and describes bow a person who seeks the 
Self is freed from the fetters of pleasure and pain and being 
beyond the fear of old age and death reaches immortality. In 
the first place, these two chapters are not sometimes very clear, 
offer no consistent clear-cut system and employ words that are 
difficult to construe and are not completely identical with the 
scheme of the 25 tattvas of the official Sankhya of the Karika, 
since chap. 2J1 verse 13 speaks of ‘ ekaksara brahma assuming 
many forms’. For example, it is difficult to say what is meant 
by ’purusavastham-avyaktam’. The meaning that can be 
drawn out of the words seems to be ‘he (Pancatikha) conveyed 
knowledge (to Janaka) about Avyakta ( i. e. Pradhana) that 
depends upon Purusa ( i. e that becomes active through union of 
Purusa with it ), which is the highest truth. It further says that 
Pancasikha became perfect (in knowledge) by the performance of 
istis and sattras, again by abounding tapas, had a vision of the 
deity ( Grod ) and he realized the distinction between ksetra and 
ksetrajna and also realized ftia/inia symbolized by om. There- 


( Continued from last page ) ^ 

omits one verse in chap. 211 (corresponding to chap. 21 B of the CiUs^sIa 
Press ed.), which is vsmtsTlr Riiwra. ' ueJST 

winch is 11-12 in that chap Here usiitrer is said to hav 
been profoundly learned in iiiauw (§iaira) doctrines As^he was ca e 
UiTI Mti v, It was probably imagined that his mother was Kapila. 

2233. t Tm i w inHmwr nvgg 'uunsJ -ipnw’Ufi' 

sm WTWr I 211. 11-13. Jit 1 

order that some sense can be made out of it ) as artrar t 
or sra » The meaning of rWBK " 

( Continued on next page ) 
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fore the doctrine of Pancasikha in these chapters of Santiparva 
is really adbaUa (monism) on which are grafted some doctrines 
similar to the later ofSoial Sankhya for expla,ining creation and 
so forth.^®* In Santiparva 306. 56-66 ( = Ohitra ed. 318 58-63 ) 
Visvavasu tells Tajoavalkya that he has heard about the 35th 
tattva (i. e. Puiusa) from Jaigisavya, Asita-Devala, Varsaganya 
( of ParaSara gotra ), Bhrgu Pancasikha, Kapila, ^ka, Gotama 
Arstisena, Garga, Narada, Asuri, Pulastya, Sanatkumara, 
Sukra and Kasyapa ( father of ViSvavasu ) and 336. 65 ( CShitra. 
ed 318, 67 ) states that Yasnavalkya had mastered completely 
hothSankhja and Yoga. Santiparva 304 4 (=316.4 of Citra. 
ed. ) states that Sankhya and Yoga are one 

Pancasikha figures frequently in the Mahahharata. In 
Santiparva, chap. 307 ( containing only 14 verses ) Yudhisthira 
asks Bhisma how one can rise superior to old age and death. 


( Coiiitmied from last fagc ) 

bnl from the passages in the Ahirbodba^a-samhita, chap XII. 18-29 it 
loltous that the doctrines ot Kapila's Sankhya — tantra rsere divided into 
tuo mandalas called Prakrta and Vaikrta and the two bad 32 and 28 topics 
Tespeetively. * Uf J'i't twRi WiRwi'dil.l ufktl # nrafi 

evt unrf rnu nog® t n’- 

The com. Arjuaamina appears io talse it as * the great 6octrtae o£ Kapila 
came to him (Paocasikfaa) in the form of an aura of light and expounded to 
him the highest truth* etc This is extremely far-fetched. There is a doubt 
about the agent ot * njabadha^at and as to whom ' samasTnam ' refers. To 
me it appears that the meaning is that 'Parca^Lba came to him (i e to 
Janata) and imparted to him the great Kapila mandala, the highest truth, 
the avyakta etc ' According to the usual sansknt construction the agent of 
*agam}a' and 'nyabodbayat* must be the same (i e Pancasikha), 
refers to vFni Compare ' ^K II 83 and ‘ 

1 »ndi VUI 13, Verse 13 of chap, 211 is 
1 Jmtvv refers to tpjnsEK-arST ) Therefore, ne^ should be 
taken to mean * the circle of the doctrines 6rst propounded by Kapila ' 

SSl-t, The position reached by Janata on PaKcasitha’s teaching is 
Etntcd in Saati 212. S0-5I * a; ^ ife! 

vwnrc: 1 vsjfSivTW uicurnw n Compare qnf^a 171 . 

5C 3pw a VI a fivT iwiftTarT ^tqhnvT u 5%=gw« 

9 . « gji cuiuf tfisnh ni oiru f^pgori furtmq 

W l,>rV” 13 212-44 , vide note 1640, 

rp 1005-6 Bbexe for the O^urc of a iotus leaf and water falling thereon 

i wl; 'u vm w v: «isvf^ 
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whether by very great tapas *5“ or by ritea or by Vedio learning 
or by the use of rasayama ( elixira of life or alohomiat’a proacrip- 
tiona ). Bhisma speaks of an ancient dialogue between Janaka 
and Bhiksu PanoaSikha, where the same question was put by 
Janaka and Pancasiikha replied that none can escape these two 
and that union with wife and relatives is like meeting peraona 
when on a journey ( i. e, the company of those is not durable or 
permanent ), nobody has seen heaven or hell, that one’s duty is 
not to violate the ordinances of Vedas, and to make gifts and to 
offer sacrifices. In this chapter there is hardly anything which 
approaches the special doctrines of the Sankhya, though 
Panca^ikha’s views are here set forth Chap, 308 ( 191 veraea 
out of which less than 30 have anything to do with PanoaSikha’s 
teachings directly) begins with the question of Yudhisthira ‘who 
secured moksa witJiout giving up the stage of householder.’ 
Then Bhisma . narrates to him the dialogue between Janaka 
called Dharmadhvaja and Sulabha, a nun Janaka waa 
learned in the Veda, in moksadastra and in his own sastra 
( rS.jadharma ), he bad controlled his senses and ruled the earth. 
She heard from ascetics about Janaka’s righteous conduct and 
she desired to find out the truth. She gave up her form as 
a nun by her yogio powers and became a woman, a paragon 
of beauty, and met Janaka. The latter informed her that 
he was the jnipil of old bhiksu^*®® PancaSikha of the 
Parasarya gotra who stayed with him during the four months 
of the rainy season and who expounded to him the threefold 
moksa ( viz. Sankhya, Yoga and the science of government ) 
and yet who did not ask him to give up rulership, Janaka said 

2236. wuEn vT es^oTt vr 

SisT I asm mv m uiewr ^ gha ^ •' 

307. 2 and 5. 

2237. ‘ iDharmadhvaja* may be a proper natDC here; li not, it means one 
who has raised aloft the tanner of dbarma* i. c, who iJiDClalms to the 
world that be follows dbarma in all matters, 

II ti!Ji mn n^ivn?f3ui a>n i (WTqfU 

fm?ui ffamii » 
cm ^rsgrm voilf ftiSr- 1 u'uiv vnva ^ ^ ' 

A conjecture may be hazarded that this Pancasikha is entirely di ere 
the Fanca^ikha who was one of the founders of the Sankhya and I ® 
probably the same as the Parilrarya wbo is credited by PaniDi as 
composed a ■ bhiksusuf ra ‘ inri5IVRIi5n'&”lf ’ ST I ■ • 

Vide note 1901 p. 1169 above. 
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“ I, giving np all attacliment, thougli occupying the highest 
position ( as ruler ), follow the three paths of moksa , the highest 
rule of this moksa is ‘ freedom from attachment, the absence of 
attachment is due to correct knowledge whereby one is freed 
from bondage ( of samsara ) Janaka further avows that on 
account of the knowledge imparted to him by the bhiksu who 
is called after his top-knot, ha is free from all attachment, 
though looking after the kingdom and that he is different from 
other sannyasins. Then Janaka gives in verses (308.38-41) 
another meaning of the threefold Moksa propounded by 
PaScasikha to him viz. (1 ) highest knowledge and renunciation 
of actions, ( 2) strict adherence to the patha of karma ( duties 
prescribed by Sastra) and (3) combination of knowledge and 
actions, and it is said that those who follow this third path 
resemble householders in several respects. Janaka asserts his 
view I wearing ochre-coloured^** garments, shaving the bead, 
carrying a water-vessel placed on three staves-these are merely 
outward signs and do not lead to moksa and that moksa does not 
consist in non-possession of wealth and bondage does not follow 
possession of some wealth, but it is jfiana by which a person 
secures deUveranoe, whether there is possession or non-possession 
of wealth’. It appears from versa 40 that Pancasikha emphasized 
the third kind of Moksanistha ( Jnanakarmasamuccaya) and 
Janaka followed that teaching. The rest of the chapter ( 308 ) is 
conOTrned with Janafca'a charges against Sulabha and Sulabha’s 
scathing remarks against Janaka.**« She says at the end ' you 


2239 


Rsnd n Chap. 30 S. 34-37. hterallv 

w=ans -one Uavio^vos.thas (locks ofha.roa the bead)- 
is referred to as (lu declared by h.s ^.khas ). 

3S-4o.^"^^ ' ^ ^ • fmw nnujdirti mm jhi snnnmtii 308. 


and Asm tacans -th.. « “tans one rvho possesses notbing 

iV5= cd. H - a mss. do? Tbe \erses arc chap. 320 47 ff of 

{ Conlsr.ucd on next PaCe ) 

K. b. ItC 
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have indeed heard from PanoaSikha the whole (doctrine) about 
moksa together with the means (for attaining it),^!^ Ihe 
Upanisad passages expounding it or with the auxiliaries (of 
meditation ) and with definite conolusions.’ 

^ This passage expressly refers to Upanisads in connection 
with moksa and the preceding verses emphasize the freedom 
from attachment on the part of Janaka (in 308, 37 ‘mukta- 
sanga ’ ), The Br. TJp^ in IH. 1 refers to the sacrifice performed 
by Janaka, king of Videha, who set apart a thousand cows to be 
given to him from among the hrahmanas assembled at it, that 
would be the moat profound in learning and be bralmistlia 
(most learned in or devoted to brahma). Ysjnavalkya asked 
his disciple to take the cows away ; thereupon followed a learned 
disquisition by questions ( of angry hrahmanas including a 
woman ) and answers by Yajfiavalkya; sm* the questioners were 
A^ala (the holy priest of Janaka), Jaratksrava ArtabhSga, 
Bhuiyu Lahyayani, Usasta Cakrayana, Kahola Kausltakeya, 
QargI Vaoaknavl, TJddalaka, J§juni, Vidagdha Sakalya (HI, 1-9 
ending with ‘ vijfianam-anandam brahma) In Br. Up, IV, 2 
it is said that Janaka Vaideha approached Ysjfiavalkya, did 
obeisance to him and said ‘ instruct me ' and that then the sage 
spoke to him you have studied the Veda and the Upanisads have 
been expounded to you by acaryas, but, when you will be leaving 
this body, where will yo go’? Janaka replied that he did not 
know it and requested the sage to enlighten him on that point. 
Then a long disquition follows ( Br. Up. IV. 2 fif ) in which ocoure 
the famous passage ( ‘ sa esa neti netyStma, agrhyo na hi 

grhyate asango na hi sajjate abhayam vai Janaka 

praptosi ’ ( IV. 2. 4 ). It appears to the present writer that some 
one desirous of boosting Sankhya teachings inserted the chapters 
about Sankhya in which Faucaiikha is substituted in place of 
Yajnavalkya as the teacher of Janaka. 

It would be seen from the brief synopsis of the chapters 
211-12, 307 and 308 that the views described in all of them are 
not the same as those of the official or standard Sankhya, 
that Panoatifcha’s views as presented in chapters 211-212 seem 
t® be different from those in chap, 308, particularly when chap. 

308 emphasizes that jnana-karma-samucoaya was the view of 

( Contmued from last page ) 

^ ^ 'trafJf: n sos. i2e-27, ut, ea mn 

i mImw: u h r P i'rgi 5!rR*3v. n chap 308. 

163. The Com, Ntlabanifaa explains : 
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^a7itiparva passages on Paflcahkha examined 


PanoaSiklia, while the official Sankhya holds that inana alone 
leads to liberation. It should he noted that these chapters 
nowhere refer to a work of Pafioasikha but show him to be a 
wandering ascetic holding certain views The present writer 
believes that the author of these passages in the Santiparva had 
no work before him and only knew by hearsay and tradition 
that Fancasikha was a great Sankhya teacher. Prof. Keith 
holds that the Pahcatikha of the Santiparva is not identical 
with Pafloasikha, the author of Sastitantra (p. 48 of ‘ Ssnkhya 
System 

There are other chapters in the Santiparva where the 
peculiar Sankhya doctrines and terminology are employed but 
they are brought in line with Vasudeva or Highest Self to which 
the Sankhya doctrines are made subordinate. For example, in 
chap. 340 Narada is said to have been**** told by God himself 
some of the tenets of Sankhya such as the twenty-four tattvas 
and PuTusa as the 25th tattva, the three gunas, that Purusa is 
ksetrajna and bhoktr, that acaryas, who have arrived at definite 
conclusions about Sankhya, call God who is in the orb of the Sun 
08 Eapila, that Hiranyagarbha, who is well praised in the Veda 
and is announced as ( author) of Yogatastra, is ‘myself 

Not only in the Santiparva, but also in other parvans of the 
Mahabharata, Sankhya doctrines are dwelt upon, Por example, 
the Ssvamedhika ( in chap, 35. 47-48 ) speaks of sattva, rajas, 
tamos as atmagunas and mentions their equilibrium. In another 
place, the same parvan enumerates the 24 iatlvas viz. avyakta, 
mahSn, ohahkara &o and describes the three gunas. 


Z243. Vide p. 11 (note) of Hall's Preface to the edition of Sinkhya- 
pravacanasutra (1SS6], where passages ascribed to Pancaakha are grouped 
together and Richard Garbc in Festgrnss an Xtndolph \on Roth (Stuttgart, 
1693 ) pp. 75-80 for fragments of Pancatikha, 

V i stmt 

jyao ftovuwn i w uwumt rnmw n .. 

uw ifeiSa ^ i tmi rg en ta 

ujisron . . f?sji mwiRrt’iru i urfro vrgrrmvi 

K urntSw 5550; i ^ 'qpmra&sm 

CT«tgtT\s3ra-« 5ntni= sto. 23. 24. 26-27, 64-65. is praised in the 

hymn Rg. X. 121. 1 and appears to be identified with Prajapati in the last 
serseofihe hymn (X. 121. IQ Prajapatc oa tvadetanjanjo). The 
chap 340 corresponds to chap. 339 of the Chitrasbala edition and the versci 
quoted here all cccar in that chap. 

jusmanen- l seimi %W?Tfr: 

mi^wir;i S^IU.sartmrnrJiTlS'aMK^qHii 3 n=qS= 12 4-5; comparenif^- 
{Conttnitcd on next page) ’’ 
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Ssuri is mentioned by the S. Karika as the pupil of Kapila, 
also in a quotation in Yogasutrabhasya on L 25 (note 2251) and 
by the Santiparva ( chap. 306 ). But no work is attributed to 
him and hardly any quotation from him is cited by writers on 
Sankbya (except a verse quoted as his by Haribhadra a late 
Jain writer). Kapila is a legendary figure. In Bgveda X. 27. 16 
Kapila®^® is mentioned as one among ten ( Angirases ) whom, 
though similar to them, they (Angirases) urge on for a sacrifice. 
Vide Hall’s Preface to Sankhya-pravacanabhasya ( ed. 1856 ) 
pp. 14 ff for the confused legends about Kapila, Some references 
to Kapila in the Mahabharata have already been noted. In 
Vanaparva (221.26) Kapila is styled as the promulgator of 
Sankhya-yoga, as Paramarsi and as on incarnation of Agni. 
In the Matsyapurana^*^ it is stated that water should be offered 
to the seven sons of Brahma, viz Sanalca, Sananda, Sanatana, 
Kapila, Asuri, Vodhu and PanoaSikha, The Vamana-purans 
(60,70) mentions Kapila (as knower of Sankhya), Vodhu, 
Asuri, Panoa§ikha ( as ‘ yogayukta * ) and states that Sanat- 
kumSra approached Brahma for yoga lore. 

In the Snanasutra of Katyayana ( kandiks 3 ) attaobod to 
the Paraskaragrhyasutra the above seven are the only persons to 
whom tarpana is offered among rsis (vide H. of Dh. vol. 11, 


( Conttiiued from last page ) 

11-13. Gunas in the Satitliya system must be uudorslood to bool 
the nature of both substance and qualities. Vide also uni rsRtPlT UW a“im* 
mu i au'ulsviSSUf u? « anur 

iftgu rsr: i ftgu an: n sn-uft 3e 4 and e v: 

chap, 3G 12-15 for amugus and 17-20 for amuiU and chap. 37 Jor una- 
and 38. 1-9 for u-v^SWIs. 

2246. untu u ma^ nufiv ' ’’nn 

^Jda<RParishTtS« Ui X. 27. 16. The latter half is mystfcal and not 
dear. 

224 7. i uwtrsj 

Ent^«rtaff4a umflurRanti uT a ^gfumuRg nuuauaai 
102. 17-18. The Brahmanda-purana (IV 2 272-274 ) mentions these seven 
sons of Brahma but in a different order. The nrnasuor ( 60^ 69-70 ) jnen 
the seven sons as UUJgnir, UUiau, uatfi, iKi^Si nig an 3II^> 

addsqmRIW- In t he (VII. 66) these same aR 
said to be human sons of Brahma. The P’ g nomes 

14-21 on the topic ol fpjbr, but reads wn 

verse 18. or nfe is a strange name and no '"'"f ^Biore 

his has been cited in works and commentaries on Sai^hj . cinkhys 

like a prakrlt form of some Sanskrit word. Vide Garbo In Pic S.n 7 
Philosophie ' p. 72 for Vodhu, 
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Kaptla in Bhagavata and GUa 

p, 693). In the Bhagavatapurana (I. 3. 10) Kapila is said to be 
the 5th avatara of Visnu, is called stddlieia ( the lord of siddhas ) 
and the teacher of Asuri in Sankhya that had become decadent 
(by lapse of time). The Gita also (X.26 ‘siddhanam Kapilo 
munih ’ ) mentions Eapila as a mum and the most eniinent 
among siddhas. The S. Karifca also refers to him as muni. The 
Kunnapurana ( H 7. 7 ) echoes the very words of the Gita 
( ‘ siddhanam Eapilo mnnih ’ ). 

In the tamsas in Br. Up. U. 6. 3 and VI. 5. 3-3, in which 
succession lists of teachers and pupils differing from one another 
occur, Smiri is said to be disciple of Bharadvaja in the first and 
the pupil of Tainavalkya in the second. Each list contains at 
least 60 teachers from Brahma downwards. In the first place, 
it is difficult to hold that these lists are authentic and there is no 
evidence to establish that the Asuri mentioned in both is the 
same as the pupil of Eapila. 

Pancasikha’s is a great name in the SanKhya system. His 
systematic work on that system was called Sastitantra. The 
S. Eariks ( 70, 73 ) refers to him as the author of the Sastitantra 
containing great details, illustrative tales and discussions of 
others’ views. It was called Sastitantra because it expounded 
sLvty topics and it contained sixty thousand gatbas,^^^ The 
Yogasutrabhasya ( IV. 13 ) quotes a verse which is ascribed to 
Sastitantra by Vscaspati on Yogasutrabhasya IV. 13. The 
present writer cannot agree with Eeith p. 69 that the reference 
to Sastitantra in S. Earika (verse 78) is not to a work but to a 
philosophy of sixty topics. The ary5 73 had a Sanskrit commen- 
tary which was translated into Chinese in 546 A. D. in which it 
was stated that the work contained six thousand gathas, but 
the BhSmatl (by Vacaspati ) on Y. S. U. 1. 3 ascribes it to 
Varsaganya. It may be a slip on tbe part of Vacaspati or it is 
possible that he regarded Pancasikha and Varsaganya as the 
names of the same person, the first being a nickname and the 
latter a gotra name. On Yogasutra I. 4, 35, 36, H. 5, 6, 13, 17, 


2:<s. vsrfhw p. 97 of pandit 

Aiy.iwranifscd.: 

2.-i9. * Gatha ' here seems to mean • a gronp of 32 syllables or a fixed 
nnobet of mairas as a unit.' The few quotations atliibutcd to Pancaiikha 
are almost sXl in press, only one under Y. S. IV. 13 being in verso and 
If 7 Bbava-Gaaem on Saathya-salra quote verses of 
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18, 20, in. 13 and 41, IV, 13 ( tatha oa SastrEnuEiaBanam ‘Giipanam 
&ca ), prose passages occur wliich Tacaspati ascribes to Fafioa- 
Sikha. On S. Karika 2 Yacaspati quotes in his com. the view of 
PaSoa^ikhacarya. In 7 ogasutrabhasya on X 25 a sutra is quoted 
which Yacaspati ascribes to Panca^ilcha in which Kapila is 
styled ' adividvan ’ ( the first master of Sankhya ) end 
‘ paramarsi ' and is said to have imparted to Xsuri the Tantra, 
the Sankhya Siddhanta. 

In the dialogue between Yldvavasu Gandharva and Yajfia- 
valkya ( in Santiparva, chap. 306 ) there is a long list of sagos 
from whom Yisivavasu says ho learnt a great deal (in versos 
56-60) but prays to Yajnavalkya **50 tijo latter should 

expound to him the knowledge of Sankhya and Yoga (versos 
65-66). Then Yajnavalkya states that pralcHi is also called 
pradhana, that it does not know the 25th (viz. the purusa) and 
that there is a 26th ( Highest Self ) and so on. That list contains 
the following names : Jaigi^avya, Asita, Devala, Varsagaws 
of the Paradaragotra, bliiksu Paficasilcha, ICajnla, Suka, Gautama, 
iLrstisena, Gargya, Natada, Asuri, Pulaatya, SanatkumSra, 
§ukra, father of Kadyapa. The sages are not mentioned in 
chronological order. Five of them (that are in Italics) are 
important so far as Sankhya and Yoga are concerned. We saw 
above that Pafioatikha is said to be of Paratara gotra and in the 
above list Yarsaganya also is said to be of the same gotra, 
Yacaspati on S. Karika 47 ascribes to Yarsaganya the view that 
amdya has five facets or aspects. The Yogasutrabhasya on 
HI. 53 quotes a suira of Yarsaganya. It is shown above from 


2350. am w • »i°Tiaf nr* vw a ™ 

5^1 iv. 13 ; triSammarvigRUei' 

Tti^ *t a URT I aa^ milvnrfi on ^ 

w w i swim ••• 00 

2251. vma re 

on «n UT. 2 ; nw wtrsu; 1 

mu 1 i. 2S, erat 

1 • muRsih’s §rait. 

2252. rrruvSlRlvm q!wftnTeVra;< Wl. 'fiiRjr 47 , 

au'^-rR-|u-3d*f5R5n! - 'r*' ... 

?t. (of ar»tra)w) XK. j_5 
Sskr: rrfitsa f mfr w » Thojto^ w ^ 

bas tbe words ‘ qamWfhr. ' In the j paaca&Uha. 

Kapila IS said to have given metructton to both Jaigisavya ^ 

It 18 difficult to say whether that Poraaa bad berote it any ancient Iti 

to this effect. 


Pancasihlia and VSrsgarfU^ 


im 


the leconstruotion of the Sanskrit C!oin. from Chinese that 
Varsagana was one of the teachers after Pancasikha and before 
Isvarakrsna. So it is ejrtremely doubtful if Panca^iKha and 
Varsaganya are identical. Vide JEAS for 1905 pp. 33-53 ( by 
Takakusuwho shows on p 47 that Vrsagana was a teacher 
of Vindhyavasa and that Vasnbandhu wrote a work called 
Paramarthasaptati in opposition to Vindhyavasa and that 
Paramartha was in China from 546 to 569 A. D. 


In the Introduction to the Uttaradhyayana-sutra ( a Jain 
work) Charpentier refers to two different lists one older and 
shorter which speaks of the four Vedas, Itihaaas (as 5th), 
Nighanlu as the sixth and of the Vedic angas and upangas and 
then of Sastitantra. This last may be a reference to Panca- 
Sikha’s work or simply to the 60 topics dwelt upon in the 
SSnkhya system. 


In Santiparva (chap. 222) Yudhisthira asks Bhisma; by 
what character, conduct, lores and by being intent on what does 
a person reach the abode of Brahma which is higher ( or beyond) 
prahTlt and Bhisma mentions the dialogue of Jaigisavya and 
Asita Devala in which it is stated that he who is unperturbed by 
being reviled or praised, who keeps silent over his good deeds, 
does not harm even him who harms him, is always calm and 
does good to all beings, reaches the abode of Brahma. The 
(Xn,67) speaks of Jaigisavya, Janaka and 
yrd«tta-Paratara as having secured moksa by the path described 
in that chafer. The Yogabhasya (on 111.18) gives a long 
story about Avatya (called prince of Yogins) and Jaigisavya, 
Jaigisavya is quoted in Vyasabhasya on Y. S. n. 55 for tndnm- 
senses). He appears to be a Vedantic writer 


Hot only does the Santiparva dilate upon some of the 

°®«'al doctrines of 

ho S. Kanka. hut the Bhagavadgite also does so A few Srik- 

nkirSir (MahabbSln^i, 

condriyagocarlM j' eutoclates th^ tSS-fou? tSSa^ 

nadt 1 , 1 , 1 ,.-.-..!.- . n purusam caiva viddhya- 

Pumsah sukhduhkhnnam bhoktrtvrhet^'tateT)^*'^? ^ 
(Hstlvam raias tama itigun.U prakrtisamb^av ah 
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(bhumiraposnalo v5yuh fchara niano buddhireva oa i abankara 
itiyam mo bbinna prakrtir-astadba « ), VII. 13, n. 28. The Gsta 
in vn. 6 and 8 emphatically states that Qod is the boutco of the 
whole world, which ultimately is morgad in Him. Herein the 
Gita differs materially from the standard Sankhya. The Qlta 
expressly mentions "Sankbya-kctanta” (i. e siddhanta) in 
XVHl. 13; what that moans is that by that time Sankhya tenets 
had assumed the form of a system but there is no express 
or definite loferonco to a work such as in the case of Veda or 
Vedanta ( in XV, 15 ) or Brahmasutra ( in XUl. 4). 

Vindhyavasa or Vindfayavasin ( dweller on Vindhya moun- 
tain ) is identified with Isvnrnkrsna by Takakusu in B. E. P. 
E. O. for 1904 p. 48 and by Keith on pp, 73-79 in ‘ Sankhya 
System.’ His view about the non-existence of the alhaktla 
body after a man’s death is mentioned by Kumarila.*’^ Dr. 
B. Bhattaoharya (in J, 1. EL vob VI. pp. 36-49 ) goes into the 
question of the identity of VindhyavSsa with Ifivarakrsna. The 
present writer agrees with him but he does not agree with his 
further conclusion (p. 49 } that Vindhyavasa lived earlier than 
Idvarakrsna whom he assigns to the period 330-390 A. D. The 
evidence is too meagre to prove this. In JRAS for 1905 pp. 47 
ff. VindliyavSsa is said by Takakusu to be a pupil of Vrsagana 
and that according to FaramSrtha Vrsagana and VindhyavSsa 
lived in the 10th century after Buddha’s nirvana. Prom Kamaln- 
filla (p. ZZ of Tattva-sangraha) it appears that Eudrila was also 
a name of Vindhyavasa, 

The Abhinavabharatl of Abhinavagupta distinguishes between 

the two so it is possible that Vindyavasa only revised the 


2253. Vide p. 954 note 1545 above where the five Siddbantas (Itrtanla- 
pancaha) are Sankhya, Voga, FaScarSlra, Saiva and Pasnpafa. 

2254. ur(r>i 

*I*vh II verso 62 p, 704 on which the co m. Wyayai^e a« 

explains : mu 

UJfcuh ugiv RvsTRtRpn while criticizing the San ya 

its ‘ SathSryavada ' ifaBgjite makes tnn o£ the epithet Vindhyavasmt 
may also suggest 'a man who belongs to a wild tribe on the 
mountain) applied to Rudrila ^11^4 ^IX vrdlx ci^ 41 w W* 


2255. On ru gsT j U g (22.88-89, G O. S .^vol- P* 
UW.) It is said by Abhinavagupta ‘ 3 

vvgaiRum siSt i ... xriwvi stm 

spjSPl. 1 II. Vide UT nit- 39-41 for the intermediate subtle body. 
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compoid some work other than the Santtyak^ika. 
vasin must be treated as different from Isvarakrsna according 
to Bhojadeva. The Yuktidipika several times motions the 
views of Vindhyavasin and in^cates 

the author of the S. Karika. Vide pp. 4, 108. 141. US- This 
work says that the acarya ( author of S Kariks) did not enum- 
erate jy/iovo and other constituents of the Sastra hut other 
acaiyas like Vindhyavasa did mention them in other treatises. 
On pp 144-145 this com. shows that Vindhyavasin held that 
tndwjas were nhhu (all-pervading), denied the existence of 
a subtle Ijody (suksma sarira), while in S. Karika (40-41) 
Isvarakrsna held that the mdriyas were not vihhu and that there 
was a hiisa or suksma body and Yuktidipika p. 144 says that 
Patailjali postulated a subtle body. 


How the name SaSkbya came to bo applied to a system of 
philosophy has to be considered. ‘ Sankhya ’ means ‘ number 
hence enumeration. As the Sankhya system enumerated 
twenty-five tattvas and as the Sastitantra of Pancasjikha dealt 
with sixty topics, it is likely that the philosophy came to he 
called Sankhya. The Sv. Up. I. 4 is full of numbers. Verse 
I 5 of Sv. Up. employs the word panca (five ) seven times and 
also has the word ‘pancasadbbedam’, similar to ‘ satardharam ’ 
ini. 4); vide VI. 3 also. In this sense Sankhya means the 


22S6 ^ IT5 uim 

il n v ulh-h-ro on 

g, IV 22. 

2257. TT^ stusth 

«stst%slrr3i5ftri wfia a s'S i mi i un v auui g; i ... 

B ei : smwi a# auwmr {g ig n m^ l ar- 

mn 1 p na^ui^fhpuon uiwr amirST 

mcsTn,' tumwifia tRnn%raliv nunc ^ra <ns: < ... tmnw thwna i 

I aiTTt^-P^ vutstv^ ruwuf^^r Rat vut am i egi g ai 
iRHfi Piu^tv mpH" ( siRsu v? ) pp I4t-i4s. 

22IS. iwrSfi; ra-j3 amrnat CTamlf ffsiwmvnia. i am^: cr^fttSas- 
^Tvtn l^finatiVi’s3h:.i.n .^ar uv 1. 4 ^nnUK means ‘having fifty 

rpcVcs * The ?;{ Tpt {40-^7) refers to 50 fi/.c./ers of Btiddbtsarga There 
are eifll bat c e'c^acats vir Prairti. nnhat, ahajVari and five tanmStras. 
mrrravnsj viferi^rv^*’ HI. 29. Vidcarso?nt^=294. 41, 
n. D 173 
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philosophic system which postulates twentyfive tattvas, Prakrti, 
Furusa and others. This is the sense in which the word is used 
once even in the Gita ( 18. 13, SSnkhya krtante proktani &o ). 
The Matsyapurana also emphasizes this aspect of the Sankhya 
system. 

The word ‘Sankhya’ has another sense as the Amarakota 
states ( ‘ carca sankhya vicarana ) viz. ‘ rational examination * or 
‘ discernment’; and the word Sankhya may be derived from it in 
the sense of ‘system of rational examination’ and in the sense 
of ‘philosopher’ (masculine) according to ‘tadadhite tadveda’ 
( Pan. IV. 2. 59 ) meaning ‘Sankhyam veda’. The Bhamatl 
explains the word in the second sense. Sankhya in a general 
sense means tattvajuana ( knowledge of ultimate reality, includ- 
ing Vedanta) or a 'person who knows the ultimate reality.’ The 
word Sankhya is frequently used in the Bhagavadgita in the 
sense of tattvajilana ( as in H. 39, V. 5, XIII. 24 ) and in the sense 
of a person knowing ultimate reality ( in IH 3, V. 5 ). 

Some comparatively early Sanskrit works that disclose tenets 
similar to the standard Sankhya of the Karika may be briefly 
noticed here. The Buddhacarita of ASvaghosa (in chap. Xni. 17ff ) 
mentions a dialogue between ArSda and Gautama (the future 
Buddha) in which occur jirafcrfi, five elements, aliankara, buddhi, 
the indriyas, objects of sense, mind, ksetrajna as Atman and 
states that Eapila with his pupil was enlightened as to these , 
that nescience, actions and desires are the causes of sarosara; 
that avidya has five aspects ( verses 33-37 ) which are defined, 
speaks of hrahmacarya, and mukh. Though the tattvas are 
mentioned here the rest of the doctrines bear very little 
resemblance to the official Sankhya. 

The Carakasamhita^'*® (Jamnagar ed. 1949), SarirasthSna 
chap. X (particularly verses 17, 36, 63-66) contains some 
doctrines similar to the Sankhyakarika scheme and verse 151 


2259. ' EtVT ^ UUpVT. > UTUifi’ 0“ k. WW 

II. 1. 3. 

2260. i uaY " 
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chap I, verses 17, 36 63-64, 66, 155. 
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refers to Yogine and Sankhyas and nltimately the liberated soul 
is said to become braJima. Therefore, it is more like the philo- 
sophy of Katha and Sv. Tlpanisads. 

The Susmtasamhita also ( in Sarirasthana, ohap. I para- 
graphs 3,4-6, 8-9) sets out the Sankhya,«« is much closer 
to the standard system of the Karika than either the Buddha- 
carita or the Carakasamhita as the quotations in the notes 
will show. 

From p 1353 and note 2208 above it U^oUld be seen that thd 
tenet of piadhana being the cause of the world was mentioned in 
their works by Manu and others. This wiU be briefly illustrated. 
Manu i 15 in speaking of creation mentions mahan, the three 
gunas, objects of sense, five senses. Manu 1. 27 refers to the five 
tanmalras of the five elements. In Manuamrti XII. 24 sattnu, 
rajas and tamas occur as the three gunas, verses 26-29 define 
and illustrate these three and XII. 30-38 dilate upon the different 
effects of the three gunas and the indications about these gunas ; 
Xn. 40 provides that those who rest in sattva-guna become gods, 
those who are rajasa become men and those that abide in tamas 
become lower animals. '*** Manu XII. 50 speaks of mahan and 
avyakta. Taj", smrti (III. 91-92) speaks of the five objects of 
sense, five jnEnendriyas, five karmendriyas and mind ( 16 in all } ; 
these sixteen together with ahankara, huddhi and five elements, 
ksetrajfia and ISvara are mentioned in Yaj. III. 177-178 and 
verses 179-180 set out the evolution of buddhi from avyaJUa, of 
ahankara from buddhi, of tanmatras from ahankara, the five 
gunas (sabda, sparta &c ) of the five elements and verse 183 
speaks of the three gunas. 


^22ci. -me! 
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On p, 1352 and in note 2208 above occurs the statement of 
Sankaracarya that Devala, a Sutrakara on Dharma, accepted 
Sankhya doctrines. This will be briefly indicated here. Apararka 
on Taj. III. 109 quotes a very long passage from Devala, 
Which after stating that there are two goals of human life 
(purusartha) viz dbhyuda'ja arxA mhsreijasa and that the latter 
comprises Sankliya and Yoga, defines Sankhya as the knowledge 
of twenty-five tattvas, and yoga as the fixing of the mind on the 
desired goal after turning it away from objects of sense, and 


2263. On the word in UI 109 quotes a long passage 

{all in prose except one verse) from Devala, almost the whole of which is set 
out here i avltr*STir: 

I g-»T7rarra4i iRci^ • .^^iciisarnifts'ran i ijA irrov- 

i^ofnnf^ R^T iaim siwfRrfSr ar^iwif 
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1 ^ftf^^-inRr a-iS^S^iKflaTRr =31 eiwnR > Ss 
w?igs3rf^TO3inTt.3!30TrR I 551 sfit’ajwn^rR^’nRr 'g 1 jp'Rn^TO^n'^ 
*iiiTRsisR^i*n*Rvgsiwa3^i3nivamvw3TDfrn?na; 

aT WHMri^ w h sggftf) tiiRi^rsntni’t ^sroisiTOC 1 n i^afwaiT swrai ' ^<w5r- 
SurR sRseirn. i =3 1 wtwf 

igi ■n^ietu^ S H ereR#33 ^ atcvv 3>n. ( 'gicimuTn. ) 1 amw pp- ^ 
on m' III. 109 Jfor 3n3?V and R «>w vide p. 1037 n 1671 above Co iya 
pp 1358-59 note 2218 (verse JHirpnRaw^3R3 etc ) with the verse siRac^riJit? 

,... of this passage, On p 100 of Pandit Alyaswami’s cdit^n theveR 

atRaw .. 5lfmv RtPT^Rf is restored from Chinese Thea^^-^^ 
p 135 (Chow S S ) reads ‘vvwsnR^I Oa p. 165 of ^npiwnw 
the portion fgRm 5V1IW ••■ 33. «= again 

on p. 124 of the same work §33 in prose is again qnoted for 
(Prakntihandha, Vaikarikabandba and Daksinabandha} an 
bandhanahetns. On the same page throe verses and a half 9 
Brahmandapurana for the three bandhas ( Brohraandapnrana, 

IV. 3 37-40). 
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{ sagesi lelying on ratiocination and tradition and feaga will ba 
SriJ and their sub, acts satont As to Je Sankhy^ 
there are these : mufaprafcrt,, seven J.?. 

pratotia and vikrtia, five tanmatras, sixteen vikaras (products ) , 
indriyas are five (inSnedriyas) and five (karmendT^ag), five 
ohiects of sense, five elements; thirteen to anas, three being 

antahkaranas;viparyaya of five kinds. asaWi of aSfands-.tosft 

of nine kinds, sidd/iis of eight kinds; in this way there are 50 
pratyayabhedas, there are ten basic matters, viz. astitva 
( existence of prafctti &o ), After this there is again an enumera- 
tion of prakrti, avyakta, mahan, ahankSra, five tanmatras &o. 


It would ba noticed that the quotation from Devala in 
Apatarka contains two parts, the first stopping at the words ‘ iti 
data muitothah ’ and the 2nd containing the rest. It appears 
that the two parts cover mostly the same ground and it is 
probable that the two parts ate summaries of two different works 
on Sankhya. 


Another important digest of the first quarter of the ISth 
century A. D, namely the Krtyakalpataru of Laksmidhara in its 
MoksakSnda pp lOO-lfil also quotes from Devala’s Dhaimasutra 
a prose passage which agrees word for word with a portion of 
the passage quoted above from Apar5rka viz. from the words 
'tatra sSnkhyanam eka mulaprakrtih’ up to ‘trlnyantah- 
karanani’ Then the portion from ‘catasras-catasro’ to ‘iti 
dada mulikarthah ’ is dropped by the Ealpataru and then it has 
the whole of the passage from ‘atha mulaprakrtiravyaktam ’ 
up to ‘abhimana ityanaithantaiam’,^^^ after which it adds a 
diort passage not found in Apararka (which is quoted below). 
It has the passage ‘piakrter mahanutpadyate’ up to ‘ ityutpatti- 
kramah 


Both Apararka and Eityakalpatara (Moksakanda) quote 
verses from Yama on the Sankhya system, which are cited in 

2264 After apram occnrring in note 2263 the 

reads 
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the note below. It will be noticed that after enumerating the 
twenty-five tattvas Yama adds Furusottama as the 26th 
tattva. ^ 


PurSnas contain lengthy disquisitions on the Sankhya 
doctrines. For example, the Visnupurana I. 2. 19“33, 23-63, 
YX 4, 13-15, 1^*, 32-40 { in all about 66 verses) are full of ^bldiya 
doctrines and are all quoted in the Krtyakalpataru (Moksakanda 
pp, 102-108). But that Purana emphasizes that Paramatman 
{called Yisnu) is the support of all tattvas. In Yisnupurana 
I. 2, 22-23 it is asserted that brahmuvadtns who are proficient 
in Yedio doctrines recite (averse) that expounds pradhana, 
{and state) ‘there was then (before creation) neither day nor 
night, no sky nor earth, neither darkness nor light, there was 
only one male brahma that was evolved as pradhana and that 
could not be apprehended by the ear (and other indriyas) or by 
buddkt. Yerses 39-40 ( of Visnupurana VI. 4) assert that both*®^ 
prakrti and purusa become dissolved in the Highest Self who is 
called Yisnu in Vedas and Vedantas ( Dpanisads ). 


Many other Puranas devote a great deal of space to the 
elucidation of Sankhya doctrines and terminology. Considera- 
tions of space preclude any statement beyond references to 

2268. wSt ^ 
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chapters and verses of some Furanas and the citation of a few 
striking or informative verses. Matsya ( 3. 14-29 ) begins with 
prafcrti, gunas and ail the twenty-five tattvas, remarks that the 
three gods, Brahma, Visnu, Mahesvara, though one, arose from 
the gunas being put into activity and winds up by saying that 
Sankhya is full of enumerations and was proclaimed by Kapila 


and others,^“® The Brahmapuiana (1. 33-35, 33. 3-4, 242, 
67-70, 76-85) recounts the tattvas from prakrti to ksetrajna 
and remarks at the end that the soul becomes keiala ( free from 
all contacts and liberated) when he realizes the truth about 
himself. The Fadmapurana in several places dilates upon the 
tattvas of the SSnkhya such as in Fatalakhanda 85. 11—18, 


Srstikhanda, chap. 2. 88-103, chap. 15 177-187, which closely 
follow the S. Xaiika verses. The Kurmapurana ( I. 4. 13-35 ) 
states that Mahesvara enters prakrti and purusa, activates them 
and sets out Sankhya ideas and in II. 7. 21-26 it refers to the 
twenty.four tattvas and the state of equilibrium (samyavasthS). 
The Maikandeya-purana in chap. 42. 32-62 treats of creation 
with Sankhya terminology. Three verses of the Brahmanda 
IV. 3. 37-46 referring to the threefold bondage (handha) are 
quoted by the Ertyakalpataxu (moksa) p. 124. Similarly, 
BtahmSnda fll. 32. 71-76) employ the Sankhya terminology of 
mahat, ahankara &c. Prof. Das Gupta in ‘Indian Philosophy’ 

•A ' Kapila’s philosophy 

in the Bh§gavatapur5na and Sri Siddhesvaia Bhattachaiya 

Bhagavata’ in JBBS for 
pp. 9 50 in whic h ha severely criticizes Prof. Das Gupta. 

^ wsnsR I rm qnmoh mm i ... ejiqferi&m- 

^^^ 3 .»- 16 , 29 , Vide I 

SI: 

- vide ew 15, 177-179 
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Vide Bhagavatapurana III. 36. The Varahapurana ( B. I. ed. of 
1893 ) narrates the story of king ASva^iras to whom Xapila and 
Jaigtsavya ( the prinoe of Yogins ) came after he had performed 
the avahhrtha bath and was surrounded by brahmanas and who 
asked them how the highest Harayana was to be worshipped, 
when the two told him that they were themselves Narayana. 
On his doubting these words of theirs Kapila assumed the form 
of VisDU and Jaigisavya of Garuda and after other similar 
wonders, the king requested that his doubt whether Moksa is 
attained by him who follows karmamarga or ]hanamarga be 
resolved. The same Purana in chap. 25 (verses 1-5) declares 
that at; 2 /a/da, the first tattva, made up of three (gunss) arose 
from the highest Purusa, from the union of the two ahankara 
was produced also called mahat, that Purusa is named Vitnu 
or Siva while avyakta is called TJma, Devi or Sri and Ghiha 
(KSrtikeya) is ahank^a. The BbSgavatapurana (1.3.10) 
mentions Kapila as the fifth avatara of Visnu (vide above p. 1373) 
and ( in X. 8. 37-38 ) states that when YaSoda asked the child 
Krsna to open his mouth she saw inside the mouth the whole 
world, the five elements, the indriyas, mind, matras and the 
three gunas. Even great poets like Kalidasa and B§na are fond 
of utilising Sankhya doctrines and terminology. For example, 
vide Kumarasambhava II. 4 (Gunatrayavibhagaya &o.), Eaghu- 
vam£!a X 38 ( anginam tamasevobhau gunan prathamamadhya- 
mau), EaghuvamSa VIII. 31 { Raghurapyajayad-guna-trayam 
prakrtistham &a); Kadambarl, very first verse (rajojuse 
]anmani...trigunatmane namah). 

Even the Tantras were influenced by the Sankhya system 
as the Saradstilaka shows ( vide above p, 1061). 

It is not a vain boast when the S5ntiparva*“’ asserts that 
whatever knowledge is found in the Vedas, in Sankhya and 
Yoga, in the various Puranas, in the extensive itihasas, in tee 
artha&astra and whatever knowledge exists in the world, a 
that is derived from the Sankhya, For a dispassionate ap^ai®* 
of the Sankhya theory of evolution and its stages, via 
Behanan’s work on ‘ Yoga ’ chap. IV. pp. 63-91. 


t ee ^ 
r OTitrS' 

( »= 301 108-109 of Cilitrashala edition ). 



CHAPTER XXXII 


Yoga and Dharmasastra 


Sankhya and Yoga often go together in the Upanisade as 
well as in the Mahabharata, the Bhagavadgita and the FurSnas 
and their relationship to one another is the same in all these 
In Sv. Tip. VI. 13, Vanaparva 2 15, Santiparva*”“ 228.28,289.1, 
306, 63, 308. 25, 326. 100, 336. 69, Anusasana 1 4. 323, Bhagavad- 
gita V. 4-5, Fadma purana ( Fatalakhanda, 85, 11 ff ), the two 
are mentioned together. 


Though Sankhya greatly influenced all works dealing with 
the evolution of the world in its various aspects, it did not enjoy 
that great esteem among all sorts of people in India that the 
Yoga system enjoyed and still enjoys. The word yoga is derived 
from the root ‘ yuj ’ to join or to unite ( of rudhadt class). The 
germs of yoga can be traced back to the Bgveda. Rgveda V, 
81. 1 (a verse in praise of Savitr) reads ‘ wise men, priests and 
sacrificers concentrate their minds and join their prayers to the 
wise, the great (Savitr), who knows all (prayers)’. Another 
Vedic'2” verse also speaks of concentrating the mind. The 
word ‘yop’ occurs frequently in the Bgveda in several shades 
of meaning. Sayana in many passages takes ‘yoga’ to mean 
acquiring what is not already possessed ’ (as in Rg. I 5. 3 ). 
InBg.1. 18. 7 God Sadasaspati (Agni) is said to pervade the 
prayers ( or thoughts ) of sacrificers. In Bg. 1,34 9 it means 
yoking (kada yogo vajino rasahhasya yena yajfiam nSsatyo- 
payathah . The word ‘ yoga ’ is often used with the word ksema 
(separately as in Bg. Vn. 54. 3, VII. 86. 8) or as a compound 


2270 ggvpsuva. w rmi & 
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( as in Hg. X 166. 5 ‘ Yogaksemam va SdSyaham bhuySsam- 
uttamsh ’ ). There is a great distance or gap between the 
meaning of the word yoga in the Bgveda { even in the verses 
about concentrating the mind) and its meaning in some of the 
TTpanisads and in classical Sanskrit, In Bg, X 136. 3-3 there 
is mention of mttais, sons of Vstarasana, who wore dirty 
and tawny garments and who say in verse 3 ‘ we being in ecstasy 
( or wild bliss ) owing to cur way of life as munis resort to winds ; 
mortals I you look on our bodies only*. This shows that even in 
those ancient times, some people practised tapas, did not care 
what clothes they wore and thought they (i. e. their souls) would 
be merged in the wind ( that is, the souls are formless and could 
not be seen ). In Bg. VIII. 17. 14 Indra is said to be a friend of 
munis and muni is also a friend of every god in Bg. X 136, 4. 
But as to yatts the position was rather different. The word yah 
occurs severai times in the Bgveda bat in most cases that word 
has no certain connection with the meaning of ‘ascetic’. In 
Bg. VIII 3. 9 ‘by which (says brahma priest ) wealth was given to 
Bhrgu from the yatia and by which you helped (or protected) 
Praskanva ’ ; here Indra seems to be opposed to yatia In BS- 
Vm. 6, 18 the poet says ‘ 0 valiant Indra 1 listen to my prayer 
alone from among the yatis and Bhrgns that praised tbee’. 
Hera Sayana explains ‘yatayah’ as ‘ Angirasah*. In any case 
‘yatis’ are here shown' to be devotees of Indra, But in other 
SamhitSs it is said that Indra threw ‘yatis’ to the wolves or 
hyenas.”” Later on, however, the meaning of yah seems to bare 
changed. In these Samhita passages ‘yatis ’ appear to be persoDs 
hostile or alien to the Vedio rites, but what they did to deserve 
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probably related to Greek ' mantis ’ ( prophet ). 
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slaughter by Indra is not cleat. In Atbarvaveda 11. 5, 3 Indra la 
said to have killed Vrtra as be did in the case of yatis. Some of 
the TJpanisada, however, show that ‘yati’ was a person who haa 
given up worldly atairs, practised yoga and endeavoured after 
the knowledge of Atman and realized Brahma; vide Mundata 
Up in. 1. 5 (yam paSyanti yatayah ksinadosah) and HI, 2. 6 

(sannyasayogSd-yatayah Suddhasattvah). Some like Hauer in 

‘ Die Anfrange der Yoga-praxie 1922 pp. 11 ff ) hold that the 
Vratyas of Atbarvaveda XV were ecstatics of the ksatriya class 
and forerunners of Yogins. 

The word ‘yoga’ occurs in some of the Upanisads in the same 
sense in which it is employed in the Yogasntra. In Katha IJp. 
II. 12, it is said^”* ‘the wise man reflecting on God by means 
of yoga, by concentrating the mind on the inner spirit 
becomes free from joy and grief ' ( adhyatmayogadhigamena ), 
The same Upanisad says that the state described in VI. 11 
is regarded as Yoga because therein the organs ( and the 
mind and buddhi) are firmly held under control. In Katha 
Up VI 18 it is said that Haciketas having understood the 
vtdyd and the whole procedure of Yoga propounded by Yama 
attained (the realization of ) brahma. The word ‘Yoga* occurs 
in the Tai. Up. H. 4 ( in speaking about vijnanamaya atman, 
yoga is said to be its dtman, the exact sense being doubtful), and 
in the Sv Up. II. 11 and VI. 13. Praina ( 5. 5-6 ) speaks of the 
three matr^ ( a, u, m ) of Om In Sv. Up. 1. 3 occurs the word 
‘dhyanayoga’. The Sv. Up. (IX 8-13) refers to asana and 
pranayama and sets out the first signs of the successful practice 
of Yoga. The Chan, Up. VHI. 15 appears to refer to pratyahara 
( though the technical word is not used ) in ‘ Stmani sarvendri* 
ysni pratisthSpya’ (having brought all organs of sense to rest 
in the atman),’ The Br. Up, (1. 5. 23) appears to refer to pranayama 
in ‘he should observe the one vow, viz. inhalation and exhala- 
tion (tasmad-ekameva vratam caret prSnyac-oaiva apanyscca). 


2274, ST ^hifnia ' u nwmt i eT3» Vl.ii . 

important words in this last are 
Ths Idea appears to be that yoga had been fully developed at 
the time of the Katha Up. but that Upanisad did not set it out m detail It 
ma> he further noted that the words qar itni refer to BrahmavidyS and 
that jog-a-vidhi IS separately mentioned (probably as a means to brahma- 
realization ) 
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Titstory of DharmaiUstra I Sec. VllI, fih. If XVti 

The VedantaButra (11. 1. 3 ‘etena j^ogah pratyuktah) Btatea 
that Yoga is refuted by the reasoning adopted for the refutation 
of the Sankhya system. The position of Sankaraoarya as to Iwtli 
Ssnkhya and Yoga has been stated above (pp, 1352 and 1361 
n. 2208 and 2221 ). He points out in the purvapaksa that 
Veda*^® proscribes Yoga as a means of achieving correct 
knowledge and refers to Br. Up. H. 4. 5. He further points out 
that in the Sv. Up. Yoga is expounded in great detail after first 
mentioning the proper posture (for the practice of Yoga) in the 
words ‘having held the body straight but raised high in three 
places viz. chest, neck and head’ (Sv. Up. II, 8). From the 
words of Sankaracarya that in Yogasastra also Yoga is held to 
be a means of the realisation of right knowledge, it follows that 
he had a yogadastra before him in which occurred the words 
' atha...yogah,’ but as he does not employ the word Yogasutra 
ho probably does not refer to a sutra work. If a conjecture 
may be hazarded, it is possible that the YogasHstra meant by 
Sankara is a work like the Yogasastra ascribed to Yajnavalkya 
in Ysj. Smrti HI. 110 (YogasSstram ca mat-proktam &a). 
6ankar5oarya admits on V. S. 11. 1. 3 that a part of the yoga is 
acceptable to him but other parts conflict with the Veda. 
Mundaka Up. (H 2.6) enjoins samudhi in the words ‘om*lti 
dhy&yatha atmSnam’ as Sankaracarya states on Y. S. 11. 3.39 
(samadhyabh5vao-ca). In the Upanisads ‘Muni’ and ‘Yati' 
have come to denote the same meaning, e g. Br. Up. IV. 
4. 22 states ‘ one becomes muni by realizing this very self,’ 


2275 ’wasvl 

I ‘sgvia un vgsieS 

... 'em 

I on 5 b;, n. i 3, The words ueph 

that it Is a quotation. Compare ‘wd R*SC! •’ 

VI. 13. 

2276. tjufet ^i%wt I gab? nurfSpit ' Sf* 

mr. IV. 4, 22; vide tpa. IV. IS ‘ vdkfd)...t!4 s^fp^nae atuni tutfidlcuf’ 
The n. is has Ul The word m^irsns, howovM. 

does not occur In the other Upanisads In ijnSlPl's day 
well-known as the sutra > VI. 1. 

which states that Jt^aiPC means bamboo ( stag) and means uimi'P'" 

The nfimav comments that is not so called because he 

a bamboo staff but because he advises people not to do actions 
securing desired objects nnd that lor people quiescence is bettor nr 
winfisi ut ^ sbhRoI gti^i #v«linreinl wferisrs?! > 
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Muni and yah mean the same in Upanisads 

while the Mundaka (ni.l. 5)*«^ states ‘this self is to be 
attained hy Truth, by fapoe, by right knowledge and by sexual 
•purity at all times- that self resides inside the body (like a 
light ), is pure, whom spotless ascetics realize.’ The Kathopanisad 
( ni. 13 ) provides that the wise man should restrain speech 
in mind (speech and mind, as the text stands'), he should 
keep it within the self which is knowledge, he should keep 
down knowledge within the self that is the great, and he, 
should keep that (the great) within the self which is quiet. 
The TJpanisads thus not only employ the word ‘Yoga’ but 
provide some of the stages of yoga and its technique for realiz- 
ing the Supreme Spirit. About twenty Yoga TJpanisads are 
published at Adyar, edited by A. Mahadev Sastri (1920), but as 
their chronology is most uncertain and as most of them appear 
to the present writer to be later than the Mahabharata, Manu 
and probably the Yogasutra, they are passed over here and are 
referred to in this work sparingly 


Panini provides for the formation of the words yama and 
ntj/ama (two aiigos) of Yoga and the word ‘Yogin’ appears to 
have been derived by him from the root ‘ yuj ’ with the affix 
‘ ghinun ’ ( i. 6. tn ) in the sense of taccbUya (being habituated 
to) according to Pan. HI. 2. 142 (which is a very long sutra).“” 


ntn." dhiT 5 26 , i iel 

n in 13. on ^ I 4. I explains 

thisallength^^ WaT% ' 

He takes midi as an arsaprayoga equal to md%. 

2278 That the yoga Upamsads are late productions may be briefly 
indicated here Verses 10-14 of the (dealing with the adbara 

• and svadhisthSna cakras) are found in the ( verses 43--47 ) and 

in the ( verses 4-9 ) with slight variations Vide pp, 1060~1062 

and notes 1715-1717 above for the six chakras and the nadls In the 
' description of prSnayama the sandilya Hpanisad quotes certain verses 
with the words UVIWT, some of which occur in the 

j One cannot say definitely that the ^ndilya borrows from G S,, but this is 
possible. All the ancient and medieval works on the several branches of 
f* JOga are not yet available, and therefore one cannot preclude the possibility 
/ that sandilya and other yoga upamsads and dtwfl^lH^ borrow from earlier 
$1 sources not yet discovered 

Ci -i. ’*”■ ^ ■ IS ®i3TO»f I... fwmii 

ISRPI-Ivu: rnniliQ rnw means (watch, 1/8 part of the whole 
/'I day ), ^hile qn means -restraint' 31^ i. On qr. Ill 2. 142 

the unffTfil remarks ‘gci otpS S^qtlt- » 3<5nc vfJl qunt. I agui»ri. 
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The Apaatambadharmasutra {1,8 23.3-6) quotes a verse 
‘The total destruction of dosas (taints) is due to Yoga in this 
life ; a wise man after having expelled all dosas that cause harm 
to all beings reaches peace (moksa)’ and then it sets out fifteen 
dosas such as anger, ecstatic joy, greed, hypocrisy, the destruc- 
tion of which is due to Yoga and enumerates the qualities that 
are opposites of the dosas. This shows that long before the 4th 
or 5th century B. C. Yoga as a discipline of the mind had bean 
well developed. 

The V. S, n. 1. 3 indicates that the Sutrafcara had before him 
a body of Yoga doctrines, some of which were the same as those 
of the Sankhya and he also knew Samsdhi (V. S. 11.3.39). 
Again, the V. S, mentions ( in IV, 2. 21 ) Yogins and distinguishes 
Sankhya and Yoga as smarta (and not sirauta). Sankaracarjfa 
on V. S. J, 3, 33 quotes the extant Yogasutra IT 44 (svadhySyad- 
ista-devatS-samprayogah ) and on**™ V. S, II. 4, 12 he appears 
to be willing to admit that tJie Yoga-autra preceded V. S, and 
quotes Yogasutra 1. 6 in the 2nd interpretation of that sutra. 

The important question is whether the author of the V, S, 
refers to the extant Yogasutra. The present author holds for 
various reasons that the V, S. does not refer to the present Yoga- 
sStra, but to the Yoga doctrines that had been developed oven 
before the Satha Mundaka, Svetasvatara and other TTpanisads, 

In the Santiparva it is stated that the propounder**’’ ot 
Sankhya was jaaramarsi (highest sage) Kapila, Hiranyagatbba 

2280. ^ H 4 12 , ‘ f aairei 

upiRv 

uvnu -?ilt ( w- I 5. 3 ) I ...<r? 

um 1. It would be noticed that Safitaracarya first gave one etplaO" _ 
aiion o( the word ‘ maoovat ’ in the V, S. and then be gave another by 'rs? 


of concession. 

2281, «itrv 1 n vriirm ww®. 

^ (v. I. vun) « wTraiiwrw ^ 

1 usiv sraq?d?f 337. 59-61 = 

64-66. For the first verse, vide above p 954 n 1544 an d ^s o m ^ 

uuf mtctuomimui; n 336 76 (■=348 f 

probably refers to upanisads like the Brhadaranyaka and Chandogya. 
contain passages about •oididhyasa ' and thfe “ /* npl 

such as • tat-tvam-asi A paramarst ts defi ned in lue a ^ 
as ‘i%tr<%WRUii®g 3 ^rsnra^j’E^’i^« tvmv3 «ntuiminvera- 
59, 80 ( vide same verse in Brahmanda III 32. 86 
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Anaetit propaimders of Sankhya-yoga 

was the ancient knower of Yoga, no one else (knew it); 
Apantaratamas was Vedacarya whom^ some called tke sage 
Praolnagatblia. In the previous chapter it is stated that Sankhya, 
Yoga Yedaranyaka and Paficaratra are one and are angas of 
each other. In Santi. 326. 65 Hiranyagarbha is again connected 
wifti Yogasastra. Videp 1371 above. In tbe AnusSsanaparva^^^ 
Sanatkumara appears to be connected with Yoga as the founder, 
just as Kapila was the founder of Sankhya. In the Ahirfaudhnya 
Samhita (XIL 32-33) it is stated that Hiranyagarbha first 
propounded two Yogasamhitas, one was called ‘Nirodhayoga’ 
and the other was called ‘Kannayoga’, the first of which was 
again divided twelve-fold The Bhamatl on Y S IL 1. 3 states 
that that sutra does not totally negative the authoritativeness 
of the Yogasastra of Hiranyagarbha and Patafijali. The Visnu* 
purana^^** appears to quote two verses from Hiranyagarbha 
(vide note below). Vaoaspati in his commentary on Yogasutra 
1. 1 states that Yogi-Yajnavalkya mentions that Hiranyagarbha 
was the propounder of Yoga. Vacaspati regards the Yogasutra 
of Patafijali as later than Yoga-Ya]fiavalkya-smrti There- 
fora, it is almost certain that the V. S, refutes the doctrines of 
that Yoga system that was known to the Santiparva. 

In Salyaparva (chap. 50) a story is told about bfnk^ii 
Jaigisavya who was a great Yogin and of ‘Asita Devala’, a 
householder staying on the holy Sarasvata-tirtha. 


In the Santiparva ( or. ed. chap. 222 = Ch. ed. 
chap. 229 ) there is a long dialogue between Jaigisavya and 
Asita about Yoga, one verse (14) from which may be cited 

22SZ, uHsgmu vhTun uiuvmi 323 ( addres- 
sed by ervusg to ). 

22S3. utowv muranifi g 

I umer on j u g - r»n cq n i. 3. 

2284 r,g ^ qju 

'ni^raqi<i»ii c i w|wiHrqiti^4q gg ' e i il.ung^ii'e nffitaThu. t =» a 

I on % l. 2. half verse . amm: Is 55- 

5 OLooavla) ; vri ^ ggS 'JUt: t gj^rn- 

^«V?S?4^edr' 
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Lere ‘ Yogins do not talk much by way of censure and praise of 
others and their minds are never affected by the praise and 
censure of them indulged in by others.’ In that chap. Jaigl- 
savya is described as one who was never angry nor joyful. In 
the Vm'ahapurSna ( 4. 14) it is stated that Kapjla and Yogirat 
Jaiglsavya came to king Advatiras that had taken the autblirlha 
bath after ASvamedha and assumed the forms of Visnu and 
Garuda respectively. It may be noted that on Y. S. H, 55 the 
bhasya quotes several views, but prefers that of Jaigisavya. 
On Y. S. in. 18, ^ the bhasya mentions the dialogue between 
Avatya and Jaigisavya, where the latter’s opinion is stated to 
be that from the point of view of karvalya, the happiness of 
Contentment is also misery, though as compared to pleasures 
of sense contentment is supposed to be and may he called 
happiness. 

In the Buddhaoarita (SII) when Gautama (the future 
Buddha ) approached a philosopher Arada, the latter described 
to Gautama his idea of the path to moksa and mentioned 
Jaigisavya, Janaka and Vrddha-ParSSara as persona that had 
become liberated by following that path.*’®' 


From these references it follows that Jaigisavya was a 
great teacher of Yoga long before the Christian era and probably 
had composed a work on Yoga not now available. 


There are numerous English translations of the Yogasutra 
(wholly or partly) and of the Bhasya and Yaoaspatis Cbi^ 
mentary, snob as that by Dr. Eajendralal Mitra with “ 
Y. S., bhasya and com. Bajamartanda and an appendix (p. 318- 
227 ) noting 150 mss. on Yoga (B. I. ed. 1883); Swami 
nanda’s ‘Rajayoga’ (Vol. I. of collected works, ed. of 
pp, 200-304, which translates and explains all ihesutras ; n- 
Ganganatb Jha’s translation (Bombay 
Rama Prasad (pub. by Panini office, Allahabad 1910). 
tion by Prof. J.H. Woods (in the harvard Orientel Ser 
1914) who read with the present author ^m Bombay 
months in 1909, Geraldine Coster in of 

Psychology’ (London, 1934) t ranslates and expl ain8^___ 

2286. warn « oh*®” 

/ ^•'r. w II. 32 ) and vl. % «• 42 wsdlimaun: BWcSW- _ « 

2287. em# ^ uvmwnma 5^ 

-I.''- .n sr-».aiT3 8'- 
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Translations of and Papers on YogasUlra 


mam's sutras {pp. 100-131): 5 Sb 

into English by Staae Putohita Swami and Intro, lay J 3. Joaia 

(it & Fabar, London, 1937) with figutaa of 
Baddbapadmasana. Batoimottan5sana. BhujangSaana, Vipatrt- 
akaxani and Matayandraaana •. ‘BMratip 

or ‘Patanjala-yoga-dai^ana’ (Sanskrit text, witb a table 

of contents, enata, Inttodnotion of 233 pages, and meaning a^ 
explanation pp. 787 in Maratbi) in 

KrishnajiEeabavKolhatkar and published by K.B. Dbavale, 
Bombay, 1951— a very exhaustive and useful work, tbongn 
rather difiuse and marred by a few uncritical statements. 


The number of works and papers on Yoga in general written 
by Indian and Western authors is very large. The present author 
has not read many of them. He may mention the following 
among those that ha read or consulted; ‘BSjayoga (complete 
works of Vivekananda,ad of 1946, Mayavati, vol. I.pp 119-313), 

‘ Yoga technique in the Great Epic’ by W. Hopkins in JAOS 
vol. 22 for 1901 pp. 333-379 ; ‘Yoga as a philosophy and religion’ 
by Prof. S. N. Das Gupta (London, 1924). and ‘Yoga philosophy 
(TTni. of Calcutta, 1930), Dr J. W. Hauer’s 'Die Anfrange der 
Yogapraxis im Altenlndien’l Stuttgart, 1922) and ‘Der Yoga 
Als Hoilweg nach den Indischen quellen Dargestellt, Stuttgart, 
1932, this is a careful and systematio study of Yoga; this 
work (pp. 101-127) gives the transliterated text of the Yoga-* 
sntrawith translation in German not in serial order but by 
subjects (such as yogSngas, kriyayoga, ItvarapranidhSna) ; Dr. 
Eadhakrishnan’s ‘Indian Philosophy' vol. H. pp. 336-373 
(London, 1931); ‘The mysterious Eundalini’ by Dr. J. G. Bela 
( Taraporevala and sons, Bombay, 1927 ) ; ' Yoga, the soienoe of 
health’ by Felix Guyot (in French), translated by J Carling, 
London, 1937 (3rd ed.), expounding the practical principles of 
Hatha-yoga; ‘Yoga, a soientiflc^*^ evaluation’ by Dr. K. T. 
Behanan pub. by Macmillan & Ca, New York, 1937 ( the author 
studied at Kaivalya-dhama for a year); ’Tibetan Toga and 
secret doctrine’ by W. Y. Evans-Wentz (Oxford Uni. Press, 1935) 
and ‘Tibetan Book of the Dead’ by the same author (Oxford, 
1927); ‘A search in secret India’ by Paul Branton (London, 
1947); Paul Tuxen’s 'the religions of India' (Copenhagen, 1949), 


2288. This IS one ol (he best modern boohs on Yoga. The present 
author is much impressed by Dr Bebaoaa's sincerity, detailed and scienttfic 
treatment ol Yoga and Ibe lery {rank appraisal o£ some Yoga practices 
( pp. 225-249) at the end 

B, n, 175 ■ - 
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‘ Tibetan Yoga’ by Bernard Bromaga { 2nd ad. of 1939 ) pp. 108- 
111; ‘Yogatbe method of re-integration’ by Allain Danielou 
(London, 1949); the author states that the exposition is based 
on yoga works and also on the teachings of living exponents; 
it is a nseful book with six illustrations and 3S2 Sanskrit texts; 

* The Tibetan Book of the Great Liberation’ ed, by W. G. Evans- 
Wentz (Oxford Uni. Press, 1954), pp. XXIX-LXIY contain 0 6, 
Jung’s Psychological oommentaiy and pp. 63-69 on astrology; 

* Source-book of Indian Philosophy’ by Dr. Kadhakrishnan and 
C. A. Moore; gives translation of the whole yogasutra with 
extracts from the bhasya, Mercea Elia^e’s ‘Yoga, immortality 
and freedom’ translated from French into Bngli^by Willard 
R, Trask (London, 1958), ‘Hathayoga,*an advanced method of 
physical education and concentration ’ by Prof. S. S. Goswami 
(L. N. Fowler, London, 1959); this is a very valuable book; 
it deals scientifically with yoga in all its aspects, but parti- 
cularly with asanas of which 108 photographs are given; ‘Con- 
centration ’ by Mouni Sadhu ( London, 1959 ) ; ‘The Lotus and 
the Robot ’ by A. Koestler ( London, 1960 ). 


Many editions of the Yogasutra of Patafijali with the 
bhasya of Vyasa and the commentaiy { called TattvavaisSradl) of 
VSoaspati have been printed in India. I shall mention only 
two or three editions of the text of the Sutra and the two 
commentaries viz. the edition by the late Pandit Bajaram 
Shastri Bodas, printed in beautiful type at the Nirnayasagara 
Press in 1892 and the other, the Anandatrama edition of 1932 
which contains the sutra, bbssya, Vsoaspati’s commentary and 
also the commentary called l^jamartanda of king Bhoja. In 
the Kashi Sanskrit series the Yogasutra was printed ( in 1930 ) 
with six commentaries viz. the Easamartanda of BhojaiSja, the 
Pradipika of Bhava GaneSa, vrtti by Nagoji-bhatta, theMani- 
prabha by Eamanandayati, the Oandrika by Anantadeva and 
the Yoga-sudhakara by Sada&ivendra Sarasvati.^*®® 


The Yogasutra, as compared with the sutras of some other 
dartanas, is a brief one. It i s divided into four padas, vm - 

2288a. It should be noted that Bhojadeva omits 

which 

V^a^S^aodbyVacaspat, Oo the other band. 

ca tat-salambanam tasyavisayibbntatvat) and 

Pandtt Bodas Shastri and is not '"““v .g ^omedosbl 

Nigoji, The form of the sutra in Y. S. IV. 16 «> 

about its genuineness, but as it IS explained by the 6 ,S 

ope bas te accept it as genuine, 


YogasMra 
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Satnadhi (oonoantration). Sadhana (means attainment), 

VibMti (super-normal powers) and_ 

liberation). There are only 195 sutras in aU the padas together 

(51+55+55+34). 

Dr.Badbakriabnanin ‘Indian Philosophy ’ (voL n. of the 
ed. of 1931 pp. 341-42) holds that the author of the Yogasntra 
is not later than 300 A- D. Prof. S.N. Das Gupta in 
of Indian Philosophy’ (vol I. PP 226-238) is 
identity of the two Patanjalis and therefore holds that toe 
author of the Yogasutra flourished in the 2nd century B U 
The Sanskrit paper of Pandit B. Ramamurtisarma in J. of 
Venkatesrara Institute of Tirupati (vol. H. pp. 289-294) and 
Mr. Govind Das’s brief note in 1. A. vol. 44 (for 1915 p. 24) inay 
also be read in this connection, Jacobi and (foBowing him) 
Keith hold that the Yogasutra (L 40 ), meaning at the most ‘ the 
mastery of the Yogin extends from the minutest particle to the 
greatest magnitude imaginable’,^®'* refers to the atomic theory 
of the world. This is a good sample of the way in which even 
great Western writers read in simple words later theories and 
try to give lata dates to early works. The Upanisads speak of 
the self as more minute than what is arm and as greater than 
the great and the Mahsbharata also uses the same phraseology , 
There is no convincing reason to suppose that the Yogasutra 
refers only to a theory of atoms propounded in the YaiSesika 
system and is not paraphrasing the words of the Upaniead and 
the Mahsbharata. 

We have also to consider the early tradition embodied in 
an introductory verse in Bhojadeva’s commentary (not later 
than 1055 A D.) and mentioned by Cakrapani (commentator 


2289 Most scholars accept 2od centmy S C as the date of the 
Mahabhasya. Dr D C. Sircar in I H.Q. vol, IS (pp 633-638) tries to 
sbov) that the Mababhasya caosot be placed earlier tban the 2ad century 
A, D His arguments cannot be discussed here The present author does 
not agree viitb Dr, Sircar and holds that the arguments for placing the 
Mababbasya is the 2ad century B, C are far more weighty tban those put 
forward by Dr Sircar. 

2290. sniiiniipnu ugtvFn mrm sBahr. n. 20, 

V. ni.20, 'aiuTtwiTOri^ifl Bunf amwut 
23 2 33 (cr cd ), the 1, 40 is ‘ in.flnaUWH.jTil-it ts^ >. 

mwi Suvm rnawS sfm ?t% nst^'tifnaRiufq rvitpeai 
UB- wjSiyai umrisysuBCU 5th Intro 

verse o£ Bboja’s vrili called ^t3tutS«S on 
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of the Oarakasamhita^^’i (about 1060 A. D.) that Patafijali 
( deemed to be an amtSra of Sesa) composed works on Grammar, 
Yoga and Medicine. 


The present author cannot deal at length in this relume 
with the two questions of identity and of the dates of the two 
works, as he is mainly concerned with the influence of Yoga on 
DharmasSstra works. He thinks that hardly any cogent argu- 
ments have been advanced to positively disprove the identity of 
the authors of the Mabfibl^sya and of the Yogasutra Whether 
the revision of Oarafca's work was done by the same Patafijali 
is very doubtful. In the Santiparva the founder of Oihlsita 
(medicine ) is said to have been Ersnatreya and not Oaraka nor 
Patafijali. The Caraka-samhita uses the expression ‘iti ha 
amalm. bhagavan- Atreyah ’ in the beginning of its chapters. 
Caraka (in 1. 1. 23 fif) states that the sage BharadvSja learnt 
Ayurveda from Indra. His pupil was Punarvasu Atreya, who 
had six disciples viz. Agniveta, Bheda, Jatukarna, Parasiara, 
Hsrlta and KsSrapani. jrirst, Agnivesa composed a treatise on 
Ayurveda and read it to Atreya and then Bheda and others did so. 
In the chapter called * Tisraisanlya’ in Caraka-samhits (1 11* 
75) ErsnStreya’s view is specially mentioned^ Therefore, 
it appears that Exsnatreya“” is different from Atreya who is 
reverently mentioned at the beginning of Caraka’s chapters. 
Even the Buddbaoarita of Atvaghosa mentions Atreya as the 


first propounder of medical science. 

It is possible to argue that the tradition that Patafijali dealt 
with Yoga and Grammar is older than the 
Bhartrhari. That work states in its first section"® (ealiea 
Brahmakanda) that the taints that affect the bo dy, speech 

2Z9I. i" 

" cited in viwffB of 

SST*nn 


20-22 of Ch. cd ) ; wg wtrat 

I. so. Asvaghosais held to have flontished in the first or 2na century 



:rgct, 55 % UWVtt5tUfa SU^V WirSTSBaJ 
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intellect are purified {respectively ) by the sciences of medicine, 
grammar and metaphysics. Then in the eulogy of the Maha- 
bhSsya it remarks ‘ alahdhagSdhe gamhhSiyad-uttana iva 
sausthavSt on which the commentator explains that in the verse 
from the Brahmakanda the author of the Mahahhasya is praised 
and in the other verse there is praise of the hhssya itself. Ikom 
this it appears to follow that according to the commentator the 
Vsfcyapadlya attributes the three ^astras on medicine, grammar 
and metaphysics (i. e. Yoga) to Patanjali himself. 


Even if it be held that the authors of the Togasutra and of 
the MahabhSsya are different persons, there are hardly any 
reasons for definitely assigning the author of the Yogasutra to a 
data later than the 3nd or 3rd century A D. The date of the 
Yogabhasya of Yyasa is of considerable importance in arriving 
at the probable date of the Yogasutra. But the question of the 
date of the Yogabhasya is also debatable. The Vyasa who 
composed the Yogabhasya would have to be held as different 
from Vedavyasa, the reputed author of the Mahsbharata. 


The author of the Yogasutra is, according to the tradition 
mbodied in such comparatively early commentaries as that of 
Vaca^atimisra, said to ho PataQiali Important questions arise 
as to his age and his identity with Patanjali, the author of the 
famous MahabhSsya on Panini’s grammar and the Vartikas 
tneraon. The grammarian Patanjali is generally held to have 
flourished about 150 B.O. Therefore, the question of identity 
b^omes importantforthe date of the Yogasutra. Some scholars 

Pr f n ^ (p- 98 of the work of 1933 ) and 

Prof. Das Gupta favour the identity of the two, but several 

Keith, Woods, Eenou are against it. 

^ examines the 

Sata wtrSi? gra^alical point of view, points out that 
fta ^’^atyaya are used in 

^ ^ entirely different from the senses of 

these words in the MahabhSsya. But as the subjects of the two 
WOTks are entirely different, the same words may have acquired 
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PataSjali also employs such an expressions as ‘aviravikanyaya’^^ 
( which should be avyavikanysyena ) for which Patanjali is 
criticized in the long Purvapaksa on VySkarana contained in 
the TantraTartika and which is not explained away in the reply 
to the Purvapaksa. It cannot be supposed that the Yogasntra 
for the first time settled the technical terms of Yoga, Yoga 
terms had been evolving from TJpanisad times and Patanjali 
only used them in the sense which they had acquired in the 
course of centuries. Prof. Penou arrives at the conclusion that 
the Yogasutra is later by several centuries than the Mahabhiisya. 
Jacobi in his paper on ‘ the dates of the philosophical satras of 
the BrShmanas* ( in JAOS, vol 31 pp, 1-29 ) holds (p. 39 ) that 
the Yogasutra must be later that the 5th century A. T>. and, 
following Garbs, thinks that it is not improbable that the 
VyasabhSsya was composed in the 7th century A D. The views 
of Jacobi are strongly criticized by Jwala Prasad in J. B. A. S. 
for 1930 pp, 365-375. The present author disagrees with Jacobi 
and Prof. Renou. 


The date of the Yogabhasya will have considerable bearing . 
on the date of the Yogasutra. The Yogabhasya presupposes much 
literary activity on Yoga. It mentions by name on Y. S. II. 55 and 
on ni. 18 Jaigisavya who is a prominent figure in the Mahabhsrste 
as shown above ( pp. 1367 and 1374 ), Vide also the story of 
Asita Devala with whom Jaigisavya stayed for many years as a 
bhifcsu and adept in Yoga ( Salyaparva, chap. 50 ). It has to bo 
remembered that several interpretations of the same Yogasutre 
are noted in the bhasya ( as on II. 55 ). The Yogabhasya quo « 
several Kankas and verses dealing with the matters treaiea w 
in the Y. S, as on Y. S, 1. 28,48, H. 5, 28 ( on nine causes thatleao 
to Vivekakhyati ), H, 32, IH, 6, lU. 15 ( on seven Oittadharm^ 
of the apaiidraia type). Besides those, several 
prose are cited in the bhasya, many of which are attribmo 
PancaSikha by Vacaspati (vide pp, 1373-74 above), and somo i 
on n, 22, 30, 52) to Sgamins (those who know the to ^ 
or Veda). Therefore, it follows that some centuries into 
between the Yogasutra and its bhasya. 

The Bhasya on Y. S, H 42 quotes a verse ^ 

‘ tatha coktam’ ( it has also been said ), which la ident ^ 

2294. In the usauwv on 2 on m. rV ^ gaao*' 

(vySknrann) U is 

ttq^nnn* sv: — svr uiavutwi^eroi. tor «• . i 

lp. 26 <}.Atia.a.oa.} 
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a verse from tihe Santiparva.**® It is most unlikely that an 
author will rely on his own work for supporting a proposition 
propounded in another work of his own. Besides, the YogabhSsya 
quotes on Y. S. I, 28 a verse, which is Visnupurana*^^ VI. 6. 2. 
The Visnupurana is one of the earliest among extant Furanas 
( vide above pp. 907-909 ) and cannot he assigned to a date later 
than the 3rd century A. D. Therefore, the Yogabhasya which 
quotes the Mahabharata and the Visnupurana may be assigned 
to about 4th century A. D. As argued above, the Y. S. would 
therefore have to be assigned to a date not later than the 2nd or 
3rd century A. D. Though the present writer holds that the Yoga 
that is said to be refuted in V. S. IL 1. 3 is not that of the Yoga- 
sutra but the Yoga found in the Santiparva, yet he is not 
prepared to place the present Yogasutra earlier than the 2nd 
century B. 0. Mr. K. K. Kolhatkar in his very exhaustive and 
learned Introduction (in Marathi) asserts (on p. 126) that the 
Yogasutra is later by 3000 years than the Brahmasutra and that 
the Bhagavadgita was composed about 5000 years before the 
present day (p. 224). But he adduces no evidence for such an 
anoirat date for that work. He probably relies on the traditions 
that Vyasa, the reputed author of the Mahabharata (including 
Iv towards the end of the Dvapara age and 

that Kalijuga started in 3179 B. C. Modern oriticai scholarship 
does not &ccept tiheso traditional datings. 


Upanisads contain references to 
the Mahabharata also dilates 
upon matters that pertain to the domain of Yoga. A few 

isS? ^>®e (the cr. ed. of the Mahabharata 

relied upon ). In the Santiparva, chap, 232 ( 241 of C!h, ed. ) 


5K!ra;nsia. Th« Verse is 171. 51 (cr.ed. =177 51 of n, -7, 

and 93 101. see p. 939 n. 1510 for this verse. On I 47 ■ 


^.vrtachiauer is probably the Older readme ^ ®n^’for 




Similai tiies between yogasutra and GUa 1401 

Dharana and Pranayama, The Aevamedhikaparra 19, 17 
( Ch. ed. ) appears to refer to pratyahara.^“ 

There is also striking similarity between the Bhagavadgita 
and the Yogasutra.®®* For example, the definition of Yoga in 
the Yogasutra as the ‘ mastery over ( or elimination of ) the 
functions ( or fluctuations ) of the mind ’ has a close parallel 
in the Gita. The Gita insists on the yogin being ‘ aparigraha ’ 
(VI. 10); ‘aparigrha’ is one of the five yamas ( Y. S. II. 30 ). 
Similarly, the seat and posture ( asana) in which a yogin is to 
practise must be stable (this refers to, the seat) and comfortable 
( says Yogasutra ) ; the Gita says the same thing in greater detail 
In Vm 12 the Gita speaks of YogadhSrana. The Gita says ( in 
VL 35 ) that the mind is certainly restless and difficult to control, 
but it can be controlled by practice and passionlessness and the 
Y, S. (1 12 ) speaks of the same two means. The Gita ( in V. 4-5 ) 
emphasizes that it is the ignorant that regard Sankhya and 
Yoga as different, that he who applies himself or stands com- 
mitted to one of these secures the fruit held out by both and that 
he who sees both ways as identical sees truly. Here Sankhya 
means (sannyasa) ‘renunciation’ and Yoga means ‘Karma- 
yoga’. 


The Yogasutra of Patanjali nowhere expressly sets out its 
scheme of the evolution of the world. But it contains enough 
material to enable us to hold that it presupposes and accepts 
some of the Sankhya doctrines such as the theoiy of Pradhana, 
the tffiee ^nas and their characteristics, the real nature of the 
individual self and Mivalija ( the state of the soul in final 
liberataon ) This may be established by a few references to Y. S 
y. b. HI. 48 describes the results that ensue to the yogin from 
subjugation or mastery of the organs (indnyas), one of which is 


a me-i i n 

2^ compare ffmi VI. ZO 

compare ifrar VI. 11-13 

V. 


H. D. 17C 
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‘ pradhanajaya’^^^^ ( subjugation of Pradhana the primary cause 
of the world according to the Sanfchya). The T. S nowhere 
describes what Pradhana is and what its evolutes are. Therefore, 
it follows that it takes over from the SSnkhya all that is said 
about Pradhana, About the individual soul the T. S, states ‘the 
seer (Pumsa) exists as merely pure capacity of awareness 
(or as the mere power of seeing) and although pure (changeless 
or undefiled or ftee from any taints ) appears as if ha sees all 
experiences ( that really pertain to Buddhi ) ’ The characteristics 
of the three gunas ( sattva, rajas and tamas ) are clearly and 
succintly^* stated in Y. S. as in S. Marika 13, when it says 
‘the seen (phenomenal universe) is characterized by light 
(sattva), activity (rajas) and inertia or dullness (tamas), it is 
the essence of the elements and organs and it exists for the 
purpose of giving experience and liberation (to the soul)’. The 
gunas are frequently referred to in Y. S. 1. 16, IV^. 13, 32, 34 and 
satfhaguna in Y. S, II. 41, III 35, 49 and 55. The Y. S, postulates 
three prama^aa (in I. 7), hut does not define them; the S KarikS 
( 4-6 ) mentions the same three pramanas and briefiy defines 
them They both agree about the plurality of souls It may 
further he noted that Vyasabhasya on Y, S. is full of Sankhya 
doctrines and quotes, according to Vaoaspati, Pafioatikha twelve 
times and Sastitantra once ( vide above p. 1374 and n. 2250 ). 

In ^ite of the fact that the Yogasutra accepts some of the 
fundamental doctrines of the Sankhya, there are certain pointe of 
differencejjetween the two. The-standard Sankhya finds no place 
for God ( Isvara ) i. e. it is frankly atheistic ( if theism means 
belief in God who is the creator of the universe and regulator 
of rewards and punishments), while Yoga finds a place for God in 
Y, S, I. 23-29, though not a basic one, but only secondary, 
probably as a concession to popular feelings and belief. The 

2302. i vr ^ ni 48, These are 

three peifeciions. On smWRTV, the aviHmcv remarLs ‘ 
sisinrsni. • 3iu gaii^dvr: r?i-44i uTgsFfRn i '. 

2303, gHT sisunw I H 20 . 

explains ‘ Ucvv ^ 

J. Compare Snlireir 19 

2304 si35t5i-iSr9r-f|u^5fR5 9 J 

u ,tiiju>T fs vn# (^visile! vsr: mi siS i ija 

IJH^ I . compare ni unR^f 18 *rrT KH- 9 

note 2215 p 1357. 
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y. S. nowhere expressly says that ISvara is the creator of the 
world and all that it says about Him is that in him omniscience 
is at its highest, that He was the teacher of primal sages and 
that by repetition of the mystic syllable * om ' and reflection on 
it the yogin attains correct knowledge of the real nature of the 
self. In the next place, though the summum bonum in both 
systems is called kmvalya ( S Karika G4, 68 and Y. S III. 50, 
55, IV. 34 ), yet the Sankhya does not set out any elaborate 
discipline for attaining it except correct knowledge, that is, it is 
metaphysical and rational, while the Y. S. gives an elaborate 
treatment on mind discipline, insists on effort rather than mere 
jnana, attaches great importance to pranayama and meditation 
( dhyana) and is psychological. 


The Sankhya postulated that an intellectual understanding 
of the nature of pmusa and of ^»ttfcrit(or guiias) and of the 
difference between the two was sufficient for the emancipation of 
the individual self from the liability to rebirth, while yoga, on 
the other hand, was not content with this philosophic easy-going 
mental frame and emphasized systematic training of the will 
and emotions In both Sankhya and Yoga each individual soul 
is eternal and his destiny is to become free from the influence of 
Prakrti and its evolutes and to remain for ever the same ( viz. 
pure intelligence). Herein they differ from the Advaita Vedanta, 
according to which the final destiny of the self is to become 
absorbed in and one with brahma. 


There is another matter for consideration. In the Yajna- 
valkya-smrti, Yajnavalkya is put forward as saying that the 
soul shining like a lamp in the heart should be realized, that on 
rach realization the soul is not born again and as adding that 
for the puipose of attaining to Yoga one should understand the 
Aranyaka»o5 -which ‘I received from the Sun and also the 


wiwii 11^ wrm 

m eft eibrnf, 

1? mi IV 5 s-e for the same 
rm VII r 9^ I V 1.1 for this Br Up passage as the basis along with 31. 

mV S li IS ■" ^ of that topic 

m^ S It IS not unlikely that -raj lit llo,s an early interpolabon bnt 

has V.Ararupa downwards treat .t as anthent.o, one 
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Yogasastra propounded by me,’ In the Kurmapurana it is said 
that Yajfiavalkya composed YogaSaetra at the order of Hara and 
the Visnupurana ( IV. 4 107 ) states that Hiranyansbha attained 
the knowledge of Y oga from the great YoglSvara Yajfiavalkya 
■who was a pupil of Jaimini. In the BrhadSranyaka Up, (U, 4) 
Y9.j5avalkya tells his wife Maitrey! (who hankered after 
immortality and cared naught for worldly goods } that he would 
expound to her the path to immortality and the very first 
sentence calls upon her to cultivate ‘nididhyasa’ (i,e, dhyans) 
and the first part of his discourse ends with the memorable 


words (atma va are drastavyah srota'vyo mantavyo nididhya- 
sita'vyah, Br. Up II 4. 5 ). What work is meant by the Yoga- 
^astra composed by Yaj is a debatable point. There are three 
works (other than the Yaj. smrti) connected with the name of 
Yajfiavalkya viz. .. Yrddha^-Yajaavalkya, Yoga-Ysjnavalkya 
and Brhad-yogi-y5jfiavalkya (vide H, ofDh, vol, I. p. 188-190). 
The la=t has been published by Kaivalyadhama, Lonavla (1951), 


the Yoga-Yaj. was published in T, S. S. ( 1938 ) based on 
a single ms., then in the JBBRA.S (vol, 28 and 29) bySbri 
P. 0. Diwanji and now available in book form (1954), This last 
is in the form of a dialogue between the great yogin Yajfiavol^a 
and GSrgl ( who is identified with Maitreyl by Sbri Diwanji on 
pp. 27-28 of his ed. of 1954 ) and sages and learned brahmanas 
Yajfiavalkya narrates what he learnt from Brahma. On Yaj, 
III, 110 the DipakalikS of Sulapani remarks that the Yogatastrs 
referred to is called ‘ Yogiyajnavalkya’, But this again leads to 
uncertainty as both the works viz that published by Kai'iwa- 
dhama and the one by Mr. Diwanji are so referred to as Yogi (or 
Yoga)Ysjfiavallcya in several digests Mr Diwanji*^”® tries hard to 
establish that the work published by him ‘has abettw claim to be 
adjudged the specific work on Yoga referred to in YSj iw- 
1 think that the claim is not at all justified. The work edits 2 
Mr Diwanji no doubt contains a good deal of Yoga knowieng . 
while the work published by Kaivalyadhama also contains a 
good deal of Yoga material, though not a® 
edited by Mr. Diwanji contains It would be i"; 
discuss here all the points made by Mr. diwanji. Th P 
author is convinced that the work sponsored hy Mr. UW J 
is not the work referred to by Yajnavalkya ® 

HO). It is a compilation of a later period. Some sirm a 

3306. VideSbnP._C Diwaop's lengthy paper on ' Srhad-yogl Vaj » 

valkya and yoga-yijBavslkya* in ABORI vol, 34 pp. 1-2 . 
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matters alone may be pointed out to sbow that the Yoga- 
yajnavalkya could not have been the work of the author of the 
Brhadaranyaka and the Yogatastra ( as stated in Yaj HL 110 ) 
and of Yaj. smrti. In the Br. Up. II. 4. 1 and IV 5, 1 ( Yama- 
valkyasya dve bhSrye babhuvatur— Maitteyl oa KstySyanl ca ) it 
is expressly stated that Yajaavalkya had two wives, { philosophy- 
minded ) Maitreyl and Katyayanl (worldly-minded). Maitreyl 
desired such knowledge as would lead to immortality and she 
asks questions, in all of which she addresses Yajnavalkya as 
‘ bhagavan ’ ( in Br. Up. H. 4. 3 and 13 and I V. 5 4, 14 ) and 
never as mere Yajnavalkya. On the other hand, Gargl in the 
Br. Up. is called Vaoaknavl ( in HI. 6. 1, lU 8 1 and 13 ), is not 
YajSavalkya's wife hut a pert and rationalistic woman inquirer 
like ASvala, Artabhaga, Bhujyn Lahyayani, Usasta Cakrayana, 
Kahola (all present in the court of Janaka), who including 
Gargl questioned the claim of YajHavalkya to he regarded as 
‘hrahmistha’. In Br. Up. HI. 6.1 when GSrgl pursues her 
ratiocination too fat (in matters depending uponagama and 
being beyond reasoning ) YajSavalfcya reprimands her and says 
that she would die (lit, her head would fall away) if she pursued 
the subject in a pure logistic way. All those inquirers address 
YsjSavalkya as mere Yajnavalkya without any honorific epithet 
like ‘bhagavan’ and Gargl does the same ( in Br Up. III. 6. 1, 
III. 8. 2-6 ). Aoo. to Yaj Smrti HI. 110 the Br. Up , a Yoga- 
ISstra and the smrti are the works of one man (whose two wives 
were Maitreyl and Katyayanl) and who had a philosophical 
skirmish with Gargl Vaoaknavl ( according to the Br. Up. ). The 
present Yogayajflavalkya (ed by Mr.Diwanji) makes Gargl wife of 
Yajnavalkya^^’’^ (vadhuh ). One would like to know whether Yaj. 
had three wives, as Br, Up. says he had only two Mr. Diwanji 
(pp 27-28 of the ed. of 1954] tries to make light of this discrepancy 
and regards Maitreyl as another name of Gargl. We are here con- 
cerned not with pure Yoga doctrines but with the question 


2307 ^The ■quivr I. 6-7 are ^n iigl ia- rie r wm I 

w aisrUgu ii wumwun i 

>ima|S!VW!5Tfi^ll. The two may be noted ; that would ordtnanly show 
that and mnf were different. It might be argued that having 

* i Up ) Maitreyl was present but took no part 

in the discussion and Gargi alone asked questions. Verse 6 of chap. I could 

be considered as using the words irmuvq. for and the words unrtm,, 
aodwgnlsti as applicable to muf, but this is made impossible by the text 

which Inl. « and IV. 5 refers to Gargl as the wife (bharya) ofYai.aud 

fhc is addressed ns • priye'{IV. 7), 'vararohe* etc. ^ ^ 
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whether a work attributed to Yaj which makes Girgl the wife 
of the ancient YSjnavalkya (when the Upanisad makes her only 
a more or less insolent woman ) can be regarded as the work of 
the same Yaj. who propounded htahmaytdya in the Br, Up, and 
is supposed to have composed the Yaj smrti This one ciroums* 
tance alone is enough to brand the Yoga-Yainavalkya ( of Mr. 
Dlwanji) as a fabrication sought to be passed off as an ancient 
work. If identity was really meant the verse could easily have 
been read as ‘ Maitreyyakhya mahabhaga ’ without any metrical 
fault. Therefore, it is not possible to hold that Yogayajnavalkya 
is the Yogafiastra composed by Yajnavalkya before the Smrti 
going under his name was composed. A few other decisive 
grounds may also bo urged. The work edited by Mr. Diwanji 
mentions Tantras ( in V. 10 ) and Tantrikas ( in VIII. 4 and 35 )■ 
The Ya], smrti nowhere mentions these two and is free from the 
peculiar Tantrik words or technique. Therefore, the present 
Yogayajnavalltya edited by Mr. Diwanji was composed long after 
the Yaj. smrti and probably in the 8th century or after when 
Tfintrik rites and works had become common. One more 
important matter may bo adverted to. The Y3j, smrti and the 
Yoga-Yajnavalkya ( od. by Mr. Diwanp ) both enumerate ten 
vamas and ten myamas. But the two diverge materially in the 
ten names as the note below will show The number of yamae 
and niyamas differs in different works, but if the Y5j. smrti and 
Yoga-Yajnavalkya were the works of the same author, the 
diflforencos in the ton names would not have occurred at all. 
Therefore, the author of the Yag. smrti is quite different from 
the author of the Y. Y. There is no evidence for holding that 
the latter flourished before the Sth or 9th century A, D. 


A good deal has been said by Mr Diwanji in his PaP® 

‘ Brhad-yogi-yajnavalkya and Yoga-Yajnavalkya in^AB 
vol XXXIV (1953) pp. 1-39, in his preface to Yoga-YajnavalKya 
in JBBRAS, volumes XXXVIU and XXXIX pp 103;;^ 
Swami Kuvalayanand in his reply in ABORI, vol. XXXVJJ. 


2308. 1 aireuoKnmi gv 

vx in 312-313, compare I ^ 

vm ?5III W1 wiRavv 

HTO I qk a ikvm: slvfimnw ^ aeo. to m 

The striking dissimilarities between the two are • and pmW 

^ but a vu aco to and there are other notable qddit,ons and 

sions which any reader will find. 
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1957 pp. 379-289 and in tie paper ‘ the real Yogayajaavalkya- 
smiti’ in the journal ‘Togamimamsa’ vol. VH. No 2 (and also 
published separately as a pamphlet in July 1953 ). It would not 
be relevant in this work to discuss the points in dilute between 
Mr. Diwanji and Swami Euvalayanand. In the bhSsya on the 
Svetasvataropanisad attributed to Sankaracarya^* (published 
by Anan, Press ) on p. 38 four verses and a half are quoted from 
Yogi-Yajnavalkya, none of which is found either in Be, Y. Y. 
or Y. Y. Besides on Up. 11. 9 (pp. 42-44 ) 29 verses on Yoga 
matters are quoted in the bhSsya, but the name of the author or 
work whence the quotations are taken is not mentioned. Not 


one of the 29 verses wholly occurs in Mr. Diwanji’s Y Y. He is 
able to point out only five or six half verses as occurring in Y Y, 
out of the 29 verses, while a whole verse quoted in the bhasya 
( viz. ‘ ptanSyamair ’ &e ) occurs in Br, Y, Y, ( 8, 32 ), It may be 
further pointed out that Apararka and the Smrticandrika quote 
in all about 100 verses from Yogi (or Yoga-) Yajnavalkya which 
are found in Br. Y. Y., but not in Y. Y. The Krtyakalpataru 
(on Moksakanda alone) quotes (on pp, 146, 149, 166, 171, 
196-197 ) about 70 verses from Yogi-ySjfivalkya which are 
found in chapters 2, 8, 9 and 11 of the Br, Y. Y, Mr. Diwanji 
has not bean able to show that verses of the Y. Y. ( ed. by him ) 
are cited anywhere in the above three digests. Mr. Bhabatosh 
Bbattacarya in his paper on Yogi-Yajaavalkya-srorti and its 
utilization in the medieval digests of Bengal and Mithils ( in 
J. G J H. I vol. XY for 1958 pp. 135-140 ) points out that king 
Ballelasena of Bengal (1158-1179 A.D.) in his Dsnasagara 
on ains a fairly large number of quotations from the Brhad-Yogi 
i 'if ^^'X^lya-dhama). It appears that ViSvarupa^sio 
^ century A.D.) quotes a half verse from the Br. Y. Y. 
and remarks that the work is comp osed by the author of the Yaj 

^ I of tl>e bhasya as the great SahlarScarya’s wort 

s e*tremety_da„htin, In the «hole ct the eatensive bhasya on th^B^ W 
.utrasankaracarya quotes no Parana by name bat cites only a very few 
verses With ihc words *iti porSne* Bnf fn Mv-*. l ’ 

^ Compare ¥5 w Vll 6 * im^ ^ 

I. P 129 teaanrSSis^ ^ 
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smrti himself. Therefore, the Br.Y.Y, is an early work and cannot 
be assigned to a date later than the 7th century A. D. ; while Y.Y, 
is a much later compilation composed in the 8th or 9th century or 
even later. The present author is not, however, prepared to 
hold that Br. Y. Y. is the YogaSastra of Ya]. mentioned in Ysj 
smrti in. 110, since the Yoga^material contained in it is meagre 
as compared with the Smrti material The present author is 
glad to find that on pp 7-8 of the Sanskrit Preface to the edition 
of the Brhad—Yogi—Yajnavalfcya— smrti the editors express grave 
doubts about the identity of the author of the Yaj, smrti with the 
author of the work edited by them. 

The Yogavasistha is an extensive work in 33000 Slokas 
(one sloka meaning 33 syllables) printed in two volumes with a 
commentary by Anandabodha by the Nirn. Press. It is really an 
eclectic work embodying®” the tenets of the Gita on anOsaUt, 
the tenets of the Trika system of Kashmir, of Advaita Vedanta 
&o Its text appears to have been added to from time to time. 
Controversies have raged about its date and its contribution to 
Indian philosophy. The present writer holds on reading the 
contributions®” that the extant YogavSsistba is a late work 
and was composed some time between the 11th and 13th 
century A. D. 

It is now necessary to furnish a brief outline of the main 
teachings of Y. S. Though the work is comparatively small, its 
rendering in English requires to be amplified in order that it 
may be understandable. Only the most important and instruc- 
tive mattem are set out here. 

Yoga is defined (2nd sutra) as the elimination of or 
mastery over the functions (activities) or fluctuations of the 
mind This is provisionally explaine d by Vyasa ( on !• !•) 

2311. Though there is not much compact teaching on pare Yoga, the 

here and there has remarlis on For example, the 

chap. 78 verse 8 states • ^ grw ^ f n 

gnw wrvulgroracii. _ , 

2312, Vide Dt. Atreya's thesis on the ‘Philosophy of Yogavia^ a 

published in 1936 at Adyar by the Theosophio Publishing House ( he o S 

that It belongs to 6th century A, D. ); I H. Q. vol. 24 pp. 

(Prof. S. P. Bhattaoharya ), I. H. Q vol. 25 pp. 132-134 (Dr D. C Sat . 
Mr. Oiwanji’s papers in Pro. of 7th All India O Coal pp. 13-^0, P. • 
pp. 29-44. N. I. A vol I pp. 697-715 (on I.agbn~yogav5sl5lhal, J 
Mad vol. Xlir. pp. 71-82 and 118-128 (Dr. Kaghavan), ABOKI v . 
pp. 130-145. 
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Stages of the mind 

Samadhi. The different stages viz ( bJiumis ) of ’ 

b^gTestleas (ksipta). infatuated (mugdba 
( viteipta). one-pointed (ebagra ) and controlled ( nimddba ). 

In this connection { i. e. on the topic of bhumis) 
author bas to bring to the notice of 

Kuvalayananda contributed to the Yogamimamsa v^ Mo 4 
on ‘ Traditional reading of Patanjala-yogasutn-a m n , 
accurate.’ The traditional reading accepted by ^ 

Vyasaandall other commentators is ' Sarvarthataikagratayob 
ksayodayau cittasya samadbiparinamah The Svami ar^es 
that the correct reading should be 

He states that the bhumis should be sfe, the sixth being ^ 

and bases his arguments on the combined explanations of ^ o^a- 
sutra I. 2-4. 18 and IH. 9-12. All that the present miter ^n 
say is that his arguments deserve serious consideration. The 
fact that even Vyasa, the bhasyakara of Yogasutra, would have 
to be held not to have seen the difficulties in the traditional 
reading of Y. S. HI. 11 would have to be given due weight before 
any final conclusion can be arrived at. That sutra states the goal 
of Toga viz the soul that is seer abides in its own form then ( i e. 
when the functions of the mind have been mastered ), while in 
ordinary life the soul appears to assume the forms of the fluctua- 
tions of the mind. The Vrttis®'® are five, some of which are 


2314. ^(%m^cvirratwi ^ 

1 . 2 . 4 , It would be tuterestiug to note some de&nitioos ol yoga from 
other works H-tUiWWW'i q. in 

note 2263, p, 1380 above, v 1 ) trrnTEnf% 

sifV II vn, 15. iuf^iar vi 

I aiwwsrfSt %rt IcUWiirvS « VI 7 31. All three are 

q byanm^ (on w III. 109) p. 986 and by (oa wi?r) P 165 

otnrdR himself says ‘ Hqu F a n u i^uw vbt >■ 

2315. q -aaeu . ii^stf^nT ' nai o iin in ^ q 'R'weUPispnia q i 

gnnuimi wnonfw i . . au iqufTotay q m i i 

^ I, 5-7 and 10-11. The^i^s (hindrances or obstacles) are five, viz, 
3tweir-wiTnai-rm-|sr-3tTv(iw^nt (.vV u. n. 3). The vnev on I, 8 is ‘%ii 
qiaiiail uanrHui 3if^i^un'...f^%W ^rai qa ipi 
»nnSl?nnib^SP^iSu sEicl 1'. atrsurhas five aspects (lit Joints) viz. ati^qn 
etc which are respectively called jfir; etc , qi= ge °r i ^ explains all these About 
aiRnar he sajs wRtHuist3pn(^i'^«?winarq g ^VTgi%TCi?uf ni?- 93 - 
I iqi un^ Vti 1 1 The XII 33 has these technical ideas- 

STtv^uf 1 ? fight qsauat nff ig l < ant ^ n^rnid atmngxrSa wn ’■ They are 
so called because they afilict men plunged in Soinsrira with several hinds of 
EufrcriDg ‘wfiwi^- ^t t%sa(5a ipri niuiRM iwusitoha ' 

^ratqfet on ih. 13 . I 24). 

a. D. 177 
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afflicted by hindrances called Mema and the others are not so 
hindered (those that are hindered are to bo mastered or 
eliminated and the others are to be accepted). The five vritia 
are pramava (means of valid knowledge), viparyaya (wrong 
conception ), vilcalpa ( fancy), mdra, ( sleep ), amrli (memory ). 
Pramanas are three, pratyaksa ( perception ), anumStta (inference), 
aqama ( verbal testimony ). The means for the suppression of 
the vrttis are ab7()/asa (practice) and wtiagya (passionlessness) 
(simultaneously carried on), the first being the effort to seeuie 
a calm fiow of the mind free from vrttis, continued for a long 
time uninterruptedly and earnestly and the latter ( vairSgy.'i) 
being the consciousness of mastery over ( i, e. freedom from 
thirst for) seen objects (such as woman, food and drink, high 
position ) and objects promised by Bevelation (such as heaven, 
disembodied existence &c, ), ‘ Vairagya is of two kinds 

apara ( described in Y. S. 1. 15 just above) and para (highest) 
described in Y. S. 1 16 and bhasya thereon. In the highest 
vatr3gya the yogin ( who has reached discrimination between 
the self and the guma, sattva &c. ) is free from thirst not only 
for objects of sense, but also free from the gunas, attains a stage 
of undisturbed consoiousness only and leads the yogin to reflect 
‘ I have attained what was to be attained, the kledas (hindrances 


23 16. According to the Yogabhasya on Y S. 1 10 sleep is # specie 
positive idea or experience {pfatyaya) and not a mere absence of any 
Bclivitics or Suctnations of the mind, since when a man rises from sleep c 
renects * I have slept well, my mind is happy and makes my wtal'ect cleat 
and this redcclion on waking would not be possible if there had h®'" 
experience (during sleep) of the cause of such a fccliug. Just as in 
one has to master other ideas (viz. misconception, fancy &o )>_®® | ® 
has to roaster sleep also as a hindrance to the attainment of Saroadht. 


2317, !H%i)«rit aw < W 5 1 

flOT Vl % l JZ-16. On sutral IS the bha^W 

irat: augsi^: ' ^ ® ^ compare 

f^vRvmis?fsniStmT n For the words ^ 

The lucr on I. 16 

awtuHtwiit ... gnwvvv iRUBim tratm re wi»awvm ^ 

iSlndof vairo-gya there is nothing but "Stover) 
consciousness or knowledge (unconnected with any ob Mt 
Kawalya (the goal of yoga) is inseparably connected with it. 


Meaning of vaitagm 


UU 


avidya &c ) that have to be destroyed have been destroyed, 
the close-knit succession of births and deaths has been out off’. 
The Bhasya remarks ‘the highest limit of consciousness 
(knowledge) is Vairagya and Kaivalya is inseparably 
connected with it.’ Vaoaspati states that this last is called 
‘ Dharmamegha-samadhi’ (mentioned in Y. S IV. 39), Sutras 
17 and 18 of first pada deal respectively with samprajfiata- 
samadhi ( conscious concentration ) or silambanasamadhi and 
asamprajnata-samadhi ( concentration in which there is no con- 
sciousness of objects, gross or subtle ). The first is of four kinds 
(or of four stages) viz, samiaika (deliberation over or realiza- 
tion of a gross object like Salagtama or the image of a god 
with four arms and the like ), saw<®j a (where there is reflection 
over a subtle object such as the lan-mali as ), sananda where the 
reflection is on the mind which is full of sattva ( that is a 
samadbi of joy ) and sdsnntai upa ( i. e where there is only a sense 
of personality in which the knower himself is the object of 
perception ). These four kinds lead on to the asamprajnata- 
samSdhi, which results when all vrttis have disappeared, when 
there is persistent exercise of this state and the mind consists 
of aub-Iiminal impressions only, Sutras 19-51 (to the end of the 
first pada) deal with the different kinds of samSdhi, the different 
ways of attainment, the position of Isvara in the Toga system, 
the nine obstacles ( antaraya ) that cause distraction of the mind 
of the person who practises Yoga and the companions of these 



I 17-1 S. These two are called and or 

and or trivsKeO and umm. The niev on 1. 18 states 

The rrcsv on ^ 

I s^state^ Htrrra: I a aw i 

^nitajVarai-i-ClU 1 1 >S one of five (viden 2315 above) 

and avidya is said to be the root of four out of five kle»s ( II. 4 ) , and 11 6 
defines * asnnla as the identification of the seer ( the self ) and the instrument 
of seeing i, c buddhi It is somewhat snrprising that one kind of samadhi 
is characterized by ■ asmita Probably asmita here means no more than 
the conciousness *1 am’ (i. e of personality), it is remarkable that 
Bud^st texts exhibit a close parallel to the four kinds of unsrnUFinf^ (vide 
uftpilSTKlV^ol^l pp. 21-22 Ttenokner’s ed. of 1888). ‘m ^ 315 snscn 

Hgliu l etc. ^ ) is the same as bjrv? in the 

Dr. B. C. Law's paper on " Prince Jeta’s Grove in Ancient India ’ ( J I H. 
lol XXXVII, Part III, December 1959 p 353 note 94) brought to my 
notice this close correspondence and he kindly furnished the reference to 
the Majjbimanikaya . 
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obstacleB, the iiieaiia of preventing obstacles &c. such as praoMoe 
of concentration on a single entity, the cultivation of friendliness, 
compassion, joy (towards holy men), indifference (towards 
unholy men) or by pranayama. 


The Patanjalasutra ( in t 19-23 ) divides yogins for 
asamprainata-samadhi into various categories (nine in all), 
which are passed over here. Patanjali says that asamprajn^ta- 
samadbi in the case of yogins ( who are not gods or nottboso 
whose bodies are resolved into primary matter) follows upon that 
practice which effects the cessation of all vrttis and which com- 
prises only subliminal consciousness and is preceded bv faith, 
perfect repose or serenity, energy, mindfulness and disoriraina- 
tory insight ( into what is real ) due to passionlessness. It wouM 
be noticed that so far Patanjali asks the aspirant for Yoga to 
rely on his own efforts, practice &c. He does not mention God 
or his grace anywhere so far. From this it follows that any man 
or woman and even one who is an agnostic may pursue yogis 
practices and attain to asamprajuata-samadhi and liberation 
without devotion to Grod or without Gtod’s grace. But Patanjali 
as a keen psychologist knew the help that faith affords. Therefoio, 
he provides that, if you believe in God, He will help you in the 
practice of Yoga and from that point of view he assigns to 
Idvara a role ol a limited scope. 


In Y. S. I. 23-28 Patanjali provides that Samadhi and 
liberation (the result of Samadhi) may also bo se cured by”” 

Z319. gwi5?nT ' ns 

IS explained ID two ways by the sviUUnw (1 ) special dovoiie 
(Uilsn^IiT on I 23) and (2) offering up of all actions to the Supreme 
Teacher (isVara) or the renunciation of the fruits of all actions 
aiamrw irwguuifor m • on ii. i The 

on this quotes for the meaning of wbuuw wm L 

uur I ^ s > The | ® 

II. 45) states that samadhi may be very near of , ,-g 

to God It is remarkable that the BrhadyogiySj. (published by the K 
dbamaof Lonavla) appears to reproduce y. S. I 24, 2 8'^° 
followtng verses Wt WTOgEUWf 

sSii eniserr ^ 

^ ^ 3 ba.ya exptai« 

Hwlurffl: vff^?rerti tswifu II 43-45 un vt U, * c*pla'»> 

som =i-rs. noRiS w uwuh •> and P 

( QonUmed on next paS( ) 
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Position of Isiai a in YogasTdra 

devotion to Tsvara (iSvara-pranidfaana) who is f 

Iho isuntonohedby hindrances, by 

the results of actions or by hankerings, in whom the ommsoi 

ence. that is only a germ ( in others ), is infinite ; He, being not 
limited by time, is the teacher of even the ancient teachers. The 
mystic syllable (Om) is esprassive of (i. e. representative or 
symbol of) God and japn of that syllable and constant reflection 
upon the meaning of * om’ ( i ) leads to one-pomted- 

ness (ekagrata) of mind. Devotion to Tsvara secures for the 

practitioner attainment of right knowledge the nature of the 
soul and the absence of hindrances (aw/nraya) that distract the 

mind ( I. 29 ) These hindrances are nine such as illness, langour, 
doubt &o and they are also called Fopawmlc ( taints or blemishes 
of Yoga), the enemies (pniftpafcsa) of Toga. These hindrances 

are accompanied by pain, mental distress, tremor of the limbs, 
irregular inhalation and exhalation (X 31 ). These distractions 
and their accompaniments that are the foes of samSdht may be 
prevented or mastered in various ways such as practice of con- 
centration on one entity (Isvara or the like), hy the practice 
of such attitudes of mind as friendliness, compassion, cheerful- 
ness and indifference respectively towards the happy or the 
distressed, the good and the evil (i 33) or by the expulsion and 
retention of breath {bhasya uses the word ‘ pranSyama ’ ). When 
the mind is concentrated than arise the four kinds of sampraina- 
taaaraadbi ( called saiitarka &c. in X 17 ). The knowledge that is 
gained in the last kind of samprajfi§.taBamadhi is of a higher 
order than what is obtained from scripture or inference and the 
sublinijnsl impression made in this samadbi is hostile to all 
other impressions and when this last impression also is suppr- 
essed or removed, then results the seedless samadbi { i. e. asampr- 
sjnatasamadhi). In this last the mind itself ceases (from its 
task) and the yogin’s soul abides in itself, shines forth in its 


( from last fagc ) 

as ‘gn ’ For the eulogy of 'Om’ vide H. of Dh voj. 

II Fp 301-102 aod for japa (icaudibly done or mental) hlann II. SS-S7, 
Visnn X>h S. 53 19, Vaslstfaa 26 9 and p 6S6 of H, of Tib IX. The 
MandiiL)opanisad, which, Sahkaracirya declares, contains the essence of the 
thonght of Vedanta’ (Vedanlarlhasarasangrababhola), has a disquisflion 
on'om'. Om was in the Upanisads (and before them) a symbol of the 
whole Unnersc, of the snpra-scnsible brahma and was of metaphysical nse. 
Yoga took It over from the Upanisads and made it an instmment of psycho- 
logy and of dbyana ’ Compare Mundaka Up 11.2.4 ‘jpiril US' SRei 
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own ligliti and is called pure, isolated and liberated.’^™ TSvarar- 
pranidhana does not lead to union with Isvara, but it enables 
the soul that is still bound to become what ISvara always is. In 
the Yogasutra there is very little about bImJdt for God. 

Pada II. The first pada ends on the note of samadhi and 
liberation i. e. describes the Yoga for him who has succeeded in 
concentration. The 2nd pada deals with the procedure for a 
person whoso mind is not used to concentration but is restless, 
infatuated or distracted (vyutthita)"^* and who is desirous of 
learning the technique. This pada is the most important of all 
the four padas for modern students, either Indian or Western, 
and has exerted groat influence on DharmaSSstra works The 
fundamental idea of Yoga is that the individual self is real, 
eternal and pure, but it is immersed in the objective world and, 
though eternal, pursues transient objects. Pataiijali is a master 
psychologist. The goal being set ( viz how to secure the isola- 
tion of the soul from avidiju and the gttnas and its attainment 
of its own pure natu'^e) Y. S. prescribes a rigorous discipline for 
the attainment of the goal. Patanjali differs from many modern 
Western psychologists (like Proud) in two very fundamental 
matters The first is that Pataujali puts all empliasis at Lis 
command on the freedom and liberation of the soul from bond- 
age, prescribes restraint of the activities of the mind as tlio 


2320. Hmnsi (f%%) 

2321. IS explained by as 'cgeiard 

on ifi. ^ III. 9 and on III. 37 ) as 

2322 Freud gives the name * libido’ to tbo energy ot the sexual 
instinct, while Jung, who was once a disciple ot Freud, diverged from Frond, 
bolds It as applicable to all terms ot menial, psycbo-physical or conalivc 
energy. The theory ot the Oedipus complex is tbo central core ot the 
Frendtan system. It appears that Frcnd later in litc modiCed Uis theory of 
the Oedipns complex and, though he assumed that the Oedipus complex is 
present in every infant, lie came to hold that m the course of normal 
development the complex becomes eradicated in early childhood. Vide 'An 

outline of abnormal psychology • by W. Macdougall (London, ed. otl9S2) 


p, 418. 

Frol J B, Watson propounded the theory of • Behaviourism ' (vide 
the work so called, London, 1925), which denies Ibe exislenee ot mind or 
mental traits, dispositions or tendencies On this view the subject matter 
of psychology is not mind but the hehaviour or activities of the human 
being^andthe concept of. instincts Qn which mos.t psychologists dwell st 
length becomes meaningless. 
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Patanjali and Preued 

means and several preliminary steps of the training of ordinary 
emotions and will, while several modern psychologists condemn 
repression of the mind. In the 2nd place Patanjali is a firm 
believer in the doctrine of karma and r^rth and ( in II. 1^15 ) 
holds that even good aotions that give rise to future life of 
pleasure and happiness are a misery to the enlightened, while 
modern psychologists speak of several innate instincts and are 
not at all agreed on what these are, they do not tackle the 
problem of karma and rehiith and their relation to what they 
call instincts If there is no pre-existinoe of the soul as Christians 
and many others believe, how do the human instincts arise? There 
is hardly any convincing or satisfactory explanation of this. 

The first sutra (of pada II ) says that the activities or 
practices that are preliminaries to the attainment of Yoga are 
tapas^^^^ (austerity), bnadhySi/a and devotiou to I^vara; these, 

2323. t • 

wRtnRa s roi l ^ i rma^^ n! |55tl: t vt g, II. 1-3. Various defiaitions of 
tapas occur in the DharmaSstra and otber works The word tapas occurs 
in the Rgveda over a dozen times Vide Rg. VI. 5 4, VlII 59 6, VIII. 
60 16, X. 16 4, X. 87 14 in all of which it is possible to take tapas in the 
sense of heat But tn Rg X 109 4, X. 154 2, 4 (pitrntapasvatah), S<rzin 
tapasvatah), X. 183 1, X. 190. 1 tapas means 'austerities, asceticism or 
bodily mortification ' jnRn' ^ I SVi ^ 

ri v ggi q^ n SR X. 154 2 ( this is addressed to the soul of the deceased 
person) ']oin them that are unassailable owing to tapas, that went to 
heaven by tapas and that performed great tapas'. The emphasis on 
asceticism (or tapas) appeared among Indians earlier than among any other 
known people. In Rg X. 190 1 it is stated that right and truth and the 
sun and the moon and the universe are born of tapas. In Rg X 109. 4 
the seven sages are said to have sat down for tapas In Rg. X 136. 2 
sages (fnn»>s] having long hair and wearing dirty yellowish clothes are said 
to roam over paths. In the Sat Br. VI 1 1. 13 and Ait. Br XI 6. 4 it is 
indicated that tapas like Yajha would give everything. The TJpanisads 
(e g, Tat Up III 5 ' tapasa brahma vijijnasasva Br. Up IV, 4, 22) 
emphasize that tapas is one of the means of realizing brahma Chan, Up 
II. 23 postulates tapas as the 2ud of three dharmaskandhas , The Ap Dh. 
S. 1. 2 5,1 holds that the strict observances laid down for a Vedic student 
are called tapas Gautama Dh. S 19. 15 provides that 

sexual purity, truthlnlness. bathing three times in the day, wearing a wet 
garment, sleeping on the sacrificial ground and fast are austerities. Mann 
X 70 provides that even three priinayamas are the highest tapas for all 
brahmanas proi ided they are performed according to prescribed rules and 
are accompanied by the seven ■ayShrlis and prauava Manu (XI. 234-244) 
contains a grand eulogy of tapas. verse 238 states 'everything can be 
( Continued on next page ) 
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when resorted to, servo for the cultivation of samadhi and for 
nunimieing the klesan, which are avidya ( nescience which is 
the field that produces the other four ), asmtta ( the feeling of 
personality), raga (attachment to pleasures), dvesa (aversion, 
that dwells angrily on pain and its causes) and abhimvesa ( will 
to live or clinging to life ). Tapas is explained by Vyasabhasya 
( on Y. S. IT. 32 ) as bearing or enduring the pairs (of opposites) 
such as hunger and thirst, cold and heat, standing and sitting, 
stillness of a stump ( i. e, not indicating what is passing in 
one’s mind even by gestures ), stillness of the body ( not speaking 
at all), and also such observances as Ercohra, Candrayana and 
Santapana ( vide H. of Dh. voL IV. pp. 120 and 132, 134r-137, 151 
respectively for kreohta &o, ), 


The Vyasabhasya explains * svadhySya ’ as the lapa 
(inaudible repetition ) of om and other holy texts or study of the 
sastras treating of liberation The Sat. Br. XI. 5. 7 contains 
a eulogy of svadhyaya and the words ‘svadhayosdhyetavyah ' 
( one should study the Veda) occur frequently therein. Oin is 
the most prominent among the symbols ( piattkas ) under which 
the upSsanSi of the supra-sensible brahma was to be carried out. 
Vida Ohan. Up. 1. 1. 1 (om-ltyetad-aksaram-udgltham.upSstta', 
Tai. Up, L 8 (om-iti brahma, om-itidam sarvam), Mundaka Up, 
n, 2. 4 (pranavo dhanuh 6aro hyatma brahma tal-lafcsyam- 
ucyate, ‘om is the bow, the soul is the arrow, brahma is the 


{Cantuuiea from [astpage] 

acoomphshed by lapas. since tapas has mviaciWe POwer' ^ ^ 

198-202) emphasizes the great importance of tapas Jatmi i 
8,9) employs the word tapas for ‘fast’ Frequent eu ogms o _ , 

found in the Mahabharata as m Vauaparva 259. 13. 17. Sa"ti. chap 5 a^ 
12 ‘ Gods and sages secured their position by tapas , n 

^utiparva 79 18 explains aiftm ^ ' 

ah passages of the Mababharata are tahen from Chitta 

&la Press edition in this note Vogins aresaid to 

1 e while they breathe inwards there »s #1? and w en ey ^ 



ImpatianfSR of Om in ifpanisads 


MU' 


target &c ), PraSna Tip. V. 5 (Yah punar-etam trimatrenomity- 
etenaiYaksarena paiam purusam-abhidhyaylta). The T. S, 
borrows this importance of Om from the Upanisads, The five 
Mesas are defined in Y. S. IT. 5-9. Avidya (ignorance)*^*® 
Consists in regarding the non-eternal as eternal, the impure as 
pure, pain as pleasure, the non-self as the self. Asmita ( sense of 
personality ) consists in the seer ( the self ) being^ held as if 
identical with the instruments of seeing ( such as mind and sense 
organa). Abhinivesa (olinging to life) means the craving 
(‘May I not cease to live, may I live’) which sweqis on by its 
own force and is established in this form even among the learned. 
Isivarapranidhana has been explained above (p. 1412 note 2319 ). 
The Y. S. ( II. 11 and 12) says that the klesas have subtile con- 
ditions (viz. avidya and asmita) and coarse effects in the form of 
vrttis ( the fiuctuations of the mind, rSga, dvesa and ahhinivesa ) ; 
escape from the former is secured by resolving them by means 
of real knowledge while the coarse ones are controlled by 
contemplation (dhyana). The accumulated deposits of Karma 
arise from the five Jdeias, are fit to be experienced in the seen 
birth ( that is in the present birth ) and in an unseen ( i. e. future ) 
birth. So long as the root (viz the klesas) exists the accumulated 
karma leads to fruition in three forms viz. birth, life (longer 
short) and experience, which three result in giving joy or 


I ^ ^ II. S-9 , the tuBV explains the last ‘ nfru tnfStu ssununsfMuTTT 

I \Y ilh the ^ ^ II. 5 compare 

IV 3 39-40 q Ton^p m). 

&c IV. 7 . U 



s? " 7 "•;? "“w a. 

mnstrate the meaning n Is 

haielo be qnoled later nnder karma n?d punarianma! 

H. D. 178 
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an^feh according as the accumulation is due to meritorious or 
evil acts. The Yogasulra says that the Yoga system has, just 
like fee system of medicine, four divisions or aspects, viz, 
sapfisara (the round of births or transmigration), the cause of 
samsara, the release from samsara, fee means of release (viz, 
samyak-darSana, insight into reality or discriminating discern- 
ment between the purusa and sattva, unassailed by false know- 
ledge); sutras 16-37 of the 3nd pada set out these four and 
explain some of the terms used in defining them, Sutra 38 
provides feat when impurities are washed away by practising 
the angas of Yoga, the knowledge shines forth ( more and more) 
till discriminatory discernment becomes perfect. Then sutra®®^^ 39 
enumerates the eight a%as (aids, or auxiliaries) of Yoga, viz, 
yama (abstinences), myama (observances), asana (bodily 
posture ), prSnayama ( control or regulation of breath ), pratyShSra 
(withdrawal or suppression of the organs of sense), dhSranu 
( fixed attention ), dhyana ( meditation or contemplation ), 
samadhi ( concentration or absorption into the object of medita- 
tion), The Vaikhanasasmartasutra enumerates fee same eight 


2325 a 5ira auui i 

on II 15 , vide p. 939 note ISlOa (or the whole passage. ^ 
mmraULi i ••• 

gmbtPT! I <81 n. 16, 17, z4-ze com- 
pare these four aspects with the four Koble Truths of Buddhism cited in 
note 1510a above. means ace. to mien's, 

lirnfK-vrrwTM'vm-unw nw « a, 28-29. The unw on II. 29 is . 
‘dm (^hn^Twr) uigairmf usauSuir ^ ' ••• ’tut w t 

*ar nsn enr ’lui vw 'g e«n asn snnpatrs- 

»B!iSRg»JS5vn^evi?»nS , augsr- 
t ' The five % 5 ts mentioned in nl. g, It 3 are called 
(^U j rr. It IS somewhat surpnsing that the eight angas 

( in prose) are quoted as from rtfrnpsr'U tl*® (dfemiva P< 167) aad 

by arnili P 1022. The ^■|,[H.H-Wl^g;g (3- J 1 fO divides yhgios into 
three classes owing to the differences in their practices and abstentions, 
viz. URW, liq«is§ and itum, and each of these is again subdivided into further 
sub-olaMes It further states that some of these called Antrodhalrah do not 
practise pranayama, others called Margagah practise only pranSyama and 
the rest and those called vimatgagah practise all the eight angas. but they 
regard even God that is proper for contemplation as not so The original 

words are ’ « » 

difiicHlt to say what the last danse exactly means. It is probable that 
this sentence reference is made to some class of yoglns that do not conlcm- 
plate on God, but hold that without contemplation on God they can secure 
liberation (katvalfa, mitUh) 
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Yamas and myamas defined and etplamed 

angas of Yoga. The remaining sufcras of pada two ( from 30 to 
55 ) deal with the enumeration and definitions of yamas and 
niyamas, their explanations and the treatment of asanai 
pranayama and pratyahaia. The Santiparva ( 304,7 — 316.7 of 
Ch. ed.) speaks of Yoga as ‘ astagunita’ or astagunin). Out 
of the eight angas the first five are indirectly useful for samadhi, 
because they eradicate what are opposed to samadhi ( such as 
himsa, asatya &o ), and are therefore called bahtrafiga ( external, 
indirect ) sadhanas ( means ) of Yoga, while dharana, dhyana 
and samadhi are said to be antarahga to Yoga ( Y, S. HI. 7 , 

‘ trayam-antarangam purvebhyah*. The last three are dealt 
with in the 3rd pada. It is these sutras in the 2nd pada that 
are emphasized and elaborated in Dharmaiastra works. Therefore 
some detailed treatment of these matters is needed here. 

In some works, such as the Qoraksasamhita the angas of 
yoga are said to be only six (omitting yama and niyama 
or omitting some others). The MaitrayanI Up. (VI. 18), 
the Dhyanabindu Up. the Atri-smrti XL 6, Daksa VIL 34, 
SkandapurSna, Kasikhanda, 41. 59 and Buddhists say the 
same. Manu^^^ provides (IV. 204) 'a wise man should always 
practise yamas but not the ntyamas always, one who only 
practises niyamas and does not practise yamas incurs sin 
(or falls into hell)’. This does not mean that niyamas are 
forbidden but it means only this that yamas are far more im- 
portant than niyamas. The words 'yama’ and ‘ niyama’ both 
occur in the &ntiparva (cr. ed. 326. 15 and 339 16 of Ch. ed.). 
Some Smrtis omit them from the angas of yoga probably 
because they are prescribed for all persons in general by Manu, 
Yaj. and others. Manu does not enumerate yamas and niyamas, 
but Yaj ( quoted on p 1406, n, 2303 above ) enumerates ten 
yamas and ten niyamas. The five yamas of the Y. S. are 

2327 Hsn I vturfvw aonsifi vm*? urwn uls' 

ev. 1I is , IX. 6 and VII. 3 mention 

the same six angas (including tarka) as in gil, 'anrnf qwi ud u; 

utwii t tie ■Eijmiiisg isv » verse 41 

(Adyared p 196), I. 4, and ^ 5^5 (tRPaiWVU 41. 59) . on 

m 111. tie p 990) quotes a smrtl text enumerating six angas of yoga 
( omitting TUT, wnm, anue and adding ali) The ^uipi tjigr IX 35 and - 
(I. 8. S-9) mentions eight angas. anuiHi (p. 990) explains ‘fratu^r- 
Uh(h ianfixai; ». xi 76 mentions only five, rnnmw 

rvre, UtVildli, mwit and in that order, 

uw*rt*n. HiiWUH,! ^ II. 30-31 : some words of the iqtsrf may be quoted ; 

( CoiifiitHed o» ne*f page ) 
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oJ,wsS { iion-iDjury to all creatures and at all times), sahja 
(truthfulness), astmja (non-stealing i. e, not appropriating 
others things in a way not sanctioned by the Sastra), htahma- 
(i. e. control of the organ of generation while guarding the 
other organs of sense also), apangraha (non-acceptance of anything 
from another beyond what is necessary for preserving the body). 
Ihese five constitute for a yogin a great vrata when practised 
without^ reference to species, place, time and occasions (or 

® '' ^ >iy Manu, yamas have to be observed by 

all ont there are exceptions. The observance of yamas would be 
called^ vrata, hut the rigorous observance of yamas without 
allowing exceptions is called by the Y. 8. mahamata which 
has to be observed by yogins without exception at all stages. 
The observance of yamas and niyamas is a first step for the soul’s 
ultimate euccess in winning Liberation or Isolation (kaivalya), 
since, unless the soul is purged of all sexual and egoistic 
desires, it cannot live the divine or spiritual life that the higher 
stages of yoga require. What is meant may be briefly exem- 
plified as follows: Smrtis recognize some exceptions to all these 
in the case of ordinary people. For example, it is the ksatriya’s 
duty to fight and therefore it was provided by Manu ( VEL 87, 89) 
that a ksatriya should not run away from battle and that 
ksatriyas fighting and dying in battle on both sides went to 
heaven. Vide Ysj, I. 384. So Mima was allowed to a ksatriya 
hut if he wanted to follow the Yoga discipline he had to give up 
himsS. Similarly, Smrtis excused untruth on five oooasions 
(vide Gautama 23. 89, Vasistha 16 36, Adiparva 88 16, SSnti- 
parva 34, 35 and 165. 30, quoted in H of Dh vol ni. p 353 and 
notes 536, 537) Manu in IV. 138 makes an exception for 
ordinary men viz one should not speak what though true is 
painful to another ( na bruyiit satyamapriyam). But one who 
entera on the discipline of Yoga must always speak the truth 
except when speaking the truth would result in the ruin of 


{Conttnaed from last page ) 


fiii^ in the viiev above means 


5rm and not , on jg r Fif VR, explains ‘ 

aRwraratw 

Tbe^gi%ana ’q l n gt neir lespecUvely explain awfing as 

> and ‘ ajqitnf : ’ taa 

quoted by of states that bimsa is of ten kinds (p. 304), 

Yhe J 8. 10-28 names these five vns and defines them. 
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creaturSB^^ Tha Mitakaara on "Saj III 312 remarks that 
telling a falsehood in the ease of arranging a marriage though 
excused (by smrtis) should be avoided and also the beating of 
a son or a pupil as punishment by one rrho observes a vrata. 
A householder who approaches his wife on certain specified days 
after her monthly iUnesa and avoids the parvan days { vide H. 
of Dh. vol. m n 1425 ) is to be regarded as one observing 
brabrnacarya, aoo. to Yaj I.' 79 and Manu IV. 128, but if he 
takes to the path of Yoga, he would have to give up this latitude 
( vide note 2308, above ) and avoid all contact whatever with 
all women including his own wife as the LingapnrSna empha- 
sizes The Ynktidlpika, one of the earliest commentaries on the 
Sankhyakarika, mentions (on p. 112) five yamas but puts 
‘akalkata’ (absence of crookedness) as the 5th instead of 
apangraha. The Visnupurana (VI. 7. 36-37) enumerates five 
yamas and five niyamas as in Y. S. but substitutes ' mind bent 
on the highest brahma’ (kurvSta brahmani tath§. parasmin 
pravanam manah) for ‘Isvarapranidhana’. The five niyamas 
according to Y S. IL 32 sauca (cleanliness), santosa 

(contentment), tapas (austerity), svMhyUya (study of Veda), 
fswnapjoritdfiano (devotion to God, or surrendering all actions 
to him). Three of the five niyamas, viz. tapas, svadhyaya and 
Isvarapranidhana constitute krtydyoga as already stated in 
Y. S. H. 1. It is most difficult to give an objective definition of 
du^, but duties can be defined on the subjective side. The 
object of emphasizing duties is to make men rise above lower 
desires and to make the higher self shine forth. These are 


^ 2329 . ^ 

yinii on II. 30, 

vum 312-13. ^ stales 

I i > p. 309.' 

2330. ^ uvRuug n 

for ipr acc to ifi ^ vide n. 2323 above. Vjdc 3 ^ II ll 20-29 tor fWr 

(P lllTcnnmera'tcs the ft^Us as 
si^ vafStvm.. The same five are 
P 302 ). explains 
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based more or loss on the Upanisads; vido 0 . g. Chan, Up, III. 
17. 4 whore tnpas, alUf/isa, Irttf/ifulvess, dana, (charity) and 
Tnimv ( slraightforwardnoss ) aro put forward as virtues to bo 
cultivated by a snorificor, Bi. Up, V. 3.3, whoro all men are asked 
to cultivate daim (self-restraint), dana (charity), daua (kindnoss). 
Thoroforo, the yainas proscribed by the Yogasutra constituto 
what may bo called oxtra-rogarding duties and are mostly in tho 
natnro of prohibitions ( such as ' don’t injure anyone, don’t tell 
a lie, don’t rob a person, don't accept gifts’), while tlie niyamas 
aro coiicornod with the individual himself ( who has oiiibarkod 
on Yoga practice ) and are of a positive character ( vis. bo 
clean, be contented, bo austere, do study the Veda and be a 
devotee of ISvara ), Tho Amarakosia defines ‘yania’ as 
actions that aro obligatory (or to bo always performed) and 
that depend upon tho body as the means for being carried out, 
while niyamas aro acts that aro not obligatory ( or not to bo 
continuously engaged in) and that depend ( for carrying them 
out) on means that aro outside the body ( suoh as water &o). 
Sauca (cleanliness) is of two kinds, 65b)/a ( of tho body effected 
with water, loose earth, paficagayya, pure food &c,) and 
Tihhyantm a ( internal or mental ). Vido H. of Dh. vol, II, pp, 651- 
53 and vol. IV. pp. 310-311 for details of the Sauca of both kindy 
A verso of Manu (V. lOG) deserves to be noted m this 
connection viz ' of all kinds of sauca tho highest is the ono that 
relates to wealth (one must desire wealth without depriving 
another of his wealth by improper means ) , that man is sna 
(unre) who is pure as to wealth and not he who is purified by 
loose earth and water.’ Sutras 33-34 of p3da II provide that 
when tho practitioner of Yoga is assailed by tho outbreak of the 
fever of perverse thoughts (such as ‘ I shall kill him who has 
harmed me’, ‘I shall toll a lie, I shall appropriate another a 
wealth, I shall commit adultery with another’s wife’) he shou d 
revolve in his mind and cultivate the opposites of such thoughts 
and dwell on tho consequences of such thoughts, viz they cause 
oudless suffering and lack of right knowledge. Yania and 

2332 ’’fsed awu 1 u vcKflithwunya- 

explains wuu ipi 

2333 vi u 

23 3» ^ 22s 89 has the same vcrsc, but reads sTW 

" ’ The in. 275. 13 states; 

i* ” ^ '"if.r' 
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niyama oonstitate the preliminary ethical code 
aspirant for yoga must observe and some^rt of 
followed by all men as Mann and Yaj. prescribe. 

In Sutras 35 to 45 ( of pads H. ) the results ^ 
practice of the several yamas and niyamas are set out viz. when 

the aspirant has become established in ahimsa, allbei^ (men 

auda4nalsl give up enmity in his presence. When the 
aspirant for Yoga is well grounded in the practice^ of abstinence 
from falsehood his speech comes out to be effective unfailingly 
(that is, if he says to a person ‘ be you a righteous man or 
‘may you attain heaven the man becomes righteous or attains 
svarga). When he hecomes rooted in ahstinenos from theft all 
jewels wait upon him from all quarters (that is, though he may 
not hanker after riches or means, the latter come to him of then 
own accord). Whan the Yogin is firmly fixed in brahmacarya,’* = 
he secures energy (whereby he treads the path to such super- 
normal powers as anima ) and when he reaches perfection he is 
able to transfer knowledge about Yoga and its angas to his 
disciples, InY. S 1.20 It is stated that asatnpt ajiiata-samSdht 
follows when the yogin has faith, pi) po (energy) and other 
qualities. The greatest emphasis is laid on chastity in thought, 
word and dead for the yogin or the seeker for irahma (vide 
Mundaka HI. 1. 5, ‘ satyena labhyas-tapasa hyesa atma samyag- 
jflanenahiahmaoaryenanityam’). The idea is that the yogin 
makes very rapid progress towards the final goal of samadJn and 
lamMua if he is thoroughly chaste and that without it the 
practice of rajayoga is futile and dangerous. Those interested 
in the importance of ‘brahmacarya’ should read MahStmg 
Gandhi's 'self-restraint versus self-indulgence’ ( 3rd ed. 1928 ), 
particularly the Appendix I. pp. 13?-1S8 which reproduce W, L. 
Hare’s article). When the yogin is firmly established in non- 

2334 3)55utoi%to ^ ^ ii. 35; s iuwiS remarks 

‘ 5n“aS!Bwtiui 4) si^ wm' 

m-unmudrUigsniwT) at r Sanskrit poets love to dwell on this 

aspect o! the hermitages of sages e. g. vide tflUMCi if Cw ip. 45 (of Peterson's 
ed , description of Jabali's hermitage'] ‘ awv 
muf i s!^ two} argtEJrai^i am ^ 

i nsii]5 iju {Sifrih wriwu: e iswBiKindii t 

w I nuiSESsv urai ••• >, 

usm^jrfesrvr 4i^?tu i vt ^ 11. 3S, 
1, 20 IS mtbuu i i 

Ttl ^ n, 39. ouim means K iHh ua t 
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acceptance of gifts he has a desire to know his past, present and 
future lives ( and receives illumination thereon ). 

As a result of having to clean ^36 ong-g body theYogin 
ecomes disgusted with his own body and avoids contact with the 
bodies of others,^ Other results of cleanliness (of the mind) that 
arise are the purity of satloaguna ( i e. not being assailed by rajas 
and tamas), gentleness, one-pointedness (of the mind), mastery 
OTer the senses and fitness for the sight (realization) of the Self. 
Jrom contentment results 3337 gnpi-gme happiness, Tapas gives' 
rise 3338 to perfection in the body (i. e, acquisition of some occult 
powers like anima ) and perfection as to the sense organs ( such 
as being^ able to hear and to see what is distant ) owing to the 
eradication of impurities ( i. e. the kleSas and sin ) ; ( continuous } 
study of the V eda ( and japa of om &o. ) leads on to the union 
with ( realization of ) the deity he chooses. From devotion to 
Isvara results perfection in Samadhi. 

-fTsana (bodily posture) 3339 jg defined in Y S. as one that 
is stable and easy (or comfortable). Asana means a seat which 
is covered with /lUsa grass, deer-skin and a garment in that 
order ( this would be ba/iya asana) as laid down in Gita (VI. 11), 

U, II 40-41. The first satta refers to and the 2od to 

3n*v«u^ru. ng II 98 defines as ‘ toht 'u Eur =u smar 'a 

■^f un I ^ gov fit m n’ il^tt n ' . vide for illustrations, 

2337. I g. H 42. The inov on this only 

quotes a Snntiparva verse ( vide p. 1399 n 2295 above). explains sr 

2338. aiWi i < u*nfh- 

I ’ii. U, II 43-45 explains as ‘fn 

*rara) and as u’wnfi*?!' smwi unnS 

’ Vide ^ I. 23 for uUinicSTU from The UVSV on 

11 44 explains ‘ %qT ^fsr<r ^sqtus/ilwT'f »rsifT%, EfiTV >• 

2339 I stqwt|lf5l5vmrirEnn>n%«TP? • ttdt srs’iuffl^. i 

^ 11,46-48. Compare sjq qqwq qin and 

qtlfqi i^qilTqqT^ ll > (II S and lO). The word sRRT IS explained m different 
ways. qrU® explains 3mi% qi upirtni^ 

qqr f^TtHRIU f^q^mra » This is rather far-fetched and unsatisfactory, as 
hardly anywhere else is autRtqiqUUPn^ recommend^ uirw takes 3 UTwr to 
mean anqjRl ‘ ’qm 'UiqiRnf^ %Rf- 4Wtqi%s fSrqUSrqqUIwq ttiqirrq- 

tuqflk U?t ^ qrqqu q nUN l WR Tq uaml This is a little better 

than Vacaspati's explanation. Brahma is described as qftg ynqaqra gsr 
( ^ OT. II 1 ) 
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while the word aaana (in Yoga) means bodily posture. It should 
he noticed that the Yogasutra does not expressly prescribe any 
of the numerous asanas mentioned and defined in the Hatha- 
yogapiadlpika and other works on Hathayoga and indicates 
that those asanas are not necessary in the practice of the 
Patanjala Yoga and that any posture which is easy, stable and 
comfortable would be enough for the yogin. The Y. S, here 
follows the St. Up, (11. 8 and 10) and not the works on Hatha- 
yoga, if any existed in its times. In order to secure the posture 
described above the yogin should relax the usual physical 
movements of the body ( prayatnasaithilya ) and bring the mind 
to reflect on the Infinite {bralima). As a result of perfect 
mastery over posture, he is not overwhelmed (or overcome) 
by the pairs of opposites (such as heat and cold, hunger 
and thirst). 

A few words must be said about asanas. The present author 
recommends to all those interested in asanas a very useful and 
instructive handbook (in 188 pages) on ‘asanas’ composed and 
published by Sri Euvalayananda of the Kaivalyadhama at 
Lonavla near Poona (third impression in 1949) with 81 plates 
(78 on different Ssanas and 3 on nauh). The Daksasmrti 
( VIL 5 ) mentions Padmasana and Yaj. in HI, 198 appears to 
allude to it. Ur. K. T. Behanan on * Yoga, a scientific evaluation ’ 
inserts 16 figures (between pp. 186-187) of several asanas. 
Though the Y. S. does not mention any asayia by name yet the 
Vyasabh5sya”“ names ten and indicates by the word ‘ adi ' 


2340. anm vnrau Row 
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'* 6. aboot and the following two says ‘ 

mvwiTRT ^tospI 'with the support of a cushion • 

(urg^ib). in E I. vol. XXI p. 26O, the Kolagallu 
Ins. of the Rastrakuta king Kholtiga of Saka 889 ( exact date, 17th Febmary 
967A D.) mentions 'Dandasana,’ (p 263) and 'Lohasam' p 264 I. 35 sosnpt 
isei^Iainedhyurewfitas 

hum Uhsumumfin,/ Yoga had permeated society so much that in several 
Insonpuons YogaAstra and Yoga techniques are mentioned e e in 
the Tcnar Stone Inscription (C. 1. 1 vol IV p 306) of GaySkarna 'in the 
Ce » jeat 902 (=H51A D ), Yogasastra (verse 6) and PStanjalagama 
® ) are referred to and in verse 11 the first quarter is 5nnipimHtin'&- 

explained by on vt HI 189 (T S. S ) ’ 

ut inrui nm-i gtS ws«f =tRui 11 vi^. in. igg. ' 

B. D. 179 
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l.lialitknow more. Vlrasana^** is montionod in BagliuvamSa 
13. 52. Saiikarricjrya on V, S. IV. 1. 10 roraarks that Padmak- 
asana and other spocial asanas aro propounded in YogaSastra. 
Tlio V. S. ( IV. 1 7-10 ) has in view, acc. to Sankaracarya, tho 
description of asana in the Glt*l { VI, 11 ), tho relaxation of 
hodily aotivitioB and stahlonoss of posture indicated by such 
words as ‘dhySyaUva prthivi’ (01>an. Up. VII 6.1). According 
to tho H. P. ( 1, 17 ) fisana is tho first ajiqa of Hathayoga, that 
Siva speaks of 84 asanas, of which four asanas called Siddha, 
Padina, Simha and Bhadra aro tho most essential ( sarabhuta } 
and it rocoinmonds Siddhasana as tho best (I. 34 ) and describes 
it (1.35). Tho Hathayogapradipifcs names and doscriboslS 
ttseim in 1. 19-55. Tho Dhyanabindu Upanisad states that there 
arc innuniorablo asanas but mentions tho samo four os the most 
prominent. Vido figures 16{p. 55), 18 (p 57), 6S(p. 97) in 
Sri. Kuvalayfmanda’s work for Siddha, Padma and Simha 
fisanas rospectivoly and figures 105 (p. 186), 106 (p. 187), and 
108 (p. 188), for tho fisanas called Siddha, Padma and Baddha- 
padma respoetivoly in Prof. S. S. Goswami’s work on Hathayoga 
and p. 28-30 for 'Siddhfisana, Padniisana and Baddha-padma- 
sana rospectivoly in Alain Daniolou's work (London, 1949). 
ThoSivosamhUa{ni. 100) and Gherandasamhitfi (H, 1) men- 
tion that thoro aro 84 fisanas, whilo tho Goraksasataka slates 
that thoro are as many fisanas as there are living species, that 
all of them aro known to Siva, that out of 84 laldis of asanas 
^iva chose 84 and that out of these Siddhasana and Padmasana 
are tho host and defines these two (I. 5-9 ). 


Tho word Yoga is applied to many matters in an extended 

sense ( i, o. the method or method s by which union with the 

2341. Crarm IS explained by ns 
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Supieme Self may be promoted) in the Bhagavadglta, which itself 
is described aa Yogasastra and each chapter of which is also 
called Toga. Tor example, we have in the Gits ‘ abhySsayoga ’ 
( 8. 8, 13. 9 ), kaimayoga (3. 3, and 7 ), Jnsnayoga ( 3. 3.), bhakti- 
yoga ( 14 36 ). A few other works also do the same. Some Western 
writers speak of several kinds of Yoga such as Mantrayoga, 
Jnanayoga, Bhaktiyoga, Karmayoga, Esjayoga and Hathayoga 
( vide • Bengal Lancer ’ by F. Yeats-Brown, London, 1930, p. 384 ), 
E O Oman’s ‘ The Afystics, ascetics and saints of India ’ p. 173 
( ed. of 1905 ), Geraldine Coster’s ‘ Yoga and Western psychology ’ 
p. 10, Alain Danielou’s work pp. 83 ff. ( for descriptions of 
Mantrayoga, Layayoga, Kundalinlyoga' &e. ). Some late Sans- 
krit works like the Yogatattvopanisad and SivasamhitS 
(5. 9) speak of four Yogas via Mantrayoga, Hathayoga, Laya- 
yoga and Esjayoga. All these have in view the system of 
Patanjali, but each emphasizes some particular aspect of yoga 
discipline. But theta are really only two main systems of Yoga, 
viz. the one expounded in the Yogasntra and its bhssya by Vyasa 
and the other dealt with in such works as the Goraksasataka, 
the HathayogapradipikS of Svatmarama-yogin’®^* with the 
commentary called Jyotsna by Brahm5nanda, Briefly, the 
difference between the two is that the Yoga of Patanjali con- 
centrates all effort on the discipline of the mind, while Hatha- 
yoga mainly concerns itself with the body, its health, its purity 
and freedom from diseases. This is illustrated by the facts that 
Patafijali defines Ssana as any posture that is ‘sfhirasukha’, 
while WOTka on Hathayoga describe many asanas like Mayur- 
asana, Kukkutasana, Siddhasana, which are deemed to remove 


^ i verseT^ 
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diseases (1.31) and which are said to bo 84 (for the names 
of the 84 asanas vide pp. 146-149 of Danielou’s work) and 
Hathayoga deals with such processes as Dhauti (washing 
the stomach), Basti (yogic enema) and Nauli (shaking the 
abdomen) about which Patanjali is silent. Hathayoga, if 
practised with proper guidance and perseverance, will not only 
endow a man with a strong, healthy, pure and active body but 
also may develop inner strength and happiness. The techniQue 
of Hathayoga claims three lands of results viz ( 1 ) cure of 
diseases and disorders of the mind also; (2) attainment of 
supernatural powers called siddhis^ (3) leading to BSjayoga and 
Kaivalya. The Hathayogapradipika itself states that Hathayoga 

2345 ^^ SIX of 53vbiare: uur i 

II 5 vt U. II. 22. IS described in the 

Journal vol. II. pp 170-177, etrs (yogic enema) in vol 1. 

pp. 101-104, in vol I pp 25-26 and vol IV, pp. 320-24 and ^iq iaHlfc i 
in the Handbook on ' Pranayama ' (by Shri Kuvalayananda), part I. pp 79- 
100 Thera arc various methods of Dhauti, The present author, who has 
been sudcring from hyperacidity for over 60 years and from duodenal 
ulcer for at least 35 years, practised on the advice of an Indian doctor bolding 
an English degree in medicine washing of the stomach by swallowing a 
large quantity of tepid water and then vomitting it. This was done for 
several years, generally once a week (or oftener). He can say from personal 
experience that it washed the stomach and reduced acute pain But be 
found or thought that it was no cure and gave up the practice after some 
years wiu is cleansing the nose and is fixing the eyes without wink- 

ing on a minute object till the tears fill the eyes ( 

qnnfiiU: I si atl'i-^lElM^'^rlUMiq ^lgqi II 3I)- is of various 

types such as augiumsqi, lajusimi®, wmisis'f&m®. One 

with weak eyes must not attempt it except under the guidance of an expert. 
It IS a preliminary to ekagrata ( one pointedness of mind ) and dhyana. 
Those interested in the Hathayoga may read ' Hathayoga, the report of a 
personal experience ', by Theos Barnard, Colombia University Press, New 
York, 2nd impression, 1945 This author travelled over the whole of India, 
settled down at a gum's retreat in the bill near Ranchi, and went to Tibet 
also at his guru's bidding The book contains 36 photographs, 28 of which 
represent various asanas, VII, XXVI-VII of Mabamudia, Vajrolimudra 
and Paanimudra, XXXII and XXXIII represent the first and second stages 
of Uddiyana-bandha and Nos XXXIV-VI represent Nauli-madhyama, Nauli- 
vaum and Hauli-daksina. The H Y. P. ( HI. 6-7 ) names ten mudras. 
Another recent work is • The Yoga of Health, Youth and Joy ' (a treatise on 
Hatha-yoga adapted to the West ) by Sir Paul Dukes (Cassell, London 1960) 
This IS a very useful book, contains about seventy excellent photographs and 
is written with great moderation after long personal practice The author 
was engaged for years in lecturing to the army on the usefulness of yoga 
practices 
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is expounded only foi leading on to ESjayoga^s^^ i. e, Eajayoga 
is the principal fruit of Hathayoga and not siddhis and Kaivalya 
is due to Eajayoga. The Hathayogapradlpika enumerates the 
names of the same eight angas as Patanjali does, but its yamtvy 
are ten of which taking a light meal is the principal and ahimsu 
is the first among niyamas. Besides the eight angas, it deals 
specially with Mahamudra, Khecarl, Jalandhara, Uddiyana and 
Mulabandha, Vajroll, Amaxoll and SahajoU ( 1. 26-27 ). The 
Hathayogapradlpika (1. 5-8) mentions that Hathayoga started 
from Adinatha (i. e. Siva) and then enumerates 35 great siddhas 
in all from Matsyendranatha, Goraksanatha onwards. The 
famous exposition of the Bhagavadglta by Jnanadeva called 
Jnanesvari cites at the end the Guruparampara as Adinatha, 
Matsyendranatha, Goraksanatha, Gahininatha, Nivrttinatha, 
Jnanadeva. 

There are other differences between the works on Hathayoga 
and the Patanjala Yoga According to the Goraksasataka and 
H. y. P. the main aim of asana and pranayama is to rouse the 
Kundalinl ( the vital force in a person slumbering at the base of 
the spine coiled like a snake) and take it through the several 
oakras and the SusumnanadI to brahmadvara, while the Y. S. 
hardly ever dilates upon chakras and nSdls Several people 
after reading some modern works on Kundalinl are tempted to 
make efforts to rouse the Kundalinl. This is a dangerous experi- 
ment. Shri Purohit Bwami in his ‘ Aphorisms of Yoga’ states 


2346. I 1. 2, on -which the com onlSEeT 

TcmarLs I i : after 

mcntiomt^ several siddhas such as the 

{ v. s ) conclndes gerduramge: i. 


2347. Y, s. mentions tfabhicahra, which means no more than the navel 
that is circnlar in shape, and Knrmanadi in III 29 and III. 31 respec- 
tively Vide Goraksasataha verses 10-23, 54-67 for the chakras, nadis. 
brahmadvaia Sm and H. Y. P. Ill for the awakening of Knndalin; The 
Goraksasataka is set out (transliterated text and translation) in W, G. 
Briggs’ work ’Gorakhuath and the Kanphatas' pp. 284-304 and was recently 
edued and published by Swami Km-a1ayanand with translation and notes 
(1959) Dr. Haranprasad Dwivedi has written a work called ’ Nath Sampra- 
daja (1950) and Dr Mohansingh also has a work on ’Gorakhnath and 
medieval Hindu mysticism’. If we take the Guruparampara set out in the 
Jnanesvari Gorakhnath should be taken to have fionnshed about 1100 A D 
or a little inter Vide ’the life of Goraksanath and the succession of disciples ’ 
(m Marathi) bs Mr. R. C. Dherc (1959). pp. 224 . ^ 
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that the awakening of the kundalini is a terrifying experience, 
that on the first day on which the Kundalinl was awakened, the 
whole body was as it were on fire and he thought that he was 
dying and that he drank in three months gallons of milk and 
clarified butter and ate all the leaves on two mmba trees (pp. 
57-58 of the translation). The germ of the doctrine of nadls 
in Tantras is found in a verse occurring in Kaths Up. VI. 16 
and Chan. Up. VIII. 6. 6 ‘there are hundred and one nadls 
(arteries) of the heart; one of them penetrates the (crown of) 
head; moving upwards by it, one attains immortality; the 
others ( of the nadls ) serve for departing in various directions,’ 
The PraSna Up. (III. 6-7) states that each of 101 nadls has 
72 sub-nadls, each of which again has 1000 more. Vide 
Mundaka Up. II. 2. 6. In ChSn. Up, VIIL 6. 1 it is stated that 
the nadls of the heart consist of a subtle substance, brown, 
white, blue, yellow or red in colour. This is probably the germ 
of the statement of a nadi being called pingala. The Maitra- 
yanl Up, VI. 21 speaks of the nadI going upwards as Susumna, 


The Visnupurana mentions BhadrSsana ’*^8 which passage is 
quoted by Vficaspati. The PurSnas, Vayu ( 11, 13 ), MSrkandeya 
(36. 28 ). Kurma (II 11. 43 ). Linga (I 8. 86 ), Garuda (1 238.11) 
mention the same three asanas, viz. Svastika, Padma and 
Ardhasana. The Visnudharmottara-purana (HI 283.6) pres- 
cribes for dhyana the Ssanas called Svastika, Sarvatobhadra, 
Kamala (Padma) and Faryanka, The Bhagavata HI 28.8 
employs the same words as the Gita VI. 11 about osaiia (viz. 
‘ ducau deie pratisthspya). 


; Asanas are of two kinds, one type being helpful for prana- 
yaraa, meditation and concentration, such as Padma, Siddha 
and Svastika (figure 20 p. 59 in Sri Kuvalayananda's handbook 
on ' Asanas’ ). The other kind of asanas are helpful in eradicat- 
ing diseases and for physical culture. But most of them 
different physical movements and the final form assumed by 
these postures would make deep meditation difficult, if not 
impossible (vide Slrsasaua figures .24-27 between pp. 62-63 of 
Sri Kuvalayananda’s Handbook on Asanas), Sarvangasana 
(figures 33-36) of the same work, Halasana («& 42-47 ofth 

same), Viparltakarani (figu res 77-78 pp. 121-123), Mayuiaaa 
2348 

qrgo on %, II. 48. The half verse is Rsgs VI. 7. 39, 
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( Bgure 73 p. 109 ). The Tejobindu Upanisad I 33 ( Adyar ed 
holds ‘ that alone is (proper) asana which makes continuous 
meditation on brahma possible; other postures only lead to dis- 
comfort ’ It should not be supposed that one who seeks higher 
yogic disciplines must demote some time to asanas and then 
pass on to the next stage. The asanas are primarily meant for 
physical culture and eradication of diseases. If the individual 
yogin possesses a tolerably sound body he may proceed with 
ptanayama and other angas. Besides the postures, the practi- 
tioner of Yoga is asked to gaze steadily at the tip of his nose 
(Gita VI. 13). 


Some regulations are prescribed about the food to be taken 
or avoided by a seeker after Toga and about the places where he 
is to practise. The Santiparva^^so Mahabharata provides 
that the yogin should subsist on cooked small particles of grains, 
or oiloakes and should avoid oily substances and even when 
subsisting on yavaka (i. e. kulmasa or cooked barley grains) for 
long, he would still be strong; he should drink water and milk 
mixed together and should resort to caves. The Markandeya- 
purana (q by Krtyakalpataru on Moksa pp. 167-177 ) states 
‘The yogin should begin meditation in unoccupied spots, ia 
forests, oaves and should avoid practising Yoga in noisy places 
near fire and water, in old cowsheds, where four rpads meet 
near a heap of dried leaves, on a river bank, in a cemetery or 
in a place where creeping creatures exist, in a dangerous place 
neat a well, neat a oaitya ( funeral ground) or an anthill The 
same purana says that he should not practise when his stomach is 
windy, or he is hungry or tired or when disturbed in mind, nor 
when It IS very cold or hot or windy. The DevalaDharmasutra « 5 i 


>oga practice, places to be avoided for 

■^•OT.niO q-bj to-VW,*.. (nl«p. 181), Com,«re 
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prescribes tbat a yogin should practise meditation in a shrine, 
empty house, mountain cave, on the sands of a river, in caves, 
or in a forest, in a pure spot free from danger. H. Y. P. I 61 
and 64 prescribe what foods to avoid and what foods may be 
eaten. The Goraksasataka^^^a prescribes that the yogin should 
give up pungent, sour and salted food and should subsist on milk 
diet. The Gita (VI. 16-17) says ‘one cannot succeed in Yoga 
who eats too much nor one who observes total fast and Yoga 
removes pain for him who takes proper food and exercise. 
The Chan. Fp. (VJI. 36.2) where Sanatkumara gives instruc- 
tion to Ifarada about the Reality remarks ‘Purity of the 
mind follows on purity of food &o, ( ahaxatuddhau sattva- 
Suddhih ’ &c. ). Apararka on Yaj. 1. 154 quotes a long prose 
passage ( on p. 231 ) from Harlta “ one should be pure and should 
subsist on a limited quantity of food that would be enough or 
useful for his purpose as the acaryas say ‘purity of mind 
...food”. It is clear that Harlta takes the words ‘ aharasuddhau 
&o. ’ literally, while SankarSoarya in his bhasya on Chan takes 
Shara to mean ‘ experience of objects of sense such as Sabda’. 


Pranayaina — It is this anga of Yoga that figures most in the 
works on Dharmasastra from the earliest times. Literally the 
word means ‘ restraint or pause of prana ’. Other synonymous 
words are ‘pranasamyama* (note 3310) and ‘ pranasamrodha . 
The important point is : What does ‘Prana’ mean here. 
The word is derived from the root ‘ an ’ { to breathe ) with the 
prefix ‘pra’. The verb and its forms occur in the Rgveda 
as in I. 101. 5, X. 121 3, X. 135. 4. In various passages of 
theRg. prana means simply ‘breath’ (as in 1.66.1, HI. 53. 21, 
X. 69. 6 ). In Rg X, 90. 13 (prSnad-vayur-ajayata) it is stated 
that Vayu (air, wind) arose from the prana of the primeval 
purusa. The word ‘ asu ’ also is used in the Rgveda in ‘he sense 
of ‘ prana ’ in I 113. 16 ( udhlrdhvam jivo asur-na agat ), I 164, * 
We have both prUnana (breath) and jfmna (life) in Rg, ^ 
(addressed to Usas). Perhaps apana is 
189. 3 (antadcarati rooanasya pransd-apanati). All tue nv 


2352 50 - .. 

I J l' C ” 61,64-65. 

jpv tnguiftqoni i usufirsivd vuv ^ ? 
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names of pranas appear in pairs as in tlie note below from 
Tai, S, In tbe Tai. S, 1. 7. 9. 2 occur tbe three words ‘prana, 
apana and vyana’. The Atharvaveda (inVIILl. 1) mentions 
‘pranah’ and ‘apanah’ in the plural and ‘ asu ‘prana’ and 
‘5yuh’ in YIIl 1.3, all probably meaning ‘life’. In the 
Upanisads, prana becomes the vital force or principle of all 
beings, the representative or symbol of brahma', vide Br. Bp. I 
6. 3 (Prano va amitam, namarnpe sat^.am, tabhyam-ayam 
pranaschannah), Br. Bp. 1. 5. 23, which, after quoting a verse that 
the sun rises from Prana and sets in Prana, goes on to say 
(tasmadekam-eva vratam caret, pranyac-oaiva-apanyacca, 
nen-ma papma mrtyur'4pnavad-iti ) ‘ therefore one must 

observe only one vow, he ^ould inhale and exhale with the 
(fearful) thought that otherwise, the Evil one. Death, might seize 
me’. Hera it appears that we have the germ of the theory of the 
importance of pranayama. In Chan. Bp. V. 18-24 it is stated 
that the five aliutis are offered to prana, vyana, apana, samana 
and udana (in the words ‘Pranaya svaha' &c ) at the time of 
a meal and that one who knows the true meaning of Agnihotra 
and offerings offers it in all worlds, in all beings and in aU selves. 
Even now these ahutis ate taken before meals by brahmanas, only 
the order of the five differs. Pra^na H, 13 says ‘ All this that is 
established in the three worlds is under the dominance of Prana.’ 
In Chan. Bp IV. 3. 3 Prana is again given five names on 
account of its working in the different parts of the human body 
viz. prana, apana, vySna, samana and udana (all five being 
named in the Tai, S.). It follows that some distinction among, 
the operation of the five pranas must have been mads at least 
a thousand years before the Christian era. 


2333 ft vu? ^ h mre > % u i.6. 3.3. 

ID Jhe com. the clear and iatereating note ‘qnitivmv 


rr.rr.r^ men ^i-qui relies on ^ 1.3.3 

u. D. Iso 
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In till'd work it i‘i not nccon.iry to ontor upon tin oxlmtidtiva 
tlidPUddioii on pr.lnn from tlio IJpanisritld. A conlrovorHy had 
jTonci on nhonl Iho inotuiinrr of prfltm niitl tip »n.v Caland, Koilh, 
Dnrnont and n fow olhori hold that 'pr'um* tnoand in thonnciont 
^ i'dic liloniUifo ‘ oxpirnlion ’ nnd ‘np'inn* mcMiia ‘inppiralion’, 
hnt that Ihii ino'iniii}' wii'i roiiddd in kilor dayt! On tho othor 
hand .dtuo‘<t nil K in'd’rit conmionlihird tmd writord tind Q, W. 
Hrown, Kditcrlon mid othor i hold tho oppoiilo viow.*^^' Tlio 
pru'tttnt iiulhor nf^ropi with tho Inllor viow vir. that ‘prana’ 
in("ml nnd nionii'! ‘ inlinlntion or Ihornric breath while ‘aplna’ 
inti.iiid ‘nhdoniitiiil hroalh,* All ‘•pholtir-' are aftrcod that tlioao 
nra cortninlj’ the inoaninj'R of tho v.ord« pr.lna nnd nplna in all 
rlii'yicnl 8an*‘t:rit lifornlnro, tho oppo“iln view boing confined to 
tho ancionl period eif ti bj I’lo'-n «ho hold that pr.itio and apina 
nioint rcpictiioly ‘o'rpirntion'nnd ' in<;pir.ition Wo should 
n‘f fnr no pti'. iblc' I'o coridlnn* till Ifpani' id pa’i'-agcs as to yield 
tho d'lnio •on^'p ('on'’ift['ntiy. 'fiio Prn-.nn Up. (certainly an 
onrly Upniil-nd, tlunigh not ntnoiiK Urn oarl^o•^l ones) contains 
tho following intere-ling nnd r.ithor decisivo passago "just as 
tho king nppolnt'i hi*, officorj ‘.'lying ‘(each of) you should 
Rovorn Mich nnd nicli Milage*.', in tlie snnio way this prana 
n’"iif;ns to tho other pr'’T.ns !.op.aralo spheres vir. op "inn In tho 
orgntis of o\cromont and Rcner.ttion, the prflna going in from 
Iho mouth and noso ostnlilWios hinwolf (asking) in tho eyes 
nnd oan>, .S iinlim in tho middle ( of tho sphoros of Pr'ina and 
Ap'iiuv) i. o, in tho navel, since it is ho (.S.amann) that carries 
tho food ofTorod ( in tho fire i t* in tho .stoninch) onually (to all 
hodilj' p iris )." 


Caland, IDiimont nnd others who hold that tho word 'prana 
in anciont Sanskrit litorntuTo moans ‘ovpiration ’, chiefly roly 
on SankaraC'iryn’s explanation of Chan Up 1.3.3 (yadvai 


2354. Vide Z. IJ M G lol. 55 pp. 361-CC5 nnd lol 56 pp 556-558, 
J. A, O S. lOl. 30 (1019) pp 104-112 on Trana and Apana’ by G W. 
Ilrown, J. A O S vol 77(105") pp. 16-47 bj Prof Dumont, J. A.O S. 
lol 78 (1956) pp 51-57 (I’rof Dumont rerJi/s rmf Edgerton). 

2355. CTTmMlu on m. I- 3. 3 cxplainn ‘ rnwria 

trri <411; w n unmnil nroif Rtw5W , ’jgmfSmmoerom ni'siwapanjiwra 

trr3 ^fsonnvnir ttt%r. i » . vide also on ^ ii 4. 42 ( qggi swm - 


Hint iranmi moeuRnugi • • -• v- 

i > The »Tihi m iv 20 semi gala uiw mSTJow 
jrmmnmni srijrn uwirsmonw « > appe-srs to use the tno Mords in a spec. 
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praniti sa piano yad-apaniti so^panali &c ). They hold that 
‘antarakaisati yayuto* in Sankaiabhasya ( on Chan Tip I. 3 3) 
only mean ‘inhaling’ ; hut that expression is capable of mean- 
ing ‘ it diaws the aii into the inside of the body ( i e. in the 
abdomen) and what is more important, one has to note that the 
interpretation put on Sankara’s words here by Caland, Dumont 
and others is directly opposed to Sankaiaoarya’s own explana- 
tions in several other passages of the Dpanisads, such as Br. Up. 

l. 5 3, nr. 4. 1, Chan Up. IIL 13. 1-6, Eatha 5. 3; Prasna lU. 
4-5 { vide note 2353 ). The bhasya on Br. Up. I. 5. 3 remarks 
‘ Prana is an activity of the heart which moves about in the 
mouth and nose and is so called because it is led forth ; Apana 
is a downward movement starting from the navel and is so 
called because it casts out urine and excreta’. On PraSna Up. 

m. 4 (quoted in n. 2353 ) the Ss.nkarabhssya says the same thing 
about Prtna and Apana. Eot only Sankaracaiya but a much 
earlier authority viz the Dharmasutra of Devala (mentioned 
by Sankara, vide p. 1352 n. 2208 above) defines the working of 

Prana and Apana as done by ^ankaracarya in his bhasya on 
Br. Up. 1. 5. 3. 


In the Yoga system ( which is based on the Upanisads ) prana 
implies more than mere breath. It means vital energy, powers 
such as speech, eye, ear, manas in the body as well as in different 
forms in the universe. Its most perceptible manifestation in the 
human body is the movement of the lungs. The Y. S. inculcates 
on the yogic student the doctrine that by scientific control { as 
laid down m it ) of prana in the body it is possible to obtain 
wntrol over the deep-seated (and ordinarily imperceptible) 
orces in human consciousness as well as in the external world. 


III. 5 the relevanl 

‘ inhalation or iboracic bhasya as meaning 

•exhalation* ^ 'abaomtnal breath’ or 

^^y5^s,ny.. ^ ^ 
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“"y principal 

Upanibacls. But it occurs frequently in tbe Sutras, For 
ox-ampJo, llio Xp. Dli. S. provides that if a householder jg gyjj 
asleep when the sun rises ho should fast and keep silent that day 
( till night) and observes that, according to some acaryas, he 
should continue to perform prSnayama till he feels exhausted 
( by way of ponaneo). The Gaut. Dh. S, states that if animals 
oinor than dogs, snakes, frogs and cats pass between the teacher 
and tbo pupil when the latter has sat down before the former for 
8 u y, 10 (pupil) should practiso throo pranSyamas and should 
partake of some clarified hutbor (by way of prayasoitta). 
bimilarly, it provides that if a person smells the odour from the 
mouth of one that has drunk liquor, ho should perform (as 
ponaneo) three pranayamas and should partake of clarified butter 
ai^^that if a Vodic student chances to bog an impure person like 
a Candala, ho should, after performing one PrSnayania, look at 
the sum Similarly, Baud Dh. S. (IV. 1. 4-11, prose) provides 
pranayamos as expiation for several lapses. 

The above examples show that in the times of the Sutras 
(i. 0 . several centuries before the Christian era) the conception 
of prJnaySnia had been so developed as to hold that it was a sort 
of penance and religious rite for removing the taint attaching 
to acts and omissions that wore condemned by the then society. 
At this stage pranaySma appears merely to have been a religious 
act independent of any theory about its being one of the eight 
angas of yoga. 

To tlio five pranas mentioned in Vedic literature, the 
Furanas and other medieval works added live more pranas with 
different*^*’ names. 


2357t XU a (cn aacicdl and principal upanisads arc enumerated 
‘ ^5i"%u-qia-Jiw-gog-iinffvv-fSr%R i nurv tiFaW uui « > 

2358 isnivr>3i%dTSuuew?nvdisuTCn^i sn umdl! moitiprssigt^i ww. 
u. ^ n 5 12 34-1^ 3V5g<i!irtfI fusowsii ur'iivwi 

virfuiirii' 'tatme: i m l. ci? nrunri^ grmv uwnvmr' argfw 

nwinnu i ni. 23. o and 2Z, Compare %vjth if), 23, c J?g 
XI 149 and with if). 23, 22 ug V 80 

2359. Jinilrsinsi wimw wmut tia =51 rnu' Siuitii 

n.. sipT anifW g ?i. 1 ^3ii? gauiivV logm ' 

ugi^iu. w^raivf^tsihvtg^ni^isnonrriTOrawfSiiH^S i- 8 . 
61, 65-66 . compare vPmiflVc^V (ed. by Mr. Oiwanji) IV. 64-71 lor the ten 
vayus and their functions, uwrf 213. 16 (aipfiveWHUl rilSUl g^isioinrfri^: J 
mentions the function of ten pranas. Vide Dr, B N. Seal’s 'the positive 
sciences of the ancient Hindns’ ( LongmaDs, Green, 1915} pp 228-231 for 
explanation about these ien> 
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B is now proper to see how the Y. S. defines and explains 
pranaySma. ‘When the stability of posture has been assured 
(or secured) pranayama is the pause (lit. cutting off ) in the 
movements of inhalation and exhalation’. The bhasya explains 
‘ Svasa’ as ‘ drawing in of the air which is outside one’s body ’ 
and ‘praSvasa’ as the expelling of the air in the trunk (or chest)’ 
and the absence of both these is pranayama. This shows that 
the chief element in pranayama is the absence of both inhalation 
and exhalation i. e. Lumbhaka in the technical language of yoga 
works The next sutra states that pranSyama ( the pause in 
movement) is of three kinds, viz. external, internal and 
suppressed. The idea is that Xumbhaka ( stopping or pause ) 
may be done after one has taken in air from outside (first kind) 
or after one has expelled air from the trank ( 3nd kind) or when 
one is in a normal condition ( i. e. neither making an effort to 
fill his chest with air or emptying it of air) one may make a 
pause (3rd kind). Each of these may be regulated and considered 
from the point of the units of space, time ( measurement by 
kalds or matras) and numbers. PrSnaysma is called mrdu (mild) 
when pause is kept up for 36 matras, then moderate one when 
kept up for 72 matrEs and keen (fitva) when kept up for 108 
matras. When practised for days, fortnights and months, it is 
called protracted and when performed with great skiU it is called 
suksma ( subtle ). 


In connection with pranayama we must look to T. S. I. 34 
also. That sutra lays down that for securing the undisturbed 
calm of the mind one remedy is the expulsion and retention of 
the breath, a a appears from that sutra and its bhasya that 
vtdlmaim (retention of breath, i. e. Kumbhaka) is pranaysma. 

nnH ®fP|anation must be offered about desa (space), ka(a 
ajiAsanUm in relation to pranSyama. Ordinari y a healthy 

“ about four seconds i e 
about 15 times a minute (21600 times in one day and night) 

a tlun thread is held at some distance from the nostrils and the 

1 to move is measured by means 

finger-breadths As regards time several units of timo 

tta. d,,. 2 S 

^ 3nnrTOPra 
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apparatus. Tiio timo taken for winking ( nimesa ) is equal 
uo tlio time required for pronouncing a short vowel and this was 
called v/cit? u The time taken for touching one’s knees thrice 
with one’s hand and snapping the thumb and forefinger was 
also called tnatra. Other units are passed over The general 
lules are that both tecoha and jm>aha must be uniform and quiet, 
tliat the timo given for puraka should bo half of that given to 
rccaka. Three views about the duration of puiaka, Kumbhala 
and 7 ecaKa are that they should be in the proportion of 1 : 4 ■ 2 or 
1:2:2 or the same for all. The Puranas give different matras 
for pranayamaa e g. the Markandeya ( 36. 13, 14 ) says that the 
larjhu ( mrctu of the bh.nsya) is of twelve matras, double of that 
is madhyama and the uttai hja (tivra in the bhasya) is for three 
times twelve matras, while the Garudapurana ( I, 226. 14-15 ) 
puts down the figures ns 10, 20, 30 respectively and the Kurma- 
purana ( 11. 11. 32) agrees with the Markandeya. The Mitaksara 
on Y5]. III. 200-201 provides that pranayama is of three varieties 
( adhaina of IS matras, roadhyama of 30 matras and uttama of 
45 matras). The Lingapurana (I. 8. 47-48) also puts forth 12, 
24, 36 matras as the timo of tiiai udghula, madhyama udghata 
and muhhya and states that obvious results of these three are 
respectively perspiration, tremor and utthSna ( prasada-kampa- 
notthana-janakascn yathalcramam ). Compare Mark. 36. 16 
which states that those three are to be mastered respectively by 
the different lengths of pranayama (prathamena jayet svedam 
madhyamena oa vepathum I visadam hi trtlyena jayed-dosan 
anukramat II ). 

It should be notic'ed that neither Pataniali nor the Vyasa- 
bhasya employs the well-known words, puraka, lecaka and 


2361 . Ig ^ ' '^>33 57 . 6 , Uigvl 

uramrasmiwa. I usr23i 6 , wmi maV 36 » 

(Vcnk cd ) nogimi'ur I 73. 1 a^ Misw ai . triMHra 1 smsis 

fays '■ufSpu 13 . vrr 55 v 'Eirrfi^n'n^ijvr. nmr art^. (151351^ 

nmmi uRwa. uan 3^1 ^ > w ev nmu. 1 13 ;^ - 

1 > on vlr. ^ 11. so , at^msrrhini 311^. 31^1133113113 1 

ncw>33ni? 33511 in3ra5U35raf5ai' vm. i 2 q as ^{ 3^533 

in ^c33;53o (iri«3ri03 P- I?!)- 31^^15133! says ^nionvnii 331331 3131- 

0 S(35n31^K 3131 331^ lSii“lt33 11^ U'aft mSJWl 3131 . 3l3 l3U<i3 
f 3 nf 3 « verses ‘17-^S, vide 3135 gl35I3l3Ig 3^1 31 sig^ i ' 

333313 lt31St3^gl?5liS3Ti33i: « 333* 3131, 3p33g^3gll ® 

3133^131333 (verses 41-42) lays down the proportion of ‘J>® 

^*331 and V33I) is as 16, 64 , 32 matras, while the 3335 ( ^ 226. 14 1 ) 
speaks of 10. 20, 30 matras. 
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Jcnmbhaka, but only Svasa, praSvaaa and 

Besides, Patanjali and Vyasa say nothing about 

Gayatri or Vyabrtis in pranayama, as the smrtis and M r 

medieval works do. A third matter to be considered is that in 

some later works recaka, puraka f 

three pranayamas and this latter is said to be of four kinds, three 

set out in Y. S. II. 50 and the fourth in 11 51. 

The words ‘recaka’, ‘puraka’ and ‘kumbhaka’ also must 
be, however, regarded as ancient enough. They are mentioned 
and defined by the Dharmasutra of Davala^« referred to by 

2362. i =tn3Pvwtwiiff- 

' ’ll ^ “ 

49-51, 

WUVTUWV.™. mcv on 11.49 The v. ora f 
connecled with each of the three words rnui, and ^tivr Here tne 

that follows IS called Ensr?i% **w °“® comes after 
IS called 3 n«i!Tnfi% The that is made when there is neither 

nor IS called ^gjii5f%. For an exhaustive and lucid exposition of the 
Patanjala Sutras on praruiyama, the bhiisya thereon and the views of other 
commentators, vide Yogamlmamsa (of Shri Kuvalajananda) vol. VI. pp. 44— 
54, 129-145, 225-257 

2363 1 niatptiw > gw. i 

3T3i^;=SRft ^= ga ui i i^j^ iuu Ttr d jwioiiSi w (^ra?) 

^ uvrai ijtuiTtnusifT^t^^uwrstwi gmsmigiv (gcv') 

(^vra.?)' (ifrarat'^ p- 17°) sutuli p ^om. 

Compare stmmtinr ‘disvnSt. <ri?ssi “swpp’SRf. auu stgiEmfgi%- 

:sic^ra. i tit ^tv: i tjt tit uiu wt^ m?tn- 

nitss I on ^ ^ 11, so The explains ‘.ie-4ldl wm 

itiuRV nrti! This word is differently explained by different 

writers, vide thT^FTTBT vol. 11. part 3 pp 225-234 Sometimes gjs;, ^=gtB 
and are said to be three nronviUB, sometimes all three together are 

deemed to be one npimnn. Each of these again is either nv^ (or uavTU) 
and ara Vide^g^ii^ VIII 7 mitu asJT turn tR i 

n. Vide (tcasmr^ m zso. i t=sit? ijtf 
S«it! asn il^ii I qav&vWi wtrui uwrnnHt u ^'Cv s. n 5=gsK-?^-^*rti- 
tRi^ «ETO-v‘srnpiTrntltt=t35 n imt'iun'ht-nrttri^eillhi^' ut t urmti 

u^tRa *a(u-v=‘5Rrtiuraitvd?. t vwtiv aiamvv 

wigvfrqt a^Ra “aiu-nsaiutinmBrv^. i tit giutrfrmi on vj ^ 

If 50 ; gya? i^aaiWiSH-rtt-y.l tt ioi iru T lR t^I tfV: Efitivt uaviiiTtn. n 

kvii' gwuat sntnitn*tR(cI 4 TO|. i ^^iJiraT VIII 9-10 . the last half verse 
by I p 142 (as^nun.) and the three are defined in 

vnau>i*ti. VIII. 19-21 of which verse 19 is q, by v^hl-^. f P 142 ^tiq; is so 
called because in it there is resemblance to a jar filled with water ( which 
remains steady in it). triysUrfusT explains ‘uRuasiSv Rfajsavt snnn 
sRlvit v^gagtir!;. 11 . Vide V,3,97 ‘nfS^r 'gi; yuni 

■Mii,iii»w %tu?n i. So giuq; means gTn ga $«rHS5rxV «5fr 
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Safikaracarya (vide note aZOSakove). The Brhad-Yogi-Yaj. 
and Vacaspati also mention them. The Visnupnrana in a 
poetic description of the Sarad season employs them by way of 
slesa^^®* (as below). Several modes of performing prSnSyama 
are prescribed. One of the simplest is to stop the right nostril 
with the thumb, to fill in air through the left nostril according 
to one’s ability ; than to throw out the air through the right 
nostril; again inhale through the right nostril and eject air 
through the left. Do this at least thrice. Practise this at least 
twice every day, preferably in the morning after bath and in 
the evening or four times ( before dawn, during midday, in the 
evening or at midnight). In the beginning fcumbhaka need 
not be practised at all. After some practice with puraka and 
recaka, kumbhaka may be begun after recaka. Kumbhaka after 
puraka is to be practised with great caution and should be 
attempted under the direction of an expert. 

The Mannsmrti contains a great eulogy of pranaysma 
in the following words ‘even three pranayamas performed 
according to the rules prescribed and accompanied by the 
vyahritis and pianava (the syllable o»i) should be regarded as 
the highest tapas for a brahmana ; just as in the case of metals 
(like gold and silver ) impurities are burnt when they are melted 
in the blast of a furnace, so blemishes (like passion &e. ) of 
the organs of sense (including the mind) are destroyed by the 
control of breath; one should extinguish the blemishes (passion, 
hatred &o.) by pranayamas, sin by dim ana, contact with the 
objects of sense by pratyUliaia and such attributes as are 
ungodly ( viz. anger, avarice, jealousy &o. ) by meditation ( on 
brahma). Ihe Y. S. states that from the practice of pranayama 
results the dwindling of actions (or kle&as) that envelop 
enlightenment (which is the oharacteristio of satlia) and the 


2364. snwrvin 

II fSegsa V. 10. 14, 

2365. u iu ri vin r wvisR i 

4,3^9!^ VI. 70-72^*-; -- 93 in 2S. 

The last verse occurs also in * -rrswsi-tro 

c a 3 B 10=39 10 B, I. ed., vt JS quoted £rom JWfi<iSv by 

SS P. 168). which explains wweiU • 

p 990 explains ‘ sruiisru »i>>n rtugqrgv. » 
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mind of the yogin becomes fit for fixed attention. The 
Goiaksatataka®^ piovides ‘ a yogin always eradicates diseases 
by asana, sin by pranayama and mental disturbance by 
pratyahara*. The Smrtis state that pranayamas have great 
efficacy in destroying sins. Manu SI. 348 ( =Vasistha 36, 4, 
Band. Dh. S. lY. 1. 31 and Sankhasmrti SII, 18-19) states 
* sixteen pranayamas performed everyday for a month together 
with the vyWirtis and pranam, ( om ) purify even the murderer 
of a brahmana. Mann SL 199 and 301 prescribe the performance 
of a single prSnayama as a purification for light lapses or 
riding an ass or a camel and such incidents as being bitten by a 
dog, jackal, horse, camel, boar or man. Yaj. III. 305 prescribes the 
performanoe of a hundred ptar^yamas for the destruction of all 
sins, of upapat^s (lesser sins described in Ysj. IH. 234-343) 
and of sins for which no specific prayascitta is provided, Mann 
n,83(=!VaaisthaX. 5 andVisnudharmasutraSS.SS) states ‘the 
one syllable (om) is (the representative of) the highest brahma 
and pranayamas are the highest fapas'. 

It may interest readers to note that the great Jaina monk, 
aoarya Hemacandra, condemns piSnSySmas by saying that they 
allow no rest to the mind, that there is physical effort in pnraka 
kumbhaka and recaka and that pranayama is an obstacle to 
mulcti. 


In kumbhaka performed after pnraka the nerves, heart and 
lun^ we under strain and permanent damage to these may 
m^t from careless or hasty practice of kumbhaka after puraka 
Those ^enng from lung or cardiac affections should not enter 

3 n on their own initiative hut must 

&at consult an expert. Swami Vivekananda said long ago tW 

’nut 

< Coffftnncd Oft next page \ 

a* I>, m 
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that with fow exceptions Yoga can safely he learnt by direct 
contact with a teacher’. The fact, that the Yogasutra con* 
taining 195 sutras in all devotes only five sutras (11. 49-53) to 
pranSyama and that even those five are of a very general 
nature, indicates that Fatanjali intended that the yogin should 
not practise pranayama by merely listening to or reading these 
sutras but should approach an expert yogin for instruction and 
guidance. 

It should be noticed that Patanjali does not reQuiie in bis 
definition of pranayama the mental or inaudible repetition of 
any syllable like 'om’ or any mantra like the Gayatrl. But the 
Smrtis prescribe the practice of prSnayama every day in the 
Sandhyavandana, Yaj. ( I. 22 ) prescribes that a man of the 
throe higher varnas must every day take a bath, perform 
rriaijaim (sprinkling water with kuSas) with the mantras (Bg. 
X. 9. 1-3 ‘ apo hi stha &o,’), practise pranayama, worship of the 
sun and japa of Gayatrl ( Bg. HI. 62. 10 ) and that pranayama 
comprises the japa throe times of Gayatrl preceded by the 
Vyfihrtis, each being preceded by Om and followed by the §iras. 
Pranayama as described by Yap is prescribed even in modern 
times for the morning and evening Sandhya adorations. PrSnS- 
yama with mental repetition of ‘Om’ or a ‘mantra’ is oaUed 
‘ sagarbha’ or ‘ sabJja,’ while pranayama not so accompanied 


( Continued from last page ) 

nanda in 'Pranayama' part I p. 6G and by Shree Pnrohit Swami m 
•Aphorisms of Yoga' (London, 1938 p. 50). Figures 27 to 40 (pp, 68-89 m 
Shri Kuvalayananda's popular handbook on Pranayama, part one) illuslralo 
the three (puraka {ic ) m praaayama of the best scientific type. 

2370. utordvw < =eirgm«fnS mvsvi: stvif sw: > 

rirv^fiiUFTT inniuvR! e 

22-23. The second verse occurs in nRiB 25 13, ^^Ptirr VIII 3. sliirUiSin’ 
verse 298. The whole japa for muniW would be sTr aii uif! 

^ sasTi aft aft ^ i i^tvi vf u. srdW’iRC i 

eft an* ruts?d This has to be repeated thrice in the 

The words an^t 3 v} ... are called 15 m of tirv^. Vide 55 - 
glPmt VIII. 4-6 q by ^^13=^ I P. ^ ^ 

23 71. amusa nuuej ftdVvrg aal ar- 1 sfitimtu j^utsu^: ^ifuRUuf?w- « 
seS II. 11 . 31 mentions these two. igon^fims 3 ’m I 

rfilrm « il=9I3. VI. 7 « q. by aPUP rih o n 1^32^ 


also aw 11. ^ ^ . 

vq'sm vt ^ vni. 
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is called ‘agaibha’ or ‘atija’ and it is said that ‘sagarbha’ is 
the better of the two. Ssntlparva (304. 9. cr. ed. = C3i. ed. 316. 9-10) 
speaks of saguna and nirguna pranSyama. The Yogabhasya 
(on Y. S. n. 52) quotes a passage ‘there is no higher tapas 
than ptanayama, therefrom arises purification of the taints and 
knowledge fiashes forth.' 

The H. y. P. speaks of eight kinds of Pranayama ( in II , 44 ). 
The two most important ones, viz Ujjayl and Bhastril^ are 
described by Sri Kuvalayananda in chap. lY. pp, 67-68 and 
chap. YI. pp. 101-115 lespeotively in his handbook on PranS- 
^ama, part one and the other six viz. Suryabhedana, Sltk§rl, 
SitaU, Bhramarl, Murcoha, Plavinl in. pp. 6-25 of the handbook 
part 2. H. Y. P, ( II. 48-70 ) describes all the eight at some length. 


Dr. Eels in his work ‘Mysterious Kundalinl’ provides at 
the very beginning a diagram of the autonomic nervous system 
according to the Western anatomical science, showing the six 
cakras and identifying the positions of these six and the 
sabasraracakra (lit. thousand-petalled i. e. having numberless 
petals ), He propounded an original view that the Kundalinl is 
the right vagus nerve. His book is very interesting and ho has 
explored a very large field of yogio practices. He has very 
thoroughly utilized his deep knowledge of Western anatomy 
and physiolop^, but he himself admits in his preface (p. 2) that 
the explanations of the various Yogio praotioes and phenomena 
given by hm are possible suggestions only. But it may be 
noted that Sir John Woodroffe, who made a deep study of Yoga 
and of Tantra works and who wrote a foreword to Dr, Rele’s 
^ identification of 

(p. ii)and holds that 
r physical substance or 

Sp 5in Substance of both (Pore- 

hinfllf I Euvalayanand ( in his popular 

part 1, p. 57 n. 3 ), after referrinl to Dr 

scientific value 5 ^ 

further an d asserts that Swami 

on'' n^’ 
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Vivokananda's looluros on Bfijayoga Buffer from the same draw- 
hacks as tho work of Dr. Eolo does. Sri Kuvalayanand shows 
(on pp, 1S1-12G) tho valuo of prBnfiyama for physical health 
and tho proper functioning of tho hingo, tho organs of digestion, 
tho livor, pancreas and kidnoys and assorts that the spiritual 
valuo of PranByruna is very groat. 


Prahjuhura ( withdrawal of the sonso organs from tho objects 
of sonso ) is defined in Y. S. II. 54 as ' when tho Bonses have 
no contact with ( aro withdrawn from ) their objects (because the 
mind is restrained ) and thorohy resemble tho stato of tho mind 
itself, there is pralyahara, * When tho mind, being restrained by 
tho yogin, does not como in contact with tho objects of sense, 
viz. sound, touch, form, taste, smell, the organs of sonso also 
become disconnected with them, tho organs como to resemble tho 
mind itself (bonco tho words ' anukura iva ’ in tho sutra). From 
this ( non-contact ) results tho complete mastery over tho senaos. 
Tho idea is that in restraining tho mind from the objects of 
sense tho organs also aro withdrawn from contact with them. 
Since tho mind is made c/.5('/ra (one-pointed) tho sense organs 
together with tho mind do not cognise or apprehend tho obieots. 
PratyuhCra is tho chocking of tho outgoing activities of tho 
mind and freeing it from being tho slave of the senses. The 
Santiparva (or. od, 188. 5-7 cs Cli, od. 195. 6-7) speaks of it. 
The Visnupurana in V. 10. 14 (in describing Sorad, i, o. autumn, 
states ‘ Sarad removed tho turbidness of waters as pratyShaa 
withdraws tho organs from thoir objocts*) rofors to pratyahsta 


I * ^ H. S’-SS The word memir 13 formed from the r ootj| 
n&odd sn The osp'atns ‘tjPgVTiSr 

nwiCK!'. The word mmCK Uterally means •briOEing back’. expl^^ 

fhwihnvi ' >• Tho uiustraiion of the 
bee Md the boney-maUmE bees occurs in Pr^a 

S^^T^TuTra m ^S;«»‘erprcted bat the bbasya follows tbo view 
o£ JaigTsavyn. 


These are also quoted ^7 J^'^Jvenkl 
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as ‘Indriyanlndriyarthabhyah pratyahara ivaharat’. Vaoaspati 
quotas two verses from tbe Visnupurana wliioli employ the very 
characteristic words of the Y. S. and probably borrow the idea 
and language from the Y. S. The Dharmasutra of Devala 
explains pratyahara as ‘establishing (or yoking) the mind to 
the soul by bringing it back (to the soul) when it has swerved 
from the path of Yoga, because of its subtlety, its restlessness, 
its thoughtlessness or its force*. The Kurmapurana defines 
it as ‘ the suppression or mastery over the organs of sense that 
are naturally attracted to obiacta of sense Vide Santiparva 
( or. ed. 233. 13 ) also 


It appears that when the C3ian. Up. ( in Vin. 15 ) enumerates 
the circumstances which enable a person to reach the worlds of 
brahman it has an idea of pratyahara in the word ‘ atmani 
sarvendriyani sampratisthapya’ (‘when he concentrates all his 
senses in the self’). 

The third pada of the Y. S. is called ‘ Vibhuti-p5da’ (pada 
that deals with the super-normal powers of the yogin ). The 
word ‘ vibhati’ occurs in Prasna 5. 4 where it is stated that he 
who contemplates on Om of the dvimatra type is taken to the 
world of the moon^here he enjoys ‘vibhuti’ and again returns 
to the earth. ^ There the word probably means nothing more than 
pro^erous life. The third pMa first deals with the last three 
of the eight angas of Yoga, the first five being called hahirahga 
{indwect helpers of sampTajnSta-samsdhi), while the last three 
are said to be antaranga of samprajnata-samSdhi (but even 
these three are bahiranga with reference to nirbJja Yoga, as the 
latter may occur even in the absence of the three ' dl^rana * &o. 
These tteee are called dharana, dhyana and samadhi and these 
toee when practised on the same object are called samyama, 
S “ the Yoga system. Vibhutis are 

the three 

sutra to and reads ' f* P* ascribea this 

<".■ si.: u!S. 
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Dliarana, dhyana and aamadhi are said to be tbe direct 
auxiliaries of Yoga and are three successive stages, the preceding 
one leading to the next. Dharana is the holding of the mind to 
a certain spot or point or object. The bhasya explains that 
the mind is to be held down to such spots (in one’s body j as the 
navel, the heart-lotus, the head, the light ( in the eye ), the tip 
of the nose, the tip of the tongue and the like or on external 
objects (such as images of gods in various forms). In this 
stage attention has to be firmly held upon the chosen object for 
a period of time determined by the will of the yoga aspirant. 
In this stage there are three elements, the subject, the object and 
the act of concentration. The next stage is dhyana, which will 
be described immediately below. The Markandeya Purana 
speaks of ton dharanas on the different parts of the yogin's own 
body and is in accordance with the plural ‘ dharanasu oa 
yogyata manasah’ (in Y. S, II. 53) employed by Patafijali 
himself. The Sivamedhikaparva also employs the plural 
‘dharanssu'. Vide the Santlparva (or. ed. 188. 8-12 = Oh. ed. 
195.8). The Yajnavalkyasmrti in a auocint manner brings 


2377 UTwrr t eur v i:<wifta 7 e in svme; i ’iV ul- i, 2 . ihe 

UtiRi on these is : snrirg^ aiRiEfiiilr 

PitRV urr>iii 

wnmi The i^g I. s. 42-4 3 

appears to echo the words of ^ in * UlWir ^ItBT ueTUS* * 

... The Upanisads speak of the h earty a s 

lotus (vide above note 1717 and on ^ I 3. 14-21 

&c. ). probably refers to the Purusa in tbe eye (ns in tir VIII. 7 4 

or IV. 15. 1 ( V gVlstltfSl gvvi tpr aricias wivrg) or the Lord in one's 
heart , vrawie c^pIalns sri^ VI fvepl by quoting several verses of the fv«S‘ 
gnor VI 7 77-85 where it speaks of contemplation on the form of Visnn 
vrith a benign face, lotusJike eyes, wearing ear-rings and having tbe 
SrTvatsa jewel on his chest, with four or eight iong arms, wearing a yeilow 
garment and bolding conch, samga bow, mace. 


2378 nifi^w iv vi w cfwrar^ i 

(36.44-45-39. 44-45, Cal. ed,), rreUS (I. 226- 2 1-22) q . by 
p. 1023 and P. 173 )• Compare ^ 

qt^f&mfeiRciviigvnngg %ttg viwir n 

^tihimoiis^r*nflu:iint»tvigvv^vm^vs4Biwis>i.n3n^^ 37^ 

«^t I iWoSSr^I- 

( Cofttm^cd ott ftexf Pxgej. 
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in tlie angas from 5sana to diiaiana and dhySna as follows ; 
(Theyogin) ooonpying a seat neither too high nor too low, 
having placed his upturned heels on his thighs and having 
placed on the left (palm placed on the upturned right heel) 
his other (right) palm (turned upwards), having slightly 
raised his face and having braced up his body with his (raised) 
chest, having closed the eyes, being free from rajas and tamos, 
not allowing the upper and lower rows of teeth to touch, holding 
his tongue firmly in the palate, and allowing no shaking of the 
body, covering the mouth, holding back the organs of sense 
from their objects, should perform pranaySma of the twofold or 
threefold type (of 24 or 36 matras), should contemplate on the 
Lord that occupies his heart like a lamp, and fir his mind on 
that Lord by way of Dharana. Devala states 
is the holding in check of the body, senses, mind, intellect and 
atman (egoism). 


M. Charles Baudouin in ‘Suggestion and auto-suggestion’ 
tr. by Elder and Cedar Paul (ed. of 1922, Allen and Unwin ) says 
(on p. 150) ‘As one of the curiosities of history and further as 
a lesson in humility we must point out that the states just 
described under the names of collectedness, contention and auto- 
h^no«s are described with considerable psychological acumen 
(though not in modern psychological terminology) in the 
precepts by which for centuries past the Yogis of 

have been accustomed to attain to seK-mastery’ and the author 

refers to Pratyahara and Dharana in this connection and on 
p. 151 remar^ that auto-hypnosis is encountered in Toga but it 
is tinged with mysticism because the sacred word *om' is 
repeated hundreds of times. 

flnwf one-pointedness ( continuous 

flow) of the apprehension of the object contemplated “ 

{Conttnued front Iasi page) 

Z01)isq.bya;~_, 41. 69-71 and the last (verse 

nanda'shana£S^.is^,?,P'^f,t?.,7;^« 16 ia Shri KevLya- 

are commeuied upon bv These verses in ?rr. 

on snmi. the ^^ys nothing 
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unaffected by any other idea or apprehension. The XTpanisads 
insist upon dhyana, o. g. Mundaka says ‘ contemplate upon the 
Self in the form of Om * ; the Br. Up has the famous passage ‘ the 
self should be seen, heard, understood and reflected upon. ’ The 
Chan. Up. ( Vll. 6. 3 ) employs the word ‘ dhyana * in the sense of 
‘concentrating all thoughts on one object’. The Sv. Up. (1.3) 
mentions dhyanayoga and also Gita 18. 53 does so ( dhyanayoga- 
paro nityam ). The Santiparva ( or. ed. 188. 13 ff = Ch. ed, 195. 
13-18) speaks of dhyana. The Krtyakalpataru (on Moksa 
p. 181 ) quotes a long prose passage from Devala-dharmasntra 
about dhyana. The Visnupurana^*® closely agreeing with the 
Yogabhasya in phraseology describes dhyana as the one-pointed 
succession of the apprehension of the Lord’s form, unmixed with 
another idea, brought about by the practice of the first six angas 
of Yoga. Apararka (pp 1035-37) quotes a long prose passage 
from Visnudharmasutra (chap 97), which asks the yogin to 
Contemplate upon the all-pervading and all-powerful Lord who 
is free from gunas (sattva, rajas, tamas), is beyond the twenty-four 
tattvas and who is imperceptible to the senses, and that, if he be 
unable to focuss his mind on formless God all at once, to 
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gradually rise up from Pttlivl and tlie other elements, mind, 
intellect, the soul, avyakta (unmanif eated Spirit ) ; if he be unable 
to do even this he should contemplate on the person that is like 
a lamp in his own heart ( lotus) ; if this is impossible, he should 
contemplate upon the fram of Vasudeva having on his (dtest 
vanamala, having four arms, holding the conch, the quoit, mace 
and lotus ; and adds that he secures whatever he contemplates 
upon and that this is the secret of dhyana. This shows that 
dhyana is either saguna or nirgumt as stated by the Padmapnrana 
17.84,80-86 (nirguna) and 17. 84, 88-96 (saguna) or sSlcSra and 


mrakara ( Padmapnrana, II. 80 70, 77-78 ). The Visnupurana 
(71.7,78-90) contains a passage similar to the Visnu Dh. S, 
Slcanda (Kastkhanda, chap, 41 19) speaks of dhyana as saguna 
and nirguna and defines saguna as depending on different forms 
or as accompanied by repetition of mantras and nirguna as ‘ not 


depending on any particular form or as not accompanied by 
mantras’. The NaTasimhapurana(17. 11-28 and 26.17) describes 
at some length the form in which Narayana or Yisnu is to be 
contemplated upon and these verses are quoted by the Krtya« 
kalpataru (Moksa, pp 191-192). The Sankha^smrti states that 
one has realization (darten) of the Lord of gods that abides in 
the heart (of every parson) by means of dhysnayoga and 
describes fcbe mode of dhyana. Daksasmrti also emphasizes 
dhysna and jfisna ( correct knowledge) and states that descrip, 
tion of others serves no purpose beyond adding to the bulk of the 
work In this stage there is only the duality of subject and 
object, there is no awareness of effort to tie down the mind on 
an object ( as in mere dharatM ). 


« absorption )-Dhyana itself i« 

Sama(^i, when only the contemplated objeot shines forth and 
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meditation is carriod to a stage wliore the object contemplated 
upon alone appears and the meditator is not conscious of the 
idea of contemplation, because the object meditated upon entirely 
engulfs the meditator. The yogin becomes so much identified 
with the object meditated upon that he is not conscious that ho 
is contemplating upon an object. This is what is meant by 
* svarupasunyam-iva ’ ( in Y. S. Ill, 3 ). In Samadhi the subject 
and object, the individual and Paramatman are completely 
blended into one, so that the consciousness of the subject as 
separate from object disappears. The word ‘Samadhi’ does not 
occur in any of the ancient Upanisads, though it is known to 
the Maitrayanl Up, ( vide n. 2327 above ). The word Samadhi 
occurs in the Bhagavadglta (II. 53-54) and in Vanaparva 
(3 11) and in Santiparva 195, 19-20, Ob. ed, ). The Visnu- 
purana*^®^ provides that it is called Samadhi when the mind grasps 
as a result of dhyana the real nature of that (the Paramatman) 
in which there is absence of the separate apprehension ( of the 
object to bo meditated upon, the not of meditation and the 
meditator). The three (dharanS, dhyana and samadhi) are 
direct aids in samprajSata-samadhi but they are indirect aids in 
asamprajnSltasamadhi, as this last may follow without these. The 
Hathayoga-pradipika states ‘that is called Samadhi where 
there is equality and oneness of the individual self and the 
Highest Self and where all desires cease to exist’. Sahija and 
mrbija samadhis would bo equal to savikalpa and nirvikalpa 
samadhi defined by the VodantasSra, There are several grades 
or stages in samadhi. There are four grades’®®® of SamprajSSta 
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Bamadhi, viz. savitarka, nirvitarka, savicara, nirvicara Vide 
p, 1411 note 2318 above. The word ganh, the object cow denoted 
by it and the concept or idea(j‘Sana) 'this ia a cow’ are all 
really three separate matters, but they are apprehended as mixed 
up. When a yogin concentrates upon a gross obj'ect and his 
intellect is conscious of that object as permeated by all the 
above three, then that samadhi is savitarka (Y. S, I 42). I'd! 
the others vide note 2318 and below. In the asamprajnata 
Samadhi, the ultimate reality dawns on the yogin, 
prakrti does not affect him in any way, his soul which 
abides in itself and ia not conscious of personality and even of 
joy ia all at or afsakti and nothing else. In this section 
about the influence of yoga on DharmaSastra it is not necessary 
to go deeply into the several stages of samSdhi described in the 
yoga works. The Goraksasataka describes the final stage of 
samadhi as follows; ‘A yogin in Samadhi does not apprehend 
irniell, flavour, form, touch or sound nor does he apprehend him- 
self or others ( as distinct ) ; knowers of brahma hold it to ha 
puce, immovable, eternal, not engaged in activities, free from 
the gunaa, expansive like the sky, as intelligence and bliss ; the 
knower of yoga reaches non-duality in the highest stage as 
milk poured in milk, ghee into ghee or fire into fire.’ 


It would have been noted that in dharana, dbyana and 
samadhi the principal emphasis is mental. External conditions 
do help in the training but they are subsidiary. As noted above 
(pp. 1431-32) cleanliness, contentment, austerities (tapas), 
sexual purity, certain easy postures and living in detachment, 
restrictions as to quantity and quality of food — these are the 
chief physical or external conditions While the yogin practises 
the above three he may develop certain super-normal powers 
which he is advised to ignore, as they are hindrances in the 
attainment of his goal ( Yogasufea IIL 36). Though this is the 
opinion of PataSj'ali, from the fact that with most yogins the 
siddhis are an important part of yoga doctrines and the fact that, 
out of 193 sutras of the Yogasutra, 33 (III. 16-30) are devoted’ 
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to the description of aiddhis, the prtsent author is constrained to 
say that siddhis are an integral part of Yoga. The VaikhSnaaa- 
smartasfltra says that the yogin can vanish from people, can 
see distant objects and hear in spite of great distance. 


It is unnecessary to dwell upon the results of all samjamas 
mentioned in Y. S, psda three. A few are cited by way of 
sample. By samyama on the power of an elephant one secures 
the strength of an elephant (III. 24), by samyama on the sun 
there arises the knowledge of the seven worlds (IIL 26) and by 
samyama on the moon, there arises knowledge of the arrange- 
ment of the stars (III 27 ), by samyama on the navel caltra 
arises knowledge of the arrangement of the body (IIL 29, viz, 
the three dosas, vata, pitta, Icapha and the seven dhatus viz, skin, 
blood, flesh, sinews, bones, marrow and semen). By samyama 
on the coarse ^8® forms, the essential attributes (svarupa), the 
subtle form (tanmatras), the inherence ( anvaya ) and the pur- 
posiveness of the five elements results the conquest ( or mastery 

over) elements and from this results the appearance of the per- 
fections called antmS and others, perfection of body and non- 
obstruction (of the actions of the yogin by the qualities of the 
elements i, e the earth cannot prevent the yogin by its hardness 
from penetrating inside the earth’s rocks nor can fire burn him 
&c.) In IV. 1 Patanjali states that supernormal powers 
(siddhis) arise in five ways viz, by birth in certain bodies 
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( e. g, being born as a bird which can fly high in the sky ), by the 
USB of certain drugs, by the japa of certain mantras, by iapas 
(which is one of the niyamas) and by samadhi, each succeed- 
ing one being superior to each preceding one. 

The siddhis have been enumerated and explained above on 
pp 1113-13. The Davaladharmasutra has a long note on siddhis, 
which is quoted in Kalpataru (Moksakanda pp. 316-317).®* 
The YSjnavalkya smrti {in, 302-203 ) enumerates some charac- 
teristic signs of Yogasiddhi, viz. becoming invisible to others, 
remembrance of incidents in past lives, charming appearance, 
ability to see past and future happenings or objects that are 
distant, knowing what is being said at a great distance, entering 
another body after leaving one’s own body, creation of things at 
one's will ( without possessing the appropriate materials ). 

A great deal has been said above on mantras under Tantra 
( pp. 1096-1107 and notes thereto ). Thera are two theories about 
mantras ; one is the vibration theory, viz. that the letters of 
the mantra are charged with certain powers by the original 
composer and user of it and when the mantra is repeated 
certain imperceptible vibrations are set up which help in 
securing the purpose for which the mantra is repeated. The other 
theory is that the mantra comes down from antiquity and from 
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a great sage and its power of suggestion is groat. But the 
real effective power of a mantra seems to the present author 
to depend far more on the knowledge, the responsiveness 
and the high spiritual level which the person who repeats it 
brings to bear on its use. No scientidc tests have been employed 
and different works emphasize with exaggeration one of the two 
theories about mantras, All is speculation. The present author 
believes that the 3nd theory has greater elements of trust-worthi- 
ness than the first, as it relies on human psychology, while the 
first degenerated so much that the famous mantra ‘ om niani 
padme hum* (dedicated to Avalokitedvara) written on some 
material and pasted on a wheel which was turned round and 
round hundreds of times was supposed to yield great results. 
The 2nd theory led to the importance of gw'w and dlksS 
( initiation ) and here also extravagant claims were made. This 
latter theory, however, required that the disciple should possess 
certain qualifications such as implicit faith in the guru, respect 
for matters spiritual, some knowledge of the tenets and the basic 
scriptures and readiness to devote time and energy to the study 
and practice of the teachings of the guru. Vide Siva-samhJts 
(III. 10-19 ) for the relation between guru and disciple. 


The fourth pSda deals with Kaiudya. The yogin who has 
gone through the whole discipline up to samadhi and has become 
thoroughly aware of the distinction between Purusa and the 
gunas {sattva and others), becomes free from the influence of the 
three gunas, because they merge in Piadhuna after having 
served the purpose of the soul, that is Kaivalya ( isolation) or it 
(Kaivalya) may be stated to be the principle of consciousness 
that abides by itself (and does not become connected with even 

saUva-Qtina)P^^ This has also been alluded to in »• 
that states that when aw</ya (nescience) is removed by diBcri- 
mination the self (who is the porceiver) does not come into 
contact with the gunas. which state is Kaivalya. Kaivalya 
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is put foiword in IV. 34 from, two points of view. When a 
pumsa ceases to he affected in any way hy the gunas (that 
constitute piakiti) because he has become entirely passionless, 
prakrti becomes aloof (A:cuaia) so far as that purusa is concerned. 
When pumsa has thorough knowledge and ceases to be affected 
by gunas he remains as bare consciousness (cititakti) and 
remains aloof (kevala) and that is the 2nd point of view about 
tcaivalya. In that state of kaivalya or moksa we cannot 
predicate any happiness or bliss about him but we can only 
say about him that he is in a state of bare consciousness 
(citisakti;. The Upanisads declare that in such a state the 
liberated soul has neither joy nor sorrow, that happiness or its 
opposite does not touch such an one, since he has risen above 
identifying the body with himself. The ideal of Yoga is to be 
jlvan-mukta (i e. to reject Life and Personality, to die to this 
world though the body may persist for some time ). 

The eight angas of Yoga are described in more or less detail 
in several Puranas. Vide A.gni, chap. 214-315 and 372-76, 
Bhagavata III. 28, Kurma II. 11, Narasimha 61 { verses 3-13 of 
which are quoted by Kalpataru, moksakanda pp. 194-195), 
Matsya chap. 52, Matkandeya (chap. 36-40 of Venk. edition! 
39-43 of Oal. ed. ) about 250 verses, many of which are quoted by 
Krtyakalpatam (on Moksa), Apararka and others; Lingal. 8 
Vayu, chap. 10-15, Visnu VI. 7 (which closely follows the Y. S* 
in thought and phraseology), Visoudharmottara m. 280-284! 
Skanda ( Elasikhanda, chap. 41 ). 


and Western Psychology’ 
(Oxford Um. Press, 1934 ) observes ‘I am convinced that the 
ideas on which Yoga is based are universally true for mankind 
and that we ham in the Yoga-sutras a body of material which 
we could investigate and use with infinite advantage (p. 244) 
My plea is than that Yoga as followed in the East is a practical 
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The last chapter in Dr. Behanan’a hook on ‘ Yoga, a soientifio 
evaluation’ is interesting and important. He makes an appraisal 
of several aspects of Ypga by means of experiments which he 
carried out on himself after spending one year under the 
guidance of Swami Kuvalayanand of Lonavla and after he had 
three years of experience in Yogic breathing. It is not possible 
for reasons of apace to give here a summary of his appraisal of 
several aspects of Yoga but reference may be made to a few of 
his findings. Ha finds that by yogic practices the mind is turned 
inward and detached from the external world (p, 232), it seems 
to him very probable that the pranayamio breathing induces a 
state of relaxation, thereby inducing the mind to take an inward 
course (p. 234), that taking normal breathing as a basis of 
comparison it was found that oxygen consumption ineraaBad 
24. S per cent in Ujjayl, 18. 5 per cent in biiosfo tVcu and 12 pet 
cent in Kapalabhsti ; that the nasal gaze in a meditative posture 
is an aid to chocking the wandering propensities of the mind 
(p. 242), that Yogic practices lead to an emotional stability and 
that watching at close range for a year the daily lives of more 
than half a dozen practitioners of yoga Dr. Behanan concluded 
that they were the happiest personalities that he had known and 
that their serenity was contagious (p, 245 ). 


Dr. P. A. Sorokin of the Harvard University, one of the 
greatest living sociologists, contributes a very valuable paper 
on ‘Yoga and man’s transfiguration’ to the Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan’s Journal for November 1958 (pp. 111-120), the very 
first sentence of which opens with the words ‘The methods and 
teohnigues of the yoga, particularly those of the Ksjayoga, 
contain in themselves nearly all the sound techniques of modern 
psycho-analysis, psychotherapy, psycho-drama, moral education, 
and education of character.’ 


That a person engaged in Yoga practices is succeeding in 
reaching higher and higher spiritual levels is shown by the 
appearance of certain traits in himself. The Sv. Up. states that 
the first favourable signs of the working of Yoga are: lightness 
or agility of body, health, freedom from desires, brightness of 
complexion, fineness of voice, pleasant bodily odour, passing 
only a small quantity of urine or excreta. Almost the same 
verse occurs in the Vayu «« and the Markandeya Puranas and 


( Conitnutd o» next pase ) 



Signs of tlie approach of siddhis 

Markandeya further says ‘people come* to like the yogin and 
sing praises of his qualities kehind his back and all animals are 
not afraid of him ; he is not affected by severe cold or heat and 
is not afraid of others; these show that siddhi in Toga is 
approaching’ The Vayupurana adds ‘if the practitioner of 
Yoga sees the earth or his body as if on fire and if he sees him- 
self entering the elements ( or all beings } he should understand 
that sncoess in Yoga is near.’ 


The Markandeya-pnrana ( chap. 38 verso 26 ) and the Visnu- 
purana II. 13 describe at some length yogicarya ( i, e. behaviour 
or conduct of a yogin). It is not possible to set out all that is 
said in these chapters but two striking verses are rendered here. 
The Markandeya says ‘ honour and disrespect cause pleasure 
and distress to man ( in general ), but these two have the reverse 
effect and serve to produce perfection in the yogin; these two 
ate called poison and neotar respectively ; disrespect is nectar 
for the yogin and honour is terrible poison.’ The Visnupurana 
emphasizes that a yogin should so act that people will disrespect 
him and would not seek his company. The Manusmrti ( in 
38-85 ) enlarges upon the duties of sannySsins, many of 
which am applicable to yogins. In VL 65 Manu calls upon the 
sannyasin to ponder by means of Toga over the subtleness of 
the Highest Self and in VI. 73 Manu advises the ascetic to 
practise dhyanayoga. The Yajnavalkyasmrti also (in HI. 
56-67 ) prescribes the duties of sannyasins, one of which (in 
verse 64 ) is the same as Manu VI. 73. 


P^vides that a man is said to be a 
y g n by those woo know the pro cedure and ordinances of Yoga, 
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when he curbs the senses by his mind and makes the mind 
itself firm by his intellect and he becomes unmoved ( by objects of 
sense) as if ho were a stone, is unshakable like a tree-trunk, strong 
and motionless like a mountain. The wise call a man yukta 
(a yogin), when he neither hears, nor smells fragrance, nor 
tastes nor sees, nor touches and when his mind does not form 
( ever changing ) ideas, when he does not regard anything as his 
own, when he does not cognise (external objects) as if he were a 
log of wood and when he can be said to have recovered the 
original real nature (of the Self). The Devaladharmasutra 
provides that all beings come under bondage owing to ahaiilcara 
( egoism that one will do this or that ) and mamatva (regarding 
transient things as owned by oneself ) but he who is free from 
these becomes liberated.^^® 

Through centuries Sannyasins and Yogins have been paid 
the highest honours in India. Special emphasis is laid on 
inviting a Yogin at a ^raddha and it is said by some authorities 
that a single yogin is equal to hundreds and thousands of 
brahmanas. Vide H. of Dh. Vol. IV. pp, 388, 398-399 for 
original authorities. In cases of doubt as to what the proper 
conduct or Dharma is in a set of circumstances, the matter was 
left to be decided by & parisad (an assembly) of ton learned 
brahmanas or at least three, but even one may constitute a 
parisad, provided ho is learned in Veda and knows Pharma 
(vide Manu 231. 108-113). But Yaj. I. 9 and others say that 
four persons knowing the Veda and Dharmatastra or three of 
the same typo or even one who is the best among knowors of 

spiritual matters (ascetics) may constitute a parisad and what 

he declares would be the right course of conduct. Vide H. of 
Dh, VoL IL 909 for texts on this point. The Bhagavad-gita 
says ‘the yogin (who is a real karmayogin surrendering the 
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fruits of his actions to God) is superior to persons practising 
tapas (such as fasts or following Hathayoga) and superior even 
to those who have mastered philosophical knowledge (like that 
of SSnkhya) and he is superior to those who are performers of 
Vedic rites (leading to starga ); therefore, 0 Arjuna ! he a yogin, 
that does acts (hacause it is his duty to do so and who does not 
hanker afer the fruits of those actions). 

Mann (XII, 83) states ‘study of the Veda, tapas, true 
knowledge (about brahma), restraint of the sense organs, ahtmsa, 
attending on one’s guru-these are the highest means of nthsreyasa 
( i, e. moksa ). Then verse 85 proceeds ‘ of all these six means 
true knowledge of the Self is the highest, it is at the head of all 
vidyas (lores), since immortality (moksa ) is obtained by means 
of it. 


The highest value is attached to Yoga as an integral 
part of Vedanta by the Yaj'fiavalkyasmrti when it states that 
realization of the Self by means of Yoga is the highest Dharma. 
Then the same Smrti provides^"® ‘study of the Veda, perform- 
ance of sacrifices, brahmacarya (sexual purity), tapas and dama 
(restraint of senses ), faith, fasting and freedom &om attach- 
ment to wojldly objects ; these are the causes of securing know- 
ledge of the Atman.’ It should be noticed that some of these 
fall under yama, niyama and pi cUyahSi a. The Daksasmrti avers 
even the country, where a yogin, who has profound know- 
ledge of yoga and who is given to dhydna, becomes holy ; what 
need is there to say about his relatives ( i. e, they will certainly 

hepure). ^ 


The Yogasutras are dlfhcult and do not give complete 
explanations of the several stages of Yogio practices. They are 
m the nature of brief notes or hints that are calculated to rouse 
the curiosity of the hearer or reader and induce him to go to 
a competent teacher and learn Yoga practices. A few examples 
may be cited Y & II 50 refers to three kinds of PranaySmas, 
mentions a fourth (babyabbyantaravisayaksepl 
cah^hah) There is no further explanation of this 4th variety. 

iu- ^ ^®*®“33li lumps together siddhis arising from janma 

osadhi, mantra, tapas and samsdhi There is a Lt msZos 

2399. I. 8. 

-Ml - ^ ^ '*■ *“ P- 918 above 
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between a siddhi due to a drag and siddhis due to samadhi 
PataEjali says that Om is the symbol of Isvara and that repeti- 
tion thereof and reflection on its meaning is a means of attain- 
ms^ekagtata, but there is no explanation why Om is expressiv 
of Idvara nor is any reference made to the Upanisads &o, abou 
the importance of Om or how japa is to be performed. This is 
probably due to the agelong tradition that spiritual knowledge 
should be kept secret, should not be taught to all and sundry, 
but only to a disciple possessing certain qualifications. Already 
on pp. 1071—72 notes 1733, 1734 it has been shown from a few 
TTpanisad quotations how esoteric knowledge was imparted only 
by a guru to a disciple In the dialogue of Yajnavalkya and 
Artabhaga (Br. Up. Ill 2. 13), when the latter asked, after 
saying ‘after a man's death his speech enters fire, his breath 
enters into wind, his eye into the sun, his body into the earth* 
‘ where does then the man remain ? ’ Yajnavalkya replied 
take my hand, on this matter we two alone must come to some 
understanding, but not here in the midst of company.’ Then the 
two went aside and conferred with one another. That shows that 
the knowledge about what happens after death was not held to be 
a matter proper for being discussed in an assembly of people. The 
Ofaandogya Up. (111.11,5) states ‘therefore a father may tell 
that doctrine of Brahma to his eldest son or to a worthy pupil 
but not to anyone else even if the latter gave him this earth girt 
by waters (seas) and full of wealth, for this doctrine is worth 
more than that The Br. Up. VI. 3, 12 provides ‘ one should not 
speak of it (brahma doctrine) to one who is not bis son or 
pupil’; vide Sv. Up, VI. 22, MaitrayanI Up. VI, 29 for similar 
words. The Santiparva in a chapter dealing with spiritual 
knowledge provides that it should be imparted to one's dear son 
and an obedient disciple, but not to one whose mind is not 
quiescent nor controlled, nor one who is jealous or crooked or a 
backbiter or a logic-chopper.**® H.Y. P. states *a Yogin desirous 
of attaining siddhi should keep the knowledge of Hatha as 
highly secret; it becomes potent if kept secret, but becomes 
impotent if exposed to all; one should practise yoga alone in 
the way expounded by the guru’.**® This applied in ancient 


e au? W • 246 16-18 (Ch ed) The words 

f seem to be an echo of the verse quoted in the 11. 4 


5 § ... ^ ^ 

2403. tR nicvt 'flfhriT < mfs'^war apnr a 

qthiR i a rii i a. vl- i i®- 
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times not only to esoteric knowledge but to other scholastic 
studies. The Nirukta (H 3) says that it (Nirukta ) should not 
be taught to one who does not know grammar, nor to one who 
does not approach (the guru) for knowledge or who is not aware 
of the importance of the sastra, since an ignorant person always 
bears ill-will to knowledge ; and the IJirukta quotes (11. 4) four 
verses ( called Vidyasukta ) on this matter. In the Bhagavad- 
gita Krsna frequently emphasizes that the knowledge of Bhakti- 
yoga is a sovereign secret { tX, 2), in XVII, 63 the knowledge 
conveyed to Arjuna is stated to be more secret than all secrets 
and in XVIII. 64-^5 Krsna asks Arjuna to listen to the most 
secret words of his viz. ‘ fix they mind on Me, be my devotee, 
offer sacrifice to me, prostrate thyself before me; thou shalt 
come to me; I promise to thee truly as thou art dear tome’. 
This last is repeated from IX 34. At the end of chap, XV it is 
said * O blameless one ! this most secret doctrine has been ex- 
pounded by me to you’. 


Whether the path of Yoga is desirable or feasible in its 
entirety cannot be debated here. But there have been great men 
in India for thousands of years who have trodden the path of 
Yoga that lad to the desired goal of freedom of the self from 
amdya and the bondage of birth and death by means of Yoga. 
Even as early as the Santiparva ( chap. 289, cr. ed, verses 50 and 
54), the path of yoga is said to be very difficult and that it is 
easy to stay on the sharp edges of razors, but that those whose 
souls are not purified would find it difficult and painful to 
TOntmually practise Dharanas. Kalidasa so finely describes in 
the 8th canto of the Raghuvamsa ( verses 16-24) how Yoga was 
practised by king Raghu. Kalidasa refers (in VIH, 16) to 
ami fiiya as the goal of the ascetic Raghu as contrasted with 
mahodatja{ablmdayaatbhoga), both words occurring in Y. S. 

^ - ^^Pgapavargartham drsyam), mentions 

mastt^ “ practice and Consequent 

maste^ over the five pranas (in Baghu Vm. 19, Y S 11.45 
•samadhisiddhirlsvara-pranidhanat), mastery over thj toee 
gunas that constitute prakrti (Baghu VII. 21 , Y S 111 48 
mentions ’pradhanajaya). Yogavidbi as a mea;s of 
inadarsaiia (Raghu Vin. 22, Yaj smrti I. 8 quoted in nre SS 

2404, Vide the Gospel of Alarfc IV. ll and 33-34 where Christ is d 

- diso-iples. hat onl, fa parah,:: 
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Kajayoga bolds tho eupremo goal to be liberation from 
Nature (prakrti) or MS.yS. ot tlic Advaita) and its altitude 
towards the world of senses and our empirical life is that of 
shunning these, Mukti moans absorption into brahma for the 
Vedantist or Kaivalya ( isolation of tho Individual self from the 
bonds of birth and death and from prakrti according to pure 
Yoga). For the vast majority of men and women the path and 
final goal of Pstafijala Yoga or of the Advaita Vedjnta are 
almost inaccessible and unattainable, as tho Giti itself slalos 
(All. 5) '• Those whose mind is set on the TJnmanifostod 
encounter greater difficulties (than those who worship a personal 
God ), since tho goal of tho unmanifostod is hard to reach by 
embodied beings The path of Karmayoga ( performing gpod 
deeds and acts proscribed by Sastra without hankering for 
rewards ) and Bhaldiyoga ( wherein there is deep devotion to God 
and self-surrender) appear to be more suitable and practical for 
ordinary human beings. Tho Gita in chap. XIH, (verses 13-17) 
contains one of tho best descriptions of God as transcendent and 
immanent and verse 18 adds that tho devotee of God who under- 
stands this reaches God, 


Many readers familiar with Shri Aurobindo’s at 

Pondicherry and his voluminous writings might express Furprho 
at the present author's non-mention ( in what precedes ) of Sbn 
Aurobindo (who is called MahSyogl by Ins disciples and 
admirers) in this section on Yoga and its influence on Dhorma- 
feastra. But tho reasons are obvious. In the first place, Shri 
Aurobindo says hardly anything about Dbarmasastra in 
to Yoga. In the 2nd place, Shri Aurobindo admits that ho heo 
‘no touch from a guru ’, that ho got an inner touch and practiFoa 
Yoga, that he got some help from Mr, Lolo of Gwalior, that wh 
he came to Pondicherry ho got from within a programme for hi 
Mjnu, that he could not make much progross as to the help to 
be given to others and that when tho Mother ( Mira Bicha J 
came to the osrarna in 1920 he found with , 

of helping others. In the next place, „ 

teachings of a galaxy of Sanskrit wri ors on ^ oga, vi^ 
vogin must shun women (vide p. 1421 and nolo ™ " 

biographer Mr, Diwakar slates that tho Aurobindo . 'j 

founded on 24tli Novomhor 1926, that the was 

fomorf enl off .11 oontocls o.o.pl Vb™«^ 

In this, ho strikes an entirely new lino and appears m 
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men like the present author to have diverged far from the well 
trodden path of ancient Yoga and become like one described in 
the well-known words (‘Murarestrtiyah panthah’). Shri 
A.urobindo is a mystic, the sKperienoes of mystics are 
peculiar and their own, ordinary words and modes of speech fail 
to communicate them to those that cannot claim to have ever 
shared such experiences. Aurobindo became a recluse from 
November 1926 to his Mahasamadhi on 5th December 1950 and 
gave darsana^^ only on four days in the year viz. 15th August 
(his hirth data), 24th November (day of victory for him ), 21st 
February ( the birth date of the Mother ) and 24th April the day 
of the Mother’s coming to the Ashrama ( vide Mr. Diwakar’s ‘ life 
of MahayogI’ p. 265). For forty years Aurobindo lived in 
Pondicherry. His Ashram became a centre of the gospel of 
integrated Toga and a home for those who sought real life and 
light, a place of pilgrimage for men and women attracted by 
his teachings. 


On 15th August 1947 when India attained Independence 
(which happened to be the date of Aurobindo’s birth) he issued 
a long statement referring to the dreams of his youth, which he 
thought were arriving at fruition or were on their way to 
achievement. He stated 'the first of these dreams was a revolu- 
tionary movement which would create a free and united India. 
Another dream was the resmgenoe and liberation of the peoples 
of Asia and her return to her great role in the progress of human 
oivm^tion. The third dream was a world union forming the 
^ter basis of a fairer, brighter and nobler life for aU mankind 
A catastrophe may intervene and interrupt or destroy what is 
being done ; but even then the final result is sure. For unifica- 


w ‘o give an accurate definition o{ 'mysticism’ 

\V. R. Inp in his work ' Christian Mysticism ’ publishes 26 definitions of 
the word in an Appendix. JamesH. Leuba defines it as folLs.-'^Sicism 
fhronffh”ih * e*penence taken by the expenencer to be a contact ( not 
'““sdiete or intuitive) or union of the self Lh 
VZ" ■Svloio" “ Absolute or other- 

recent JorSfiSL Paul. 1929). In a 

1957) says • Mysticism is the reahraC of unay t !« ) iTi 
and examines Chan Tin VI o u it h , ” and translates 

Ihclic note on sibal 'obtaini^ ^ \ . >'Inminating and sympa- 

Gandhi and Shn Auroh.ndo mefnsTJ Z 
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tion is a necessity of Mature, an inevitable movement, Another 
dream, the spiritual gift of India to the world, has already 
begun; India's spirituality is entering Europe and America in 
an ever-increasing measure. The final dream was a step in 
evolution which would raise man to a higher and larger con- 
sciousness and begin the solution of the problems which have 
perplexed and vexed him since he began to think and to dream 
of individual perfection and a perfect society. Here too, if the 
evolution is to take place, since it must proceed through a 
growth of the spirit and the inner consciousness, the initiative 
can come from India and, although the scope must be universal, 
the central movement may be hers’. 

These emotional and eloquent words are flattering to the 
pride of all Indian people, but it is possible that, bearing in 
mind that the whole of India was mostly under the heel of 


ruthless or exploiting conquerors for over seven hundred years 
from the I3th century A. D. { except for some parts and for brief 
periods as under the Vijayanagar Empire or under the Marathss 
for about 150 years and for about 50 years under Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh in Panjab ) these proud assertions of Aurobindo 
are likely to bring derisive smiles on the faces of many non- 
Indian readers. It is for discerning Indian readers to judge 
whether any of the dreams of Shri Aurobindo ( except the first 
about**” Independence) are on the way to achievement or 
realization, whether during the last fourteen years after Independ- 
ence India has progressed in the way of spirituality among men 
in general, whether there is any likelihood of there being a 
union of peoples and nations in the near future or whether tUe 
world is on the brink of a precipice. 


Shri Aurobindo had set his heart on the unity of the human 
race by an inner oneness and purpose and not by an external 
association of interests; for ’24 years he completely withdrew 
from the outer world and gave darsana only on four days in luo 
year What efiforts he made for the inner oneness of the human 

race except by his writings is not clear and nor does it appear 

that in the' community of men and women that gathered under 
Sfi rderlin and influence at Pondicherry any on e 

2407. There bas been no ‘Umted India* after The 

country was part.t.oned and Pakistan came mla being as a sepa 
.a. been a source «t irritation 

aSikb to be round m Wes. PeUs.an 
sayrMr. V. P. Menon in ■ Transfer ol Power in India on p. 43 
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a pie-eminent position and energetically and fruitfully pursued 
the path marked by the Master and carries on the work that the 
master dreamt of and left unattempted and unfinished. Pass- 
ages quoted from his letters by Shri Diwakar ( on p. 258 ) clarify 
what visions he had ‘ there will he first a race representing the 
superniind as man represents the mind’, ‘ in what 1 am trying 
to do the spiritual realization is the first necessity, but it cannot 
be complete without an outer realisation also in life, in men in 
this world, spiritual consciousness within but also spiritual life 
without*. About his Sadhaua he says 'I began my Yoga in 
1904 My Sadhaua was not founded upon hooks bat upon 

personal experiences that crowded on me from within It is 

a fact that I was hearing constantly the voice of Vivekananda 
speaking to me for a fortnight in the Jail* (p, 131 of Mr. 
Diwakar’s book). 


In a letter to his brother Barindra dated 7th April 1920 
which is set out in full on pp 309-314 in the work ' Shri Auro- 
bindo on himself and on the Mother’ (1953), Aurobindo asserts 
‘the main defect in the old Yogas consisted in the fact that they 
knew mind and intelligence and the Atman; they used to be 
satisfied with spiritual experience on the mental level ; but the 
mind is capable of only partial knowledge and it can comprehend 
only parts and not the whole. The mind can know the infinite 
and the total reality only through Samadhi, Moksha or ITirvana 
and by no other means. Of course, some people do attain this 
kind of Moksha which may be said to be a blind alley. But 
xohat zs tfie H^e of ,{ ? But what the Bhagwan intends to do 
with man is to enable him to realize God in life, in the in- 

inTifef ^ the TOlfective society ( to manifest God 

in life). The oH systems of Toga could not bring about a 
synthesis or unity between spirituality and life; they disposed of 

ilia remit is vitality and vigour in life have been sapped and 

^ passage Aurobindo tries to bring 

out the distinction between his integral Yoga and the Yoga ot 
ancient and medieval Indians. There is hardly anXing^ 
new in his theo^ of Yoga. The Gita also says the 
ajnanenavrfcam fGn^ v $ /. rj same in 

m 24-25, 11%, S s. J ix’2? 

emphasize that disinterested work is worship of d 

shonld have brought into being an organLd^dv 
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word Maya at all nor did it oay that the world was a play of God, 
It was the Vedanta-sutra Hi, 33 ( lokavat-tu lllakairalyam ) 
that said so by way of repelling an objection. In the Pstafijala 
yoga ISyara has nothing to do with the creation of the world 
(vide above pp. l403'*-3 ) but it speaks of aoidua by which the 
individual self is enmeshed (Y, S, 11. 3-5 and 34) and not God 
or the Supreme Self, Besides one is tempted to echo the guesMon 
of Aurobindo himself * What is the use of integral Yoga, mind, 
overmind and supermind ? ' Can anybody point out even half a 
dozen men and disciples of Aurobindo who have devoted all 
their energies to the regeneration of the country and of the 
human race on his lines ? The position of the Ashram itself is 
rather vague; anomalous and undefined. But it is unnecessary 
to say in this work anything further about it, 2 ®® 


The writings of Shri Aurobindo are numerous and 
voluminous. For a list of his writings along with a few other 
works, vide the Bibliography ( pp. 367-369 ) given by Shri 
Dlwaksr at the end of his work * MahayogI ’, The present author 
has read only the following works of Shri Aurobindo ‘Yoga and 
its objects' (1938, a brief work in which ‘adhyStma Yoga’ is 
said to be higher than Hathayoga and Bsjayoga); 'The Mother' 
(1937), ‘Essays on the Gita (5th ed, of 1949), ‘The Synthesis of 
Yoga’ (1948) which attempts to show that all three paths, vis, 
of knowledge (JnSnayoga), of Devotion (Bhaktiyoga) and of 
Divine works ( Earmayoga ) can be integrated; 'the problem of 
Rebirth’ (published by the Aurobindo Ashram in 1953 after his 
passing away); ‘Foundations of Indian culture' 
brought together in one volume, revised by Shri Aurobindo/, 
New York, 1953; Aurobiudo's Magnum Opus is ‘Life Divine 
(originally in three volumes, now available in one of 1373 pages, 
published by the Aurobindo .International University Centro, 
Pondicherry 1955). The present author has read only the tus 

volume of this last work. Men of ordinary intelligence 1 Jo th 
present writer find this philosophical work not easy to read, an 
Lofton at a loss to find out, in the flood of high soundj 
phr ases used by Shri Anrohindo concerning the mind, ova™ — 

2408. I have to acknowledge my oWIgatlons to °ivef- 

Anrobtndc. one by G. H. 

sity) published xn 1949 and' Lakar and published hy 

ofAaroblndo) xvr.Uon by Shtx R J ,„t„es(ine 

Bbarau-ya Vidya Bbavan lo Bombay. ® ccatro at Poadichewr 

published by the Aurobindo I®*-™®*'®”®' ,agS3) 
called 'Sri Aurobindo 00 himself and on the Mother (IS) 
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supermind, his precise meaning. Only one sentence is cited 
here for sample (from p, 345 of the big one volume edition); 
‘ Overmind, intuition, even supermind not only must he 
principles inherent and involved in the Inconscience from which 
we arise in the evolution and inevitably destined to evolve, but 
are secretly present, occult actively with flashes of intuitive 
emergence in the cosmic activity of mind, life and matter.’ The 
present author regards the book 'Foundations of Indian culture’ 
as the best of the works of Shri Aurobindo which he has read. 
Prof. R. D. Ranade in his Lectures on ‘ Bhagavadglts as a 
philosophy of God Realization’ (Nagpur, 1959 pp 163-176) 
submits to examination Aurobindo’s ‘ Rssays on the Gita ’ and 
disagrees with him on some points. While these pages were 
passing through the press the present writer received a copy of 
Integral Philosophy of Aurobindo ’, a symposium edited by Dr. 
Haridas Chaudhuri and Dr. Frederic Spiegelberg ( and published 
by Allen and IJnwin, 1960 ), which contains 30 papers written 
by Indian and Western scholars on the Philosophy of Aurobindo, 
p. defining the essence of integral Yoga and p. 44 
distinguishes between ‘mind’ and ‘supermind’ (of Aurobindo’s 
philosophy). 



CHAPTER XXXIII 


Tarka and Dharmasistra 

Tbo Yfijfmvalkyasmtti (1. 3) montions Nyaya ( logic I*!*” as 
Olio of tbo fourtoon vidyas and as ono of tbo moans of knowing 
wbat Dharma is. Hyayu is rondorod as ‘tarkavidya’ by the 
itaksara on Yaj. and tbo Mit. statos that tbo fourtoon vidyas 
aro tbo fietu (moans) of (knowing) dbarma. 

Both tbo Nyayasutra and tbo Vaisosikasutra of Eanada 
postulate that ‘nilisroyasa’ follows from tbo correct knowledge 
of tbo categories of tbo two darSanas. '*** 

Ono of tbo oarlioat ooourronces of tbo word fa/ ha is in the 
Katbopanisad*^” wboro it is doclarod ‘ This knowledge ( about 
tbo Self ) cannot bo obtained by (more) ratiocination' and the 
previous verso states that tbe Self is subtler than tbe subtlest 
and not capable of being understood by mere inference or 
reasoning. Tbo word ' mantavyah ’ in tbo passage ‘ Atina vS 
aro drastavyah srotavyo mantavyo’ (in Br. Up. n. 4. 5 and 
IV. 5. 6) is bold by tbo objector (in bbasya on V. S. 1. 1. 3) and 
also by SankarficSrya as referring to tarha on V. S.H. 1. 4. Tarka 
is accepted as an anga of Yoga in tbe Maitrayanl Up. (vide 
note 2337 above ), which further quotes a passage stating that 
by tbe control of speech, mind and prana one apprehends hrah/mn 


2409. SomoworUs read the verse as ' Pnrana-tarka-mimamsa ' , Vide 
note 1337 for the verse. 

2410. amitfl rvUfVRvm’ ' w 

!■ 1 2 and 4. 

nra3nu%i «gi^vuuu r -«i ragni^'nggr«n^t 

I 1. 1 The word occurs in (along sutra) inin" ^ 

rft'fitR3‘rinri^ II. 14 and III. 2. 

in ntev on ^ ^ II. 1. 6. The ™ t 

' is an irregular form for suaOTl 

srdlrr ) or for swrlv ( from ^ with sat ) 

2412. srni^raica'ura: ' ws: «tosw 
wgt traw mivrii t S^Tf- ’J'f* 
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withtheMpoftaika The Gautamadhatmasutra^"^ remarks 
‘ tarka is the means for securing justice ( among contending 
parties)’. One of the replies given by Yudhisthira to the 
Yaksa guarding a lake is ‘ ratiocination is unstable ( leads to no 
certain conclusions ), the Vedio tests differ ( among themselves ), 
there is no single sage whose opinion is held authoritative (by 
people or other sages ) ; the essence of Dharma is placed in a cave 
( i. e is enveloped in darkness and cannot be seen clearly ), that 
is the path (to he followed) by which the majority of people 
proceed This appears to make man in the mass the ultimate 
tribunal on all questions of value. In its peroration at the end, 
the Manusmiti observes ‘one who desires to secure the pure 
Dharma must know well the three viz. direct perception (or 
experience ), inference, and Ssstra based on various traditions ; 
none but that man who considers the sayings of sages ( i. e. the 
Veda), the instruction on Dharma (contained in the Smrtis) 
with the help of reasoning that does not ( directly) conflict with 
Veda and sastras knows what Dharma is’.^^^ This is the 
position of most orthodox Sanskrit writers about Tarka, Their 
reasoning appears to have been this. If one were to rely on 
mere reason, the result would be uncertainty and anarchy. 
Every theorist states that his system is based on reason ; but the 
answers arrived at on the basis of reason as to questions of vital 
importance to ordinary men are bewilderingly different. Thinkers 
brought up in different environments and of different experiences 
have different logics and propound even different moral laws. 
Whom should an ordinary man follow ? The Vedas and Smrtis 


550^ (thisisj^ m mcv on^.^ 11 1.4), to thKlhewnra 

The following sentouce in the mev cites three examples of infere- 
Pees not opposed to srutt. 


n 23I24. varoim mnlg;! n. 


2415. a^rsii;as:l . ip^. 1 313 . ny (Chttrashala ed whol,. 

serse ^ a. 20^ Some mss read The suto “ 


an 



06, r?licd upon by in *neh on ^ g, ii. j. jj 
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embody tbo jjrinoiplos of conduct in all spboros of life arrived at 
by ominont and boUIobb sagos during tbo course of thousands of 
years i o, iboy omlxjdy tbo cxporioncoB and tbo roasonings of 
numerous wiso mon. Thoroforo, if a modern man says that 
reason loads him to hold opinions opposed to the Veda, most 
pooplo are not prepared to accept a single man's opinion pitted 
against the views of numerous ancient sagos. This point need 
not bo olaboratod further. On many important queations viz, 
whothor there is God or a Supremo Intolligonce guiding the 
univorso, or whothor thoro is an individual self, or what the 
future of a man when ho dies is, the wisest among mon have given 
widely differing answers On such questions final answers 
acceptable to all or most people cannot bo given by reason alone. 
Though tbo orthodox position is as stated above, it has been 
shown above ( o. g. on pp. 1267-1269 ) how Vedic practices havs 
boon discarded by tbo weight of popular opinion from time to 
time. It is laid down by Smrti writers themselves that blindly 
following tbo words of Sastra would load to loss of Dharma and 
that in case of conflict between two Smrtis Toasoning should he 
roBorled to and popular opinions and practices should be con- 
sidered. Vide H. of Dh, voL III, pp. 866-868 for this. The 
Mababharata enjoins 'one should not try to solve incompro- 
hoDsiblo matters by ratiocination,’ In the dialogue between the 
famished sago Vitvamitra (who desired to eat the tail of a dog) 
and a oSndala the great Epic winds up by saying ‘ therefore a 
learned man whose soul is pure should act after relying on his 
intelligence in the matter of deciding what Pharma and 
adharma aro’.*^*'' It should not bo supposed that Sankaracarya 
and other great Indian writers wanted to throw reasoning over- 
board altogether. What they emphasized was that mere reason- 
ing of one or more men should not as a rule be followed if the 


2417, Pascal quoted in “This 1 believe* edited by E. P Morgan 
(London, 1953 ) on p. 60 soys ‘The heart bas its reasons which reason docs 
not understand,' 


s. 12. q. by as on l|. ^ II 1.6. First half on^ 

q. by on q. II 1. 6, This also occurs in 113. 6, «nr (3nig 

3 12), the first half in H. 13. 7-8- reads 

‘some read nw^lor wonid mean material cause ' Tbe nm 

( Anan ed. ) reads .. uiSw thus reversing the position 


' adopted by others, ^ _ 

‘ 2419. 
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conclusions arrived at by reasoning are in direct conflict with 
Vedic and smrti texts. Sankaracarya clearly states his position 
onV S n. 1. 1. and 11.^“® Beliefs (such as those of Jains and 
Buddhists) were held to be heterodox, because they did not 
acknowledge the authority of the Veda and the sacred tradition, 
though they often observed Hindu practices and married with 
Hindus ; but within this limit there lyas room enough for an 
enormous and bewildering variety of convictions, rites and, 
practices that claimed to be orthodox. This may be illustrated 
by the attitude of some IJpanisads E’er example, the Mundaka 
Up, (1 1. 4-5 ) speaks of two vidyas, para and apara, includes 
under apara the four Vedas and the six angas andjpara (highest) 
vtdya is that by which the imperishable brahman is attained. In 
the CSian Up (VH. 1,1-5) when Natada approached Sanat* 
kumara for instruction, the former recounted what he had 
already learnt viz. the four Vedas, Itihasapurana and other 
lores ; then Sanatkumara tells him that all that he has studied 
is mere name and then explains what is better than aU those. 
Mundaka (1.2 7) condemns yajnas as leaky vessels. Tt is 
extremely surprising that the Ohan. Up. in 1. 12, 2-5 compares the 
procedure of the five priests and the sacrificer touching each 
other and creeping from the sadas towards the oatvSla where' 
the Bahispavamana chant is to be sung with a procession of dogs, 
each dog holding the tail of the preceding dog in his mouth. " 
Vida for the creeping of priests noiselessly and silently Tandya 
Brahmana VI. 7. 9-12 and Ap. Srauta-sutra SH, 17. 1-4 and H 
of DkvolHpp.1166 and 1169. Though this is so. the Upal 
nisads are called Vedanta, are looked upon as orthodox and as 
the hig^st end of the Vedic religion and literature. Moat 
ancient Upanisads, however, quote Vedic Samhita texts as autho- 
Br. Up. 1. 4. 10 and Ait. Up, H. 5 quote Re: 

S I 116^ 12 1 . Br. Up. a 5. 16-17 qu^te 

^ and Br. Up H. 5. 19 cites Rg VI, 

4i. 18 ; Katha W 9 m the same as Atharvaveda X 8. 16 Prasna ' 
I. 11 IS quoted from Rg. I. 164.12. The Mundaka IH2 lo' 


smvaait; I on ^ n, i_ xj. ^ ^ 
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provides tliat bralamavidyS is to be expounded to Srotriyaa (tbose 
wbobavo studied tlie Veda). Herein the Upanisads lely upon 
tbe principle of adbikarabboda 

One of the oldest pbilosopbical problems is Authority and 
Beason or to put it in different words, Faith and Season and 
there has been throughout the ages a constant struggle between 
these two. Most men want to rely on soma authority, on some 
one deemed higher than themselves. For vast numbers of people 
this authority or the something greater than themselves is Eeve- 
lation and God, They have neither the leisure nor the inclina- 
tion nor the intellectual ability to think for themselves rationally 
on such abstruse questions as the existence of God or an in- 
dividual self, free will and determinism, the general principles 
of conduct, the final destiny of men after physical death &c. 
In sociological matters human judgement is often warped by 
prevailing dogmas and prejudices; on questions which are 
deemed to be religious ( and in India the field of matters deemed 
to bo religious has always been very extensive) a frank discus- 
sion is almost impossible without creating anger and rancour. 
Several ethical questions such as divorce and birth control 
often assume the position of religious dogmas and when openly 
discussed create great heat. In several so-called democracies 
of the present day rational discussion comes last and vital 
questions are determined by party loyalties or by personality 
cults or by lust for power and self-aggrandisement, it should 
not be supposed that ancient and medieval India had no ration- 
alists nor atheists. As a matter of fact there 
rationalists. Vide the present author’s note 875 pp. 358-5&S 
in H of Dh. Vol. H, Vol. HI. pp. 46-47 note 57 on Lokayatas 
and their views, «« and pp, 974-975 note 1596 above for 
rationalistic criticism of sacrifices, siraddhas &c._ Many ra^n- 
alists hold that there is no proof of the existence of w t 
they deny an individual soul, they deny immortality an 
the existence of any intelligence in the 
man’s, deny that there is any design or purpose in the J^nive 
and they believe that in all religions there is some ^th mmed 
with a great deal of error. The c ase of the rationalist i^ 

2421 , ,For Lokiyala or Laokayatika. vide the work 
(Cdoulta. and ed. of 1957) and pp IZ05-G note 195G above. 
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he should not ha called upon to prove that there is no Giod 
( which is a negative proposition ), that it is for theists to prove 
that God exists ( which is a positive proposition ) and that he is 
omnipotent and omniscient. They say that to attribute anger, 
love, pity to God is to implicitly negative Gtod’s omnipotence 
The problem of evil in the world is, according to rationalists, 
a great stumbling blook in accepting God as .good, kind, all- 
knowing and all-powerful. The rationalist might agree with 
the theist that man as an individual depends on something 
greater than himself that is able to give directions and to 
punish him for the disobedience of directions Por the rationa- 
list it is some kind of community or society in which men live 
and have their being that is greater than themselves This would 
be substituting the worship of the human community or of 
collective human power for the worship of God. What hiiinan 
community is to he in the place of God ? Is it to be the whole 
human race ( now having over two thousand million human 
beings ) or some big or small groups out of these ? There are 
now two well-defined blocks between whom there is a conflict 
^ ideological ends, viz. the communist blook represented by the 
n capitalistic block represented 

several other countries of Europe, and 
a third unorganized block of countries professing to have no 
alignment with anyone of the two blocks. 


In these days Communism is really a form of worship i, e. 

W warship of God. It may 

be conceded that probably the masses of the Eussian people are 
far better off in tbe matter of physical needs than they were in 
regime of the Tsars. The masses seem to ha7dZtion 
to Communism But that devotion is more apparent than 
real, baaed on the hope of quick gains or the fear of prompt 

education and the environment. The communists have an 
atoactive slogan in the words ‘Workers of the world I unite 
you have nothing to lose but your chains ’ Thnro a i ' 

proletariat. In return for uhvsWi i, • “6 

have had to bargain awaytvZfZt^^^^ 

themselves, freedom T^Sn 
foreigners, freedom to chSe their ocoupltL 

under Communism. Therefore, they posrtLwhl^ 

H. D 183 ' are the 
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saviours of common men and women throughout the world and 
they cannot he charged with aggression since they mean to 
liberate people from the bonds of capitalism or colonialism &c. 
Their creed is one of fanaticism, of intolerance or hatred of 
others. The only experiment of a godless society on a large 
scale was made by the Soniet, but it does not appear to outsiders 
to have been a happy or successful one. The universal exhibi- 
tion of portraits of great Soviet leaders (some of whom were 
declared by successor leaders to be no better than murderers)^*** 
proclaims the necessity of worship even in a godless soeiety. 
Dictators have nationalized not only all the means of the produc- 
tion of wealth but also all the labour in the country. They hare 
established themselves in the place of God and desire to have 
total control over the bodies and the minds ol all their snbiecls. 
The faith of the communists is that their country is a heaven on 
earth and one must accept their word for that without wanting 
to see for one self the real state of things. The Oommanists 
have their own special versions of history, economics and 
science. These one must not question. 


The followers of Judaism, Christianity and Mam (all 
believing in one God and one Book ) did not hesitate for centuries 
to inculcate their doctrines and practices by terrible persecutions 
and bloody wars. This spirit is very shocking to people brought 
up in Hinduism or Buddhism. If Rationalists substitute blocks 
of humanity or the leaders of such blocks for worship and 
authority, humanity itself would soon be wiped out. Conceding 
for argument that the existence of an omnipotent and omniscient 
Power cannot be proved to the satisfaction of the so-oalied 
rationalists, the present writer feels that it is for the good of iiws 
societies consisting of millions of common men and women that 
they believe in God and the individual Idost men are 
influenced to keep to the path of virtue and right by the too 
God. by the prickings of conscience (which is the inner 
implanted in man by God), by the fear of public 
fear of punishment at the hands o f the rulers of the State (vi g 

House. Lmbny. 1961 lor the present state o! morale .a China. 
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Santiparva quoted in H. of Dh. voL HI. p. 389 note 619 ). Those 
who reject the first of these would have to reject the 2nd also and 
would have to fall back upon hedonism ( the greatest pleasure 
for themselves) or the idea of greatest good of the greatest 
number or progress towards some ideal state of society painted 
by imagination. The pursuit of purely secular or worldly happi- 
ness is incompatible with the precepts and ideals of Hinduism 
and all higher religions. Bationalism accepts the postulates 
which science finds convenient and useful. Though these 
postulates work well up to certain limits, it must be said that 
those limits are very narrow. Science aims at establishing 
general rules or laws. Ikom those laws we know only the 
behaviour of nature and how man can utilize natural forces for 


realizing human aims, but science does not tell us what those 
aims ^ould be, it is amoral and not concerned with morals or 
spirituality, Nationalism appears to smother many experiences 
of the human mind which are beyond the present machinery of 
science. When the scientific method is adopted in social studies, 
there is little to show that it leads to increased wisdom about 


the values that should be pursued. Rationalism insists that all 
our beliefs ought ultimately to be based on tangible and definite 
grounds and that modern scientific method is the only reliable 
method for acquiring knowledge of all kinds. But there are 
sub-consoicus and non-rational impulses, beliefs and intuitions 
in men that are held by men to be truer or of a higher order 
than what is on the rationalistic level ( vide W. James’ ‘ Varieties 
of religious experience’ p. 74, ed. of 1920). It should be the 
endeavour of leaders of thought in each generation to find out 
what IS essential and vital in tradition { without believing in 
the infallibility of all traditions) and to present reasoned 
dogmas which, while retaining the essential elements of 
tradition, wiU meet the demands of modern thought and 
conditions and environment It is not . necessary to say 
tationalism For over two thousand 

rs’Xxorss. rsu-trs- 

rtW .toclil™ Mnlgijg 
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an image-worshipper, an agnoatoi, or atheist or an idealist philo- 
sopher holding ‘nirguna brahma' as the only reality, yet he 
may nevertheless be held to he a full Hindu, if ho conforms to 
the general attitude towards Veda and social usages. A more 
radical tolerance than what our people showed throughout the 
ages is almost unthinkable. Western writers while admitting 
great tolerance in religions views and practices harp often on 
the requirements about observing caste rules in matters of food, 
marriage etc. But caste is more a social institution than a 
religious one and therefore just as in Western countries there 
were rules of etiquette and observance ( such as the number 13 
and the regulations against working on Sabbath and against 
theatre going, card playing and physical exercise except walk- 
ing ) that had to be observed meticulously, in India caste rules 
had to be observed. Besides, even when caste rules w'ero broken 
the offender had in a meeting of the caste people to admit his 
mistake, to pay a fine to the caste or village temple and then 
was restored to all privileges of the caste. As the Christian 
churches were extremely intolerant of the slightest departure 
from religious views held at particular times, there arose in 
Europe the emphasis on rationalism and freedom to hold 
opinions. Government could effectively mould the opinions 
of its subjects by controlling education, by censorship of books 
and by inflicting severe penalties on those who expressed 
opinions opposed to those espoused by them. The Eoman 
Church prepared an Index of forbidden books and an Index 
expurgatorius (a list of passages to be expunged from books 
that were otherwise permitted). The first Index Librorum 
Prohibitorius in its latest edition (before 1949) contains DOOO 
titles. Lecky in his * History of the rise and influence of ration- 
alism in Europe’ points out to the extirpation of Christianity 
from Japan, of Protestantism from Spain, of the Huguenots 
from Franco, of ipost Catholics from England. The Jesuits 
acted on the principle that the end justifies the mea^ 

2423. Vide Lecky 's work, vol. II p. 5 for tlicso iDetnnces {ed. ol 1890). 
The Toleration Act ( 1089 ) in England expressly excluded Catholics and 
Xloitariaas from the hcncGts of the Act. In 1401 the EngUeli Parlltinicot 
passed the Statute for the burning of heretics which was not repealed until 
the Stuarts came back. Vide ' Conscience and Liberty ’ by Robert S W. 
Pollard (1940) pages 46-48, for harsh laws in force in England a little over 
one hundred years ago against noa-Conformlsls and Roman Calliollcc 

2424. Vide ' Rationalism inThcory and Practice ’ by Archibald Robert- 
son (pub. by Watts & Co.. 1954 ) p. 57 for the Jesuits, Vide p. SO of the 

(Conlmutd on nattpoCe ) 
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Their end was the ‘greater glory of God’, which meant to them 
the conversion of peoples and kingdoms to Roman Oatholicism. 
Their means included incitements to assassination and to war. 
It has been mentioned above (p. 483 ) how Galileo was per- 
secuted for espousing the Copernican theory in astronomy. I^ot 
much difference is made to religion whether the Sun revolves 
round the earth or the earth round the sun. In this connection 
it may be pointed out that Jjyabhata (born in 476 A. D. ) 
appears to have held the view that the stars did not revolve 


round the earth, but the latter revolved round itself and gave 
the illustration of a man sitting in a moving boat feeling that 
it is the stationary objects on the banks that rush past in the 
opposite direction. 2125 The Pancasiddhantika, (13. 6) of 
Varahamihira refers to this view and rejects it, not on the 
ground that it is opposed to the Veda, but on the ground that, 
if that view were correct, hawks and other birds flying high up 
in the sky would not be able to come back to their nests without 
fail He did not know that the atmosphere also goes with the 


earth. This was more than eleven hundred years before Galileo 
and there is nothing to show that Aryabhata suffered in the 
least for his views For Aryabhata’s view vide ‘ Aryabhatlyam ’ 
by W. E. Clark ( Chicago, 1930 ) p 64, As observed by Archibald 
Robertson the history of the Rationalist movement in Europe 
is to a very great extent the history of a fight for the tight to 
hold and propagate opinions unpopular for the time being and 
the growth of religious toleration in Europe has in fact gone 
hand in hand with the decay of traditional religious beliefs. 
R^son arrives at different conclusions on the same matter in 
different ages and even in the same age what appears reasonable 
0 one group or people is hold to be unreasonable by another 
people Vide Robert Bridges’ ‘Testament of Beauty’ Book I 
reasonable. Millions of people saw 
fruits faUing fmm tree tops to the earth, but it was only the 

intuition and logic of Newton that enabled him to formulate 
the laws of gravitation. lormujase 


( Conltnued from last page ) 

"" Anson Fausset 

I PP» H“12| Vflicrc thG ciutfaor s&vs tliaf 
v«} Utllc snstained or guided by the doctrines of orthodox ChristianTtrand 
that European civilisation of the last five hundred years is dfcg ^ 

’unm » snvufm, verse 9. asrmntfSr- 
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Poubt bas been and is a frequent and legitimate attitude 
of the mind as recognised by the Er. TTp. (I 5. 3 ) * Xamah 
sankalpo vioikitsa ^iraddha, asraddha, dhritir, adhritir brlr-dhlr- 
bblr-etyetat aarvam mana eva* (desire, fancy, doubt, faith, 
want of faith, steadiness, restlessness, shame, understanding, 
fear, all these are aspects of mind). Even the Egveda (H 12, 5) 
refers to doubters about Indra ( utem ahur-naisoatityenam ’), In 
the Katha Up. Haoiketas says “ when a man dies there is the 
doubt, some saying ‘he (the self) exists', others saying ‘he 
ceases to exist ” and prays to Yama to resolve that doubt for 
him as the third boon. 


Descartes held that only one truth is beyond doubt viz. 
cooito et go sum (I think, therefore I am ). In Europe the whole 
of the 18th and 19th centuries were dominated as far as thought- 
ful men were concerned by boundless faith in reason and 
progress. But owing to the two world wars ( particularly the 
second), their aftermath and the rise of two powerful Communist 
countries have greatly weakened the faith in progress guided by 
reason and ethics, faith in the dignity of man and in equality is 
on the decline and is assailed in many regions and the view that 
might creates or is right is gaining ground. 


The Upanisads teach that a sound moral preparation must 
precede the acquisition of true vedantic view.^ The Br. Bp. 
states ‘ therefore one who knows this, after seouring quiescence, 
restraining his senses, being free from all hankerings, 
with fortitude all pairs of opposites (such as heat and cold), 
having his mind concentrated, sees the Self in the self, looks 
upon everything as Atman *; the Katbopanisad II. 34 says one 
who has not ceased from doing evil actions, who is not quiescent, 
who has not concentrated his mind nor has made his mmc 
quiescent would not realize this Self by correct knowlodgoj 
PraSna 1. 16 'those secure the pure world of hiahman who are 
free from crookedness, falsehood and deceitful conduct ; Sv. Bp- 
VI 22 ‘this highly esoteric knowledge of Vedanta should not h 
imparted to one whose mind is not quiescent or who is not a son 
or Lciple*. The great formula 'thou ^t Th^ » 

look upon all men as Atman or as the GUS ( VI. 29 3 )P 
•ho who is endowed with Yoga and knows Atman > 
everything and everything as abiding in Atman, is n 

and Mann XU 91. In the „ 4 it isHtated 

eymbolically represented as sacrifice pnd m HI 17. 



VeddrUa supports pure morality 

that lapas, charity, straightforward conduct, ahimsa and truth- 
fulness are the daksinS. (sacrifioial fees). 

This shows that YedSnta in its highest form is the best 
support of purs morality for individuals. It is on account of 
this teaching that many sages cultivated these virtues in 
hermitages and were honoured by kings and common people in 
ancient times in India, hut in medieval times the sages became**-® 
rata and as regards common people they were tied down by 
customs and casta and very few people made strenuous efforts 
for Bohdarity of all their countrymen, for meeting their common 
needs and safeguarding all peoples’ interests , and by the side of 
sublime philosophical tenets our country witnessed abject 
poverty among large masses of people and political domination 
by alien or brutal invaders. The tendency to rely on the Vedas, 
to believe and to argue that what has been is the best, and to 
appeal to the past has been very strong throughtout our history 
for centuries. Our motto must not be ‘back to the Vedas’ but 
rather ‘forward with the Vedas’. While giving due weight to the 
Veda and authority , we must not condemn all independence in 
thought. 


Some Western rationalists such as Bentham, James Mill 
and John S. Mill put forward the theory of utilitarianism which 
briefly comes to this that actions are to be judged by their 
consequences and are right in proportion as they tend to make 
for the greatest good or happiness of the community or of the 
peatest number. This theory has great drawbacks, the moat 
important being that it is not really a moral theory at aU as it 
does not tell us exactly what a man or community ought to do 
AnothOT their followers what they ought to do or not to do. 

^ greatest number may not he so 

^cepted by others and further it is difficult to defin^ what the 
greatest number regards as good or happiness. Besides, manv 
men care nothing at all about the happiness of others. Moral 
political and economic actions are confused by this doctrine’ 
In practice, as the emphasis was put on happteSh^ro^' 


tttia tcvcJ.ng work 'Raniaii Maharahi aad the na.h^ rt fr I '“‘eresling 
Co. 1954 ) Selt-toowledge’ (Rider 
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was made the excuse for 
material 


epicurianism and indulgence in 


things 


existence of God or of the individual soul &o. The rationalisls 
and utilitarians hardly agree upon any values and principles of 
conduct to be inculcated among ordinary young men and 
women. If God and soul be eliminated, they have LZn able 

vo,yS Tw their place, for which the 

young generation that is growing up would be ready to live 
laborious days or to sacrifice themselves. Though wo may not 
subscribe to the position that the last word of wisdom on all 
religious and social matters is to be found in the Veda or in the 
works of ancient sages and writers, even wise mon may hesitate 
before they decide the question whether wo should carry on a 
cam^ign for eradicating beliefs in God and an immortal self. 
Ihe Gita strikes the right note for most people when it utters 
the warning (III. 26) ‘let not the knowing or wiso man (the 
jnSnin or wdvcin) unsettle the minds of the ignorant that ate 
attached to (certain) actions (by habit): the enlightonod man, 

himself doing all work in the true spirit of a yogin, should sot 
others to do all actions. ' 


As a result of the two world wars in which unspeakable 
atrocities and barbarities were committed by highly oduoalod 
and organized countries most of whoso people profopsod 
Christianity, there is a revulsion of feeling and several eminent 
men are busy in attributing the present difficulties to the dewy 
of religious belief and in inviting humanity to return to religion. 
But the crux of the problem is what religious beliefs and 
practices are to bo inculcated and practised by mon in tlio 
present ago. It appears to the present writer that religions can 
hardly bo a panacea for the ills of (bo world, Very largo 
blocks of modern educated mon are dissatisfied with the lenots 
and practices of sovorol current religions and their autliorJt!i- 
tivo books. The real difiiculty to bo grappled with Is to 


2427, Vido ' Scourge of tljo Sv.sstikn* by I,orJ Ruiotfl of IJietfOifl 
p. 171 where be cites the confession of IIoss lliul not iess lino ifirc* raillion 
people were put to death at ,\uschwtlr, ZSOOOOO of tliein l)y pis cfisfnlirrt 
and on p. 2J0 he rcmarkB ‘ the murder by the Germane of over five tilllioit 
European Jews constitutes the crcalcst crfne in World History.' 
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define what must be tbs content of the faith that would appeal 
to and seonie the allegiance of most or all good, intellectual 
and educated modern men. At different times different "virtuea 
(such as monachism, charity, humility, patriotism, social 
service or philanthrophism ) were preached as of supreme import- 
ance. The growth of the virtue of patriotism and of the feeling of 
nationalism in Western countries was not due to Christianity’s 
teachings but to various other causes in Europe’s political and 
economic history. There ate religious virtues, heroic virtues, 
amiable virtues &o. The Christian people of Europe and 
America during the last four centuries achieved great wealth 
and prosperity by throwing to the winds the virtues preached 
in the Sermon on the Mount, by extending tbeir colonial empires 
for exploiting vast regions, by decimating millions of unoffend- 
ing backward races, by hunting human beings as if they were 
beasts and forcing on them slavery and by preaching from the 
house tops the great need of competition in all spheres and 
worshipping it as if it were God. After the holocaust of the 
great wars, many eminent men, not only religious men, but 
even those that occupy positions in Government and political 
life, preach the necessity of the moral sense, of benevolence and 
kindness towards others, restraint, unselfishness and a desire to 
allow others to share in the good things of life, which virtues 
were emphasized for all men in the Br. Up. V. 2. 1-3 quoted 
above 


■ 3rd century B. C. inculcated 

i M Brahmanic and the Buddhist 

a PP MU-12 above). Asoka does not enter into 

dogma of any kind, hut regarding himself as the father of all his 
subjects emoms on them a morality that ispractical and wimld be 

and"£ t ‘«l«fanc6, humanity, charity to monks 

and also to the poor and compassion towards dumb animak 

HobwsoQ ia ••Rationalism in theo^^ Practice 

never bJpract,sedrnaTitrsT‘!“ 

onthehnes ol fte sermon on IbTMonn” W e“m 

(London. 1939) aerces Ion™..,.-/:! . ^ >a ' Christ ■ 

lion ot the Ptinc.plesof the Sermon I. »^°P- 
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of tlie Veda. To take only one example : thougli the TJpanisads 
express Advaita in such Mahayakyas *aham brahmSsmi’ (Ch. 
Up. in. 14. 1 ), ‘ tat-tvam-asi’ (Ch. Up. VI. 8. 7 ). Madhvacarya 
could expound his thorough-going d^alta doctrine, could explain 
away by reasoning the above passages and claim to be the only 
true expounder of Veda and denounce the adiatfa doctrine ns 
Buddhism in disguise without any serious persecution on either 
side. Yajnavalkya ( II. 193 ) calls upon the king to safeguard 
the special usages of guilds and heretics and their modes of 
livelihood. This tolerance for multiplicity of forms and 
practices in religion and for diametrically opposed philosophic 
views has had also its weakness viz it permitted the growth of 
endless variations in the formulation of faith, ritual and philo- 
sophic doctrines and led in great measure to several abuses, to 
some unhealthy and even revolting practices. 



SECTION IX 

CHAPTER XXXIV 

COSMOLOGY 


All wtiters on DharmaSastra are agreed on the existence of 
God. They rarely enter upon the task of adducing arguments 
for the existence of God. Ohriatian theologians for hundreds of 
years put forward various arguments pointing to the existence 
of God. They are hriefly summarised in William James' 
‘Varieties of religious experience* p. 437 (ed. of 1920). The 
cosmological argument reasons from the ordered universe to a 
S'irst Cause which must be conceived as God who must at least 
possess whatever perfection the universe itself contains The 
argument from purpose or design (teleological argument) bases 
itself on the evidence of purpose or design in Nature and 
concludes that the First Cause (God) must be a creative intellect 
or mind. Then there are other arguments also such as the 
moral argument’ (viz. the moral law presupposes a law-giver )» 
thear^ment ex consensu, gentium (viz, there is widespread 
belief in God all over the world and it should carry weight).**^’ 


2429. Vjde also F. W, Weat-way’s ' Obsessions and convictions of the 
human intellect ■ (Black.e & Son. 1938). which adds a fifth to James' four 
VK, OBtoiogical argument (the very idea or concept of God males the 
PP- 378-80. W. James in 'Pragmatism' 
(p 109. ed 1910) stales that the evidence for the existence of God lies 
pnman y ,n inner personal experience Mr Westway (on p 374 ) gives 

deml of or h i I a argument from design carnes an extremely high 

fchlLl Universe is not merely 

a chanc^made affair as some philosophers believe. Tbe argument from 

evalluL°^ ^ “"‘^aae ) is held to have been shattered by the theory of 

tion. U«''«ything has a cause. It is also argued why should rod ^ * 

have a cause ? And it is said hx- .v x .x . ^ snoaw God not 

that the world had a begmn.^ It all ^'’PP'*®® 

sakas Ute Komarila. Vide abLe pp arOo-lgio^IlT 
Wellsinhis 'Yon can't be toocarefuf. (^Lon 194^ p“as4f;d "-a®- 

( Confiimed on next page ) 
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The Upanisads speak of the Absolute brahman as the creator, 
preserver and destroyer of the bhulas (beings or elements or 
both ), For example, the Tai. Up. Ill, 1 ( Bhrgu^^® is instructed 
by his father Vamna) 'desire to know that from which all 
bhulas spring, by which, after being created, they live (are 
sustained) and to which they return and are absorbed therein; 
that is brahma This is the basic text on which V. S, 1, 1, 3 
( janmadyasya yatah) is based. This means ‘from which the 
creation (sustenance and dissolution) of this (world) proceed' 
( that is brahma). Another passage of the Tai. Up, (II, 1 ) states 
that ‘from this Atman AkaSa sprang, from aksSa Vayu, from 
Vayu Agni, from Agni waters, from waters the earth, from earth 
plants, from plants food, from food man'. A passage of the 
Ohan. Up, states ‘all this, indeed, is brahma; a man, 
cultivating restraint of the mind, should meditate on that (world) 
as springing from, ending in and breathing on account of that 
(brahma)’. This is the basis of V. S, I. 3. 1 (sarvalra prasiddho- 
padeiat). Here the three attributes of brahma are creator, 
preserver and destroyer of the universe. 

The Vedantasutra of BadarSyana further says that fiSstras 
( sacred canon or texts) are the source of the correct knowledge 


(Continued from last f age) 

abandoned, siace, according to him, these are preposterous absoinfcs. On 
the other hand Dr, F. W. Jones m bis work 'Design and purpose’ (London, 

1942) puls forward the view that many people are in danger of losing sight 

of the truth that the Cosmos is an ordered entity and that many have lost 
belief in the purpose of human life Ip 13). The teleological argument 
may strengthen the faiib of a person who already believes m God, butit 

appears that it cannot create faith in God in the case of one who does not 
subscribe to that view Abel Jones in 'In search of truth (l 94 S)hoIds 
that the three main arguments for the existence of God are cosmological, 
teleological and ontological. 

2430 vraVvi sttmiSr 

5JiTin!i,t siraiRt' quflura’i' 



Agreement of stslras as to brahma 


i4§5 


of brahma To ttie objection that tbo Veda is concerned witli 

aab the Vedio mantras only remind the 
various ingredients of sacridce. that, therefore the 
luher serve no purpose at all or at the moat give 
about the soul of the sacrificer or the deity to be worshipp 

sacrifices, the reply is given by the Vedantasutia 1.1.4 (£u£-to 

samamayrn ). which means that all Vedanta terfs are a^eed that 
their purport is to establish that brahma, which has been 
postulated (in V. S. 1 1. 2 ) as the creator, preserver and absorber 
of the world has that character and is omniscient and 
omnipotent. 


That the argument from design also was present to the 
minds of the propounders of Vedanta follows from the fact that 
the Vedantasutia (II. 2. 1, racananupapattesca nanumanam ) 
denies that the Fradhana of the SSnkhya { that is postulated as 
acelana) earn, be inferred as the cause of the universe. 

It may be noted hero that, according to SantaracSirya, the 
detailed statements on the doctrine about creation contained 
in the TTpanisads are not to be taken literally, that no special 
purpose dependent thereon can be found nor is such a purpose 
laid down by Sruti (Veda), but all those statements are intended 
to lead on to the knowledge of brahma and to expound the non- 
difference of the world from brahma.’*^ From early times most 


2432. ^nunih'^WT^ I i. u. i 1.3: wgr u n v i ^rSti 

enuS swwmrv agtoit i wwfvqiet) w i i 4 , uusv 

t r*. ..fii r& . . 


2433. srav v^ffi i 

on % ^ n. 2 . 1 . 

2434. ^ ^ sirtfilmyf*iit(d: 1 u re 

H?ib re 1 u ■=3 resrevg aw aw wurfrei^eW^ wrer- 

fesrewarre^^WKHTtawnt,! ^w(5 w wBiviS<rai^aiw — 

Qsf-dt<fl JJrmirewr tm vi. 8 4) i 

sRiv^ij reirptar^ a5%S wewire’wre. uwnl i rerg^ursv on ^ 

^ V^nwvaua, vide ^ uu Vi. 3 4-6 wwr wi*wrew 

riv^[wrqi%ra rewiu-uw aw^ w<w^ n Again on 

V S IV. 3. 14 SaWiatacarja r^arks : Wal wgrre isrew WUU# 

iwtrv wreafi ^rewrewnw ^iaraintvr ut Sae s ia • . . (j^grerenregifirew- 

2435. The (olloning works may be read for cosmology of Vedic texts ; 
H. M . WalUs on ■ Cosmology ol the Rgveda' (1887); 'Vedic mythology 

(Continued on next page ) 
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philosophers oscillate between the doctrine of the First Principle 
ns immanent in the universe and the doctrine that God is the 
creator and is transcendent. The j^gveda and Gpanisads appear 
to postulate the first doctrine according to which the Absolute 
enters into it when it creates the Universe (Tai. Up. 1L6 Hat 
srstva tad-evanupraviEiat'), OhSn. Up. VI. 3, 1, VI 3.3, Br. 
Up. I. 4. 10. They also speak of God as ruling the Universe 
( antaryamin ) as in Br. Up. 1(1 7. Kausitaki Up. III. 8. At that 
time there was no atomic theory. Early Greek thought also 
wavered between the two doctrines. Later on came the rival 
theory of cosmology in which atoms played a great part, that 
was adumbrated by Democritus ( died about 370 B. 0. aoc. to 
William James in ‘ Some Problems and explained by Lucretius. 
In India also the Vaisesikas put forward the theory that the 
world is paraminus (atoms), Xanada or Xanahhuk (lit, one who 
assumes or subsists on Icanas, very subtle particles) is the reputed 
founder of the Vaisosika system. He does not expressly say 
anything about God. But later medieval writers on Nyaya- 
VaiSesika combined the two doctrines of God and atoms. .As the 
Tarkadlpika^^* puts the theory it is as follows : when God desires 
to create, activity is produced among the atoms, two atoms join, 
dvyanuka ( dyad ) is produced, tryanuka is produced from three 
dvyanukas and in the end the great earth is produced ; of things 
created when God desires to bring about dissolution an aotivity 
is produced in the atoms. The atoms are eternal and infinite 
in number. 


Though there was almost universal agreement about the 
existence of God among the Dharmaiastra writers, there was 
(as in the West) divergence about the names, nature and 


[ConUnued /rota last page ) 

by A A. Mapdonell pp. 8-15, Deassen's ■ Philosophy of the Upamshads 
translated into English by A S Geden (1906) pp. 180-253 : ‘ 

Philosophy of the Veda and the Upamshads ' by A B. Keith, pp. 570- . 

A recent work ■ Theories of the Universe ' by Milton K. Muniti J 

Free Press. Glencoe, Illinois, 1957 ) deals with the cosmologies of seve 
countries from Babylonian myth to modern science ( but omits the lafli 


wnas t^. 9 (Atha.y 

2 nd ed. of 1918). ... tt- ..-o. • i rambridee 1951 1 

' 2437. la the west. Jeans in •Mysterious universe (^n « 

goes so far as to say (on p. 134) 'the great Architect of the Un 
{ Contmued oa next page ) 
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attributes of God. Most ware agreed that God is one without a 
second, is spiritual (and not physical, though several people 
worshipped Him in the form of &va or Visnu or Devi), im- 
mutable, omnipresent, omniscient, omnipotent, creator, holy, 
good and just &c. Difficult questions arise about belief in God. 
One or two may be mentioned i Is God omniscient in the com- 
pleted and strictest sense viz whether he could do anything what- 
ever as he likes or whether there are certain things which he 
cannot do. Another question is whether all existing things other 
than himself have been created by him or whether there are some 
things whose existence'is as ultimate as God’s. All religions are 
faced with difficulties and therefore religion is a matter of faith. 


Though the Bgveda is full of the deeds of and prayers to 
individual Gods (such as Agni, Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Soma), 
the Hgveda contains several hymns and verses to the effect that 
the original Principle is only one, that it creates the world out of 


itself, enters into it and inspires it. In Hg. 1. 164 46 the sage says 
‘the wise speak of the One existing (principle) under various 
names, they call it Agni, Yama, Mstarisvan ( wind god ) ’, This 
is not a solitary verse. There are similar verses in the Hgveda. 
For example, Pgveda VIIL 58. 2 (a verse from the VSlakhilya 
hymns ) says ‘The one &e is kindled in many places, the one Sun 
appears in the whole world, the one Dawn shines over all this 
world and^ the One (Principle, Spirit) became all this’. 

2. 90. S, it is declared ‘all this universe is (in reality) the 
Purusa alone, (both) what has been and what will come into 
existence in future’. In Pg. H. 1. 3-7 Agni is identihed with 
&dra, Visnu, Brahma, Yaruna, Mitra, Aryaman, Tvastr. Eudra. 
Dravinodas,Savitr and Bhaga. All these verses establish that 

r vSrlmbf ® ^ of words, a mere name 

( Vacarambhanam vikaro namadheyam’ as the ChSn. Up VI 

1.4 states) and that unity is the only Reality and that the 
ffi^amental teaching of the Upanisads appears in germ in the 


[Continticd from lastpage'} 

I.ur h. hold ' rhaflb^tam 

in the concept of a pc„oan! God Vtdc V.scount 

nrtnpos.un, 'Jn search ot faith • cd.ted by E W wIL T/ 

tour on the relation of God and the «orid are mUoTet 
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In the Rpeda there are several hymns about the creation 
of the world in the 10th Mandala (X 73. X 81 and 82, X. 90 . 
X 121, X 129). For reasons of space all these cannot be set 
out at length, but some important texts will be mentioned 
The main purpose of the hymn (X72) is to describe the birth’ 
of eight Adityae. Rg. X. 72. 2 states «38 that Brahmanaspati 
brought about the (births of) gods like a smith (that works with 
bellows) and that in the primeval ages of the Gods’ saJwas 
produced from asat. In Rg. X 72. 4-5 and 8 it is said that 
Daksa was born from Aditi and Aditi from Daksa, that the gods 
were born after her ( Aditi) and that from Aditi eight sons were 
born. The two hymns X. 81 and 82 refer to Visvakarman who 
fashioned the worlds. X 81. 2 and 4 ask questions ‘what was 
the base^^’ (from where he created the world), what was the 


2438. ssnlr i gyif gUsw a* ii m 

X. 72 2. Here ‘Asat* mast be taken to mean 'undeveloped* (Avya/efa) 
and not as meaning ‘ non-exislent*. The Br Up (I. 4. 7) stales 'all this 
was then ( before creation began ) undeveloped and it was developed by 
name and form * Similarly, m the Tai, Up II. 7 it is said 

I uqsrnra But the chan. Up. (VI. 3. 1-3) emphatically asserls 
"in the beginning there was that only which was ' sat one only without 
a second : some say ' in the beginning there was that only which is asat, 
from which arose sat ' ; but how could it be thus, how would sat (tbsl 
which is) spring from asat (that which is not)? It is sat only tbatwasat 
the beginning, one without a second. It reflected ' may I be many, may I 
produce ' , it created fire Sic ’’ Sahkaracarya on V, S I 4 15 refers to Tai 
Up II. 7 *asad va idam-agra asit' and Chan. Up III. 19, 1 ' asad-cvedam- 
agra asit ' and explains what is meant by asat in such passages viz ‘stinwr" 


pluv! sn^oT siiw^ c5(''<ri'h<oii'maw?nn uiawS ^ 

and points out that lo such passages Smti itself 
adds words which give the go by and refute the words ' asad-evedam ' do 
In Kg X. 72.4 (aditer dakso ajayata) Prof Velankar (Pro ofAUI.O.Con- 
ierence, 17 th Session in 1953) bolds 'aditeh' to be in the genitive case 
( p d2 ) and not in the ablative case, to avoid the riddle how Daksa and 
Aditi were born of each other, but that breaks the symmetry of the words, 
such as 'asatah', ‘nttanapadah’, 'bhuvah' that precede and are taken as 
ablatives The present author demurs to this explanation offered by 
Prof. Velankar. 


Q iuvan^ « i5»9a^S^ eniva 

{ar4i fwHaa i uwiiun>ft hvjut n a? X. 

The half verse iutllagsi occurs m Kg X. 31. 7 also wmw ^ plains 
in the first verse as UgU gT I wrnunv mudua i 

( Continued on next ^age ) 
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X. 81 , 2 -S 

f out of Wtioh he fashioned the earth ), what was the 
SxS aid from which heaven and ^rth w- — d 

out’ and the third verse describes the one God as foil 
onl God who sees aU round, whose face is turned m 
who has hands and feet everywhere, who when creating heave 
and earth sends them forth with his two ) hands as w^h bellows 
and with wings’ ( as a bird is propelled), llgv^a X. 90 ( con 
taining 16 verses) is the famous hymn called Pur^asukta 

iostulL a supreme creator as a ^ 

Sayana)with a thousand heads, eyes and feet, asaexte&at all 
this that has come into being and that is yet to come is Pumsa, 
that from Purnsa arose Viraj, from whom arose (what we may 
call the second) Purusa ( Hiranyagarhha ) whom the gods ofeed 
as havis (oblation or j^aiu ) in a aymbolioal sacrifice in which 
the three seasons, Vasanta, Gtlsma and Sarad were respeotive^ 
the ghee, the fuel and the haviB This hymn was probably 
composed at a time when, it appears, there was a firm belief (as in 
Sat Br. V. 2 4. 7, VI. 1 1. 3 and Tai. S, vn. 4. 2. 1 ) that nothing 
great can be acoompKsbed without j/ajffa or tapas. The ^mn 
then proceeds to say that from that primeval vajna all animals 
(horses, cows &o ),thB four varnas, the Bun, the Moon, Agni, Indra, 
the Veda, heaven and earth were produced. In the Atharvaveda 
XIX 6 also there are 16 verses of which the first fifteen 
conespond with the first 15 verses of the Purusasukta, but the 
order of verses is different and some of the words also are slightly 
changed. The Vaj, S. 31 has ah the 16 verses of the Purusa- 
sukta but it contains five more verses and a prose passage at the 
end. Bg. X. 121. 1 declares that in the beginning Hiranya- 


(^Coittiniied from last page) 

sh'&ntravm; I The% wr (H 8,9. 3 ff) repeats all tbe verses o{ 
Kg X. 129 except the 3rd verse aad in 11 8 9 6 states that the answer to 
the question fe Rsgv ( fig. X. 81, ^ ) is ^ Upi agt snffiwSl WWijRs't 
iSinas' I srCtwoftjoim ul Bgnvsi te g am i^ unvKti 'Brahma was 

the lorest and the tree Itom which the; chiselled heaven and earth { and 
worlds)'. 

2«0 f5w9<M. smaSam ’jjrv sna nnfts? sr, X. 121. i. The 

^ jd- V. 5. 1. 2 provides mwaara MsimBhr %inj- 

vswtKgwtrsiv > v smam vaim viv Rht mtraa mwi i awr 

mai^ vm ?t5- %snr g? X. 121 2 'He gives We and 

strength, his comtnandmenis are honoured by all the Gods, whose shadow 
is imcortalU} and also death; who is this God whom we worship with 
other oBcnags (or to what God we may offer worship with liavts ?). 

H. n. 187 
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♦ 

garbha (the Golden Egg) was horn; and verse 10 identifies him 
with Prajapati and verses 8 and 10 declare that waters were 
produced by him from which issues forth Hiranyagarbha (the 
Golden egg), which was Prajapati Himself. The second verse 
is quoted in n. 1440. Hg. X. 135 is a hymn placed in the mouth 
of Vak (speech), wherein speech is portrayed as a power even 
beyond the gods and as creative. Three (1,6,8) out of the 
eight verses may be rendered here ‘I move along with the 
Eudras and Vasus, with the Xdrtyas and Vi^edevas; I support 
both Mitra and Varuna, Indra and Agni and the two Atvins, 
I stretch the bow of Eudra in order to kill the enemy, the hater 
of brahma (sacred prayer); I cause war for men; I entered 
heaven and earth. I blow like the wind, producing all the 
worlds; 1 am beyond heaven and beyond this earth; by my 
greatness (power) 1 have become such a one’. Here one must 
hold that the sage is not referring to ordinary speech or language 
but to the conception that word has creative power and that it is 
one with God or was the thought uttered by brahman. 


Eg. X 129 (called Nasadlya-sukta from the opening words) 
is a unique hymn.^wi Several passages of his hymn a.re yet very 
obscure in spite of the labour bestowed upon it by eminent soh^ 
lars. In this hymn the First Principle or Creator is not given 
any name but is simply spoken of as < t8d;ekam , J done in &e 
Unanisads in ' Tat-tvam-asi ’ or ‘ ekam-evadvitlyam ( Chan. Up 
S 2 iT). The important and tolerably PaBsages J 

tonslated here : " There was then neither asat ( what is not, 


^ ^ 5 1 VI *n^,ere 5 t.ng xcforence to tbis hy«n I 

ThesicwumBiortX^.S ^ ^ amv tpif' 

(Universe) was oe.t 

«n«ntandit further says ' an the begjnninfr 

were neither non-exislent nor exi there was then only 

this (Universe) as it were was neither existent nor non-existent. 
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non-being) noi ‘sat’ (what is); there was no sky nor the 
heaven wTiich is beyond; what was it that covered all? Where 
was it and under whose shelter? Was there deep unfathomable 
abyss of waters?; (2) There was no death, hence nothing 
inunortal ; there was no consciousness (distinction) of night and 
day ; that one breathed by its own nature ( power ) without there 
being any air, really nothing other than that existed ; ( 4 ) desire 
came into being, that was the first flow ( seed, offspring ) of the 
mind: (6) who knows directly, who can proclaim it here whence 
this creation came into being , (7) He from whom arose this crea- 
tion, whether he made it or did not make it, the Highest seer in 
the highest heaven, he indeed knows or even he does not know ? 


It would be noticed that the sage, who was a poet and 
philosopher , proclaimed that there was that one Being, raised 
high above all gods, conditions and limitations ; he, the sage, 
gives expression to what he conceived to be the state before the 
creation of the universe. Hight and day, death and immorta- 
lity are opposites These exist only when there is manifest- 
ness or creation and therefore he says ‘ there was no death , nor 
anything immortal’ The hymn does not say that there was 
non-being out of which being grew. What he means is that 
That One alone breathed, the opposites, being and non-being, did 
not exist. For translations and remarks on this hymn, vide 
Max-Muller’s * History of ancient Sanskrit Literature ’ ( 1859 ) 
systems of Indian Philosophy’ (1919 ed.) pp. 

I- PP- 

WO-104 Prof Pitney (Proceedings of American Oriental Society 
VOL p. CXI.), in his characteristic supercilious manner 
refemd to above on p 512, remarked that the praises bestowed 

DeiJssen, long after Whitney’s 
diatribe said_ in its noble simplicity, in the loftiness of its 

S£s2v admirable bit of the 

philosophy of olden times’ and that ‘ no translation can ever do 

justice to the beauty of the original’ (vide Bloomfield’s -^rhe 
religion of the Yeda. ’ p. 334. ed. of 1908 ). vfde Keitht ‘ReS- 

i, »,a ,0 h:™L.Tjrk"‘‘rd‘ snv-'s t Vi 
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The creation hymns refer to a stage when there was no 
generally accepted theory about the origin of the world. But 
this much is clear that in the most ancient times, at least some 
of the Vedic sages had arrived at the theory that there was only 
one Principle or Spirit, though called by various names and that 
it willed to create the world and created it from itself. 


Apart from the above-mentioned hymns that may be called 
creation hymns, the Pgveda contains many references to the 
creation or the support of heaven and earth by several gods 
and also creation of other things. In Pg, X 89. 4 Indra is said 
to have made from heaven and earth on all sides as the axle does 
the wheels. Rg. 1. IS 4. 4 refers to Visnu who single-handed 
supports the three, viz. the earth, the heaven (and antariksa) and 
all the worlds. Mitra is said to supprat heaven and earth ( Rg, 
HI 59. 1 ) and to bear all gods ( Rg. HI, 59 . 8 )=*♦'*. Brahmanas- 
pati (Lord of Prayer, Brhaspati) is said to have sent forth 
( blazed ) the births of gods like a blacksmith and that in the 
primeval times of the gods s(U was born from asat. Soma is 
said ( Rg. VI, 47. 4 ) to have made the width of the earth 
and the loftiness of the heaven and supported the wide anta- 
riksa (mid regions) and in Rg. 11. 40 (which is addressed 
jointly-to Soma-Pusan ) it is said that one of them (Soma) 
produced all worlds and the other (Pusan, the Sun } goes over- 
seeing or marking, the doings of the whole world ( verse 5 ). 

In Rg. VII. 78. 3 dawns (plural) are said to have created 
the Sun, Yajna and Agni. This is metaphorical, since after 
each dawn the Sun rises, sacrificial fire is kindled into flames 
and sacrifice is offered. In Rg. I 96. 2 Agni is said to be the 
progenitor of men. In Rg. H. 35, 2 ( apam napat, grandson of 
waters i. e. Agni ) is said to have created all worlds. 


Heaven and earth ( as dual divinities ) have sfe hymns 

addressed to them in the Rg. viz. I 5 ) 

VII. 53 ) and they are called ‘rodael* f ^ ^ 7 ' 

They are also called parent s of the gods ( Rg. VHI 97. 8 , X. 2.71 

2442. ^ S' i%ms the me Jag 

""" 

•what ' tridhatu prmection is. ^ ^ nwr refers to sum (airfflf^) 

2443 1 For the meaning of tr? 

.n the first verse ( 3 ^ ’■ 

and stUfiLvide note 2438 above. 
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The word ‘ antariksa’ (atmospheric region) occurs at least a 
hundred times in the 'Qgveda. Sometimes we have phrases like 
( ttsrah prihvih ) meaning the three worlds including the earth 
( Bg I- 34. 8 ), while in other passages reference is made to 
lower, middle and highest prithivi as in Bg. 1, 108. 9 ( gad indra- 
gni avamasyam prthwyam madhyamasyam paramasyam uta sthah) 
meaning thereby the earth, antariksa and heawen. Antariksa is 
often called 'rajas’ as the region of dust, mists and clouds 
in Bg. I 35. a and 9 ). 


In Bg. 1. 35. 6 it is said ‘ there are three dyaus (i. e. heaven, 
antariksa and earth), two are on the lap of Savitr (i, e. heaven 
and earth) and one (antariksa) is in the world of Yama. The 
sage explains in Bg. X 88 15 ‘I have heard of two paths viz 
of the pitrs and of the gods and also of men ; the whole world that 
moves reaches that ( region ) which is between the father (heaven) 
and the mother ( the earth ) ’. 


Yaruna is said to have spread antariksa on forests, spread 
the Sun in heaven and Soma on mountains (Bg Y. 85. 2). Even 
in the times of the Bgveda speculation had begun about the 
distance between heaven and earth. In Bg. L 155. 5 the poet 
says that no one dare soar up to the third step of Yisnu (i. e. 
heaven), not even the birds flying on their wings. In the 
Aitareya Brahmana the distance between the earth and heaven 
IB put at one thousand days’ journey for a horse 


In the 'Taitlirlya Saihhita Prajapati is frequently mentioned 
as creating the gods and asuras (Hi 3. 7. 1), as creating yajnas 
(1. 6. 9. 1), as creating people (II. 1. 2 1) andanimals (I. 5 9 7) 

nn tTTf and performing tapas for that 

(m. 1.1.1). Tai. S. (Y. 6.4.2) states that all this in the 
beginning was water, a sea and that Prajapati becoming wind 
floated rapidly on a lotus leaf. 


The Atharvayeda has some hymns on creation. But they 
a e verbose, repetitive and do not possess the depth, philosophy 
and terse style of the hymns of the Bgveda cLd Lve In 
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forms of the highest, lowest and middling type that Prajapati 
created; how mnoh is that in which ho (Skambha) did not enter'? 
In Ilg. IX. 86. 46 Soma made for sacrifice is spoken of as 
Skambha, Hymn 8 of kanda X (of A-tharvaveda ) is styled 
* description of Jyestha-brahma’ ( the highest or oldest brahma ). 
Two verses from it may bo cited * Obeisance to that Jyestha 
Brahma that governs all, whether produced or to be produced, and 
■■ to whom alone heaven pertains. These two, heaven and earth, 
stand supported by Skambha; all this that has Atman, that 
breathes and blinks is Skambha Skambha literally means 
‘support* or ‘pillar*. The verbal form ‘SkabhnSti' occurs in 
Hg X 6. 3 and the word ‘Skambha* occurs several times in the 
Bg. but not in the sense of ‘creator*. In Atharva X. 8,2 
Skambha is mentioned twice, while in X. 7 ( of 44 verses ) it 

occurs many times. Atharva X. Z is called Srahmaprakatana 
hymn (of 33 verses). Numerous questions are asked in verses 
one to 19. In verses 20, 22, 24 questions are asked and verses 
21, 23, 25 give replies to them. One question and answer may 
be set out ‘By whom was this earth made (or arranged), by 
whom was the high heaven placed, by whom was the sky placed 
above and crosswise and in various directions ’ ? ' Brahma made 
the earth, brahma is the heaven placed high, it is brahma that 
is the sky placed above, cross-wise and in various directions,* 
Verse 27 of Atharva X 8 is the same as Sv. Up. IV. 3 and identifies 
the creator with young and old, men and women and boy and 
girl. In Atharva X 8 several other deities also are mentioned 
but they are deemed to be comprehended in the Supreme Entity, 
In Atharva IX. 2 ( 25 verses ) there is apotheosis of Kama, in the 
first eighteen verses of which there are prayers to Ksma for 
vanquishing and driving away enemies, the last quarter of each 
of the verses 19 to 24 ends ‘ tasmai te Kama nama it krnomi 
(I offer obeisance to you, O Kama’). These six verses declare 
that Kama appeared first, that neither the gods, nor pitrs nor 
men reached Kama who is greater than heaven and earth, 
waters, Agni, the directions, all beings that blink their eyw, the 
sea; Vata, A^ni, the Sun and the Moon do not reach Kama. 


2443. a 

3?si€x.7. 7. 8. 13, ^ 
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Alliarvaieda hymns on aeatimi 

Atharva 23X 52 is a liymn^^“ of five verBBS addressed to Kama, 
who is said to have appeared in the beginning and was the first 
flow of the mind, 

Atharvaveda XI. 4 (26 verses) is addressbd to Prana, the 
first verse being ‘ obeisance to Prana under whose domination is 
all this (world); he is the Lord of all and in him everything is 
centred (or established )’ and verse 12 5s ‘ Prana is VirSj, Prana 
is the directing power, all offer worship to Prana, Prana is 
indeed the Bun, the Moon and they (the sages) call him 
Prajapati'. 

In hymns 53 1 , 10 verses ) and 54 ( 5 verses ) of Kanda 19 the 
Atharva veda appears to put forward Kala ( time ) as the first 
principle. Three of these are here translated. ‘ Tapas is placed 
in Kala, also the Jyestha Brahma, Kala ie the Lord of all, he 
was the father of Prajapati; Kala created people, in the begin- 
ning Kala created Prajapati, Svayambhu (Brahma), Kasyapa 
and tapas sprang from Kala; from Kala were born waters, 
brahma, tapas and directions, sun-rise is due to Kala and it is 
merged in Kala ( at night ). ’ 

The Sat. Br. in many places speaks of creation. A few 
passages only can ha referred to here. The Sat Br. ( in VI. 1, 1 ) 
starts by saying that ‘in the beginning there was here the 
non-existent' and asserts that the non-existent was the sages, 
the vital airs and then it postulates Prajapati (made from seven 
vital airs) who desired ‘May I be more, may I have progeny’. 
‘He toiled and practised tapas, and being tired, he created first 
of all the Brahman, the triple lore (the three Vedas), that Praja- 
pati then created waters from Vak that is the world; that he 
(Prajapati) entered the waters with the triple lore and that 
thence an egg arose ; he touched it, then earth was produced 
and so on. 


In XI, 1. 6. 1 ff. the Sat. Br. states “In the beginning this 
was water, only a sea The waters desired ‘ How shall we have 

uevaeuft# %i. aun vepuhl' w enu emra 
UVniP? Vviinmv Un; n aisRs XIX SZ l For 1 compare JIg.X 129 4 

qe^abou! in » 2«1, ptwR ^ PUT wft? qfti ^ 

II qwft amt wa mire 5 :i g nromirr. 

j wiw iRsi wmt 3?& ssrptrere 1 amon. 
wfl I tstS 53. n 3^, xik . 54 . 1 . 
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progeny?’ They toiled and practised austerities; while they 
were doing this a golden egg was produced, which floated for 
about a year, in about a year’s time a Purusa, Prajapati, was 
born^ he broke ..open the egg: he created the Gods by (the 
breath of ) his mouth , he created Agni, Indra, Soma ” &o. 

In XI. 3. 3, 1-3 the Sat Br, says — In the beginning this 
( universe ) was brahma, it created the gods, Agni, Vayu, Sutya ; 
then a reference is made to name and form (nama rape} by 
which he descends into the worlds and it is said ‘these two 
( namarupe ) are the great manifestations of brahma'. 

This myth about a golden egg of the universe is developed 
from Pg. X 139 3 and X 131. 1 ( Hiranyagarhhah sama- 
vartatagre) in the Gh Up. IIL 19 1-3 ‘In the beginning this 
universe was asat ( not unfolded ), it became sat ( began to 
unfold), it was born (i e it took form); then an egg was 
evolved, it lay (in waters) for the period of a year; then it broke 
up, the two halves were one of silver and the other of gold , the 
silver half is this earth and the golden half is heaven This is 
followed in Manusmrti as will be shown later on. 


It is stated in the Sat Br. X 4 3. 33-33 that Prajapati 
arranged the Bgveda in such a way that the number of syllables 
in the Bgveda come to 13000 Brhatl metres (each Brbatihas 
36 syllables). 


The Tai Br. states “Prajapati created Gods and asuras 
(n. 3. 3) but he did not create Indra; the Gods said to him 
‘create India for us’; just as I created you by means of tapas 
in the same way you create Indra, they practised tapas 
and they saw Indra ( abiding ) in themselves ( i e in their hearte I 
they said to him ‘he bom”’. In U. 3. 9 1 the Tai.*«’ Br. states 

“this universe was nothing at all in the beginning; there was 
no heaven nor earth nor mid region; that non-existent oreatea 

Mind with the thought ‘let me be”’. In U. ® 
Brahmana says “ Prajapati created by the help of Veda the two 
forms ‘sat’ and ‘asat’”. The Tai Br. in U. 8. » 9-10 «tes as 
Furonuvakya andYajya of purodasa andpuronuvakya of havm 
as follows: ‘Brahma produced the Gods and all this wo ^ 

•gjrinr < n a at ll. . 
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tbe ksatriyas were produced from brahman and hrahma trans- 
formed its form into brahmanas; (Tajya) ‘these worlds abide 
inside &ra/Hnan, similarly all this world is inside it; brahma is 
the best among all bhutas ; who vie or compete with it, brahman 
is thirty-three Gods, and all bhutas, all placed inside it as 
in a boat ’ 

In the Eansitaki Brahmana there are brief allusions to 
Prajapati. InVI. 1 it is stated * Prajapati, desirous of progeny, 
practised tapes ; while he was thus practising tapas five were 
horn, viz. Agul, Vayu, Aditya, the Moon and Gsas as fifth; ’ 
in VI 10 it is said 'Prajapati practised tapas ; after having 
practised tapas, he produced this world (the earth) from jpraua, 
the mid regions from npana and the yonder world ( heaven) from 
vyana-, ha then created Agni, Vayu and Aditya respectively 
from the earth, mid regions and heaven, and he produced rk 
verses from Agni, yajus tests from Vayu and saman tests from 
Aditya ; in XIU. 1 it is asserted ‘ Prajapati is indeed yajna, 
in which all desires, aU immortality are centered’; in XSVUL 
litis said ‘Prajapati created yajna, the gods worshipped by 
means of yajna, when it was created and thereby obtained all 
desired objects’**^® 


The chief aim and purpose of the Brahmanas of the Veda 
are to prescribe the acts and parts of the ritual of various 
sacrifices, to set out some myths and legends for their origin 
and to postulate various rewards on the performance of nume- 
rous sacrifices. 


/irr js mentioned very rarely in the Bgveda 

(IV. 53 2 where Savitr is caUed Prajapati, IX 5 9 where Soma 
is called Prajapati, X^85 4 where in the marriage hymn Praja- 
pati is prayed to bestow offspring, X 169. 4 where Prajapati is 
invoked to bestow good cows, X 184 1 where Prajapati along 
with other gods and goddesses is invoked for the blessing of con- 

^ to above 

w prominent god in the Brahmanas. 

Pho Alt Br. narrates the story that after Indra killed Vrtra 
he wmted to be great and honoured in place of Prajapati that 
th en Prajapati s aid (if you are to be great) ‘who ami going 

^ ■ ) . sTSmas V51 ^ ^ 

wimnwRTs 1 ifrici xxvin. 1. v 

5 . o, 188 
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to be’ (kobam-iti) and thereby Fiajapati came to be called 


The Ait. Br. states that Prajapati desiring to propagate and 
to be many and having practised tapes created the three worlds, 
earth, mid region and heaven from which arose throe lights 
(jyofts), Agni, Vayu and Aditya, from which arose the three 
Vedas &o. 


The Vedic Samhitas and Brahmanas show that the popular 
belief about the individual self was that by good deeds the soul 
reaches heaven, becomes immortal and enjoys various joys and 
pleasures. Vide Bg, IX 113. 7-11, I. 125. 4-6, AtharvalV. 34. 
2 and 5. VI. 120. 3. There was also the idea of retribution and 
recompense for evil or harmful acts done by one person to 
another. Por example, the Sat Br. says ( XJI. 9. 1. 1 ) ‘ for what- 
ever food a man eats in this world, by_ the very same is he eaten 
again in the other world.’ Vide also Sat. Br XI 6. 1 But when 
we coma to the Upanisada, the whole intellectual atmosphere is 
changed The tJpanisads frequently assert that Atman is the 
only reality, that there is nothing else and that the Atman can 
only be described as ‘ not this— not this ’ i. e. the Atman is un- 
knowable. This is the first and foremost aspect of Vedanta, 
But this lofty metaphysical conception clashed with the ideas 
of common people who thought that a real universe existed apart 
from the Creator. The higher philosophic minds had to concede 
the reality of the universe for common people. They were 
prepared to say that the universe exists . in truth, however, it 
is nothing but the Atman entered into the universe. They said 
that the world was phenomenal, not false or nothing, but the 
world had the Atman behind it This was the good aspect of 
the Vedanta viz. that the universe evolved from the first 
principle, 6/ aftma. They distinguished between sagnnaJqaBii- 
&Bd)b 7 ahman that was for prayer and worship (upasans;, and 
for practical purposes ( vyavaharavastha ) and nwyana (un- 
qualified) brahma. But the higher thought also insisted that 

the highest truth (paramarthikasatya) is that 

that everything in the world { men, animals, inorganic matter j 


2449 la Rg. X. 121 the last quarter of the first 9 verses .s 

palled ‘Ka’. 
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is brahman (‘smuain kitaluidam brahma' Chan. Up. IH. 14. 1, 
‘aham 'brahmasmSti tasmat tatsarvain-ahhavat’ Br. Up I. 4. 10 ). 
The Ait Up. quoted below is most emphatic about the identity 
of the first principle with man, beasts, motionless beings and 
other passages do the same As regards the elements the Br. 
Up. has a long passage ( HI. 7 . 2*23 ) in which TTajnn'valkya 
propounds to Uddalaka Arnni the sublime doctrine viz. that the 
Atman residing in the earth and other elements is inside them, 
whom they (the elements) do not know, whose body is the earth 
and other elements, who rules from within the earth and others, 
that that Atman is the soul of thee (and of mine and others), is 
the inner ruler and is immortal The last part of this passage 
ie ‘the ruler within is unseen but seeing, unheard but 
hearing, unperceived but perceiving, unknown but knowing, 
there is no other seer but he, there is no other hearer but he, 
that is no other perceiver but he, there is no other knower 
but he, This is the Self, the ruler within, the immortal 
Everything else is distress ' This whole section called 


2450. ajimt ^ w #qra 

1 gt sugg qq gqq ... w tqra qin ugh q m tirtg i w 

fgm eiubn nqrn gm 1...^ qg^ ffro qtqwH» mr I 1-3, 
I. 3 11-12 This passage is dealt mth in V. S HI 3. 16 which establishes 
that here the woid Atman stands for Paramatman, nf, anq: 

stand for heaven, mid-region, earth and waters below the earth. 


2451 V. jjsinn iagg. jibrvi anwfi ^ n vw qim m 

vavirni 3 stiCTttsraqfsqgq. t ... atguV ?Ersgcr: wiarsmti 
wurar 1 . qq e aumtsrtrqbqgtt: i sratswgt^' uv m. 7 3 and Z3 ; 
compare with this last. ^ ijq lU. 4. 2 qsm) t w 

qqv. .. qq H snntT unireri 1 ateirq^re^and iji, 5 2 in his nwq on 

tbe^Iast passage explains erslvqqia as ‘ qttl^qiit5ii§nt^5n% and so 

aiw means liable to sorrow, infatnation, old age and death, as appears from 
the ^estion and answer ,D m 5.1 qimir Un'hw: i q'rsqt- 

mviinnw qn% ntq SIW 1 , After quoting this passage Rene Gronsset 

in Sum of History ' tr. into English hy A and H. Temple Patterson ( 1951 ) 
pays a handsome compliment to it {onp.95) ’what better introduction to 
Christianity is there than the conception of the sanctity of the human mdi- 
vidaal and of the universe as temples of God ' In § g-q HI 2 we are given 17 
words that are said to be names of Prajnana (i e brahman') and then ^ sq 

^ Sqmsmqnt ^wt^RTOfsT^SI 

SmiaT^oT's. It 
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aataryami-brahmana has a parallel in Br. Up. II. 5 (Madhu- 
vidya). The ordinary man’s conception of brahman as the 
creator was not, however, entirely given up by the thinkers in 
the Upanisads, though it was said that that concept was due 
to aviijiya ( ignorance about Reality ). Brahman conceived as 
creator was called Isvara (a personal God), though the worshipper 
might know that brahman in essence ie above all conditions and 
limitations of personality. This is theism, which acknowledges 
three entities viz. a real world, the Faramatman (creative ^tman ) 
and the individual self dependent on FaTam§.tmsn. But the real 
thought of the Upanisads is centred round the non-difference 
of brahman and atman and the physical world. This thought 
that brahman entered into what are called individual souls and 
also the material universe is the third aspect of Yedanta. On 
V. S n 3 43 Sankaracarya quotes passages from the Brahnia- 
sukta belonging to the Atharvaveda^^** -and from the Sv. Up- 
expressive of the identity with brahman of fishermen, slaves, 
gamblers, of men and women, of boys and girls and old men 
tottering on a staff The faith that the same Spirit animates 
the universe, ftom the stone, worms and beasts to man, is an 
elevating one, may make one feel that all creatures are brethren 
seeking the Creator and may, in a world dominated by 
egoism and urged to activities for individual prosperity and 
benefit, introduce some sweetness and consolation, Psussto 
in ‘The philosophy of the Upanishade' {translated by A. ». 
Geden. Edinburgh, 1306) pays a glowing tribute to the sages of 
the Upanishada in the following eloquent passage 'It washMe 
that for the first time the original thinkers of the Upaniehads, 
to their immortal honour, found it (key ) when they recognize 
our Sf man, our inmost individual being, as the Bi oilman, the 
inmost being of universal nature and of all her phenomena 
40 ). Vide also J. Eoyce in ‘The world and the individual , 
First series of Leotures, particularly pp, 156-175 for the exposition 
of Chan, Up. ni. 14 and VL Z-15 and the Br. Up dialogue 
between y§i. and Maitreyl 

The Upanisads are full of theories of creation and of the 

nature of the First Principle 


I vUoVlJvO W* — — 

A few passages may first be cited 


I ria I. The last ts X. 8 27 and V? 
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about creation Tbe Br ITp. 1. 4 ( in 3-4, 7 ) has an original and 
significant passage on creation Some part of it is set out here 
‘In the beginning this'was Atman alone in the form of Purusa ; 
He (being alone ) found no pleasure ; he desired to have a second 
(a companion) , he<became of the extent of a male and a female in 
close embrace , he made this very Atman fall aside in two parts 
that became husband and wife; from them were born men and 
he produced lower-animals up to ants; this (universe) was then 
undeveloped (or not unfolded), it was then developed in names 
and forms, that (Atman) entered into this up to the finger tips, 
just as a razor remains hidden in a sheath or just as the all 
supporting (fire) is not seen in wood’. In this passage the 
popular idea of the creation of the world is taken up and related 
to the one reality, Atman, and the emphasis appears to be placed 
on the theory that the sole reality is Atman, under the phantM- 
magoria of world phenomena. In Oh. Up "Vll. 10 1 it is said 
* this earth, mid regions, heaven, gods and men, beasts and birds, 
grass and herbs, animals including insects, butterflies, ants. 
These are all nothing but waters in solid form.’ The Ch5n. Up, 
( VL 2, 3-4 and VX 3. 2-3 ) states “ in the beginning Sat alone 
was existent, one without a second; it thought ‘ I shall become 
many, I shall have progeny ” ; it created heat ( tejas ) , from tejas 
waters were produced, from water food; that divinity proposed 
‘I shall enter into these three divinities (heat, water and food ) 
with this living self and unfold name and form’. Here reference 
IS made to three elements only viz teias, water, and earth 
{anna is produced from plants which spring from the earth ) It 
IS not, however, proper to hold that only three were then 
mcogmzed,_these three were the most obvious and the other two 
Vayu and Akasa mentioned in Ait. and Tai. Up. are elusive. 
The Alt. Up. (quoted in note 2451) begins “In the beginning 
there was here this ^man alone, there was nothing else that 
was active (lit. that opened and closed eyes); He reflected’ I 
shall create worlds’. He created these worlds, be l^^ wlr 

r'S 'i 

vators . Then the Up, proceeds: He created guardians of 
worlds and proposed to produce food for them. Therhe reflected 

how can this frame subsist apart from me ? Then he reflected 
by what way shall I enter into it ’’ Then it is stated Hi fn 
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entered into it" and again in IL 7 ' in the beginning this \ras 
asat (not unfolded), then it became sat (deTeloped), it unfolded 
itseH*. This is the basis of V. S 1 4. 26 (atmakiteh pariaSmat) 
which establishes that brahman is both kartr (agent) and karma 
(object) of creation. The same Up. in it 1 speaks of the 
creation of akasa from the Xtman, of Vayu from akasa, of Agni 
ftom Vayu, of waters from Agni and of the earth from waters 
Here we have five elements instead of three ( as in the Chan 
Tip ), The Ait. Up. HI. 3 names the five elements and calls 
them Mahahhutani (though the usual order is not followed }, 
so do Frasna VL 4, Sv. Up. IL 12, Katha UX 15 ( where the five 
gnnaa, sabda, sparda, rupa, rasa and gandha, each peculiar to the 
five elements from akada to prthvi, are mentioned ). 


2453. Prof George SarJon in ‘A History of Science' (Hansrd 
University Press, 1952 ) states ( p. 247 ) that Pmpedocles born abont 493 
B. C. ( in Greece ) postulated only fonr elements , fire, air, water and earth 
and that a fifth, ether, was added by Plato and Aristotle. Vide also Introd. 
action (p 11) to Plato's Timaens (in Ixieb's classical library, Vol. VII, ed 
of 1952 ) translated by Rev R G. Bnry. Plato's exuberant imaginalion 
constrncled the physical world on the pattern of geometrical figures most 
familiar to him and assigned the cube to earth and different kinds of triangles 
to fire, air and water (vide Jowetl's translation of Timaeus, Vol III pp. 
638-639) The Greek philosophers relied on reason and not on ancient 
texts (as Indian sages did ) and Plato’s philosophy and cosmology were 


looked upon as the acme of wisdom even up to the 19th ccnlnry, but Sarton 
( on p 420 of the above work ) remarks that modern men of science cm 
regard xt only as a monoment of unwisdom and recklessness (rather a 
harsh judgment). Dr. IV. M Smart »n * Origin of the Earth ’ remarks that 
in probing into the mystery of creation science has not been more succes. 
sfol than the poetic Hebrew expouoders of cosmology ( pp S-9 ) Tor com- 
parison of ancient Indian ideas on cosmology with those of ancient Egyptians. 
Babylonians, Hebrews, and Greeks one may read a small book iQ the 
• Corridors of Time' Series’ Vol. I on 'Apes and men’ by H. Peak and H J. H. 
Flenre pp. 6-8 (Oxford. 1927) . on p 7 there is a figure of a Babjlon..m 
tablet recording part of the creation story. On p 56 it states that the 
probable place of the origin of man and the period at which human story 
bCRan are matters of great speculation. The principal qncstions that ante 
in cosmology are: (1) when were the earth and planolsproduced. ( 2 ) what is 

the process *at accounts for the present state of the earth and the ssHr 

Ind ollLt systems. Sanskrit works from the Rgieda down to the Pnrmsr 
tried to answer these questions in their own wajs Ike 

hundred years or so the theories of Ecmaitre and Darwin and the dm ep 

Ss in the sciences of Geology. Biologj*. Phjs.cs and 

!ln..L..ed the whole conception ofcostnologj E«n the work ot =ir 
r"gron -The expanding Universe* (Cambridge. 1933) ha, hsm-e 
( Cottiitiued on next pff ) 
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It has already besn shown that in the Tai. Up and the 
Chan. Up (wide note 2430 ) it is stated that the bhutas spring 
from and are absorbed in brahmcm. The order of dissolution 
is the reverse of that of creation. This is stated by the 
Vedantasutra II 3 14 ( ‘ vtparijayena tu kramasta upapadyate ca ’ ). 
Sankaraoarya in his bhasya quotes a verse of the Santiparva in 
support of this. 


The theory of yugas, mahayngas, manvantaras and kalpas 
has already been dealt with in vol. ni. pp. 885-896 and above 
pp 686-692. The dissolution of the world was called pralaya 
which was said to be of four kinds ( vide above pp. 693-95 ), two 
of which are TiamiUika pralaya (which occurs at the end of a 
day of Brahma, that is equal to 1000 mahSyugas ) and PrSkrtika 
(when everything including Prakrti is dissolved in Paramatman). 
The Gita ( VUL 17-18 ) and Manu I 73 state that the day of 
Brahma is equal to one thousand yugas and the night is also of 
the same duration, that all manifested things spring from the 
unmanifested (Pirst Principle) at the beginning of the day 
(of Brahma) and at the coming of the night ( of Brahma) they 
merge in the same unmanifested (Principle). The -present 
author does not like the disagreeable task of comparing Sanskrit 
cosmology with the theories in other religious scriptures such as 
the Bible, but will only refer to some Western writers on that 
subject. About these ideas of creation and dissolution of the 
universe^ Rene Grousset in the work mentioned above observes 
(p. 96) ‘the same power of synthesis appears in the ancient 
Indian cosmogonies which transcend in their breadth all that 
the Ionian philosophers or Lucretius have left us. In them the 


( Conittiued from tasf poge ) 

sowe^hat outmoded by recent drscovenes The present author does not 
kno« much of science. But from srhat little be has read in a feu sc.entiEe 

‘’■a* actual 

state of man s scientific knowledge is provisional, that scientific theories 

lul fflodrficalions Borinstance. Keaton's 

laws of motion were regarded for over two hundred years as abso!ni!l 

correct ennnciaiions of fundamental and universal laws of uhysit bu 

recent times they have been found to be mere approaimatioL 
ecenrin both ektious’l hi J..!. ^ 1’"“® <« 
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world alternates between penodB of creation ( which correspond 
to the activity of the Demiurge) and of dissolution (which 
correspond to the slumber of the God)’. Similarly, Gerald Heard 
remarks ( in ' Is God evident ’ Faber and Faber, London, 1950 ) 
* Final and most helpful fact ie that Sanskrit cosmology not only 
gets rid of intellectual difhculties such as the crude Hebrew 
Geology and Astronomy fossilized in the Christian dogmas, but 
it gets rid likewise of those more serious moral difficulties such 
as eternal damnation, pre-destination and that this life is man’s 
only chance ’ ( p. 51 ). 


The high metaphysical conception that in reality there is 
no universe outside btahman. (i. e. brahman is one and is 
unqualified, mt gu-na) and the popular empirical conception that 
there is a personal God who creates {sagtina btahma) and real 
universe, often run together in the Dpanisads. The FraSna Up. 
V. Z asserts that Om is both jpma (highest) brahma and apata 
(other, lower) brahma. SankarSearya on V S. I. 1. 12 
(anandamayosbhyaaat) states that in the Upanisads brahman is 
described in two ways, (firstly) as qualified by various adjuncts 
such as name and form and created objects and meant to be 
worshipped and ( secondly ) as devoid of all adjuncts ( as meant 
to be mystically realized). As instances of the 2nd way 
{nnupadhilai or ntigum brahman) he instances several passages 
viz. Br Up. IV. 5. 15 ('where there is as it were duality, there 

one sees the other one touches the other or knows the other, 

hut wheie one has come to realize that all is only Atman, whom 
will one see, with what will one understand the knower himself ' ). 
Br. Up in 9. 26 = IV. 4. 22 and IV. 5. 15 ( this self is to be 
spoken of as ‘not this, ‘not this’), Br. Up. 111.8 8 (it is that 
imperishable one that the brShmanas speak about as neither 
coarse nor small, neither short nor long, neither red nor fluid, 
neither wind nor ether ..neither as having an inside nor outside 
&o.); Chan. Up (VII. 24. 1 ‘where one sees nothing else, hears 
nothing else, understands nothing else that is the Infinite, 
where one sees something else, hears something else, understands 
something else, that is small (finite), the Infinite is immortal, 
the finite is mortal , the Infinite rests in its own greatness, or does 
not rest in greatness); Sv Up. VI. 19 (who is without parte, 
without activities, tranquil, faultless, without taint, fe higtot 
bridge to immortality, like a fire that has consumed its furf J. 
There are also other passages of the same import e g B . 

IV. 4. 19 (neha nanasti kincana, there is no d 
Katha Up. IV. 10-11 (mrtyoh sa mrtyum-apoti ya iha 
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pasyati). The 4th aspect of Upanisadio thought is concerned 
with the destiny of the self after the death of the body and the 
matters that govern it ( L e. Ethics and Eschatology). 


These passages emphasize that it is impossible to describe 
what brahman is and that we can only say what it is not. 
Sankaracarya^^^® on V. S. III. 2 17 refers to the dialogue of 
Baskali and Badhva where Badhva declared the characteristic of 
brahman by his silence. Baskali said ‘ Sir, tell me about brahma 
then Badhva remained silent ; when Baskali asked a second and 
a third time Badhva replied ‘ we have been telling you indeed, but 
you don’t understand; this self is still ( without any activity)’, 
J. Eoyoe in ‘The world and the individual’ voL I. p. 148 is just 
like this episode of Baskali and Badhva “Believe not those 
prattlers' says one often quoted mystical work ‘ who boast that 
they know God’ Who knows Him is silent", Sankaracarya 
puts the distinction between para-brahma and apara-brahma 
(personal God) as follows: Where texts reject the connection 
of brahma with names and forms that are the product of avldyS 
(nescience) and speak of brahma in negative expressions such 
as ‘ asthula’ (not gross or big ), there it is parabrahma (that is 
meant), but where in such passages as ‘He is mind, has prana 
or body, the form of light, whose thoughts are true, whose nature 
IS like a^sa (present everywhere), who creates everything ’ &c 
brahma is mentioned for worship and it is apara. 


on % g, ni 2,17. This is a Vedic Text 
aco. to Sankata, but u has not jet been idcnueed. 


f»S2S“rSr,; Tvlf f 

,5°* ^“-“'0" 

Becoming HI Being is changeless eternal * J and 

bj ihonghl only . Becoming ,s the opposite eter apprehensible 

existent and the object of sLsations Md the '•‘“Stng. never truly 
to the latter sensations, and the perceptible universe belongs 


H. n, 1S3 
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of the creation of Jfche universe and its disso- 
practical plane. In Admt/a Vedanta, 

^ ■^^■’■aliarikl (of practical life) and 

pratibhasikl (apparent or illusory ). The first is the province of 
para-vidya which teaches that only the Atman exists, that the 
cosmos exists within the Atman and nothing else has intrinsic 
reality apart from it. Xrom this high metaphysical standpoint 
there is in reality no creation nor dissolution, the individual self 
IS not really in bondage, therefore none is liberated. The 3nd 
kind pf reality is empirical and practical and the dogmas of the 
creation and dissolution of the world, of the individual self, its 
bondage, teansmigaration and final liberation are valid only for 
the apara-vidf/a. Most religions postulate three fundamental' 
^titles via God. individual self and the external world. 
These three are tme but only up to a certain limit ( only so long 
as a man holds his own ego as a separate reality) but these 
three are not the ultimate Truth. Even in this lower kind of 
reality , a man who is in deep sleep becomes { for a time ) united 
with ( or absorbed in) the True as stated by the Ohan. Up. VI, 
8. 1 (yatraitat purusah svapiti nama sats somya tada sampenno 
bhavati). The third kind of reality pertains to dream state. 
One may have experience of pleasure and pain and misery from 
what one sees in a dream, which are real as long as the dream 
lasts, but all this that is seen in a dream yanishes the moment 
the man is awake. As stated above (p. 1485 and note 3434) the 
descriptions of the creation of the world have only this in view 
that there is non-difference between cause and effect and that 
they all lead to a correct understanding about brahman. 
Sankaracarya on V. S II. 3, 30 extends the same reasoning to 
individual selves ( to be quoted later on under ‘ Karma and 
transmigration ’ ). 

In the Upanisads there is apparent discrepancy as regards 
what was created and the order of the things**®^ created. The 


2457, It may be noted that the creation of the universe is put in tlie 
Upanisads in the distant and dim past, not at a definite date as fixed by 
Biblical chronology { 4004 B, C. ]. Vide Pringle-Pattison in ■ Idea of God ' 
(ed of 1917) p 299. H, D Anthony in 'Science and its background' 
(MacMillan, 1948, p. 2 ) states that James Ussher, Archbishop of Armagli, 
in the 17th century tntrodnced into the Anglican Church the year 4004 B.C. 
as the datb of creation On the medieval Christian doctrine, creation is 
only an incident in God's existence and man is made in the image of God 
and It IS by the breath of God that man became a living soul ( Genesis 1 2/ 
and II. 7 ). There is another point that distinguishes Christian doctrine 
about man from the Vedanta doctrine, according to the former mao Is 
conceived and born in sin, according to the latter the human soul is divine. 
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Br. Up. (V. 5, 1) states ‘ in the beginning there were only waters ; 
the waters created satya, which' is hrahma, brahman created 
Prajapati, who created the gods’. In Chan. Up. VT. 2. 3 the thing 
expressly mentioned as the first creation is terns ( heat ), akasa 
not being mentioned at all, while in the Tai. Up. 11. 1 akasa is 
said to have been first created and then Yayu ( was created from 
akasa), then Agni from Vayn. Similarly, in the Chan. Up. IV. 2 
where the creation of tejas, waters and food (i e. the earth ) is 
expressly mentioned, nothing is said about the creation of Yayu, 
which is set out in Tai. Up. IL I. This matter about the 
creation of the elements and their order is discussed in Y. S. 11. 
3. 1-11. The reply of Sankatacarya is that a ^ruti passage like 
the one in Ch, Up. is concerned only with the creation of some 
elements like tejas and cannot he also interpreted as having a 
second purpose, viz showing that the creation of akasa in Tai. 
Up. is wrong and should be discarded.**® 


On the subject of creation, the question arises whether the 
individual Self is also a creation like that of the earth, trees 
and shrubs. The Upanisads have a good deal to say on this Here 
also two kinds of texts have to be considered In the first place, 
some texts seem to state that the individual selves spring from 
the Supreme Spirit A few passages that are sometimes relied 
upon for this last matter may be cited here 
states ‘just as tiny sparks spring forth from fire, in the 
same way from this Atman spring up all pranas, all worlds all 
gods and all creatures’. The Mundaka Up, expands this same 
Idea as follows • As from a well-kindled fire sparks of the same 
nature spring forth in thousands, so from the Imperishable 
various living beings issue and return into it. The Smrti of 
Yaj. cites the same illustration of fire and sparks Another and 
perhaps apter Illustration is in the Katha Up ‘ just as pure water 
poured in (other) pure water becomes like it ( i. e not distingui- 


2458. ’I JW 

5i75ina, msvont a ii. 3 6. 





- snwr -vsHVira 

IV island also Vl. 26 and 31 for a similar verse T I 
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shable ), so the self of the wise sage becomes ( indistinguishabls 
from the Supreme Essence). On the other hand, there are 
numerous Upanisad***® passages which categorically state that 
the individual self is unborn, undying, is not a product, that 
the Supreme Spirit enters as individual self, that there is non- 
difference between the one Supreme Spirit and the individual 
self. Some of these passages are set out in the note below. All 
those passages are cited by Sankaraoarya on V, B II. 3. 17, 
which states two propositions viz the individual self is 
unprodnced and that it is eternal according to Sruti passages 
(natmasruter-nityatvaoca tabhyah). How the one Supreme 
Spirit expands into and pervades the manifold universe of 
plurality is a great mystery and can only be explained by 
illustrations. The few passages in which the texts seem to 
mention the creation or dissolution of individual selves are to be 
understood as referring to the TJpadhis (such as body and mind) 
by which the self is affected. Yajnavalkya gives this answer 
in finally winding up his exposition to Maitreyl®*®^ ‘this self 
is imperishable and indestructible; but (when one speaks of 
death what is meant is ) that the self has no longer any contact 
with material elements'. The SSntiparva and the GHS 
( U. 20, 21, 24, 25 ) say the same thing. 

The highest metaphysical standpoint can be realized by 
only a few. For millions of men, the empirical standpoint alone 
remains and it is for them that texts speak of a personal God, 
ritual and sacrifices ; they are only on the first rung of the ladder 

2460, iirac w i&vtr §fh i ur wv !■ ii- ^ 

eutHTsarffiuffsgttisuvV wgr < {^. iv 4 25), w suvh m' irif^ >• 

ai^ suoft w sbsZ. 18, ac««gT a3=iid- 

I § wv II. 6 , svrauBtlSr ' ur vb. 

VI. 3, 2, ^i^§^3i<5er3n^=ifn?r«f: i 55 i 4. 7; (m wpr vi 8.7), 

sit atfiRe ( ? sv. I. 4. 10) ; sonrour wgr 1 g? w n S-19. 

2461, aiivsn# sr sS: 8mrn3i%3i%!mf • fs- 

IV. S 14. This is quoted by on ^ g; II. 3 17. 

2462, W ft < ^1343 

imfir II qit ufg df 3 I 

ggHVT av t g d rf i ^! n t g^r3;U33gsr i ss^igrft 

WM3 t wi 3 I 180 26-28 ( =187 27-29 Ch. ed ) 

and means qsgRV With g 5ft331#il3 compare or 33 VII, • 

sgraticft 3J3 flrah 3 ®33 tf& and the verse q# gug ’^5“ 

the same as eiw III 12 in ^ g^33 3 33351^ I ’S^ 

gj33r gi{3giS l 3 : it. The verse qq ••• cecurs again m ^ • 

chap. 246. 5*( =cr. ed. 238. 5), 
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to enliglitenment and are only dimly awaie of God ; there is a 
much smaller class of people other than the preceding, who 
pray, seek God and come to realize that God is both immanent 
and transcendent; there is a third class of a very few people, 
the great sages and masters, the spiritual elite such as SankarS- 
carya. who reach the peak of pure monism, who lose the sense 
of the ego and who are ripe for entering into union with the 
One and they cannot and should not say that the individual soul 


and the physical world are all unreal (or Maya). Both 
Badarayana ( V. S II. 3 39 ‘ Vaidhatmyao-ca na svapnadivat ’ ) 
and Sankaracarya are agreed that the ordinary physical world 
is entirely different from dreams and that the impressions in the 
waking state are not independent of existing objects. Apart 
from the question whether the word'MSya’ used in V. S. rCT. 3. 
3 ( MaySmatram tu &c.) is used by Badarayana in the sense in 
which SankaracSrya understands it, it cannot be denied that 


TJpanisad passages like Eatha Up. 11. 4. 3, Prasna 1, 16, Chan 
Up. VUl. 3. 1-3, the prayer in Be. Up. I, 3. 28 (asato ma 
sadgamaya &c) could easily suggest the doctrine of Maya and 
lead to it as an intelligible development. Hence the proper 
language for almost all men is not to speak about the world as 
Maya ( illusion ). If the individual soul and the world are unreal, 
then it may be argued by one who does not subscribe to the 
doctrine of Maya as against those who hold it that you are 
teaching that an unreal soul has to escape from an unreal 
Samsara and secure what you call moksa by means which are 

themselves unresl (such as Upanisad study ) and that therefore 

moksa itself is unreal. How the one Reality becomes many 
and expresses itself in the ever-changing physical world is 
really an inexplicable mystery, but that does not entitle all of 
us tosay that the world is unreal or a dream. The few Msblv 
philosc^hical men may say that what is real is the one Absolut^ 
that all else IS only an appearance of that Absolute. Common 

e^^planations offered by 

these philosophers do not satisfy them or are beyond them. 

When one has to emphasize what the Reality behind the 
world is in itself, one speaks of the Absolute brahman hut whon 
H about the relation of the one Realitv tn tn 

mdividual selves and the physical world one speaks of a nor i 

ood. wt.. .t. (p. 1. srs 
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world is non.difforont {ananj/a) from brahman, what is meant is 
not that tho two aro idontical, but only this that tho solvos and 
tho world aro not ontiroly difforont from Inahman, When it is 
said that Moksa results if one roalisiOB brahman, there is no 
question of the destruction of tho world but all that it comes to 
is that tho false idoa or outlook in that case is displaced or 
Bublated by a true one. How the finite world arises from the 
Infinite is a mystery, for which SankarScarya employs the word 
‘May a'. But ho is positive that till a person realizes tho one 
Atman all religious and worldly courses of life, real-unreal, 
go on unobstructed. Tho concept of Maya os postulated by 
Sankaracarya ( on V. S. IL 1. 14 and other places) is one of tho 
most misunderstood elements of Vedanta, irurther, it should not 
bo forgotten that a very large number of philosophically minded 
Hindus do not advocate tho doctrine that the world is an illusion; 
all that is said by advaitins is that tho world is not as real as tho 
Absolute is. Tho passages quoted below from Sanfcaraoarya’s 
BhUsi/a clarify his position, which is this. There is the physical 
world with its manifold distinctions, but it must rest on some- 
thing else; that something is called tho o6so/k<c bra/n«an. The 
relation between the two is inexplicable and therefore it is 
spoken of as May3. In that way Sankarsoarya is agnostic, 
while other religious philosophers are not willing to admit the 
futility of theories or their helplessness to put forward a 
gonorally acceptable and reasonable theory of the relation of 
tho universe and tho Eternal Spirit behind it. 

It should not ho forgotten that, according to our fiastras the 
goals of human life aro four, Z>hai ma ( an ethical life of doing 
what is right), Artha (a life of acquisition of wealth i. e. 
economic life based 'on justice), Kama (a life of the enjoyment 
of innocent pleasures and right desires) and Jfb/c$o (liberation), 
this last being tho highest goal to he attained only by a few 
people (it is called Paramaputusatlha). Even in the Bgveda 
(1. 89. 8) the sage prays for physical health,***’* happiness and 


( Conttiintd from last f age ) 

li.'l. 14 makes the laconic remark 'u 

^ ^ 89- 8 W- 
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a life of hundred years in the words “ 0 Gods, may we be able 
to hear words of welfare ( i. e. we may not suffer deafness till our 
death), may ,we see with oui eyas pleasing sights, may we, 
engaged in praising you and possessing strong limbs and bodies, 
enjoy (long) life as fixed by God (1 e. 100, 116 or 1?0 years)’. 
Vide also Hg. VH, 66. 16. The Manusmrti, after referring to 
several views about the number of the goals of human life, states 
its own final conclusion (in IL 224) that there are three goals^®* 


( Dharma, Artha and Kama ) for all men and condemns premature 
resort to sannySsa in the following words { VI. 36-37 ) “Having 
studied the Vedas as laid down in ^astras, having produced sons 
and having performed sacrifices according to one’s ability, one 
should fix his mind on Moksa (liberation); if a man desires 
Moksa without having performed these duties he falls into hell’. 
Manu emphasizes that a man must discharge his duties ( i. e. 
pay off the three debts) as laid down in Tai. S. VL 3.10.5 


(quoted in H. of Dh. voL IL p. 270 n. 621 ) before he can renounce 
the world. The experience of sexual life and other pleasures not 
opposed to righteousness was not condemned by Manu and other 
Sastras and in the Bhagavadgita { VH. 11) Lord Krsna identifies 
himself with Kama that is not in opposition to righteousness. 
In the three goals^'s* of ordinary human life there is hardly 
anything that should cause surprise. The Gita demands a life 
d^icated to active work and regards doing one’s duty as worship 
(m. 8, 19, 20. 25. IV. 18, XVIH 65-56 ). The 4th goal ( moksa ) 
18 in a way opposed to the first three. But the first three goals 
enable a man to attain Uberation, after he has discharged 

1 tedT' everybody but only for a 


fhc ooly by a few men. The 

« if secure correct know- 

Vnfa *be Self, Ifeality behind everything, the study of the 
Veda, sacrifices, chanty, austerities and fasts are necessary 

II. pr/sJzJ. «• Dh. vol. 

^ iv"'. ^ 


of tJr Up. are ihc basis of ^ ^ III A 26-2V. 


passages 
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as preparation (Br. Up. IV. 4. 2Z}, Becanse the Upanisads often 
employ the words “Brahma veda hrahmaiva bhavati" (as in 
Mundaka III Z.9) one should not run away with the idea 
that mere knowledge of firoAma (from books or a teacher) ia 
enough. Though the verb “vid” (to know) is employed, the 
Upanisads are emphatic that before one attains realization of 
brahma one must have lived a life of detachment, peace, self- 
restraint etc. For example, in Br, Up. IV. 4, 23 Yajnavalkya saya 
to Janaka “Therefore, one who knows this (under tarka quoted 
above p. 1478 ) evil does not overcome him, he overcomes all evil 
and hence he becomes free from evil, free from rajas (desires), 
free from doubts, he becomes a (true) Brahmana. This is the 
Brahma-world, O king I you have been made to reach the world. 
So said Yajnavalkya.” This passage clearly emphasizes three 
stages, firstly, verbal knowledge about brahma (evam-vid), secondly 
he becomes santa, danin&c., thirdly, he realizes the non-difference 
of himself and the world from the Supreme Self. In this text 
the indeclinable past participle (bhutva) in “tva’, aoc. to 
Panini III. 4. 21, is used and so clearly conveys that ( as Sanskrit 
grammar and usage require), in order that a person may realize 
the Self in his own self, he must have been already endowed with 
all that precedes the word “bhutva”. 


Similarly, in the Mundakopanisad it is provided ‘ After 
carefully examining all the worlds that are collected (gained or 
brought about) by actions, a brShmana should reach a sense of 
disgust or disregard with the thought that by actions (which 
are aU impermanent ) nothing that is imperishable (lit. unmade) 
can be attained, he should, for the special understanding of that, 
approach with fuel in hand a teacher who is learned m the 
Veda and who solely dwells in brahman, that wise (gum) declared 
braftina-wdi/atothe one who thus properly (respeotolly) app- 
roaches and whose mind is quiescent (not perturbed by vanity 
S aXhose mind has ceased to hanlmr 

whereby the disciple would realize the immutable iReality, the 

Purusa^(Self).’ Here als o the word “pariksya shows tha 
on jaimxni X. 3.48 • ktyTrSvat purvaliU eve 

^2 24 
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brahmavidyS. can be attained only by Mm wbo abready has 
become tired oi the world of aeneaa. It is further provided that^**® 
when a man becomes freed from all hankerings that cling to the 
heartofman, ha becomes immortal and attains brahma in this 
very life. The Br, IJp ( iv. 4. 6 ) states that of him who does not 
desire, who, not desiring, is freed from desires, who feels that 
he has obtained all desires in that he desires only the Self, the 
life breaths do not depart towards higher worlds ( heaven etc. ) as 
he, being ( in reality ) brahma only, becomes absorbed in brahma. 

The Katha Bp. ( 2 24) remarks ‘He, who had not ceased 
from evil conduct, whose mind is not serene, who does not pra- 
ctise concentration, wonld not be able by mere knowledge to find 
the ^.tman.’ 


The unalloyed Upaniaad doctrine appears to be that, even 
when a man does good actions, they produce good results, to 
enjoy which the soul would have to undergo the bondage of 
fresh good births and thus liberation will be put off. Therefore, 
Complete renunciation of all actions and their rewards was in- 
culcated for the sannySsin, who was to give up all desires for 
wealth, progeny and higher worlds and beg for alms as long as 
the body lasts. As no other course of conduct for the sannyasin 
IS specified here, it would have to he deemed that the Upanisad 
teaches only this mode of life for the sannyasin. This view is 
forther strengthened by other passages of the Bpanisads, where it 
is said that the liberated are beyond sukrta ( good deeds and their 

The Ohandgoya says « the self is a bank ( a dike or ridge)so 
asunder and are not confounded, day 
and night do not pass beyond (over) bank, nor old age, death 

“or iJeeds; all evil deeds turn 

away from hnn, for the world of brahma is free from all e^l* 
Similarly, the Eausitaki Bp. savs “beino- r- ; 
actions and from evil ones, this knower of brahma moves^toi^rfs 
brahma (i e becomes one with or is absorbed in brabma)T 

ahoka). ^ qnolesifas 
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In this way tho Upanisads appear to inculcate that the 
sannyasin should completely give up all actions except living 
till the body lasts. The Jahalopanisad*™ (4) provides that the 
very day on which a person becomes disgusted (with worldly 
life) he should become a wandering ascetic (a sannyasin). This 
emphasizes that not mere knowledge but disgust with worldly 
life is necessary before one becomes a sannyasin. Vide Katho. 
panisad (II. 24) quoted above in note 2467 a. The Fratnopanisad 
emphasizes ‘ to them alone comes the pure world of brahman, in 
whom there is no crookedness, no untruth and no duplicity ' 
(X 16 ). The Upanisads sometimes do say that ‘ one who knows 
brahma becomes brahma itself* ( Mundaka U. 8. 9 ), but the same 
Upanisads ( e. g. Mundaka I. 2, 12-13 quoted in n. 24673) reQuire 
great moral and spiritual attainments besides mere knowlegde 
of brahma. 


It is not necessary to set out more Upanisad passages to 
exhibit tho proper relation between mere knowledge of h’uhma 
and Realization of brahma.*^” 


In classical Sanskrit several words are employed to describe 
the state of liberation. The Araarakosra regards mukti, kaivalya, 
nirvana, Sreyas, nihSroyasa. amrta, moksa and apavarga 
as synonyms. Mukti, moksa, and amrta (or amrtatva) are 
frequently employed in the Upanisads and the Gita. They refer 
to the state of Salvation or Liberation from different points of 
view. Man is liable to have hankerings and to birth and death, 
therefore when the soul becomes free from that cycle and realizes 
brahma it is said that he becomes immortal or secures immor- 
tality. Vide Br. Up. VI 4. 7 and 14, V. 15-17 ( Vidyayamrtam- 
aSnute), Chan. Up. H. 23. 2 (he who is firmly grounded in 
brahma attains immortality), Eatha Up. VI. 2 and 9, Svet. Up. 


2470 . 4, sirrauft 


2471 . So rouch had to be said because Prof, EdgertoD in bis paper 
• Dominant ideas in the formation of Indian cnllure ’ in J. A. O. S Vol. 62 
(for 1942 ) pp 151-156 appears to suggest that the Upanisads carry forwa 
theideaoftbeAtharvaveda that inoivledge of a matter wss supposed to 
have magic power. It is not possible for limitations of space to esaniine 
hiB arguments at length. With great respect for such a veteran ^hola^ .1 
has to be said that, so far as the Upamsads arc concerned mere bu^g 
of brahma is only a first step, and that one who desires libera ion has toll 
hie on a high moral and spinlual level. Vide Gita XIII, 7- for 
of i Sana, 
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TV. 17 and 20, HL 1, 10, 13. Gita 13. 12, 14. 20, Mukfei and 
moksa aie botli derived from the root ‘muo’ (to be free) and 
the verbal forma of ‘muc’ are frequently used along with 
‘immortality’ as in Eatha Up. VI. *8 (yam jnStva mucyate 
jantur-amrtatvam ca gacohati) and 14, Br. Up. IV, 4. 7, Up. 
X8 and IV. 16 (jnatva devam mucyate satvapaSaih). The 
word moksa occurs in Sv. Up. IV. 16 and Gita 5. 28, 7. 29, 18. 30. 
HiMreyasa (moksa, than which there is nothing better) occurs in 
Kaus. Up in. 2, Gita V. 2. Vide p. 1037 n 671 for ‘ nih&reyaaa ’. 
The word ‘sreyas’ often means ‘better’ in the Upanisads ( Tai. 
Up.Lll and Ohan. Up. IV 6.5) and GitS 11.7,31, IIL 35, 
XVIII. 47 &c., but in Katha Up H. 1 and 2 sreyas (as opposed to 
preyashe. pleasure) really means ‘nihSreyasa’ ( salvation ).^^^^ 
Kaivalya does not occur in the principal Upanisads, but ktvalah 
(not affected by gunas or isolated as pure consciousness ) occurs 
in Up. IV. 18 and VI. 11 ( saksi ceta. kevalo niigunaSca ) 
Nirvana occurs in Gita VI. 15 (the yogin, that has subdued his 
mind and always practises yoga, secures peace, centred on me 
that is highest nirvana); in Gita 11.72 andV, 24-25 we find 
‘btahmaniivanam’ which means ‘ bliss in brahma ’. Apavarga 
occurs only in the Maltri Upanisad VX SO and was the goal laid 
down by the very first sutra of the Nyayadariana. 

It should be noted that cosmology whether in the Upanisads 
or later works is based on the geocentric theory and is concerned 
mostly with the earth, the elements, the Sun, Moon, planets and 
stars in general (without details ). 


The Maniismrti has several theories on creation. In I. 
5-19 we have the first theory: this (universe) existed in the 
form of darkness, was unperceived, destitute of distinctive signs 
not object to reasoning, unknowable, immersed in deep sleep 

divine Self-existent appeared with 
mesistrble power, dispelling darkness and making all this 
including the great elements discernible; he shone forth of his 

producing beings of various types 
produced water only after reflecting (over 
the Idea of creating) and planted thereinhis seed; toe Zd 
became a golden egg, equal in brilliance to the sun and in that 

egg he himself was born as Brahma, the progenitor She whok 

. words menuoned bv Panin, -n w 

•! „ M msgEter and ibe Mahibhasya explains it as 
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world. He is called Narayana,«» since waters, designated as 
nat as ( offspring of Hara), were hia first place of residence. From 
that first cause, not yet unfolded, which can neither be called sat 
nor asat, was produced a pui u^a ( a male ) who is called by 
people Srahma. In that egg the divine one resided for one year, 
he divided the egg into two parts after reflecting on that matter • 
out of those two halves ( of the egg ) he created heaven and 
earth, between these two middle region, the eight directions and 
the abode of waters ( the sea) From himself he drew forth mind 
which is neither sat nor asat, from mind Ahankara (self-con- 
sciousness), and the inaAat-atman, all products produced by the 
combinations of three gunas, the five organs of sense which 
perceive the objects of sense; He created all beings by joining 
the subtle particles of the six ( ahankara and tanmatras ) with 
portions of himself, the five groat elements enter the framer of 
all beings. This theory combines the ideas contained in Itg. 
X. 129 (particularly verses 1-3) with those in the Sat. Br. ZI. 
1. 6. 1 and OhSn. Up. III. 19. 1-2 (about the golden egg) and 
with the Sankhya theory of tattvas and gunas, though Manu 
differs from the standard Sankhya of the Karika as regards the 
order in which Mahat, Ahankara and the five subtle elements 
arise. In X 21 Manu states**’* that Hiranyagarbha in the 


2473 . 3u^ URT aitdl t sRUfw: i ei ^ •fiuw’ii 

n ugl- 10 342 40 ( =cr. ed, 328,35} has first half and the 

2nd half is sivw HRl'HuTl 5-6, wgries I. 5.5-6, 

^16. 4-5 Hiu’ioj um i ... suiir enu.. 

ni. g.5 • I* f® obvious that the two Puranas borrow from some 

work probably from ng 44. 4-5 ( Venk. ed, ) has the same verses 

aswegg via. grr vJlgi® anvi • .gjw. • utB g 44*03 
4gu:n; TOSS 2. 25-26 are the same as Regg. I 4 5-6. sgig (1.38-39) has 
anvi giTT ... tRV ur > • vSn! •• ' 


2474. uum g 3 TOmw 3nn3i 3 gusq i 5sisFfl4«n« 

iril^n ng 1.21. The% g I 3 28 is'^iag %wra mTUnMt4!Hld«WI»4ra 
On this the bhSsya is “ • iRTO13*n5n»’n^’ 

3ie girra: i ‘q^ w© t si^irfnra Jigevig, 


i%TO^ guTs sti3v:i ...ami atws'i 3 'gjinii qjuuir^TOm^i 

gra‘ The s’ruti text cited is Tandya-mahabmhmana 
VI 9 15 explains the words of Rg, IX. 62 1, the mantra being qa 

233?24 ( =cr. ed. 224 55 which has ,onIy the first half) and the ve^ 
occurs in I 5.62, wm 9-63 (reads sw3h) and gd 

I, 7, 67-68 (reads sn^iai sitr35f ). 
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beginning of creation assigned names, peculiar activities and 
conditions to all created beings by means of the words of Veda. 
In this it follows a Smti text ( explaining Itg. IX, 62. 1) quoted 
by Sankaraoarya (on V. S. 1. 3, 28 ) who quotes a verse in support 
from the Mahabharata and another versa also (the source of 
which is not mentioned but which is found in some puranas). 

Another theory of creation is stated in Manusmrti L 32-41, 
Brahma divided his own body into two halves, one half a male 
and the other a female and from that female be created Viraj, 
who practised tapas and created a mala who was no other than 
Manu ( promulgator of Manusmrti ). Manu desirous of produ" 
oing created beings, first created ten great sages as Prajapatis, 
who created seven Manus, Gods, classes of gods, great sages, 
yaksas raksasas, gandharvas, apsarases, snakes, birds classes of 
pitrs, lightning, clouds, large and small stars, monkeys, fishes, 
cattle, deer, men, lions, worms, insects, flies, immovable things 
(trees etc.). This account appears to be inspired by the 
Purusasukta (Pg. X SO), particularly verses 5, 8-10. 


A third theory of creation by Brahm§ after ha awakes from 
his sleep is briefly noticed in Manusmrti 1. 74-78, viz. ho creates 
(or appoints) his mind which impelled by Brahma’s desire to 
create, produces 5kasa ( ether), of which sound is the (peculiar) 
quality; that ether modifying itself creates Vayu possessing the- 
quality of touch; from Vayu arises refulgent light, from which 
arises water and from water arises the earth of which the 
special quality is smeU, This theory is a modification of the 
Sankhya doctrine, according to which (karika 25) all five ele- 
ments proceed from akanhara and God Brahma, is thrown in ( who 
has no place in standard Sankhya). The Manusmrti is in the habit 
of stating opposing views on the same topic one after another ; 
e. g note on the use of fie* in Mann V. 27-46 as compared 
with V. 48-56, Manu m. 13 as compared with lEf. 14-19 (on 
brahmana having a sudra wife). Manu IX. 59-62 as opposed to 
IX. 64-68 on the practice of Nigoga 

Accounts of creation occur frequently in the Mahabharata 
mostly in the Santipsrva. All cannot be set out hero, but a few* 
would bo described. Chap. 175. 11-21 ( =Ch. ed. 182 ll_2t 1 
states that from God known as Atyakla all beings were born he 
first created maban also called akasa, from SkSsa water w2 
produced from water were produced fire and vayu from thn 
comWtta c. Ite, two ,1., 
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self-existent created a lotus, from which arose Brahms, known 
as Ahankara and he produced the whole world. In ohsp, 176 
( 183 of Oh. ed. ) it is stated that Brahms first created water, 
from water arose Vsyu, from the combination of water and Vayn 
arose Agni and earth was produced from the combination of 
Agni, Vayu and aks^a. Chap. 177 ( =184, Ch. ed. ) explains that 
the Mahabhutas (great elements) are five viz vayu, s-Vscip ,, agni, 
water and earth, that all bodies are made of these five, that there 
are five tndnyas, five objects of sense and five qualities, Sabda, 
sparta ( touch), rupa (colour), rasa (taste) and gandha (smell); 
subdivisions of each of these five are mentioned. Chap. 178 
( =189 of Ch. ed. ) speaks of the five pranas and the spheres of 
their activities. Chap. 179-180 ( =186-187 of Ch. ed ) deal with 
jiva (individual self) and states at the end that the body is 
perishable, that the self passes from one body to another and 
that by yoga one can see the self in the Highest Self. Chap. 200 
( =207 Ch. ed. ) states that Purusottama created the five elements, 
that he reclined on waters, that from his navel sprang a lotus 
brilliant like the sun, from which arose BrahmS, who created 
from his mind seven sons, Daksa, Marici, Atri, Angiras, 
Pulastya, Pulaha and Kratu. Daksa had many daughters (the 


eldest being Diti), from these daughters Daityas, Adityas, the 
other gods, Kala and its parts, the earth, the fom; varnas, all kinds 
of men, Andhras, Pulindas, Sabaras and others in Daksinapatba 
and in the Uttarapatha, Yauna ( Yavanas ), Kambojas, Gand- 
haras, Kiratas, Barbaras and others were produced. Ohsp. 224 
( =231 Oh. ed.) starts by saying that in the beginning there was 
brainna, beginningless and endless, unknowable and proceeds 
to divisions of time from mmesa to the yugas and their charac- 
teristics. Herein occur verses that are the same as in Manusmrti 


I. 65-67, 69-70, 75-77, 81-83, 85-86. It is difficult to say who 
borrow as even the Manusmrti { inX. 44) mentions Paundrakas, 
Odras, Dravidas, KSmbojas and Yavanas, Sakas, Paradas, 
Pahlavas, Oinas, Kiratas, Daradas and Khaias, as having been 
originally sub-divisions or sub-castes of Ksatriyas ( Ksatriya- 
jatayah ) but reduced to the position of dudraa, because of losing 
all contact with brahmanas (X. 43 ) and because of the cessation 
of religious rites (like Hpanayana &o. ). In 6anti 311 ( =or. ed. 
299) creation is described in Sankhya terms with 
thrown in. Brahma (identified withmoAare) was born m toe 
golden egg, he remained inside the egg for a year, then 0 ® 
created within the two parts of the egg 
antariksa, from ahankSra five elements were produced and their 
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five qualities are mentioned. Aavamedhika (Chap. 40-42 is 
similar to Santi 311) states the order of creation as a^yakta- 
mahat-ahankara-five elements, the only peculiarity being that 
in verse 2mahan is identified with Visnu, Sambhu, hnddhi 
and several other words are given as synonyms thereof. 

The Smrti of Yajnavalkya (HI. 67-70 ) states that from the 
one Self, many individual selves arise just as from a red-hot 
iron hall sparks go out, that the unborn and imperishable 
Atman is said to ha born when connected with body, that in the 
beginning of creation, Paramatman creates the five elements, 
ether, vSyu, tejas, water and earth, each succeeding one posses- 
sing a rising series of qualities and when appearing as indivi- 
dual self, it receives {for body) the same elements. Then after 
pointing out how a human being is conceived, how the foetus 
grows in the womb and describing the anatomy ( with number 
of bones, veins, arteries, muscles &o.) of tbe human body, the 
Smrti avers that the whole world proceeds from the Paramatman 
and the individual self appears from the elements t which form 
the body) The individual self is beginningless^^’s and is not 
horn, hut it comes in intimate contact with a body that is due 
to acts influenced by false ideas, hankerings and aversions 
(m. 125) Prom the several parts (mouth, arms, thighs, feet 
&c ) of the First Principle that assumes numerous forma jiriae 
the four vatnas in order, the earth, heaven, prSnas, directions, 
Vayu, Agni, Moon ( from mind), the Sun (from His eye), sky 
and the whole movable and immovable world (III. 126-138). 
Here tbe Furusasukta (Pg. X 90 1 and 12-14) is closely 
followed. 

The Puranas devote thousands of verses to the theories of 
cosmology and cosmography. Only a very brief summary is all 
that can be attempted from the contents of a few among the 
extant Puranas that have been shown above to be the earliest 
viz. Matsya, Vayu, Brahmanda, Visnu and Matkandeya. It has 
beau stated above (pp, 838-840) that the topics with which 
Futanas^ were deemed to be concerned were according to the 
Amarkosa five and that some of the Puranas themselves set out 
the five topics as creation tsarga), recreation after dissolution 
[prahsarga). dynasties (vamsa), the vast periods of time (called 

Manvantaras), and history and deeds of the descendants of the 
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solar, lunar and other dynastiaa (Vamsanucarita). Thus, many 
of the Furanas deal with creation at some length. A few 
striking theories and passages alone can be set out or cited. 


The Matsyapurana begins the topic of creation in the same 
way as the Manusmrti does and some of the verses of the former 
are identical (or almost identical) with the verses of the 
Manusmrti. The Matsya (3 37) states; Narayana alone 
appeared first and being desirous of creating the manifold world, 
produced from his body waters, oast the seed therein and a 
golden egg emerged ; inside that egg the Sun appeared, he is 
called Aditya as well as Brahma, he made the two halves of the 
egg into heaven and earth and produced all directions and the 
sky between the two (heaven and earth). Then the Mem and 
other mountains and the seven seas (of salt, sugarcane juice &o.) 
were produced. Hatayana became Prajapati who created all 
this world including gods and asuras The 3rd chap, of the 
Matsya speaks of the Vedas, Puranas and Vidyas as proceeding 
from his lips and states that he created from his mind ten sages, 
Marlci, Atri and others (3.5-8). Then the Matsya launches on 
the SSnkhya scheme of creation ( in 3. 14—39 ), stating that the 
three guvas are sccttva, rajas, tamos, and tlie state of their equili- 
brium is called PtoJctIi, that some call it Ptadhana, otliers call 
it Amjakla, that this Pradhana produces creation, that from the 
three gunas rose Brahma, Visnu and Mahesvara; that from 
Pradhana arose Mahan, from the latter ahankara, then five 
Jfianendriyas and five Karmendriyas and the mind as the 11th 
sense and the five tanmatras (subtle elements); that akasa was 
uroduced from the dabdartanmatra, vayu from akSsia, tejas from 
Vayu and water from tejas, that tbePurusa is the35tb«Km 
Then the Matsya (3 30-44) teBs a fantastic story that Brahma 

woduoed a woman (called Satarupa. Savitrl, Sarasvatl. GayaW 

or Brabmanl) from himself, felt passion for her and had after 

a long time a son named Manu (called Svayambhuva) and 
Virai from her, then Brahma called upon his sons to create 

Satarfipa seven sons, Marioi and others (verses 35-2(). 
chap 3 5"8 ). mentions two sons of Svayambhuva 
of .to. .wo ^ 

Mauul 5-6,».Mats,a^8» 

same as Mann 1, ?5, Mat y j ^ 8. 

The Brahmapurana I. 37-3S are aiuiw 
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oliapterg from Syo onwards describe the descendants of Daksa, of 
Kaiyapa, of Diti, the coronation of Prthu, the solar and lunar 
dynastie and various classes of pitrs. 

The Vayupurana devotes five chapters ( 4-9 ) to creatiOTS of 
differents kinds (in over 600 verses}. In Chap. 4 verses 2^1 the 
Sankhya scheme of Pradhana, Mahat, Ahankara, Tanmatras s 
set out and is combined with the egg theory (verses 6^). Chap. 
6 appears to refer (verses 2-3) to the Pnrnsasukta (Ilg.lL SU. 
1-a), explains that Narayana is so called because he reclines 
on waters, refers to the Boar incarnation, to nine kinds of crea- 
tion, states a (different theory) that Brahma created in ^e 
beginning the mind-born sons and Sanandana and Sanaka (6, 65). 
Chapter 7 refers to re-creation. Chap. 8 ( containing 198 verses ) 
refers to the Yugas, their durations, the creation of eight Deva- 
yonis, of animals, mattes &so., and different sons of Brahma. 


The Brahmandapurana I (chapters 3-5) deal with the 
appearance of Hiranyagarbha and various kinds of creations 
and chapter 4 refers to Pradhana, the gunas and states that 
creation is duo to the uneven mixture of gunas that constitute 
Pradhana but these work under Visnu. Chap. 5 speaks of 
various kinds of creations, and {the manasa sons of Brahma. 
Chapters 8, 11 of the Annsangapada ( 2nd section of the Parana ) 
deal with the creation of gods, pitrs, men and of the great sages, 
Bhrgu &c. 


The first three chapters ( containing about 240 verses) of the 
Brahmapurana deal with creation. Chap, 1 (verses 34 ff) puts 
forward Brahma as the creator of all bhulas (beings) and as 
devotee of Nat^yana and then states that abankara arose from 
mabat and from abankara the elements were produced. The 
Brahma like the Matsya closely follows (ini. 37-41) Mann-, I. 
0-13. It refers to the creation of the seven sages Marlci, Atri 
and others who were seven Brahmanah, the creation of Sadhyas, 
gods, the Bgveda and other Vedas, birds and all sorts of beings; 
it also states (1.53) that Visnu created Viraj, who created 
Purusa ( this is based on the Pumsasukta (Bg. X. 90. 5) and 
that Purusa created people. Chapter 2 states that Purusa 
married Satarupa, that Purusa is called Syayambbuva Manu, 
that a son Vlra was born to Purusa and Satarupa and Vira’s two 
sons were Priyavrata and TJttanapada ; then their descendants 
are described, that Daksa had 50 daughters 10 of whom were 
married to Dbarma, 13 to Easyapa and 27 (the naksatras ) were 
B. D. 191 
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married to king Soma, Chapter 3 deals with the creation of 
gods and asuras. 

The VisDupurana in Chapters 3, 4, 5, 7 of the first aMa deals 
with several kinds of creation. Chapter 2 starts with Visnu 
and asserts that Fradhana and Furusa are his forms and in verses 
34>50 proclaims the details of the Sankhya system and verse 
54 refers to the production of the egg by Mabat and other 
tattvas. Chap, 3 deals with the question how brahman, which 
is free from gunas, inconceivable, pure and untainted, is the 
author of creation, the reply being that there are natural powers 
( Saktia ) in all things that are inconceivable and so brahman 
has the power of creating the universe. Chap, 5 deals with nine 
kinds of creations viz. of Mabat, Tanmatras. bhutas, (elements), 
VaikSrika ( i. e. Aindriyaka ), Mukhya (i. e. of immovable objects), 
of lower animals, of urdhvaretas (i. e. divine beings), of human 
beings, of Kumaraa ( i. e, Sanatkumara and others). 


The Markandeya-purana in Chap. 43 speaks of the creation 
of Fradhana, Mabat, Ahsnkara, Tanmatras under the aegis of 
Brahms, Chap, 44 speaks of the nine kinds of creation as in 
Visnu, Chapters 45, 46, 47 deal with the creations of Gods, 
pitrs, human beings, the four varnas, beasts, birds, trees and 
plants &o. Fassages from other Furanas need not and cannot be 
quoted as they are in the same strain as above and as limita- 
tions of space preclude further elaboration. 


In the Upanisads the geographical details are very few and 
are limited to the territory between the Himalayas and Vindhya 
(thh Kausitaki Up. U 13 speaks of two parvatas, the north ana 

south, the Br.Up.l. 1,1-2 alludes tothe eastern and western seas). 

Hoble steeds were brought from Sindhu country (Br.Gp vr. 

13), the country of Gandhara (Chan. Up. Vhll^)aOT^‘' 

, 2477. As a sample of ho^v several PnrS^s re peat^ 

fellowicg IS set out: aST' 

p g a ^ W^awi^ <1. fi 

X, 2, 34-49, 51-55i 
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have been known and was at some distance from the place where 
the Upanisad was composed ; the country Madra is mentioned in 
Br. Up m. 3. 1 and III 7. 1. Janaka was a king of Videha at 
whose court hrahmanas from Kurus, Pancalya, gather together 
for argument with Yajnavalkya (Br. Up. JII 1. 1), king 
Ajatatatni of Kasi (Banaras) humbled the vain Balaki 
Gikrgya (Br. Up.II 1.1), and Kausltaki lY. 1. 1, which latter 
mentions also the countries of Vasa, Usinara, Kuru. Fanc^la and 
Videha); Kura country occurs in Chan. Up. 1. 10. 1. T7. 17. 10. 
Pancala country by itself in Chan. Up. V. 3. 1, Br. Up VL 
2.1; Atvapat king of Kekaya (in the extreme North-west) impar- 
ted knowledge of Vaitvanara-vidya to hrahmanas. 


The Puranas devote thousands of verses to cosmography 
i. e. description of the divisions of the earth called dvipas, varsas, 
the mountains, the oceans, the rivers and the countries therein 
and their extent, the motions of the sun, moon, planets, the 
yugas, manvantaras, and kalpas and Bharma^astra works 
frequently rely on them. Jambudvipa was known at least 
before 300 B. 0. as Asoka mentions it in his Rupanatha Bock 
Inscription, quoted above on p 1016 n 1649. The word ‘ dvlpa’ 
occurs in the Rgvedal,i69. 3 and VII. 20. 4 ( vi cfeipunt p^patan). 
Panini derives the word from dvi and Upah. (VL 3. 97). A hare out- 
line of these from some Puranas may he indicated here. The Mat- 
syapurana starts by saying (in chap. 113. 4-5) that there are thou- 
sands of dylpas, but as it is not possible to describe the whole of 
the world in order it would expound only the seven dvipas. 


Z47S. The mast systematic and complete -work on the cosmography o£ 
ancient India as descnfaed in Puranas is W Kirfel's ‘Die Kosmogiaphie 
der Inder (Bonn 1920. pp 401 ) n.tb plates He deals trith PuLs 
materia In. pp l-lVy, ^ith Buddhist material iu pp. 178-207 and wth 

is an indea of proper names In 


2479 Many ot the Puranas contain the same questions pm by the 
sages fo the Suta aboat the dvToas zamt ^ 

er *' • wr: n nwrs^iWTiir rj 

134. 1-3. 6-7, Rgrro II. IS 2-3 . s-6. si. 1-3 ^ 

ate if sometimes they 

arc raid ‘0 be IB as m Vayn 2 15 (astadam samndrasya dvTpan a^nan PaJ 

raiah) and by Kahdata in Raghuvamsa Vt. 38 (aslSdafe-dyipa-nikhal* 

( ConUrtued ob next pagt ) 
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Chapters 121423 of the same Purana mention by name seven 
dvipas viz Jambudvipa, Sakadvipa, Kusa, Eranfioa, Salmala, 
Gomedaka and Puskara, each succeeding one being double of 
each preceding one and each surrounded by a sea and each having 
seven varsas, seven principal mountains, seven main rivers. 
The seven oceans surrounding the seven dvipas are stated to be 
respectively of salt water, milk, liquid ghee, curds, liquor, 
sugar-cane juice, fresh water. The names and order of tbe 
dvipas differ to some extant in different Fiiranas e. g. the Visnu 
n. 1.13-14, 11. 3 5, the Brahmapurana (18.11) mention them as 
Plaksa, Salmala, Eufia, Kraufioa, Saka and Puskara. The Vayu 
(33. 11-14), Eurma I. 45. 3. Mark, 50. 18-30 mention the same 
seven in the same order. 


The descriptions of Ealpa, Manvantara, Yuga in the 
PurSnas have already been dealt with in H. of Dh. Vol. III. P- 
890—91 and above pp. 686-693 and pralaya has been treated of 
in Vol. m pp. 893-895 and pp. 693-695 above. The Puranas 
contain thousands of verses on these topics. 


The Visnu (H. 3. 13-34) mentions the varsas as BhSrsla (the 
first among them ), Eimpurusa, Hari, Bamyaka, Hiranmaya, 
TJttaia-Euru, Havrta, Bhadratva and Ketumala. The Vamana 
( 13. 3-5 ) mentions the same except that it substitutes Campaka 
for Bamyaka. Visnu II. (1. 16-17) states, however, thatN&bbi, 
Kiinpurusa, Harivarsa, IlSvrta, Ramya, Hirauvat, Kuxu, 
BhadrSdva, Ketumala were the names of nine kings, sons ot 
Agnidhia, son of Priyavrata, a son of Svayambhuva Manu an 
that the varsas given to the nine sons of Agnldtoa ware 
respectively Himahva (i. e. Bharata). Hemakuta, Nais^a, 
HBVTta, Nllscala, Sveta, Srngavat, a vaisa to east of Meru, Gan- 
dhan^dana. Thus there is a confusion of names of tings auo 
names ofvaisas. Vayu (30. 38-40) states the same names o: 


( Conttnued. from last page ) 

yupah) It is possible to take the word dvipa in ‘t® f®"®' 
Mt in the sente o£ continents tn these cases, ^ From 
anusamndram yaS) it appears that the word dvipa was also 
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sons and in 33. 41-45 mentions the same varsas except Malya- 
vat, which was given to Bhadiaiva. 

TheYayu(45, 75-81) states that Bharatavaisa is to the 
north of the ocean and to the south of Himavat (Himalaya) and 
Mann was called Bharata heoanae he supported his subjects and 
therefore this varsa is called Bharata. The Brahmanda (11.16,7, 
says the same thing. The same ( Yayu ) Furana contradicts itself 
hy stating (in 33. '50-32) that Habhi’s son was Rsabha, whose 
son was Bharata after whom Bharata-varsa is so called, Br- 
ahmanda (II. 14.60-62) says the same thing; Yayu also stated 
(in 99. 134) that from Dusyanta and Safcuntala was horn 
Bharata and Bharata is so called^''® after him. The seven 


w. giwHnsa'we' t uum n Ii. 3. 1-3; 

19. l-3j vide ai® 118. 1-3 <nhtcb reads |aul a; for nrlpiiv 

(54. 10-11), II. 16. 5 and 18—19 It is worthy of ' note that Panini 

expressly names only Himavat {in IV. 4 112) out of these mountains, 
though he knew other moantains like Kims'nlukagiri and others (VI. 3* 

117), ^uranviii siht 

several verses after this are the same' 
HtSHhf (ehap.9. 11 has the verse (but reads while in 

chap. 6 (verses 4-5 ) only six ate mentioned. 

2483 The Visnupuiana U. 1 32 agrees with Vayn 33. 50-52 Tn the 
SakunWa ( Act. VU ) Kalidasa makes a character state that Saknniala’s sou 

Kan^va ’"OOW become known as 

U^). Uislikelj that in Kalidasa’s days Saknntala’s son had not'S 
prohably connected with the name Bharatavarsa, otherwise there wouM 
have been nothing to prevent the poet {torn adding another nmol, t 
him that a larra wonld be named after him Finwi speaks of 

Bharatas (11.4.66. IV 2.113) The Bharatas we^e't 

mentioned several limes even in the Egveda. vide in 33 1^2 va 
Bharatas are spoken of as grama i e. a group or saneha t„ ^ ® 

confluence of the rivers Vipi^ and dutudr. ( modern Be'as auTsuTf 
23 2 (Bharatas are said to have produced Ago, , r 

(where the prayer of Visvam.tra fssaid to ~tef Bh- 

Agni is styled Bharata m several verses ( as =n Eg II T >• 

VI. 16 19 and 45). It is stated in the Au L-V f ’ 

Dlrgbatama Mamatcya crowned Bharata Bauspsnti foaT 
Aindra MahSbhis^a. that Bharata thereon conquered the “Vll 

performed many Asvamcdha sacrifices and then flvBfiot« “ 

that Bharata made gifts of mnumcrable elephants in 

bo performed sacrifices on the banks of the yamunS riverT"^'^' 

{ Coistimicd on next page ) 
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principal mountains of Bharatvarsa are Maliendra, Malaya, 
Sahya, ^ktimat, Bksapaivata, Vindhya and Psriyatra, The 
Paranas affirm that Bbarata is the best in the yarsas of Jambu< 
dvipa { Brahma 19. 23-24, Visnu IB. 3. 22, Brahmanda II. 16. 17 ). 
Some of them contain fine eulogies of Bharata (a. g. Brahma 27. 
2,9 and 69-79, Visnu II. 3. 23-26.). 

In several Puranaa nine divisons of Bharatavarsa are named 
viz. Indradvlpa, Kateru, Tamraparna, Gabhastimat, Nagadvipa, 
Sahys, Gandharva, Varuna and a ninth which is 1000 yojanaa 
long from north to south, on the east of which are Xiratas and 
on the west Yavanas and the four varnas in the middle of it,®“*. 
It may be noted that though Bharatavarsa is only one the 
divisions of Jambudvipa, some of the nine divisions are 
themselvos called Indradvlpa and hTagadvipa. Another impor- 
tant matter is that Matsya 114. 10, Vayu 45. 81, Vamana 13. 11, 
and Brahmanda appear to call the 9th dvipa Xumara or as 
extending from Kumarifci to the sources of the Gangs. Tbere- 


{Contuiued from last page } 


Ganges; the last verse (thoStb) says ‘ntjra'dutaw *1 

; Vide Satapatba Br. XIII. S. 4. 11-13 
( lor Bbarata Dauspanti born o{ Sakuntala, where four giithas are quoted 
about him, three of which are almost the same as in Ait, Br. and it is added 
that he attained the same sway or eminence that belongs to the Bharatas in 
its times The Atharvaveda frequently refers to Himavat ( as in V. 2, 8, 
XIX, 39. 1 ) and it is said that Kustba plant is found in the north and is 
taken to the east from Himavat and that ( Atbarva VI, 24. I and 3 ) all 
rivers flow from Himavat aad join the ocean ( Sindbn ) The rnn*IT»’I 
Pan, II 4, 66 remarks that Bharatas arc not found in any countries other 
than those in the east. 


2484 ^R^sjt atavoi^Hna* 
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fora, it appears that the 9th division of Bharatvarsa was held to 
ha a country like modern India and tha'other eight divisions seem 
to be countries and islands lying to the south-east of present 
India. It is probable that early works identified Bharatvarsa 
with what is now modern India, but when Indian culture spread 
to South-East Asia, Bharatavarsa was used to denote India as 
well as Greater India. 

Sahara (bhasya on Jai. X. 1. 35) shows that' the language of 
cultured people from the Himavat to cape Comorin was the same 
(prasiddhasca sthalyam oarusabdah a Himavatali a oa Ku- 
maribhayah prajujyamano drstah). Vide also his bhasya on 
Jai. X. 1. 42 for the same words. The snow-capped mountains 
were known to the sages of the Rgveda (vide X. 121, 4‘yas. 
yeme Himavanto mahitva yasya samudram rasaya sahshuh). 
•Yasya’ in the verse quoted refers to Hiranyagarbha. The 
Atharvaveda (V. 4. 2 and 8) mentions Himavat in the singular. 
Parvatas (plural) occur several times in Bg. UI. 33. 1, IV, 54. 5 
and also parwiia in the singular (Bg. I. 37, 7, V. 56, 4). The 
MahabhSrata, Sahara, Puranas and the Brhat-samhita show that 
ancient Indian people identified their culture with BhSrata- 
vatsa i. e. they identified country and culture, not race with 
culture. 


^ The Brahmapurana and the Markandeya appear to confine 
Bharatvarsa substantially to what has been known for centuries 
as India when they describe it as ‘to its south, west and east 
there is the great ocean, to its north is Himavat resembling 
the string of a faow.’«8s Vide H. of Dh. VoL IL pp. 11-16 for 
discussion as to the limits of Aryavarta and pp. 17-18 for 
BnaTata^yatsa. 


• (chap. 36-49) to what 

m called Bhuvanavinyasa (arrangement of the universe), the 
Brahma devotes chap. 18-21 to the same vis. Bhuvanakosa the 
Matsya chap. 114 deals with Bhuvanakota. Kurma I. 40 is called 
Bhuvanavinyasa and deals with dvipas and varsas. “ ^ 

raters medieval India are ennme- 

rated in Visnu H, 3. 1 d- 18, Vayu 45 109-135, B rahmanda H, 16. 
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' 40-68, Matsya 114. 34-56, Markandeya 54, Padma (Adi 6. 34-59), 
Vamana 13. 36 S. The Bhlsmaparra (chap. 9) mentions oounttiea 
and peoples. In the Xaksatrakurmadhyaya of the Brhatsamhits 
of Varahmihira ( chap. 14. 1-33) numerous names and countries 
in the centre of BhSratavarsa and in the eight directions of it are 
set out. Many rivers are named in the Bgveda. In Bgveda 
X. 75. 5-6 eighteen or nineteen rivers are mentioned in order 
from the Ganges towards the west up to Eubha (Kabul river), 
Gtomati, Krumu (modern Eurram). Twenty-one rivers, seven 
in three groups, are referred to in Bgveda ) X. 64. 8 and X, 
75.1 and 99, in Bsveda I. 32.12 and X. 104,8 seven Sindhus are 
mentioned and in (Bgveda n. 12. 12, IV. 28, 1, X. 43,3). 
Rivers are enumerated as flowing from the principal mountains 
in Matsya ll4. 20-33, Kurma I. 47. 28-39, Brahmanda II. 16, 
24-39, Vamana 13. 20-35 and 34. 6-8, Brahma 19, 10-14 and 
27. 25-40, ‘Padma ( Xdikhanda 6, 10-32 ). The AnusSsanaparva 
( chap. 165. 19-29 ) mentions many rivers. 


Patalas (nether regions) are generaly mentioned as seven, 
but the names slightly vary in the several Puranas, Vide V3yu 
50. 11-12, Brahma 21. 2-3 and 54. 20-11, Brahmanda 11, 20. 10 
flF, Kurma t 44. 15-25, Visnu H. 5, 2-3. 

The Bhasya of Vyasa on V. S, III. 25 ( 26 in some editions) 
* bhuvanajnanam surye samyamat’ contains a conoise but 
remarkably detailed summary of the description of the 
lokas (bhar, bhuvah, svah, mahah, jana, tapas and satya. 


( Canhnued from last pa^e ) 

panini that be was well acquainted with the whole of India from the extreme 
northwest to Kahnga ( modern Orissa) and Asmaka (region about AjMtn 
and Paithan) and modem Kntoh as ho expressly names Gandbara (IV, J. 
169) Suvastu (in IV 2. 77, modem Swat), Kamboja (IV. 1 175) ana 
Taksaila (IV. 3. 93). Sindhu (IV. 3. 93). Salatara (IV. 3. 94. the 
birth place of Panim who is hence called Balatnriya Jater wrltots like 
Bhamaha). Sauvira (IV 1. 148). Kaccha (IV. 2, 133 ). Magadha. KahnBa, 
s“a^sunnavllIey?) m IV. 1. 170. Asmaka 1. 173 . » 
eham's • Ancient Geography of India (1872). Nundolal Doy a The Gcogia 
Sral dictionary „f Ancient and Medieval India’ (1927). 'Bib «fy of 
Lcient Geography of India’ by Surcndranalh Majumdar 
fTor XgwrPP 15-23 and ’ the list of Tirtbas. in the author’s H. of Db. vol. 
IV np 7a-825 may be consulted for ancient Indian Geography. 

■V487. The words for the three or seven VySbrliy^cre snpposed to 

, v,a. m »r. u. , ... 

from ri^: to 
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the s6Tea natakas from Avici upwards, the seven patalas, the 
earth with seven dvipas, the seven parvatas with Meru in the 
middle of the earth, varsas, the seven dvipas, jambu, ^aka, kusa, 
kraunca, salmala, gomedha ( not gomedaka as in the printed 
Puranas ) and Puskara, the,seven seas, the parks of the gods, 
their assembly hall called Sudharma and city called Sudarsana 
and palace called Vaijayanta, the groups of gods in Mahendra- 
lofca, Prajapatya-loka, in Jana, Tapas and Satya lokas. Many 
of these details closely agree with the enumerations and des- 
criptions in the Puranas. This shows that the Pauranika cos- 
mography had been established long before the 4th century A. D. 


n. D. 192 



CHAPTER XXXV 


The doctrine of Karma and Punarjanma 
(transmigration or metempsychosis) 


This is one of the most fundamental doctrines of the 
Indian system of religion and philosophy, is an endeavour to 
answer the question that occurs to all thoughtful persons, viz, 
what happens to man after the death of the body and has 
influenced for thousands of years or at least from the times of 
the Upanisads all Indian thought and all Hindus, Jains and 
Buddhists. This is a vast subject and has during the last 
few decades attracted the minds of numorours writers in the 
West. There is now a voluminous literature in the West 
on reincarnation, Several countries in historical times 
believed in transmigration, Herodotus states that some of 
the Greeks (whose names he know but did not disclose) had 
used that doctrine as their own, but that the Egyptians were 
the first to teach that the human soul was immortal and that at 
the time of the death of the body it entered into some other living 
thing then coming to birth. Pythagoras appears to have 
believed in it and there are controversies whether he derived it 
from India, Prof, A, B. Keith (in J, R. A. S, for 1909 pp, 5fi9' 
606 ) after a lengthy discussion holds that Pythagoras did not 
borrow it from India, The present writer does not express any 
opinion on that subject as it is irrelevant for the purpose ol 
this volume, Hopkins and Macdonnell accept the theory « 
Indian Influence on Pythagoras, but Oldenherg and Koiw 
do not. 


Not only Pythagoras, but Empedocles (who is reported to 
have said that he was a boy, a girl, a bush, a bird and a m) 
and Plato believed in the pre-existence and post-oxietenoe 
the soul, in the idea that the bodies which will accompy J 
soul in several births would bear similitude to the lives^ 

2487a, Even eo eariy as 1913. E. P. Walker IS 
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they had led, that the happiest would he those who had practised 
the social and civil virtues called temperance and justice and 
that supersensible thinking would be the only meana of dis- 
engaging the soul from successive lives of sense. Vide Kenneth 
Walker's ‘The circle of Life’ p. 93 (where he says that the do- 
ctrine of metempsychosis was probably well-known in India at 
the time of Cairist) and Gk)Ugh’s ‘Philosophy of the Upanisads’ 
(London 1882), pp 25-28, where he cites a long passage from 
Plato’s Phaedon on this subject and pp. 29-31 for a long 
quotation from Hume's Dialogues ooncernig Natural Religion 
on the miseries and migration of the soul from body to body. 
Gough on p 25 of the above work opines that since in the Vedic 
literature prior to the Upanisads there is no reference to the 
belief in the passage of the soul into plants and human bodies, 
it is reasonable to suppose that the Hindus borrowed this 


doctrine from the indigenes in the course of their absorption 
of indigenous blood Vide also ‘Studies in honour of Bloom- 
field' pp. 76-88 for G. W. Brown’s views to the same 
effect. This is a most gratuitous assumption, it is a pure con- 
jecture and without any evidence whatever. If belief in trans- 
migration could exist among Egyptians and many primitive 
tribes, there is no reason to assume that Indians did not them- 
selves arrive at the doctrine, particularly when there exists 
nowhere else in the whole world any theory of Karma and 
transmigration so detailed, so influential and so thorough as 
in Sanskrit Literature. One may dismiss the conjectures of 
®rown as verbiage (the latter conjectures on 
pp. 87-88 that even the words Yoga, Sankhya and Upanisad are 

tongue now lost) 

All Scholara ( particularly Western ones when writing about the 

^ Mallinatha ‘namulam 
hkhyate kmcit . The present writer is not against conjectures 

toWand must always be treated 
as Mcb. But the danger is that the conjectures of former scholars 
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this doctrine and the vioissitndes and modifications of it and 
the objections raised against it in modern times. It is a 
remarkable circumstance that, though the several darsams 
(such as Sankhya, Yoga, Ifyaya, Vaisesika, Purvamlmanisa and 
Vedanta ) severely criticize some doctrines of each other, the 
doctrine of Karma and transmigration received almost un- 
animous support except among materialists (like Oarvaka). 
Prof, Wilson in'Eeligion of the Hindus’ (London, ed. of 1862) 
voL H. p. 112 remarks ‘metempsychosis is not only the one 
point on which all are agreed, it is the one point which none 
have ever disputed’. The Buddhists and Jains, though they 
differed on many matters from Vedic and Smrti literature, 
adopted this doctrine in their own way. There are some 
suppositions antecedent to all beliefs in Karma and trans* 
migration viz. ( 1 ) man has a soul, eternal and s^arate from the 
physical body, ( 2 ) that other organisms, animals, plants and 
probably inanimate objects possess souls, (3) that the souls of 
men and lower animals can pass from one kind of physical 
organism to another, (4) that the soul is both doer and sufferer. 


It has already been shown at some length (in Vol. IV pp. 
154-171) how ideas of Heaven and Hell were developed from 
ancient Vedic times and it has been stated (on p. 158 of that 
volume) that the doctrine of Karma and transmigration 
modified the doctrine of Heaven and Hell 


The word Jcarma occurs in the Bgveda over forty times. 
In some passages it appears to mean ‘ exploits’ or ‘ v^iant deeds 
as in the following : ‘Observe the exploits of Visnu’ (Bg. 1- 23. 
19 ), ‘ proclaim by your word ( or verses) the ancient “ 

Him (Indra) who is worthy of praise’ (Bg. I-SL ^ 

deed of his (of Indra), who is wonderful, is most worthy or 
worship, that deed is most beautiful, that he filled with sweet 
waters of four rivers’ (Bg. I. 62. 6); ‘who is firm 
(Bg. I- 101. 4); ‘O Indra I four are your divine and unoonquer 
able names,... under which you performed exploits ’ ( Bg- ^ • 

4 ); 'O Alvins I frequent drinkers of delicious Soma and Lor 
of splendour, you helped (or protected) Indra m his exp 
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dgainst Nanraci, son of Asuia (or of the Asnra breed)’ in Bg. 
X 131. 4. In several other passages of the Bgveda ‘ karma ' 
means * religious works ’ { such as sacrifices or gifts ) ; ’( the gode ) 
accept ( or like ) all works of this poet who brings to yon a hymn 
of praise’ (Bg. 1. 148. 2); (O Indra), give your ear to (the 
prayer) of SyavSsva who offers Soma to you, as you listened to 
(the prayers of) Atri who performed religious works’ (Bg- 
VUI. 36. 7 ), O pure Soma! with thy help our ancient and wise 
forefathers performed works’ (Bg. IX. 96. 11). In very ancient 
times Heaven was believed to be the place for enjoying the 
rewards of most works. Bewards of this world such as wealth, 
heroic sons were no doubt prayed for, but it was immortality 
(amrfatva) and the joys of heaven, that were highly valued In 
Bg. X 16. 4 Agni is prayed to take the deceased to the world of 
those who performed good works (tabhir-vahainam sukrtam 
ulokam). The words ‘sukrtam lokam’ occur in the Atharva* 
veda «»( in 28 6, XVHI. 3. 71 ) and in the Vaj. S. 18. 52. In Bg. 
IX. 113. 7-10 the sacrificer who offers Soma to Indra prays that 
he may be placed in that world (heaven) as an immortal, where 
there is never-ending light, where Tama, the son of Vivasvat, 
is the Xing, where there are joys and delights and where there 
are desires and their fulfilment. The prayers for immortality 
ate made in the Bgveda to all gods, e. g. to Agni in L 31. 7, IT 
58. 1, V. 4. 10., Vi. 7. 4, to the Maruts in V. 55. 4, to Mitra and 
Varuna in V. 63. 2, to Visve-Devas in X 52. 5 and X 62. 1, to 
Soma in I 91. 1, IX. 94. 4, IX. 108. 3. But about the fate of 
evil-doers not much is said in the Bgveda, In the Brahmana 
works greater details are offered as to rewards of good works and 
the retribution for evil deeds. Sat. Br. (XII. 9. 1. 1 ) puts forth 
the idea of retribution ( cited above ).«« The same idea is set forth 
as to flesh-eating in Manu and Visnu-dharmasutra, which state 
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"thafc being whose flesh 1 eat here would eat me in the next world, 
the wise declare this to be the origin of the word 'mSmsa*.” The 
Sat, Br. in another passage refers to a strange legend Bhrgn, 
who had become vain on account of his learning and thought 
himself more learned than his father Varuna, was asked by his 
father to go to the four quarters from east to north and report 
what he would see there. Horrible sights met him in all 
directions e. g. in the east he saw men dismembering men, 
hewing off their limhs one by one and saying ‘ this to you, this 
tome'. He said ‘this is horrible*. They replied ‘these indeed 
dealt with us in yonder world and so we now deal with them in 
return *. Then in the north he saw that men crying aloud were 
being eaten hy men crying aloud. When he said ‘horrible &o’; 
they replied ‘these indeed dealt with us...in return'. This is a 
long story and it is not necessary to set out the whole, Thia 
story probably gives expression to the popular notion of ‘ tit for 
tat’. But one thing is clear that the Sat. Br. indicates by this 
story that a belief had then arisen that one who does evjl in 
one life has to suffer for it in a later life from that being whom 
he treated badly. The Sat. Br and the Tai. Br. both several 
times speak of conquering or easting oS' punarmrlyti' (renewed 
death, liability to be born and die again and again). Two 
passages from the Sat. Br. and Tai Br. may be quoted. In' X. 
4. 4 the Sat, Br. tells the story that gods became i immortal by 
means of the proper performance of Agnioayana as Prajapati 
advised them viz by laying down 360 enclosing stones, 360 
Yajusraatl bricks and 36 more thereon, 10800 Lokamprna 
bricks. In X4. 4. 9 it is said ‘he .who is to become immortal 
through knowledge (vidya)*‘58 gnd through sacred works [larman) 
shall become immortal after separating from the body’, and then 
X 4. 4. 10 asserts that ‘ those who know this or those who do 
this Wly work come to life again after dying and coming to 
life they secure immortal life; but those who do not know 
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this or do not perform this sacred work come to life again when 
they die and they become the food of him (Death) time after time.’ 
In the 'Tai, Br. HI. 11. 8 the story of Nacifcetas is narrated 3 ust 
as in the Eathopanisad(aome of the verses are the same in both). 
Death grants Naoiketas three boons in the Tai. Br., the third 
being different in the Kathopanisad. The third boon asked by 
Haeiketas in Tai. Br. is ‘Declare to me how to cast off punarmrfi/ii.’ 
Death, declared to him the Naoifceta fire, thereby he ( Naciketas) 
cast off or kept off punarmrtyn?^^ The words ‘ apa pnnarmrtynm 
jayati’ ooonr in Kansitaki Br. 25.1 and several times in the 
Br. Dp. J. 2. 7., 1. 5. 2, HL 2., 10, HI, 3. 2. 

From the ancient popular idea of retribution for evil deeds 
probably arose the idea of the setting of good deeds against the 
evil deeds of a person and weighing them as if in a balance. 
The Sat Br. states*^® ‘How this one is the balance, via. the 
right side of the vedi. *** Let him sit down touching the right 
edge of the vedi, for indeed they place him on the balance in 
yonder world and whichever of two will rise he will follow, 
whether it be good or evil. And whosoever knows this mounts 
the balance even in this world and escapes being placed on the 
balance in yonder world, for it is good deed that rises and not 
his evil deed’. 

The Satapatha had arrived at the idea that man’s will ( and 
corresponding deed) governs what world he will teach after 
death. It says ‘ Let him meditate on truth as brahma. How 
mafi here is mostly will and, according as his will is when he 
departs from this world, does he on departing become of similar 
will in the yonder world’. 


There IS a curious passage in the Satapatha (X,1.5 4) 
about the powers confened by sacrifices in the yonder world It 
states that he who ha d regularly performed Agnihotra eats food 

a 1 s’ltr^srfwiS y'tfa cWrw i 
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in the evening and morning in the yonder world, the performer of 
DarSo and Purnamaga sacrifice eats food every half month; the 
performer of Caturmfieyas (seasonal sacrificea) eats food in the 
yonder worlds every four months, the performer of animal 
sacrifice every six months; the Soma sacrificer once a year; 
the builder of the lire after (agnicit) eats food every hundred 
years at his will or may not require it at all after once taking it, 
for a hundred years are as much as immortality, unending and 
ovorlosting. 

The Sat. Br, had arrived at the conclusion that every man 
is born in a world fashioned by himself. It also asserted that 
he who sacrifices to the gods does not win such a place as the 
one who sacrifices to the 2.tman and the latter frees himself 
from the mortal body, from sin, as a snake frees itself from its 
slough 


It must be conceded that a clear statement about the doctrine 
of karma and punarjanma is absent from the whole of the Bgveda. 
Rg.'VII. 33 is an important hymn. The first nine verses are spoken 
by Yasistha about his sons. Verses 10-'14 refer to Vasistha’*® 
himself and are cither attributed to his sons or according to 
another viow are part of a dialogue with India. The verses are 
mythological, mystical and rather difficult to explain. Verse 
10 refers to one birth of Vasistha when the gods Mitra andVaruna 
saw him reaching the refulgence of lightning and it is said that 
Agastya brought him (Vasistha) to the people. Here^ lbs 
words ‘okamjanma’ indicate that another janma of Vasistha 
is intended in this hymn. Verse 11 refers to Vasistha m 
born of Mitra andVaruna from UrvasI and states that aU the 
gods placed him in ptisKara (either antariksa or lotus); vme 
12 is important for the metaphorical and mystical statement that 


2497. ^ .» g 
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wishing to weave the cloth stretched by Tama, Vasistha was 
horn from IFrva&i. Verse 13 refers to the seed oast in a 
pitcher by the two (Mitra and Varuna) from the midst of 
which arose (Agastya) and from which also Vasistha was 
born. Verse 14 is addressed to Piatrds (the Txitsas according 
to Sayana) and calls upon them to wait upon for honour) 
Vasistha who would be coming to them (for performing 
sacrifice. This, it seems, is the second birth of Vasistha, 

Prof E. D. Eanade?*®* in'his * Gonstructive survey of the 
Upanishadio philosophy' (pp, 145-166) relies upon certain 
mantras of the Egveda for stating that there is evidence for 
holding that an approach to the idea of Transmigration was 
being made by the vedic sages (p. 147), though he concedes 
( on the same page ) that in the major part of the Egveda the 
idea of transmigration is conspicuous by its absence. 

Among the texts on which he relies are Eg. 1. 164. 3, 4, 16, 
17,20,30,31,38. The whole hymn has several riddles, has 
highly imaginative descriptions of the year, the path of the Sun, 
questions and answers and is a late hymn, as he him self admits 
( p. 150 ). Verses 3 and 17 contain nothing suggestive of 
punarjanma. Verse 4 is really concerned with the first creation, 
as it literally means 'who saw that one that was first being bom, 
when the boneless (prakrti) bears a body possessing bones* 
where was the life ( prana ) of the earth, or its blood or its 


2499. All verses on «h.ch Prof. Rnnade relies are set out here in 
® ^ ^ wsresv II e? 1 164. 4 : ^ 
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self? Who ( a pupil ) approached a wise one (a guru) to ask 
this ?■’. Verso 16 means ‘ they declare to me the women that 
exist and the men ; one possessing eyes ( the light of true 
knowledge ) may see ( the Reality ) ; the blind ( the ignorant ) 
will not know ; the wise son may know this ; he who knows 
these would be the father’s father Sayana gives several mea- 
nings of this verse. The present author fails to understand how 
the words ' father’s father ’ indicate any reference to transmig- 
ration in this verse, as Prof. Ranade asserts. Why he presses 
this verse of I. 164 into service the present author cannot 
understand. After referring to 1. 164, 32 ( which doubts whether 
he who created all this knows its real nature) he states *it 
sets such a high price on the mystical knowledge which it glori- 
fies that any one who comes in possession of this knowledge 
may be said to be his father’s father.’ To whom does ’his’ 
refer ?. 


The verse 20 ‘ dva suparna ’ also occurs in the Mundako- 
paniaad in.' 1, and SV, Up. IV. 6 and refers to the individual 
soul and the Supreme Self and tells us that the former is bhoktr 
(taster of worldly pleasures), while the latter simply looks on. 
But so far as the present writer can see there is absolutely 
nothing about a former or future life in the verse. Verse 30 
draws a sharp distinction between the self which is immortal 
and the body which is mortal and states that the two are bound 
together to the same place. Verse 31 is a description of the 
movements of the Sun who is called ‘gopa’ (protector, ^atdian) 
and speaks of his coming to the worlds again and again. Pfol. 
Eanade sees too much in the words ‘gopam’, which « 
to Agni ( Rg. 1. 1. 8, 1. 96. 7 ). to Soma ( in Rg. 

Vanina (in Rg. VIII, 4Si. 2). to Visnu in Rg. I. 22. 18. In Rg. 

43 ™ the words ‘ gopam janasya’ (protector of the people) occur, 

Sof. Eanade Iran Jates (p. 151 ) ' f --"'“rSnSe 
frequently to mundane regions ’. Why should we not ^ 

2500 

24 we have uuRv aVfisuerw 

( Contume^ on next page ) 
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word ‘ dhaimaBS ’ in it wMcli lie renders as ‘ his qualities Bg. 
X 16 has 14 Terses, is one of the funeral hymns and the cre- 
mation fire (as Agnior Jatavodas) is expressly mentioned in 
eleven verses. Verse 3 ( addressed to the deceased) may literally 
he translated as ‘may thy eye goto the Sun, atman (prana) to 
wind, go to heaven or the earth by dharman or go to the waters 
if you find your benefit in them; be firmly established in the 
plants with the limbs of the body.' The express mention of 
‘heaven’ shows that this is only one of the numerous verses of 
the Bgveda in which heaven is referred to as the abode of those 
who perform good works and that there is nothing more in it 


than that. Vide above pp. 30-21 for the meaning of dharman 
(which is the only form of the word employed in the Bgveda) 
viz. ' religious rites or sacrifices’ ( in most Hgveda passages) or 
rarely ‘ fixed principles of conduct’. The very next verse { X. 16, 
4 ) contains a prayer to Agni to carry the deceased to the world" 
of people of good deeds ( tabhirvahainam sukrtam-n lokam). 
Thera is no reason to suppose that in ?lg. X 16. 3 anything 
more is meant than what is prayed for in verse 4. Besides, the 
basic idea of punarjanma is that future existence is regulated 
by the good or evil deeds of a person and he has no option 
whatever. In Bg. X. 16. 3 the departed spirit is told that he may 
go to heaven or earth or waters or plants. This is not the doct- 
rineofpunarjanma at all. In X 16. 5 the cremation fire is 
addressed O Agni! send forth the departing man who is offered 
as an oblation into thee and who will move on with the food 
offered again to (the world of) pitrs; the remainder (left after 
the body is burnt ) putting on a new life may go near ( pitra ) and 
be connected with (a new) body in that world.’ This verse con- 
tains the same idea as in X 16. 4 in different words and refers 

{ CoKltnucd Jrom last page ) 
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only to the other world (pitrs) and not to transmigration. 
Prof. Banade refers (p. 148) to Bg. X. 58 and translates one of 
the verses as meaning that the sage will recall the soul and 
make it live again by his song. It is not clear what verse or 
verses he has in view. He has probably only the first verse in 
view. That hymn has twelve verses in each of which a quarter 
is different but three quarters are the same. Hone of the verses 
contains any express word for song. Besides, mind is different 
from the soul even in the Bgveda (-vide Bg. X 57. 5 where both 
words ‘manah’ and ‘jlvam’ occur ). Moreover, the man is not yet 
dead. The composer uses the present tense ( a vartaySmasi } and 
means to say that he will try to prevent his dying. In the present 
author's opinion there is not even a distant reference to trans- 
migration in this hymn or in any of the four hymns ( Bg. X. 
57-60) which are assigned to brothers Bandhu, Srutabandhu 
and Vipra-bandhu, who are called Gaupayanas in the Annkra- 
manl. In Bg. X. 60. 7 Subandhu who appears to have been a 
brother of the three is addressed ‘ O Subandhu > here comes your 
mother, your father, your very life’ etc., and in X. 60. 10 it is said 
‘ I have brought the mind of Subandhu from Yama Vaivasvato 
in order that he may live and not die.’ 


In Bg. X. 14. 8 there is no reference ( as some suppose ) 
to return to this world after enjoying the fruits of good deeds in 
the company of pitrs. The first half of the verse expresses that 
the newly departed spirit will be united with pitrs, with Yams 
and with his good deeds. The 2nd half asks the departed to 
leave behind hie sons and be united in heaven with a new an 
brilliant body. 

Bg.IY. 4a(in ten verses) is a hymn of a saga-like king 
Trasadasyu, son of Purukutsa, who identifies himself w 
Indra and Varuna in verse 3 'I who have become enlightened 
Sot the worlds am Indra and Varuna and by 
am the two worlds (heaven and earth) that “e wide, d P 
(spacious) and well-fixed. I sent forth heaven ^rth 
TTOStr (Prajapati) and support them. Here by ^ 

kn^ledge L identifies himself with 
there is no conception of transmigration. Similarly, 

one Of .mch .s 
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having attained knowledge of Eeallty asserts ' I have 
become Manu and the Sun, 1 am the wise sage Eaksivat; I 
reached Kutsa, the son of AijunI, I am the seer XJsanas ; look 
upon me (as identifiable with all)’. This verse is quoted 
in Br. Up. I. 4. 10 (which would be set out later on and explai- 
ned ). In this also there is no express reference to a past birth 
as Manu or as the Sun. In Eg. IV. 27. 1 Vamadeva declares 


* while still staying in the womb ( of my mother) I learnt all the 
births of these gods ; if a hundred fortresses of ai/as ( copper or 
iron) had guarded me, I would have still escaped like a hawk 
with swiftness’ ( another meaning is also possible which may be 
set out later). This is quoted in the Ait. Up IL 5 (to be quoted 
and explained later). Prof. B. D. Eanade understands (pp. 49, 
153 ) Eg. rv. 26, 1 as saying that Vamadeva makes an uncon- 
scious utterance that ha was in a former life Manu or the Sun 
In that verse Vamadeva indentifies himself with five persons, 
Manu, Surya, sage Kaksivat, Eutsa and Usanas. There is no 
word like 'janiifh' On Prof. Ranade’s view Vamadeva would 
have to be held to state five previoim births at least (and if so 
in a confused order). Besides, the following verses clearly 
show that Vamadeva makes a claim to be identical with the 
Supreme Principle by giving the earth to the Aryas, sending 
rain to those who give offerings, making the gods follow his 
desire or will. The utmost that can be said is that he claims 
^entity with the Godhead. Deussen in ‘Philosophy of the 
%anishads (p 318) holds that both the verses (Rg. Iv, 26. 1 and 
IV, 27.1.) nave nothing to do with the doctrine of the soul’s 
transmigration The present author respectfully agrees with 
Deussen and thinks that Prof.Ranade is wrong. Sankaracarya »->3 
e^lams that India looking upon himself as 
dra/ima according to the VedantasSstra gives the instruction 

Identity with and then remarks that this vedic 


^ a I j 30 


This is^ av. I. 4. 10 
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assertion indicates that correct knowledge of Eeality may 
arise in a succeeding life owing to the means (or efforts) mads 
in a previous life or lives It may be noted that Sankaraoarya 
draws a distinction between what Sruti (Veda) espressly 
declares ( vadanti ) and what it indicates or what is to be inferred 
from it ( darSayati ). 


Mr. 3. S. ICarandikar of Poona (a staunch disciple and 
follower of Lokamanya Tilak ) in his learned work * Gltatattva- 
mfiiijarl’ ( in Marathi, Poona 1947) asserts (on pp, 77S-776) 
that the doctrine of transmigration is as old as the Yedio age 
( i. e. the Samhitas ) and relies for this proposition on only four 
verses of the Egveda viz X 14. 8, X 16. 3 and 5 and X 135. 6, 
The first three of those four have been explained above in dealing 


with Prof. K. D. Ranade’s views. Mr. Karandikar summarises 
Rg. X 16. 5 as a prayer to Agni that the latter should take the 
departed to the world of pitrs and should send him hack to 
his relatives after endowing him with a new^brilliant body. 
There are no words for ‘back to his relatives ’ nor for ‘ brilliant ’ 
in the verse at all. The word ‘punah’ occurs in the first 
half and refers to the deceased’s coming to piirloka after the 
body is burnt on the earth and the second half refers to the 
new body to be had in the world of pitrs ( and not to relatives }. 
Rg. X 14. 8 on which Mr. Karandikar relies has nothing to do 
with returning to the earth. After leaving his bad deeds (at-odya) 
behind the deceased is asked to go to the home of the pitas with 
a brilliant body. The brilliant body is not earthly but of tde 
pita world Rg. X 135 6 is quoted in the note below. ihat 
verse is an extremely vague one and is a riddle or is “letapto- 
rical. That hymn of seven verses is addressed to Yama and t 
AnukramanI says that the rst of it i s Kumara of Yama s • 

2504. 

on ^ S ^ q . n 

^.x.i35 6 

hymn twice (in verses 5 an 6) married bride who goes along 

feminine gender, means a J company' 

with her to the bridegroom s house to keep h P ^ 

literally means is g.v^ to a brahmana. another small 

these days when a substantia g whole of the 

gift IS added to It. The word mKm oecurs j, X. 111. » 
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The first verse of fig. X. 135 refers to Yama who is said to 
drink (Soma) along with the gods under a tree ( i. e, in a garden) 
with fine foliage, where our (my) father, lord of people, desires 
to send (me) to the ancient fathers It is possible that this 
refers to Naciketas as Sayana, following the story of Naciketas 
in the Tai. Br. III. 11. 8 and in the Kathopanisad, holds. 
This Terse may be taken as containing the words of Naciketas, 
sent by his angry father VsjaSravasa to the world of Yama as 
donation in the Visvajit sacrifice. The 2nd verse also contains 
what Naciketas said viz that he (at first) looked upon his 
father in anger, since he ( the father ) desired to send him ( the 
son ) to the ancient pitrs in that evil way, but that he (on 
further consideration) liked (what the father did). He liked 
the idea of facing Yama himself. Verses 3 and 4 are addressed 
by Yama to the boy Naciketas who approached Yama with 
prayer ( or metaphorically in a chariot) Verse 3 says ‘ O boy 1 
the now wheel-less chariot ( viz. rk prayer ) with only one beam 


that you created by your intellect soars up in all directions and 
that you mount it without seeing (without considering the 
result of your action).' In Bg. a prayer to ( and a laud of ) gods 
is often compared to a chariot ( as in V. 73. 10, VIII. 3.15). 
Therefore, verse 3 suggests two meanings viz. Naciketas went 
to Yama in a chariot or that ha sent up a prayer to Yama. 
Verse 4 is spoken by Yama '0 boyl that chariot (i. e. prayer 
which you sent up from the learned priests on the earth) was 
followed by Saman ( a melody ) from this place ( the earth) as if 
it were placed in a boat.* Almost all the verses of the Samaveda 
except about 7S are taken from the Bgveda and therefore the 
Chan. Up says » * therefore Saman is sung as resting on the 
rk. As tbemelody (Saman) is sung on ark verse, the Saman 
IS said in this verse (4) as placed in a boat. Verse 4 may also 
convey another meaning. SSman also means ' reconciliation ’ 
and the verse may be taken as referring to the legend that 
that the boy’s father would become 

f , ^bo is the father of this bov' 

(meaning probably that the father must be a bad mL as he SL 

2506 \ idc QT iTw T t. ^ ~~ ~ 
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panying the large principal gift)?’ Then follows the verse 
on which Mr, Xarandikar relies as expressing Xarma and 
rebirth. That verse literally means ‘as it or he became an anudeyi, 
it stood in front ( or on top ); the bottom (or base) was spread in 
front ( or first or to the east), the coming out (or end) was 
behind (or afterwards or to the west).’ This conveys no clear 
sense. But it is possible to explain it in this way, viz. though 
the boy was sent by his father as an anudeyi ( as a subsidiary 
gift ) still ho came on top of all ( in that Yama was pleased with 
him and bestowed on him three boons) ; he was in front of all 


though he (boy) was at the bottom of all gifts (i. e. though ho 
came last of all gifts) ’. There is another possible way of explai- 
ning this verse. Bach Saman in a stotra has five parts called 
Prastava, TJdgltha, Pratihara, TJpadrava and Nidhana (finale) , 
vide H. of Dh. Vol. H. p. 1169 note 2589. Naeiketas (who was 
a subsidiary donation following the donation of all hia father’s 
property and designated ‘anudeyi’) is deemed here to have 
chanted a Saman ; when he began that, the rk verse on which 
the Saman rests went forth. The bottom of a Saman is a rk 
versa. Therefore it is again said that the base or bottom went 
forward and the ‘Nirayana’ ( i. e. the nidbana of the Saman ) 
came last. Mr. Karandikar explains verse 6 as 'the cremation 
rite of the body of a deceased person shows the two-fold path; by 
the front path he should go to the highest world or by the hind 
path he should return to this world’ ( p. 776 ). It^ passes e 
present author’s understanding how this translation follows 
from the words of verse 6. Verse 7 of the hymn presents no 
difficulty; it means ‘this is the house of Yama that is oallec t lo 
the palace of gods ; here is played ( or blown ) the flute ( ot tuba 
or trumpet) for him (Yama). he (Yama) is embellished with 

songs (of praise).’ 

An interesting passage of the Taittirlya-samhitS^ may be 
cited here. “ Whoever threatens a brahmana, he shall atone 

^ r sTfnnrl 75if&tT?5T^ Mlti, 
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it wife a liuncLced years; he who strikes him (shall atone) with 
a feonsand years; ho who sheds fee blood of a brahmana would 
not know the world of the I’afeers for as many years as fee 
number of fee particles of dust that would be moistened into a 
ball by fee stream of blood. Therefore a person should not 
threaten a brahmana or strike him or draw blood from his body, 
since (in doing so) so much (sin) is involved." This does not 
mean that only the world of Fathers had been conceived at the 
time of this passage ( as Heussen supposes on p. 325 of his Ph. 
Up.). It will be shown below that even fee jRgveda was well 
aware of both Davayana and Pitryana. Most men would go to 
pitrloka presided over by Yama according to the B,g. and only 
the blessed would go by the Davayana to the world of gods, 
l^is passage is important as conveying that for a very mortal 
sin the offender would have to suffer for a thousand years or 
oven several thousand years and, therefore, would have to be horn 
for several lives, since one human life was held to extend to one 
hundred years only (p,g. X. 161. 4 = Mharva HI. 11. 4, Hg. 
1. 89, 9=Vai. 8. 25. 22). Following the above Tat S, passage, 
the Gautama Dh, S. provided that threatening a brahmana in 
anger would bar going to heaven for a hundred years ( or lead to 
hell for to), striking him would bar for a thousand years and 
on drawing blood there would be bar for as many years as the 

number of the particles of dust feat would be made into a ball 
by the stream of blood. Mann (XI. 206-7 ) understands that the 

several acts against a brahmana mentioned therein would lead 
to the offender being consigned to hell for 100, for 1000 or for 

IT- ^ this passage 

and holds that the prohibition is not restricted only to DarSapS- 

tnamasa, but it applies to all brahmanas in all conditions It 
IS possible to understand by the words ‘ Catena ’ and ‘ sahasrena * 

mfeS hi f )• The TantravSr- 

tika refers to this meaning but seems to prefer fee idea of 

^ B. Keiths tr. of the Tai. a in fee H. O. S. vol 1 on 21fi-2i7 

n, O. 194 ’ 
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*' BO truly aooording' as ho works and according as ha bahavoa so 
will he be, a man of good deads will become (be born) good, a 
a man of evil deeds will become (be born) evil; ho bocomos 
holy by holy deeds, evil by evil deeds. Hera they say ‘a 
person only consists of desires (or is fashioned out of) deshos 
and as his dosiro is so will bo his ( determination or) will and as 
is his will, so is his deed; and whatever deeds ho does that ho 
will become ( reap On this there is av eras ‘ To whatovor a 
man’s mind and subtle body are attached to that ho goes togothoi 
with (the fruits of) his deeds and after having obtained the end 
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(the last resulis) of whatever deeds he does in tMs world, he re- 
turns again from that world ( where he temporarily went by way 
of reward) to this world of action, so much with regard to him 
who is consumed by desires ; now concerning the man who has 
no desires (akamayarnSna) ; he who is without desire, free from 
desire, in whose ease desires are laid to rest, who is himself his 
own desire, his vital spirits do not withdraw elsewhere but 
he, being brahma itself (here), is absorbed into brahma (or attains 
to brahma). On this point there is a verse : ‘When all hanker- 
ings that found an abode in a man's heart vanish, then he who 
was liable to death becomes immortal, here ( in this body itself) 
he attains to brah/na." In the above passage the sequence is ; 
desire, will and act. 


About the grandeur of this passage it is enough to quote what 
Deussen (in ‘Philosonhy of the Upanishads’ p 348) says ‘there 
follow words than which deeper, truer, more nohle were never 
uttered by human lips.’ Vide also remarks of Gferald Heard in ‘Is 
god evident ' (Faber and Faber, London) p. 34 ‘ Hera (in Vedanta 
andMahSyana) is spirituality showing its full fruits; freedom 
from physical craving, from economic posssssiveness, from social 
desire for recognition and that triple freedom removing all fear’ 
and ha hopes that the Vedanta picture, far from being contra- 
dicted, is being increasingly confirmed by modern science. 


This sublime passage is preceded and followed by illus- 
trations two of which may be cited for explaining the conception 
of the passage of the soul from one body to another : ‘Just as 
the caterpillar, having reached the tip of one blade of grass, 
makes an approach to another blade, draws itself towards it and 
establishes itself thereon, so this (individual) self, casting down 
this body in death, dispelling avidyS (ignorance) and making 
approach to another body draws itself to another body and esta- 
bliahes ( or identifies itself ) therein,* This is Br Un IV d ^ 

Anolte (teBr.Cply.4.7,h 'JC -.tfa 

(slough) of a snake lies dead and cast-off in an ant-hill, in the 

bodiless, immortal spirit, is btahma only and is light only.’ 

This whole passage (Br. Up. IV, 4 5-71 
the oldest and the clearest passage on the doctrine f f 
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to a man when the tody dies) the Upanisad states ‘what they 
said was Xanna alone, what tbay praised was Xarma alone 
viz. that a man becomes good by good works and evil by evil 
works.’ These two are the fundamental passages which express 
the reason and motive that lie at the basis of the doctrine of 
transmigration. 


The gist of these two passages is that works and conduct 
done in this life fashion a man's future life and that the present 
birth of a man depends on his actions and conduct in a past 
life or lives. But works and conduct are the result of volition 
or will and this last is due to desires. A man may have severs] 
desires, he may curb some of them, but may make a resolve to 
consummate some of his desires. Therefore, desires ( kama ) ate 
the root of volition, of works and conduct and ultimately of the 
cycle of birth and deaths (that is called ‘samsara’). Henoe 
SankarSoarya, following the idea of the verse ‘yada serve 
pramucyanta kSma' ( in Br. Up. IV. 5, 7) says ' Kamo mulam 
samsarasya’ (Kama is the root of samsara). 


) ■ Then there is another important passage in the Br, Up. VI. 
'2, There the story is told of Svetaketu, son of Aruni, who 
being proud of his learning, came to the assembly hall of the 

Pancalas and saw there Pravahana Jaivali (aksatriyaorprince) 

being waited upon by servants. When the prince saw him he 
asked Svetaketu ‘have you been taught by your father ? 
When ^etaketu replied ‘ yes the prince put to him five questions 
Viz. (1) do you know how men when they depart from t&is 
world go in separate (difierent) direotione; (2) Do you mw 
how they come back to this world; (3) Do you know_ how the 
yonder world does not become full with many men going there 
again and again ; (4) Do you know at the opring of 
tL waters become endowed with human voice 
(5) Do you know the access to the path called DevaySna _ 

' 2510 . 

( which reeds ■=«=•) 
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and to the path oaUed Titryana* (i.e. the deeds by which men gain 
access to the paths called DevaySna ans PitrySna), for we have 
heard the saying of a sage ‘ I heard two paths for men, one 
leading to the Pathera and the other leading to the Devas; on 
those two paths all the world that is active moves on, whatever 
exists between father (sky) and mother (earth).’ To all these 
five questions Svetaketu replied that he did not know any one 
of them. The prince offered hospitality but ^etaketu ran to his 
father and demanded how the latter could say that he had been 
thoroughly taught by him and that he could not answer even 
one of the five questions that the fellow of a Eajanya asked. 
Then the father replied thathe had taught all that he knew but 
he himself did not know the answers to those questions. He went 
to the prince (ksatriya) who honoured him with offaringa Aruni 
did not want wealth but the replies to those questions. The 
prince said ' come as pupil.’ Aruni (Gautama) stated he came as 
a pupil. The prince stated that the that he would 

teach was never before with any brahmana. Then he propounds 
to Svetaketu the anwers to the five questions (to be brief) viz. 
that the five fires are ( figiu-atively) heaven, god of rain, the 
earth, man and woman, and the five ahutts (oblations) are 
sraddha (faith), Soma (Moon), rain, food and seed. This answers 
the 4th question. The first and fifth questions are answered by the 
statement ‘ Some go by the path of Devas, others by that of 
pitrs and others (like flies and worms) know no path (they 
merely live and die)’; vide Br. Up. VI. 2. 15-16. The 2nd and 3rd 
questions are answered by the same viz, those that go by the 
path of pitrs return to the earth and others that go to brahman 
do not return and therefore the world does not become full. 

In the Oh. Up. V, 3. 2 the questions are put in a slightly 
different form ; (1) do you know to what place men go from here, 
(2) how they return, (3) do you know where the path of devas 
and the path of the fathers diverge, (4) why the world never 
becomes full, (5) w’ny in the 5th oblation water is called ‘man.’ 
The answers to these in Br. Up and Chan. Up are not identical 
though very similar. A fire has five constituents, fuel 
smoke, flame, live coals, sparks. In both Ch5n. Up. V.IO 4-9 and 
Br. Dp. VI. 2. 9-13 the fires are the same, but the constituents of 


2SU This V.dyS is called PaEcagnividyi. ‘ Rajanya « in this Upanisad 
a”d''XSI I’ernsasutta (Rg x. 90 . 12 ) 
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each of these five differ slightly; compare, for ezample, Br. Up. 
VI. Z. 11 with Chan. Up. V. 3. 6. The first question in the Oh. 
Up, is answered by the mention of the two paths. The and is 
answered in Chan. Up. V, 10. 3-5.251* paths diverge (3rd 
question ) after reaching the moon (Chan. Up. V. 10, 3 and 
4-5 }, the 4th is answered in Chan. V, 10. 8. The fifth is 
answered by means of the statement on pancagnividya. 

Before proceeding further some remarks are called for about 
what might possibly happen when a man’s body dies. There 
are mainly three possibilities, viz. (1) annihilation, (2) endless 
retribution in heaven or hell and (3) punarjanma ( transmigra- 
tion Those who do not believe in an individual immortal self, 
including some most eminent 2 * 1 * men such as G. B. Shaw, hold 
the first view and even in ancient India (as the Kathopanisad 
X 20 testifies ) there were people who had doubts about survival 
after death. Those who hold that there is no survival after 
death are not troubled by other questions. Therefore, the most 
vital question is the one about survival after death. The very 
first verse of Sv, Up, puts forward four problems, is brahma the 
cause, whence do we come, what sustains us and whither we are 
going ? Many of those who believe in God, heaven and hell 
do not admit pre-existence of the soul but only post-existenoe. 
They believe that if a man leads a virtuous cweer in this life 
(and virtue according to them consists in obedience to the will 


2513. m. mr. V 10.4 Hbfi egginm'ii a ^ 

5? 5V VI. 2. 16 s aiwiw uuag 
are dealt with in ^ HI. 1 7 (vTSi MHH-tH'Wr uurig which slates 

that the words (gods eat them ) are not to be taken literally bat metapho- 
rically and what is meant IS that Gods like the company of thoaepeo^e 
(who perform sacrifices ), since the Chan. Up. itself says elsewhere (in III. 
8.1) that the Gods do neither eat nor drink but they feel satisfied by 
seeing nectar. 

2514. In ‘In search of faith’, a * symposium ’ edited by E. W. Mar >n 

fLoudoa 1943 ) G B. Shaw states ( pp 9-10 ) that he may be descr^ ^ 
as a crealive evolutionist, that he does not believe lU personal immo 
and abhors it, that he does not believe in ° „hat 

difficult fora non-Christian to state accepted 

happens after death, there being varying interpre 
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of God as diaoloaed to theii intellect in Revelation such as the 
Bible or the Koran) he would have an eternal life of bliss in 
heaven and that if one led a life of sin and evil, he wonld after 
death remain for ever in hell Very few accept the first possibility 
(annihilation) becanse it is in conflict with man’s cherished 
desires and with deep-rooted emotional certitude that efforts 
made in a long life, the mental and spiritual equipment acquired 
cannot have been meant to be dissolved altogether without 
leaving any trace behind. The 2nd possibility also leads to the 
prospect of eternal reward or eternal damnation for acts done 
during a life of a few years’ span and beconles unacceptable to 
many by the unparalleled disproportion between deeds (as 
causes) and their endless rewards or retribution (as effects). 
Therefore, to many people the third possibility of transmigration 
appeals, since it allows continued existence of the soul after 
physical death in some other forms and environments. 


The above Upanisad passages are enough to show how the 
doctrine of transmigration was being moulded in the Upanisad 
period. The Bgveda knows the two paths of Bevayana and 
PitrySna and also that in heaven there were joys and delights 
but the Rgveda does not say how long the joys of Heaven were 
to last and makes no clear and,definite statement on the doctrine 
of transmigration. In the BrShmana period the two paths were 
often referred to and the conception had dawned upon the minds 
of thinkers that man might have to pass through death several 
tunas ( punarmrtyu ) But even then there is hardly any definite 
theory of punarjanma based on good or bad deeds. The clearest 
statements ( and probably earliest) of the origin of the doctrine 

aid passages (Br. Up. HL 3. 13 
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and thoy may bo born from a mother's •sromb.^^ This shows that 
a double retribution awaits those who perform sacrifices &c. viz. 
stay in Iho moon for a time and their rebirth on this earth. 
Other Upanisads follow the Chan, Up, in the theory of doable 
retribution e.g. the PraSna has the following passage in prose 
" The year indeed is Prajapati, there are two parts thereof, the 
southern and the northern. Now those who believe in sacrifice 
and gifts for public utility as work that must he done, secure 
the moon only as their ( future) world and it is they who return 
to this world. Therefore, the rsis who desire offspring resort to 
the southern (path). That path of the Fathers is indeed treasure 
(or wealth). But those who, after having sought the Atman by 
austerities, (sexual) abstinence, faith and knowledge go by the 
northern path to the Sun. This is the home of the vital spirits, 
it is immortal, free from fear, it is the highest ( or final ) end. 
Thence they do not return, that is a check to other things On 
this there is a verse (Bg 1. 164. IS) ‘some call him the father 


with five feet (the five seasons) and with twelve forms (twelve 
months ), the giver of rain in the highest of heaven ; others again 
say that the sago is placed in the lower half, in the chariot with 
seven wheels (horses or rays of sun) and sis spokes’". This 
verse of the Bgreda is probably quoted here in support of the 
conception of the two paths symbolically represented as two 
narts of the year, as the Bg- verse (first half) appears to refer 
to the Sun, placed in highest half of heaven and as the second 
half seems to refer to a lower ( upare) half of heaven wito six 

.mokes (in. the six months of Daksinayana), Paussen (Ki. 

y-c.n.ltSva that Bg. 1. 164. 12 has nothing to do with 
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with the subject (of the two paths). But what is there to prevent 
an ancient sage of the TJpanisadic times from holding that the 
verse in its two halves refers (figuratively or symbolically) to two 
paths, particularly when even in the Bgveda times -paths called 
Devayana and Pitryana ware well-known as shown below ? It 
should be noted that in the preceding verse (I. 164. 11) the 
wheel of rta ( the year or the sun ) is Dvadasara { with twelve 
spokes, viz. months) and therefore when sa^are (with six spokes) 
is mentioned in 1. 164. 12 a period of six months could well have 
been intended or could very well be got by interpretation. 

The EausitakiUp (I. 2-3), however, speaks only of Devaya- 
na and PitrySna and has no third place for worms and birds &c. 
and states (vide n 2520 below) that worms &c. also come to the same 
world to which men return. Further, the stations of the Deva- 
yana path (Agni, bright half of the month etc.) had been given a 
counterpart in the Pitryana path in the Br. Dp. and Chan. Dp. 
which made the moon the point of divergence for the two paths. 
The Kausitaki Dp. omits all the preliminary stations up to the 
moon and brings all transmigrating beings to the moon (in I. 2), 
There are some other variations also that need not be dwelt upon 
here. 


(iJiFh. Dp p.318) argues that in the Bg verse [X 88. 
15) the two ways are really to be understood as day and night and 
he translates that verse as T have heard from my forefathers that 

there are two ways alike for gods and men’, thus giving to the 
world pitrnam the sense of the ablative and holding that ‘my ’is 

to beunderstood before pitrnam, though not to be understood before 
r genitive in the same verse. The mean- 

ing which the Dpanisad reads in the Bg. verse is proper and also 
“0^ing of the verse. The path called Pitryana «i 7 jg 
mentioned in Bg. X 2.7 (Agni knows well the Sth called 
pitryana) and Bg. X 18 1 runs ‘O Death I Follow another path 
which IS your own and dffierent from DevaySna ’ t 

V.,... 0 ..,1, a,.i ,h. 

conception of paths called Devayana and Pitryanr 

the express mention of two paths in Rr X 8S 1 
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night, which are hardly ever referred to in the Bgveda as pathe. 
This verse is explained in the Sat. Br. XII. 8, 1. 31 ’S'® (quoted 
below) which says that the two ways are those of the gods and 
pitrs and the commentary of Dyivedaganga explains the first half 
in the same way Vide also Sat. Br. I. 9. 3, 1-2 DevaySna is 
sometimes used in the plural in the Bgveda { as in III, 58, 5, 
V7I, 38. 8, VII, 76. 2, X. 51, 5, X. 98. 11). In Bg X. 15. 8 
Yama is said to enjoy offerings along with the ancient fore- 
fathers of the sage and in X. 154. 4 Yama is requested to be 
united with ancient pitrs, righteous and full of austerities. 
The Sat. Br, (XIII. 8 1. 5) states that the door to the world of 
the Fathers is in the southwest, while Northeast is the direction 
of Gods and men (I, 2. 5. 17 and XH. 4, 2. 15). The Athsrva- 
veda (XV, 12. 5.) mentions both PitrySna and Devayana paths. 
Soma, rain, food, retas (semen) may be described as watery, but 
the question is how the first ‘sraddha’ (faith) canbedes- 

oribed as an ahuti offered in Agni (viz. the yonder world) by 
the Gods from which king Soma arises (in Chan. Bp V.4, 2 
and Br, Up. VI, 2. 9 ). This is answered hy V. S IH. 1, 5 and 
(and at some length) in the Sankarabhasya thereon. 

The Eausitaki Up (I)”® sets out rather ohsOTrely the 
doctrine of the two paths as par t of the PagoagnivrdyA tau ght 

s. 1 . 21 , Jnvrsi agsvTon s ^ ^ q 

Tadlvi a i Com, of 
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by Gitra Gargyayatii (v. 1. Gangyayni) to Systakelu. son of 
S-Tuni. Tt is passed ovei here for reasons of space and as not of 
material importance except one passage which runs ‘ He { Gitra ) 
said that all those that depart from this world go to the moon ; in 
the bright half the moon is increased by their spirits, in the dark 
half the moon sends them on to be born again. The moon is 
verily the door of the heavenly world. Now if a man disowns 
the moon ( i e is dissatisfied with life there } the moon sets him 
free But if a man is not dissatisfied then the moon sends him 
down as rain here (on the earth). And according to his deads 
and according to his knowledge he is born again here as a 
worm, a loonst, a bird, a tiger or a lion or a fish, or a snake, as 
a man or as something else in diBerent places.' Then I 3 begins 
by referring to DavaySna and I 4 ends by saying, 'being freed 
from good deeds and from evil deeds, he, the knower of brahman, 
{ neuter ) moves towards brahman alone ’ 


lathe Kathopanisad Tama tells Naciketas the secret 
about Brahmavidya. and what the self becomes on the death ( of 
the body ) viz some men go to a mother’s womb for an 
embodied existence while others are transferred into stumps 
( of trees) according to their deeds and knowlege. 

The Br. Up Y1 2 15-16 and Chan Up Y. 3. 10 ff deal with 
the question of those who go by Devayana and by the Pitryana 
paths. First the Br. Up ‘Those ( even householders ) who 
know this (Pancagnividya' and also those ( hermits and ascetics ) 
who, in the forest being full of faith, worship Truth (Brahman, 
Hiranyagarbha) go to arcis (light), from arcis to day {ahan) 
from day to the increasing fortnight (i. e sukla-paksa ), from 
the increasing half to the sis months during which the Sun 
moves in the north, from those six months to the world of the 
payasfDevalo^.fromtheDevalokato the Bun, from the sun 
to lightning. When they have reached the place of lightning a 

rssw. V 6-7 — ^ 
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person born of the mind ( of Brahma ) comes to them andleads them 
to the worlds of Brahma. In these worlds they being exalted, 
dwell for ages and there is no return ( to samsara) for them. But 
they who conquer ( attain ) worlds by sacrifice, charity and aus- 
terities go to smoke, from smoke to night, from night to decrea* 
sing half (of the month), from decreasing half month to the six 
month during which the Sun moves in the south, fiom these 
months to the world of the fathers, from the world of the fathers 
to the Moon, having reached the Moon, they become food and 
then the Devas feed on them there as sacrificers feed on king 
Soma as it increases and decreases (in a sacrifice). But when 
this ( the result of their works dona on earth ) is exhausted they 
return to either (akasa), from that to Vayu, from Vayu to 
rain, from rain to the earth; on reaching the earth they become 
food. They are then again offered into the fire called man, from 
that ( i. e. man) they are born in the fire called woman. These, 
mairing efforts to seoure worlds (by sacrifices &o ), again and 
again repeat coming to this worlA Those, however, who do not 
know both these paths, they become (are born as) worms, locusts 


(or birds) and flies. ’ 

The Chan. Up V. 10. 1-2 are almost in the same words as 
Br. Up. VI. 2 15 with a few slight changes viK. Chan. Up, reads 
• ^addha tapa ityupasate ’ and ‘from months in the north to the 
year, from year to the Sun, from the Sun to the Moon, from &e 
Moon to lightning; there is a person who is not human (amsn- 
avah’ for ‘manasah’ of Br. Up.) who leads him to brahman &o.; 
then Chan. Up. V. 10. 3-4 are again the same as Br Up VI 2. 
16 except that Chan. Up. reads ‘those who living in a village 
practise (a life of) sacrifices, works of public utility { called purta) 
and almsgiving, go to smoke ’, but adds ‘ these do not reach the 
year,* and proceeds ‘from the months to the world of f atom, 
ftom that world to ether, from ether to the mron, this is ^g 

Soma that is the food of Gods ( i e the gods like or love them • 
Having dwelt there (in the moon) till their works are oxhau JeJ, 
Sey return by the same way by which they came i. e. to ether. 

inga) is beset with extreme (into 

transmigrating entity) becomes most like them. 
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One of the most important passages in the ITpanIsads on 
conduct fashioning the life that would follow is the Qian. Up. V. 
10. 7-8 which may be rendered as follows:*^® Those whose 
conduct has been good will quickly attain some good birth, the 
birth of a brahmana, of a ksatriya or of a vaisya But those 
whose conduct has been evil will quikly attain an evil birth, the 
birth of a dog or a hog or a cdndala. Those that do not go by 
either of the two paths become those small creatures (worms, 
flies &o) that are continually returning and whose destiny may 
be said to be ‘to live and die’ Theirs is a third place (apart 
from the two paths). Therefore the yonder world does not become 
full. Hence one should be disgusted (with this Samsara). 


It may be stated here that the Bhagavadgita { VHl 23-27 ) 
also refers to the two paths following one of which a yogin does 
not return to this world and following the other of which he 
returns to this world. These are called ^kla (bright) and 
krsna(dark) gati (inVin. 26) and srti (in YTTT, 27). The 
former is fire, light, «« day, the bright half of the month, the sir 
months of the northern path of the sun; those men who have 
realized brahman when going from this world go to brahman 
(the absolute)’. The latter path is ‘smoke, night, the dark half 
(of the month ), the six months of the southern path of the Sun ; 
the yogin reaching the moon-light by that path returns to 
this world. The S5ntiparva““ of the MahShharata refers to the 
northern and southern paths, the latter of which is attained by 
gifts, stady of Veda and sacrifices (as in Br. Up VI. 2.16 and 
Chan Up.V.10.8). Tne Yajaavalk ya-smrti^^s also refers to those 

.aswad ot • agnir ,',ohr‘”(T‘’ 'aen.-J>ot.r' (.a Gfl5 Vnr 24 ) as oae word 
VI. 2 ISaadChSa Up V 10.^ 

omit Agai De\ajaQa path wuh arcis and 

4, Lines 15-19) =“Cr, ed App I, no. 
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paths. In III. 195-196 it mentions the Pitryana path, which is 
very like the one described in Bt. Up, VJ, %, 16 ( except that 
Yaj omits akasa ) 'and Chan, Up. V. 10. 3-7 (which mentions 
more stages than in Br. Up.), Yaj lU. 197 also states that 
those who do not know any one of these two paths ( i e. do not 
perform the acts peculiar to those who go by these paths) become 
snakes, locusts, creeping insects or worms. 


The Yedantasutra frequently refers to the doctrine of trans- 
migration, but owing to the limits imposed by available spaoe 
only a few important sutras and their explanations will be set 
out here. The three sutras of Y. S IL 1. 34-36 are of great 
importance for the theory of transmigration. An objector says 
‘ to hold that Gk)d is the cause of the world does not stand to 
reason, for, if it be so, God would be liable to the charges of un- 
equal treatment (or dispensation) and cruelty. He creates 
some that enjoy extreme happiness (like gods and others), some 
lead an extremely miserable life such as beasts { of burden &o.) 
and soma like men, who enjoy an intermediate position, secure 
a modicum of enjoyment. So God may be charged with acting 
through hatred and love (like ordinary men). God also 
produces misery and finally destroys all persons. This aspect 
(of great cruelty) appears abhorrent even to evil men. To this 
the reply is: if god had created inequality in the world at bis 
sweet will and without regard to any other matter, he migW 
have been liable to the two charges of unequal treatment ana 
cruelty But God has regard to the righteousness (merit) or other- 
wise of beings when he produces inequalities among 
The position of God should be looked upon like that of ram, 
which is the common cause (or factor ) in ^ 

of rice and barley, but the difference ( in quality ) ” 

and barley is due to the varying potentialities of 
God is the common cause in the creation of beas a, m 
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exalted by good woiks dot degraded by evil works, but it is 
He indeed wbo inspires (a person) to do good works, whom be 
wishes to lead high over those worlds and it is he who in- 
spires one to do evil deeds whom he wishes to lead down from 
these worlds It will be noticed that the Kausitaki bases the 
attainment of a higher life ( or birth ) or a lower life on the 
quality of men’s deeds (just as in Bt TJp. UL % 13, W. 4. 5, 
Chan Up. V. 10 7, PrasnaS. 7 ). The Glti states ‘ I treat them 
the same way (with appropriate fruits) in which they come 
to ( or approach) me.’ 

Another objection is raised to the above proposition 
contained in V. S. 11, 1. 34. The Upanisads often state ‘In the 
beginning there was that only which is one without a second 
(Chan. Up. VI. 2. 1 sad-eva somyedam agra asid-ekam eva- 
dvitlyam). Therefore, before creation there was no difference 
between deeds and so there could have been no inequality among 
the first created beings dependent on difference in deeds. You 
may say that after difference in deeds arose God has regard to 
deeds of men, but all beings created in the beginning must 
have been alike. ^ To this the reply is that samsaxa is without 
beginning (anadi) and that such a conception of the beginning- 
lessness of samshra stands to reason and is supported by (Sruti) 
tests. 


TT working of Karma occurs in V.S. 

11 . i 41-42. According to the highest metaphysical doctrine 
the Atman 18 one and all individual selves are really free but they 

the Upadins of buddht. 
mind &c and in that state they are controlled by Isvara (as Anta- 
ryamin, as Br. Up. III. 7. 23 or Kaus Up. HI. 8 says) and^^ 
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receive the fruits of their good and bad actions through Isivara 
who does not act at his sweet will but has regard to good or 
bad conduct. 

A few passages about kai ma and transmigration and stories 
illustrating how people's minds were affected by them in ancient 
times may be cited here. The Ap. S. provides ‘Members 

of all varnas (classes) reap ( in heaven ) highest and measureless 
happiness by carrying out their prescribed duties ; thereafter 
( i. e after enjoying happiness in heaven ) they return ( to this 
world ) on account of the ( unenjoyed ) residue of the results of 
their actions and secure birth in an ( appropriate ) caste ( or 
family ), beauty of form, charming complexion, power, mental 
ability, wisdom, wealth, the ( blessing of the ) performance of 
duties and this results in happiness only in both worlds like a 
wheel. A similar rule applies to the increase of the results of ewl 
acts. The thief of gold, one guilty of brahmana murder, according 
as he belongs to the brahmana, ksatriya or vaitya class, after 
undergoing torments in hell for a limited time becomes respec- 
tively a can^ala, paulkasa or vaina ’ The Qautama Dharms- 
8 utra has a passage in very similar words: ‘Members of the 
varnas ( brahmana and others ) and of a^ramas ( brahmao&rin 
&o) who are devoted to performing the appropriate duties ( of 
their class or stage in life ) enjoy the fruit ( heaven ) of then 
actions after death and then by virtue of the residue { of their 
actions ) they attain a ( new ) birth ( in this world ) endowed 
with a good country, caste, family, life, learning, 
wealth, mental ability and happiness Those who “ct oontoary 
to this are ruined by having to resort to many (eril)bm ' 
On V S in 1. 8 Sankaraoarya after quoting Gautama 
states ‘there is no possibility of the destruction of the effe 
S an evil deed except by some of the -tbods pre^nW^^^^ 
^fistra ( such as expiations and realisation of 
that it is possible that a good deed may begin to yield its 


^ Vt. XI 29-30. 
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after a long time because it ia hampered by the results of an 
evil deed and quotes a smrti ( Mahabhaiata ) in support.*®* 

The principle of the doctrine of Karma is that every act, 
whether good or bad, produces a certain result or return which 
cannot be escaped. In the physical world there is the universal 
law of causation. The doctrine of Karma extends this inexorable 
law of causality to the mental and moral sphere. The doctrine of 
Karma is not a mechanical law; it is rather a moral or a ^iri- 
tual necessity. It cannot, however, be said that this doctrine ia an 
induction from observed facts nor can it be asserted that it is ex- 
perimentally verifiable, but it is only a hypothesis or supposition ; 
it is, however, far better than other naive and childlike theories. 
In the absenae of the theory of karma and rebirth it would have 
to be assumed that the world is arbitrary, that the Creator is not 
bound to regard the nature of men’s actions but may distribute 
rewards as he pleases or by caprice. This doctrine of Karma em- 
phasizes three things, firstly it regards an existence as a sort of 
expiation for the doings of a previous existence or existences; 
secondly, an evil deed cannot be expiated by works of merit but its 
punishment must be borne; thirdly, the punishment for wrong 
is automatic and personal. Under the doctrine of Karma there 
is no such thing as chance or luck. When we use those words 
they correspond to no reality and are a tacit confession of onr 
ignorance or inability to state the cause or causes of what has 
happened. This doctrine of Karma leads on to the doctrine of 
transmigration. The results of a man’s actions may not happen 
at once or ia the present life. The Kdiparva and Mann say*®* 
an evil deed does not yield its retribution immediately like a 
a cow ( that yields plenty of milk immediately after she is well 
fed ) but returning slowly it cuts off the very roots of the peipe- 
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trator.’ Man’s actions in past existences determine or fashion 
the nature of the present existence and the actions in the present 
existence taken along with the residue of past actions will deter- 
mine the future existence. This, in short, is the basis of the 
doctrine of pmarjanrm. The modifications introduced by texts 
or popular notions will be briefly dealt with later. The theory 
of rebirth is as logical as any of the hypotheses that hold the 
field about what happens after physical death of the body. It is 
certainly as satisfactory as (or rather more satisfactory than] 
the theory of absolute annihilation after physical death (held by 
atheists) or the theory of eternal reward or retribution in heayen 
or hell (for confirmed criminals of one life). The leaders or 
exponents of almost all religions hold that God is with them 
and they generally have never seen ( up to at least the 19th 
century A. D. ) any ,good outside their respective Ohurohes, 
Hinduism of the ITpanisads and Gita is the only religion and 
philosophy that proclaimed thousands of years ago that the man 
of good deeds is nearest to God on account of his goodness and 
the man of evil deeds cannot secure divine grace and fellow- 
ship, whomsoever he may regard as a prophet or messiah sent 
by God. 


The VedSntasutra in III. 1 examines the passages of the 
Clhan. Up. and of the Br. Up. dealing with Pancagnividya. It fe 
not possible to set out in detail the discussions in the bbSsya of 
Ankara on the Butraa in V. S IH. 1. Some of the important 
final conclusions are : The individual self, while passing from 
one body to another, is accompanied or surrounded by suM e 
elements (bhutasuksma), that the ahutis are spoken of as apah 
fin Chan. Up. V. 9 1 ) because the human body is full of fluio 
in the form of chyle, blood &o., because sacred 
Agnihotra &o. are the causes of a new body after de Jh and 

those works the principal materials used ( such as Soma juice, 
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eajoyed on the earth.’^^* This oomhines the idea of a life beyond 
(often referred to in the Bgveda) with the notion of rebirth and 
offers two prizes for good deeds (viz reward in heaven and then 
a rebirth with material well-being and cultural environment, as 
in Gautama Dh. S. XI. 39 and Gita VL 37-45 and there is a 
double penalty for evil deeds (viz. hell torture and then a 
despised or low life ). 

The V. S. (HL 1. 13'17) farther explains that all men do not 
go to the moon, but only those that perform sacrifices &o. and 
those that do not perform sacrifices or works of public utility 
but are guilty of evil acts go to the abode of Yama for under- 
going tortures of hell ( which are seven, according to V. S. 
III. 1. 15) and after that they come to the earth. Those who follow 
the path of faith and austerity go by the Davayana path (Chan. 
Hp- Y. 10, 1 and Mundaka X 3. 11 ) and those who perform 
sacrifices, charity and works of public utility go by thepitryana 
path (Chan. Up. V. 10. 3 and Mundaka I 2, 10 )sms and those 
that do not follow any one of the two have to go to a third place 
and be born as worms &c. (Chan. Up. Y. 10, 8), that when a 
Sruti text like Eausitafci Up. (i2) states that all those that 
depart from this world go to the moon, what is meant by ‘all’ is 
all those that have the aihikara (capability or fitness) to go to 
the moon. 


There isone word, namely ‘ samsara ’, which occurs freeuently 
in the (wmparatively later literature on Vedanta and Dharma- 
Sastra but rarely in the Upanisads It means ‘passing through 
a succession or a round or a cycle of births and deaths’ The 
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Kathopanisad Bays ‘ that poison who has no understanding, 
who has not controlied his mind, who is always impure, does not 
attain that (highest) state and undelgoes samsara (births and 
deaths)’. The Sv. tip, VI. 16 speaks of the Supreme Spirit 
as the ‘ creator and kuowor of the universe, as self-born, the 
knowor, tho destroyer of time, possessing (all) qualities, know- 
ing everything, Lord of Pradhana, individual souls and the 
gunas ( sattva, rajas, tamas ) and as the cause of release from 
samsara, of sustaining it and of bondage.' The Maitrayant Up. 
I 4. says ' such being the nature of samsara what is the use 
of the enjoyment (of pleasures)’. The Muktiks- Up. (II. 37) 
states ‘ mind is established as the root of the tree of samsara’. 
The word ‘ samsara ’ occurs in the Vedantasutra IV. %, 8. Tho 
Bbagavadgita mentions tho word several times e. g. ‘ men who 
have no faith in this way (of life) do not attain to me (Lord 
TTrann. ) and return to tho path of death and transmigration 
(IX. 3 ); those whose minds are fixed on me I deliver in no time 
from the ocean of death and transmigration’ (XII. 7). The 
Manusmrti employs the word savistlra frequently a. g. in the 
table of the subjects to be treated in the Smrti’the passing 
through samsara’ is mentioned (inL117) and the 12th chap, 
uses tho word often. It is said ( in XIL 51 ) ‘ tho entire ^sara 
of throe kinds due to three sorts of Karma affecting all hemgs 
has been expounded’. After describing the 
istics of the three pujias, sattva, rajas and tamas ( m XU. * 
and the effects of these gunas (XU. 30-38), Manu states that 
those in whom sattva. rajas or tamas preponderates respectiveir 
become gods, men or lower animals and agam divides each o 
these three classes into lowest, middling and (m 

40-50). Mann uses the word ‘sameSra 
52, 54. 70 ) in the sense of 'gait' or yont . In chap. VI 
Mknn first dilates at length on the 

entered on the stage of santiyasa. what he . 

carry, how he should maintain himself, how be ehould restra 
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hiB senses and give up love and hate and practise dhimsa and 
then proceeds ‘ha should ponder over the destinies of men due 
to bad deeds, falling in hell and the tortures of hell, separation 
from loved ones and contact with undesirable persons, the 
ravages of old age and the pains of diseases, the departing from 
the body and again lying in the womb and the passage of the 
soul through thousands of crores of births of all sorts.’ It is 
entirely wrong to suppose (as done by Mr, Sanjana on p 10 of 
his ‘ Dogma of reincarnation’ ] that Mann prescribes that ‘ each 
ego has to go through ten thousand millions of existences.’ 
Manu nowhere says so. All that ha means is that the SannySsin 
desirous of liberation should revolve in his mind the possibility 
of some souls having to migrate through millions of births. Yaj 
(in in. 169) employs the verb ‘samaarati’ in the sense of 


‘undergoes births’ and states ‘The fruition of actions done by 
some men results after death (in other bodies) or in this very 
life ( as in the case of Karlrl sacrifice) and in some cases either 
in this world or the next (i. e. there is no hard and fast iastra 
rule that fruits of actions result immediately after they are done) ; 
it also states in a fine simile ‘ just as an actor, when acting 
different parts, colours his body in different colours (fair, dark, 
brown), so the soul assumes various forms ( as short, hunchback, 
&c. ), assumes different bodies due to the various acts done by it. 
In Taj HI. 140 the word samsara itself occurs ‘ The soul affected 
by (or under the influence of) rajas and iamas, wandering in 
this world and coming in contact with undesirable object* 
{ or mental attitudes) goes through transmigration ( i, e. assumes 
various bodies ) '. This is in reply to the question in Yaj. HI, 
1S9 ( Isvarah sa katham bhavairanistaih samprayujyate ). The 
Santiparva^s” remarks ‘ there is no doubt that in life there is 
far more misery than happiness’. The Puranas often harp on 
the theme that samsara is impermanent, abounds in sorrows 
and IS fragile like a plantain leaf ( e. g vide the Brahmapurana 
duhkhabahule kadalldalasannibhe ’ (178 
179) The present writer cannot help feeling that this view of 
the thorough miaerableness of life has been so much apd bo 
persistently dinned into the ears of common people not only by 

133. 162, the words rmnwiiw may hi conslrurf 
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much of Sanskrit literature but also by medieval saints like 
Tukaram (who sajis ‘happiness is as little as a grain of barley 
while misery is as bigas a mountain') that people have lost 
zest in life, are unable to put their heart and soul and serious 
efforts for improving their own lot and the lot of others. It 
cannot bo denied that in India the doctrine of Karma, instead 
of being a powerful means of urging all men to put great 
efforts in doing good deeds and a gospel of hope, became in the 
minds of many confused with fatalism, which led men to 
become feeble, submissive and disinclined to work hard. 


All the above discussion in the Upanisads about transraU 
gration of the individual self are valid and concerned with the 
empirical or phenomenal world ( samsiravastba or vyavahsra- 
vastha) but considered from the highest metaphysical stand- 
point of thorough-going advaita ( the para vidya of Mundaka 
1. 1. 5-6 or amurta biahma of Br. Up. 11. 3. 5-6) it falls to the 
ground, since the individual self is non-dififerent from the 
Absolute Biahman. i§ankaraoarya on V. S. II. 3. 30 emphasizes 
this point. Ho states : As long as the individual self is in 
satnsara state and has not attained perfect knowledge and 
brought the empirical or phenomenal state to an end, so long the 
connection of the self with buddhi does not cense. As long ns 
this connection with ts/ddW ( a limiting adjunct ) lasts, so long 
lasts the state of being an individual self merged in sarassra. 
But the real truth is that there is no entity called jioa by itwtt 
except in so far as it is fictitiously hypostatized by buddh, tne 
limiting adjunct. For, when we determine the 

of Vedanta texts, wo find no intelligent subs anoe other than 

the one omniscient Lord whose nature is eternal freedom i^n 
Sankaracarya cites certain texts (viz. Br. Up, I. 4 7,111.7-1 • 
Ohan. Up. VI. 1. 6, VI. 8. and rema rks that there a« 
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tandrsdB of Buch tests. Sankaracaiya states that even 

"“sa 

that there is non-difference between the two. 

The theory of transmigration postulates that each life is the 
result or fruit of the actions of the preceding existence or 
existences. It follows from this that if we go backwards far 
enough, no existence or birth can be the first. Therefore, the 
Vedantasfitra had to declare ( in II. 1.35 quoted in n. 2527 akove) 
that samsara is anadi ( beginningless). But this^ is in conflict 
•with many passages of the Upanisads, which, in speakzn^i 
creation, employ the words * in the beginning ( as in Chan. 

VI. 2.1, Br. Up. L 4., 1, 10 and 17, V. 5.1, Tai. Up. U. 7. 1). In 
order to get over this conflict the conception of the recurring 
creation of the universe periodically from all eternity was 
postulated by means of the machinery of kalpas,““ which 
provides that the universe created by btahman persists through a 
vast period called Kalpa, after the lapse of which it is absorbed 
into brahman. Vide Santiparva 231. 29-32 ( Oh. ed. = or. ed. 224. 
28-31). It is stated in the Gita VUL 17-19 that the day of 
Brahma is equal to one thousand yngas ( four yugas make one 
unit or Mahayuga ) and the night of Brahma is also of the same 
duration. All objects spring up from Prakrti at the advent of 
the day of Brahma and at the advent of night are absorbed ( or 
merged ) in the Prakrti. Vide Bhagavadgita IX. 7 also ‘ at the 
end of a Kalpa all elements ( or beings ) pass into prakrti over 
which 1 preside , but when the next Kalpa starts I send them 
forth 

The reasoning is; just as we cannot decide which comes first, 
the seed or sprouting plant, so it is impossible to say which 
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comes first ( body or Karma ), since no body is possible without 
Karma ( deeds ) and no deeds are possible without a body. The 
OhSn. Up. (V.13'2) states ” that Being ( deity ) that had produced 
fire, water, and earth thought ‘ lei me enter those three beings (fire, 
water and earth ) with this living self and then develop names 
and forms,” That shows that Jiva (the self) was there at the 
time of creation and thereby indicates that samsara is beginning- 
less. The Bgveda in X. 190.3, expressly says ‘the creator 
arranged ( or created ) as before.* “““ Similarly, the Gits ( 15.3 ) 
states ‘ the real form of it f of the tree of samsara ) is not thus 
perceived, nor its end nor beginning nor its support; having out 
off this deeply rooted As!vattha( pippala ) tree with the powerful 
sword of non-attachment, that place must be sought for from 
which those who have reached it do not again return . The 
Smrti verses relied upon by SankarSoarya on V. S. 1.3,30 are 
noted below. 


2S42b. It IB possible that the words 'dhala yathapurvamalalpayat ’ (la 
Eg. X, 190.3 ) simply mean that the Creator arraaged the Sun, the Moon, 
Heaven, Earth and regions according to the priorities (or their proper order). 
But It cannot be gainsaid that these words are at least the germs ot the law 
doctfioe of Kalpa, Manvantara & c Sahkaracarya on V. S. I. 3.30 explaiat 
the Egveda verse as ' the creator created m the present Kalpa the universe 
including the Sun and the Moon lO the same way as in the prec eding yipa - 
vsit uwiilnwR ^ 

He quotes as supporting his views several smrll verses 

Mahabbarata and in some of the PnrSnas. The present writer ‘^a 'U. 
difficult to hold that a mere illuslration or analogy ( of seed an t ) 
Icnnt to a logical argument. At the most no illustration may lend some 
plausibility to a theory, belief or coaclasiooe 

2543. The verses quoted by SshtarScarya od V, S 1.3*30 as m 
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The Bhagavadglfca (VI 37-45) is very emphatic that no 
exertions'made by a man on the path of Yoga with faith are 
lost even if he does not quickly attain perfection. Lord Krsna 
replies (VI. 40 ff) that such a man failing to secure perfection 
does not come to an evil end, hut he attains to the worlds of the 
righteous, dwells there for many years, is born in the houses of 
prosperous and pure men or is bom in the family of wise yogins* 
where he regains the mental impressions of his past lives. He 
makes fresh efforts to gain perfection and is carried forward 
irresistibly by his practice in former lives and being free from all 
sins and perfecting himself through many lives attains the 
highest goal. In the Gita, Ersna says (in IV. 5) ‘many are 
my lives that are past and thine also. All of them I know but 
thou knowest them not.’ In many places the Gita touches upon 
the doctrine of transmigration f such as in H. 12-13 and 22-27 
IV 8-9, VII 19, Vni,'6, 15-16, 1 Y. 21 ). 


In chapters 30-32 (of oh. ed. ) of Vanaparva there is a 
dialogue between DraupadI and Yudhisthira, who, having lost 
bis kingdom in gambling with the Kauravas, was in exile and 
hard pressed DraupadI wonders how such a straightforward, 
mild, benevolent and truthful prince allowed his mind to be 
involved in gambling (30.19), that God does not act towards 
beings like a father or mother, but He appears to be irascible 
like a common man, when she sees that honourable men of high 
character have difficulties in maintaining themselves and dis- 
honourable men live in pleasures (30 38-39); she proceeds 
human beings, ignorant and having no control over happi- 
ness and misery, go to heaven or hell at the caprice of God ’ 
ludhisthua warns her that she talks like an atheist, that he 
performed no deed with the thought of seeking the reward 

performed sacrifices bscause he 
held that It was his duty to do so.’ He asked her to give up 
a heistio talk and not to disrespect Highest God. Then 

DraupadI came round and replied that she did not mean to die 
respect or censure Dharma, that it is far from her thought tj 
simw disrespect to God, but that, being distressed, she “iked 
^Sbe then enters upon a discussion S! Xt 
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what people mean by disUi (fate) or /»ai!//a (chance) or nature 
{svabliwia) and winds up by saying that whatever a pereon 
gains is all the result of deeds in past lives. 

It is not necessary to say here anything about human effort 
(parusakara) mSi daim. That topic has been dealt with and 
the different views of ancient and medieval writers about the 
respective spheres of these two have been pointed out in H, of 
Dh, vol. IIL pp, 168-170 and notes 214-216, 

When the son of GautamI, who was an old woman that had 
attained control of mind, died by snake-bite, a hunter caught 
the snake, brought it bound to GautamI and said that he would 
kill the snake for having bitten an innocent and unoffending 
boy. GautamI dissuades him from killing the snake liy stating 
‘ by killing the snake my son would not bo brought back to life, 
I see no good in killing the snake,’ Then Zala camo forward 
and explained * Just as a potter moulds from a tump of clay 
whatever he desires, so man secures fruits of deeds done by 
himself ; the boy’s death was due to his deeds in a former life ’ 
and GautamI agreed that her son died by his own deeds in a 
previous life and that her bereavement by the death of her son 
was due to her own former deeds.*®*® This story occurs in tlio 
very first chapter of the Anutasanaparva. 

Draupadl who had to work as Sairandhri (a maid servant) 
in the harem of Virata bewails before BhJma ‘ in my girlhood 
I must have done something which diepleasod the Creator 
by virtue of which I have been reduced to this distressing con- 
dition.’ *®** The Anufiasanaparva states ‘ just as the calf finds 
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its own mother from among thousands of cows, so hat ma done 
in a previous life pursues the doer of it.' The A§vamedhika-*®** 
parva asserts that there is no destruction of good and evil actions ; 
they ripen and produce results when the self passes from one 
body to another. The Santiparva (cr ed. 316. 25 and 35=oh.ed, 
329 25, 35 ) avers ‘ a man by performing good deeds secures the 
state of a god, he is reborn as a human being by actions of 
a mixed character (good and evil both) and he is born as lower 
1 than man ) by evil deeds , when you ( yourself ) start after death 
no one will follow you , only your good or evil deeds will follow 
you when you leave this world ’ 


All strata of Hindu society were permeated by the theory 
of Karma and transmigration. Great Sanskrit poets often 
allude to it. In the Raghuvamsa XI. 22 describing the visit of 
Rama to the hermitage of Vamana pointed out by VisvSmitra, 
Kalidasa remarks ‘Rama became restless (or disturbed) in 
mind, though not remembering his actions in the former 
existence as Vamana' (both Vamana and Rama being avataras of 
Visnu) Similarly, in Sakuntala (Act V) the poet remarks ‘when 
on seeing charming sights and hearing pleasing words, & person, 
though surrounded by pleasures, becomes restless (or sorrowful)' 
that IS indeed due to this that his mind unconsciously has the 
impreasioua of loves and friendships of past lives presented to 
It . In the seventh Act of the same play when Dusyanta and 
Safcunta a were reunited, she. referring to her previous rejection 
by the king, remarks^” 'indeed at that time some (bad) 
actions of mine (in some former life) hampered my good deeds 

I® Raghuvamsa the 14th 
canto contains at first a message of spirited protest by Sits 
whom Rama ordered Laksmana to abandon near ValmJki’e 
hermitage on account of the scandal about her among common 
people, but afterwards qualifies the message by saviL i W 

Vide also the Llenhnfl'f without separation from him. 
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Many questions naturally arise on the doctrine of Karms 
and transmigration. One of them is disoussed by the bhasya of 
Vyasa on Yogasutra 11. 13, In Yogasutra II. 3 five Icleiast 
(hindrances) such as avidya (nescience) are enumerated and it 
is stated (II. 13 ) that these Mesas lead on to fruition of actions 
by way of birth, life ( long or short ), kind of experience. Actions 
(Karma) are of four sorts according to Yogasutra (IV. 7)vk 
Icrmm ( dark found in wicked people ), ( 2 ) iuklakrsm { white- 
dark) that are accomplished by external moans in which there 
is some injury to or benefit of others: (3) iukla (white) 
belonging to those who engage in tapas, svSdhyaya ( study of 
the sacred texts) and contemplation; because this kind of deed 
depends on the mind alone and does not depend on external 
means and does not involve injury to others ; (4) AsuklUkrsm 
(neither white nor dark), which is found in sannyasins (ascetio 
saints ) whose hindrances ( avidyS. &o ) have dwindled and whoso 
bodies are the last ( they will have ). Of these four kinds, the 
yogin alone has non-white karma since he has renounced the 
fruit of all actions ( even of good ones ) and he has alcrsna since 
ho will never resort to dark actions. The bhasya on Yogasutra 
II. 13 statoB four questions, (1) whether one Karma is the oaneo 
of one birth, or (2) whether one Karma is the cause of more 
births than one ; ( 3 ) whether more than one Karma bringfl 
about more births than one; (4) whether more than one Karma 
brings about one birth. The bhasya raises objections to the first 
throe and states that the fourth alternative alone is aoceptablc. 
Vide p. 1417 note 2325 for the text of the Yogabhasya on thoso 
four alternatives. The Santiparva (chap. 273. 33-34 of cr. ed. 
=ohap 280. 33-34 of oh, ed.) mentions individual souls as of six 
colours viz. krsna ( dark ), dhUtm a ( grey ), ntla ( blue ), lakla (rod), 
handra (yellow) and sukla (white) in an ascending order, 
the dark being the lowest and iuMa being the highest ana 
verses 36—46 describe these six in detail. 

Thera are several features of our present life that can 

more satisfactorily explained on the theory of transtmgra io 

than on any other. Why do two people who have seen but im 

past existences they were friends or ohhged 
harmed each other offers an explanation. Jhe doctrin 
and transmigration accounts for 

misery and suffering of many would 

happiness or 


ifteringoimany - - 

a good life. Our sense of fairness and ju 



Arguments in faoom of docti me of Kai ma 


ba shocked by the inequalities in the world, if such a doctrine 
were not there. The hypothesis and belief that all human 
volition and conduct will suitably be rewarded and punished 
in subsequent existences has an important bearing on present 
conduct, would act as an urge to continual effort for good- 
ness in this life and is likely to deter men from vice and 
cruelty This doctrine of karma not only offers an explana- 
tion about the varying degrees of happiness and unhappiness 
among human beings, but also accounts for differences in 
material well-being and unhealthy bodily conditions It offers 
a solution of the problem of evil in the world and explains 
precocious abilities in mathematics, music and arts among 
children and grown up men as in the case of Bamanujan about 
whom Prof. Hardy of Cambridge ( in ‘ Kamanujan,’ Cambridge, 
1940 ) says that he was the most romantic figure in the recent 
mathematics. If rightly understood, it is not pessimistic or 
fatalist, hut rather emphasizes all out human effort in this life. 
It will he seen how many of the works on Dharmasastra or 
connected with it as sources emphasize effort ( purnsakara ) as 
against views of various people that it is Dawa or Svdjkava or 
time or the combination of all these that yield rewards or 
retribution in this life It also explains sudden accession of 
prosperity or high position such as, for example, a poor man's 
sou being adopted by a prince or queen and then becoming an 
enlightened and famous ruler as was the case with the late 
Sayaprao Mahataj Gaikwad of Baroda. 


Even from Upanisadio times various views were held about 
the ongfu of the world and similar questions. The Sv. Tin 
(1 l/asks the question ‘Is brahma the cause? Whence ar.' 

ToU us, O knowers of brahman, na&et whose control do we abWe 
n pain or pleasiire ? The next verse states ‘ Should Time or 
nature or necessity or chance or the elements be considered as 
the cause or He who is ( called ) Purusa ? If ® 

on Time, s;me 

all these; but Yaifiavalk-n’s^!^,!^ ® Combination of 

. apmvalk>as own view (I. 349, 351) is that 
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good or bad results are due to datm and pui usakaia and that the 
former is nothing but effort of former existences that has begun 
to noanifest results. The Santipsrva ( chap. 238, 4-5=cr. ed 230. 
4 5) refers to tbo fact fcliafc there are three views 'viz either 
human effort or daua or smbhdm being the cause, but its own 
view appears to be that Pnrusakara and Daiva combine to 
produce fruits. The Matsyapurana {221. 8) asserts tliat daita, 
effort and Aofo working together produce the fruits of actions. 
The BrahmandapurSna (11. 8. 61-621 refers to three views viz'. 
Daiva, effort and Svabliava are put forward as causes separately 
but its own view is that daiva and effort together yield fruits. 


It may be stated here that Sarma is put in three groups viz. 
sancUa, pi arabdha and la lyamana ( or saficiyamSna ). The first 
is the total accumulated deeds of all past existences, the fruits of 
which have not been experienced. The pratabdlia iKarma is 
that which was the strongest among the group of saficita deeds 
just before the present existence of a person begins and which is 
supposed to determine one’s present existence. What a person 
accumulates during the present existence is called knyamam for 
saUcUjamami, being collected ) and the next existence is 
determined by the strongeet ( or the earliest according to some 1 
among the saScita and kriyamEna deeds put together. As the 
Icarmans^^^ are of different characters and yield different 
consequences ( heaven in case of saltvika deeds, or the earth or 
mid-regions when they are mainly rujasa ), and places of 
tortures when deeds are mainly tamasa the existences ( or 
births or bodies ) differ and the self being affected by the body, 
the individual eouls appear as different. The objection is raised 
that freedom of will is the basis of all ethical values and that 
if a man’s Earma in ^ast lives determines the present life, then a 
man in the present life is merely a toy in the power of Kanna 
and has no power to do as he sees best The question about a man's 
freedom of will is a most thorny one, on which the greatest thinkers 
from ancient times to the present day have differed and no 


2550, Vide m of iRcng verses 5 and fi ' eHaWT 

t'^sv suwenn? i HRrk aw h rnSra whmR buw sfw 

ae-sjje: l W « The com^^ expl ains 

^1%: I am =3 awr aiR? ^ • 

2551 Jeans in ■ Mysterious Universe ' (P 3° ) observes ' And if Timei 

so fundamental that an understanding of its «ue_natnre is forever be 

onr reach, then so also in all probability is a decision the age-long 
versy between detcraainisni and free wjll 
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aatisfactoTy loply can be given. There are- numerous works on 
disoussiouB on Free will and Determinism such, as Brashdall’s 
‘ Theory of good and evil ’ vol IT. pp. 302-355 ( 1907 ) on ‘ Free 
■Will,’ Bergsons’s ‘Time and Free will,’ Viscount Samuel in 
‘ Belief and action ’ pp 303-320 , but the present author does not 
propose to recommend any of these books to the reader of this 
volume But if the reader wants a small book on the Free Will 
controversy he may read the hook by M. Davidson ( London, 
1942 ) So far as the Indian doctrine of Karma is concerned, it 
appears that freedom of will is postulated for a man during the 
present existence to lead a good moral life and perform 
meritorious acts subject to the limitations caused by the 
environment in which the present existence is oast. The 
important working belief is that one has free will and that one 
is free in the present existence to mould the future ( so far as he 
is concerned ) by means of meritorious works This is the 
massage of the Santiparva Lord Krsna, after a long discourse 
in the Bhagavadgita gives Arjuna permission to do as the latter 


likes ( 18 63 ‘ yatheochasi tatha kuni ’ ) In Gita 9.30 also Lord 
Krsna says ‘ if even a person of the vilest conduct worships me 
with undivided devotion, he must he held to be righteous, for he 
has made a right resolve ’ Similarly, in VL 5 the Gita provides 
‘ let a man lift himself higher by himself, let him not degrade 
himself; for the self alone is the friend of the self and the self 
alone is the enemy of the self’. Vide notes below for Upanisad 
passages, V S. and Sankarabhasya. It is possible to accept, on 
the ancient Indian doctrine, both predestination and free wiU 
the first so far as one's being born in a certain environment h 
concerned and the 2nd so far as one’s actions in the present life 
are concerned The Bhagavadgitt ( VI 5-6 ) holds out the hope 
even to a sinner that it is never too late to mend and {II 40 ) 


11 in favour of Free 

^ill, there are a few passages that seem to savour nf 

your conceit you think ‘ I shall not fight ’ this tht i ’ ■ ^ 
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+ 1,0 I^mayana gives expression to the belief that sorrow in 
the present life is the result of similar actions done in past life 

ftOfiir®' Ayodhya as an exile for the sake of 

Ifilling the promise given to queen Kaikeyl by kingDataratha, 
Kausalya, mother of Rama, laments ‘I believe indeed that in a 

past life I must have made many persons lose their sons or I 
ust have harmed (or killed) living beings; it is therefore that 
this (somw) has befallen me’, ‘I think beyond doubt that in a 
former life, I, a wretched woman, must have out off the breasts 
of cows (or mothers) when their calves (or children) desired 
(to drink milk at the breasts) of their mothers’, 


The Puianas also emphasize the importance of good or evil 
deeds and say that one has to reap the fruits of one's actions, 
whether good or evil, and Karma does not come to an end even after 
hundreds of lives unless the results thereof are undergone. The 
PadmapurSna states ' there is no destruction of Karma except 
by reaping the finite thereof ; no one can set aside the bondage 
due to the Karma of past lives ’ and further ‘ man by bis own 
actions may become a God, or a human being, cattle, a bird or 
a lower animal or even a tree (or rook); no man in this world 
is able to annul the effects of actions done in previous existences 
by his power or by the birth of progeny’*®* (son&c). The 


2553 jtvt gf i%JUT sifw' I sifor!?} eii? 

ituun II 3i<fif<niBiud 39. 4, BTfT gu e'h i 

mgoiT Siri&ar 43 I7 ( Madras Law Journal Press edition ) 

2554. whmsv giv gm gmu»re;i arewR la-wwa' 

II 5“ ( WWltTIV ) 29. is, the quarter SHgig; is quoted by 

'the tnudi on g i ig^m sv on ^ IV. 1 13. ( without name). Vide H oJ Dh. 
Vol IV, p. 39 note 95 /or the same verse quoted by others, rnesi notes 
‘ vngvR. .gut ?i3 =5 i > 

2535 g gt rie ig k avh snsi i?^ t%[k i vRiig smre ( gvws i ) ew sstwjsn 
tHgt i eio » wv II 81 48 and 94 118 , %gtgu«i Htaev igwr qrSwT aaii iBviJ 
guiatsar ^ vna sffg. n gdSjfgvvr gw i aavi 

tfi^twiror « <RT n 9+ 18,15 The first occurs m w H 81 43 al'O Vid^ 
Rgveda VSTnu# V. 4 10 and itg IX 137 

t^orjWJcVUggk These are merely laudatory acc to the^q?) , w g ifhlivn 
TOT qr gjn i v R cgsna ’innw gnvigsq fWl« ft « nranSv M i ^ 
vt 3 r g gi qgiKih i gstre? toi:|i 9jwftw w n viva renrft an 
q ffgs v ft I wvmig. vrekv u? erevai vira;» iwr n. 94. f-s. 
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idea of transmigratioTi as described in the Upanisada had become 
universal in India at the time of Buddha. Buddha rejected the 
reality of a permanent ego or self as an entity. He was not a 
metaphysical philosopher, but wanted to lay down a way or 
method by which mankind could be freed from ignorance and 
suffering and liberation could be achieved. Therefore, while 
rejecting a permanent ego he accepted the doctrine of rebirth. 


A side issue has been very much debated by some eminent 
scholars, viz whether the oherishera of the Vedanta thoughts 
were originally the Ksatriyas and not the Brahmanas, The 
present author dealt with that question in a brief compass in 
H. of Dh. vol. n. pp. 105-107 and note 222. Deussen in ‘Das 
System des Vedanta* (1883 pp. 18-19) and Ph. Up. (tr. by 
(^den pp. 18-19 ) and Dr. R G. Bhandarkar in ‘ Vaisnavism and 
Saivism p 9 hold the view that the ksatriyas were the original 
possesseors of Vedanta doctrines Deussen relies mainly on six 
passages and Dr. Bhandarkar on two only (Chan. V. 3 and 11) 
and besides Deussen ( in Ph. Up. p 19 ) admits that his conclu- 
sion is not absolute certainty but has a high degree of 
probability. Barth in 'Religions of India’ p. 65, Hopkins in 
‘Ethics of India* (1924) p. 63, ‘ Vedic India* by Macdonell and 
^ith (vol, H, p, 206 ), and Tusen on ‘ The religions of India ’ 
(Copenhagen, 1949, p. 88 ) do not subscribe to this view 
Deussen went so far as to aver (p 19 ) ‘ this teaching with regard 
to the «f man was studiously withheld from them { the brahmanas), 
that it was transmitted in a narrow circle among the ksatriyas 
to the exclusion of the brahmanas '. The present author had 
not set out the passages on which teUauoe was placed by Deussen 
and those who followed him. They will be set out here and will 
be exammed as to the context in which they appear and the 
subject with which they deal But it must first be emphasized 

Upanuads are two, viz. ‘non-difference of the individual self 

1 V- - conduct- Both these doctrines are 

*1 f TT • j lo king Janaka in various places in 

the Upanisads e g. in Br Un IV 4 i-7 t „ . ® 

n. D m ■ ' Yajuavalkya 
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in Br. Up. Ill, 2. 13 ‘ Ho who does good is botn good’ and in IV. 4. 
5 ‘ He who does good is born good, he who does evil is bora evil, he 
becomes righteous by righteous works &o.’aj 0 declared by Dsttssea 
himself (Ph, Up. p, 410) as ‘the oldest in which a doctrine of 
transmigration is found'. Therefore, according to Peaaeen 
himself, the original possessor of these two fundamental doctrines 
of the Upanisads is the brabmana Tsjnavalkya who in the same 
Upanisad (Br. Up- II. 4. 1-14) propounds to his wife Maitreyl 
the identity of the self and elements and everything else with 
&ra/e?na(idam sarvam yadayamStma). Not only so, there ate 
other brahmana teachers of these. For example, Uddalaka 5runj 
expounds at great length to his son Svetaketu the doctrine of 
identity in the famous words * tat-tvamasi ’ ( Ohsn. Up. VI. 8-16), 


Now the examples on which Deussen (Ph. Up. pp. 17-19) 
bases his oouclusions must be cited and examined. Chan. Up. 
(V. 11. 1 ) tells the story of five (named) wealthy householders 
and great students of Veda who came together and discussed the 
question ‘what is our atman, what is brahma’. They proposed 
to go to Uddalaka Aruni who knew the self called VaidvSnare, 
Uddfilaka thought that he would not be able to explain all ond 
therefore told them that Advapati Kaikeya (king of Kew» 
country) at that time knew the self called VaidvSnara and »« 
five together with Uddalaka went to that king, who said M 
would give an answer the next day. The 
went to him with fuel in hand (S- e- 
without performing farther preparatory rites -asked each o 
what they medidated upon. Wben each 
meditated upon, suoh as heaven, Mitya, air, ether, ^ ^ ® 
.„lh (tu. to,! by OTd.U» 5»ni). b. 
ate parts of Vaidvanara and he explained to them how 
proper Agnihotra is to be performed. 

Two things should be noticed vfa, Uda 5 aka Muni is » 
Shown as ignorant of true Vaidv5naravidy^ 


next section (Ohan. Up, VX 8, Tf-®’ ) , 

sublime doctrine of ‘ Tat-tvamasi . Probably JJ®®® J tbo 
are different or the present story is more or 1®®® 

„,«,a pl«., .11 «»t AirwH 
ValS,sn«. Mb »ol 
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three different views viz. that Vailivanara is b'ghtnlng or 
Aditya or terrestrial fire. The Qhan. Up. ( V. 18, 2 } winds up the 
description of Vaisvanara and brings it (V. 19-24) in line with 
the oblations to five breaths (as ‘FrSnSya’ svaha &c.) and sets 
forth the results of the observance of Agnihotra with full know- 
ledge of its true purport. The Vedantasutra (I. 2. 24-32) deals 
with what is meant by Vaisvanara in CSaan. V. 11 £f. and the 
conclusion is that it means paramalman ( the highest Self ) and 
not individual self or fire as an element or the digestive 
( stomach ) heat. 


Daussen then refers to the story of Gargya Balaki ( in Br, 
Up H. 1 ) who offered to expound brahma to Ajatasatm, king of 
KasI, who offered to give a thousand cows if he did so and 
remarked that people run exclaiming • Janaka, Janaka ’ ( mean- 
ing Janaka is donor and also listener to htahma exposition ).“*« 
Baiaki offered twelve objects of meditation on brahma such as 
the person in the sun, the person in the moon &c. Ajatasatm 
replied as to the twelve objects that he knew them already and 
brahma is different from them and cannot be understood by 
what he said Then Balaki remained silent Balaki offered to be 
his pupil. Then Ajatasatm said^^s? «« jijig jg topsy-turvy that a 
bralnnana should approach a ksatriya as a pupil with the idea 
‘ the ksatriya would expound brahman to him ’ I shall make 
known to you ( brahma ).” So saying he took hold of Balaki’s 
hand and got up ( from his seac ). Certain matters in this story 
must be careMly noted here This does not at all say that the 
class rf brahmanas did not know brahmavidyS and that 
ksatriyas alone were then the only possessors of it. On the 
contrary Janaka is specially mentioned as a donor of cows and 
is eager to listen to brahmavidya and people ran to him desiring 
to accept large gifts of cows for imparting brahmavidya. wl 



Ibe same storj tt.th some variations Ma-r-Muller’s tr in SB F ....i r 

300 '■ for vetilj all people ran Bwav eavlmr • /i- ° E, vol I. 

father ( patron ) •• „ not accurate and docLot brin-r^nj® he ^ 

SanlaracSrja-s explanation is far more satisfactorv • r 


2W7. i 


<'sr;tni9t rt;-, m sivwir.n>ira i "s S5r ^ 

•ttords occur in iniiff IV IS ^ almost the same 
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know about Janaka from Br. Up. IIX 1 &. wherein Janaka king 
of Videha, offered a thousand cows and, when Yajfiavalkya took 
away those cows, numerous persona present in Janaka’s court 
such as bis hotr priest ASvala, Artabhaga, Gargl, Uddalaka 
Aruni, Vidagdha Sakalya ply him with questions. In Br. Bp. 
IV. 4, 7 ( Janaka offers a thousand cows to Yajnavalkya, in IV. 
4,33 (Janaka offers to give his Videha kingdom to Yajnavalkya 
along with himself as a slave ). The story of Balaki only comes 
to this at the most that when Janaka had learnt brahmavidys, 
a brahmana Balaki did not know it though he professed to know 
it, and had to be instructed in it by king Ajatasiatru of KasI, 
who knew it and who only stated that a brahmana did not 
become a pupil of a ksatriya. All brShmnas could never have been 
proficient in brahmavidya much less ksatriyas. One regrets to 
say that Deussen is guilty of making a sweeping generalieation 
without adequate data. It may be noted that in this story 
AjataSatru of KasI does not say that the Vidya was not known to 
any brahmanas before ( as Pravahana Jaivali claimed ), but, on 
the contrary, espressed surprise that a brahmana should come to 
him for learning the VidyS. 


The same story occurs in Kausitaki tJpanisad^®® IV. 1“19 
often in the same words. Balaki offers 16 explanations about 
the objects of his meditation. The V. S. devotes three sutras 
(14. 16-18 ) to the passage in which Ajatasatru stated He wHo 
is the maker of those persons ( you mention^ ). he of whom all 
this is the work, he alone is to be known . There 
n. 1 and Kausitaki Bp. IV hardly anything about ton • 
migration. Both passages simply affirm that from the Atman 
pranas, all worlds, all gods. aU elements ^ ' 

3 SO ). This is nothing more than what is stated in the 1 g 

text ( Br Bp IV. 4. 7 ) of Yajnavalkya or in Chan, Bp. VI. 1 

( aitadatmyam idam 8arvam...tattvamasi ), 

SnHL this Has no reference io 'jto' or pnnc.pal prana. 
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it is said that ITarada approached Sanatkumara and prayed 
‘ Teach me, Sir,’ Sanatkumara said to him ‘ tell me what you 
know; than I shall tell you what is heyond that’. Narada 
stated (in Chan, Up. 711. 1-2) that he had studied the four 
Vedas, “S’ Itihasa-purana and gave a long list of lores includ- 
ing Devavidya, Brahmavidya (whatever that may mean), 
ksatravidya, Naksatravidya, admitted he knew mantras only 
and did not know Atman (the Self) and added ‘I have heard 
from men like you that he who knows the Atman overcomes 
sorrow. lam in sorrow; bhagavanl do help me to cross (to 
get over ) my sorrow.’ Sanatkumara replied * whatever you 
have studied is mere name, there is something better than a 
name Then Sanatkumara teaches him to meditate on speech 
as better than name, then on manas as better than speech and 
several others as better than the preceding ( in VII. 4-24 ) till he 
reaches b/inman ( the Infinite, the Paramatman) and describes 
bhuman in VII. 25-26 ending with the words 'all this springs 
from the Self’ and it is stated at the end (in VII. 26.2) 
‘Bhagavan (venerable) Sanatkumara showed to Narada, all 
whose blemishes had been crushed (uprooted), what is beyond 
darkness ( avidyS ) ; they call him ( Sanatkumara) Skanda ’ 


In all this long passage there is not a word whether Sanat- 
kumara and Narada belonged to a brahmana or ksatriya class. 
Skanda is known in classical Sanskrit as the Grod of War (as 
in Gita X 24 ‘ Sonaninam-aham Skandah’ ) and in the Vana- 
parva 229. 22-23 he is mentioned as the commander of the armies 
of gods and the Santiparva mentions that Narada approached 
Devala for knowledge about the creation and dissolution of the 
world (chap. 275 = 267 of Gr. ed.). l?rom this Deussen at once 
draws the conclusion that Sanatkumara must have been a 
ksatriya and Narada a brahmana. In the Mahabharata, Manu- 
smrti and the Puranas both of them are semi-divine sages and 
beyond varna or caste. Gita X 13 speaks of Narada as Devarsi, 
the Vayu-purana speaks of Parvata and Narada as sons of 
Kasyapa and as included among Davarsis ( Vayu 61. 851 Thn 
Manusmrti i ncludes Narada among the first ten Prajapatis 

2559. Compare Br. Up. II. 4 10 for a similar but smaller Iisi of 
timt .ire emd to be the breath of the grcM Bmng and another hst of tbl four 
\ edas and st* \ edaagas ( called aparaiidya ) ,n Mnndata Up I f 5 

•enscs in rngina VII, and ^ ‘'’O 
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ThoBmlnnapuram (1.46-47) describos both Skanda 
and Sai aUaimSra na sons of BrabmS. Tho Nsradlyapurfina 
(Purwiblm/ya, «. 3) sponk-a of Banaka, Sanandana, Sanatk-umara 
and Sanatana as tbo mind-boin sons of Brabma and Sanat- 
kumam m hrainnavadin and as expounding all Dharmas to 
N..rndo. Tho Vamanapurana (GO. 68-69) dosoribss the same 
tour as sons of Dharma and Ahimsa, and as oxponders of Yoga- 
sRstra. To crown all, Kurmapurana I. 7. 20-21 spoaks of 
thoso four along with Kratu a.s Vtpras (br.lhmanas), yoginf, 
and as mind-Ijorn sons of Brahms. Sanatkumara might havo 
boonhiornlly or motaphorically called ‘Skanda', beoauao ho 
attacked and routed Amhm just as God Skanda routed armies of 
asuraa, if at all tho myth about Skanda w'as known in times 
boforo tho Upanisads. 


Chfin. Up 1.8 narrates tiiat thoro wore (in some part of 
India not montionod) three persons well vorsed in (tho esoteric 
moaning of Udglthn i. o Om ), viz. Silaka Salavatya, 
Caifcituyana Dilbhya and Pravuhann Jaivali. They sat down 
for a discussion on Udglthn Tlio first two (who wore brdhmanas} 
first put <iuostions to each other and answorod. Then Pravdliaua 
Jnivali told liioin that tiiey wero giving replies about matters 
that wore not permanent 'Then Pravfibana .Taivali told them 
that Akusa was the origin of this world, that beings owe their 
origin to Akusa and will return into it. that Akasa is Udglths, 
gronter than tho great and without ond &c> Beusson relies on 
this passage also for supporting his theory. Udglthavidya is 
only one of several Upu^anas in the Upanisads. Therefore, 
what w'ould follow is that Pravdhana Jaivali knew it and two 
brahmanas of some place not mentioned did not know it. It 
is not poBsiblo to see how this story lends any support to 
Deusson's sweeping thesis of all brahmanas being originally 
excluded from the control doctrine of identity. In the same 
context ( Chan. Up, I. 9. 3 ) Pravahana mentions that one 
Atidhanvan Saunaka**^ taught Udgltha-vidy5 to UdarasSndiiya, 

2561. 3f9 9 wbu nTm T^■^lUle. ^ 

Kmrjpmc I nig wsiicriS. i vifJRl qx tu^mriSrai! i 

Igrf 1. 7.a9-21 

2562. Dhaitus bccomos ' dhaavan ' when it is at the end of a babuvnbt 

compound, according to Famni V. 4. 132. (usnee) What is the meaning of 
3 lGn ^ < as a sigSrii? ? it may mean • who has gone beyond the bow ( i. e. who 
IB far above those who wield the bow) itself means a bow ( as m^g 

VI. 75. 2 and 3 ) and ‘arid desert » in the Rgveda ( x 4 1. mr mth ) 

Then may mean one who had crossed an and desert and would have 

nothing to do with one wielding a bow. 
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Deusaen without giving any reason aBserts ‘ the names allow of 
the conjectuie that in this case also a brahmana received 
instruction from a ksatriya ' ( p. 18 ). He probably connected the 
first name with ‘ dhanus ’ (bow) which was the forte of ksatriyas. 
Bub he forgets that Saunaka and Sandilya are both brahmana 
names. This will illustrate how even the most profound scholar 
goes astray when ha becomes over-enthusiastic about a theory of 
his. In this story Piavahana does not claim that the 
TJdgithavidya was unknown among brahmanas On the contrary 
he himself states that Saunaka, a brahmana (called Atidhanvan) 
expounded that Vidya to UdarasUndilya, another brahmana. 
Besides, TJdgithavidya is only one among numerous upasanas 
and what Pravahana teaches is that all bhnlas spring from Akasa 
and are absorbed in Akasa, the purport being that Akasa here 
denotes brahman as the V. S. (1. 1. 11) establishes. This doctrine 
is the same as the one taught in Tai. Tip. HI. 6 ( basis of V. S. I. 
1 2 ) and other texts. Moreover, there is nothing about 
transmigration in this passage of CJhan. Tip. 


The sheet anchor of the views of Deussen and Dr. 
Bhandarkar are the dialogue between PravShana Jaivali and 
Svetafcetu ( Er. Up. VL 2, Ch5u. TTp. V. 3-10 ) about Pancagni- 
vidya and that between Aivapati Kaikeya and TJddalaka Aruni 
about Vaisvanara ( Chan. V. 11.24 ). The latter has been already 
dealt with. In the former occurs an important passage which 
has been made much of and misunderstood. Before proceeding 
^ expound the Paucaguividya to Svetaketu and his father Aruni 
Gautama, PravShana Jaivali remarks ( Chan. Up. V. 3. 7 ) * this 
vidya did not go to brahmanas before you; therefore in all worlds 
domination (or government) has remained with the ksatriya 
class alone , In the corresponding Br. TJp. passage the words 
are this yidyS did not reside in any brahmana before this day 
but I shall expound it to you, for, who would like to refuse when 
you address me thus'^^^ ( viz. I approach you as pupil ). In the 

VI. 2. 8. I, 

meaning o( the la Br Uo III 8 o mx-rr .vv !_ ** clearly the 

I Coniittuc4 on next page ) ““ 
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Kausitaki Up. I. the doctrine of the two paths of Devayana and 
Pitryana is expounded to Xruni ( and his son Svetaketu ) by 
Citra Gargygyani ( v. 1. Gangyayani ), but the remarks about 
ksatriyas alone being the first possessors of the doctrine do not 
occur there at all and Gargyayani appears to be a brahmana 
teacher. The question is : what is meant by ‘ this vidya ’ in the 
above passages of Ghgn. and Br. Upanisads ? In the Upanisads 
( particularly in Ohandogya and Br. ) numerous vidyas for the 
upasana of brahman by men that are not yet far advanced on 
the path of brahmavidya are dilated upon, such as Udgithavidya 
(Ohan. Up. 1. 8-9, Br. Up. I, 3),Daharavidya (Chan. VIII 1. 1-3, Br. 
Up. 1. 3, Vedantasutra 1. 3. 14-21), Madhuvidya { Ohan. Ill 1. 1 ff. , 
Br. Up. II. 5. 1-15), Samvargavidya ( Ohan. IV. 3 ). In the same 
way Pancagni vidya is an Upgsana Deussen and others admit ( as 
shown above ) that the great and original texts about the identity 
of the individual self with the Supreme Self and about 
transmigration of the soul based on works and conduct are those 
of Yajnavalkya in the Br. Up. The Panoagnividya expatiates 
upon and is concerned mainly with only one aspect of 
transmigration viz. the path of those who living in a village 
practise a life of sacrifices, works of public utility and alma. 
The five fires and five offerings relate only to the pitrygna path. 
It contains an esoteric and semi-physical explanation of the 
process by which persons come to be born again on the earth. 
At the most it may be argued that some ksatriya rulers or noble- 
men claimed to have given an esoteric or metaphorical 
explanation of the mode of the return of pious men from the 
moon to the earth again. Nothing positive is said as to whether 
Pravahana Jaivali was the ruler of a country or only a ksatriya 
(rgjanya in Br. Up. VI. 3.3. Cfiian. Up. V. 3.5 ) but we are told 
that ASvapati was king of the Kekaya country ifl the extreme 
northwest of India, while the original proclaimer of the immorta- 
lity of the self and its identity with the supreme self was Yajna- 
valkya who was in Videha (Mithila, modern Bihar), which wMst 
least a thousand miles away from Kekaya. Yajnavalkya’s philo- 
sophy must have taken a long time before it became well known in 
the distant Kekaya. Conceding for argument that 

like Asivapati were the first to propound an explanation oi to 
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( teaching 1. Further, this sentence (in Chan V 3. 7. is n boastful assertion 

rthroneofA^vat:at..nOhan V. U. that there was in his couu^ 

ICekaya-no thief, no miser, no drunkard, no man who bad not eonsec 
sacred fire m hia house, no ignorant person and no adulterer. 
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way of the teaBsmigration of pious aacrificars and tlie like, it fe a 
far cry from that to assume as Deussen does (Ph. ITp. P. ^0 ) that 
the doctrine of the Atman as the first Principle of the universe 
was fostered and progieasivaly developed by the ksatriyas m 
opposition to the principles of the brahmanioal ritual and this 
assumption is contrary to what he himself states elsewhere in 
his own work ( pp 410, 381, 348 ) 

Before proceeding further a passage from the Br. Up, I. 4, 
10 and another from the Ait. Up, (IL4-5) would have to be 
considered In Bt Up. occurs the following passage : “ In 

the beginning h'^ahman was there, it cognised itself as ‘lam 
brahma’, therefore it became all; whoever from among the 
Gods perceived this (viz. ‘I am brahman’), he became that 
(brahman), the same occurred to sagas and men. The sage 
Vamadeva realizing this reached the conclusion ‘ I was ( or 
became) Mann and the Sun also.’ Therefore, this (will occur) 
even now. Whoever (even a man) who realizes ‘I am brahman 
he becomes (identical with) all this (universe); even the gods 
ate not able to prevent that man’s being one with brahman and 
with all, for he is the sonl of all these.” Deussen translates 
'aham Mannrahhavam Buryatca’ as ' I was once Manu, I was 
once the Sun’. There is no word for ‘once’ and it is supplied 
by Deussen who remarks ‘as a proof of his knowledge of 
brahman, (Vamadeva) alleged his acquaintance with his former 
births as Manu and Surya’ (p. 317 ), The words can very well 
he construed as meaning that Vamadeva, having realized 
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brahman when he sang the hymn Rg. IV. 26 . expressed his 
Identity with Mann and Surya (and the whole uniyerse). 

n his bhasya on Br. Up. understands the passage in this 
sense and does not refer to former births. It cannS be said 
that the Br. Up. quotes Bg. IV. 26. 1 for supporting the concep- 
tion of transmigration but it relies on it merely for the concep- 
tion of identity of the individual soul with the Supreme Self. 


Then there is a passage in the Ait. Up. which Deussen 
Mfers to (pp. 317-318 ofPh.Up.). In the 2nd adhyaya that 
panisad refers to the conception of a person as the first births 
when the child is actually born that is described as the 2nd 
birth. Then it proceeds “He (the son) being the self of the 
a IS placed in his (the father’s) stead for the performance 
of all sacred works; then his other self (the father) having 
perfomied all he has to do and having reached the span of his 
life (having become very old) departs (from this world) and 
departing from this world is born again, that is his third birth. 
And this has been declared by a sage ‘while dwelling in 
( mother s ) womb I came to know all the births of the gods ; 
a hundred strongholds of ayas ( copper or iron ) held mo, but I 
escaped down with speed like a hawk.’ Vsmadeva lying in his 
mother a womb declared this ’’. In this passage the father and 


son are treated as identical, as elsewhere it is so said (vide 
note below). This Bgveda verse (the 2nd half) is liable to 
several interpretations In the Bgveda (I. 80. 2, VIII. 95. 3, 
IX. 68. 6, X. 11. 4&c.) it is frequently stated that (fiyena) 
hawk brings Soma for Indra. Syena may also be interpreted as 
standing for the soul and the iron fortresses as the bodies 
through which the transmigrating soul wanders. The Bgveda 
sage might have only meant the mythical hawk of Indra, But 
as the word ‘janimani’ occurs in the first half the Upanisadio 
sage ( in Ait. Up. ) might have used the verse to support his 
ideas about the three births. But even in the Ait. Up, passage 
the three births are not clearly of one person, unless we resort 
to a myth, viz. the conception of a son and the son's birth are 
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taken as the two hirtha of the father himself on the ground that 
the Bon is the father himself horn again 


The TTpanisads laid down an inexorable law that fruits of 
all actions, good or evil, must be experienced and that a person’s 
deeds and conduct determined the character of his succeeding 
existences. But from some passages in the Upanisads themselves 
it appears that they recognised some exceptions One exception 
was that when a pesron realized that he was one with brahman 
the actions both good and evil, if any, done by him after that 
Bealization and before the physical death of the body produced 
no results. In Chan. Up. VI. 14. 3 Satyakama*®” Jabala tells 
his pupil Upakosala that ‘ Just as water does not cling to a lotus 
leaf, so no evil deed clings to one who knows (realizes) brahman’ ; 
Chan Up. V 24 3 ‘just as the (soft) cottoulike fibres of the 
tsT/vu read when cast into fire are burnt out, so all evil deeds of 
him who knowing (the purport of) Vaisvanara (brahma) offers 
Agnihotra are burnt*. The Br. Up. states ‘Him who knows 
these two do not overwhelm, whether he says that he did evil for 
some reason or that ha did a good deed for some reason ; he 
overcomes both these; neither what he has done nor what he has 
omitted to do afQict ( lit heat or burn ) him The Mundaka Up. 
provides ‘ when a person has seen ( realized ) the Highest ( cause ) 
and lowest (effect) his actions perish.’ But this is only true as 
regards all acts before he attained Bealization and all acts that 
his body may do after his attainment of Bealization but he 
cannot rescind the prarabdlia Aai nia which brought about that 
^istence wherein he reached Bealization of biahman. The idea 
is Ikat the actions which led to a person’s present embodiment 
must all be consumed by the body persisting till the appointed 
period for its death, and then only he becomes free from the 
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physical body. The CShSn. Up. sfcates^sfis as to a man who has 
attained true knowledge of the Supreme Self from a teacher that 
‘for him there is only delay so long as he is not delivered (from 
the body), then ho will beoome perfect All these Upanisad 
passages are relied upon in V. S. IV. 1. 13-15 and Sankaraosrya 
explains their purpose concisely but very clearly. The Gita also 
says (IV, 37) that the fire of knowledge reduces to ashes all 
deeds. Here all means only SaUcita and Saficiyamana and 
excludes prarcibdha-karma. About the acts during the period 
between the attainment of V%dva and the fall of the body 
Sankaracarya gives the instance of an arrow shot from a bow, 
which stops only after the initial impetus is exhausted in the 
flight of the arrow. Some works say that when the meritorious 
deed or the sinful deed done in the present life is of the eitremest 
kind it may yield results in this very life. 

The Upanisad theory is that one must bear the consequences 
of all actions, good or evil. But sometimes an evil action is 
done without any previous thought , as, for example, when a 
man’s gun goes off by accident and somebody is killed or 
seriously injured. This led to a discussion in Dharmasutras 
and Smrtis and the doctrine of prayaSoittas (expiations) for 
sins was developed. From Vedic times some rites had been 
performed to counteract mishaps and irregularities in the course 
of religious ceremonies and for portentous phenomena or 
personal misfortunes such as a dog-bite. In these the idea was 
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of oeiemonial purity and tha averting of evil results from sucli 
piienomena in wMoli no question of sin as ordinarily understood 
entered. In the Gautama Dharmasutra there is a discussion on 
this, which is probably the earliest clear exposition on expia- 
tions for sins. Gautama states that there were two views on 
the efficacy of expiations against sins. One view was that 
expiations should not be performed as regards sins, because 
a sin is not destroyed unless its consequences are experienced ; 
the other view was that 'one should perform expiations since 
there are Vedio passages Indicative of this, such as ‘after 
performing the sacrifice called Punahstoma one can come 
back ( i. e become fit for) Soma sacrifice ( i. e for all Vedio rites 
in general ) ‘ after performing the Vratyastoma’ ( one becomes 

fit for vedic sacrifices ), ‘ he who offers the Asvamedha sacrifice 
crosses beyond all sin, beyond (even)^™ brahmana murder.’ 
Some held the view that only sins committed inadvertently 
were removed by expiations ; while others held the view that 
expiations were efficacious even against sine committed wil- 
fully as there are Vedio indications to that effect ( Menu Xl 45 ). 
Menu, however, appears to have held that a man is relieved of 
the lapses inadvertently committed by means of the study of the 
Veda, but sins wilfully committed can be removed only by 
various prescribed expiations (XI 46) and that a man must 
always resorfe to expiatiocs for sins, since those who have not 
done so have to undergo a double retribution viz, the tortures of 
homble hells for long terms of years and also being born in 
other human existences with bodily deformities and diseases 
( ifanu::p. 48andXn.54). The subject of expiations and of 
KarmavipSka (fruition of evil actions by being born as a worm 
or lower animal, or Laving a short life and premature death and 
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So far aa rebirth for sins ia concerned attention may be 
drawn here to the following authorities : Manuamrti XII. 54-69 
YaJ. 131, 135—136, 207—215, VianudharmaButra, chap. 44, 
Atrismrti 4, 5-14, 17-44, Markandeya-purana 16. 1-41 (B 1 
ed. ), Brahmapurana 217. 37-110, Garudapurana, Pretakanda] 
chap 2. 60-88 (which incorporate almost word for word Yaj, 
in. 206—215 ) and also quotationa from Sankha Dharmaautra 
collected by the present author in ABORI. vol. VIII, pp. 116-117 
items 375-378 culled from the Mitaksara on Yaj. III. 216, the 
Madanaparijata pp, 701-702, the Paraiara-Madhavlya, vol. IJ. 
part 2 pp. 246, 259, 263, 269. Por reasons of space it is not 
possible to set out this whole mass but a few illustrative pass- 
ages will be cited. 

Manu states ( XII. 54-69, with which Yaj. III. 206-208 and 
212-215 agree in many places; ‘those guilty of mortal sins 
(Mahapatakas), having gone through terrible hells during a large 
numbers of years, come after the expiration ( of hell punishment) 
to the following births. The slayer of a Brahmana passes 
through the births of dog, pig, ass, camel, cow ( or ox ), goat, 
sheep, deer, a bird, a oandala and apukkasa, abrShmanawho 
drinks the liquor called Sura enters the bodies of worms and 
( large ) insects, of moths ( or locusts ), of birds feeding on ordure 
and of carnivorous animals ; a brahmana ( who steals gold of a 
brahmana) shall pass a thousand times through the births of 
spiders, snakes, lizards, aquatic animals and of destructive 
goblins ; the violator of his guru’s bed passes a hundred times 
through (the form of) grasses, shrubs, creepers, carnivorous 
animals and of beasts with fangs and of those ( animals ) like 
tigers doing cruel acts. Those men who are given to injuring 
others become animals that eat raw flesh, those who eat forbidden 
food become worms, those that thieve become creatures consum- 
ing their own kind (such as fishes) and those who have inter- 
course with women of the lowest classes become pi etas ( ghostly 
spirits), one who has associated with outcasts (for certain 
specified periods), he who approaches the wives of other men and 
he who has deprived a brahmana of his property ( other than 
gold) becomes Brahmaraksasa ( an evil demon ) ; a man who has 
on account of greed stolen gems, pearls or coral or any of the 
other kinds of precious stones is born among goldsmiths ; for 
stealing grain a brShmana becomes a rat, for stealing bell-metal 
a man becomes a hamsa bird, for depriving another of water ho 
becomes the bird called Plava, for stealing honey a stinging 
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insect, for stealing milk a cow, for stealing sweet 3 Uice 
(sugar-cane &e) a dog, for stealing clarified butter an 
ichneumon, for stealing meat a vulture, for stealing fat a 
cormorant, for stealing oil a bird called Tailapata, for stealing 
salt a cricket, for stealing curds a bird called Balaka ( crane ) ; 
for stealing silk a partridge, for stealing linen a frog; for 
stealing cloth of cotton threads Kraufica bird, for stealing 
a cow an iguana, for stealing molasses a bird called vagguda 
(a bat?), for stealing fine perfume a musk -rat, for stealing 
vegetables consisting of leaves a peacock, for stealing cooked 
food of various kinds a porcupine and for stealing uncooked 
food a hedgehog ; for stealing fire a person becomes a heron, 
for stealing household utensils a mason-wasp, for stealing dyed 
garments a cakora bird; for stealing a deer or an elephant 
a wolf, for stealing a horse a tiger, for stealing fruits and roots 
a monkey, for stealing a woman a bear, for stealing drinking 
water a calaka, for stealing vehicles a camel, for stealing cattle 
a he-goat , that man who has forcibly taken away any kind of 
property belonging to another or who eats sacrificial food of 
which no part has been offered in sacrifice certainly becomes a 
lower animal, women also who in like manner committed theft 
shall incur guilt; they become the females of those same 
creatures (enumerated above). 


It may he noted that some of the births assigned to those 
guilty of thefts of various articles have some logic or reason 
behind those regulations e. g. when Manu Xn. 62 and Yaj. m. 
21-1 prescribe that a thief of grains becomes a rat in the next 
birth or when Manu XH. 61 prescribes that a thief of jewels, 
pearls and coral is born among the class of goldsmiths, one can 
easily appreciate this retribution as appropriate or reasonable, 
but the same cannot ha said of all others. It is noteworthy that, 
in spite of what the bhasya on T, S. quoted in note 2325 and 
PP 1417-18 above says, a single mortal sin like brahmana-murder 
might make the perpetrator pass through several vile births, as 
stated by Manu in Xn. 55-58. Taj. HI. 207-208 and by 
SankatacTitya. ^ 
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quick pace was set even in early times for the removal or 
reduction of the effects of sins in other ways than by means of 
expiations. Gautama*®’^ prescribes fire means for redeeming 
(or expiating) blamable acts viz. inaudible recitation of the 
Veda, austerities, sacrifice in fire, fasting, giving gifts. The 
history of DharmasSstra vol. IV deals at some length with japa 
(pp. 44-51), tapas (pp. 43-43), boma(pp. 43-44), dana(pp 51-53) 
and fasting (pp. 53-54). Therefore, it is not necessary to say 
here anything about them. But attention must be drawn to 
some special and far-reaching modifications of these and other 
means. Sudras and members of praiiloma castes were not 
authorized to study the Veda. Hence the authors of medieval 
works, particularly of PurSnas, went so far as to say that 
remembrance of the name of Krsna is superior to all 
expiations and all forma of austerities and that if a man only 
remembers NSrSyana in the morning, noon, evening, at night 
and other times, be at once secures the destruction of (the 
consequences of) sins. Other means were also provided for the 
removal of sins, one being pilgrimage to holy places. Vide H. of 
Dh. vol. IV. pp. 55-56 and 552-580. Another was the practice 
of pt5n5yama which has been dealt with on p. 43 of H. Dh. vol. IV, 


Even in the earliest times opsn confession of sin was in 
certain cases regarded as freeing the person from sin. In the 
Caturmasya called Varuna-praghasa, the wife who took part 
with her husband had to confess expressly or by some indirect 
ways whether she had at some time a paramour and if she did 
BO she was purified and could take part in the sacred rites there- 
after. Vide H. of Dh. Vol. H. pp. 575-576 and 1098 for this- 
Similarly, according to Ap, Dh. S. 1, 9. 34. 15, 1. 10, 38. 19 on 
1, 10. 39. 1 it was necessary when undergoing expiations for 
forsaking one's wife or for brahmana murder to confess ones 
sin. So also the brahmaoarin, if guilty of sexual intercourse, 
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had to proclaim Ms lapse while begging at seven houses (vide 
Gautama and Mann quoted below 

Repentance ( anutapa ) Mann ( XU. 327 and 330 ) provides 
that a sinner is relieved of the consequences of sin by proclaim- 
ing his sin to people, by repentance, by austerities, by recitation 
of Vedic texts, by gifts in case of distress ( i e. if ha is unable to 
undergo tapas } ; a man after commiting a sin becomes free from 
it by feeling remorse and if he makes a resolve ‘I shall never 
again do so’ he is purified. The Yisnnpurana provides that, 
when afar committing a sin the man feels remorse, the one high 
expiation that he has then to undergo is the remembrance of 
Hari.®* MaoNiool, a Scottish Missionary, wrote a work 
( in 1915 ) on ‘ Indian theism ’ in which he boldly asserts, after 
referring to the Upanisadic doctrine of Xaima that ‘ there is no 
place for repentance in the Hindu doctrine of Karma ’ ( p 233 ). 
It has been ehown above that confession was known in Vedic 
times and that repentance was valued in Dharmat§Lstra works 
either as removing sins or as making the repentant man fit for 
receiving expiatory rites (vide H. of Dh. vollV. pp. 41-43). 
The worthy missionary author probably thinks his Christian 
brand of remission of sins by confession and repentance better 
than the Upanisadic teaching. Ancient Indian authors were not 
prepared to accept mere confession and repentance as enough to 
absolve a man of aUaius. The Biblical position that if one 
believes in Christ and his gospel, confesses his sins and says he 
repents ( as required in Matthew 4. 17, Mark I. 15 and Luke 
34. 47) is very likely to engender among common men a 
complacent attitude about sins. This complacent frame of mind, 
he ancietrt DhatmatSstra writers wanted to prevent and 
therefore, they insisted upon a good deal more than repentance 
snd confessionofams. They blended the old doctrine of con- 
fesaion and repentance with retribution viz hell tortures and 
^“wanik writers approached very close to the 

belSn one has simply to 

S a redeemer, to confess and to take the nLe 
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read the relevant texts from PurSnas or he forgot them when ho 
made the assertion noted above. 


Long before MacNicol wrote and since his days numerous 
Western scholars brought up in Christian surroundings have 
expressed their view that the ancient Indian doctrine as 
regards man’s destiny after death is far more preferable to 
Biblical ideas on the same subject. It is enough to refer to only 
two or three authors, Arberry in his ‘Asiatic Jones’ quotes 
(p. 37) from Sir William Jones’ letter to Earl Spencer the 
following passage *I am no Hindu, but I hold the doctrine of the 
Hindus concerning a future stats to be incomparably more 
rational, more pious and more likely to deter men from vice, 
than the horrid opinions inculcated by Christians on punishments 
without end ’. Lowes Dickinson in ‘ Eeligion and Immortality ' 


(Dent and Sons, 1911) observes (on p. 74) ‘ it is really a consoling 
idea that our present capacities are determined by our previous 
actions and that our present actions again will determine our 
future character ’. Owen Butter, author of ‘ the scales of Karma 
(London, 1935 ) says that Christianity has failed to solve the 
intellectual and moral problems which beset those who live in 
the complexities of the modern world, that ho began to study 
the doctrine of Karma and reincarnation seven years before he 


wrote the book, which is a personal statement rather than an 
essay on Karma (pp. 12-13 ). Many who have written against 
this doctrine, while conceding that the TJpanisadio doctrine i® 
ancient and serious attempt to solve the problem of injustice 
and evil in tbe world, call it a weak one and beset wi 
difficulties. One should like to ask, what systems of religion and 
philosophy are not beset with difficulties? One may take the 
Christian doctrines for example. To all non-Christians ( and o 
several Christians also in modern tiroes) its doctrine of original 
Bin, its damnation of unbaptized infants, of predestination 
deduced from 'the' belief that God is an Omniscient and 
Omnipotent Creator of heaven and earth appear strange ana 
unjustified. L. T. Hobhouse in ‘ Morals in Evolution part 
f 1906 ) pp. 130 ff points out how all systems with a personal uo , 
particularly Christianity, are beset with difficulties, such 
making the problem of evil urgent be 

great sinner in one life suggestive of a moral 

inescapable conclusion that all men not mem^« of 

or oonld not or do not believe in Christ and are 

the Christian Church by baptism are irrevocably doom . 



Prof. Toynbee on a chrisdan dogma 
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Chiistiianity is unique and that Christians are God’s chosen 
people are beliefs which would make God appear quite unjust and 
therefore some Christian writers like Prof. Toynbee in 
‘Christianity among the religions of the world’ (Oxford Un, 
Press, 1958 } have begun to urge that Christianity must be 
purged of such beliefs (pp. 13 and 95 ). 


The strict doctrine of Karma would require that there can bo 
no transfer of good or bad karma from one man to another and 
a man cannot suffer for the sins of others. But in the Bgveda 
there are allusions to the belief that God might inflict punish- 
ment on the sons for the sins of their fathers. Por example, in 
Bg. VII. 86. 5 Vasistha^’^ prays to Vanina ■* cast away from us 
the transgressions of our fathers, and those that we committed 
in our own person’; ‘May we not have to suffer for the sin 
committed by another, may we not do that for which you punish 
( this is addressed to Vitve-devah ). The Santiparva, however, 
asserts * whatever dead a man does in four ways viz, with eye, 
with thought, speech or action, he receives ( in return ) that same 
kind of action; a man does not enjoy (i e experience the results 
of) the good deeds or evil deeds of another; man attains (a 
result ) in consonance with the actions done by himself ’. 
Similarly, in the Grdbra-gomayu-samvada, it is assorted ‘the 
son does not have to go by the path due to the actions of the 
father, nor^ wee lsi )> o , they being bound by their own respective 
good or evil deeds proceed each by a different path ’. Whatever 
deed a man does, whether holy or very unholy { terrible ), the 
consequences of that are experienced by the doer alone, what 
have the relatives to do with that’ (Santiparva 153. Ss' and 
41=cr, ed 149, 34 and 37), 


Kw doctrine were early introduced. The 

Gaut.^^ Dh.S provides that the .king should guard all the 


^ 25”- VII. 86 s. v 

ptaclicallj repeats this ‘ jn * , - - r ^2. 2 
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varnas and airamas according to Sastia and if they swerve from 
their duties he should make them follow their duties, since he 
gets a share of the dharma (merit ) observed by them. Manu 
provides (YlII. 304-305, 308) that the king who protects his 
subjects secures the sixth part of the (spiritual ) merit of all (his 
subjects), but if he does not guard them he also shares in the 
sixth part of their adharma (sin) ; the king who protects well is 
entitled to the sixth part of the merit of the Veda study, the 
sacrifices, the gifts, and of the worship of gods done by all 
subjects ; that king who takes as his one-sixth part of the crops 
and other products, but fails to guard the subjects is declared 
( by sages ) as receiving all the sins of all his subjects'. Manu 
says elsewhere (in IX. 301) that the king is the Yuga, that 
his actions may bring in Blrta or any of the other Tugas. 
Xalidasa in Sakuntala echoes this idea,*®” Manu ( in Vni, 316 ) 
provides that when a thief comes to a king, confesses his guilt 
and asks the king to punish him with a heavy staff or a sharp 
weapon and the king either punishes him or lets him off, the 
is freed from (the effeots of ) the sin, but the king incurs 
the guilt of the thief if he does not punish him. To the same 
effect is Vasiatha 19. 46 and 20. 41. It was stated by Manu 
( TIT , inn) that all the merit of even a man who lives a plain 
life by subsisting on grains left in the field after the crops are 
garnered and who performs homa in the five fires (to be kept by 
an householder) is taken away by a brahmaua guest who stays 
unhonoured by him. Santiparva, Visnu Dh. S. and several 
Puranas provide that when a guest, being disappointed (in 

getting food), turns away from the house of a person, the guesii 
goes away taking all the merit of the person and transfers to 
him all his own misdeeds. This was probably not meant to b 
taken literally. It is only an arbhavada ( in the language of the 
Mimamsa) and merely exhorts a householder to honour a gu^ 
oronerly. The exhortation addressed by the judge to a witiiMS 
before the latter began to depose contains in Yaj. the follow 

2580. ^ ^ osm: . 

5^. « ng VIII. 304 . compare II 14 * VlRlSra 

aeKSHLi tni:«r^»miwsr=v ft “ ’ 

2581. wwf ufmtrawrauh' ^['2 . 

^n5nffiwli84. 13 i70- 

67. 33 , fi-sgrm ni. s. is ^"6 in. 11 . 68, .gsjguw 

( with variations ). 
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Judges exhortation to vHtness in Yaj. 


V 6 IB 9 ; * whatever good deeds you performed in hundreds of 
existences, all that will go to that party whose defeat yon will 
bring about by your false evidence.’ The Mit. and Apararka 
both say that this is meant only to frighten and quote a verse 
of Narada (rnadana 200) in support * he (the judge) should 
frighten them (&om telling lies) by citing ancient dharma- 
astra texts, by recounting the greatness of truth and by censor- 
ing falsehood.’ Manu ( YIII, 90), however, makes the exhorta- 
tion ran as follows ' Whatever good deeds you performed from 
your birth, the merit of all of them would go to dogs if you will 
depose falsely’. Manu XU. 81 aays“® ‘with whatever dis- 
position of mind ( either satinha or i ojaso or tamasa ) a man 
does an act he reaps the fruits thereof ( in a future life ) in a 
body endowed with the same chaiacter.’ 

The Bhagavadgita, apart from the fact that knowledge of 
reality destroyed the effects of all deeds, emphasized at the end 
tbe path of singleminded devotion ( hhakti ) to God and surrender- 
ing all one’s acts and their fruits to Him ‘ giving up all the 
various paths, come to me alone as your refuge ; don’t grieve, I 
shall release you from the consequences of all evil deeds, if any, 
of yours ’.KM 


As regards husband and wife, the DharmasSstra works say 
a good deal but all that is said should not be taken literally 
For example Manu ( V. 164-166 ) states^K • by playing false 
her husband (i.e. by adultery) the wife is censured in this 
world, she becomes ( after death) a female jackal and is tormented 

leprosy). That woman controlling 
herself in thought, word and deed, who does not play false to her 

ngxn!si.'^'’ ® vuriuf i^, nratm rrmwc^usgb .1 

dbama. t5j.,aharma, abuasadharma ' The Lt ““’‘S^liaTma. yajna- 
aS5. tig V. 161-165 arc repealed sn ng ix. 30, 29. 
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husband, resides in the same world ( heaven ) as her husband, 
and is called a virtuous wife. A woman restrained in thought, 
word and deed, secures by such conduct ( as is laid down for her ) 
in this life highest renown and residence with her husband in 
the next world’. For hyperbolical descriptions of the power of a 
chaste wife ( pattvrata ) in the great epic and Puranas, vide H. of 
Dh. vol n, pp. 567-568. A verse cited there may bo repeated 
here ‘just as a snalce-charmer forcibly draws out from a hole a 
snake, so a chaste wife snatches sway her husband’s life from 
the messengers of death and reaches heaven with her husband ’. 
This is also an arlhavada but it probably reflected the popular 
ideas of those times. 


The Mahabharata has certain interesting versos on tho 
transference of the effects otlcatma to one's descendants. Tho 
Adiparva states ‘ if the conseQuences of sin are not scon affecting 
the perpetrator, they will surely be seen in the sons or grandsons*. 
This again is an a> lltavada.^^^ 

It was believed that punishment by the king for a sinful 
deed (like a theft &c,) liquidated tho consequences of tho sin, 
made the offender pure and enabled him to reach heaven as mon 
of good deeds 


It is difficult to reconcile the doctrine of Karma and punar- 
janma with the system of Sraddfaas in which balls of rico are 
offered to the three paternal ancestors of the performer of 
SiSddha This subject has boon dealt with in H. of Dh.^ vol. IV. 
pp 335-339. The offering of balls of rice to the spirits of tho 
departed male ancestors was in vogue in the times of the Vofla 
probably and even before the Vedas and the theory erf Karma 
and Punar-janma arose later and as people wore not prepared to 
give up the theory of sraddhas, they kept both. 


The popular idea of the last thought at one’s death loading 
to a future birth appropriate to that thought in spito of .i > o n 
sin and iniquity is an interference with working of t to aw 
of Karma and transmigration This notion has boon dealt «itti 


25se » g&g m ^ ^ 

3mk80:2-3..hclirMbai.b=« cooled .-.bove on p. 
Mtc 2532 , to the same effect .e 130-2ZJ » cr. cd 137.19 } 
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above (pp, 972-973 J -wheie it bas been pointed out that that 
notion ia not supported by tbe Bhagavadgita ( YIII, 5-7 ), 

Apart from tbe TJpanisads ( and commentaries thereon), the 
Vedantasutras (and tbe bhasyas thereon) and the Bhagavad- 
gita, there are very few regular treatises on the doctrine of 
Karma and re-incarnation. One work comparatively early in' 
date is the Vijnanadipika of Padmapada ( said to be tbe same as 
the favourite pupil of the first Sankaracarya) in 71 verses 
(edited with a commentary and Introduction by M. M. Dr. 
Umesha Mishra, Allahabad, 1940 ) which deal with tbe means of 
achieving moksa by realizing the identity of tbe individual self 
and the Supreme Self ( they being like the reflection and its 
original ) and by annihilating karma. Some of the important 
verses in it have been adduced above in the notes. That work 
( verse9)2iS3 compares safiolyamana-karma to grain standing 
m the field, snitcifa to grain stored in one’s house and prSrabdha- 
katma to food put m one’s stomach. The food put in one’s 
stomach ia exhausted by its being digested which takes some 
time Therefore, Karma of the sancita and saficiyarnSna types 
IS annihilated by correct knowledge, while prSrabdha karma 
by undergoing its results for some time. It emphasizes that it 
1 j festreme non-attachment to objects of sense) that 
iwds to the rise of correct knowledge of Reality, to the elimina- 

^?®“"^J'’°«>i'soiously working impressions), to the 
annihilation of Karma and to cessation of rebirth. 

Janma-matanavioara of Bhatta 
^^>.). It IS a small work in 25 pages. It 

Vogstaja, who wrote a commcntery on as 

E»pta Sofatfloonshedprobabi^ont loL Abhmava- 

before 1500 A D. ““"y »bont lOoO-UoOA D and at any rate 
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AuandaSakii ( bliss ). There are six kancukas (sheaths, covers) 
viz. Maya, Kala, Suddha-vidya, Eaga, Kala and Niyantrana. 
On p. 15 it says that when the bodily machine is broken, 
consciousness, taking hold of pranana (breathing), is carried to 
another body by the Ativahika (subtle body).*®” This latter 
body becomes like a vehicle between the body that lies dead and 
the next physical body. The work then quotes from a 
KoSabhasya three verses which support the theory of the antara- 
bhavadeha (the intermediate body between the dead physical 
body and the future physical body) and also relies on Eg. X. 85. 
16.*®” It also quotes Bhagavadgita 14. 14-15 (yada sattve 
pravrddhe tu &c ) and says that those bodily states are referred 
to in such Vedio passages as ‘Paficare.oakre &o ’ ( Eg. X. 164, 13), 
in Eathopanisad 1. 6 (sasyam-iva martyah paoyate ), in ‘ Vasamsi 
jlrnani’ (Qlta II 22). He further says that by God’s grace a 
man becomes pure and by rfifcsa and other means he understands 
his real character and roaches Srva. It states that all men do 
not attain liberation, while those who hate (discard) diksa, 
temples and correct knowledge go to hell. There is very little 
discussion about the kinds of Karma and the removal of the 
effects of these. 


There is another rather modern work called Prarabdha- 
dhvanta-samhrti ( destruction of the darkness i, e, ignorance 
about prBrabdha) composed in iaka 1741 (1819 A, B.) at 
Pafioavatl near Nasifc by Aoyutataya Modaka, a learned and 
prolific writer. The only known ms, is in the Mysore Government 


2390. V.S IV. 3.4, 13 • ativaWkas-tallmgat ' and for ‘antarabhavadeha’. 

vide sWvarfaka (atmavada. verse 62 p, 704 g. above m ». 2254^ 

and ?vT, « 

-rx. 85.16. ThtsUferally weans • O Surya » ‘ 

are thy wheels which the brahmanas ( or priests ) know as coming P P 

Lso/s; one o£ the wheels is inside a cave 

(wise wen?)’ Acc. to Sayana here Surya 

wheels are the Son and the Moon and the whed *” ^pd 

words meaning medhavin ■ and lakes 

one body IE the 5tip5?nk» body according .to « , 
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Oriental Library and is in Kannada script. The present author 
got a Davanagarl transcript of the Ms. through the kindness of 
the authorities of the Library. 

Dr. H. G. S' arahari ( in S. I. A. vol. V. pp. 115-118 ) furnishes 
an account of theme., its date and a brief description of its 
contents. In another paper the same scholar gives a tolerably 
full analysis of its contents ([in J. G. J. R, I. vol HI. for 1945-46, 
pp. 349-367). 

The author Acyutaraya states that the work really means 
‘Prarabdha-vada-dhvantasamhrti’( destruction of the darkness 
caused by the doctrine of prSrabdha) and that all that he wants 
is to combat the falsa idea that all human acts from the moment 
of conception to death are governed by past deeds alone to the 
exclusion^ of everything else. He postulates that aU human 
activity is due to praiabdlia, to samskaras ( Bub-consoious or 
latent impressions or tendencies) and prapa/wo (human effort). 
He explains ; the moment after the body dies, all the accumulated 
good and bad deeds set in motion by God become ready to yield 
their retribution (results) and that a good or evil deed (or both) 
that is strongest begins a suitable body. The birth is that of a 
bishmana or the rest when there is mixed good and evil as the 
strongest karma, as a lower animal when sin is strongest, as a 
godly birth when a good deed is strongest. The duration of life 
may be 100 years, less or more, and bhoga means experienoine 
“ regarded as favourable or nnfavoura- 
n launches on the discussion of pleasure ( sukha ) 

as threefold. VIZ illusory (pratibhasika), actual (vyavaharika) 
Or actual due to illusory pleasure. Pleasure is again ramva 

^ syjjo- 
beautiful to an ascetic but it is 

hme S the three kinds of pleasure into 

three var et.es, which are passed over here. The pieceding are 

’Laukikakarya’ (ordinary or 
Btich n ’ Bukbas, viz. vaidtka (fourfold 

^ -opasans, ah arya (assumed) and vasanatmaka 
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(as in sleep)]. This last he subdivides into three kinds (sattvika, 
rajasa and taruasa) that are passed over. Pain (duhkha) Is 
divisible in the same way as sukha and the author illustrates the 
different kinds of pain, that are left out here. Then the author 
dilates upon the cause or causes of pleasure and pain (sukha 
and duhkha) that constitute man’s experience on earth, which 
causes are prarabdha (past Jcarma that has begun to operate 
and determines the body the soul secures), samskara and 
prayalna.^^ He states that the bliss that a man feels in 
meditation ( samadhi ) is due to prUrabdha, the pleasure he 
feels in deep sleep is due to samskaras and the pleasure 
on the fall of rain after the performance of the KSrlrl 
(sacrifice ) is due to human effort Prom the TJpanisad passages 
it follows (says Aoyutaraya) that in deep sleep there is no 
desire, no karma and no fear and so the pleasure ( expressed on 
waking in the words ‘ sukham-ahamasvapsam ’ (I had a happy 
sleep ) is not due to prarabdha but to samskaras. He relies on 
the Br. Up, (IV. 4. 3 ) for holding this view ( i e. he takes 
‘ purvaprajna ’ in that’passage as equal to ^5san5 ( ‘latent impres- 
sions or reminiscences of past experiences ). The activities of 
a person in past lives may be madhya (middling or moderate), 

2593 VITSUU! jpRSitf « WuS I 


p 14 of transcript. 

Z594. The avers that in deep sleep man's son! loses person^ 

consciousness and becomes merged in the Sat (the True, 6rg?i«»« )■ 

In means -his own I.e Self . J; 

arfim or aww means 5JV The U. 1.1.9 

based on this Chandogya teat ; compare ff.nv. IV. 3 19 ira SUt 
qmi winun vr 

2595 » ... a ftwrew>Tf ^ 

OT IV 4.2, quoted by nT^EHTtV on p, 16 of tra nscript. ^ 

u TOjmnv ... •. 

anqftar =5 am efff ftilu ufauus ^ i' 

U « III 4.5 and 11 refer to this passage an d expla in it. 

(which is p. 17« oosis/airf loc 

(knowledge or acquaintance with former things ) is posluiai 
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Madhya, manda, tivra kinds of deeds 

‘punyo vai punyena karmaBa bhavati papai papena (B . p. 

m. 3. 13 quoted in note 3510 above), some writers held that it 
ia only Karma that is the cause of a new birth and that 

(knowledge of all kinds) and pnrvaprajna have nothing to do 

with it, while others relying on Br. TJp. IV. 4. 3 ( to which refer- 
ence is made in the SankaepasSrlraka III. 18) held that Vidya, 
Karma and Purvaprajna have all to do with the assumption of 
a new body by the soul. AohyutarSya agrees with this latter 
view. He divides and eubdividea Karma, vidya and purva- 
ptainS, BO that ultimately the threefold apparatus for giving a 
new body comes to 96 varieties and remarks that these divisions 
are not of much use. To the objection that all this refutation 
of prarabdhavSda ia idle and serves no purpose he replies : men 
are of three sorts, mukta (liberated), mumukau (desirous of 
liberation) and visayiu (immersed in enjoying the objects of 
sense). As regards the ftrst the Chsn. IJp. VI. 14. 2 says 'for 
him there is delay eo long as he is not delivered { from the body ), 
then ho will be perfect’.*®^ The same is relied upon in V. S. IV. 
1, 19. The idea being that until prarabdhakarma that brought 
about the body in which Eealisation was attained is done away 
with by the death of the body, the self is jivanmufcta, but his 
other karma that has not begun to yield fruit is done away with 
by Eealisation, To the same eSect is Bhagavadgita. 

Aoyutaraya quotes thirteen verses from Vartikaaara about 
Vssana (purvaprajna), Karma and Vidya (pp, 31-33). He 


(Canttnued from last page) 

WiRlWl'TwiiCB diaiJilk l P 18 transcript There is some mistake ia making 
this transcript Probably a line is omitted What is hall Sattvika and half 
rijasa and slightly a&ected by viscionsness sbonid be called manda and 
iTvra sbonid be described as one part sattvika and three parts rajasa and 
predominantly sinful 


2597, lidsnid'tviiiu 3 ijrwrfirbti^st 
^ i p 29 (transcript}. 
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and are in the first person singular. The father Arnni instrocls the 

son Si etaketu. When he reaches the stage of describing the step of Moksa 
due to realisation he passes on to the first person from the third and states 
about himself ‘ I shall become mnkta and perfect at that stage.’ 
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quotes the Jlvanmuktivivefca on the three means of jlvanmukti 
VIZ. tativajflana (knowledge of the Reality as ennnoiatad in 
‘Tat-tvamasi’ OhSn. Up. VI. 8. 7, ‘ Aham brahmssmi’ Br. Up. 
I. 4. 10 ), manonSsa ( disappearance of the activities of the mind j 
and Vasanaksaya (destruction of the instincts of anger &c). 
Then ho gives a lengthy disquisition on the condemnation of 
prarabdhavada and the superiority of effort from the Vssistha- 
BSmSyana. About mamuksa Acyutaraya advises going to a 
guru as laid down in Mundakopanisad 1 Z. IZ (tadvijfianartham 
S3 gurumevabhigacohet &c ). 


The present author has read either wholly or partially the 
following modern works, mostly written by Western scholars on 
Karma and rebirth, that either offer remarks for or against that 
doctrine. The space at the author’s disposal precludes any 
detailed statement about the objections raised against this 
doctrine in some of them. But a few important objections will 
be stated and will be briefly dealt with. The works read or 
consulted aret “Philosophy of the Upanishads” by Paul 
Deussen, translated by A. S. Geden ( 1906 ) pp. 313-338 ; J, R. A S. 
for 1906 pp. 586-593 and for 1907 pp. 665-72 on modifications 
of the doctrine of Karma by E, W. Hopkins ; ‘ Transmigration of 
souls ' by Alfred Berthelot, translated by H. J. Chay tor { Harper, 
London, 1909) ; ‘ Karma and redemption ’ by A. G Hogg { ed, of 
1910) ‘ Religion and immortality ' by G. Lowes Dickinson { Dent, 


1911 ) ; ‘ Re-incarnation ’ by E.D. Walker (Rider and Co .London, 
1913 ); this hook contains extracts from Western authors (22 in 
numW) on re-inoamation (pp, 63“-124); there ie also a long 
chapter (pp. 127-191) of extracts from Western Poetry on the 
same subject; he also deals with evidences of the doctrine in the 
Bible and early CShristendom and a Bibliography on pp. 329-343; 
‘Pate and free will' by Ardesar Boiabji N. Wadia (Dent 


and Sons, London 1915 ). He states the problem to be * whether 
fate by itself influences and directs the course of human evolu- 
tion or freewill by itself or both fate and freewill working 
conjointly lay down the lines along which human progress must 
lie *. He states that it must be the one or the other and that it 
can never be both (p. 180). He himself believes in a fixed and 
determinist future: ‘ Immortality* essays on, by B.H, Streeter and 
others (Macmillan & Co. 1917); pp. 293-317 deal with re-incarn^ 
tion and Karma by Miss Lily Dougall and pp. 317-341 deal wH 
modern Theosophy which adopts the doctrines of re-incarn^ion 
and Karma, ‘Religion and philosophy of the Veda and upa- 
nishads* by A.B. Keith, vol. H. pp. 570-584; ‘Karma and re- 
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incatnatiioD.’ by Paul Yevtio (Luzao&Oo., XiondoB, 19^7); 
L’ Ame et le Dogme de la Tranataigration dans lea Livres Saores 
da L’Inde ancienne’ by Eric de Hensaler, Paris, 1928; ‘Some 
dogmas of Eeligion’ by MoTaggart with Introduction by O, D, 
Broad (London, 1930 pp. 77-111 on ‘Human Immortality’), 
pp. 112-139 on human pre-ezistence, pp. 140-185 on Free Will ; 
‘Vicissitudes of karma doctrine’ by Prof. H. D. Bhattacharya 
in Malaviya Commemoration Volume ( 1933 ) pp, 491-526 ; 
‘ Eeinoarnation for every man ’ by Shaw Desmond ( Rider & Co., 
London ). This work mentions in chap. Viii European great men 
that believed in this doctrine; ‘The scales of karma’ by Owen 
Rutter (London). This book contains numerous references to 
Greek and Roman writers and to modern English and German 


poets and philosophers from whose works eztracts are cited for 
showing that they believed in Karma and reincarnation such as 
Shakespeare, Hume, Goethe, Wordsworth; * Indian Philosophy ’, 
by Dr S. Radhakrishnan (1941) pp. 344-349 , ‘ The circle of life ’ by 
Kenneth Walker ( Jonathan Cape, London, 1943 ) chap. VIII and 
IX pp. 81-104, ' Karma and re-birth’ by Christmas Humphreys 
(London, 1944); in chap. VII pp. 63-66 he tries to. show that 
Schopenhauer, Tennyson, Browning, Rossetti and John Masefield, 
the English Poet Laureate, believe in this doctrine ; ‘ The 
problem of re-birth’ by Sri Aurobindo ( Pondioheriy, 1952); 
‘ The Brahmasutras ’ by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan (1959), pp, 194-207 
of the Introduction; ‘The dogma of re-incarnation’ by 
J. E. Sanjana (New Book Co., Bombay, 1954) pp. 1-134 with 
an Appendix on the rationale of the dogma of rebirth, pp. 137- 
157. ^ This is one of the largest and latest works on ‘ re-incarna- 
tion’ that ^e present author read. Mr. Sanjana writes bitterly 
and som^imes in offensive language about those from whom he 
differs. He asserts that he is a true Zoroastrian and that ‘it 
can be said without any exaggeration and with the most perfect 
reason rad justice that a man who believes in re-incarnation is 

None need quarrel with his 
but the latter part of the sentence invites serious 
Z ^ that he has a monopoly of 

f Zoroastrianism and like the Roman Church 

kepnintr ^ religion was only in their 

Bible and CMsSf f’'”" ‘be 

in ri A damned,holds that Zoroastrians beHeving 

I shall cite only one or twoParsi 
scbolars who hold just the opposite view. Mr R E 
=c»w...a.p.p„ » a. 
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persistence after death and transmigration" to the Spiegel Com- 
memoration Volume edited by no less a Parai aoholar than Dr. 
J. J, Modi (Bombay, 1908) pp. 99-124, in which he states 
(p. 124) 'that the Hindu doctrine of the transmigration of the 
soul influenced the faith of the ancient Zoroastrians in all times. 
Indeed the struggle between Good and Evil could not end in the 
triumph of the former if but one brief life was the only time 
given for the fight.’ Vide also ‘Philosophy of Zoroastrianism’ 
by Faredun K. Dadachanji (Bombay, Times of India Press, 1941) 
pp. 108-133, particularly pp. 116 ff. Mr. Sanjana seems to have 
been much upset by the fact that some Parsis, who were scholars 
of Avesta and Sanskrit, became Theosophists and admirers of 
Mrs. Besant and other famous personages in the Theosophist 


movement. Nearly half the main book of 129 pages is con- 
cerned with the criticisms (sometimes extremely offensive) of 
the doings and writings of Madame Blavatsky (pp. 28-42), Mrs. 
Besant (pp. 43-51 ), O. W. Leadbeater (pp. 57-59). A. P. Sinnett 
and others (like Col. Olcott and Mr. K. A. K. Iyer, author of 
•Vedanta), W. Q Judge and a Gujarati book of an unnamed 
scholar (pp. 59-73). On pp, 82-88 he deals with McTaggart, 
G. L. Dickinson and W. Lutosowski (Polish writer who claims 
that ho remembers his many past lives ), Mr, Sanjana returns 
(pp. 89-103) to the charge against the Theosophists and the 
storms aud eruptions in the Thoosophioal society and considers 
some works on Sufism also (pp. 106-115). He emphasises the 
good points of Zoroastrianism as certified by W. B. Henning, 
J. W. Waterhouse and Hopkins. He does not devote much 
thought to the objeotiona, more ca- less insuperable, agamrt all 
monotheistic religions with a personal God in snob works as 
Hobhouse’a ‘ Morals in Evolution ’ part 2, though in the appendix 
( on p. 140 ) he has to admit that no satisfactory answer can oe 
given to the question why an omnipotent and omnisoien o 
should allow Evil to exist. He contrasts Zoroaster a reli^o 
and philosophy with Hinduism and Buddhism and winds up 

with an article by Winternite that 

an illuminating personal note in which he confesses (p 126 ) 

S n™youth was particularly attracted by the do«rf 

re-incarnation eloquently propounded by Mrs. Besant but ^ter 

he became sceptical about what f “te 

Neophytes generally indulge in oppxobnoue * 
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on p. 64 he speaks of Blavatsky, Mrs. Basant, Sinnett and 
Leadbeater as “proved charlatans” and on p. 95 he writes about 
Mrs. Besant's entry into Politics as “ these later metamorphoaes 
of the megalomaniac Mrs. Besant”. It appears to the present 
writer that his study of original Sanskrit works is not deep and 
that he commits serious mistakes in the small portion of his 
work that ha devotes to the ancient Indian view of the dootrino 
of re-incarnation. His wrong interpretation of Manu VI. 63 
(p. 10 of his hook) has been pointed out (onp. 1565). Some more 
cases of mistakes may be cited here. On p 11 of his book he relies 
on Thibaut for the statement that there is nothing in the sutras 


(the Vedanta-sutras) to warrant the main doctrine of Sankara 
about two Vidyas, the higher {pata) and the lou'er [afiarU), 
which respectively lead to the higher ( para ) brahma and the 
lower (apara) brahma. If he had carefully read only a few of 
the eleven principal Upanisads ( the Itavasya, Kena, Katha, 
Mundaka, Ptasna ) he.would have found for himself that Thibaut 
is not a trustworthy guide in all cases The Mundaka Upanisad 
speaks of two vidyas, para and apar§. ‘ dve vidye 
ve itavye para oa, aparS ca, atha para yaya tadaksaram 
adhigamyate and this Mundaka text is treated as the basis of 
VedantasQtra 1 3. 31-33 by Sankara and Ramanuja. The Pratna 
Upanisad 3 states both paia and apara brahma ‘etadvai 
Satyakama param caparam ea brahma yad-omkarah”. On 
PP. 21, 131, 146 he alleges that the words "yadahaieva virajet 
tadaharevapravrajet” (a man should become a sannyasin the 
veiy day on which he feels disgust for this worldly life) are a 
dictnm or saying of Sankara. But this text is taken from the 
Jabalopanisad 4. The whole passage of the Jabalopanisad 4 on 
e asramas IS quoted by Sankara on Vedantasfitra IH. 4. 30 and 

Srf S 33 f P Sanjana quotes Bhaga- 

Ion vyapasritya yepi syuh nana- 

and Sdstar~r‘“‘? y^nti param gatim) 

included undpr , 5 ‘ and sudras are declared to be 

quite wrong A 
three higher classes and 

it is expressly Sd tL v!S "”^ Upanisad V. 10. 7, 

whose conduct j Sood birth (those 


tbe birth of a b^^Wa ” 

those whose conduct has been evj will 

Wrtb of a dog or a hog or a candlh\ " s" 


s was good 
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<Jan Upanisad. Women of the higher olaseeB could 
not atudy the Veda in medieval times but women of the three 
higher olasBCB co-operated with their husbands in all religious 
rites (including Vedic sacrifices). Therefore, the Gita first 
mentions the worst case via. that of Candalas and affirms that 
even Candalas (who belonged to the lowest class) would attain 
the highest goal if they surrendered themselves as devotees to 
God and then adds three more classes of people via. women, 
vaidyas and sudras. A Sudrawas never among untouchables; 
on the contrary, early Smrtis like Manu VI. 253, Ysjnavalkya 
1. 166, Parasara XT. 19 provide that a hrahmana could take food 
at the house of a sudra provided the latter was born of his slave 


woman or cultivated the brahmana*s fields on the rent of half 
share of crops or was the friend of his family or tended his 
cattle or was his barher. In medieval times ( after the 5th or 
6th century AD.), however, the caste system heoame more rigid 
but even up to the 12th century A.D. a brahmana could take food 
at a Sudra s house in extreme calamity ( vide History of Pharma- 
sSstra, voL HI, pp, 952-53 ), Thereafter this was forbidden and 
was included among Kalivarjya acts. The vaityas are probably 
equated with women and sudras because in their pursuit of 
wealth they never cared to study the Veda and ITpanisads. 
Other passages of Mr, Sanjana's work are not cited for criticism 
for reasons of space. 


Some of the objections raised by Western thinkers and 
writers against the doctrine of Karma and re-incarnation will 
now bo mentioned and briefly dealt with. One or two prelimin- 
ary matters have to be emphasized. Many in the West regard 
out life after the death of the bodies as certain, but hardly any- 
one of them regards our life before our present bodies as a pos- 
sibility. The explanation of this attitude of many Western 
thinkers lies in the fact that in modern Western thought the 
great support of the belief in immortality of the soul has been 
the Christian religion, which is supposed not to recognize the 
pre-existence of the soul. Besides, Christian writers from 
Augustine onwards firmly believed that religious truths outside 
the revelation in the Bible as interpreted by them were a work 
of the devil, McTaggart in ‘ Some Dogmas of religion ’ ( Ijondon, 
1930 ) attacks this attitude. He holds (p. 113 ) that any evidence 
which will prove immortality will also prove pre-existence and 
that there is nothing in pre-existence that is incompatible with 
any of the dogmas that are generally accepted as fundaments 
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to Ohiiatianity.’ L.P. Jacks in ‘Hear the brink' (Allen and 
Unwin, London, 1952, pp. 10-11) bolds the same opinion ( at the 
age of 92) as MoTaggart's. Wordsworth in his famous Ode 
appears to agree that the present life is preceded by another 
existence when he says ' Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting, 
the soul that rises with ns, our life’s star, had elsewhere its 
setting and oometh from afar’ L. P. Jacks in the work men- 
tioned above remarks (on p 9) that an endless punishment is not, 
strictly speaking, a punishment at all brit an exercise of cruelty 
or vengeance and that the same is trae of an endless reward. 


The first objection raised against the doctrine of Karma by 
Pringle-Pattison in ‘Idea of immortality ’( Oxford, 1922) is that 
absence of memory of the pre-existence is fatal to it (p. 112) 
and that immortality without recolleotion is quite useless. 
Miss Lily Dougall in ‘ Immortality’ by Canon Streeter and others 
raises a similar objection (p. 29). This objection can be 
answered in various ways Does any one remember anything 
of what one did during the first two years of his life ? It is also 
well-known that men do not correctly remember in old age even 
the names of their grand-ohildren nor does a man remember 
what he did exactly ten years ago dniing his present life. It is 
rather merciful that there is no memory of past lives. If all the 
multifarions memories of many lives were to crowd on us in the 
present life, out minds would be confused and matters in the 
present life would be very much complicated. Karma is a 
cosmic^ law like the law of gravitation. The latter was not 
recognized by humanity for thousands of years bnt all the same 
It existed and worked. Several people claim to remember their 
past lives. The story of Santidevlwas published as a case of 
Lala Deshbhandhn Gnpta, Pandit Hekiram 
Sharma,and Taracband Mathur. The ‘ Theosophist Monthly ’ 
ofuS^Hvir concrete instances of the memory 

s„ ' t? , conscious continuity between tw,, 

incarnations of a sou] negatives the doctrine One T 
what grounda are there to hold or to prove that the 

who 1. ^ 

H. ». 203 
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bell Area his past life 

fZ T!v,L T ■ ®‘®rnal punishment 

for a oonfiimed sinner without any tangible evidence of 
memory of the sinful life he lived, why refuse to Sve in 
pre-existence merely on the ground of absence of memory? 

matter and energy are indestructible, they are only transformed 

wo ®^suTd if one 

were to hold that the soul (to which post-existence is granted 
by Christianity and some other religions) should be held to 
rome into existence in the present life all at once and not be 
beid to have had previous existence but only in a different form ? 
The continuity of the soul in past and future existences is 
merely a metaphysical question and cannot be affected by the 
loss of memory. The latter occurs in one life of many years as 
to numOTous happenings and at least in that one life the sonl 
is admittedly one throughout 


Another objection is on the ground of heredity. We often 
find a strong likeness between parents and children in body and 
sometimes in mental faculties also. How are we to explain 
this ? One answer may be that by some law not yet discovered 
the soul that has to undergo rebirth is born to parents suited 
to his condition. Besides, children are not exactly like their 
parents, some resemble in several physical features the mother 
or the father, but not in all and children of the same parents 
differ among themselves even as regards physical features. As 
regards mental qualities, children do not very often resemble 
their parents. What sort of mental equipment was possessed 
by the parents of such men of genius as Shakespeare, Newton, 
Hamauujan, Einstein 7 Xarma does not express what a man 
inherits from his ancestors, but it expresses that which he 
inherits from himself in some previous state or states of 
existence. 


Another objection is often raised that belief in the doctrine 
of Karma would make men callous to human misery and 
suffering and unwilling to help. This also is a perverse idea. 
From the ancient Vedic times charity and compassion have been 
inculcated as the duties of all men without distinction. The 
Bgveda (X 117. 6 ) sage declares ‘that man who cooks food for 
himself and eats it himself alone simply incurs sin’ (kevalagho 
bhavatikevaladi). The Br. TJp.V. 2. 3 presotihea for all men 
the three duties via. self-restraint, charity and compassion. If 
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a man having the means to help another does not offer help he 
would be failing in his duty. It is possible that the result of 
the sufferer's Karma might have been meant to be mitigated by 
the kindness of helpers 

Another objeotion is sometimes raised as follows. The 
population of the earth is growing rapidly. The question is : 
where do the additional egoes come from (vide Berthelot’s work, 
English tr. p, 1E7 and J. E. San jana’s book on the * Dogma of 
re-inoarnation ’ p. 81 ). Several answers are possible. Several 
species of lower animals have become extinct and the number 
of wild animals such as the lion is rapidly being reduced. It is 
possible for one who believes in Karma doctrine to argue that the 
selves that were masquerading as beasts now appear as human 
beings, because their Karma that reduced them to the state of 
beasts has been exhausted. 


Some of the Puranas declare that a man who is very sinful 
may reach lower and lower states e. g. the VayupurSna 
( chap, 14 verses 34-37 ) provides that a very sinful man may 
become pasu ( cattle or a beast ), then deer, then a bird, then 
a creeping insect and then a tree or other immobile object. 
Theosophiets and some modern scholars hold that once the 
human state is reached there is no regression at all. It may be 
noted that the Kathopanisad expressly states ( in V. 6-7 ) that 
after the death of the body the souls take up birth in other 
bodies, while some become tree-trunks according to their actions 
and knowledge. The Oh. Up. V. 10. 7 says ‘ those whose conduct 
has been evff will quickly attain an evil birth, the birth of a dog 
or bog or candala. Manu (XII, 9 ) avers that a man is reduced 
by bodily sins to the stage of a tree-trunk, by eins due to speech 
to being a bird or a beast and by mental sins to lowest births 
(of acandala etc.). In verses 62-68 of chapter XII, Manu 
describes the different births of various animals by the com- 
mission of thefts of various articles and in verses 52-59 the births 
due to the grave sins of brahmana-murder, drinking liquor, in- 
eLt; 2 also contain provi- 

r.!,* 1 ^ -^ogasutra U. 13 also 

suggests that the retribution for various sins results in being 
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born in low births or dying pramaturely or experiencing misery 
and suffering. 

It is rather difficult to regard all this body of authority as 
mere arthavadas ( not meant to be taken seriously but intended 
only to frighten intending sinners). Dr, Radhakrishnan (in 
' An idealist view of life’ ed. of 1932 ) suggests that it is possible 
that rebirth in animal form is a figure of speech for rebirth as 
human beings with animal or beastly qualities (page 39£). 



SECTION X 


The fundamental conceptions and ohaiacteristics of Hindu 
( Bharatiya ) culture and civilization from the Vedio times to 
about 1800 A. D and future trends 


CHAPTER XXXVI 

Fundamental and leading characteristics of Hindu 
culture and civilization 

It is necessary to gather together the threads scattered over 
six thousand pages of the History of DharmasSstra and to 
emphasize the fundamental and leading characteristics and 
conceptions of Hindu culture and civilization. 

The word Hindu ( in the form ‘ Hidu ’ ) appears to have 
been applied by the Persian-™ Emperors Darius ( 532-4.86 B. C. ) 
and Xerxes (486-465 B G. ) to the territory and people to the 
west and to the east of the great river Sindhu, while the Greeks 
referred to the people in the same region as ‘ indoi from which 
comes the word 'Indian'. Herodotus in his History (Loeb 
series ) states that the Thracians were the biggest nation in the 
world next to the Indians ( Book 5 para 3, vol. HI p. 5 ) and that 
the Indians constituted the 20th province of the Persian Empire 
and paid 360 talents of gold dust as tribute. The word ‘ Sindhu ’ 
occurs more than two hundred times in the Bgveda alone in the 
singular as well as in the plural The words ' Sindhavah ’ and 
Sapta Sindhun ’ occur more frequently than Sindhu "in the 
^ ^ described as having let loose the seven 

SindhuB for flowing ( Rg. 1. 32.12, H. 12.12, IV. 28.1, YHI. 98.1, 
^433} Inraoh passages what is meant is the great river 
Sindhu and its tributaries {or possibly its seven mouths! 

j Saql-h-i-Ruslam loscnption of Daraya-ush t Darme t 

and tho Pcrsopolis In.cripuoa of Kahayaraba (Xer«0 
iQscriphOQs* edited bv Dr n r- e '' Select 

atxlcan lands out of which mae can be Sdcatified th^ V 
Hiadn (Sapta Sindhu) m«nUfied. the 15tb being Hapta 
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Wfiny passngon of llio BKvodti whoro tho Bingular ia employad 
rofor to tho rivor Slndhu alone ( ng in ]?b. 1L 15.6, IV. 30.12 
V. 4.9 Sea ). In Ug. IL 15.6 it is aaid that Indra made Sindhu 
flow norlhwardB. This would obviously rofor to tho firat part of 
tho rivor flowing northward from tho Hlmalayag, Paninl usoa 
tho word ‘ Sindhu * na tho nntno of a country In IV, 3,93 
{ Saindhavn moans ono who or whoso ancoatora livod in the 
Sindhu country ). Tor tho fluctuating limits of Aryavarta, vide 
H. of Dll. Vol, II pp. 11-16 and p. 1525, note 2483 above, 
whoro Xtg. paosagos about Bharatas aro sot out and it is shown 
that tho PurSnoB spoak of Bharata-vnrsa as of tho same extent 
OB that of modern India and the name is eaid to have been due 
to Bhnrala, hon of Dusyanta and SakuntalS. Bharatavarsa occurs 
in tho Ilalhigumpha Inscription of Kharavela ( lino 10 on p, 79 ) 
which cannot ho assignod to a dato later than the Ist century"” 
B. 0, It has boon show n abovo ( p. 1016 n. 1649 ) that ASoka in 
ono of his edicts rofora to his kingdom as Jambudvipa. Even 
in those daya in tho rathor long miiKalpa ( declaration ) at tho 
beginning of a roligioua act in MahSrastra, occur tho words 
' Jambudvlpo Bharntavarso BnuddhfivatSro Qodivarya daksine 
tiro ' &o, Thoroforo, the proper word to bo used by us for our 
country should bo Bhoratavarsa. It may bo said that our culture 
and oiviliaation had throughout the past ages a geographical 
background. Tho Constitution of India has recognized this in 
its very first Articlo w'bioh runs 'India, that ia Bharat, shall be 
a union of States In view of tho foot, however, that tho words 
* Hindu ' and ‘ Indian ’ have boon employed for centuries by 
foreign as well as our own writers, this work will employ those 
words instead of ‘ Bharatavarsa '. 


Tho words ‘ culturo ' and * civilization ’ are used as syno- 
nyms hy some writors, while some others rsgard them as quite 
dlstinguishahlo. Those two aro defined in various ways by 
BCholars. A few definitions aro set out here by way of sampla 


Dr. Tyler states ( in ‘ Primitive Culture ’ voL I p. li Murray, 
London, 1871 ) ‘ Culture or civilization is that complex whole 
which includes knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, custom and 


2601. Vide E. I. vol. XX pp. 71-89. Scholars differ about the data 
of this Inscription. Jnyaswal bolding (ihid. p, 77) that It belongs to t a 
first half of the 2nd century B. C., while N. N. Ghosh in J G J. ■ ' 

VI PP. 97-lOe opines that it belongs to the last quarter of the first oentu y 

B. C. 
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any other capabilities and habits acquired by man as a member 

of Society’. Mattbe^^ Arnold's definition of outoe in 

essay on 'Culture and Anarchy* (1869, Preface “ 

rSr restricted in scope. He regards culture as a 'purjt of 
our total perfection by means of getting to ^ow, on all the 
matters which concern us, the best which has been thought and 
eaid in the world, and through this knowledge turning a stream 
of fresh and free thought upon our stock notions and habits 
which we know follow staunchly hut mechanically, vainly 
imagining that there is a virtue in following them staunchly 
which makes up for the mischief of following them mechanically . 
ProtP. A. Sorokin in ‘Social andCulturalDynsmics* <1957, p, 2) 
defines human culture as ‘the sum total of everything which is 
created or modified by the conscious or unconscious activity of 
two or more individuals interacting with one another or condi- 
tioning one another’s behaviour.*®* Prof. Edgerton in Journal 
of American Oriental Society in a paper on the 'Dominant ideas 
in the formation of Indian Culture ’ (vol. 62 for 1942 pp. 151-156) 
understands culture as a total way of life viewed as a norm and 
as such approved or at least tolerated by a people as a whole and 
by its articulate representatives generally. 


Prof. Toynbee in ‘Oivilkations on trial’ (1948) states 
( p. 223 ) ‘I mean by a civilization the smallest unit of historical 
study at which one arrives when one tries to understand the 
history of his own country, TJ.S. A., say, or D.K. ’ Prof. Toynbee 
in his latest work ‘ Beconsiderations ’ ( vol, XU pp. 76-77, of his 
Study of History) adopts Bsgbey’s definition of culture as 
meaning ‘ regnlarities in the behaviour, internal and external. 


ze02 Prof Sorokm (tSiiJ pp 24-25) dislingnishes two types of 
folegratcd etihures, one called ideational and tbe other seneaie, None of 
the two has, according to him, existed in the pnrest form. In some cultures 
the 6rst type prevails, in others tbe 2nd; while in still others both 
might mingle in equal proportions and on equal basis. This last be terms 
' idealistic type ’ (which is not to be confused with the ideational type). 
Dr G S. Ghnrye’s ' Culture and Society ' ( University of Bombay Fobli* 
cations, 1947) is a very nsefnl book on culture and civilization and con- 
siders at length the views of eminent writers like Emerson, Arnold, hlorley, 
tVhitchcad, Knssell, Laski, Wells and others. Prof. Northrop in ' Meeting of 
East and West ' (1946) and Prof Sorokin in 'Social Philosophies m an 
age of crisis ' (London, 1952 )p 145 bold that the total culture of a nation 
in tbe East or West is not a mere heap of nnmerons phenomena unrelated 
to each other hnt rather as grounded in differing philosophical conceptions 
pt the nature o{ man and oi the universe. 
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of the members of a Society, excluding those regularities which 
are clearly hereditary in origin* and adds that ‘religious 
practices and institutions and, by implication, also religious 
beliefs and experiences aro certainly a part of culture as thus 
defined ’ and mentions religion together with art, technology, 
social structure as examples of the elements of which culture 
consists ( pp. 84, 95 ). Prof. Toynbee further says that in his 
volumes ho employed the word ‘ culture ' in two different senses, 
viz, ( 1 ) the comprehensive one in which it is used by Bagby 
and ( S ) in an exclusive sense in which the word has been 
current in contemporary English since the time of Matthew 
Arnold ( ihidt. p, 272 ). As regards the word ‘ civilization ’ he 
remarks (p. 273 ) that civilization is a hybrid word of modern 
French coinage and Johnson refused to include it in his 
dictionary. 


Archibald Robertson ( in * Rationalism in theory and 
practice’, London, 1934 p. 62) says “when we use the word 
* civilization wo mean a society with enough command over 
nature to raise it above savagery or barbarism. Civilizationprima- 
rily moans ‘ oivitos ’ city life, division of labour and consequent 
surplus production over and above mere animal needs,’ Vide 
Prof. S. Levi's book ' L ' Jnde ot I0 Monde p 63 translated in If 
ICraemer’s ' World cultures and world religions ’ ( London 1960 ) 
p, 345 where It is really a definition of Hindu civilization alone. 


It is unnecessary to cite further definitions. Wo may accept 

any one of these for a working hypothesis. If a distinction ie 

to be made between the two words, one may say that the word 
‘ culture being neutral in meaning, is the bettor one to use 
than the word ‘ civilization ’. The latter word is often employed 
for an advanced stage of social development and is contrasted 
with the stage of primitive or barbarian societies. People of en 
apeak of primitive culture, but rarely, if at all, of primitive 
civilization. 

During tbo last 6000 years of human history, sevoral 

defunct they are not revived. Prof. Toynbee, a onr 
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not a militarist ) in his ‘ Study of History ’ appears to arrive at 
oonclusions not unlike those of Spangler, viz culture and societies 
have stages of childhood, maturity, senility and disintegration. 
On p. 758 of Volume IX of his ‘ Study of History ’ he gives a 
table for nineteen civilizations with the dates of their Epiphany 
( manifestation }, of their breakdown and the span of growth 
phase in number of years. He puts down Indio civilization as 
starting in 1375 B C. and as breaking down in 725 B. C. and 
Hindu civilization as beginning in 775 A D. and its breakdown 
in 1175 A. D. This is, to say the least, most objectionable The 
distinction between Indie and Hindu civilization is arbitrary 


and the dates also are so. Why the Hindu civilization is held by 
him as breaking down in 1175 A. D. is quite unconvincing and 
what was the nature or name of India's civilization between 725 
B. O. and 775 A. D, is not stated by him. On the other hand, 
the whole metaphor of being born, growing, maturing and 
disintegrating is held inapplicable to civilizations by other 
distinguished writers, such as J. G. Be Beus in the ‘ Future of 
the West ’ ( London, 1953 ), who remarks that civilizations are 
not born and they do not die (p 60 ), but ate transformed or 
absorbed. Prof. Sorokin asserts (in ‘Social and Cultural Dynamics’) 
that his theory has little in common with the age-old theories of 
the life cycle of culture and societies with stages of childhood, 
maturity, senility and decay (p. 627 ). Leonard Woolf in 
Quack, quack ’ mercilessly criticizes Spengler's theories ( pp 
^9-160 ). A. L. Kroeber in ‘ Style and Civilizations ’ ( New 
York, 1957) agrees with Prof. Sorokin and disagrees with 
Spongier and Toynbee and remarks that ‘ the study of civili- 
zations can hardly become truly soientihe or scholarly until it 
iyests Itself of emotional concern about crisis, decay, collapse 
extinction and doom ’ ( p. 160 ). 


Among the numerous civilizations and cultures that 

(Bamely, the Indian 
^ that have survived andkeptup a continuity of 
tradition for four thousand years (if not more) in spite S 
recurrent invasions by foreign hordes like those by Persians, 


Prot^Toinb3s''*n“' Passing throngb the press. 1 received 

eontiou.ty throngbont tbe period ronoios from the ^ “ 

impact oUhcWesl**, ^ Aryan invasion to the 


B. D. SOS 
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Greeks, SoylihJana, Huns, Turks and notwithstanding internal 
conflicts and convulsions,^'®* India absorbed such people and 
made many Greeks, Salcasand other foreigners adopt the spiritual 
ideologies of India and found for them a place in the Indian 
social fabric ( as has been and will be shown later ). Not only so, 
India could spread its literature, roUgion, art and culture, not by 
invasions or .annexations but mostly by peaceful means, viz* 
teaching, translations of Sanskiit works and persuasion, to 
Ceylon, Burma, Sumatra, Malaya, Java, Bali, Borneo, China, 
Tibet, Japan, Mongolia and Corea.*®'® The charming island 
of Bali is still Hindu with four varnas, priests being called 
Pedanda (Pandita ), consecrated water for worship being called 
Tot/a ( vide S, Levi's ‘ Sanskrit texts from Bah’ Preface p. XIH 
G, O. S. ), priests still repeating one quarter of Gayatrl, viz. 
‘bhargo devasya dhimahi ’ (ibid. p. XV) and repeating the 
yajSopavIta mantra (yajaopavltam paramam etc. ) in a corrapt 
form. 

This persistonco of Indian culture and civilization for 
several millennia requires an explanation and a consideration 
of the fundamental conceptions, values and oharaoteristios 
of that civilization would enable us to offer a satisfactory one- 
Indian culture and civilization have a distinct personality and 
should not and could not be judged by purely European 
standards. 


ZGO'I Vide Prof. Sorokin in * Social and Cultural Dynamics p. 697, 
Dr, Radhakrishnan lU ' Religion and Society ’ ( 1947) p 101. 

2605. Tbo number of works and papers on the spread of Indian 
cnltnro in South East Asia, China and what is called • Further India o 
• Greater India • is very large. A few only out of those that the a®*** 
read or consulted are mentioned here . Dr. R C. Majnmdar a 
Colonies’ Vol I and 11, ‘ Towards Angkor ’ with 42 illustrations, 19^ 

■ Making of Greater India ' ( London, 1951 ), both by H. Q”®” 
the latter containing a good bibliography, ‘Sri Vyaya y ro-^’ 
Nilafcanta Sastri, 1949, uilh an appendix * t? L Kane 

to about the I4tb oentnry A. D, ■Civilizations 
Grousset, translated from French by Catherine A P P 
.Ilustrations, Vol II on ’ India. Farther India and Malaya PP ^ by 
China’s debt to India, vide V.^vabbarat. Quarterly Vo H p^ 25 
Zi. Liang Chi Chao, who states at weaTTo tad.a for 

from Sth century A D were 24 an in ( the names of 105 out of 

study from 265 A. D. to 790 A D. " prof. P. C Bagch. 

Sese bcmg ascertained), vide also ’ India and China by 
( Hind Kitabs. 1950 ), particularly chapters II and HI. 
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Various peoples during past centuries had the conceit that 
they were fat superior to others and had a mission to propagate. 
When the British empire became so extensive that the ‘ Sun 
never set on it’, many British imperialists claimed ( most hypo- 
critically ) that they were carrying on the * white man’s 
burden ’ *■ for the benefit and betterment of undeveloped and 

backward people ( when British Imperialism was impoverishing 
to the utmost the people whom they governed by their colonial 
policies as will be briefly indicated later on so far as India is 
concerned ). Bussia claims that it has the mission to liberate 


the proletariat from capitalism and to bring about a Paradise on 
Earth, The Germans under Hitler believed that they belonged 
to the superior Nordic race and that they would save the world 
from communism. Such a conceit is not confined to the West. 
The Chinese believed that they alone were civilized. The 
Japanese hold that their Emperor is the son of Heaven. In 


these days some Indiana also claim that spirituality existed 
nowhere except in India, It is quite correct to say that ancient 
Indian culture and civilization were based on great spiritual 
values. It would be entirely in the wrong to say that other 
people had no spirituality. All that we can at most say is that 
spirituality is more basic to Hinduism and was more diffused 
among Hindu people than anywhere else. The Manusmrti 
provides that only those usages of varnas and mixed castes that 
me traditionally prevalent in the country of Brahmavarta, in 
Kuruksetra, in the countries ofMatsya, Panoala (the country 
called Doab) and Surasena {round about Mathura) are spoken 
17-19) and that all men on the earth should 
learn their respective duties from brabmanas bom in those 

excludes the countries ef MadhySega 
Racentlv^ ^ SrySvarta from this provision (U 31-2S) 

Recently some people appear to rely on the words ' krnyanto 

vena has put forward the mission of our country as making 
whole world g, ya. But there is hardly any fo^dat.^n f 

economic imperialism and also p, igz another name for 

emw,: „ ^ 

{ConUttuc^ on tiexfpage ) 
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might of) Indra, making the waters to fall (from the aky), 
destroy hostile men coming to Indra, making all ( the whole 
environment ) noble they reach their proper sphere, ’ There is 
here no reference whatever to Vedio people making the whole 
world Arya. At the moat these verses may be interpreted as 
suggesting that Soma sacrifices to Indra would make the world 
jdj’po. Then there is no message in it which modern Indians 
can give and spread. Soma plant itself became unavailable in 
Yedic times and substitutes had to be utilized. And hardly any 
solemn Vedic sacrifices have been performed for centuries in 
India and very rarely, if at all. Soma sacrifices. 


During the last four or five hundred years the Western 
nations professing Christianity started on a career of conquest, 
exploitation of undeveloped countries and peoples, colonial 
empires, use of the discoveries of science for competitive pur- 
poses, the amassing of wealth with such ideologies as those 
expressed in the words ‘ everybody should bo for himself and the 
devil take the hind-most, ’ But the devastation and atrocities of 
the last two world wars and the possibility of the annihilation 
of the human race or a very large part of it by atomic warfare 
have now opened the eyes of many thoughtful leaders and people 
in the West that, if modern civilization ie to be saved, 'they 
must cultivate regard for spiritual values, love of rightoousness 
and justice, sympathy with the oppressed, and active belief in 
the brotherhood of man. Though our ancient sages and lawgi- 
vers laid great emphasis on spiritul values, a very large 
majority of our people and so-called leaders have been wanting 
in the practice of those values for centuries. Instead of merely 
praising our past glories, the present author would humbly 
request all educated Indians to be introspective and to ponder 
over certain questions that are often asked and seek to find the 
reasons for the loss of our freedom from the 13th century 
onwards. (1) Why Hindus ware generally found inferior to 
the invaders, Persian, Greek, Scythian, Turk, English, even 
though Indians far outnumbered and even thou^ 
were impressed by the courage and perfect indifference ^ deaft 
Zll part of India’s soldiers; ( 2 ) Why Hindus could not 

( Continued yrom last page ) 

Tmc hymn UTUwW ^ 

meaa ‘ the noble dwellings or noble staiutoa ( of Go ) 
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a pennanent organized State comprising the wiiole of India for 
many oentnries; (3) why did they fail to take advantage of 
the splendid natural resources of India to excel in manufactures, 
commerce and industry. We must enter upon a thoroughgoing 
and honest inquiry into our past to find our own defects 
( political and others ) that led to our fall for centuries and try 
to remove those defects as quickly as possible, now that Bharata 
has won independence after centuries. There was no political 
unity of the whole of India till the British began to rule over 
the whole of India. Thera were constant wars among Hindu 
kingdoms and princes. Jor example, because the Marathas 
invaded Bengal, the Bengalis hated Marathas and were jubilant 
over the defeat of the Marathas by the British. We Indians 
hardly had any deep-seated feeling of all Indians being one 
people or of nationalism till the 2nd half of the 19th century 
A D. This chapter cannot discuss at length the subject of the 
causes of the downfall of India, politically and in other respects. 
But a few remarks would not be altogether out of place here. 


Hinduism is a combination of many systems and religious 
ideologies including Vedic ritualism, VedSntio thought 
Vaisnavism, Saivism, Stektism and primeval cults, adapted to 
the requirements of different types of men and communities with 
great disparities of intellectual and spiritual attainments There 
were o^y a few matters that would be said to have bound most 
of the Hindus to each other, viz the doctrine of Earma and 

venerated 

Sanskrit literature that gradually enriched the regional langu- 
ages the veneration in which the Vedas were held by all 
Hindus as the final authority in religious matters, though only 
a small minority could learn and understand them, the geogra- 
phical unity of the country from the Himalaya to Cape cJmorin 
emphasized by the Puranas and by the pilgrimages to hnW 

that mihtated against effective unity amongsTSl Hintxl“ Most 
acaryas and saints laid too much emphasis on nf-lior 
worldxness and Vedanta and did not lay eS or i 
emphasis on or recognize the importance of Ltiv^Lfthm^S 
performance of people’s duties to themselves tn f 

to society, tlie mwH Vioinrv v * to tneir fdniiiioS} 

unfit, tried to become otherworidly^ SiTdirn “ 
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and downfall was the great disparity between the high meta- 
physical teaching of the whole world being one and the treatment 
meted out to lower classes and untouchables, owing to ideas of 
es:clusiveness, of purity and pollution by touch &c. The 
education of the'masses was greatly neglected*®®’ and the higher 
classes did not seriously mind who ruled the country as long as 
their life was not much disturbed. The great patriot and revolu- 
tionary Savarkar, hammered on seven fetters by which Hindu 
society was bound for centuries, viz. untouchability, prohibitions 
of several kinds viz sea travel, of mutual dining among the 
hundreds of castes and subcastes, of intercaste marriages, of 
Veda study against several castes, prohibition against following 
certain occupations and prohibition against re-admission to 
Hinduism of people that were converted to other religious faiths 
by force, fraud or ignorance. 


Our cultural history shows some central features which may 
be mentioned in one place here. The first is that there has been 
an unbroken religious tradition from the Vedic times almost to 
the present day, Vedic mantras are still employed tluoughout 
the whole of India in religious rites and ceremonies by all 
brahmanas and by a large number of the members of castes 
claiming to be Ksatriyas and VaiSyas. The Vedic gods are not 
entirely forgotten. Kindling of Agni is still reguired at the 
beginning of all rites, Visnu ( though not so frequently praised 
as Indra, Agni oi Varuna, yet often enough, is praised in Kg 
16-31,1.154. 1-6,1. 155.1-6, VI. 69 1-8, both Indra and Visnu 
are praised in Rg. VII. 99, 1-7, Atharvaveda VII. 27. 4-9 ) and 
Siva ( Rudra of the Rgveda, transformed a great deal yet higdly 
praised in Rg. II 1.6, II 33,9. X. 92.9 where he is spoken of as Siva) 
are even now the principal deities worshipped In the morning and 
evening Sandhya worship, brahmanas in many of In 

still repeat respectively verses addressed to Mitra ( Rg H- 1 
and Varuna (Rg 1.25 ). The second feature le “ 

being a vast country ( ae large as the whole of 

EoJa). cental authority » palUi™' 

( except perhaps for a short time under Asoka >• 

kat of supreme ruler ( sar/iraf or cakramrltn ). But, if a k 

v,a. wort. Of 

428-29. V. 122. VI. 224 ) The census of 1951 d,sc!Osc 
fifty-one million untouchables to Bharata, 
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No common front against invaders 

and paid some tribute, no samrat troubled b Wf J 
fhn affairs of tbe kingdoms ruled by petty kings, iber 
“. be 1 oonfmon front against a foreign inva er n 
nnifomuty in laws, oustoms and practices and there were 
frequent wars among kings and petty princes A third featae 
was that there did not develop a serious clash of oultares, there 
was toleranoe about varying ideologies and beliefs and constan 
adaptation to create harmony in diversity. 

It makes one sad to find that not a single Hindu scholar 
resembling Alberuni came forward to inquire into the causes of 
the successful invasions of India by Mahmud of Gazni and later 
hordes. Intellectuals were mostly engaged at least from the 
11th century onwards in composing works of thousands of pages on 
such topics as Vrata, Dana. Sraddha ( as the very learned minister 
Hemadri did) or in mental gymnastics about logic, Yedantai 
Poetics and similar subjects and appear to have bestowed little 
thought on finding means of meeting the onslaught of foreigners 
or the remedies for removing their own weaknesses and defects. 
There were also other causes of the downfall of Hindus, Our 
intellectaals did not or could not pursue and make their own 
discoveries of science and technology made in the world from 
the 15th century A. D. Shahaji purchased firearms from 
foreigners. Neither he. nor his great son Shivaji, the founder of 
the Maratha empire, started factories for the manufacture of 
up-to-date firearms and cannon. Similarly, our people did not 
properly appreciate the role of a powerful navy. If the Hindus 
or their rulers had possessed a powerful navy they would have 
been able to nip in the bud the ambitions of the Portuguese, 
the French and the English. 

We must now set out the important characteristics of Hindu 
culture and civilization. 


1. The most striking conception even as early as the 
Egveda is that there is only one Reality or Essence, in spite of 
the fact that people speak of it or worship it as Indra, Mitra, 
Varuna. Agni &c ( Eg L 164 46, VHI. 58. 1, X. 129. 2, q. above 
on p. 14S7 ). In the Mahabharata, Puranas, in classical Sanskrit 
Poetry and even in medieval times, when there were various 
cults and schisms, such as the worship of Visnu or Siva or Sakti, 
almost all Hindus had an inner consciousness that God is one 
though called by various names; vide p 118 note 306, p 973 and 
note 1393 above, and Harivaiusa ( Vinnuparva 35. 31 ), Kumara- 
sanibhava VII. 44. 
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2. From this conception arose the great tolerance that 
Hinduism at all times showed to freedom of thought and 
worship, which has been dwelt upon by the present author in H. 
of Dh. Vol. n p, 388 note 928, VoL V. pp. 970-71, 1011-1018 
(references to Adoka’s edicts and Yaj. I. 343 and numerous 
instances of Indian kings and donors of one persuasion making 
gifts to temples and institutions of other cults and persuasions }; 
vide also GitS 7. 31-32 and 9 33. To hunt down heretics, real or 
supposed, has been a favourite business of some religions^®* for 
centuries. This has been absent from Hinduism. Hindusim is 
not bound by any fixed creed nor does it rely on a single 
book^‘® or a prophet as its founder. All that it requires is that 
man shoud be God-fearing and what matters is not correct 
beliefs but moral conduct and social behaviour, Hindus do 
not deny the truth of any religion or reject the validity of 
another man’s religions experience. A verse*®” quoted below 
breathes a broad-minded approach to religious beliefs and 
worship ‘ May Hari, the Lord of the three worlds, bestow on you 
the desired reward, whom the Saivas worship as Siva, Vedantins 
as brahman, the Bauddhas as Buddha, the HaiySykas proficient 
in the means of knowledge as the Qreator, those devoted to Jain 
teachings as Arhat and Miraamsakas as Tajfia ’. The great 
logician IJdayana who composed his Laksanavali in iaka 906 
( 984 A. D. ) breathes in his Nyayakusumanjali the Bame sp&it 
as 18 contained in the verse translated above Tolerance le thus 
of the essence of Hinduism and even an atheist is often met 
with amusement and not with persecution. 

ITT Working on the doctrine that there is only one 

Essence or Godhead, the sages of the Hpanisads arrived at the 


2608 For Biblical intolerance one may read Jeremiah 29.8-9, Colossia 


II. 8, Galatians I 7-9 ^ 

2609, V trai: wgcnuk sih 
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conclusion that the individual self is non-different from the 
one Essence, that aU manifoldness is only apparent, that 
even fishermen, slaves, gamblers and the inanimate world 
ate non-different from it This Vedanta doctrine is one of 
the most characteristic features of Hinduism and is India's 
great contribution to the spiritual development of man, though 
there are sporadic instances of this doctrine having been 
held by some ancient philosophers in other lands This idea 
of one in the many and many in one is the very core or centre 
of Vedanta. This has been dealt with above ( vide pp. 1499-1500 
notes 2451-52 and pp. 1509-10 ). In Europe the study of philo- 
sophy is an end in itself. In ancient India this idea of the 
unity in diversity was made the basis of education and 
sociology and it was held that the realization of this unity in 
one's life was the highest freedom ( moksa). 


The Upanisadic teaching is a universal doctrine in which all 
men of good will can meet and combine, in whatever religion 
they might have been brought up from their childhood. Many 
illustrations ate adduced in the XJpanisads to bring homo 
non-difference to the inquirer about the Essence. But two are 
very apt. The Mundaka XJpanisad ( IH, 2, 8 ) declares ** just as 
rivers flowing (towards the ocean) become merged in the ocean 
after giving up their names and forms, so the man who realizes 
(knows ), being free from name and form, attains the divine 
Person that is higher than the highest ”. The PraSnopanisad has 
(VI.5J the same illustration in prose. The Kathopanisad IV. 15 
states ‘just as pure water poured into pure water assumes the 
same form { aroearanoa ), similarly the soul of the sage who has 
realized ( the Essence ) becomes the J&tman ( Self ).’ Daussen in 
his address on 20th February 1893 before the Asiatic Society of 
Bombay (in J. B. B. R. A. S. No. 18 for 1893 Art 20 pp. 330-340) 
after quoting the verse of Mundaka HI. 2 8 remarks “Tt is 
not the falling of the drops in the infinite ocealTfe te whoS 
ocean returning to that which he really is and has never ceased 
to be to his own aU-pervading eternal almighty nature " and 
concludes (p.340) “Vedanta in its unfalsified form is the 
e Jgest su^ort for morality, is the greatest consolation L thi 
E ffenngs of life and death; Indians. keep to it, " Vide V S H 3 43 
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palm-leaf ms, of the Paippalada-samhita in Adyar Library 
Bulletin, vol. XXV, parts 1-4 ). 

IV. Prom very ancient Vedic times one of the fundamental 
conceptions of our Indian culture has been the idea of three 
spiritual and religious debts owed by a person to the sages, gods 
and pitrs, which he paid off by the study of the ancient lore, by 
sacrihces, and by having a son or sons respectively This 
subject has been dealt with at length in the H. of Dh. Vol. 11 pp, 
270, 425, 560-61, 676, Vol.ni p.416 and above, p. 1318 note 2168, 
To these three debts the Mahabharata added a fourth viz. the debt 
owed to all mau’paid off by goodness (videH. of Dh. Vol. nip. 416 
n. 675 ). Sahara on Jaimini VL 2.31 explains that this doctrine 
is not confined to brahmanas but to all members of the three 
classes, the word ' brahmana ’ used in the Tai S. and other 
Vedic texts being only illustrative 

V. Another set of values is contained in the conception of 


purusarthas ( ends or goals of human endeavour ) viz Dharma 
( right conduct ), Artha ( economics, politics and civics ), Xaraa 
( life of sex, of pleasures and aesthetics ), Moksa ( salvation, 
release or recovery by the self of its real nature and freedom 
from the bondage of low desires and aims ). Moksa is said to be 
the highest goal ( paramapurusartha ) and the first three are 
spoken of as ‘ trivarga The concept of Dharma is a far-reaching 
one and has been emphasized from very ancient times and 
refers to the principles which men have to observe in their liv^ 
and in social relations. This subject of purusart^s and m 
dharma has been dealt with at some length in H of Dh. voi. w 
pp. 2-11 and Vol. nipp 8-10 and 239-241 
few matters would be briefly emphasized here. It has bee 
shown above on pp. 1-21 how the Bgyeda had 
rta (cosmic order), vrata (laws or ordinances dee jg^ga 

down by a god or gods) and dharvux ( ^^l^^ious rites or sacr^fi^ 
or fixed principles), how gradually rta receded into the baoK 
ground and ‘ satya ’ took its place and Dharma 
fll embrLing craoeption and vrata came to be restricted t 

take leave of the pupil at the end of toe latt 
ho placed in his final exhortation ( Tai. Dp. 1. 11 ) » ^ 

first and Dharma as next to it ( One of the 

The Br. Up. I. 4. Tfg ^"ni falsehood 

noblest prayers occurs in the Br. Up. ( • 

lead me unto truth, from darkness unto light. 
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unto lifo eternal The same TTpanisad in V. 2. 3 inculcates on 
all men the three cardinal virtues of self-restraint ( dama ), 
charity ( dana ) and compassion ( dmja ). The Ohan. tTp. V. 10 
quotes a verse ‘ the thief stealing gold, the drinker of liquor, one 
who dishonours his gum’s bed and the murderer of a brahmana — 
these four fall ( into hell ) and the fifth is one who associates 
with them.' It would be noticed that this ancient verse contains 
some of the ten commandments of the Bible. In spite of these 
( noble ) IJpanisadic teachings of Bharma and morality, Prof . Keith 


( in ‘ Heligion and Philosophy of the Yeda and Upanisada ’, Yol. 
II. p. 584, ed. of 1925 ) makes the pontifical but perverse pro- 
nouncement that ‘ the ethical content of the IJpanisads is 
negligible and valueless ’. It is not necessary to combat here 
his views. Moat scholars would rather follow Schopenhauer 
(quoted in S. B. E.Yol I. p. LXI) and Deussen (quoted above 
in Yol n. p. 424 ) rather than Keith. The concept of Dhatma 
began to occupy the highest position in the times of the 
Upanisads. The Br. Up L 4.14 states 'there is nothing higher 
than Dhatma.’ The Tai.MW Aranyafca avers ‘Dharmais the 


support ( or prop ) of the whole world '. The Mahabharata and 
Manu repeatedly refer to the high value ofDharma. The 
Mahabharata claims that everything concerning the four 
putusarthas is contained in it and that what is not contained 
in it about them would be found in no other work. In 
Udyogaparva it is stated ‘Dharma is so called because of 
Its character as the sustainer of all beings.’ Yanaparva and 
Manu both declare ' Dharma when violated kills the violator, 
when preserved preserves man, therefore, Dharma should not 

w f winds up the 

Mahabharata with the solemn appeal ‘ with arms up-raised I 
here raise a loud cry, but no one listens to me . from Dharma 

r^r^rt^d tof is Dharma 

^ ^ ° Dharma for some 

dwired ^ect, nor through fear nor from greed nor even for t he 


nU Mills ^ 313128 11 

^ 'be third p5da is 
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sake of life itself. Dharma is eternal, pleasure and pain are 
impermanent, the individual self is eternal, but the conditions 
( under which self works ) are impermanent.’ The Mahabharata 
passages quoted in n. 18 p. 8 of H. of Dh. Vol. II say * the throe 
( Dharma, Artha, KSma ) are meant for all men, tbat Dharma is 
the best of the three, that Artha is middling and Kama is the 
lowest and that if there be conflict then Dharma must be followed 
and the other two abandoned.' This shows that Artha and 
Kama were made subservient to Dharma ( the ethical code } and 
all three were subservient to the spiritual goal. Our Sastras do 
not at all prescribe asceticism for all, but they recognized a scale 
of values. The Manusmrti ( IV. 3 and 15 ) provides ‘ one should 


accumulate wealth for securing only his needs by actions proper 
for his station ( varna &o ) and without harm to his body. One 
should not desire to acquire wealth by excessive attachment nor 
by actions condemned by Sastra nor when he has already enough 
wealth nor from any kind of person ( a sinner or like ). even 
when he is in straightened oironmstsnces.* 5.p. Dh. S. ( II. 8. 20 


22-23) declares that man should enjoy all such pleasures 
as are not against Dharma; by doing so he secures both 
worlds ( this life and life in the next world ). Gautama 
Dharmaaatra=*«“ IX. 46-47 andYaj. 1. 115 practically say the 
same thing. In the Bhagavadgita ( VII. 11 ) Krspa identifies 
himself with Kama that is not in conflict with Dharma. 
The Arthadastra of Kautilya no doubt says ( I. 7 ) that ‘ Artha is 
the chief among the three purusarthas’, but he also provides that 
one should enjoy a life of pleasures in such a way as not to 
conflict with Dharma and Artha, that one should not lead a life 
devoid of pleasures altogether. The AnuSasauaparva { chap. 
HI. 18-19 ) slates that Dharma, Artha and Kama are the th e 
prizes ( fruits ) of human life, these 

but in such a way as not to coflict with inUTiv 

Manusmrti (V.56) declares that 

intoxicants and sexual intercourse are not sinful in themselves, 
alUeings ate naturally inclined to these, but abstention ( from 

these) leads to great rewards (and ff 

abstention ) The Earaayana ( Aranyakanda 9.30 ) contains 
statement similar to Svargarohan aparva 5. 62. ^ 
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When lefoims aie suggested in these days, conservative 
people put forward the plea that ours is * sanatana- dharma ’ 
nd so no changes should be introduced. But&e words ‘ sanatana 
dharma * do not mean that Dharma always stands still or is 
immutable; all that those words mean is that our culture is very 
ancient and has a long tradition behind it but they do not mean 
.ihat Dharma permits no change. As a matter of fact funda- 
mental changes in conceptions, beliefs and practices have been 
made from ancient times to the medieval times by means of 
various devices. Attention may be drawn to a few Veda was 
all in all in very ancient times but in the Upanisads this was 
changed, the Mundaka 1. 1, 5 designating the four Vedas as 


inferior knowledge (apars vidya) and the knowledge of the 
immutable brahman as the higher vidya; in the Chan. Dp. VH 1,4. 
the four Vedas and several other branches of knowledge are called 
by Sanatkumara ( whom Narada approached for instruction ) 
mere name ( nama ). Yajnas were the most important religions 
practice in the early Vedio period, but the Mundaka Dp. 1. 2. 7 
designates them as leaky boats and regards those who hold them 
as the best thing to be fools. Vide above pp. 1265-72 about 
changes in the views on anuloma marriages, on the topic of 
whose food may be partaken even by a brahmana, the abrogation 
of many Vedio practices by the doctrine of Kalivarjya ( matters 
forbidden in Kali age) &o. Manu, Taj , Wisnudharmasutra, 
Visnu and other purtnas expressly provide that one should not 
observe but give up what was once Dharma, if it has come to be 

unhappiness (vide 

^ 1270 n. 2071 above ). The Santiparva«>3 expressly states that 
what was adharma (rn one age) may become dharma in another 

the Khanapur plates oE Midh^vavlrmaMm e!*!! niTdb' 

(modern R«tenr m Ore Satara Drsmet^^rthe 

or ■ dotj recogosed long ago ■ .n ™ ^ 

long ago >0 rmmw, onihirTOtos 19 se, 21 49 etc 
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and that dharma and adhatma ara both snhjeot to the limitations 
of country and time. Kama also was not neglected, as the KSma- 
autra ( particularly its chapter on ‘ nSgoraka-vrtta ’ 1. 4 ) will 
show. The extensive Natyatastra of Bharata ( containing about 
5000 verses) is a witness to the aesthetic enjoyment of dance, 
music and drama in ancient India by thousands of ordinary 
men and women. 


Hindu thought on the three goals of human life oame to 
this ‘ do your duty, do not fall into temptations, perform duties 
for their own sake ( Gita II. 47, HI. 19 ), do unto others as you 
would be dona by ( Gita VI, 32, Anutssanaparva 113. 8-9, Santi 
3S9. 20. = Or. ed 251. 19 ), earn wealth but without conflict with 
dharma and without injury to others and lead a chaste sexual 
life and enjoy aesthetic pleasures. These summarisB the 
teachings underlying the conceptions of the three purusarthas. 
There was hardly any real pessimism***^ in the principal 
DharmaSsatra works except perhaps here and therein the 
Mahahharata. They consider life to be worth living, provided 
all actions are informed by the dictates of Dharma Mann ( XII. 
88-89 ) provides that Karma ( conduct or actions ) prescribed by 
the Veda is of two kinds, viz. pravHla an& mvrtta, the former 
leading to happiness in this world and to somga, and the latter 
tonihdreyasa(moksa) and requiring complete absence of ell 
hankerings preceded by realization of brahma. The AnusSsana- 
parva ( chap 146. 76-80 ) divides Dharma into pravrttilaksaua 
(characterized by persistent activity) and nivrtinaksana 
{characterised by abstention from worldly actlvitiea'and desires), 
which latter ie to be followed for moksa and lays down oortaw 
piactical and salutary rules viz, one 

gifts according to one’s ability, constantly offer 8“cr fioes and 
Worm rites to secnie one’s prosperity. One should collect 
wealth following what is right and such wealth 
ously ehould be divided into three parts; one should seour b « 

for the king. The same parvan (Anusasa na chap. 1« _ 

2614. The Bible was 
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and 31-39 ) dwells at length upon those actions that lead men to 
heaven { the phrase * te narah svarga-gSminah ’ is repeated in 
each verse). These provisions are meant for all ordinary 
people. The RamSyana quotes a popular verse that man is 
not condemned to never-ending misery but joy comes to a man 
even after a hundred years if he be alive. 


The 4th Purusartha Moksa can be obtained only by a few. 
It is not a bow which every man or any man can make strung. 
It was a very difficult path like a razor’s edge (Katha Up III 14), 
far more difficult than the path of devotion to a Personal God 
( Bbagavadgita XU. 5 ) The Upanisadic doctrine of liberation 
comes to this that man's nature is really divine, that it is 
possible for a human being to know and become actually identi- 
fied with the Godhead, that this should be the ultimate goal of 
man s life, that this can be achieved by one’s own efforts, but the 
way to achieve this goal is most difficult and requires the 
aspirant to give up egotism, selfishness and worldly attachments. 
Besides, there is another difficulty. The conceptions about 
moksa differ in the different schools of thought like NySya 
Sankhya, Vedanta. Even in the Vedanta the conception about 
Moksa on the part of the different aoaryas differs. Some declared 
that there were four stages in Mukti viz, Salohya. (place in 
Lord s world ), 55, Hipya ( proximity }, Sarupya ( attaining same 
form as God ) and SSyujija ( absorption ). These matters 
cannot be gone into here. 

rfesl srfd*rri5 ^ i 
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I 

Dliarma ia divided into different olassea from different 
standpoints. One clasaification is into irauta ( based on the 
Vedas ) and Smut ta ( based on Smrtia ). There was another and a 
more comprebensive classification of Dharma into six clasaos 
vis. varnadbarma ( duties and rights of varnas ), asramadharma 
( rules about the asramas ), varnasramadharma ( rules enjoined 
liecause the person belongs to a certain class and was also in a 
certain asrama ( e. g. the rule that a brahmana brahmacarl 
should carry a staff of palaia tree ), gunadharma ( rules for one 
who holds or occupies a certain position, as in the case of a 
king ), naimittikadharma ( rules that have to be observed only 
on certain occasions such as bath on an eclipse, expiation for a 
lapse and lastly samanyadharma ( duties common to all ( such 
as those described in pp, 10-11 of the H. of Dh. Vol. II). This 
leads on to the next important characteristic of Hindu culture 
and society, viz. varnas and castes. 


VI. Varna and caste. The subject of the origin of 
varna classification, the caste system and the duties, privi- 
leges and disabilities of the four varnas have been dealt 
with at length in the History of Dharmasastra Vol. H. pp. 
19-164, It has been shown that the word ‘varna* (colour) 
has been applied to A'yas and dasas in the Hgveda, that these 
two ( Sryas and dasas ) were opposite camps, that hrahmanas 
and ksatriyas are mentioned in the Jtgveda, but the wor 
varna has not been expressly connected with them. Tb® 
words Vaisya and Sudra do not occur in the Bgveda except m 
the Purusasukta ( Rg XL 90. 12 ) but even in that hymn the 
word ‘ varna ’ is not employed with reference to them, Tha 
hymn is held to be comparatively a late one by most 
scholars. It may be conceded that at^ the time when_ 0 
Purusasukta was composed tha community was divided m 
four groups viz hrahmanas ( thinkers, learned men, priests J 
ksatriyas (rulers and warriors). vaiSyas ^ °°T'°V.Td d 
following agriculture and crafts) and sudras ( tbo®® ***“; “' ^ 
menial work ). Such a division of people into four 
unnatural and is found in many ^untnes 
England there are aristocratic families, there is ™ , 

class and the workers in factories &c They 
based on birth alone, though largely so based. “ 
.hownabov. (p U65) tt.l 

and the other varnas were * its predecessors 

valkya Smrti which expresses its dissent from it P 
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and pioMbits a person of the three npper classes from marrying 
a Sudra woman. There is no evidence to show that intermarriage 
or interdining among the four varnas was prohibited in the 
Vedio age. In the Ya 3 . 8 30. 6-13, Kathaka S. XVII 13, Tai, 
Br, lU 4 3-3 numerous artisans and craftsmen such as taksan, 
rathakara, kulala, karmara, nisada, suta and others are 
mentioned but it is extremely doubtful whether they had become 
petrified castes at the period of these works Bathakara and 
karmara and suta are mentioned in Atbarvaveda HL 5. 6-7, 
It is probable that by the time of the Ohan. Tip V. 10.7 Candalas 
had become untouchables ( like dogs and hogs ) and Panlkasa 
eeems to be equated with CSndala in Br Up IV.3,32. Even in the 
times of Yajnavalkya and Parasara ( 2nd to 6th century A. D, ) 
a brahman a was permitted to take food at the house of such 
sudras as his c/asa, cowherd, hather, a tenant of his land on the 
rent of half share of crops (vide above p 1266). The varnas 
were only four, there was no fifth varna ( Manu X. 4 and 
AnusSsanaparva, chap 48 30 ), though in modern times untou- 
chables are often spoken of as pailcamas ( against Smrti usage ), 
The word jah in the sense of caste hardly ever occurs in Vedio 
literature but it occurs in the Nirukta ( XIL 13 ) and in Panini 
( V. 4. 9 ), who explains ' brahmanajatfya ’ as meaning one who 
is a brahmana by caste ’. Sometimes, Jati and Varna are 
differentiated in Smrtis (Yaj.n. 69, 260), but from ancient 
times the word Jati is confounded with the word Varna. Manu 
( X 31 ) uses the word Varna in the sense of mixed castes! 
converaely, the word Jati is employed in the sense of ' Varna * in 
Manu ( VIU. 177, IX 85-86, X. 41 ) 

A sort of caste system existed in several countries such as 

disappeared and had never 
attained the complexity of the Indian caste system. 

Them are now several thousand castes and suh-castes in 
ndia. How they arose is. according to the present author, an 
insoluble problem. Sfaerring in ' Hindu Tribes and Castes ’ (1881. 
VO. p ..31) held that caste was an invention (of the 

hnn^n ■ he invented and 

imposed upon millions of people by a small minority without 

piysica! or political power never occurred to the prejudiced 
Christian missionary of the third quarter of the 19th century 

If known that at least from the 6th century B.C. 
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onwards India was being invaded by Persians, Kamboins,**’^ 
Greeks, Scythians ( generally held to be the same as Sakas ), and 
people like Paradas, Pablavas, Clnas, XirStas, Daradas ( Pards } 
and Khasas emigrated into India Manu (X. 43-44), after 
mentioning these and Paundrakas, Odras ( Orissa ), Dravidao, 
asserts that these were originally Xsatriyas but had bocorae 
Sudras because the sacraments like Upanayana had censed 
among them and because they lost contact with bralinianos, 
Manu X. 45 shows that in his day there were mixed castes that 
spoke mleccha tongues and Arya languages but were treated ns 
dasyuB ( sudras ). Gautama-dharmasutra ( IV. 14-17 ), Manu X. 
5-40, Ya]. I. 91-95 and many other works dilate upon the rbe 
of mixed castes from the marriages or unions of men and women 
of different varnas and declare how further castes and sub-castes 
arise from the marriages and unions of men and women belong- 
ing to different classes and castes This was called Va> n is-mhata 
or simply sankaia, about which Arjuna expressed concern (GItS 
I. 41-43 ) and against which the Bhagavad-glta ( III 24-25 ) 
inveighs bitterly. It was stated by Gautama (Dh.S, VllI 3) 
that the prosperity (of the castes and sub-castes ), protection 
and the non-mixture ( of varnas ) depend on the king and 
learned brShmanas. The Nasik Inscription of king Siri 
Fttlumayi (E. I Vol. VHI p. 60 about 130 A. D ) extols the king 
as havingprevented the intermingling of varnas (VanmsankBrn) 

The mixture of castes ( varnasankara )«« had BO"® ^ 
even in the early ages that in the Vanaparva ( ISO- ' 
Yudhisthira is made to say that ‘It is difficult to ascertain th 


2617. Atri-smrtt VII 2 ( in prose. Anan. collection ) mcnllons tone o! 
these foreign tribes nod peaplcs. Vide Annsasanaparva ». 71 
javana-hamboia-h. tsalniaialayahirrsalaivam pangata b»h.na 

adarianatic.) and AnuA'sana 35. I7-1S .also. Saha ■‘"'S ''"” 
Yonas. Yonaraja and Kambojas as people on the borders nf 

r r rr 'r et::r — n^ iir : - ■ 

Shrn^rS^a:e’;^t^— 

Kajpot ro>al races 

2618. Vide H. of Dh. Vo! If pp. 37-Cl on % amaranV.ara 
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casts of a parson on account of tha confusing mixture of Varnas, 
all men raise progeny from all sorss of women; therefore, those 
who are wise regard character as the principal and desirable 
matter ’ ( q. in H. of Dh. vol II. p. 61 n. 149 ). The original 
scheme of varnas was natural and based on the work that men 
put in for the community as a whole. It was not based on birth. 
The ideas underlying the original varna system made the nearest 
approach towards a society in which there was no attempt to 
secure a competitiye equality but in which the interest of all 
groups were regarded as identical. In Vedio times there were only 
classes and not castes in the modern sense, hlven in the smrtis 
when many castes had arisen the greatest emphasis was laid 
on duties rather than on privileges and on high moral character 
and the value of the effort made by a man. It is therefore 
stated in the Gits ( IV. 13 ) that the system of four varnas was 
created on the basis of quality ( or on the basis of sattia, rajas 
and tamos ) and actions and ( in XVIII 43-44 ) it specifies the 
qualities and actions required in the four varnas as an ideal, viz. 
serenity of mind, self-control, austerity, purity, forbearance, 
straightforwardness, wisdom ( spiritual knowledge ), knowledge 
( of all kinds ), faith ( in God i-these are the natural actions 
(duties) for a brahraana, bravery, fury, energy, steadiness, 
capability, not running away in battle, charity and rulership- 
these are duties of a ksatriya, agriculture, keeping herds of 
cows ( and cattle ), trade and oommerce-these ate the natural 
duties of the Vaisya, work of the nature of service is the natural 
duty of the Sudra. These words of Gita cannot be used for 
suporting the present scheme of thousands of castes and 
sub-castes of water-tight character. If birth had been 
regarded as the sole or principal basis, the words in the Glta*«» 


i' late LokamEnya Tilak advocated about 

thM bn the .ssueof the ■ Kesan - ot 16th March 1920; 

a brVhmLa to w^Mhe treated as 

.a brahraana to whatever caste or sub-caste-he mieht have belouged by birth 

otreTtlr^S buth but that ive rausfbe^u' 

lurono L • actions and he relies on our Astras 

and quo^e^s in support a Pali verse from the Snttanipata • vr -mr iiS 

be^eTvT^ ^ ^ ^ ' a Z ^ 

W^rana hrbi'l^th ^-oma a 

icoraparc MahEva,,a. v.se.thasutta, x'^or: 2 ^ 1:“)'. 

(Continued on next Jiage ) 
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{ IV. 13 ) sLould have been, ‘ Jati-karmavibhagasah ' ( ‘ or janma- 
-karma’) and not ‘ Gunakarma *. It would be noticed that out of 
the nine Karmani speciSed as natural to brahtnauas most are 
moral and spiritual and no emphasis is laid on the element of 
birth. At the time of the Mahabhsrata there must have been a 
great deal of ferment, some revolt and criticism about the 
petrified caste system. The epic frequently refers to the theme 
of varnas and jatis. Vida for example, Vanaparva ( chapter 180), 
Virataparva 50 4-7, Udyoga23 26,40.25-29, Ssnti 188, 10-14, 
Anusasana 143. A few passages may be set out here. S3n(i 
188, 10 says ' there is no ( real ) distinction between the varnas, 
( since ) the whole world is of Brahma, since it was formerly 
created by Brahma, and has had the system of varnas on 
account of the various actions { of men ) Santi ( 189. 4 and B) 
avers * that man is known as brSbmana in whom are seen 
truthfulness, generosity, absence of hate, absence of wickedness, 
shame ( restraint for avoiding wrong-doing), compassion ami a 
life of austerity; if these signs are observed in a Sndra and are 
not found in a brahmana, then the ^Qdra is not a sudra ( should 


( Conitnued from last page ) 

There Is great misunderstanding about his opposition to those reforietrs 
who did not care for or engage in political agitation but spent their energies 
and time in inveighing against some social evils. He wanted to remove the 

evtl of grinding poverty and political bondage of India due to Ibe coloma 

nolicy of Britain for over ISO years and therefore he stressed the point 
everyone must join in the fight for freedom and did not “ 

some very intellectual men spending time and energy in crying « 

hoarse for only social reform He thought that when 
from the incubus of foreign rule, many social reforms would be 
in no time Events have shown that be was right, and the socia i 
who maligned him were wrong Our Conslitul.on “bobshed unloachabimj 
at one slrohe ( Article 17). legislation 
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not be treated as a Svidra ) and tbe bisbmana is not a brabmana. 
A. similar passage occurs in Vanaparra 216. 14-15 ( quoted above 
in note 1640 pp 1005-6 and compared to Dbammapada 393, 
translated on p. 1005 ). When tbe wrangles between Vaisnavas 
and others were at their highest the Bhagavatapurana (VIL 9. 10} 
avers that a candala who is a devotee of Visnu is superior to a 
brabmana who is not a devotee of Visnu. Apart from the 
specific qualities required to be possessed by the members of each 
of the four varnas, all Dharmasastra works attach the highest 
importance to certain moral qualities and enjoin them on all 
men Manu X 63, Yaj I. 22, Qaut. Dh S. VIll. 23-25, Matsya 
52. ' -10 ( quoted above on p. 1023 n. 1652 ) prescribe for all 
Varnas a brief code of morals, such as ahimelt, truthfulness, non- 
stealing ( i a. no wrongful taking of another’s property ), purity 
and restraint of the senses. The Mitaksara on Yaj I 22 explains 
that the word ‘ sarvesam ’ therein states that these moral qualities 
if practised are the means of Dharma for all men from brahmanas 
to candalas Vide H. of Dh. Vol II pp. 10-11 for different 
enumerations of dharmas common to all men. The Manusmrti 
( 1. 1 ) begins by saying that the great sages requested Manu to 
expound the dharmas of all vainas and of the intermediate 
castes. This ( viz. the Dharmas of varnas, intermediate castes 
and asramas ) is the principal topic in most of the smrtis. 


A very high ideal was placed before brahmanas ( vide above 
pp 936-938 ) They were to study the Veda and its subsidiary 
lores as a duty ( to be discharged ), were to perform sacrifices and 
make gifts also and their proper means of livelihood were only 
three viz. teaching the Veda and Ssstras, officiating as priests in 
sacrifices and receiving religious and other gifts. How arduous 
learning the Veda was will be clear when it is remembered 
that a brabmana who was to be regarded as a very learned one 

of i!,” Supposing he was a student 

« commit to memory the ten thousand 
Bgveda. also its pada-pSiha, its krama- 
^tha. the Brabmana text (generally the Aitareya }. the six 
edangas ( auxiliary works) viz the Kalpasutra ( of Asvalavana 

generally ), Vyakaraua( the Grammar of Panini in Sout ^ 

Hiousand the Niruktal in at least 12 chapters ) mirS 
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the mind and memory. There were thousands of Buchbrahmanas 
in India np to the beginning of this century, and even now 
there are still hundreds of such men. They were to teach the 
Veda without demanding any fee { demanding a fee to teach 
Veda wae and is regarded as sinful even to this day). They were 
allowed to receive a fee if the pupil or somebody on his behalf 
paid something at the end of studenthood. Not only did they 
transmit the Veda free, but there were in the present author’s 
youth in Konkana and MaharSstra many Vaidik brShmanas who 
gave free board and lodging to several pupils (or arranged to feed 
them by turns at the houses of brahmana families in the village 
or town ). All this has now almost stopped owing to rationing 
during the world wars and present high prices So teaching hardly 
brought any regular and substantial amount of money ( vide 
H. of Dh. Vol II. pp 108-H0 ). As regards officiating as priests, 
that was a precarious and fitful source of income. Besides, in Be- 
times at least, the scion of a royal family could be a pm ohtta 
i. e. a priest ( vide H. of Dh. Vol. II. p. 109 ). It should be 
remembered that all biahmanas were not priests, they could be 
so if they chose and if they were learned Farther, many 
learned brShmanas refuse even now to act as priests in drSddhas 
for pitrs { at least for three years after the man’s death ). Panini 
( V, 2. 71 ) provides for the formation of the word ‘ Brahmanaka' 
meaning a province or country where ‘ brahmanas followed the 
profession of arms ’ and Kautilya ( IX 2 ) also refers to armies of 
brahmanas, ksatriyas &o. The third aourca specially permitted 
to brahmanas was the privilege of receiving religious gifts from 
a worthy or unblemished person ( vide H. of Dh Vol. II pp HO. 
11). Brahmanas could follow other occupations in distress, 
but even then there were great restrictions imposed on them by 
sastras even when they took to other means of livelihood ( vide 
H. of Dh. Vol II pp 118-132).““ The ideal set before brahmanas 
was one of poverty, of plain living and high thinking, of 
forsaking a very active pursuit of wealth, of insisting on the 
necessity and high value to themselves and the Aryan society 
of studying, preserving, propagating and augmenting o 
ancient literature and culture. Kings, rich persons and even 


2620. It was, for example, provided by Vasistba ( II. 27 ) 

X 92 that a brahmana becomes a sudra by selling milk for three '^*7^ “ ^ 
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ordinary men mads gifts of lands and houses to learned 
brahmanas ( ■which were deemed the most meritorious gifts 
The present author sa'W in his boyhood very learned Yaidika 
brahmanas themselTes ploughing their o'wn lands, -while 
repeating inaudibly the Veda ( 1 e revising it, as otherwise it 
might slip from their memory ) and knew a middle class Vaidika 
brahmana family that for seven generations had taught Veda to 
a number of pupils and provided them with free board and 


lodging; ( out of these seven the present author personally knew 
three generations, the last of whom stopped a few years ago the 
Vaidika school owing to present high prices of food, decrease 
in gifts due to the increasing poverty of the people round about 
and their unconcern for Vedio studies ). Even in' the times of 
the early Upanisads, the brShmana’s first duty was to learn and 
teach the Veda and to take all knowledge for his province, 
AjStasatru, king of IfSsi, exclaimed, when the brahmana Balaki 


Gargya approached him for knowledge of brahman, ‘ this is 
against the natural usual course that a brahmana should approach 
aksatrlyatolearn about brahman’ (Br. Up.II 1,15). That 
indicates that many brahmanas must have endeavoured to act 
up to the old Ideal of learning in olden times They became 
the custodians of the vast literature that had accumulated and 
was growing every day and were expected to preserve that 
literature and propagate it Though every brahmana could 
nothavehvedup to the high ideals set up for brahmanas, a 
very large number must have made as near au approach to the 
It was the greatness of these latter that led 
othe glorification of the whole class. Inmost communities 
whnfe O' the 6Me, which represents the ideals of the 

SSs essential tendencies and acts uu to the 

Ideals Learning, great moral and spiritual attainments among 

The SnrfJ nffl- occupation of their forefathers, 

.ho 
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Eicoopt in a few cases the brahtnanas wore never rulers. It was 
the ksatriyes and Madras that were rulers. Therefore a 
generalisation was made that birth in a particular group or 
family was a more or less sura indication of the possession of 
certain qualities generally associated with the members of 
that group or family. The brahmanas were teachers with no 
salary, officiated as priests when called and were given 
fees, but there was no assurance of a continuous and certain 
payment. They had no church organization*®'*^ (such as 
Archbishops, bishops, priests, deacons in the Anglican church ) 
and monasteries for monks among Buddhists and in the 
Christian Church. The brahmanas were not monks but house, 
holders who had to maintain a family and bring up children 
and to make their sons learned and of high moral and 
spiritual worth. There is no example in the whole world of a 
small minority of the population of a country, that had no 
military strength behind it, being revered for at least thirty 
centuries without any serious drallengo not only by the common 
people but by nobles and kings. What was the basis of the reve- 
rence shown to brahmanas as a class for at least three thousand 
years ? They were believed to be religious, moral and spiritual 
leaders and the possessors and represontatives of an idealistic 
culture ( ‘ ideational ’ in the language of Prof. Sorokin ), The 
secret of the power of and regard for brahmanas had been the 
fact that 08 a class they performed well three of their appointed 
tasks of study, teaching and comparative renunciation ( in spite 
of the failings of some individual brahmanas ). The brahmanas 
had no army to support them and they could not, by devoting 
themselves to physical sciences, find new sources of income or 
well-being for themselves or for the whole community. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in his Autobiography { p. 432 ) 
pays in passing a tribute to the Brahmana ideal as follows ' But 
the West also brings an antidote to the evils of this out-throat 
civilization - the principles of socialism, co-operation and service 
to the community for the common good. This is not so unlike 
the old Brahmin ideal of service etc.’ The ancient Indian 
culture exalted the mind and soul over the body andhenoe arose 
an extra-ordinary development of asceticism. 

2622 The income of the See of the Archbishop of Canterbury, it i« 
understood, has been fifteen thousand pounds a year ( vide Oxford 
Dictionary of the Christian Churjh. ed. by F L. Cross, 'Lon&on 1PS7, p- 
232 ). Vide H, of Dh. Vol. II p. 138 for a sample of the actions of Popes 
and eulogies of the Nordic race by Spongier and others. 
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If in modern times the caste system has broken down and 
has become harmful and unpopular among all people, it may he 
scrapped and discarded (vide above p. 1370 note 3071 for 
provisions about this ). But such a huge and all-pervading 
system cannot be destroyed in a short time nor by legislation. 
What those who desire to destroy altogether the caste system 
want is not clear. Do they want complete westernization of the 
whole of India ? To the present author this appears to be not 
only vary difficult but almost impossible. Legislation may help 
a little, but it cannot eradicate within the foreseeable future the 
mental attitudes and outlook of millions of people. Cases 
have been reported where village kunbis and craftsmen thre- 
atened to beat untouchables that wanted to draw water from 
a village well in the presence of a magistrate. If this 
campaign against the whole caste system is carried on with 
force, there ate sure to bo widespread riots and disorders and 
the Independence of the country attained after two centuries of 
colonial rule may be jeopardized. Two matters must be carefully 
considered and strenuously worked for. Government must see 
to it that nationalism, the emotion of being one people, in spite 
of dififerences in some respects, must be instilled from childhood 
and among the masses. For that purpose free and compulsory 
education for all children on national lines must he achieved as 
quickly as possible. Merely inveighing against casteism by 
leaders would not do, when people often suspect them as guilty 
of other 'ieme' ( such as nepotism ). Universal primary and 
secondary education, growing number of inter-caste marriages, a 
growing eense of solidarity as to essentials of culture ( though 
petty differences may exist) would be the first requisites in any 
8 Jeme of the removal of castes. Besides, very large numbers of 
du^v wSr^®^ f nbaracter and devotion to 

<^^9 decayed 

caste system. Another matter also must be very carefullv 
Stystem in place of the old 

denied to the shdra the t ^ ^ jPurvamimamsa 

Tedic sacrifices ( VI 1 26 1 But eve perform 

H.D.S 05 ^ fcbose ancient times 
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purana I. i. 25. All that waa decided was that a Sfidra could not 

J. 38 points out that sudras like Vidura (AdiparraGS 96-97 
Md 114. lOS 2448, Uayoe.p„,.41.5) and SSiLw” 

{ Vanaparva 207 ) poasosed knowledge of hrahmavzdya and that 
It IS impossible to say that they were not able to secure Moksa. 
Vide above pp. 921-22 and note 1468a for the diaoussion of the 
relevant passages. It is noteworthy that even in early Vedio times 
the Rathakura ( a caste not belonging to any of the three hi^har 
classes ) was allowed to sot up Vedio fires and could repeat 
certain Vedio mantras for that purpose and the Nisada ( also not 
belonging to any of the throe varnae, but being a §adral was 
allowed to perform an tsii to Rudra with Vedio mantras. Vide 
pp, 1290-91 ( for RathakSra ) and pp. 1295-96 (for NisSda) 
above. These facts show that Vedio sacrifices had penetrated 
into certain sudra castes long before the sutraa and smrtis 
Tho Bhdgavatapuruna ( VH 9. 10 ) was prepared to hold that a 
ciindSla ( by birth ) if he becomes a devotee of Visnn was 
superior to a brahmana who was not such a devotes. 

Tho disappearance of the caste system, when it comee 
about, will not at all imply the disappearance or destruotion of 
all that for which Hinduism has stood up during several 
millennia. 


We should not be constantly harping on the caste system as 
the only or most basic cause of our downfall. The Moslems 
have no caste system and yet most of the Moslem countries in 
the world have been backward and under the thumb of Western 
powers. China, Japan and the countries in S. E. Asia had 
hardly anything like the caste system of our country, bat the 
first two about a hundred years ago were very backward and 
many of the countries in S E Asia were within the Colonial 
Empire of Holland, a small country the population of which is 
even now only about eleven millions. Since 1818 whan the 
British aoctuired the Deccan, for about 130 years what littla 
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Toyal power remained in India was distributed among about 
600 princely States ruled by ksatriyas and others and ha^ty a 
dozen brahmana States existed among those 60^ mat 
little trade and commerce esisted or was allowed by the British 
to Indians was in the hands of Parsis, Bhatias, Banias, 
Marvadis, Jains and Lingayats and the brahmanas had ve^ 
little share in trade and commerce. It was the brahmana politi- 
cians like Tilak that insisted on Swadeshi. Agriculture, money 
lending and Zamindari were mostly in the hands of non-brah- 
manas except in Bengal and contiguous territories where the 
Zamindari system supported by Lord Cornwallis prevailed. Our 
downfall for centuries was due to lack of certain virtues and 
idealogies among all our people, high or low. Let us, therefore, 
all Indiana, stop blaming the caste system for our downfall and 
try to eradicate it or lessen its evils and cultivate virtues like 
duty for duty’s sake, high endeavour, high moral character, 
nationalism, freedom and justice. 


VI. Asramas ; Another important characteristic of our 
culture is the system of Asramas, which have been in existence 
for certainly several centuries before the Christian era. The word 
Airama doss not occur in the Vedio Sainhitas or Brahmanas. In 
Sv. Up. VL 21 occurs the word ‘ atyakamibbyah ’ ( to the best of 
asoetioB ) which indicates that the word ‘ aSrama ’ had then been 
known. A generic word comprehending several matters is 
coined long after the several words for the component parts have 
been current for centuries. The word Sraddha does not occur in 
any ancient Vedic passages, though the Pindapitryajna ( per- 
formed by an agnihoinn on each Amavasya ), the MahapitryajSa 
( performed in the caturmasya rite Sakamedba ) and the AstakS 
rites ( all of which are rites in honour of pitrs ) were known in early 
Vedio literature (vide H. of Db. Vol fv. pp 349-50 ). Similarly, 
some of the asramas were certainly known from the times of 
the Bgveda, The Asramas long before the time of the sutra 
literature at least have been four viz. brahmaoatya ( stage of 
sludenthood ), garbasthya ( householder stage), vanaprasthya 
( stage of forest hermit ) or vaikhanasa { Gaut. IIL Z ), Sannyasa 
( stage of ascetic life ) or Mauna or Parivrajya or Pravrajya or 
Bhiksu ( Gaut III. Z ). Asramas have been dealt with in H. of 
Dh. Vol II pp. 416-426, brabmacarya in H. of Dh. VoL U pp 
349-3S2, forest hermit (inpp 919-929 ) and sannyasa in pp. 

2623 vmvvimrbia i sue u a. II 

9. 21 1 quoted b} rrjuarf in iiwv on V. S III. 1 47. 
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?n0-9<r) ( of llio tmmo volutno ), The span of human life is said 
to ho Olio hundred yoiiw or w-intors or autumns from the times 
nf tlio ItRvoda { W(?. VJ. 4, 8; 10, 7, 12. G, 17. 15, 24, 10 in all 
Ihr. 0 Immlrcd \\ inlora ), Vll. 101, C, X. 161. 3 and 4 ( autumns ). 
-A*, no ono could nay liow long one might live it is not to he 
!.!)j)p!vO'l thot each Bingo was of 25 years ; all that is meant is 
that n man may, if lie lives long, pass through the four stages 
The word hrahmRC?rl occur*! in Bg, X. 109. 9 and Tai, S. VI, 
3 10. .■) and hr'ihmacarya in Tai. S. VJ, 3. 10. 5 and Tai, Br, 
in. 10, 11. Jj» Bg. VI, 53. 2 occurs the word ‘ grhapati’ (lord 
of the hou'-o ) moaning the eatno thing as grhastha, Indra is 
raid lo he the friend of munis ( in Bg. Vlll. 17. 14 ) and yatis 
are raid fo have praised Indra ( Bg- VJII G. 18 ), The Katha Up. 
3V. 15 •■aying that the telf of the ilfi/«i (knowing the reality) 
hccf'mo'i ono with the Supremo Self indicates that the reference 
is to a .Stmny.'iBin who iind ronlircd the Snpromo Spirit ThsBr, 
Up IV. 4. 22 c.sying that the Groat Self is the Lord of the 
un!vcr."P, that hr.'lhmanas seek to know him hy study of the 
Veda, hy jincrificos and gifts, by austorifics (/apes) and by 
farting and that, after roaliring that Supremo Self the man 
hocoinc 9 n muni, that cloairing this stage only the wandering 
(a«c« tlc.^r ) leave homo ( lake to that stage ). Hero those engaged 
in lapas are placed i.tan earlier stage than pravrajya. Therefore, 
llio Ch Up II 23. 1, speaking about three branches of Dharma, 
should ho taken as mentioning tho three asraraas and the words 
■ ono who is firmly o.,fahlished in btahnian obtains immortality 
siiould 1)0 tsUon as referring to tho 4lh Asrama. As Poin e 
Tl In n. of Dl,. Vol JI pp.926-9S!lmo.l 
down for forest hermits are tho same as those for 
nanny. 'isin and Ihoro was diiioronco 

mattons only. From Hr. Up H. 4.1 if and IV. 5 2 J (wh«« 
tho word pnwraji^'iun is used) for uduUsvan (mH^ 
follow.s th.st Yajnavalk-ya became a sannyasin ( or parOT J 
immediately after leaving tho Jtermit is 

2‘ h“S m mfi. p"* ^ 

ist “io ( p'boBtbn ) w„ bteur 

via; H oVra Vol U PP. e4-425. 640-41, Vol. V. pp. 10!6-«- 

Tho Blnso of snnnyaoo OT ™ 
hooouso it woo aoomsd to lond to m*oa ^ ^ ,,,1 

r™hTr.r.rtodL.°oX.=apo.».»a.n too on.-.) 
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rfgna of that stage euch as wearing oetee-oolonred garment 
shOTing the head, carrying three staffs and » water jar. They 
are condemned in the MahabhSrata. Santiparva 308. 47 ( or. ed^ 
i aS 47 Oh. ed.) quoted in H. of Dh. Vol. H p. 936 n 3151h and 
above p. 1369 n 2341). Yaj. m. 58 provides that thesannySBin 
gliouia he good to all beings, quiescent, have three dandas and a 
water jar and should enter a village for begging alms. Some 
interpreted the word iridandl as meaning ‘ carrying three stetts , 
while others like Mann SII. 10 and Daksa VII 30 provide that a 
person is called tridandl who observes threefold restraint, viz ot 
speech, mind and body. The sannyasin was so highly esteemed 
that for deciding doubtful points of dharma a single ascetic was 
allowed to do the work of a parisad and declare the proper 
decision (videH, of Dh. Vol. II p. 969) Similarly, great 
emphasis was laid on inviting a Yati at a Sraddha dinner 
(vide H. of Dh. Vol. IV pp. 388, 399). The Brhaj-jataka 
(chapter 15) deals with the question about the horoscopio 
indications for different kinds of ascetics being born on the 
conjunction of four or more powerful planets in the same sign 
of the zodiac in the horoscope and adds that according as Mars, 
Mercury, Jupiter, the Moon, Venus, Saturn, or the Sun is the 
most powerful of the four or more planets in one sign in a 
horoscope, the person whose nativity it is becomes respectively 
an ascetic of the types of Bauddha, 5.jivika,*“* a bhiksu ( t e, 
vedic ascetic ), Vrddha ( a Kapalika ), a caraka, a nirgrantha 
( a Jain ascetic ) or one subsisting on forest produce, fruits, 
roots This shows that long before VarShamihira 

( 6th century A, D ) so many kinds of ascetics flourished or were 
common in India. 

The xama system classified the whole community and was 
addressed to people in the mass ; the Asrama theory addresses 
itself to the individuals in a community and maps out for them 

2624 The ajivilas an ascieot class of taonls They are 

menlionoa in Asola's 7th Pillar Edict (E I. Vol II. pp 270,272) 
Da^ratba, grandson o( Emperor A^fca, made grants of caves to Ajiviha 
monks. Vide C. 1 I. Vol. I. p 181. The fonoder of the order was GoSla, 
once a disciple of Mahavlra, who later left him The Vayuputana (62.285 ) 
refers to them as ■ adharmika Vide • History aod the doctrines of the 
Ajirikas’ bj Prof. A E, Basham (Luzac and Co. 1951). This is an 
czbanstivc work on the Ajhikas 

^ ^ 2625. ymsTvu: 

istunnrcRpn - 1 sretwit ?rat. v riS i a - 

unvnwtu. n qqrsTntW IS.I SWW quotes PrSknt verses on the same 

5nbj«t_ from VanlalakicSrya aod several Aryas la Sanskrit from 
Satyacarja. a predecessor ol Varaba 
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lifiv’ !hos' pho\i1d order Mioir Hvon nnd what proparations are 
re'jnlrod for thn ( ovnral Roaln of human life. Doussen in the 
' nulo-'ophj' (if the Upan5'>inl«' (EnRlish tranriation of 1906, 
p, 397 ) aap® ahout the Xi-rnma theory that ‘ the entire history of 
»rtar>}:lntl d'lp'f not produce much that approaches in grandeur to 
tiiiii thought ’ 

VII The doctrine of Karma and Punnrjanma (transmi- 
rrstion or inelmnp‘'ychoiis ), 

Ti'i 1 ie one of liio most fundamental doctrines of the Hindu 
rystern of religion and philo'ophy and is unique in iteown way, 
p-vlit'ul'irly in its long contimiily and immense early literature, 
it hri'. hf'n dealt with nhove in a soporate and estonsive 


chapter (XXXVpp 1530 fT), It is not, therefore, necessary to 
i.ay nnjlhinit in'’ro licre, 

VJIl. Another important doctrine is that of ahmsS. So 
far as I'm Up'ini"ad>., Malrihlifirata, Dharma^fistras and Puninas 
are concTned the ii’il'jcct of ahttniti has hoon dealt with above in 
pp 041-947 and In Vol, If. p. 10. A few maitors are briefly 
mentioned horo. The words and vyilo occur hundreds of 
tim.'i in the Pgved.i The difforonco comolimoa made is this 
that the word ti tjt’a is very genor.al ( including the five daily 
religious duties laid down in Mann HI. V0)i while Jifaiit iB 
ronrinnd In i-aleinn Vodic Rscrificos Hl.o SomaySga Panini 
mentions the two ropar.aloly (IV. .3. 68) and the Gits li 16 
{ ah-n kralMr.sham yajuali ) also does the samo. Animals were 
offered in some of Ihefo, though not in all. Gradually it came 
to he thought even in tl-.o Pgvoda times that worshipping Agm 
with fuel i-tieks or with an oblation of cooked food or ghee or 
with Veda study or obeisances or with a solemn sacrifice is on 
the samo level and the worshipper is rewarded with swift horses 
( dnshind against enemies ) and with highest glory an no 
trmihlo whoihor divine or duo to men, roaches him ( Bg. 

!5-G ) Some Brilimana to'cts are couched in the same strain, 
Tlio Ait Br. (VI. 9 ) remarks ‘ho who offers a cake performs 
Isacr^fico equal to the offering of ««-fSoial animals^ The 

Si ^ 

i-'-. . fs 'by m™ buS,‘ 

aMcTnWi ^ ^ 3 explains w mtcnit 

fihwffilwnTispTO^)* 
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mation’ obaxaotexistic of CShiistianity and ns a side issue 
lemaiba (onp. 80 ) that 'the ahimsa commandment does not 
arise from a feeling of compassion but from a feeling of keeping 
a person undefiied The learned author ignores several things; 
firstly, not a vrord ie said about purity (sauea) in the 
2627 This is not the place to give a lengthy reply to Dr. Schweitzer's 
remarks. Dr. Schweitzer's compliment to Christ, Christianity and the 
West was criticized by Dr. Radhakrishnan in ‘ Eastern Religion and 
Western thought’ (1939 pp 76-110) and by Shrl D S. Sharma in 
• Renaissance oi Hinduism ’ PP.61E-634. On p. 2 Dr. Schweitzer boldly 
asserts that world and life affirmation unceasingly urges men to serve their 
fellows, society, the nation, mankind and indeed all that lives with their 
utmost will &c One should like to know the Biblical passages where all 
this grand thought is explicitly stated. On p 4 he contradicts himself 
when be says ' Christianity also brought European thought luto relation 
with world and life negation ’ The two great commandments of Jesns are 
first ‘ to love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul ’ and 
the second is ■ thou shalt love thy neighbour as thysel! ' (vide Matthew 22 37 
and 39 and Mark 12. 30-31 ) This is hardly anything line what Schweitzer 
esys about Christianity's world and life affirmation, Hot a word is satd 
here about eien loving all human beings, mnch less loving ' all that lives 
The world has had enough of the world and life affirmation of Christianity 
(or rather of Christian nations or people) Attention is invited to H, of 


Dh Vol II p. ISO, where Westermarok’s remarks in bis * Origin and 
development of the moral ideas '( 1912 ) Vol 1. p. 711 are cited on slavery 
The world knows what during the last font or five hundred years the colonial 
empires of Christian countries like England, France, Holland, Belgium, 
Portugal and Spam did in India, Africa, S. E, Asia, the Congo and 
America. On p. VII of his Preface he appears to contradict himself when 
he disagrees with the view of Schopenhauer and Denssen about Indian 


thought being completely governed by the ideal o£ world and We negation 
and admits the fact that * world and life affirmation is present at the back 
of this thought ( Indian thought ) from the very dawn of its history, and life 
negation and world and life affirmation constjtote its chief charaefenstio 
and determine Us development Both books { Dr. Sweitzer's and Dr. 
Hadbaktisbnan's ) are reviewed in * Hibbert Jonrnai * for 1953 pp 234-241 
byC.W.M. Cell who finds both works disappointing, holds 
that Schweitzer has misunderstood the Hindn ideal of supra-ethical man 
that negation and affirmation have not been properly defined by him, that it 
was only lery late iu Christian history that the West began to work actively 

for improvement of social and economic conditions Soo.aIserv.ee was Tt 

v'a ‘Pfirta-dharma is eocia 

L importance of 

%o.V{or‘ rchCviag distressed beiags For ctamnlp \t- j j 

Itciono^Mug very noble sentiment (15,571 * men would 
happmess in heai ea or in the woid of sLmfi luTrLes W 
bappmeis to distressed mco ■ { w -rff’ --,'' «oth giving 

Vide also nolff;n^p!^o72ofDh’^l?' 
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Chandogya and other passages about ahimsa. Secondly, the 
injunction about not giving pain to any being ( in Chan. Up. ) 
is immediately preceded by the words * having concentrated all 
his senses on the Self That shows that one who knows and 
has come to realize that all is brahma should give no pain to 
others as all those also are brahma and not on the ground of purity 
or defilement. Further, in the MahabhSrata and Smrtis some of 
which at least are not far removed in time from the Upanisads 
both ahimsa and siauca ( purity ) are separately mentioned 
along with other duties ( dharmas ) common to all varnas. 
Gaut. ( 8. 33-34 ) lays down eight qualities of the soul for every 
dvija viz. compassion towards all beings, forbearance, freedom 
from jealousy, freedom from excessive harm ( to himself ), doing 
auspicious acts, absence of abjectness ( or miserliness ), absence 
of discontent ’. The same eight are specified in the Matsya- 
purana 53 8-10, Atrismrti 34-41. Mann V. 46 ( = Visnu Dh. 
S 51. 69 ) provides ‘he who does not desire to cage or kill or 
cause pain to living beings, thus desirous of doing good to all, 
secures highest ( or never ending ) happiness *. Sauca is external 
(of the body) and internal (of the mind). Manu V.106 
expressly says that he who is pure as to money matters is really 
pure and not one who washes himself with sand or water. Vide 
above pp. 1431-33 notes 3331 and 3333. It is worthy of note 
that the Santiparve ( chapter 163. 4-5 - Or. ^ 156. - ) 
contains an apotheosis of Satya as the ancient Dharma and 
brahrrmr. itself and then in verses 7-9 Satya is J ^ 

in thirteen aspects such as fySpa( renunciation of 
pleasures), samata ( being the same to aU ), 

senses), ksamofforbearance), Ari (being ashamed to boast of 
one’s good deeds), anasTafi ( absence of jealonsy ), 

( compassion ) and so on, ahimsa being the 13th aspect of Sa y . 

It was only in Jainism that thoroughgoing aWmsS was 
him honour or treating him. 

TV The three paths, viz. KarmamSrga, Bhaktimaiga and 

IX. The toee patns. pp 

the fruit thereof is worship of God. 
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X Adhikara-bheda 

Ifc was recognised in India &ojn very early times that in 
the matter of religions worship and philosophical doctrines, 
there are diSerent grades among human beings. All are not 
competent to grasp and act upon abstruse metaphysical 
doctrines or to follow higher forms of worship This has been 
brought out in several places before. Vide above p. 973 note 
1593 and p. 1462. Abstruse metaphysical doctrines are likely to 
be misunderstood and therefore we find that there is an effort to 
keep such doctrines secret and frequent warnings are given in 
the TJpanisads not to impart the knowledge of brahmmi to all and 
sundry and to keep it secret. Vide 1071-72 and Chan. Up. 
III. 11. 5 set out above on p. 1460, Sv. Up. VT. 22, Katha Up. 
in. 17, Br. Up. HI. 2. 13 (Yajnavalkya and ArtabhSga did not 
discuss 6i oil man among people ). The word Upanisad came to 
mean ' secret doctrine * ( vide Tai. Up. H, 9 and HI. 10 ). This 
tendency to keep abstruse doctrines secret obtained in other 
nations in antiquity (vide St. Mark 4. 11, 34-35). The 
Hathayogapradlpika*** has similar provisions ( vide p. 1460 
above). Many modern writers condemn people that engage in 
image worship. The reasons advanced for image worship by Indian 
works are given in note 1593 p. 973 above. The worshipper 
of an image of Gane^a or Kail casts the image in water ( a 
river, sea &c.) after a day or more (when the period of 
the festival is over). So it is not as if he worshipped the 
wooden or earthen object but he has an emotional idea for 
the time being that God is enthroned in that object. 
These common people, if questioned, will say ^God is 
^erywhere, in you, in me and in the wooden image’. The 
Nrsimhapurana 62. 5 ( quoted by Apararka p. 140 on Yaj. 1. 101 ) 
says that sages declare that the worship of Hari ( God Visnu ) 
may be performed in six ways, viz in water, in fire, in one’s 
the sun’s orb, on an altar or in an image. «« 
^e Visnudharmottarapurana appears to have been conscious 
that image wor ship came later in Kali age and was not prevalent 

jiOT fSruvf g vjnflisi ii i. n 
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in former ages ( III, chap, 93. 5-7 ana an ^ 'P’ 

.w in ,..„d Enrop«. Otnrnb.. Ih. ii„1,T”Mi” 
OT the images or pictures of certain saints worshimied W 
^istian people that addressed prayers to the imagrof the 
Madonna or the pictures of saints for fnlMment of their desires 
Tnerafore. he thinks that it would not be wrong for him to say 
that the rehg on of many Christians in Europe is image 
worship. The several darsanas ( except that of Carvaka ) were 
looked upon generally as approximations to troth. There was no 
quoshon of all of them being false and one alone as containing 
the truth. ® 


( XI ) Vast Sanskrit literature. 

India produced a vast amount of Sanskrit literature of 
a most varied character for at least three thousand years. There 
is no country in the world that can exhibit continuous creation 
of several departments of literature for such a long period. 
Sanskrit literature penetrated to countries like Tibet, China, 
Java and others. Its literature induenoed the Moslem world and 
European world by means of the decimal place value aystetn, 
its fable literature and svatem of Vedanta. Vide Winternitz’s 
' Some problems of Indian Literature ’ ( the Eeadership Leetuies 
in Calcutta University ) pp. 59-81 for a brief but instraotive 
treatment of the influence of Sanskrit Literature in the West. 
Its study by Europeans at the end of the 18th century and in 
the 19th century laid the foundation of several sciences, such cs 
the science of language, of comparative religion, of thought and 
of mythology. There exist several Histories of Sanskrit Litera- 
ture by several scholars such as Weber, Max Muller, Winternitz, 
Keith, M. Krishnamaohariar, which will give an idea to any 
reader of the variety and vastness of Sanskrit literature. 


2630, Vide ' Hinduism and Buddhism ' b; Sir Charles Elliot, Vol, 1. 
Intro, p LXX, where a similar view is expressed by the learned writer who 
relies also on William James ’ • Varieties of religions experience i pp, 
525-S27, Sir Oliver Lodge in ' Man and the Universe ' ( London, 1908 ) 
pp, 246-247) says “ There are plenty of good reasons against idolatry among 
intellecfual and ' chosen ' people bttt this ( God was jealous of idol worship) 
IS not one of them: nor is it to be supposed that the stock of a tree is 
ever really worshipped even when prostrated to. An idol, W Ignorant and 
undeveloped people, is a symbol of something which they are really worship- 
ping under a material form and embodiment, the sensuous presentation 
assists their infantile efforts towards abstract thought as material sacraments 
help people in a higher stage of religions development: but some of these 
helps should be outgrown " 
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India has preserved for itself and for iiie world a vast literature 
in the best part of which the principal theme is to ask men 
never to cease in their efforts to control the senses and to reach 
higher and higher heights of morality and spirituality. H. H. 
Gowen in ‘ A History of Indian Literature ’ ( 1931 ) observes ( on 
p. 8) ‘Indian literature has an intrinsic value which no 
remoteness avails to destroy. B'or saoredness, variety and 
continuity, scarcely any other may compare with it, certainly 
none surpasses it. As for saoredness no other scripture, not 
even our Bible, may compete with the Veda in its continuity or 
in the matter of general acceptance ’. He dilates also on the 
variety and remarkable continuity of Indian literature. Classical 
Sanskrit first blossoned at least before 500 B. C. Panini names at 
least ten predecessors and his sutras IV. 3. 87 and 88 clearly 
indicate that before his time there was coneiderable non-vedic 
secular literature. 

ZII. Toga : Yoga has been treated of above ( pp. 1385- 
1463 ). In the whole world there esists hardly any well thought 
out and comprehensive system of psychical and moral discipline 
like Yoga. Meroea Eiiade observes ( on p, 359 ) in ’ Yoga, 
Immortality and Freedom’ (tr. by Willard B. Trask, 1958) 
' Yoga constitutes a characteristic dimension of the Indian mind, 
is marked fay reaction against metaphysical speculations and 
the excesses of a fossilized ritualism ’. Western minds having 
experienced a surfeit of economic prosperity, but worried by the 
tensions and crises of these times are turning more and more to 
Yoga and to Indian philosophy such as the Vedanta. In recent 
years numerous books are being published that deal with 
‘ perennial philosophy ’, Yoga ( including Tibetan Yoga ), 
meditation, concentration, mystical experience &o. Many of 
these books are written by honest people after reading a good 
deal of literature on these subjects but they are wanting in any 
personal yogio or mystic experience. There are some books that 
are written by persoas who want to take advantage of the popular 
craze for Yoga and similar mystical practices for the sake of wealth 
andfame. In' Vedantafor the Western World’ edited by Christopher 
Isherwood (Allen and Unwin, London, 1948) the famous writer 
Mr. Aldous Huxley soun^ a note oLwarning against the plethora 
of books on mysticism and Yoga in the market ( p 376 ). 

XIIL Philosophy : 

The central point of 
ChSndogyopanisadVI.l, 


much of our philosophy is contained in 
where Uddalaka inquires of his conceited 
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son Svetaketu “Have you asked for that instruction by wbiohone 

be perceived, by which one knows what cannot be known;- and 
hen Svetaketu asked for that instruction. TJddalaka expounds 
to him ( in VI. 1-16 ) the subject at length and winds up with 
the words 'taUvam-asi' (thou art that Self). An inquirer 
into philosophy will find in the various branches of Indian 
philosophy a vast mass of material, hardly surpassed by any 
other ancient country in the world. The word for philosophy is 
dariarm and there is a famous work called ' Sarvadartansangraha ' 
in which fifteen different points of view apart from admiia 
Vedanta are summarised. The principal orthodox dartanas are 
six— Sankhya, Yoga, Nyaya, VaiSesika, Purvamlmamsa and 
Httaramimamsa ( or V edanta ), which have been treated above 
and their relation to and influence on Dharraadastra has been 
dwelt upon. The chief marks of Indian philosophy srs 
that it concentrates on the spiritual, that philosophy has to be 
lived and not merely discussed, that it seeks the Beality 
that for real philosophy great moral preparation is UBoessary, 
that reason has to be extensively used in arriving at the truth, 
that tradition and authority have to be accepted and not 
neglected. Almost all dardanas ( except that of Oarvaka ) are 
concerned with Liberation ( variously called Moksa, Xaivalya, 
Nirvana, Amrtatva, Nihdreyasa, Apavarga) and all (except 
Oarvaka ) are agreed on the doctrine of Karma and Punarjanma. 

It is not necessary to say more on Indian Philosophy in this 
Chapter. 


XlV. Arts. Architecture, Sculpture, Painting t 
Though the present author has travelled throughout India 
for over fifty years and seen most of the famous places rich lu 
ancient architecture, sculpture and painting, he lays no claim 
to being a connoisseur in these matters and cannot give his own 
valuation of these relics of ancient Indian Art. The number 
of works on these is legion. A mere bibliography would not be 
of much use to the reader. Therefore, he will content himself 
with mentioning a few works on each of the above branches 
which he has read wholly or partly or which he consulted. 

Among the most remarkable ancient monuments of India 
are the stupa at Sanchl, the paintings in the AjantS caves, the 
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Kailasa temple at Ellora, 


and file Konaika'«‘ temple “ 


Orissa. 

Some of the Puranaa contain information on tbe abo’re 
topics. The Matsyapurana {chap. 252.2-4) 2" 

pounders of VastutSstra ( arohitaotuie ) bu^ ’ 

Vasistha, Visvakarman, Maya, Narada, Nagnajit, Yisaaksa, 
Puiandara, Brahma, KumSia, NandSta, Saunaka, Garga, 
Vasudeva, Anituddha, and Brhaspati. Cihapters 253-257 

deal "witli tlie construction of mansionB and bouses, cnap, 
258-263 with images of several deities The Vayupurana {8. 108 ff.) 
describes the founding of a capital Agnipuiana, chapters 42, 
104-106 deal with the building of mansions, houses and laying 
out cities. The Visnudhannottara ( third section ) is called 
alrasiUTa heoause dancing is held to ho the primary art and 

painting rests on it. It is further said that painting is the best 
of arts ( III. 33. 38 ) and the foremost of auspicious things in a 
house, that the rules that apply to painting are applicable 
to the making of images of metals, stone and wood (111. 43.31-32). 


Chapters 36-43 deal with painting, chapters 44-85 with the 
making of images of gods and goddesses and housebuilding is 
dilated upon in chap, 86 ffi The Brhat-samhita ( ed. by M. M. 
Sudbakar Dvivedi, 1895 ) of VarShamihira ( 500-550 A.D. ) deals 
with palaces, mansions and houses of king, crown prince 
and others ; in chap. 52 (123 verses) with temples of several gods, 
in chap. 53 { 31 verses ) with images of gods, in chap. 57 
( Kama, Visnu, BrahmS, Indra, Sira, Buddha, Jina, the Sun, 


2631* For KonSrla, vide H. of Dh Vol IV of 769» Modern Review 
( Calcntta } for 1945 pp 67'-72 wxtb seven lUnstrations by Mr Pranakinsbna 
Samal and * A time i& ladta * by Boss Smith pp, 198-201 on * Konarka, its 
mUbusas and several expUfitions about them * The tower of the temple of 
the San 24 miles to the N W of Pari is ISO feet in height* (he Mandapa fa 
front ts 140 feet faigb. In * Onssan Sculpture and Architecture ' by 
O, C Ganguly and A Goswauii (1956, Calcutta ) out of 41 plates, plates 
21-41 relate to the Sun temple of Konarka For Sancbl, three big volumes with 
numerous plates hav e been published by the Govt, of India, the editors bein 
Sir John Marshal}, A, Foncherand N, Majumdar. 

2632. Vide the present author's * History of Sanskrit Poetics * ( 1961 ) 
pp. 66-72 for an account of the Vlsnodbarmotfara and its date (575-650 
A. D. )* Dr, Miss Stella Kcamnsch has translated into English the 
chapters of the Visncdbsrmottara bearing 00 painting and sculpture { CaJ. 
130,1928). Variha-oihira menttoos several authors such as Garga and 
Manu on palaces (55,31), Xagnaj'il <37,4) and Vasistha (57 S) on 
Images, 
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Linga, Mother OoddeBsee, Yama ), with images or statues of five 
kinds of men ( chap. 68 verse 30 ) called Hamsa, SaSa, Bucaka, 
Bhadra and Malavya and their hodily features, 

There are several other works like the Yuktifcalpataru of 
Bhoja ( Calcutta ed. of 1917 ), the Abhilasitarthaointamani ( also 
called Manasollasa of king Sometvara, Silparatna ( T, B S ), 

Mayamata ( T. S. S, ) on these subjects. 


Paintings — The only famous ancient paintings are those in 
the caves of Ajanta, in the Bagh caves in the former Q-walior State 
and those in the caves at Sigiriy a in Ceylon. For reasons of 
space it is not possible to quote the enthusiastic appreciations 
of Western writers on ancient Indian Art, particularly paintings 
and sculpture. The author would quote a few passages from 
Eeue Groussat’s*”* works: ‘ India has given a mighty art or a 
complete Aesthetic equal in originality and power to the Greek 
and Chinese, It is marked by its naturalism in depleting 
animals’. The same writer says about Aj'anta’s immortsl 
paintings ‘ they count among the most moving that have ever 
come within human vision * In civilizations of the East ’ ( tr. 
by Mrs.O. A. Phillips, London, 1932 with 249 illustrations) the 
same author (after citing paintings of the Jstakas of self- 
sacrifice) remarks ‘these are hut a few examples, the most 
poetic, tender and moving thatconld be imagined. Bo better 
example could be found of that purely Indian sentiment of 
universal brotherhood, that fervour of humanitarianiem which 
extends even to animals and plants’ ( p 79 ). For Ajanta, there 
is a fine edition by Dr. G. Yazdani, the text in two parts { 1930 
and 1933 ) and there are besides many coloured and monochrome 
plates with an Introduction by Lawrence Binyon. There is aim 
another small work prepared for the use of Lord Beading on Ms 
visit to Ajanta in 1924 in which Dr, Yazdani gives ten colour 
plates and one monochrome plate { of a buU fight ) with not^ss on 
some of the scenes in several caves and appreciations by 
Binyon Bothenstein, Solomon and others. Another good bock 

- 1 --™-" 

atfDOt Ajanta. 
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A third book on Ajanta is in Marathi wrlttsn and published in 
1929 by Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, Chief of Aundh State, with 
half-tone and coloured illustrations. Percy Brown on ‘ Indian 
Painting’ deals with Buddhist, Hindu and Mahomedan 
Painting and covers a long period from 6th century A. D to 
i9th Century A D. Ha gives two illustrations of Sigiriya 
paintings opposite pp. 33, 69, which are remarkably similar to 
some paintings in oaves 16 and 17 at .&]anta. In Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy's ‘History of Indian and Indonesian Art’ illustra- 
tions No. 183 and No. 184 are respectively from Bagh and 
Sigiriya. 


Many modern works deal with all three viz. architecture 
sculpture and painting or with two of them or with one only 
Some important works are mentioned here : 


4. 


5. 


6 . 


7. 


10 . 


11 . 


E. B. Ha veil’s ‘ Indian Sculpture and Painting ’ (London, 
1908 ) with 45 plates for sculpture and 8 for painting*. 
V. A. Smith’s ‘History of Fine Art in India and 
Ceylon' with 38 illustrations (including some of 
Moslem Art ), Orford, 1911, 

A. Fouoher’s ‘ Beginnings of Buddhist Art ’ ( 1917 1 
with plates. ' '' 

Ananda K. Coomarswamy’s ‘History of Indian and 
Indonesian Art’ (1927 }, with 400 illustrations on 128 
plates. 

* Pant Pratinidhi, Chief of Aundh 

with 89 half-tone illustrations, published by D. B. 
&iid Son6| Sombay. 

James Fergusson’s ‘History of Indian and Eastern 
Architectoe , volumes I and H, London, 1910. 

T. ^Pjnath Eao’s ‘ Elements of Hindu Iconography ’ 
L I and II ( Madras, 1914, 1916 ). ^ 


Vol: 


Dr. Stella Kramrisch on ‘ The Art of India ’ ( soulnft.ra 

Phaidon Press 19 '54.’ 

with 156 plates and 7 coloured plates ’ 

Rene Grousset’s ‘ The civilizations of the East ’ Vol IT 
( on India ) with 249 illustrations. ' ^ 

^MIdL^^'’' in three volumes 
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12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 


Ananda K. Coomarawamy’s ‘ Elements of Buddhist 
Iconography ’ (Harvard Un. Cambridge, TJ. S. A., 1935); 
also his ‘ Dance of Siva ' ( frontispiece of NatarSia in 
cosmic dance }, Foreword by Bomain Bolland, 27 plates, 
(1924) 

' Indian Architecture * (Buddhist and Hindu), publiahed 
by D. B. Taraporevala and Sons, Bombay, with 118 
illustrations. 

Benjamin Eowland’s ‘The Art and Architecture of 
India’ (Buddhist, Hindu, Jain), Penguin Books, 
1956; remarks that some sculptures are worthy of being 
placed in world culture and the Art presents synthesis 
of beautiful forms and deep spiritual expression. 
Heinrich Zimmer's “ Myths and Symbols of Indian Art 
and Civilization’ posthumously published by J . Campbell, 
70 plates from 2nd century B. C. to 19th century A. D. 
■ Immortal India ’ by Alfred Nawrath, translated from 
German, published by D. B. Taraporewala and Sons, 
Bombay, with 12 coloured and 106 photographic repro- 


ductions, 1936. 

H. Goetz’s 'Five thousand years of Indian Art 
Bombay, 1959; 72 plates (many coloured ones) and 
two maps ; D. B Taraporewala and Sons, Bombay. 

Sir John Marshall’s ‘ Buddhist Art of Gandhara ’ Vol. 

I, Memoir of Archaeological Department of Pakistan, 
1960, (111 Plates) and his work in three volumes on 
‘Taxila’ Cambridge Un. Press 1951 for 

and his • Guide to Taxila’ ( 4th ed. of 1960 ) for touriets 


and general readers. 

South Indian Architecture and Sculpture has some 
rities of its own. Some works thereon may 
viz ‘Dravidian Architecture by G. J. Dubreuil t 
• Mahabalipuram ’ by C. Sivara^amurty (Depk of Arohaeol 
7full page plates, ‘ SS J 

Ganguly and ed. by A. Goswami, 46 plates ( 19o7 ). 

Besides, on musi° ^ Tml )'ly 1 H FcSruS 
‘ Music of Hindustan (Oxford 191 ' , t London, 

A^in Danielou’s ‘Horthern Indian music vol. land l 
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and AeatheUcs’ ( Poona, 1951 ). But the present author 
unfortunately knows little about music. 

Indian architectonic and iconographic symbolism spread to 
Java, Ball and other parts of Indonesia and many works have 
been written on this subject such as ‘ Baiabudor ’ ( Java ) by 
Paul Mus, G. Gorer’s ‘ Bali and Angkor ’, ‘ Towards Angkor ’ 
by Quaritch Wales (with a full Bibliography at end), W. P. 
Stutterheim’s 'Indian influences in Balinese Art’ (London, 
1935 ). 

A few more characteristics could have been mentioned ; the 
present writer desists from adding them since the list is already 
a long one. It is not claimed that no other culture had or has 
these characteristics What is claimed is that there is no other 
single culture in the world where all these can he found now or 
existed in the past and that some of these characteristics such 
as the noble Vedanta concept of man,' lower animals and even 
inanimate things being one in Essence, the great tolerance 
throughout the ages for differing religious and philosophical 
views, the emphasis on satna and ahtinsa are unique and not 
found elsewhere. 


n n. 50S 



CHAPTER XXXVII 


Future Trends 


the thrill ^ *“ 1^27 the civil government of 

the three large provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa came under 
British rule from 1765, From 1818 when the last Peshwa 
Baprao II was defeated and became a pensioner, the British 
were in control over the whole of India except Punjab, which 
was subdued in 1845. The British left India in 1947. There- 
fore, they ware rulers over a large part of India for 180 years, 
over the whole of it except Punjab for about 130 years and over 
Punjab just about 100 years. The impact of British occupation 
during these periods on Hindu society was tremendous in all 


spheres, physical, mental and moral. The changes effected 
during these years of British rule were of such magnitude that 
they far exceeded the changes that occurred in hundreds of years 
before the coming of the British With the advent of British 
rule came a new system of Government on an all India basis, 
establiehment of courts of justice on Western patterns, laws 
that applied to all Indians without distinction, modern indivi- 
dualistic liberty, Western pattern of living at least in towns 
and cities, an educational system placing all Indians on the 
same level, newspapers, better means of transport, study of 
modern science, English literature and arts &c. 


The present author has no intention of writing anything 
on the all round changes that have taken place in India under 
British rule. All that he proposes to do in this chapter is to indicate 
briefly the effects that are likely to be produced on Hindu 
society, its ancient ideals and values in the near future, on 
account of science and modern ideas, the Constitution framed 
for Indian democracy, the idea of a secular State, socialistic 
pattern of society, economical planning, legislation, growth of 
population and means to check it. 

But before he deals with the above subjects, it is necessary 
to give a rapid review of the state of things before Independence 
was achieved. Lord Bipon as Viceroy of India in 1882 started 
a scheme of local self-government by means of municipal 
corporations in the cities and district and local Boards in the 
rural areas. Thus after about 120 years from 1765 when British 
rule was first established in a large part of India, the British 
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thought fit to associate the conquered people in managing some 
of their own { unimportant and petty ) affairs Colonialism on 
the part of the British had reached its peak by that time. The 
British imported raw materials like cotton from India, processed 
them in Manchester and exported the manufactured products 
back to India’s immense market. At the instance of British 
manufacturers laws ware passed in Britain forbidding the 
import of Indian silk and cotton goods. India was drained of 
wealth by that policy for over a hundred years and India became 
one of the poorest countries in the world Dadabhai Naoroji in 
his ' Poverty and un-British rule in India ’ ( London, 1901, 675 
pages ) demonstrated this very ably. The main elements of the 
colonial rule of Britain were these, complete political subjection 
existed, the main economic activity was in the hands of 
foreigners, it was foreign capital that was employed m India 
and substantial dividends or interest on the capital were 
guaranteed in some oases like the Railways by the British 
rulers of India payable from the taxes imposed on Indian 
people, the control of large enterprises was in foreign hands and 
directed towards securing foreign interests, the land and people 
were used as instruments of the purposes of Britain. India 
got peace and political unity at the cost of enormous poverty 
and distress and many of the economic problems that beset 
present day India have to be traced back to the disastrous 
colonial policies of Britain. 


The army of the Government of India was for over a 
century entirely officered by the British. There were in the 
20th century about 7000 officers (lieutenants, captains, majors 
colonels ) among whom not one Indian held the King’s commission 
till after^ the first world war. Then a few were sent every year 
for training to England The examination for entry in the 
Indian civil-«^5 Service (the ’Steel frame’ of t^ Indian 

2635. A vQiUoovM.jibemlbe author's yomh that an J C~s 

tbm«.,hronwcb scorn as«e- p» 275-7/ of Mho 

(l-orCon. ISS, 1 p 102 lor rnpro^ci ' 
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administration, as one great British Prime Minister was pleased 
^ call It ) was held in England { in spite of a Resolution of the 
House of Commons fcliafc fche examination for appointment to tlio 
Indian Civil Servics in 1893 should be held simultaneously in 
India and England ). Only a few Indians in the last quarter of 
the 19th century could go to England and qualify for entry in 
that heaven-horn service. District officers such as Collectors, 
District Judges, Police Superintendents, Medical officers (of the 
Indian Medical Service ) were almost all British. Almost all 
Professors in colleges and the head masters of even some 
secondary schools ware Englishmen. All the books to be used 
in schools were prescribed by the Head of the Department of 
Public Instruction in the several provinces, all of whom were 
Westerners. Evan primary education was being given only to 
a small fraction of the children of school-going age, even in 
1947 when the British left. The elements of colonial rule by 
Britain and the policies pursued by the British rulers are 
emphasized here solely as warnings to present warring elements 
in our country that if they pursue their quarrels to bitter 
ends the nation may again be plunged into a miserable state by 
invasions from powerful and hostile neighbours. 


Morley ( who was Secretary of Stats for India and who was 
believed by many Indians to be a man of liberal or even radical 
views } introduced separate communal electorates for Moslems 
in tbe reforms of 1909 and he was firmly of opinion that a 
Parliamentary system in India should not be established in tbe 
foreseeable^*^® future It is unnecessary to refer in detail to 
Montagu’s famous speech in 1917, characterizing the Indian 
Government as too wooden, too antediluvian for modern times, 
to his statement ( the reverse of Morley’s views ) that ‘ the policy 
of the British Government is the gradual development of self- 
governing institutions with a view to the progressive realiza- 


2636. Virfe the volume of ■' Indian Speeches ” by Viseonnt Morley 
( p. 92 ) where he says " It my existence, either officially or corporeally, 
were prolonged twenty times longer than either of them is lihely to be, .a 
Parliamentary system in India is not at all the goal to which I would for 
one moment aspire i’ Even so late as 1941 Sir G Schuster In " India and 
Democracy "(MacMillan. 1941) strongly expressed the view that rarl.a- 
mentary democracy of the Westminster pattern would not suit India ana 
that Indians would have to work out a system ot Ihe.r own. ""j 

even indicate bow. while the British ruled India, a doraocralie system 
be evolved by Indians and in how many years. 
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tion of responsible Government in India as an integral ^ 

rSsn«pire.’ tbe faitoe of Dgaroby introduo^by 
Montagu, tbe Eowlatt Acts, unrest in Punjab, General Dyers 
nroolamation declaring any assembly of four m more persons as 
unlawful, his shooting of men. women and children assembled 
in JaUianwallah Bagh for a meeting in defiance of the procla- 
mation, when, even according to Government statistics, 300 
people were killed and 1200 injured. Dyer’s compulso^ retire- 
ment and the presentation of a purse of thirty thousand pounds 
to him by his British admirers for saving the British Empire 
( as they then thought ). 


The introduction of education through English was espoused 
by Lord Macaulay in his ‘Minute on Indian Education*. 
Why he insisted on the education of Indians through English 
is stated in the Minute as follows : ‘ We must at present do our 
best to form a class who may be interpreters between us and the 
millions whom we govern, a class of persons Indian in blood 
and colour, but English in taste, in opinion, in morale and 
intellect English education caused great wastage of effort 
in learning all subjects (including even Sanskrit) through 
English and led to a disproportionate pursuit of literary studies 
and neglect of scientific and technological subjects and created 
a wide gulf between the educated and the uneducated masses; 
it glorified Western culture and did not help Indians to study 
and appreciate their own culture Educated Indians, particularly 
in the earlier period of English education in India, came to 
entertain an exaggerated respect for Western institutions and 
unduly disparaged their own social and religious systems. 


The British Government’s interest in Indian education 
( particularly higher education ) was lukewarm. Three Univer- 
sities ( of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras } were first established 
in 1857 for the whole of India, hut they were merely examining 
bodies. In the whole of the Bombay Presidency there was no 
Science Institute entirely maintained by Gtovernment till about 


2637 Vide 'Speeches by Lord Macaulay’ «ith Minute on Indian 
EdUMlion, edited bj G M Young ( Oxford Un, Press 1952 ). The minute 
isonpp 341-361 On p. 349 he males the folloiving statement 'I have 
conicrscd both here and at home mih men distinguished by their 
pto'.eicet) in the Eastern tongues 1 have never found one anton^ them 
tiho CO lid ifci.i lhaf a single shelf of a good European Library vas worth 
the %-hole iialive hUratiirc of India and Arabia' Vide p 359 of the 
absic ,\orl tor the above oft-quoted passage 
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1930. An Indian could pass the M. A, examination in Philo- 
sophy without knowing anything about ancient Indian 
philosophy till only a few years ago. However, English 
education by Government and missionaries produced a result 
exactly opposite of what was expected by them. The missiona- 
ries miserably failed in securing the Indians ( except a few 
among the lower castes and mhiMsi's ) for Christ and Government 
found that reading the classics of English literature and works 
of men like Burke, Spenoer, Mill and others created among the 
educated emotions of nationalism and discontent with their own 
abject political status. Political agitation daily increased. 
Lokamauya Tilak was called ‘ the father of Indian unrest ' by 
an English writer. He passed away in 1920, But his mantle 
fall on Mahatma Gandhi, who while agitating for political 
power and eventual freedom, adopted the technique of 
satySgraha. 


It is not necessary to go into the freedom struggle from 
1919 to 19 17 which culminated in the British leaving India but 
after dividing it into Pakistan and the present India The 
partition of India into two parts based on merely communal 
considerations let loose the moat hideous conflicts, maseacres 
and flights of millions of refugees which India had ever witnMS- 
ed during its long history. The giving up of a large eropiie 
with mutual consent and without war or bloodshed is a “uiows 
and unparalleled event in the whole hietory of the world, m 
message of the King of Great Britain read by Lord Mountbatten 
as Viceroy to the members of the Constituent Assemb 7 ^ 
nobly and graciously worded “With this transfer of power W 
conSnrcomes the fulfilment of a great democratio ideal to 
which the British and Indian people alike are firnily 
T>r Raiandra Prasad’s reply to the message of the King 

n.bi. '.a *». 3..,™, • ™» 7 -S: 

nxent is in no small measure due to our 

it is also the result of world forces and events, “’’d \B®t, the 

not least, it is the consummation and .. ( v,da 

traditions and dempcratic ideals o^ the Brit^ b 

• Transfer of power m India by Shri Y. f. iuen 
by Orient Longmans, 1957, p. 41& A 

The Indian Ind ependence was passed by 

‘ Transfer xti 

Ltroclions signeC by b.m on 3-7-4? I PP. 1-9 )• 
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Parliament and Hoyal assent -was given on ISth July 1947. ^ A 
Constituent Assembly had been set up by the cabinet mission 
(of three cabinet ministers, Pethick Lawrence, Secretary of 
State for India, Stafford Cripps and A. V. Alexander ) and it held 
its first meeting in December 1346. It re-assembled in August 
1947 as a sovereign body to frame a constitution for free India. 
Its work went on for over two years and the constitution con- 
sisting of 335 Articles and nine Schedules came into force on 
26th January 1950 ( except 15 Articles that came into force at 
once ) ; vide Art. 394. 


The Preamble to the Constitution of India declares that 
India is a sovereign democratic Bepublic The extent of the 
Indian Republic even at present is vast. It was hardly ever 
under one Government, except possibly under Asoka. In 
ancient times India had some ganarSjyas or sangharajyas 
( oligarchic states, or republics as Jayaswal and some others 
prefer to call them ). This question of the existence of oligar- 
chies ( or republics ) in ancient India has been discussed at some 
length by the present author in Vol. IE pp. 87-96 of the H. of 
Dh. He still adheres to the views there expressed. The Buddhist 
monks had a procedure for regulating the meetings of their 
sahgha ( as set out in the Mahavagga IX. 3 in SBE Vol. XVII 
p. 264ffandinCuliavaggaIV 9, SBE Vol XX pp. 24-27 and 
pp. 53 fif ) and Jayaswal conjectures that the same procedure was 
followed in oligarchies ( or republics ). 


There are substantial achievements to the credit of present 
India and its leaders during the last 14 years after Independence, 
borne of them may be very succinctly stated here : ( 1 ) The 
comprehensive democratic constitution 
gu ranteeing freedom of speech and worship, freedom of the 

SfoTB ot minorities, equality of all 

independent 

f’ of untouchabfiity ( Art. 17 ), ( 3 ) poli- 

Ucal integration of India without any violence, as the five 

population, 

stnitivo couvctiiGiicfi ^ \ i. ■» .« ^ ^ saniini- 

emence, ( 5 ) holding two elections on the basis of 
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adult suffrage, viz, every person (male or female) who is a 
citizen of India, is twenty-one years of age and not disqualified 
under the constitution or any other law, has a right to be 
registered as a voter at elections to the House of the people and 
to the Legislative Assemblies of States (Art 326); (6) 
Socialistic pattern of society as the goal ( Art. 38, 39 ), ( 7 ) Two 
five year plans have been carried out and a third Five Year Plan 
has been set on foot ( under Schedule VII, list HI, item 20 ). The 
creation of a democratic republic was something that India had 
not been acquainted with for at least twelve centuries ( even if 
garni ajyas were held to be republics and not merely 
obligarchies ). From Bgr'^edio times there was a hereditary 
monarohioal form of rule. Vide Tig. VII. 33.3 and 5, VII. 83. 7-8, 
where the battle of ten kings { data rajanah ) with kmg Sudas is 
mentioned; vide also the story of DevSpi and Santanu in Tig. X, 
98 expanded in Hirukta U. 10-12. 


Some criticism may be offered against the Constitution. In 
the first place, it is extremely bulky and goes into too m,T.ny 
details and is a hotchpotch of provisions from several sources. 
Some provisions are derived from England, the^ directive 
principles of State policy are derived from the constitutions of 
Ireland and other oountries of Europe, some are borrowed from 
the Government of India Act of 1935. Several of these need not 
have been put in a Constitution but should have been left to 
ordinary legislation. In spite of such a lengthy constitution fcero 
are many omissions. Nothing is expressly said about polmoni 
parties, about industrial corporations, about relation of religions 
and the State. The Constitution makes a complete break with our 
traditional ideas. Dharmasutras and Smrtis hegin with ^ 
dharmaa ( duties ) of the people ( varnas and Stramas ). Pujo 
Minister Pandit Nehru himself says Tu of 

Lectures on ‘India to-day and to-morrow ( 1959 ) p. 
us now talk of and demand rights 

teaching of the old dharma was about f 

Rights follow duties discharged.’ Unfortunately th 
finds no place in the Constitution 

One fact of the greatest importance ^ 
accession of the mas ses to power, not only politioa hj^ 

^7 b. ^vi^ea had no votes in 
O,eo aow in Sw.ueMand women h^e = 

perspective ' hy George SoloveytcMk fl9S4 ). 
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Booial, economical, intellectual and moral. The Constitution 
engenders a feeling among common people that they have rights 
and no obligations whatever and that the masses have the right 
to impose their will and to give the force of law and justice to 
their own ideas and norms formed in their own cottages and 
tea shops. 

The Constitution of India has no chapter on the duties of 
the people to the country or to the people as a whole. Art 19 
confers the right to seven freedoms, one of which (o) is to form 
associations or unions and sub-article { 4 ) enables the State to 
make laws imposing, in the interest of public order or moi ality, 
reasonable restriotions. The framers of the Constitution forgot 
to include what Britain had, provided long before in 17 and 18 
Geo 5, Chapter 32, Article 1, part of which runs ‘ any strike is 
illegal if it is designed or calculated to coerce the Government 
directly or by inflicting hardship on the community The eyes 
of some of the framers of this constitution were opened by the 
strike of Government servants in the Eailways, Posts and 
Telegraphs by which, if it had continued for oven a fortnight, 
crores of people would have had to submit to incalculable hard- 
ships and the action of the strikers in essential services would 
have bean like a rebellion by some lakhs of people against over 
forty crores of people. The right to strike by workers tacitly 
given in the constitution is in imitation of similar rights 
enjoyed in industrial countries like Britain only for the last few 
decades and the framers should have restricted the right to 
strikes between private employers and employees as an experiment 
in the first instance 


^ amendments. 

ZtT A » amendments, while in the 

22 amendments during a period 
ks- than A amendment was made within 

into forL" Tr/f ; Constitution came 

into force. It affected about a dosen Articles, among which tbero 

15. 19, 31 One fails to understand the meaning of the 

litoit” ■ra?*”’”.”’' '““’““''“WsdwllUa.ye.tana 
nualf. The amendment made In Article 91 

prdp.«y. i, , 
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and smacks of spoliation and arbitrariness. In tbs House of 
the People the quorum is only 50 and if 50 persons are present 
and a majority of them ( say 56 ) decide that a certain amount 
of compensation should be paid for compulsory acquisition of 
several properties of a parson and the compensation is felt to ba 
ridiculously low he has no remedy in a court of law at all. 
Besides, the Welfare State is, if at all, foreshadowed in the 
Directive Principles of State Policy ( Art, 38, 39 etc. ), but these 
principles are not enforceable in a oourt of law and, therefore, 
they are inferior to fundamental rights, the breach of which can 
be examined by the High Court or Supreme Court, which is 
invested with the power of issuing writs. Parliament (Lokasabha) 
has over 500 members and the quorum is 50 and yet this small 
number is not often present and the Speaker has several times to 
reprimand the House of the People on this score. 


Another criticism my be offered as to the inclusion of 
Universities in list H ( of schedule 7, State List, No. 11 _) and 
not in ths oonourrant list. Vocational and technical training of 
labour is in the concurrent list ( Item 25 ). Is not University 
education throughout India of as much importance as the 
training of labour ? Only items 63-66 ( of list I, Union list ) are 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the Central Government. 
There fa hardly any weighty reason (except chance) why 

Blares Hindu University, the Aligarh Muslim University, he 
Delhi University and Santiniketau should be ^ 

exclusive concern of the Central Government and the other 
Universities be not placed even in the concurrent list. 

CM 

Calculla. ISCO 
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in 1950 the population of India waa about 36 croras. This 
sweeping decision to make Hindi the only official language 
instead of helping emotional integration of Indians produced great 
strife An official language is not the only means of emotional 
integration, nor even the chief one. The Govt, should begin with 
the children in the schools, should instil into their minds the 
fundamental cultural Unity of India, and that India has been 
looked upon as one by all foreign invaders, steps should be taken 
to make every Indian feel that he is the inheritor of the vast 
ancient wisdom and spiritual culture of India, that he must 
contribute to the conservation of that culture, and must add to its 
greatness in the future, and free and compulsory education for all 
children up to the age of 14 should have been achieved in ten 
years as foreshadowed in Art 45. 

A plan and programme to instil among all grown-up citizens 
the ideal of national integration must be prepared, insisting on 
our common past, common interests, common future and on 
elements like the wisdom and thought embodied in Sanskrit and 
the regional languages, the tolerance shown by our people 
through the ages. 

The Constitution has also committed several mistakes in 
the allotment of subjects in the 7th Schedule as Union list State 
List and Concurrent list. For example, the production, manu- 
facture, possession, transport, purchase and sale of intoxicatinff 
hquors are put in the State List ( item 8 in List H, State List ) 

This has led to prohibition in some States, but also its absence 


The above discussion is enough to show that the Constitution 

framed after more than two years’ cogitation is unsatisfactory 
in several ways. 

Ours is a democratic Republic. The most famous definition 
of democracy is Lincoln s viz ‘ Government of the people by the 

So Greek cTtvS 't ^ democracy, 

in too Cireeh city States such as Athens all adult ^ 

slaves that outnumbered citizens) could assemble and^could 

directly participate in discussion and the framing of kwa 

definition bocomel^aterld Therefore one part of Lincoln’s 

.to. ..m. ™n fo.™ 
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was the prevailing form the ruler came to be so by succession or 
by conquest i. e, by breaking heads. Now, under democracy, the 
ruler or rulers are chosen by the mere counting of heads. As 
observed by Dr. Badhakrishnan in ‘ Kalkin or the future of 
civilization ’ ( 4th ed. of 1956 ) ‘ Democracy in actual working 
rarely permits a country to be governed by its ablest. 
The opinions of the ruass prevail over those of the thinking 
few. We must strive for some batter way for conducting human 
affairs than the lottery of the ballot-box’ ( pp. 20-22 ). Eene 
Guenon in ‘ Crisis of the modern world ’ ( translated by Arthur 
Osborne, London, 1932 ) remarks ‘ the law is supposed to be 
made by the opinion of the majority, but what is overlooked is 
that this opinion is something that can very easily be guided or 
modified i. e, opinion can be manufactured. The majority on 
whatever question it may be called on to give its opinion is 
always composed of the incompetent, whoso number is vastly 
greater than that of the men who can give an opinion based on 
a full knowledge of the subject ' ( p. 108 ). 


These words of Rend Guenon refer to conditions in 
European countries in moat of which there has been almost cent 
per cent literacy for some decades. Parliamentary democracy 
aasumos tbafe votara underatand the policies and programmsa of 
different parties and oast their votes accordingly. It presupposes 

some education, intelligence, respect for the rule oflaw, tolerance, 

a sense of brotherhood for at least one’s countrymen, and a more 
or less homogeneous society. But when, as in India at presen , 
the vast majority of voters are illiterate, the state of tliinp 
becomes far worse. We can and must tolerate democracy in 
India as a first step towards better days, though at present it M a 

mere shell and is ridiculed by some unsympathetic foreigners. 

The census of 1961 discloses that literacy which was only 
percent in 1951 is 23-7 percent in 1961. Dean Inge Jn 
‘Christian Ethics ’ ( 1930 ) remarks about politics 

where almost all voters are literate ‘ f 

that many would welcome a dictatorship. ( p. • ^ 

TT R A a recent work ‘Corruption in Washington by Blai 

BoUes (Gollancz. London, 3960), S 

reading, indicates the terrible moral predicament of the 
”n powr c».bM p»Mlc iCT.Mb.l.tF 

‘ India 13 a deniDcracy in name only, it 
Bapucracy ' (p 1S6), 
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to his friends and associates. In our country also ministers and 
officials must be in a similar predicament, particularly when 
there exist numerous rules and regulations about permits and 
licenses galore. 

The Directive Principles of state policy are contained in 
Articles 37 to 51 and it is provided in Article 37 that they shall 
not he enforceable by any court, but that they are fundamental 
in the governance of the country. Article 45 enacts that the 
State shall endeavour to provide within a period of ten years 
from the commencement of this constitution for free and 
coinpiilsory education for all children until they complete the aqe 
of fourteen years. It is more than twelve years since the 
commencement of the Constitution. In spite of the fact that 
about 7000 crores of rupees were to be spent on grandiose 
schemes in the two Pive Year Plans, this fundamental provision 
was not implemented. Evan free and oompulsory primary 
education of all children up to the age of eleven years ( instead of 
14 as envisaged in Article 45 ) is not accomplished and it is 
promised that in the Third Five Year Plan { which envisages an 
expenditure of over tan thousand crores of rupees ) this may be 
accomplished. But, if the huge sums for the third plan be not 
forthcoming, the first casualty will be education The education 
of the masses who are to be voters and indirectly rulers of the 
nation continues to be sadly neglected even after Independence. 


It is remarkable that the directive principles of state policy 
mostly contain provisions on the economic system for raising 
people’s standard of living ( Art. 43, 47 &c. ), i e. it lays 
emphasis only on the material things for the people. It seems to 
be assumed that if material prosperity or benefits are assured 


for all, then there is nothing more to be done by the State The 
present author feels that the Directive Principles should also have 
put equal or greater emphasis on moral and spiritual values and 
should have called upon the State to promote among the people 
high moral standards, self-discipline, co-operation, sense of 
responsibility, kindliness, high endeavour. Man is a many-sided 
being. The satisfaction of mere physical needs is not enough. 
Man has intellectual, spiritual, cultural and social aspirations 
also The socio-economic pattern for the future must be based 
on the foundation of the bast part of our traditions, the rule of 
uharma, the duties common to all as declared by Manu X 63 
and Y 3j L 152 A secular state should not and does not mean a 
godless state or a state that has nothing to do with moral and 
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Bpiribual values. Prime Minister Nehru himself emphasizes this, 
■when ho says ' whether religion is necessary or not, a cei tarn faith 
in a worlh-iolnle ideal is etsenlial to give substance to our lives 
nndtoholdus together. We have to have a sense of purpose beyond 
the ntalei lal and physical demands of our daily lives’ { in ‘Today 
and tomorrow’ p. 8). It may bo stated that for most common men 
and women it is religion that sets worth-while ideals. 

Tlio third item in Lincoln’s definition is ‘for the 
people ’. That is, the Government must look to the good of the 
people as a whole and not to that of any class or a community 
in the country. Modern democracy has coma to mean parties 
and it has to work on decisions of the majority. It often 


happens that, there being several parties, no one party has an 
absolute majority over all other parties put together. It may 
often happen tlmt one party secures 40% of the votes actually 
cast and the other parties ( that differ in ideologies ) secure, say 
25, 20, la, percent of the votes, then the first party with only 40 
percent of the total votes cast rules, though it does not represent 
the majority of the whole country. The party system generally 
loads to a struggle for power and lowers the moral standards of 


tho whole people, particularly when hardly one-fifth of the voters 
( both male and female ) can read and write their own regional 
language. The present author does not hold that illiteracy 
necessarily means absence of intelligence. But, unless a man 
can road for himself and ponder over what he^ reads, he can 
hardly he a good judge of the pros and cons in relation to a 
measure or policy placed before the voters. Besides, the 
emphasis laid on standards of living without any direct 
to moral and spiritual values has already led to this result that 
in India the desire for material comforts and positions of power 
dominates almost every one and there is no corre^onding mge 
or even idea to do one's best for producing goods. The laws 
are drafted in the English language. Most of ®P® 
Parliament use English (a few only speak in Hindi an 
complicated laws are said to have been passed by a 
Smously as the case may be. That 
be the best governed which is least 

their family relations and in ^ent far 
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only a mala could be adopted foi purposes of 
tbe adopter and tbe person to be adopted should be m g 
and other matters like a son. Women could not adopt to 
themselves but a widow could adopt a son for the spiritual 
benefit of her husband. These principles have been thrown to 
the winds as will be seen from the criticisms of the present 
author above on pp. 1337-1338. But one thing must be 
mentioned. In some enactments affecting Hindu Law, customs 
have been abrogated- vide Hindu Marriage A.ot 35 of 1955, 
Section 4, Hindu Succession A.ct 30 of 1956, Section 4(1) The 
Hindu Adoption and Maintenance Act (78 of 1956) prescribes 
that the person to be adopted must not be more than 15 
years of age ( section 10 item IV ) and that there should be a 
difference of 21 years between a mala adopter and a female 
adoptee and between a female adopter and a male adoptee ( sec. 
11 items iii and iv ). But the provision in Sec. 10 is made 
subject to a custom to the contrary. It passes one’s understanding 
why custom was allowed to prevail over the law in this case. 
The Hindu Marriage Act, 35 of 1955, has made sweeping 
changes of which the vast majority of Hindus are blissfully 
ignorant. Before the Act a Hindu could in theory ( and rarely 
in practice ) have two or more wives living at the same time and 
even an amdoma marriage ( i. e. the marriage of a male of a 
higher larna with a woman born in a lower varna ) was held to 
be invalid by some High Courts in India such as those of 
Allahabad and Madras How under the present Hindu Marriage 
Act of 1955 the marriage is a monogamous marriage ( section 5 ) 
and a person belonging to any caste may marry a woman of 
any caste how highsover or lowsoever she may be by oaste; and 
further marriages between spouses belonging to the Hindu, Sikh, 
Buddhist or Jaina religions ate now declared valid. It was 
suggested, while the marriage Bill was in the Committee stage, 
that the provision as to monogamous marriages should become 
compulsory when a similar provision would he made applicable 
to Muslims ( who under tbe Koranic law can have four wives at 
the same time) But this was brushed aside through fear of 
antagonizing Muslims Other provisions about Buddhists, Jains 
and Sikhs being Hindus for ths purposes of the Marriage Act, 
being a sweeping one at one stroke, is likely to be resented by 
almost all illUerate Hindus and likely to lead to tension 
and biUernessin many rural families and to break-up of tbe 
family as a central and compaet unit in Hindu society. The 
orthodox people do not like such mixed marriages. It is not 
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unlikely that the oithodox sections in the country may join 
hands with the ignorant masses and set back the hands of the 
clock, when some years hence the ranks of the towering 
personalities of the Gandhi era whom people want to humour 
have become thin.*®^” 


One of the outstanding characteristics of Hindu society 
for several millennia has been the joint family system of the 
Mit^ksara type which prevails in the whole of India ( except in 
Bengal which is under the Dayabhaga system ). Its peculiarity 
is that all male members in the family form a coparcenary, that 
if any male of the family dies his interest devolves by survivor- 
ship on the remaining male members including his own male 
issue, if any, that females have no rights in the family property 
except marriage expenses and maintenance and no member of 
the joint family could transfer any part of the family property hr 
will (not even the father) or by sale or mortgage exoept for certain 
recognised family necessities This joint family system and the 
caste system were the bulwarks that kept together Hindu Society 
for centuries, inspite of foreign invasions and misrule. The Hindu 
Succession Act ( 30 of 1956 ) makes two sweeping changes m the 
Mitaksara joint family system. The explanation to Sertion w 
the Act provides that any male Hindu may dispose of y will Ms 
interest in the coparcenary property. This is one drastic change. 
A similar drastic change was made by section 6 its 
explanation read together. Briefly it comes to this. . K a Hind 
coparcener of the MitaksarS system dies after the Suooessio 
Act comes into force, leaving him 
daughter or the daughter of a predeceased son 
jeceased daughter or daughter of a P« Aeneas d daught«^hi^ 

af—u o< !.» t 

would pass to these descendants would be the sh 
coparcenary property that would ^ 1 ° immediately 

partitionoftheccparcenarypropertyhadtakenp^^^^ 

SrmentSSabo^wLldL^^^^^^^ 

anxious to huinour him. 
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type a mere sliell. It was suggested when the Bill was before 
Parliament that Parhament should provide that the joint family 
system of the Mitaksara type has been abrogated and that all 
members of the joint family after the passing of the Act would 
be only tenants-in-oommon. But this was not done. Why the 
Minister in charge or the members of Parliament felt squeamish 
about ending the coparcenary system of the Mittksara is not 
clear to the present author. It looks like straining at a gnat 
while swallowing a camel. These and other changes in the old 
Hindu Law are possibly motivated by the desire to do justice to 
the rights of women. But in some oases this is done with a 
vengeance. For reasons of space only one ezample of this type 
is cited. Under Section 8 of the Hindu Succession Act and the 


Schedule of heirs in class 1 and class H, if a man dies possessed 
of property leaving only his mother and father ( and no sons or 
wife or other persons ) the mother will take the whole estate of 
her son absolutely to the entire exclusion of the father, since the 
mother is placed among heirs of class L, while the father is 
placed in class II and the rule in Sec 8 ( a and b ) is that heirs 
put in class H succeed only if there is no heir in class I. 
Under YSj H 135 the order of heirs to a man dying without 
male issue is first the widow, then daughter, then daughter's 
son or sons, then parents ( pttarau, the dual is used ), Some 
commentators held that the mother is to be preferred as 
heir to the father, others held that the father is to be 
prefereed to the mother, while still others held that both parents 
should succaed together. In the Council of States ( Rajyasabha ) 
ttefather was put in class I along with the mother, but in the 
House of the People the mother was put in class I and the father 

Constitution 

Wliat difference can be made between the mother and the father 
of a man as heirs except on the ground of sex ? ProSv tbf 
legislators wanted, in however small a wav to ^ 

,0 u,™ TrHiS.wTSir™” 

19s6 goes even bovond Muslim Law in H,af n "^cession of 
categoriesof persons (inXssTof ? 1 ^cognises twelve 
simultaneously and take the nronnrf f ft, succeed 

deceased person mav bo fitronf,, taking the estate of a 

five sons and five daughters besMe' somrTn’,?^^ leaves 

Fons and dauahlors Tbero'is nrobabtw Predeceased 

-here .0 many persons Z 
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a deceased person's estate. The result would be that there would 
be great fragmentation of property and constant wrangles and 
litigation. This amounts to distribution of poverty. Under 
the Hindu Law before 195S women as heirs to males took as a 
general rule a limited estate ( i, e. a life estate ) For example, if 
a man died leaving his wife and a brother or a brother’s son 
( but no children ) his widow would take a limited estate i. e. on 
the widow's death, the estate would go to the brother ( if alive ) 
or to the latter's sons &o. Now ( after 1956 ) the widow would 
take an absolute estate and she would be able to dispose 
of it as she pleased ( by sale, gift or will ). Vida Section 
14 of the Hindu Succession Act of 1956. Not only this, that 
section has retrospectively conferred an absolute estate on the 
widows who succeeded as limited owners before 1956. Suppose 
a person died in 1950, leaving a widow and a brother. The 
widow would take only a limited estate and she could not sell it 
or will it away , if she died before 1956 the husband’s brother 
would have succeeded to the estate. But suppose she is alive 
and in possession of her husband’s estate when the Act of 1956 
was passed. Her estate is at once enlarged. She can donate it 
to any one or leave it by her will to her own brother and entirely 
destroy the expectancy of the husband’s brother to succeed to 
her husband’s estate. This is equality of women with a vengeance 
The mass of people know nothing about this at present, Bu 
when many cases come before the courts and the common 
people come to know the present law whereby the expectancies 
of male members of her husband’s family are set at naught by 
the widow transferring the property to persons that strangore 

there is bound to be great trouble. Of all the 
changes in India none will have more pervading influence an 
meaning than the drastic changes in the legal f 

Tadeb^helaws affecting Hindus passed *““1954^ 
^Jich enforce monogamy, make polygamy 
provide the minimum ages for the marriage of 

E and 18 respectively. wMch f ^ fj^^of theSanee and 

asonandadouslitn. j.lLXVU of IMS. "«' => 



Ceilings on land, but no ceiling art immensely rich people l675 

of lands up to 48 acres or 24 acres according as the land is 
ordinary or 6apaif (irrigated). This is felt by common people 
as a great injustice, when there is no ceiling on the wealth of big 
merchants and the like. It may ha argued that these very rich 
people pay income-tas and other taxes. The agriculturists also 
say that they pay taxes and that inflation has made the price of 
bare necessities go up. 


Before leaving the subject of legislation vitally affecting 
Hindu society, some remarks will have to be made about the 
mentality of several Congressmen who appear to have great faith 
in making men moral by legislation. Article 47 provides that 
it is among the primary duties of the State to raise the level of 
nutrition, the standard of living of its people and the 
improvement of public health and that, in particular, the 
Stale shall endeavour to bring about prohibition of the consump- 
tion of intoxicating drinks and of drugs which are inpirious 
to health The Bombay State and a few other States in India 
embarked on a policy of total prohibition of intoxicating drinks. 
If there was to be a total prohibition of intoxicating drinks, it 
should have been an all India measure. Several States refused 
to have the prohibition law because there is loss of revenue in 
two ways, viz. the income from excise duties on liquors is lost 
and large sums of money have to be spent on establishments for 
preventing people from manufacturing illicit liquor. Art. 45 
about free and compulsory education of children of sohool-going 
age (up to 14 years) was not strenuously observed by the 
Bombay State but it wanted to enforce Art 47 at all costa. 
Besides, there being no prohibition on an all India basis, what 
is an offence under law in the Bombay State is not an offence 
m Delhi and some other States at all. That takes away the 
moral basis from the measure. Besides, prohibitionists forget 
human psychology. When something is prohibited or becomes 
are, many feel a fascination in breaking the law or trying to 
possess what is rare. Illicit liquor produced and kept uS the 
most unhygienic conditions is being sold on a brge scale 
and persons knowing this dare not inform the police for fear of 
being stabbed or kiUed by dietiUer s of illicit liquoS 1 

re.ghfb?dc0ncdLb7tU'' 
b> ®Ac.. or zzt 
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Minister's cook was found engaged in manufacturing illicit 
liquor. In the present author’s opinion prohibition has turned 
out to be a dismal failure, it tends to corrupt the police, it 
reduces revenue much needed for development purposes, illicit 
distillation has become a cottage industry and boot-leggers have 
acquired a vested interst in prohibition. Why horse-racing and 
betting are not prohibited by law is inexplicable, except on the 
supposition that many people entertain that Government is 
afraid of displeasing rich people who indulge in it. Wine and 
gambling have been besetting sins from the times of the Bgveda. 
Vasistha pleads for forgiveness of sins from Varuna in Rgvoda 
Vn. 86.6 saying that ‘ it is not one’s own power that leads one to 
commit sin, it is fate, wine, anger, dice (gambling) and 
thoughtlessness ’. In Bg, X 34 a gambler laments over his 
own frailty. Therefore, all that can be reasonably attempted 
is temperance and reducing the spread of the drinking habit; 
otherwise new and greater evils not contemplated in the ardour 
for suppression emerge. Vide p. 1338 above for the warning 
given against startling changes based on Mr, Aldous Huxley s 
words. Another faddist attempt at improving morals by 
legislation is the recent Act prohibiting dowries, which came into 
force on first July 1961. The giving or taking or abetting the 
giving or taking of'dowry or demanding a dowry directly or 
indirectly from the parents or guardians of a bride or bridegroom 
is punishable with imprisonment extending to six months or with 
fine extending to five thousand rupees or with both. The definition 
of dowry punisbable“« under the Act is rendered praotioally 

nugatory by the explanation that presents made at the time of 

a marriage to either party to the marriage in the form of cash , 
ornaments, clothes or other articles, shall not bs deemed to be 
dowry within the meaning of the section unless they are ma 
as consideration for the marriage of the said patties. Thi , 

instead of relieving the parents of 

payment of a dowry, would give rise to Wackmail on Jbe part o 

I, «!.« r.™.. .. « »“ '* 
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Article 40 of the Constitution calls upon the State to 
organize village Panchayats and to endow them with the powers 
and authority necessary to enable them to function as units of 
self-government In ancient and medieval times, village 
Panchayats played an important part Under the British this 
system ( which trained people in democratic functions on a small 
scale ) was practically done away with Now after about two 
hundred years the present Government wants to revive 
Panchayats. In the different States of India village Panchayat 
Acts have been passed Until a large percentage of village; s 
become educated, self-reliant and men of character, the village 
Panchayats cannot function as the foundations of real democracy. 
It is very likely that either the dominant castes or the leading 
families or the bullies ( gundas ) in the village will capture 
the village Panchayats and use them for their own benefit 
A recent book ‘ Panchay t-i-raj ’ by Shri S. A. Dey ( published 
by Asia Publishing House, 1961 ) paints a very roseate picture of 
Panchayats functioning in the 550 thousand villages of India. 
It all depends on disinterested workers of high character, other- 
wise this project will meet the same fate that overtook Brayne’s 
work in Gurgaon after Brayne left. 


Some people took it into their heads to decide that agri- 
cultural land should belong to him who tilled it. Therefore, in 
Bombay and some other States legislation was enacted, first 
holding that he who tilled another's land for six years was to bo 
regarded as a ‘ protected tenant ’ ( i e. practically a permanent 
tenant ); later on the owner was prohibited from selling the land 
to a non-agriculturist and ultimately( by Bombay Act. LXVII of 
1948, sec 32 ) the tenant was made the owner, being liable to pay 
to the original owner ths price fixed by the Eevenue authorities 
spread over twelve yearly instalments. Whatever may be ths 
case in Zamindaris, in the Deccan and some South Indian States 
the Ryotwari system prevails and persons belonging to tbe lower 
middle class purchased lands at high prices { not getting more 
than three or four percent as rent on the money invested ) as 
land was deemed a stable investment. The present author 
having been a practising lawyer for forty-five years knows 
personally thousands of village people. In many cases althouS 
four or five years have passed away, the Revenue aulhorS 
have no yet decided the prices of the lands over which ownershio 
of erstwhile tenants has been declared. Most of the erstwhile 
tenants ( now become owners ) have not paid a pie for four years 
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and the real owners have been robbed of the benefit to be derived 
from the price, if paid. Supposing Government was solicitous of 
increasing production by making tenants owners there is no 
reason why Government should not have recovered the price or 
instalments as a revenue demand. There is no judicial probe in 
the ordinary courts of law, the appeal lies only to the Govt ( that 
means to the Collector }, no owner is entitled to engage a pleader 
( sec 80 A } and very complicated provisions are made if the 
former tenant fails to pay each instalment But the present 
state of things is sheer spoliation and looks like robbing Peter to 


pay Paul and is a sample of what democracy might mean to 
people of the lower middle class. There is no evidence that by 
these measures production of food grains has greatly increased. 
But Congressmen are complacent because they know that in the 
elections the vast majority of illiterate agriculturists who are 
to benefit by such legislation will cast their votes in favour of 
• oxen ’ adopted as symbol by the Congress party. Many States 
have introduced by legislation ceilings in land holdings, viz no 
man. or family is to hold more then 48 acres of dry land and no 
more than 24 acres of irrigated land. Even agriculturists have 
now begun to grumble and to ask why no ceilings are placed on 
the accumulation of wealth, when they sea rich people flaunting 
their wealth in cars eighteen or twenty feet in length, obstructing 
narrow roads and causing serious casualties Most people 
complain that the poor are getting poorer and the rich richer 
under the policies of the present Government Government i= 
not able to hold the price line and agriculturists, 
industries and the lower middle class are dissatisfied and ther 
great danger of communistic ideas spreading among majors 
S the inhabitants of this ancient land, that once honour^ 
sages Prime Minister Nehru said on the Congress “^mfesto fo 
the elections of 1962«« 'If the great majority 
for some reason or other become 

thinking that way, it may be good or bad. I do not kno 

2642 A survey carried on by Ibe ^ a°That raolor 

in Greater Bombay ( population people were inju«a 

.ere involved but no man was biiled or inured . , 

2643, Quoted in Proi V K ^ K GaS o" 

p, 241 in the Volume o£ papers presented t 

birth-day 
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am quite convinced it would not te India, then it would he 
something else. I do not want that to happen, even though I 
want India to take up modein scientific techniques, scientific 
theories, economic theories, economic organizations. I accept 
all that to the extent it is good for India. It is for us to choose. 
I do not rule out any-thing but I rule out being uprooted from 
India’. 


"What is oidinatilyment by ‘Socialism’ is collective farming, 
the abolition of the private ownership of the means of production 
and State Industrialization. Merely saying that the land should 
go to the tiller and carrying out that by legislation is simply 
robbing one person to benefit another. It is a long way off from 
that to socialist farming which would make the ti'ler a landless 
worker on the collective farm. 


It is often said that ours is a‘ Welfare State ' and that what 
is aimed at is ‘ a socialistic pattern of society ’. The Constitution 
does not employ these very words. But Art 38 appears in 
substance to mean that India would be a Welfare State, as it 
provides ' The State shall strive to promote the welfare of the 
people by securing and protecting as effectively as it may a social 
order in which justice, social, economic, political, shall inform all 
the institutions of the national life.’ In the report of the 
Planning Commission on the Znd Five Year Plan ( which was 
accepted by the Government ) the meaning of ‘ socialistic 
pattern of society ' is set out as follows : 


The task before an underdeveloped country is not merely to 
get better results within the existing framework of economic 
and social institutions, but to mould and refashion these so that 
they contribute effectively to the realisation of wider and deeper 
social values. These values or basic objectives have recently 
been summed up in the phrase ‘socialist pattern of society’. 
Essentially this means ’ that the basic criterion for determining 

social gain 

and that the pattern of development and the structure of >=ooio- 

m appreciable increase of national income and employment but 
also in greater equality in incomes and wealth.’ ' Major deoisintis 
regar ding produ ction, distribution, consumption and wZt 

Year Plan pnb by 
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the relatively leas pnvilegercLirof aodS anTtwT S 
he progreaaive reduction of the concentration of iLles M 

which the small man who has so far had little oppXitv 

of perceiving and participating in the immense possiK 

growth through organized effort is enabled to put in his best in 
the interest of a higher standard of life for himself and inoreased 
prosperity for the country’. It appears from this and from 
what follows that socialist pattern of society’ is not to be 
regarded as some rigid or fixed pattern. It is not rooted in any 
dootrma or dogma. 

A booklet published by Sriman Narayan for the All India 
Congress Committee ( 2nd ed. of 1956, New Delhi ) embodies the 
notable speeches of the Prime Minister pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru. He starts by saying that private enterprise is useful so 
far as our country is concerned, that we wish to encourage iti 
but the dominance which private enterprise had throughout tbe 
world during a certain period is no more and that for a planner 
it has now a secondary place. Later on ( p. 2 ) he states that be 
uses the word ‘ socialistic picture of society ’ as meaning largely 
that the means of production should be socially owned o) controlled 
for the benefit of society as a whole. On p. 12 he ssye 
{ at Avadi Session ) * we have laid down that certain basic 
industries must necessarily be state-owned and there are other 
industries we should try to encourage the State to start, Theplan 
is au integrated whole and in that integrated whole the public 
and private sector must also be integrated. They are not rival 
shows,’ On p. 19 he says ‘ The national atm is a welfaie state and 
a socialistic economy,' ‘ Finance is important, but not so 
much as people think ' * What is important is trained personnel. 
The only thing we have to guard against is inflation. Inflation 
is avoided if there is production corresponding to the money 
thrown in ’. ( p 20 ), ‘ Everyone in the country should have (ho 
primary things of life like food, clothing, housing, education, 
sanitation, medical help, employment, work ’ ( p. 27 ). ‘ The 

objectives of India's Planning should be sooialistio pattern of 
society It cannot be achieved by mere legislation, but it is a 
a question of planning’ (pp. 30-31). 'Both Congress and 
Parliament have said that we want a socialistic pattern o 
society. Why have loa used this vague language ? T( e nave < on 
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so dehberalelg becatise vie da not want to commit oui selves to any 
rigid f 07 riiida' (p. 55). ‘India wants a sooial levolution by 
peaceful means, peaceful methods, by mutual agreement, by 
working together. Hard work is the only way to progress.’ 
Russia had to use force to do in 20 or 25 years what England did 
in 100 years ( pp. 60-66 ). 

These quotations taken from the speeches of the Prime 
Minister clearly establish that he does not want a totalitarian 
communism in India. He appears to favour a democratic 
socialistic pattern. But he himself admits that vague language 
about socialistic pattern has been deliberately used and that his 
idea is to build up in India by trial and error a sort of democratic 
socialism. But there is great danger in this. The present 
author is not aware of any large country in the world where a 
democratic socialistic pattern purposely clothed in vague 
language has bean tried and succeeded. The language being 
vague and no defininite procedure being chalked out, a 
socialistic pattern would mean all things to all men and the 
socialistic pattern of society is vague enough to allow diverse 
interpretations. 

Russia and China have been and are under totalitarian 
socialism In Soviet Russia under Lenin and Stalin peasants, 
working men and intellectuals became statesmen and military 
commanders, the old economic principle of supply and demand 
was replaced by central control of all commercial relations, of 
all production and distribution among the large populations of 
Russia spread over vast areas, individualistic agriculture gave 
place to huge co-operative farms managed under the directives 
of the State, aristocracy and democracy were abolished and 
dictatorship of a party that monopolized all power emerged. Our 
leaders appear to have borrowed the ideas of co-operative farming 
and the State control of production and distribution of several 
commodities from the Russian example, but the present writer 
is afraid that without the coercive methods employed hy 
dictators like Stalin, our experiments will not in a measurable 
period of time load to the results desired and expected by our 
loaders. 


j democratic socialism may profitably 


H. D, 2tl 
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What appears to the present author is that our country is to 
have a mixed economy, in which private and public enterprise 
are supposed to work together to narrow the disparity or gulf 
between a small minority of haves and a vast multitude of 
have-nots For example, Atomic energy, Railways, iron and 
steel, aircraft, ship-building are among Government industries, 
while the private sector is to be concerned with the manufacture 
of textiles, cement, alluminium, machine tools, chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals &o. 


The present writer does not think that he is competent 
enough to criticize the means and methods that are being 
adopted by the leaders of the country and to say whether they 
are enough to meet the high promises made and the hopes raised 
by certain Articles in the Constitution such as 39 ( part o of 
which deolarea that the citizens have the right to an adequate 
means of livelihood), 41 (providing for securing the right to 
work, to education, and to public assistance in cases of un-empioy- 
ment, old age, sickness and disablement ), 43 ( the^ State simu 
endeavour to secure to all workers, agricultural, industrial or 
otherwise, work, a living wage, decent standard of life and full 
enjoyment of leisure and social and cultural oPP^toities J; 
vide Articles 45 and 47 already quoted above (on pp. 1669, 16 

But he will say a few words. The mass of people cannot be 
kept at a high level of self-sacrifice, great ideals and hard wo 
for long. A dynamic and revered leader like Buddha m y 
succeed for a time in securing this. But when he “Xt 

a™ i. gradually a x.lapa. 

they were before. For the vast majority of people any 
private gain is the chief motive for hard work and n t 
Requests or sermons. If that motive is ^^“ividuisof 
majority will not work hard at all, as hard as before, 

high ideals and moral character may wor ^ 

S there will have to he Itsrmolcton w 11 be 

being liquidated In the absence o m 

enormously reduced and there wiU J^^XSer a Parlm- 
standards of living. Bussia and China we nos 
mentary democracy and they can .^herefo ^ g. A , oven 

Sho^ trammels, but in «Xe7prt4t?‘g^in ie ‘he'c^^^^ 
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an Academician and an average worker ate in tke ratio of 63 : 1, 
and ( apart from academicians ) tke wages of Hgk-placed 
executives and common men are in tke ratio of 30:1 and ttiere are 
no ceilings on income. Skri Yinoba Bbava placed Mb target 
about Bbumidana at fifty million acres but he got only about five 
million acres, half of which are not arable. Now the emphasis 
has shifted to ‘ Satvodaya ’• Sbri Jayaprakash Narayan, 
who was first a Marxist out and out, then joined the P. S. 
Party, is now advocating the principles of ‘ Sarvodaya ’ in 
' Towards a new society ’ published by Mr. Prabhakat Padfaye 
for the Congress for cultural freedom ( New Delhi, 1958 ). 
Satvodaya planning seams to be based on the assumption that 
a radical change in human behaviour and attitude to work and 
property will take place on a large scale without coercion. 
Thera is hardly any basis for any such assumption at present. 
The Prime Minister himself admits ( vide p 340 of Prof Y. K. 
R. Y. Rao’s paper in * Changing India ’ ) that adequate motives 
and inducements have to he provided. The Indian Government 
more than any other purely democratic country in the world has 
extended the scope of public administration to embark oh 
the production and distribution of economic goods while keeping 
at the same time full Parliamentary democracy. Gandhiji also 
called upon the millionaires to hold their vast fortunes in 
trusteeship One should like to know the names of even a dozen 
millionaires in India that dealt with their wealth like trustees 
even in Qandhiji's lifetime. 


Let us now turn to the third Five Year Plan.^®^® The vital 


2646. Vide 'The Democratic ahernative ’ (p, 16) by Miss M A 
Bomtay'"''’"''''"' Cnltoral Freedom', 

__ 26S7. Sanoda^a ideal is cot diSereat from the well knotvn ver^e ■=ir'W 

means .May all here ( .o th.storld) be happy, may allV free from 
diseases May all see prosperity and may no oae eapeneuce sorrow ■ 

Uiroiiph the press the 'author llmc^trrsja 

by lir. V. T Krisbnamachan (Orient Longmans 196, 1 who ® 

of the Flancing Commission from March 1950 and Deputy ChMrL”*?'’” 
I cbrinry 1933 to lane 10£0 ... . i Chairman from 

^re.ny stud.ed and invites criticism, hut that 
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objeotiveg of tbe planners are stated on n J ‘ Tiar^i J 

powth and expansion of employment, reductzonVditparSS 

income and wealth, prevention of the concentration oSoJ.^? 
power, and creat^ of the values and attitudes of a free and 
equal society. Where the bulk of the people live so close tole 
margin of poverty, the claims of social justice, the right to work 
of equal opportunity and of a minimum level of living have 
peat mgeney’. On p 48 the principal aims are further elabora- 
ted an^t is stated on p. 49 that the first priority belongs to 
agnouUure and therefore the total outlay provided is 1718 crores 
of rapees as against 9S0 crores in the Second Plan and fertilisers 
to the extent of 800,000 tons are provided for as against 110 000 
tons in the 3nd Plan. 


Our coptry's great handicap is population and food produc- 
tion. Statistics for the growth of population are ' { m 
millions ) . 1901 ( 235 5 ), 1911 ( 249 ). 1921 ( 248.1 ), 1931 ( 275.5), 
1941 ( 314,8 ), 1951 ( 356.9 ), 1961 ( 438 ). This indicates that by 
about 1966-1967 the population of our country may be about 480 
millions. Article 39a ( referred to on p. 1666 ) requires the Stste 
to direct its policy towards securing that every citizen has the 
right to an adequate means of livelihood. Our country has been 
an agricultural country from time immemorial, yet we have to 
import millions of tons of wheat and other grain for feeding 
our large population The finance minister in his speech on 
the Budget for 1961-62 states ( p 79 para 36 ) that in May 1961 
an agreement under P. L 480 was signed by India’s minister 
with the U. S A for the import in four years of 18 million tons 
of wheat, one million tons of rice and also certain quantities of 
maize, cotton, tobacco and soya bean oil This is - the 
biggest agricultural commodities agreement ever signed between 
two countries. There were four previous agreements commencing 
fiom August 1956 but they were all on a lesser scale. The fifth 
agreement of May 1960 was for agricultural commodities worth 
1369.8 million dollars { = 655,8 crores of rupees ). The average 
intake of food in India is below the nutritional standards laid 
down by scientists. Ours is one of the poorest countries in the 
world as the following table for national income "per capita 
for 1957 will show ' 

2649. Vide Tala Indnstries 'Statistical Outline of India for 1959 
Jable 8 for population. 

2650 Vide Tata Industries ‘ Statistical outline 'ot India ’ 1959, Table 
No 2 Vide ' Communist China today' by S, Chandrasekhara {p 156), 
who shows that the present figures about China ate not reliable owing to a 
change ot policy in modern China 
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« 

Country 

Rupees 

Country 

Rupees ; 

India 

289 * 

Italy 

1922 

' Australia 

5114 

Japan 

1200 

Burma 

222 

TJ. K. 

'4561 

Canada 

4946 

U. S. A. 

10124 

Ceylon 

553 

W. Germany 

3530 


These figures show lihat in Ceylon the per capita income is 
double that of India, in Japan it is four times as much and in 
Germany over twelve times that of India, Both Germany and 
Japan were devastated by the 3nd World War and yet the 
people of both countries have in less than 15 years improved so 
much in production that both are giving substantial assistance 
to India. Our people and leaders should deeply ponder over 
this stale of things and should strain every nerve in an all out 
effort to improve the country’s lot instead of talking and mutual 
bickerings. 


While these pages were passing through the Press, the 
author got a copy of ' India ’s Food Crisis and steps to meet it ’ ’ 
which is a report (of 354 pages) made in 1959 by a Ford 
Foundation Team of thirteen American Technicians and 
agriculturist specialists at the invitation of two Indian Mini- 
sters of Food and Agriculture and Community Development and 
co-operation It is a vary important document, discusses seventy 
aspects of the problem and deserves close study by all Indians 
interested in India’s welfare. It is issued by the Govt, of India. 
One or two striking matters can alone be referred to here. The' 

population of India will be about 
480 nulhons at the end of the Third Five Plan in 1966, that the 
harget ofllO million tons of food grains by 1965-66 is reasona- 
blo and ,g necessary to provide food enough for the added 
millmns and to provide for some dietary improvement and a 
safety margin for poor crops and other emergencies The renn^i 

uon, but the rate of production must be trinled +« irbooi ti. 

W„ni4 S « J 
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between supplies and target Will he 28 million tons by 1985-66, 
this would ba S5 per cent shortfall in terms of need and that no 
conceivable programme of imports or rationing would meet a 
crisis of this magnitude { pp 3-4 1. The report suggests several 
emergency measures and measures to be carried on over a long 
period, which cannot be set out here. It stresses the need for 
research in agricultural economics. It recommends (p, 11) 
that the entire nation must be made aware of the impending 
food crisis and steps must be taken to meet it and warns that 
adequate supplies of food are essential to the survival of 
democracy. Two short-comings of the report may ba pointed 
out. It does not tell us what funds would be required for 
research and for implementing the numerous other suggestions 
it makes. Besides, it says nothing about the birth rate in 
India and measures to curb the phenomenal rise in population. 


According to U. N. Demographic Year hook (August 1960 ) 
there are about 2900 million people in the world. More than 
half of the world's inhabitants live in four countries viz. China 
(669 millions), India (438 millions), Soviet Union (209 
millions ), U. S. A ( 178 millions ). Population growth depends 
upon the birth rate and the death rate. Owing to scientific 
discoveries, epidemics or such diseases as malaria, typhoid, 
cholera, influenza are either eliminated or brought under conW 
and therefore the death rate tends to be lower and lower. XI k 
the birth rate that has to be controlled. The j , t 

for comparative birth rate and death rate in 1957 for eight 

countries is interesting ; 


Country 

India 

Australia 

Canada 

Ceylon 

France 

Sweden 

TJ. K. 

TJ, S. A. 


Birth Bate 
par thousand. 


24 
23 
28 
37 
19 
15 
17 

25 


Death rate 
per thousand. 

12 
9 
8 

10 
12 
10 
IZ 
10 


in the 

2651 V.de table 12 ' ComparaUve v.lal stal.st.oa, 
industries • SlaUst.cal Oathne o£ India. 
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This table shows that the birth rate in onr country is not 
very high or abnormal and the death rate is also similar to that 
of such progressive countries as France and TJ. K. Many 
Western countries have no definite population policy at Govt, 
level. But the case of out country is entirely different. Our 
country has already a huge population, most of which is on the 
margin of subsistence level. Supposing that by means of our 
two Five Tear Plans the national income in the ten years 
( 195i-lS61 ) increased 30 percent, the growth of population in 
the same period would come to about 32 percent, so that most 
of the additional wealth produced would be eaten up by the new 
mouths that have to be fed and the standard of living of the 


average Indian would practically remain the same. Therefore, 
the main problem that faces the Government, the planners and 
the people is how to control the large growth of population. 
Population control will not solve all the problems of our country, 
but our other problems will not be solved without solving that 
problem. The Government of India and the Planners had no well 
thought policy about the control of population. Government 


appears to lay far more emphasis on industrialization and 
agricultural production than on population control. In the first 
Five Year Plan only 65 lakhs of rupees were allocated to the 
schemes of population control, in the 3nd Five Year Plan the 
allocation was raised to five crores The Planning Commission 
has now realized the gravity of the problem of the enormous 
growth of Indian population, has provided 50 crores of rupees in 
the Third Plan for the various schemes of population control 
( vide pp 676 ff of Third Five Year Plan ) In the whole world 
about 100 people are born every minute, about 6000 persons 
every hour, about 140,000 every day and about five crores every 
.vear. This problem of the phenomenal growth of ‘ population 
ojer=hadows in urgency and importance almost every problem 
of the contemporary world, much more so of India Very little 

systematically the terrific growth of 
numbers. Sweden in the early 19tb century was fpovmtj! 

prosperous counWes''of“rwmlLw“ngt 
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some kindly soul took compassion on women and made the 
blessing to bo ‘ of eight sons The Mahabharata said that a 
sonless man does not reach blessed worlds ( heaven &o ). By the 
birth of a son the father was deemed to have discharged his debt 
to his ancestors and the water and pindas ( balls of cooked rice ) 
offered by the son to his deceased father and other deceased 
ancestors were supposed to be of great efScaoy for the peace of the 
departed souls. Vide H. of Dh. Vol. II pp. 560-61, 799 and above 
p, 1626 This importance of a son or sons is believed to this day 
by almost all illiterate or educated people in India except a few 
men and women of advanced views Educated brides sometimes 
request that the old mode of blessing for eight sons should not be 
followed, Therefore, in such cases the formula has to be changed 
to * may you have as many sons as you desire The Smrtis lay 
down that the husband has to cohabit with the wife after the 
first few days of her monthly illness and that he incurred the sin 
of embryo murder if he refused to do so without good cause. Vide 
H, of JDh. Vol, n pp. 570'-71 and note 1327. The Markandeya 
Purana ( Chap 14. 5-6 ) goes a little further and gives a story 
in which the husband who neglected this owing to his partiality 
for another charming wife had to undergo torments of hell. The 
present high prices of the necessaries of life induce many people 
to limit families by various devices. The Planning Commission 
is going to try various measures such as intensive education, 
provision of facilities and advice on the largest scale possible, 
providing family planning services at 1864 rural and 330 urban 
medical and health centres, numbers of sterilization centres, 
opening 6100 clinics in rural areas and 2100 in urban areas ( in 
2nd Plan only 549 urban and 1100 rural clinics ). distribution of 
simple contraceptives, research programme for_ more effeo iv 
contraceptives etc. The 3rd Plan ^epwtsthat intbe 2ndPIa 
period 125000 sterilization operations were carried ouM p, bm oi 
Third Plan ). The present author is not an eicpert in 

J » will M»»1I by 

Sterilization and, particularly contraceptives, are double 

weapons. Sterilization for males is easy and ^ 

popular among well-to-do men for selfish ® 

Luting children and f 

them up ). Therefore, a rule ^ done unless the 

rigorously enforced that no stewli^ati I b 

man has three French by 

« Fertility and Survival by AMred S y 

hristine Brooke-Eose ( iSbi j. 
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West Euiope, jBToitli America, Japati exclusively by the well-to- 
do type of people. The same might happen in India. The most 
serious objection against contraceptives is that they will lead to 
immorality and encourage promiscuity in both sexes, Gandhiji 
in his ‘ Self-restraint versus self-indulgence ’ ( 3rd. ed., 1938 ) 
stated that so far as India is concerned there is no case for 
contraceptives ( p. 3 ) and advised self-restraint. But he might 
have changed his opinion if he had bean alive today. To advise 
poor people to practise self restraint, when most of them live in 
hovels of one room or two rooms, who are uneducated and have 
no ambitions and pass life in abject poverty, sounds to them as 
a huge joke. The well-to-do have many interests in life and 
several outlets for their energy but for the poor there are very 
few. It is interesting to note that the Prime Minister in his 
' Autobiography ’ ( 1936 ) strongly criticizes Gandhiji’s praise of 
poverty, suffering and ascetic life as utterly wrong, harmful 
and impossible of achievement ( p 510 ) and regards Gandhiji’s 
attitude to sex as extraordinary ( p. 512 ). 


Dr. Eadhakrishnan in ‘ Eeligion and Society ' ( published 
in 1947 ) concedes (p. 189) that the use of contraceptives cannot 
be altogether forbidden, quotes Dawson to the effect that birth 
control by abstention is either ineffective or, if effective, 
pernicious ( p. 90 ), that objections to birth control by contra- 
ceptives are due to their abuse and that in the present conditions 
facilities for birth control must be available, especially to poorer 
classes (p. 191). Contraceptives would have to be harmless to 
use, cheap, easy to use aud absolutely reliable. The author is 
not sure if there are contraceptives of this type. Japan, a small 
country of islands, was compellad by the rapid growth of popu- 
lation to legalise abortions, Vide ‘ Aggression and Population • 
by F James Dawson (London. 1946) for a thoughtful book on 

how to check worldwide growth of population, A thoughtful and 
exhaustive work is ‘Population and planned parenthood in 
India by S. (^an^asekhar. Director of Indian Institute for 
population studies, Madras ( revised Edition of 1961 ). 

comes ^o^rioSrtrs (TS^p/^lSc 

public sector and Es. 4300 elm;' t\ht 

pub ho sector has to find Es. 7500 ctores in aU { that is £ 63M 

If. 212 
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Resources for the Thhd Plan ( 

p. 100 ) 

TABLE 3. ' 


1. Balance from current revenue 

2. Contribution of Railways 

Centbe 

Stxtrh 

410 

100 

140 

3. Surpluses of other publin 

• •a 

enterprises 

4. Loans from the public 

300 

475 

150 

325 

387 

82 

5. Small Savings 

213 

6. Provident funds 

183 

7. Steel Equalisation Fund 

105 

8. Balance of miscellaneoue 

'*■ 

capital receipts. 

428 

258 

826 

9. Total of 1 to 8 

2214 

10. Additional Taxation 

1100 

610 

11. External Assistance 

2200 

12, Deficit financing 

524 

*26 

Total ... 

6038 

1462 


Tom 

550 

100 

450 

800 

600 

265 

lOS 

170 


1710 

2200 

550 


7500 


BeaidflB the Statea havoresourcea for 3rd Plan amounting to 
1416 ororea. 


The two five year plans have given our leaders a certain 
xnaatery over the situation and aome confidenoe abut the 
future. But Mr. ITanda has to admit that the produ* 
otivity and level of efSciency aie very low. Poreign aid raises 
difficult queations as to how to match it with an adequate 
mobilization of domeatio reaouroea. The maea of people ate 
poverty-atrioken, have a low standard of living and therefore 
can save little. High prices, which is a concomitant of develop- 
ment plana in all countriea, are making common people 
discontented. 


Foreign asaiatance runs into thousands of crores of rupees, 
nearly half of which comes from U. 8, A. The United States 
Information Service has prepared a detailed statement of 
assistance to India for ton years from June 1951 to 4th August 
1961 and circulated it to many Indians from which some striking 
figures are quoted here, A statement brought up only to Juno 30 
of 1961 gives slightly smaller numbsTS as compared with the 
statement given below which brings up the figures up to 4tli 
August 1961, 
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II. S, Government aid consists of giants and loans. Grants 
are gifte and do not involve any xesayment. The grants m ten 
years total 1128 5 million dollars (537.4 orores of rupees). 

Loans involve repayment, some in dollars and 

or dollars at the option of the Indian Government. Itepayment 
in rupees does not involve the utilization of India s teei^ 
exchange earnings or the export of goods from India. Eighty 
percent of U. S loans to India up to Ang. 4. 1961 ( 2192.1 million 

dollars) are repayable in rupses i. e, that portion of the loans 
is not so inconvenient as the loans repayable m dollars are. 


On p. 110 of Third Eive Year Plan the foreign exchange 
reauirements are put down at 2030 orores of Es. for plan projects. 
But there are other general needs of the economy by way of raw 
materials, components, replacement machinery to be provided for. 
It is estimated that Es. 3800 orores over the five years would 
be not too high. On p. 114 it is stated that the total assistance 
for the Third Plan assured by foreign countries is 2286 million 
dollars ( Es 1089 orores) out of which the TJSA has agreed^ to 
provide 1045 million dollars ( just under half of the total foreign 
assistance), West Germany 425 million dollars, U, K. 250 
million dollars. Japan 80 million dollars, and small sums by 
Oanada, Prance &o. 


U. S. Aid from the Inception of the Aid Programme to India in 
June 1951, through August 4, 1961, 



DOIiASS 
( Millions ) 

EDPEE8 
( Croies ) 

Aid under Indo-American technical 

coKJperative programme 

496.4 

236.4 

Public Law 480, Title I 

2337.3 

1113.0 

Famine Belief grants to Indian 

Government 

10.4 

5.0 

Agricultural commodities distri- 
buted through voluntary 
agencies (Public Law 480, 

Title IE). 

116.8 

53.6 

Development Loan Fund 

513 4 

244.5 

Ekport-Imporl Bank 

246.9 

117.6 

Wheat Loan of 1951 

189.7 

90,3 

Total , 

... 3910.9 

1862.6 
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Grants to Indian GnTernment for 
eoonomic developmont ( not 
repayable ) 

Famine relief grants to Indian 
Government ( not repayable ) 
Agrioultultural commodities distri- 
buted through voluntary 
agencies ( PL. 480, title III ) 

( not repayable ) 

Loans repayable in dollar^ 

Loans repayable in rupees or 
dollars 

Cooley fund for loans to private 
enterprises. 

Amounts under PL-480 Title I 
reserved for US Govt. use. 

Total ... 


1128.5 

537.4 

10.4 

5.3 


116.8 

55.6 

436.6 

307.9 

1755.6 

836.0 

162.3 

77.3 

300.8 

143.1 

3910,9 

1862.6 


The preceding table shows that in the last ten years, India 
has become indebted to the USA in the huge sum of 2655 million 

dollars (some payable in dollars alone and the rest in rupeos i 

India chose that way). Inthe Third Plan _ USA has agreed to 
provide India up to 1045 million f 

15 years from 1951 India may owe to U.S.A. 3700 i^lli 
LlLs. that is roughly about 1756 crores of rupees 

SrtU mn Jof SgIS 

memorandum accompanying the Central g gj j 

55B4 c,o^= Ad.jn^. 

various provident Funds, Saving Deposit 

Bank, National Plan Savings, crores, India s 

Gertiecatos oto. whiji crores of Rs. (5554 +18G&). 

obligations ntoresS osBots are oidy 

attheendofMaroy962 Ourin 
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above table, at tbe end of tbe third plan India would be indebted 
in the coloseal figure of about Bs. 11000 orores. 

While these pages were passing through the Press, the 
author received a statement from the USA Information 
Service in Bombay, which brings the figures up to 12th March 
1962. It states that the American Economic assistance to India 
from June 1951 to 12th March 1962 totals 4118 million dollars 
( = 1960.9 crores of Bupees ) as shown in the table below : 




Dollars 

Bdpeeb 

Percsentage 



( Million) 

(Orores) 

OR Total 

1. 

Grant 





( not repayable ) 

1,291.2 

614.8 

31.3 

2, 

Loans repayable in 





dollars. 

608.2 

289.6 

14.8 

3. 

Local Currency 





repayments. 

2,218 

1,056.5 

53.9 



4,118.0 

1,960.9 

100.0 


It is not necessary to go into other details. The loans are 
repayable at different dates, some being repayable in forty years 
and some carrying a very low rate of interest. It may, however, 
be noted that out of about 4000 million dollars aid to India since 
Independence over half has been in the form of P. L. 480 Pood 
for commodities. The Pood Minister of India, Mr. S, K, Patil, 
assures us, however, that India would become completely self- 
sufficient in food by the and of the Third Five Tear Plan and 
points out that during the last decade, foodgrain production in 
India rose from 50 to SO million tons a year, an increase of 60 
pet cent. But it should not be forgotten that the population of 
India in the same ten years increased by about 22 per cent over 
the population in 1951, 


The Welfare State theoretically aims at (Sarvodaya) 
prosperity for all ( at least for the vast majority ). Up to recent 
times, the main obligations of the State towards its people were 
the administration of the country, the defence of the country 
and Its coast against aggression or invasion, maintenance of law 

The ambition of the 
Constitntion and our leaders is to createa 
welfare stale, and to reconstruct the present social and economic 
order on a socialistic pattern by subjecting the cmmtry S a 
planned economy. Several vital industries are Z 
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for the State and Government has assumed power to re’guMe 
pToduotioiii to control distribution and to fix even the prices of 
some commodities absolutely necessary to all men in daily life. It 
has also established the State Trading Corporation. Taxation has 
become an ever-increasing instrument of economic policy for 
Carrying out the plan projects. Apart from the Income-Tax 
Act { XI of 1922 recently consolidated by Act 43 of 1961 ) our 
democratic Government passed one after another four Acts, viz. 
the Estate Duty Act ( XXXIV of 1953 ), the Wealth Tax ( XXVI 
of 1957 ), the Expenditure Tax ( XXIX of 1957 ) and the Gift 
Tax (XVni of 1958). There is no other country in the 
world that has all the above five taxes. Is India the only 
welfare country in the world ? Thera is a sense of uncertainty 
and fright in the middle classes and tax dodging in the rich or 
influential sections of the community. Beasons of space prevent 
the citing of illustrations of the arbitrary character of the recent 
four Acts. In all these Acts the opinions of the Govt. ofSoera 
(viz. Gift Tax officer, expenditure tax ofScer, and wealth 
tax ofiScer and higher officers) in an executive ladder under 
the same Acta on questions of fact ( such as the value of 
a property ) are final and cannot be questioned in any court of 
justice ( i. e, in a subordinate judge’s court or district judge’s 
court or Hi&h Court ). If a creditor releases a debtor from his 
debts ( wholly or partly ) the creditor will have to pay gift tax 
on the debt released if the gift tax officer is of opinion that be 
could have recovered the debt by means of legal steps. No man 


can make a gift of more than 100 rupees at one time to a 
private person or even a near relative ( except to his wife ) and 
if he makes several gifts to the same person in one year 
exceeding five hundred rupees he will have to pay gift tax. In 
all oases of questions of fact one appeal should have been 
allowed to a district court or where the amount concerned was 
more than ten thousand rupees to the High Court. It should bo 
recognized by policy-makers that our people have great faith 
in the integrity of the High Courts and the district judges who 
are selected by the High Courts and whose promotion does not 
depend on the Executive. They have not much faith in the 
fairness and integrity of Appellate Commissioners and Tribuna 
that are appointed by the Ministers, whan the dispute is between 
private persons and taxing authorities on behalf of Governmen . 
Writers on the constitutions of countries have for many yea 
emphasized two leading features viz. the 
Parliament and the rule of law. Parliaments are cajoled 
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The Nmo Despotism 

unfettered and supreme, ima is r'„of T?Titain^ 

Despotism' by Lord CSiiaf Justice Hewart of G^eat Britam. 
InS name of the Welfare State it seems that all power is being 
centralized in bureaucracy by our leaders. 

Moat common pepople in India have a very vague _ notion 

of wS,t socialism means. They believe that socialism is based 
on Marxism Marx holds that revolution is the weapon or 
means by which the workers are to seize power, that his theory 
is soientido and based on a study of facts He himself declared 
that he was no < Marxist * ( vide ‘ Naked God ' p. 3 Howard 
East. New York, 1957 and ‘New Glass’ by Milovan Djdas p. 4 
London. 5th Impression, 1958). These words of his are 
explained by Dr. Eadhakrishnan as meaning that he was not 
pledged to the acceptance of a 

oppressive { vide ‘ Eeligion and Society. 1947. p. 35 ). This 
is not the place to discuss the premises and predictions of 
But a few words may be said here. Marx had predicted that 
communism would prevail first in the moat developed and 
industrialized nations. What happened is quite the opposite of 
t^fa , Communism occurred in countries like Eussia and. China 
that were relatively very much leas developed and industrialized. 
Another of his predictions was that the system of private 
ownership wonld make the rich richer and the poor poorer, would 


2652. Vide ‘ New Despotism ’ by Lord Chief JnsUce Hewart ( Earnest 
Bono Ltd. London, 1929) p. 17 {along passage from which is quoted by 
R. S W. Pollard m ' Conscience and liberty ’ ( Allen and Unwin, London, 
1910) Vide also ’Bureaucracy triumphant ' by C. K, Allen (London, 
1931 ). All these taxing cnactmeuts have created a high ladder of officers 
appolutcd by the executive. For example, under the Wealth Tax Act there is^ 
Erst the Wealth Tax Officer who decides -what tax is payable, then there 
IS an appeal to the Appellate Assistant Commissioner ( Sec, 23 }, then 
there is a further appeal to the Appellate Tribunal ( Sec, 24 ), then there 
can be a fcrcrencc to the High Court on a point of law (Sec. 27-28} 
and finally ao appeal to the Supreme Court ( Sec 29 )i This is 
sheer harassment and practical denial of justice. After a prii ate person 
has run to three different officers or official bodies then only the High Court 
comes in, if at nil, and that too on a point of law It should be remembered 
that the wealth tax officer has often to determine the value of properties 
worth taVhs of rupees and on points of fact there arc appeals only to the 
Erst officer’s superiors and there is no provision for a probe of fads by a 
contl or judicial officer independent of the executive. A similar procedure 
is proiidcd 10 the Gift Tax. the Expenditure Tax and Estate Duly Tax. 
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bread ruinouB depresBions and Jn the end the angry proletariat 
would revolt, would overthrow the exploiting cl^es and 
establish a communist society. This second prophecy has not 
materialized in almost all highly industrialized nations. On 
the contrary, several democratic States have provided security 
against unemployment, sickness and old age and in some 
countries employers have admitted representatives of workers 
into the management of industries. The 'Communist Manifesto' 
is the ofidoial Bible in the TJ. S. S, E, A recent work ' The 
‘Anatomy of the Soviet man ’ by Claus Mehnert, translated from 
German by Maurice Eosenbaum ( 1961 ), appears to the present 
author to contain a balanced and fair estimate of the working oi 
Communism in U. S. S. E. He points out that the desire to 
rise socially and amass wealth and power is as common to the 
Soviet Union as to the rest of the world ( p. 84 ), that the New 
Class does not constitute a bourgeoisie in the West European 
eanse, that it is a State bourgeoisie, all members work for the 
State and are dependent on it ( p. 73 ), that social distinctions are 
greater in U. S, S. E. than in U. S. A. ( p. 109 ), that the greatest 
disproportion prevails between the incomes of Academicians, 
artists and writers on the one hand and ordinary men and 
workers on the other. It appears to the present author that 
Communism has so far been the best means for the exploitation 
of the proletariat. 


No great Indian leader of the present day has offered a luoid 
and considered statement of what the philosophical foundations 
of Indian socialism are or should he, nor has any leader plaoM 
before the people a clear and fuU picture of the Indian sooialistic 
pattern of the future in all its aspects. In the Plan sttuotures 
welfare seems to be identified with broad, physical and matowl 
comforts. Marx denied God and advocated the forcible hquidatio 
of the exploiting classes. Our Constitution does not 
^d(ex4t in schedule HI about oaths and 
Ministers and M. P.’s ) nor does it emphasize moral sphitual 
values though the founding fathers of the tJ.S.A. presoribef m 
SraSrof American Independence) " All men are ^ 
ecual. They are endowed by their creator with . 

rShts,; among them arelife, liberty and the pursuit ^ ^ 

Sfco^e it is wrong and unscientific to say ^at aU ^enar 

crUed equal if literally 
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and non-violence are not mentioned in our Constitution, though 
these were the basic principles from Upanisad and Smiti times 
( as in Cl^ndogya lil* 17.4, Manu 2* 63, "yaj 1, 133 ) and for 
Gandhiji by whom all Congressmen and their leaders swear. 
Lands of thousands of men of the middle class of small means 
were taken away from them by changing the fundamental right 
to property bestowed by Art 31 ( as originally enacted ), by 
preventing recourse to law courts and by giving illusory hopes of 
some compensation not yet even determined after several years. 
This may not be liquidation of opponents, yet it is a cruel thing 
all the same in the name of democracy and Welfare State.*®* 


Borrowing in the country itself and from fcseign countries 
has been resorted to on an increasing scale. 

Table 3 above ( p. 1689-30 ) will convey some idea of the vast 
amounts of debts our country owes and will owe to IT. S, A. and 
other countries. How and in how many years the nation will 
be able to pay back these debts with interest is to ordinary men a 
source of grave anxiety and an insoluble problem. Among the 
sources for the plan are included Provident Funds, Post OfQce 
savings bank accounts. National Plan Certificates &c. These 
are really debts, though not demandable on any one date or 
year. Deficit financing which did not form part of the central 
budget in past years has now become a regular item. The 
budget of the central Govt, for 1961-63 exceeds 1023 crores. 
For 1963-63 the revenues are estimated at 1339.87 crores of 


2653. Vide a book caUcd ’ Social Welfare in India ’ Issned on behalf 
of the Planning Commission, Government of India, New Delhi, 1960. 
People ate likely to make a confusion between • Welfare State ’ and 
• Social Welfare * The latter phrase refers to more specialized work for 
the weak or mote vulnerable sections of the popnlation ( such as women 
children, physically handicapped persons like the deaf, dumb and blind,* 
mentally retarded, scheduled castes and tribes and. backward classes ) A 
Welfare State wants to change the pattern of life of the whole community or 
country Onr Conslumlon in Article 15 ( paragraphs 3 and 4 ) anthorizcs 
the State to make special provisions for women and children and for the 
adtaoceroent of backward classes, scheduled castes and scheduled tribes 
and Article 16 para 4 anthorizcs the State to make provision for the 
rcserialion of appointments or posts lo favour of any backward class of 
citizens. Articles 33S-3t2 deal with the appointment of a special officer 
for the cchodnled c,asles and schcdolcd tribes and with the appointment bv 
the President of India of a Commission to report on the administration of 
sehrJn el areas and scheduled tribes and for specification from time to 

mhos 
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rupees and blie expenditure at 1381.65 orores of rupees and it is 
announced tliat a total deficit of about 150 orores would have 
to be met partly by additional taxation of 60 crores and 80 
lakhs of rupees. It must be remembered that most of these 
taxes ora indirect and the major part of the income from such* 
taxes is duo to levies on articles of everyday necessity to 
common people who are already groaning under high prices of 
absolutely necessary commodities. The Bombay Government’s 
Budget for 19G2-63 intended to tax the poor man’s Indis and gnr 
( joggery). About 7000 crores were put in the State sector in the 
Ist and 2nd Plan projects and 7500 crores are proposed to be spent 
in the Public sector in the 3rd plan period. Thus at the end of the 
3rd Plan ( in 1965-66 ) Government will have spent about 15000 
orores of rupees. Tremendous power will be conoentrated in the 
hands of ministers and the ofScial bureaucracy. It is not 
generally known how Government has dealt with or will deal 
with this vast amount, what projects have been undertaken, 
which of them are completed, the cost of the completed projects, 
yearly yield from the projects that are completed, steps that are 
being taken to repay debts and to what extent. There are 
fervent appeals made by leaders to common people to co-operate 
with Govt, but the Govt, does not seem to he anxious to take 
people into confidence by widely circulating through newspapers, 
press-notes or otherwise information on the above mentioned 
matters. The vast sums spent on projects have caused inflation. 
Besides, during the two five year Plans population increased by 
77 millions. This accentuated the problem of unemployment 
and on p. 47 of the book above referred to it is admitted that a 
the end of 10 years the backlog of unemployment is estimated at 


nine millions. 

SirW, Beveridge in ‘ Pillars of Security ’ (1944) names 
five giants with which humanity has to struggle viz. want, 
disease, ignorance, squalor and idleness. ( p. 43 ) The la® - 
is, unemployment, should be the first point of attack, 
our Constitution confers the right to work, to ^ -a 

public assistance in case of unemployment, old s* 

Ld in certain other cases. It is not easy to give m 
ment for all. The State must try to limit ^nd 

not merely for literary education but also for 
technical training on a very Djglssion of 

is necessary but it is not an unmlxed ° ^ afforded 

these matters would require far more space than can 


in this chapter, 
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One last word before taking leave of the subjects of 
Democracy, Welfare State, Socialistic pattern, legislation, 
planning for social and economic reconstruction. In the new 
set-up public administrators have become the brains behind 
the production of economic goods. They have, however, to do 
in the new sphere work which is entirely different from their 
traditional work in the Government of former times. 
Production activity in modern days demands bringing together 
and co-ordinating various skills and oomples; tasks to which 
administrators in Gievt. offices are often strangers. How far 
they will be able to accomplish the new tasks undertaken by 
them is a matter which admits of no certain answer. But the 
most perplexing and baffling question is : Can all-comprehensive 
national plans under which the State either owns or controls most 
aspects of economic activities in Agriculture, Industry and 
Trade be implemented democratically by Parliamentary control ? 
The present author is very much afraid that the combination 
of economic and political power in the hands of a few ministers, 
high ranking officials and politicians would be so overpowering 
as to reduce the present Parliament { based on universal adult 
suffrage, only ,53 percent of the population being literate ) to a 
mere shadow and may in some respects at least narrow the 
liberties of men almost as much as the totalitarian State does. 


Let us now turn to the reform and reorganisation of Hindu 
Society and religion. The Portuguese came to India towards 
the end of the 15th century and acquired some territory on the 
Western coast of India. But owing to religious intolerance 
and persecution by them not much impression was made by 
them on Hindu society. But the case was different with the 
British, who did not imitate the Portuguese in the matter of 
Teuton, but wanted trade, wealth and power. On account of 
established over a large part of India from 1765 
A. D. todians came in contact with modern English literature 
and modern science. The earliest Indian reformer in modem 
times was a Bengali, Raja Bam Mohan Boy ( 1772-1833 ) He 

Stoat names 

in the effort to reorganise and reform Hindu society and religion 

Sm (T83l-?l8df (1817-1905). Keshub Chandra 

Vidyasagar. Daysnand 
^ ^ Aryasamaja in 1877 and who 

rogardod only the Vedas as authoritative, BamakrisSa 

Paramahamsa (1834-1886 ) and his great disciple SwS 

vek.manda ( 1863-1902 ), r,ho founded the Eamkrishna M issioa 
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for propa.gating Vedanta and doing charity work among tht 
poor and the needy, M. a Ranade ( 1842-1901 ) who was olosel: 
connected with the Frarthanasamaja of Bombay, Agarkar 
Phule, Rabindranath Tagore ( 1861-1941 ), Gandhyi ( 1869- 
1948 ), Dr. Karve ( who founded the Women’s University in 
1916 ). Those interested may usefully read ‘ A Century of 
Social Reform ’ by S. Natarajan ( Asia Publishing House 
Bombay), G. N, Parquhar's ‘Modern religious movements in 
India ' ( Macmillan, 1917 ), W. T. do Bary’s ‘ Sources of Indian 
Tradition ’, New York, 1958 { pp. 604-659 ). 


There is a great ferment of ideas in India at present. Many 
of our countrymen, whether young or old, do not derive any 
inspiration from their religion. It is not the fault of religion, 
hut the fault lies with us and our predecessors who did not and 
do not exhibit to us the core of our culture and religion, do not 
sift the essentials and separate them from the unessential 
accretions duo to superstitions and wrong emphasis. Ordinary 
men of to-day feel bewildered fay the disagreements between 
scientific knowledge and the traditional beliefs. The result is 
that traditional values and codes of conduct are disintegrating 
and various views are being bandied about. There are now 
several distinct thoughWorms on matters religious or spiritual. 
One class calls itself sanUlams whose view is that the traditional 
codes of conduct and beliefs were established by the all-wise 
sages of old and therefore modern half-baked reformers have no 
right at all to introduce changes in them. There is another 
class (allied to these) of those who have studied such 
modern sciences as eugenics and biology, who oppose change on 
the ground that our traditions embodied in the caste system and 
the restrictive rules about marriage are rooat^ scientific and no 
change should he made in them and if made disaeter will foHoWj 
There is another class of people who say ‘ why do you 9'“^™ 
with UB ? Time will bring about all neoessary changes . ahere 
are other people who go to the other extreme and deny the 
existence of any divine or spiritual realities and values in ta 
world Some beUeve in the efficacy of laws to introduce dssirea 
.changes. There are people who say ‘ take the essential " 
of Indian culture as foundation and build thereon a m 

keeping with the needs of the times’. Hinduism has al^ys 
-been growing and changing traditions ( vide for ™pls® aho 
lOfi-y-ya and 1471 ). The changes, however, were nos 
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laws, customs and usages, religious and 
Afferent parts of India- India, being always divided into many 
kingdoms before tbe advent of the British, there did nc)t exist any 
legislative authority that could pass laws for the whole of India. 
Ancient and medieval DharmatMtra writers held the view that 
the kinghad no authority to interfere with Saatric rules governing 
varnas and castes. Vide H. of Dh. vol. IH pp. 98-101 for the 
proposition that there was almost total absence of legislative 
power in the king according to DharmaSastra writers. Changes 
in practices andbeliefs, however, did take place, but it was learned 
commentators that by various devices tried to support changes 
that had already taken place (vide pp. 1367-1272 above). There 
are really three well-marked classes of people, viz. Sanatanis or 
no-changers, the iconoclasts and those who want a synthesis of 
the old and the new. 


The question is what should be conserved or discarded from the 
old practices and what new ideals or values should be added and 
assimilated. Beasons of space forbid saying much about values 
here. Values are largely moulded by environment. Only a 
century or two ago, slavery or racial inequality and pride, 
sweating children of tender age in factories were accepted in 
Christian countries as morally neutral or at least not disrepu- 
table. But at present some of these, if not all, are generally 
condemned as immoraL In India also values have changed 
from time to time. At one time animal sacrifices were quite 
reputable and of high other-worldly value. Later in the Upanisad 
times Afwnsa came to the fore. But there are certain values 
of our culture that have endured for three thousand years, viz. 
the coUBoiousuess that the whole world is the mauifestation of 
the Eternal Essence, restraint of senses, charity and kindness. 
Now we are in an age of democracy and the important values of 
democracy are justice, liberty, equality and fraternity. But 
unfortunately many of those who sing paeans of democracy in 
India hanker after power and are in the grip of selfishness and 
hatred. Lord Acton wrote “ All power corrupts and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely." Kautilya said more than two thou- 
sand years ago that power warps ( intoxicates ) the mind. Vide 
H. of Dh. vol. ni p. 114 and n, 151 for quotations . 


Many young men have in these days hardly anything 
which they believe as worth striving for whatever the coat may 
ho, artl honco they have nothing to practise as an ideal We 
have to preserve a religious spirit among common men and 
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women, while getting rid of superstitiona and beliefs 
opposed to all soienoe and common sense. It is not the age-old 
principles of Hindu religion that are at fault, it is modern 
Hindu society that has to be reorganized, particularly when 
ours is now a democratic republic; and our leaders must make 
supreme efforts for many years to preserve equality in the midst 
of very great economic inequality, liberty which is likely to be 
overwhelmed by mighty parties and social groups and democracy 
against demagogues on the one hand and plutocrats on the other. 


We must not shut our eyes to the peculiar and 
formidable difSoulties of our country.*** Even the present 
India ( i. e. Bharat ) is a vast country. There are in present 
India adherents of eight great religious systems (Hindu, 
Buddhist, Jain, Sikh, Moslem, Parsi, Christianity and Judaism), 
besides some tribes following none of these, but their own 
primitive systems; there are different States based on H 
different languages ( mentioned in the 8th schedule to the 
Constitution of India ), besides six Union territories and about 
200 recognized dialects. These are likely to produce movements 
towards oomplete provincial autonomy and cultural separation. 
There are great contrasts among the inhabitants, at one end 
the primitive trlbee and the people who were untouchables and at 
the other end highly educated men and, in between the two, 
groups of illiterate people numbering at present about 77 per 
cent of the whole population. After centuries of conquests bij 
alien people our country luts gaimd independence. This opens 


26S4 For a somewhat captions and depressing portrayal of our 
diffiouIUes by an apparently unsympathetic and unhdpful J' , 

■ India, the most dangerous decades ' by Selig S aarriso ( 
University Press, I960). The trend of the whole book is . 

home one point vie. that democracy will not live or be successful . 

The book, it IB believed, IS mainly intended for 
author Insists too much on the obscurantist tendencies of ^me I “ 
in the matter of caste. If he felt real sympathy and ^ ^ j „akc 

new democracy in India, he should have emphasised ‘I*® 

for unity in India, vie. the absence of an organized 
Protestant or the Roman Catholic Church ), that i„^ents of 

religion, that Hindus can easily adapt so far wUbout any 

modern democracy as shown by the three olecl.ons he d so fa 

serious disturbances when there were millions upon m.mons o 

and women. If he really wanted to help the Indian p P . 

siressed matters that favour democracy and not ,,, gangs 

India and South India, on Hind, and anti-Hindi, many Slates 


dlfficnltiea 
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for us a new vista of creative thinking and work. We need not 
give up the basic principles of Hinduism, but should 
reorientate them to meet new and more complex conditions and 
work out a changed social order. Everybody says that what is 
wanted is an emotional integration of Indians and some have 
suggested that the caste system should be destroyed. If the 
caste system were a tangible thing it could have been easily and 
quickly destroyed. But it is not tangible. Legislation cannot 
destroy it. Only a change of heart with appropriate remedies and 
vast efforts persistently made over a long period may accom- 
plis’hthis Herculean task and not glib talk by people that 
hardly ever practise in their lives what they preach. In the 
present author’s opinion States purely on linguistic basis 
should not have been created at all, but once it was resolved 
to create them, that should have been strictly adhered to 
and clear definite principles should have been laid down 
by the Central Government about assigning border villages to 
oneState or another. TheCentralGovernmentleadershiphas been 
most vacillating in this respect. For exmple, there were at least 
five different proposals put forward on Bombay City alone viz. a 
bilingual state ( in which Bombay City was merged ), a city 
State for Bombay alone with separate states of Gujarat and 
Maharashtra, central administration for five years, a return to 
the bilingual formula, and lastly separate Maharashtra ( inclu- 
ding Bombay City, Berar andMarathwada ) and a separate State 
Gujarat, with about 200 villages taken over from the 
Khandesh and Thana districts that had been part of Maharashtra 
for over one hundred years. 


The caste system, the joint family system and the laws of 
succession and inheritance that ate peculiar to Hindus are really 
social matters aud not religious matters at all. Our Constitution 
and recent legislation deal with all the three, holding that these 

above, the Constitution abolished 
untouchahnity, the Hindu Marriage Act has done away with all 
prohibitions a^inst marriages between persons of different 
Mstes and a Hindu can have marriage relations with any 

can take any 

Hindu woman as spouse subject only to the rnloq nf » j 

«Mon.l.lpanap„™.ea d’.P™. 

Succession Act has practically done away with the joint famiiTr 
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What is wanted is not more declamations against the caste 
system and fervent appeals for emotional integration of all 
Indians but a comprehensive code or scheme of beliefs and day 
to day conduct. The present writer cannot enter here into a 
detailed code or scheme which might require a volume by itself 
but some concrete proposals if set out here may induce more 
competent writers to give better and more exhaustive patterns 
Let there bo churning of thoughts. It is possible that in the 
beginning one may meet with formidable and fearful difficulties 
as in the mythological churning of the ocean, but let us hope that, 
even after the emergence of frightful things, the final remit 
would be blissful, as in the churning of the ocean poison 
emerged but the whole effort was crowned with the appearance 
of nmtla at the end. 

We must not despair of solving our difficult problems. 
Despair means destruction and death. We must not lose courage 
by the condition of our country for the last few centuries. Wa 
should rather look to our achievements during about three 
thousand years and take to heart the following advice of ancient 
sages of the DharmSsstras such as that of Manu. Manu says 
{ IV,137 ‘ one should not despise oneself on account of 

previous failures ; one should seek ( make efforts for securing ) 
prosperity till one’s death and should not regard prosperity as 
unattainable.’ To the same effect is Yaj. when he says ‘ One 
should never despise a learned brabmana, a serpent, a ksatriya 
( a king ) or oneself, one should desire to secure prosperity till 
one's death and should not touch ( i. e, make public ) another's 
weak points ( misdeeds &o. ) ’ We are over 43 crores of people, 
we are proud of the achievements of our forefathers. If we work 
hard in a concerted and intelligent effort for years with the sole 
object of bringing about the highest development of the country 
and without ambitions of securing individual profit or fame 
there is no reason why our country should not outstrip or at 
least equal other countries in the world. The Isjopanisad 2 
( Vsj. S. 40.2 ) ordains for all common men ' one should wish 
to live for a hundred years, always doing here ( in this world J 
actions ( prescribed by the Sastra ).’ The Ait. Br. ( chap. 33.3 ), 
in the story of ^nahtepa insists on men being always active 
and emphasizes that prosperity does not come to him who doss 

’ 26531 * srr 

fHwron us- IV. 137. au , 

II VT I 153. 
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not work hard ( nanasrantaya ^lirastlti ), So early as the 
Rgveda ( IV. 33.11 ) it is emphasized that Gods do not befriend 
anyone who has not become tired by hard work ( na rte 
Eirantasya sakhyaya devah ). 


In 1934 some persons under the guidance of SwSmI 
Eevalananda Sarasvatl of Wai ( Satara District) started a 
society which later came to be named ‘ Dharmanimaya- 
luandala’ ( society for arriving at definite conclusions on 
matters of Dhaima ). The Swami was a very learned man and 
a Sannyasin, did not know English, but he held very modern 
views. There were fourteen original founder members of whom 
the present author is one From 1934 to 1959 eleven sessions 
attended by hundreds of people were held at Thana, Poona 
(twice), Lonavla (thrice), Ahmednagar, Badalapur (Diet. 
Thana), Vatdha (inBerar), Akola (inBerar), Wai and 
Bombay. At the difierent sessions resolutions were passed ( in 
all 83 ) on several social and religious matters and a committee 


was appointed to prepare model piayogas (procedures) for 
Sandhya, congregational {Samiidayika) prayer, upanayana, 
marriage, an(yesU ( funeral rites ), sraddha, remarriage ( of 
widows), re-conversion to Hinduism &c That Committee 
prepared under the guidance of Swami KevalSnanda such 
prayogas shorn of unnecessary details and with translations in 
Marathi, which can be had from Mr. Kokaje of Lonavla. Among 
the resolutions the following deserve special mention • usages have 
been changed from time to time by former learned men ( sistas ) 
and the learned men of the present day have the authority to 
introduce^ changes in usages as the present circumstances 
may rsjiujre; that the untouohability of the people of certain castes 

Constitution of India subseque- 
ntly did this ), that those sub-cas tes that have similar usages, 

265G The oriBioal name . (Assembly of 

prXmfel fundamental 

Z I- r X “eujbcrs d.ed subsequently viz, 

Sv..mi Act alananda, llabamahopidhyaya Sridbaraastri PSthak (who heeame 

DzT'r mta/” M T >. Sadsttir^r b“ 

newsrarcr), Mr ''c "'m' ' Kesari ■ 

f^y. \ OQ6 other Original »«»«p TtT- -wr 

Cbar-lar (a nonaRcnanan. retired First Class Subjndge) a scholar of ‘ a’ 

.. Oar^nasand S^Uras under 
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samskaraa and rules about food should merge and such merger is 
not against Dharma^astra; there is no objection to any Hindu 
Bitting in the same row with other persons of different varnas 
^ovided vegetarians are served vegetarian eatables; that 
Hindus including untouohables are entitled to study the Veda 
and have upanayana performed with Vedio mantras and priests 

conversant with the upanayana procedure should be ready to do 
BO, if invited; if any one takes to another religion owing to 
force or fraud or of his free will and wants to revert to the 
Hindu fold he should be allowed to come in after proper 
expiation and after undergoing a simple vidhi^i ; marriages 
of spouses of the same gotra and pravara should be allowed 
provided there is no bar on the ground of sapinda relationship 
(vide Hindu Marriage Act, 25 of 1955, seo. 5 items 4 and 5); 
that divorce bo allowed among the castas in which it is not 
allowed at present on the ground of conversion to another 
religion of one of the spouses &c. ( almost the same grounds as 
in sec. 13 of the Hindu Marriage Act of 1955 ); a Hindu widow 
succeeding as heir to her husband takes an absolute estate 
except when any of the following relatives of the husband are 
alive, viz. daughter, daughter’s son, mother, father, brother* 
brother’s son, paternal grand-parents, paternal first cousin ( vide 
Hindu Succession Act, 30 of 1956 sec. 14 which goes further by 
omitting the near relatives specified above ). Most of the 
decisions mentioned above were proclaimed from ten to twenty 
years before our Constitution came into operation. 


Among the standing complaints against brshmanas one has 
been that they debarred millions of people called ‘Sudras ’ from 
Vedio studies. Therefore, the Mandala announced that all 
Hindus I including the so called untouchables ) should observe 
the worship of the sun, repetition of the Gsyatrl-mantra ( Bg. HI. 
62,10, Tai, S. I. 5, G. 4, Va}. S, III. 35 ) and reading or recital of 
the BhagavadgJts (whole or part) every day, since these 
common observances would help in creating the sentiment of 


2657. Vide H. of Dh Vol IV pp. 828-830 where the • Hindukaranavidhi'. 
prepared by the Dharmanirnaya-manaaSa for re-admission to Hinduism is 
Bet out in Sanskrit, This re-admiiBion nirf/it ( in Sanskrit) has been trans- 
lated into Marathi and Hindi, 
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culfruial equality among all Hindus. The prooeduie of morning 
and evening ( sandhya ) worship is brief and is quoted below.^®® 


In order to cultivate a sense of unity among all Hindus 
( including the so-called untouchables ), the Mandala prepared a 
Congregational prayer ( to be recited by all Hindus in a con- 
gregation once in a month ) consisting of the following eleven 
passages culled from the Vedic literature, viz. Atharvaveda X. 
8.1, Hg X. 83.3, L 164.16, Vaj. S. 25.21, Bg. X 121. 10, Tai. At. 
4.42.5, the Gayatrlmantra, Br. Up. I 3 28 (asato ma sad-gamaya, 
tamaso ma jyotir-gamaya, mrtyor mamirtam gamaya I, Bg. X. 
191.2-4. In many villages some people tried to introduce this 
congregational prayer, but after some time most people 
complained that they found it difficult to commit to memory 
and recite the Vedio passages and requested that similar con- 
gregational prayers be prepared in Hindi and therefore the 
Mandala prepared a brief prayer of five verses in Hindi. 


The above lines would only briefly illustrate how we would 
have to proceed if we want an emotional integration of all our 
countrymen, particularly on the social and religious plane. But 
we must^ not forget what the foundation of our culture and 
civilization has been throughout the past ages. Ancient sages 
laid the foundation by insisting upon this that there is and 
must be harmony between man’s spirit and the spirit of the 
world and man's endeavour should be to realize in his actions and 
in his life this harmony and unity.^^s The Upanisads teach 
that man gains by giving up ( by renunciation ) and exhorts man 

not to covet another’s wealth ( Itopanisad I ‘ tena tyaktena 
bhuniitha ma grdhahkasya svid dhanam ’ ). 




^ 

- - sjfOTnri 

sn asirq, i qrs i ^ 

-639 Many tbongfagul nico in the West haie a 

--are,, by tbe .... Vc«„.a ... trsonna"^”^ 

{ Conftnucd om next ) 
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Tho Bbagavadglfca emphaaizod doing one’s duty without 
hankering for the rewards thereof. Science cannot answer such 
fundamental questions as occur to every thoughtful person viz, 
what is the ultimate cause, is it brahma7i, what is our origin, by 
what are we Bustainod, what is our destiny I goal), being 
influenced by what do we persist in paths leading to pain and 
misery ( Sv. Up. 1. 1. )• They are answered by the ancient*®” 
Upanisads, but not by aoienoe so far. 

The chief aim of Indian culture and civilization was not to 
attain military and political power over other countries and 
peoples; it neglected to organize Indians for ofifensive and 
defensive purposes, nor encouraged the starting of immense 
corporations for the acquisition of wealth. But in these days of 
keen competition between nations and peoples wo must not only 
keep a vigilant eye on the eternal principles of our culture but 
also on the worldly happiness of our countrymen in the midst of the 
warring elements in the world. Our people often took and take to 
premature vaivagya (renunciation), while W estern nations and men 
hove been laying for the last few centuries great store by extreme 
activity. Now that our leaders are thinking of remodelling our 
society and apirituallife they must cultivate qualities whereby 
they at least will he slhitaprajm i, e. fully developed or ^eal 
souls (Bhagavadglta 11.55-68) or men of God (Gita 2^1. 
13-18 ). Social reforms and politics have to be preacnea 
through our age-old religion and philosophy.*”® If a large 
majority of our people and the leaders throw away or neglect 


{Contmned from last page ) 

preparation before one can realize the One Essence uederlyme tbe nniverse; 
Vide * What Vedanta means to me a Symposium edited by John 
C Rider S. Co . London, 19GI ), in v^bich the views o£ 16 writers ^rc on . 
katof Aiaons Hnziey summarizes { pp. 19-20) the Upanisad.c doctrine 
In tL same words as on p 1631 above. Tbc same summary ho gave 
his novel • Time must have a stop ’ 194S. p. 289 

2660 1^ 'SROI Wgr gSi WWRIt wlTO W W 

"''^r'tS~"preseuttoheU^^^^^^^ 

rsSeVLff?uS^^ (rdo^ndeuoo ) came 

those fads must not be encouraged { pp. 72-73 h 
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religion and epiritualitiy altogether, the probability is that we 
shall lose both spiritual life and social betterment. This is not the 
place to say more on this point. Vide pp. 1478-79 above for the 
sound moral preparation required before one realizes the pervasion 
of everything by brahman and pp. 1623 ft for the proposition 
that the One Principle is variously named by sages, which taken 
together lead to universal brotherhood, kindliness and tolerance, 
Protn time immemorial all religious cults in India ( except 
Buddhismand Jainism) recognized that there was One Principle 
( or Deity of some kind ) and in the immortality of the 
soul The tremendous march of science and mastery over some 
of the forces of nature has gone to the heads of many modern 
men and made them conceited. Science can disclose to us at the 
moat secondary causes ; but it has to be silent as to the ultimate 
cause and the ultimate destiny of man. It cannot tell us what the 
purpose of life is, it cannot tell ns anything about moral values. 
The present and the following generations have to be trained 
in an environment where spiritual life, love of truth, sense of and 
belief in the brotherhood of man or at least of our own country- 
men, love of peace and sympathy for the oppressed would be held 
to be supreme virtues to be attempted by all people. 


It is moat difficult to suggest in a brief space a code of 
conduct for all the millions of India. But for men of limited 
education and busy life a few suggestions by way of illustra- 
tions may be set out. The idea of pollution by the touch of 
men belonging to certain castes must be given up and much 
m^ore therefore the idea of pollution by the mere shadow of 
certain people.^"^ VivekSnanda ( Works Vol. V. p 152 ) 

mvtbl authority. The 

.bout ecl ipses and so forth that are not credible in the light of 

excuses euess in later Uwes 

of the 6thZ\ufj.ZZnZlZmersr^^ the first halt 

solar and lunar eclipses but c>on up to this ***° correct causes of 

such a w.aj that u scenis that they bclicte “ 0 “ otten act in 

cause ot eclipses ^ ^emotj Rahu being tbe 
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soionoQ aliould not be included in the religious creeds of these 
days and should be treated as mere myths and legends. Many 
Christians eyen in these days ( and moat Hindus and Moslems ) 
believe in a heaven above and a hell or hells below. But Sahara**®* 
( in the hrst centuries of the Christian era ) holds that heaven is 
not a place ( vide pp. 1211-1215 above ), Therefore, heaven and 
hell as described in ancient Sanskrit works cannot be made an 
article of faith for modern men. It is often said that myths 
may be represented as facts to simple people for the sake of 
beneficial results ( e. g. for inducing them to perform sacrifices 
or to observe rules of morality &c ). But this is not proper as 
there are dangers in this. In these days of growing popular 
education, when the myth becomes exposed, the men who once 
believed it not only give up that myth but also might give up 
everything contained in ancient works as unbelievable. Space 
does not permit any elaborate cataloguing of what should be 
given up and what striven for in these days. Values, aims and 
institutions that were accepted by almost all people only a few 
decades ago are now challenged and new patterns are in process 
of being moulded. The chief catalytic agencies are modern 
science and Western thought and literature. The old structure 
of beliefs is tottering and laxity in morals has made great 
headway. But whatever happens, we must so regulate society 
that the family as a social unif®** is pressrved and safeguarded, 
every child of whatever class or race must have equal opportum- 
ties of education, man’s daily work must be held to be divine 
work and worship, great inequalities of wealth and possessions 


must be eliminated. 

SwamI Vivekananda uttered the following exhortation long 
aeo “ The ignorant Indian, the poor and destitute Indian, e 
Brahman Indian, the Pariah Indian is my brother." ‘ ’ Kff “ 
nrav day and night ‘ O Lord of Gaurl 1 make me a man quotea 
Z of Indian Tradition " by W. T. ^ 

(New York, 1958) p. 659. Vide Atharv^eda ZII. 1.^ for 
universal brotherhood of all men whose mother is the Eartn. ^ 

2663. Vide above pp. 1224-25 lot criticism of Sahara's view that Veda 
invented stones that never happened. 

2664. in • This I believe ^ ,tondoo, 1953 ). S.r 

rr^nit u:tho:Vf 

of lamV:. the contmnlnx unit of human life’ 


(P 30). 
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This volume (the last in the History of DhatmaSastra ) may 
be brought to a close with a quotation from the Kathopanisad^*®® 
and another from Rabindranath Tagore’s Gitanjali ; 

• Get up, awake and having secured highly gifted (teachers ) 
understand ( the Truth ), the sharp edge of a razor is difScult to 
pass over, thus the wise say that the path ( to Realization ) of 
Self ) is hard ’ ( Kathopanisad ), 

Where the mind is without fear and the head is held high ; 

Where knowledge is free ; 

Where the world has not been broken up into fragments by 
narrow domestic walls ; 

Where words come out from the depths of truth , 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms toward perfection; 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way into 
the dreary desert sand of dead habit ; 

Where the mind is led forward by thee into ever-widening 
thought and action — 

Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let my country 
awake. 


tiisvl n lU. 14 




EPILOGUE 


Many friends and ■well-'vrisliers of the author and some readers 
of the volumes of the History of Hharmashstra have often ( personally 
and by correspondence) pressed him to furnish some biographical 
details about himself, about the circumstances in irhich he launched 
on this undertaking, about the preparations he made, about the time 
and labour that this undertaking cost him and also nrhat money it 
brought to him ( a feu- asked even this ). 

To uTile an autobiography is a most difficult and delicate matter. 
In an autobiography one has often to use the xrords ‘ I ‘ Me ‘ My' 
etc and the writer is hahle to be charged with egotism. If he is very 
frank about his own failings and faults, he may be accused of exhi- 
bitionism. 1 do not propose to say much about my parents or my 
ancestors or about my marriage and family life or my likes and dis- 
likes I had my own share of anxieties, troubles and sorrows, hut I 
shall not say much about them, since the blessings that were showered 
on me far outweighed the anxieties and sorrows A brief account of 
some aspects of my long life may, I hope, be of some interest and 
help to those who have to face problems similar to those that I had 
to face. 


I was born on rth May 1880 in a viUage caUed Pedhedi or 
Parafurama [ because it has a large and famous temple of Parasu- 
rama, an avatara of Vi^nu and the patron samt of several brShmana 
sub-castes ( such as the Citpavana ) ] near Chiplnn in the Ratnagiri 
District at my maternal uncle’s house My father belonged to a 
priestly family in a village called MurdeUi near Khed in the Ratna- 
giri District. My father had learnt by heart a great deal of the 
Rgi-eda and was being trained for priesthood till the age of 18. He 
did not like the profession of a pnest and left for Poona to learn 
English Mong with a friend of his boyhood, the late Shankar Bal- 
knshna Dixit, who later on became famous for his Marathi work on 
Indian Astronomy which was admired by Dr. Thibaut. Mr. Dixit 
an my a icr passed the Matriculation Examination of the Bomhav 

held in those days by the Bombay High Court, passed it and be-an to 

lbi8. ^Beside. I cdic lore, my father studied the principal Hpanisads 
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aud the Gita and had many of the former by heart. He practised as 
a la\ryer for about forty years, then retired and passed a-way in 1926. 
TVe -were nine children, six brothers and three sisters. I was the 
eldest of the sons and one sister was older than myself. In my early 
boyhood my father taught me some elements of astrology and advised 
me to commit to memory the verses of Amarakosa ( of which I had 
400 by heart before I was 12 years of age). In 1891 I joined the 
S. P, G, Mission’s English High School at Dapoli and passed the 
Bombay University’s Matriculation Examination in 1897 and stood 
high among the successful candidates. While at school, I began to 
suffer from hyper-acidity, consequent acute stomach pains and vomit- 
ing at the age of IG and had to leave school for nearly a year. At 
the time when I passed the Matriculation there was an epidemic o! ' 
Bubonic Plague in Bombay and Poona, where there was high morta- 
lity. My father was not willing to send me (whose health was 
already delicate ) to those places where alone College education could 
then be had. So he asked me to study law under him. I studied it 
for two weeks, but being repelled soon by the dry study of law, 1 
wrote a letter to Dr. Machichan, who was then Principal of the 


Wilson College in Bombay (and reputed to be very kind ), conducted 
by the Scottish Mission, asking him whether I could be enrolled as a 
student tn ahsenlta. He asked me to send Ks 36/-, a term’s fee, get 
myself registered as a student and stated that as the epidemic was at 
its height the University might condone absence The Bombay 
University later on did so. I did not attend College in the first 
term. The epidemic abated, I joined CoUege m June and appeared 
for the first year’s examination of the Bombay University m Novem- 
ber 1898 (which was then oaUed the Previous Exam.) and was 
awarded a scholarship of Bs. 175 and a prize of Bs, 100 for being 
the first among the students whose second language was Sanskn . 
This was the first lucky accident in my life. Life is a mysterious 
business It is full of lucky incidents or chances and 
able to take advantage of them by one’s own efforfa. ^here ha 
been many such incidents and disinterested fnendships in my 
and I have hardly ever had an enemy to my knowledge in the who 
of my rather, long life. The ailment of my boyhood f , 

oolleee, pursues me even now^and has become worse, but I did 
now mvself to be much disturbed by it, controlled my die an 

Arts^( called Intermediate ) I was awarded a scholarship o 
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( lump Sum ) for standing first among students taking Sanskrit as a 
second language. T-wo years afterwards I appeared for the B. A. 
examination in 1901 and was awarded the Bhan Daji Prize for 
proficiency in Sanskrit and stood first among the students of the 
Wilson College An idea about how delicate I was in 1901 when I 
was 21 years old may he had from the fact that, though I was 5 feet 
4 inches in height, I weighed only 98 pounds. After the B A. exa- 
mination I was a Baksina Fellow at the Wilson College for two 
years and lectured to the first two years’ classes at the Wilson 
College on Sanskrit about three hours a week. In 1902, I passed 
the First LB. B. examination in the First class and in 1903 the M. A., 
examination and was awarded the Zala V edanta Prize of Bs, 400, 
The peculiarity of this prize is that the paper set is in Sanskrit, the 
answers ate to be written in Sanskrit in three hours, the chief exa- 
miner was to he a ^astri who was proficient in Sshkara Vedanta and 
had studied it under the old traditional methods. As my father had 
yet to spend for the education of several sons he asked me either to 
enter the Education Department as a High School teacher or to 
become a lawyer in a subordinate court. 1 did not like the latter 


idea and applied to the Director of Public Instruction, Poona, for 
appointment as a teacher m a Govt High School Here again Dr, 
Machichan helped me by recommending me highly to the D. P. I. 
I was appointed a teacher in the Govt. High School at Eatnagiri in 
-August 1904 on a salary of Ks 60 per month raised to Bs. 66 per 
month after a few months ( having been an M. A. with five scholar- 
ships and prizes in Sanskrit). 1 was at the Eatnagiri Govt. High 
School for three ye.ir3 I appeared for the S. T. C. ( Seconda^ 
Teacher’s CertiGc.ate) Examination held by the Department in 1905 
md stood first in the whole of the Bombay Presidency (inclnding 
Smd m those days). In the same year 1 submitted an essay on 
• Aryan Manners and Morals as depicted in the Epics ’ for the T 
Mandhk Gold Medal of the Bombay Dniversity and was awarded a* 
prize of books worth Bs. 150 For this essay 1 read both the Maha- 
hhamta and the Bamayana. Till now I have read the Mahabharata 
thnceandihaveyetgot the notebooks of extensive extracts parti- 
cularly from the Mahiibharata In the next year I appeared fora 
Dcpartment-al Examination for Honours in Teaching and seenred first 
class in I^gic m relation to teaching’ The same year ( 1906 ) I snb- 

-r. ndlik Gold Medal again and was awarded the medal. At the end 
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of this year I lost my younger brother by T. B. I was transferrwJ f 
my own request to the Elphinstone High School in Bombay Is Stt 
W.mt on Ks 75 in April 1907, There were over 40 teachers m that 
gh School and about 750 students from the 4th to the 7th standard 

Lrt -r H teacher (there were three teachers of 

S^sfcrit and 12 classes in Sanskrit ). Towards the end of 1907 the 
pos of AssisUnt to the Professor of Sanskrit at the Poona Deccan 
College ( on Es. 126 p. m.) fell vacant and I applied for the post. 
But I was not appointed and another person who was an M. A. in 
anskrit, but had won no prize, scholarship or medal in Sanskrit at 
any examination from the Matriculation to the M, A. and who was 
9th Assistant in the Elphinstone High School ( where I was 5th 
assistant) was appointed to the post, because he was a favourite 
student of the D, P. L when the latter was Principal of the Deccan 
College. 1 sent a protest through the Principal of the High School. 

1 was informed that a competent authority in Sanskrit had recom- 
mended that the person chosen was superior to me in Sanskrit and 
when 1 requested the D. P. I, to let me know the name of the com- 
petent authority I was informed that my letter was an impertinent 
one and deserved no reply. This added insult to injury. This 
happened in December 1907. I decided to appear for flie 2nd LL. B. 
examination in N'ovember I90S aud then to leave Govt, service. 
My supersession created a great deal of criticism in the Department 
and almost all persons sympathised with me and helped me in 
various ways. I appeared for the 2nd DD. B, examination in Bfovem- 
ber 1908 and passed it. This created an impression in the Education 
Department that I meant serious business. Therefore, as a sop to my 
injured feelings, I was appointed to act as Professor of Sanskrit at 
the Elphinstone College from February to April 1909 in place of 
Pro£ S. E. Bhandarkar who hod been deputed on some Govt. work. 

I reverted to the High School at the end of April 1909 and began 
to oast about where to practise as a lawyer I was not inclined to 
practise as a lawyer in subordinate courts and decided that, if I left 
service, I would practise on the Appellate side of the High court, 
wheie it is a battle of wits and of hard work and one had not to do 
what a lawyer practising in the subordinate courts bad to do. At 
that time, the late Mr. Daji Abaji Ehare was almost at the top of 
the Appellate side Bar ( called Vakils of the High Court). He had 
some large estates at Dapoli { my native place) and knew my father 
and myself, I approached him for advice. He told me that I must 
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hare •m.th me at least two thousand rupees in cash, if I wanted to 
practise in the High Court and to slick to it. I had then not a pie 
with me and my father who was already sixty years old and had to 
educate other sons, declined to help. In less than two years from 
June 1909 1 brought out two school books and one annotated book 
in Sanskrit ( the Sahityadarpana ) for College studenls and was also 
appointed an exammer m Sanskrit at the Previous and Inteimediate 
Arts Examinations. I thus collected two thousand rupees, resigned 
from Govt, service at the end of June 1911 and applied for a Sanad 
( after paying Rs 500 as fee for enrolment as a Vakil of the High 
Court of Bombay ) with a certificate of good moral character from 
Mr. Ehare and was enrolled as a Vakil of the High Court on 6th 
July 1911 when I was in my 32nd year. 


Work was slow in commg and the first two years were rather 
bleak, Having not much to do, 1 appeared for the LL. M. examina- 
tion in Hindu and Mahomedan law in 1912 and passed it. Prom 
1911 to about 1918 I brought out every year some book or books 
such as the Ksdambari of Bana in three parts with ample notes, the 
Haraaoarita in two parts, and the Httaratamacanta, I also conduc- 
ted a private law class for coaching students for the High Court 
Vakil's examination ( in which 60 percent marks were required for 
passing). This brought m a steady income of about Rs. 100 per 
month for four years from 1913 to 1917 and, what was more impor- 
tant, this task of teaching single-handed the last field of law made 
me proficient in all complicated legal topics. In the meantime, m 
1J13 I was appointed Wilson Philological Lecturer to dehver six 
Injures on Sanskrit, Prakrit and allied languages for a lump sum 
Tl ^ “ 1913 I became an ordinary member of the Bombay 

Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society and a life member ( by paying a 
-P B. 500).. ,0,5 A, ,1,* 

S holar for two years on a salary of Rs 100 per month, the snbjeet of 
y carol, being ■Ancient Geography of Mahnrastra* (part plblish^ 
Vol XXrv for 1917, pp 613-657) li me j 

. I.. 1917 June I was appointed as a Professor of Law in the Govt. 
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Law College at Bombay, This was again a case of an unexpected 
event. The Chief Justice of the Bombay High Court had recom- 
mended for a vacancy in the law college two names from among the 
Vakils on the Appellate side Bar of the High Court, one a very 
senior gentleman and myself who had less than six years’ practice. 
The senior gentleman for some reason ( not given out ) refused at the 
last moment and on 20lh 3 unc^ the day on which the Law College 
was to open, I received a wire in the Vakil’s room from Government 
stating that Govt, proposed to appoint me as a Frofessor of Law from 
that day and that if I agreed I should see the Principal, This was a 
comfortable job, the salary being Bs. 350 a month and the duties 
light vij! three or four hours per week in the evening from 5-40 p.m. 
to 6-45 p.m. I was Professor of Law for six years ( 1917-1923). 
Hardly any Vakil with less than six years’ practice on the Appellate 
Side of the High Court had been appointed before me as Professor 
of Law, 


I had undertaken about 1911 an edition of the Vyavahara- 
mayukha with explanatory notes on the advice of Prof. S, B, Bhan- 
darker who was one of the General Editors of the Bombay Govk's 
Sanskrit Senes. But, owing to fluctuations in my own fortunes, I had 
neglected the work and had almost decided to give up the under- 
taking altogether. The Bombay Govt.’s Sanskrit Series came to be 
transferred by Govt, to the Bhandarkar Oriental Besearoh Institute 
that had been started in Poona in 1917. The authorities of the 
Institute pressed me to carry out my undertaking. I agreed and began 
to read the vast Dharmalastra Literature for that purpose. The 
edition o£ the Vyavaharamayfikha of Nllakanfcba ( text base on 
three printed editions and eight mss., nn Introduction of ^7 pag« 
and exhaustive notes) was published in 1926 
Oriental Besearoh Institute, Poona. In the brief re ace 
edition of 1926, I announced that I had undertaken to write 
History of Bharmabatra Literature 

Dr B. a Bhandarkar had expressed a desire to donate Ins 
large library of thousands of books to some Institute thatjould 
properly house th^m teke ofjbem an^ suppor- 

rrr itefld about thirty ’people « 

B, 500 each for the purchase of ^ plot for 

Poona and, after setting aside nearly half of the purchas 
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the Institute to be named after Dr. B. G. Bhandarkar, distributed 
the rest among the original contributors as plot-holders. The public 
and Govt, supported the Institute and the famous Tatas donated 
money to construct a suitable building. The first project undertaken 
the publication of the critical edition o! the Mahabharata. Govt, 
made grants, transferred the Bombay Sanskrit Series to the Institute, 
the Chief of Anndh promised a lakh of rupees for the Mahabharata 
edition vrith pictures and later the Nizam of Hyderabad contributed 
a large sum for building a guest-house for scholars from India and 
abroad 

The first volume of the History of Dharmasastra, u-hich vas 
published in 1930, deals with the chronology and relative importance 
of famous and less known writers and works and covers 1 60 pages. 
As I regarded myself as one of the original founders of the B, O. B. 

I. and as I was a successful lawyer on the Appellate side of the 
High Court, I offered the volume to that Institute for pubboation 
without any agreement about payment. The Preface to the first 
volume makes it clear that I intended to finish the whole history in 
two volumes and that even at that time I suffered from a painful 
complaint ( duodenal ulcer ) which has dogged my footsteps 
throughout up to this day. The second volume of the History of 
Dharmasastra covering 1368 pages ( including about 300 pages 
on ^rauta ritual, not included in the original plan ) was pubbshed 
in June 1941 (i e. eleven years after the publication of the first 
volume ), when I was already 61 years old and pursued by an impla- 
cable ailment The third volume containing 1088 pages was published 
in October 1946 and deals with only three topics ‘ Bajadharma, 
Vyavahara, and Sadacara ’ ( customs and customary law ) On 
account of the 2nd world war there was paper shortage and the 
finances of B O. B. 1. weie at a low ebb I had therefore to 
advance three thousand rupees to the B O R. I. and had to 
purchase paper worth seieral hundred rupees for expediting the 
printing, in view of the fact that I was in my 6Tth year and that my 
physical condition was causing anxiety. The 4th volume is spread 
or er 926 pages, was published in October 1953 ( when I was in my 
74lh year ) and deals with Pataka ( sins ) , Pr5\ascitta ( expiation ), 
Karmaiipaka ( fruition of evil deeds), Antyesli (rites on death) , 
Afanca (impurity on death and birth ), ^>uddlu (purification), 
Sraddha, TlrUiayalTii (pilgrimages to sacred places ). 
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The ( fifth and ) last volume deals with numerous topics, as the 
Table oE Contents will show The first part o£ 718 pages dealing 
with Trata ( sacred vows, observances and festivals) and Kflla was 
separately published in 1958 (as I had then an attack of heart 
trouble, and it was thought that I might not survive, being more 
than 78 years old at that time). The second part now printed 
deals with Santis, Puranas in relation to Dharmasastra, causes of the 
disappearance of Buddhism from India, Tantras and Dharmasastra, 
Sankhya, Toga, Tarka and Dharmasastra, Purvamlmaibsa and 
Dharmasastra, Cosmology, doctrine of Karma and Punarjanma, 
dominant characteristics of our Indian culture and civilization and 
future trends This volume has been in the press for over five years 
and has involved an enormous amount of varied reading and writing 
for over eight years from 1953. 


In describing how and in how many years the H. of Dh deve- 
loped, I have not said anything about the environment in which I 
had to work From about 191S I began to have good work as a 
lawyer I not only conducted cases in the Bombay High Court, 
but I appeared before tbe District Couits of the mofussil in several 
districts such as Khandesh. Hagar, Poona, Sholapnr, Satara, and 
Batnagiri I owe a great deal to my college friends, to my students 
that passed the High Court Vakil’s examination after attending my 
private law class and to Mr. M K Athavie of Sangli and Mr. 0. M. 
SaptarisM of Ahmednager for sending me much legal work 

I took part in many of the intellectual activities in Bombay 
and Poona I was a member of the Senate of the Bombay Dniver- 
sity from 1919 to 1928, I have been throughout a member of the 
Eegulating Council of the Bhandarkar Institute and of its other 
bodies I was closely connected for over 40 years with the Marathi 
Granthasahgrahalaya of Bombay in various capacities and with the 
Brabmanasabha of Bombay m many capacities as Chairman of the 
Managing Committee, a Trustee for 21 years and Adviser from 
1918 to this day. 


I bad aroued gratis several cases for some soeiebes and indin- 
duak Mr. Javdekar, lawyer of Dhulia, espoused the cause of people 
who had grievauces against the Indian Railways. I conducted 
many such railway cases and cases of poor and helpless people One o 
* 1 , was that of a poor untonsured hrahmana widow who h 
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Erom offering -n-orship to the image by placing her head at the feet 
oE the image ( because she -was untonsured ) as all Hindus, male or 
Eemale, of all castes ivere allosred to do I had to go to Pandharpur 
thnce at my own expense and spent in all seven days in court. The 
court decided in favour of the widow The case is refeired to m 
the History of Dharmasnstra, vol II p 593 and the arguments are 
set out on pp 587-593 of the volume. 


Another case that 1 conducted gratis is that oE the Deccan 
College, Poona This College was started by Cost, but a Parsi 
Baronet, Bir Jamselji, made in the early sixties oE the 19th century 
a munificent donation of about two lakhs with the stipulation that 
it was to be maintained as an educational Institution for ever on the 
lines already laid down The British Govt on the suggestion of an 
Indian Hinister wanted to close the College and made a contract for 
sale oE the site and buildings for a Parsi Public School. Some of the 
Old Boys of the College such as ProE S. G. Sathe and Dr Belvalkar 


consolted me what to do, though I was not an old boy of the Deccan 
College. I first suggested that a member of the Bombay Legislative 
Council should ask a question whether the Deccan College was not 
an Institution held in trust by Goit. The Govt replied that it was 
a trust property, but that Goi t. would approach the District Court of 
Poona for permission to sell it for the purpose of a public school- 
Govt applied to the District Court at Poona tor permission to sell 
it for the purpose of a public school I appeared for the old Boys’ 
Association and requested that the Association should he made a 


party to Govl’s application. The Court allowed the application I 
had agreed not to charge any fees. I suggested that Mr. M R. 
Jayakar, u ho had a great regard for me and was a very successEul 
advocate m Bombay ( wbo later became a member of the .Tndicial 
CommiUee oE the Privy Council in England), should be briefed in 
the matter The Association said Ibat they had not money enough 
t« pay Jtr. Jayakar's heavy fees. I requested Mr. Jayakar not to 
cliarge anj fees He complied with my request and the nhole case 
wk about lo working days in court, besides many days of prepara- 
. . r..pafcar, basing once agreed to work without fees put 
lus heart and soul i„ the matter and the District Court in a W 
ju gcmcnt of about ninety typed pages held that the Deccan College 

Igh Court of Bombay, but by that time a popular MinisLy with the 
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late Mr, B G, Kher as Chief Minister bad come to power and 
compromised the matter by agreeing to conduct the Deccan College 
as a Research Institute for Vedic studies and classical Sanskrit, 
Ancient Indian History etc. The Association made Mr, Jayakar 
and myself Honorary members of the Old Boys’ Association, I have 
been on the Managing Council of the Deccan College Research 
Institute since 1938 to this day. 


In 1944 I was appointed by the Bombay TJniversity Sir 
Lallubhai Shah Lecturer and delivered four lectures on Hindu 
customs and modern laws. The lectures have been published in 
book form by the University 

In 1927 at the time of the Ganapati festival in Bombay, awielo 
(party of worshippers) of the Mahar caste (held untouchable) 
approached the authorities of the Brahmanasabha for permission to 
come for dartan of the image installed by the Sabha and 
stated that they would be content if they were allowed to come as 
near the image as Parsis, Christians and Moslems would be allowed 
to do. I was then Chairman of the Managing Committee and called 
a meeting of the Committee to decide whether the request should be 
granted. In the Committee the voting was exactly half for and half 
against. I had to give a casting vote for granting permission, since 
I was of the opinion that the request was a very modest one and in 
view of the changing times should be acceded to. A suit was 
filed in the Bombay High Court by certain orthodox people against 
the Brahmanasabha, against myself as Chairman of the Manag- 
ing Committee and the Secretary for a temporary injunction res- 
training us from bringing the Mahar Mela inside the building 
where the image was and for a declaration that the Sabha through 
its ofiSoe-bearers had no right to do what had not been pre- 
viously done. It must be said to the credit of the members of the 
Sabha that in a meeting of the general body of members my ac ion 
was supported by a very large majority Tnere wos grea 
excitement and it was feared that violence might result The High 
Court refused to grant a temporary injunction and later toe sui 
withdrawn by the members seeking legal relief Our Oonsti u 
has abolished untouchability but that was in 1950 and this exc. 

ment orose in 1927 

T have been a member of the Managing Committee of 

.» .bort « •» 
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o£ the editors o£ the Jouraal ot the Society for many years. I con- 
tributed many long articles to the Journal of the Society and to the 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute. In 1946 at my request Dr . 
B. C Law, a great scholar, whom I had never seen but who had 
become an admirer of my books, donated Bs three thousand ( for 
purchase of books for the Society ) and donated five thousand rupees 
for founding a medal called P. V. Kane Gold Medal to be awarded 
once every three years to a scholar who had done substantial 
research in subjects in which I was interested. 


On 7th May 1941, in honour of my 61st birthday ‘A volume 
of studies in Indology ’ was presented to me edited by Dr. S. M. 
Katre and Prof P K. Gode and published by Dr. N. G Sardesai 
of the Oriental Book Agency, Pooua My friends and admirers 
had formed a Committee with Dr. V. S. Sukthankar as Chairman 
and invited papers Many contributions came in, of which 74 are 
contained in that work, mostly written by Indian scholars ( a few by 
scholars from abroad also ) . 

In 1942 the British Govt conferred on me the title of MahB- 


mahopBdhyaya and the Allahabad Dniversity conferred on me the 
Honorary Degree ot D. Litt In 1946 I was asked to preside over 
the AU India Oriental Conference held at Nagpur. In 1947 Mr. 
B G. KUer, then Chief Minister of the Bombay State, pressed 
me to become Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay University for two 
years and I agreed after some hesitation owing to my age ( about 
6S ). There was no salary attached to the post nor was there any 
sumptuary allowance nor any other allowance In the years 1947 to 
1949 I had three matters on my hands, my legal practice, the 
History of Dharmasaslra and the work as Vice-Chancellor ( which 
was heavy in those days, sometimes three hours a day >. Mr Kher 
pressed me to remain Vice-Chancellor for three years more, offered 
to make it a salaried post of 2000 Bs per month and requested me 
to gne up practice os Advocate. The then Governor of Bombay 
Sir Mahamj Singh, as Chancellor, also pressed me, hut for various 
reasons ( the foremost being that the work on the History of Dharma- 
would make slow progress if I spent five or more hours a day 
in the University ) I declined. The Session of the All India Oriental 
onfcreacc w.as held in Bombay in 1949. I was Chairman of the 
eecption Committee. On my request the gnkuntala of Kalidasa 
performed in Sanskrit with songs, the director being Mr K C.M. 
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Bhatiivdckni who is a hue-looking and tall man, an excellent actor, 
ti good Sanskritist and a singer. It was a great success Bmbolde' 
ned by this success I suggested that other Sanskrit dramas should 
be put tip on the stage, Mr. Bhatawdekar and Mr. P P. Joshi, two 
euthilsuistic 'norkei's of the SanahrtitB Samitt (Cultural Committee) of 
the Brahmanasabha at Bombay, worked hard and at different times 
and in different places ( Delhi, Bombay, Ujjain, Poona ) put up on the 
stage ten Sanskrit dramas, ^kuntala, Mrccbakatika, BatnSvah, 
Venlsaililinra, Uttararumacanta, MudrBraksasa, VikramoivaSya, 
Mfilavikdgnimitra, Svapnaviisavadattn and Sanglla Sanbbadra ( tran- 
slated into Sanskrit by Mr.S B. Velankar, Indian Postal Service, from 
the original Marathi by Anna Kirloskar ). These performances became 
very popular. The sale of tickets yielded 160,000 Rs. out of winch 
about thirty thousand were saved after meeting all expenses as a 
fund to fall back upon when they performed one of these plays at 
different places 


The International Congress of Onentahsts was held m Pans in 
1948. The Indian Govt, sent a delegation of three, Dr, S, Radha- 
krishnan as leader and Dr. 8. K, Chatterji and myself as two 
members. In 1951 the International Congress met in Istanbul and 
the Indian Govt sent a delegation consisting of myself ( as leader ), 
Dr, R. O. Majumdar and Prof. Siddiqui. At this confei-enoe 1 
sponsored a resolution that the Unesco should make a substantial 
grant to the project of a Sanskrit Dictionary on Historical Principles 
undertaken by the Deccan College and it was Unanimously passed 
by the Conference and subsequently Dnesco made a grant of 5000 
dollars to the Deccan College. In 1964 the Session of the Inte^ 
national Congress of Orientalists was held at Cambridge to which 
the Govt of India sent a delegation consisting of myself ( ns leader ), 
Dr, S K Ohatterji and Dr. B H. Dandekar. Prom Camhndge 
went at my own expense to XT. S. A and visited the Library of e 
Conc-ress in Washington for two days, the Dnivernty of Pnneeton, 
Harvard University and the TTmiersity of Rochester, where my 
younger son was studying for the Ph D degree 
Nuclear Physics. The Governing Body of the 
Oriental and African studies of the London University was 
nominate me as an Honorary Pellow. I being the only Indmn among 
the present 35 Honorary Fellows of the School In 
presided over the session of the Indian History Congress at Walfa, . 
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In Hovembec 1953 the President of India ■was pleased to 
nominate me as a member of Parliament i e of the Rajyasabha 
( Council of Stales ) and -when my term expired on 1-4-58 I was 
again nominated for six years. While in Parliament I worked on 
several committees such as the Committees for considering the Hindu 
Adoption Act, the Hindu Marriage Act, the Hindu Succession Act. 
I pressed on the Govt, that they shonld start a Central Institute of 
Indian Studies This has been now accepted in principle and a 
committee has been appointed to suggest a constitutiou and other 
matters I have also been a member of the Central Sanskrit Board. 
On I5tli August 1958 the President of India was pleased to grant 
me a certificate of merit and an annmty of Bs 1500 a year. In August 
1959 the President was pleased to nominate me as National Professor 
of Indoiogy for five years on a substantial salary, the only condition 
being that I should carry on reseaich as I have been doing. I 
resigned from Parliament in September 1959, because as I held an 
office o' profit under Govt , I had to do so according to law. In 1960 
the University of Poona confeired on me the Honorary Degree of 
Doctor of Letters. 

From the oeginning of 1966 I did not take any fiesh legal work 
and by March 1956 I got aU my cases disposed off. Since April 
1956 I have systematically refused all pressure to accept bnefs. 
Since April 1956 I have devoted my time to Parliamentary wort 
(till September 1959 only) and to the last volume of the History 
of Dhama^astra 


I had substantial legal work from 1919 to about 1949. For the 
benefit of those ^ho made inquiries and of those who desire to pursue 
Jilerary studies while working as lawyers, I sh.-ill briefly state howl 
sai cd time for literary work The High Court worked for five days 
in the w eefc I alw ays utilized all holidays for literary work, Saturday 
and .unday have alwajs been my busiest days. There were always 

of tl-'- Higit Court Often ten appeals were placed on the board for 
Cl cno 1 c% cry dn}-, since the practice of the Court has been that 

;.r„; 
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lower down on the Board might be taken up by the Court if th 
lawyers therein were available. Most lawyers when free spent the 
time in chitchat in the Advocates’ room. I spent such tune in th 
Library for preparing my briefs that were bkely to be taken up ii 
the next few weeks. I liardly ever read my briefs at home. Therefore 
I could devote every day some hours in the morning and evemn 
to my work on Sanskrit studies. I always worked for eight or nine 
hours a day and sometimes ten to twelve hours from 1911 to 1948, 
except when I was not in Bombay. I have never slept or even 
taken a nap by day from 1904 to 1958 ; even when I went to see 
a drama at night and came home at 2 A.M. I awoke at 6 A.M, 
and slept a little earlier on the following night. After the mild 
heart tronble in 1958, I tried sleeping a little by day, but not being 
used to such a thing I gave it up in a few months. For fifty years 
I have been taking morning walk for about one hour on the Chowpati 
sea face in Bombay and at the Hanging Gardens since 1912, hut 
stopped going to the Hanging Gardens from about 1956. 


That I had duodenal ulcer was discovered by x-ray therapy 
about 1925. Some doctors advised an operation. Others opposed 
it. I consulted the then most eminent surgeon in Bombay, Dr. G. V. 
Deshmufch, and he advised me not to go in for it. Again m 1937 
when I undertook a trip in European oountnes for three months, I 
consulted in Vienna an eminent German doctor who advised me to 
continue my dietetic methods and not to undergo an operation, 
when I was nearly 58 and the disease was of very long standing. 


A few words about my method of collecting materials for my 
History of DharmaSastra, I have about a hundred note-books, mme 
of them subjeotwise and some with pages marked fiom A to , 
which I noted important pages and passages extracted from 
works read. For example, I have a big oblong notebook < leattier 

bound ) of about 600 pages devoted to Fnranas only. 


As regards the writing of the History of 
«iettiod was as follows, I wrote in my f 

collected a hundred poges or so and then carefully tea = 

Sometimes I tore ofi several pages and P-P-f tm 

cannot type well, having bad no 

a typewriter. Then I got the matter ^ .cutd 

typist, Mr. G. B. Barve, who was my neighhou 
Spber my bad writing tolerably well and paid him his 
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chaises. I sent to the Press only the hand-nritten original of the 
first volume It svas from the 2nd volume on-wards that I got one 
or tno copies type-written ( two when there was danger of bombing 
Bombay in 1942 ) and sometime afterwards I read the typed copy 
myself and put in the diacritical marks. This was sent to the Press 
in Poona I examined three ( rarely four ) proofs of all forms myself, 
but the press had directions to send a copy of the third page proof 
to a good Sanskrit scholar in Poona who was to read it and make 
corrections ( not in the matter bat only as to diacritical marks, 
spelling, stops etc, ) and to send the corrected proof to me and I 
incorporated his corrections ( if accepted by me ) in my own copy 
of the third proof, which was sent to the Press as the final proof. 
The Indexes to all the five volumes were prepared by me. The 
Indexes to volumes I-IV alone come to 289 pages The total prin- 
ted pages of all works -written and printed by me and of tbe numerons 
papers that I contributed to the Journal of the Bombay Asiatic 
Society, the Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute and to other 
J onrnals would come to at least twenty thousand pages. To the 
typeiiriters of vol. II to T, I paid about 2500 mpees ont of my own 
pocket and about 600 rupees to the correctors of the page proofs ( of 
volume II to T ) . I went to places that had collections of Sanskrit 
Mss such as Poona ( very often ), Baroda, Benares ( several times ), 
3Iadras< several limes), Tanjore and TJjjam at my own expense 
for reading several mss and getting copies made of a few of them. 
In our country, there are no large libraries like those in Europe 
and U. S. A. So I had to spend money on securing micro-films of 
certain articles in foreign journals and copies of certain Mss. 1 
have no accounts of the travelling charges but about making copies 
of some mss. and microfilms 1 can say that they came to about 200 
rupees. The Press was in Poona and I was in Bombay and the 
proofs (along with the original copy at the time of the despatch of 
the first proof ) had to be sent by post for about 35 years ( sometimes 
one orni, sometimes two and rarely three at a time ) . Besides, the 
original ms. had always to be sent in small packets (of from 50 to 
00 handwnten or typed pages) by registered bookpost No 

TZT T Z very 

eihniftte The honorarinm paid (and to he nurf \ f 

f.r ..i, a, fc, urtoi,);”;.;'' 
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might inquire hereafter 

about the cost of tins undcrtahme i.,- 

History of Dharmafaste 

a, a table is appended:- 

'"—a ’ 

Volumes 

Year of 

Cost of printing. 

publication 

paper, binding 

Ilonorniinm 



Us, as. 

Us. ns. 

I 

1930 

4814 - 12 

2433 - 0 

TI 




pts. 1 and 2 

1941 

8828 - 12 

4239 - 0 

HI 

1916 

8605 - 12 

2266 - 0 

IV 

1953 

11092 - 9 

2873 - 0 

V 




part I 

1968 ) 

25,000 - 0 

7000 - 0 

part IT 

1962 j 

(Approximately) 

(Approxiinntcly ) 




the II part is to he 




berciifler pubbslicc’ 



58311 - 13 

18803 - 0 



18802 - 0 




77,143 - 13 


3900 copies of volumes IT-V are unbound ns follows; — 




Copies unbound 

Vol. II parts 1 and 

2 

1000 

Volume 

III 


800 

Volume 

IV 


1000 

Volume 

V pt. 1 


1100 




3000 copies 


ThP charges for binding these 3900 copies nl Us. 2/- ( per copy) 
TTOuld be Us. 7,800 ( 3900 x 2 ) 

Thus the cost of the whole senes -noiild be Us. 8^,9^3-13-0 
( 77 , 143-13 + 7,800 ). It must be mentioned (liat flic Uxcculne 
Board of the B. O. R. I. paid me Us. three per page ns lo Volumes 
I, II and IV and only Us two per page for \oI. Ill and propose 
to pay me Us. four per page for Vol. V, leaving me (o be.ir nil 
expenses for tjpewnllcn copy, for correction of one proof by a third 
person, all postage, travelling expenses and for copies of niss, ami 

microfilms. 
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The usual method in India as regards Histones or Encylo- 
posdias m several volumes ( running into thousands o£ pages ) is 
to appoint a Director or Chief Editor ( on a salary of Rs 1600 
per month ), an Assistant Editor ( on a salary of Rs 600 or 
Rs 750 per month) and to pay contributors at Rs five or so 
per page, beside an office and a staff of clerks and typists The 
Director’s salary on the nsnal scale for one year alone "would come 
to Rs. 18,000 The payments made and to be made to me for 
writing a work of over six thousand pages spread over 37 years 
come practically to oae year’s salary for a Chief Editor ( or rather 
less by Rs 3700 "nbicb were spent for typewriting, correction, and 
copies etc as stated above) I do not like this distasteful task 
I had, however, to write about this matter because I wanted to 
dispel the queer notions about my profits that some people appear 
to entertain and made inquiries It is owing to one individual’s 
sacrifice th.it all the volumes ( containing over 60C0 pages ) can he 
sold by the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute for only Rs 180. If 
the usual method had been followed, these 6000 pages "would have 
had to be priced at Rs 400 or more 

I could not arrange or plan my life I had to oscillate bet- 
ween education, literature and law, between Government service 
and an independent profession like that of la-c. I have, however, 
lived a very active, full and varied life for over sixty years’ 
Thinking o\or the last Sanskrit literature and the labour and time 
that I had to spend on one branch of it, I am inclined to close 

this Epilogue uiih t-uo lines from Browning’s poem “ The last nde 
together " 

• book at the end of the work, contrast 
The petty done, the undone vast * 


ackeoivledg:ments akd thanks 

During the last thirty-sesen years from 1925 to this day 1 
ns e received from hundred, of friends .,nd others, institutions and 
books. of various kinds Kow that this undertakL! 

£5££'~;f— 
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I shall try to mention in one place the Institations, the series o£ 
boobs and individuals to whom I have been indebted. 

INSTITUTIONS 


Among Institutions the first place must be assigned to the 
Library of the Bombay Asiatic Society ( formerly called Bombay 
Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society ) . It was in this Library that 
1 passed several hours almost every day ( except on holidays ) , 
when I was in Bombay, It has also a large collection of Sanskrit 
Mss. The materials for the first four volumes were collected mainly 
in the rooms of this Library. I owe a deep debt of gratitud'e to this 
Library and to all persons in the service of the Library from the 
highest to the lowest. I must next mention the Libraiy of the 
Bombay University, which was also of great use to me. The Library 
of the Bombay Asiatic Society is a circulating Library with a large 
membership, but the Bombay University Library permits only Ihe 
members of the Senate to have books issued to them for reading at 


home. I could secure books urgently needed by me from this 
Library, when I could not get them from the Asiatic Society’s 
Library ( because some members had taken them ). Besides, it 
possesses a large number of Sanskrit Mss, I tender my thanks to the 
Bombay University and its Library, to the staff of the Library and 
particularly to Mr. D. N. Marshall, the present Librarian. Since 
November 1S63 when I was nominated a member of Parliament 
(Rajyasabha) by the President of India, Uvo more Libraries became 
available to me. One was the Library of Parliament which contains a 
large number of books ou many subjects including Sanskrit Litera- 
ture, Ancient Indian History, and the Library of the Archaeological 
Department in New Delhi. I thank the staff of the Parliamen 
Library. Dr, A. Ghosh, Diiector-General of the Archaeologicai 
Survey of India, made special arrangements for seating me in 
Archaeological Library and made me a corresponding member. Dr. 
Ohabbra, Joint Director of that Department, also was very kind and 
helpful.' I am under great obligations to these high Officers. When 
at the end of 1953. I went to the Library ^e Archae^-o”^ 
Department, the Librarian was a young Shri ^ J ^ 

double M. A. of the Bombay University, a B. T, and 
Iploma in Librarianship. He is a very industrious ^ ^ 
S young Librarian, who made great efforts to keep the Library 
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fnll oi Sanskrit books, fall of books both on ancient and medieval 
history of India and of other countries, and of books on all archae- 
logical studies, such as architecture, iconography and painiang, kept 
the Library uptodate and took a keen interest in my n’ork and a great 
deal of trouble to accommodate me in various ways ( too many to 
mention ) from 1954 to the present day. Much of the material for 
this lengthy 6th volume -was collected in the Archaeological Library 
and a good deal of the test also was written there. I am under 
a deep debt of gratitude to Mr Parab and also thank all his 
assistants, particularly Messrs. Kapur and Mr. A. S. Dhavle and his 
Jamadar, Bhagavat Sahai. 


Then I must mention certain Series of books and certain Presses 


that have printed and published a large number of books, such as 
the Anandas'rama series ( Poona ) , the Bibliotheca Indica Series 
the Bombay Sanskrit Series, the KavyamalS. and the Nirnayasagar 
Press, Calcutta Oriental Series, Ohowkhamba S. Series, Cultural 
Heritage of India, volumes I-IV {Calcutta), the Gujarati Press and 
its Sanskrit Series, the Gaikwad Oriental Series ( Baroda ), Haridas 
Sanskrit Senes ( Benaras ), Harvard Oriental Series, Kashi Sanskrit 
Series, Jivanand Vidyasagar’s numerous publications, Prajuapatha- 
Sila Mandala’s volumes of Dharmakosa and Mimamsa-kosa { Wai ) 
Kashmir Sanskrit Senes, the Manikyachandra Digambar Jam 
Series, Jam Grantha-mala Series. Pali Texts Society’s Series, Prince 
of Wales Sarasvattbhavana Senes of texts and Studies, Pandit S D. 
Satavalekar's Senes of Vedio Saihhitas, Sacred Books of the East 
Senes (50 valumes including the valuable Index Tolume), St. 
Petersburg Dictionary by Bohthlmgk and Both, the Vaidika 
Sasihsodbana-mandal’s volume of IS Upamsads with valuable foot- 
notes and Index ( Poona ). Trivandrum S. Series. Vedic Index ( m‘ 
two lolumes ) of Macdonell and Keith, Yijianagram S Series 


Among periodicals I must mention, the Epigraphia Indica, the 
Indian Antiquary and those indexed under the word ‘ Journal 

I am highly obliged to many scholars who contributed apprecia- 
tne aud encouraging reviews in several journals and newspapers. 
XI e first and third volumes recened the largest number of reviews, 
.hall mention only a few for each volume. The first was reviewed 

J volume 32 (Journal pp. 94 - 96 ), m 

■ A OS for 1931 volome 61 pp, SO-84 bv Pmf 

,03= ,3s..e. ,, J 
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for 1932, pp. 805-807 by Atnareshwar Tbakur, J. of Oriental 
Research, Madras, for 1931 pp. 231-233 by Prof. Knppusirami 
Sastri, by the ‘ Kesari ’ of Poona in three issues dated 7th, lOlh, 
14th March 1931 (in Marathi ); Volume TI was reviewed by Prof. 
K. V. Bangaswami Aiyangar in very enlogislio terms in Adyar 
Library Bulletin for 1944 pp. 70-86, in J, B. A. S, for 1942 pp. 
106-107 by Prof Brough ; Vol. Ill was reviewed in “ Indian 
Culture” by Dr. B. O, Law, Volume XIII for 1947 pp. 119-23, in 
Journal Asiatique for 1948, vol. 236 pp. 149-160 by Prof. L. Renou’ 
and also in his book ” Sanskrit et Culture” (Pans, 1950) pp. 126-136 
in J. A. O. 3. Vol. 67 pp. 232-234 by Dr. Ludwik Sternbaoh, in 
M. L. J. Vol. 93 for 1947 (Journal pp. 33—38), in newspaper 
“Hindu” of 25. 5. 1947 (Madras) by Prof. K. V. Bangaswami 
Aiyangar, in Bom. Law Eeporter for January 1947 (Journal pp, 
13-15), in th,e" Bombay Chronicle ” of 9-2-1947 by Mr. Prablm 
and in the ‘ Times of India ’ of 13. 6, 1947, by Mr. N, 0 Keikar 
in “ Kesari ” of 2nd and 5th December 1947, in ‘PrabhaP ( ,i Marathi 
newspaper ) in seven issues in March and May 1947 by Shri K. G, 
Chapekar ; Volume IV was reviewed at some length by Prof. Hans 
Losch of Bonn in Z. D. M. G. Volume 107 pp. 217-221, and in 
56 Bom. L, B. ( 1954 pp. 34-35 Journal), in the Journal of 
the Qanganath Jlia Besearch Institute, volume X pp. 166-172, lu 
J. A. O. S. Vol. 74, pp. 271-273 by Dr. Sternbaoh, in the Bulletin 
of the London School of Oriental and African Studies, Volume 17, 
part 3 for October 1955 pp. 620-21 and in the “Kesari "of 26th 
September 1954 by Mr. J. S, Karandikar; Volume V pait I was 
reviewed in J. A. O, S. for 1959 by Dr. Sternbach, in J. B. A. S. 
1960 pp. 193-194 by Dr, Derrett Volumes T to IV were reviewed 
by Prof. V I Kalyanov in the Quarterly Journal of the Indo-Soviet 
Cultural Society, volume VII Ho. 4 pp. 7-10 ( 1960 ) The number 
of Individual authors whose works I read or whom I consulted in 
37 years may run into thousands Authors and works referred to 
only once or twice are not collected here, but they have been men- 
tioned in the several separate Indices to the five volumes. Only 
very eminent writers or authors who wrote several valuable aorks 
and papers or were personally consulted are named below. 

Abhyankar, Vasudevasastri ( M. M. Pandit ) ; Prof. K. V, 
Abhyankar ( son of the preceding ) ; Aiyangar ( Krishna ), ( Prof. ) 
K V. Bangaswami Aiyangar, Dr. Krisbnaswamy Aiyangar, Dr. 
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A 8 AVtekav. Arthur Avalon (Sir. John Woad.o£fe Me M.B. 

Irt!' Sri Aurohindo, Prof E. V. Bapat. Shti N C Bapat Erof A.L. 
» Mr Y A Bhat. Dr S. K. Belvalkar. Paudrt Bhagavad- 
Ilta Dr D R. Bhandarkar, Erof G H. Bhatt, Mr ( and nou Dr ) 
Bhahatosli Bhattacharya. Dr Benoyatosh Bhattaoharya J . 
Bloo«aeld, G. Buhler. A Burnell, Dr Caland. Erof. Chmta- 
haran Chakrararti, M. M Cakravarty, Mr. N G Chapekar, Mr. 
U A. Chinnasa-ami Saslry. H T Colebrooke, A Coomarasyamy. 
E.B Covell. Dr E L Daftan. Dx. R. N. Dandekar Dr. Matilal 
Das Pruf Das Gupta, Datar Chintaman Sastn, T W. Rhys David^, 
Prof S. K De, Paul Deussen, Di ( Miss ) Indu Dike, Mi. D. 
Diskalkar, Mr P. O. Divanji, Shri R R. Dnvakar, Pandit IC S 
Dravid (Samaveda expert). Prof P. B Dumont, Will Durant, 
III. R. Datt, Prof. Bdgerton, Julius Eggelmg, V. Fausboll, Prof. 
Filhozat, J F. Fleet, A A Fuhrer, Dr. D Gaastra, Dr. 6. S, Gaj, 
Pandit T. Ganapati Sastri, R Garbe, G T. Garrat, Dr. D. N. Ghoshal, 
Dr G. S Ghurye, Prof P. E. Code, Prof. N. A. Gore, M.M. 
Gopinath Kaviraj, G. Gorer, H a Gowen, R T. Griffith, F, Hall, 
Martin Hang, Dr, E. C Hazia, A. HiUebrandt, Prof. M Hiuyanna, 
Dr. R Hoernle, Prof. Hopkins, R E Hume, Col. G A Jacob, 
H Jacobi, W. James, K. P Jayaswal, Dr. Ganganath Jha, Julius 
Jolly, Dr B S. Joslu, Tarkatlrlha Laksmana Sastri Joshi, Mr. S. N, 
Tosbi ( Poona ), Pandit Kamalkiisbna Smrititirtha, Mr S. L. Kntre 
Dr. S. M, Katre, A. B Keith, H. Kein, Mi. Kesavan ( Rational 


Library, Calcutta ), Dr S V Ketkar, Sivauii Kevalananda, Mr. 
G. H Kh.ire, Pandit Balaoharya Khuperkai, F. Kielhorn, W. 
Kirfel, Taikatlrtha Raghunath Shastri Kokje, Sten Konow, Prof 
Kunhau Raja, Prof. Kuppuswami Sastn, Shn Kuvalayananda, Dr. 
B C. Law, Sylvain Levi, H. Luders, A A. Macdonell, MaoTaggart, 
Dr. R C, Majumdar, T. R Mandlik, Prof, Mangal Deva Shastri, 
Sir B P Jl.isim, F. Max-MuUei, Dr. V. V. Mirashi, Rajendralal 
Mitra, Dr. M M, XJmesha Mishra, Dr. R K. Mukerji, Mr. Y, M. 
Mnla\ Pio^ Rcngebaner, Prime Minister Jawaharlal Rebru, 
K. L Og.de, Hermann Oldenbcrg, Pandit J. S. Pade, Shankar 
P.indurang Pandit, Prof A. M Paramasivanandan, Prof. Y. G. 
Parinjipe, Peter Pelersou, A S Pnngle-Pattison, Mr P M. 
I’unnd ire, Dr. X, D Pusalker, Dr. S Radhakrishnan, Ranga, 
chaTyr R.iddi Sh Dr V Rnghaian, Y. K Rajwade, Prof. 
R D. R made, Prot 1’ T Raju, Prof. L Renon, R Roth, Mr 
R. .S.'rm i Pro! G. S.irtoii, Mias Kunda Sathe ( now Mrs, 
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Savkar ), P. P. S. Sastn, Pandit Ai3'anath Sastri, Dr. DaksUinaranjajs. 
Shastn, M. M. Sridhar Saslri Pathak, Satyaviata Sama&'ami, Mr. 
S. N. Savadi, Pandit Srljiva Nynyallvlha, Pandit V. A Eanisamm 
Sastri, Pandit S. D. Satavalekar, B. Sham Saslri, Y. A. Smith, 
Prof. P. A. Sorokin, Dr Sternliaoh, Pandit Sudbafcar Dwivedi, 
Dr. Y. S. Suktliankar, Dr. A. Seh-weitser, AV. W. Tarn, C. H. Tanney, 
E H. Tawney, K. T. Telang, G. Tlnbant, K. P Trivedi, PioL A. N. 
Upadhye, Prof. H. D. Velankar, SM-aini "Vivekanandn, Prof. A. E. 
AVadia, A. Weber, H. G. Wells, W. D. Wbitnej', Monier Williams, 
H. H. Wilson, M. Wintermtz, B. C. Znebner, H. Zimmer. 

I beg to be pardoned if, tbrougb loss of memory, I have omitted 
tbe names of persons to ivhom I have been indebted for advice, 
guidance or information. 
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INDEX { to vol. V ) 

author, Aeo. ^ Aeeordiug-, M = mentioned hy or in 
Q = quoted by or in 

( Important and rare irords are pot in Italics ) 


Abbreviations, sk di and va di 
or ba di explained, 670. 

Abhayagana, mantras so called 
796n 

Abhaya, mantras in Atharva- 
veda, 769n. 

Abbayamndra, defined and illns- 
trated, nSln. 

Abbaya-santi, described, 761. 

Abhihitanvayavadinab, follo- 
ners o£ Kumanla srere so 
called, 1297. 

Abhijjt, m as 28th nafesatra after 
irttardsadha and before Sra- 
T.ma, 497-98 , m in Tai. Br., 
3tai. S and Atharvaveda, 
though not m m Tai S and 
Kathaka S 520 , myth abont 
its disappearance, 497ii , said 
to be younger sister of Eohini, 
497n 

Abhmaya-datpsna, contains cet- 
t.ain postares of hands such as 
^ankha, Cakra, Pasa, ■which are 
names of Tantrik mudrasll29n. 

Abhinavagnpta ( literary activity 
beUeen 980-1020 AD ) is said 
in ^ankar.adigii]aya to have 
practised black magic against 
S-abkar'icarya, lOlOn; a. of 
Ablnnavabharati, 1376-77. 

Abhxntcr-a, explained { in To-ral 
U17. * ' 

Abbiras, described as dasyns, as 
att-ickcrs of Arjun'* and as 
carrying array Vrsni women. 


969n; inscription of A. king 
Isvarasena in S'asik cave 96Sn; 
hlatsyapurana speaks of ten 
A kings, 969n 

Abbiseka, proeednre of, in tanCra 
cult, 1118, resembles Chris- 
tian Baptism 1118 ; sprinkling 
of disciple by guru xvith water 
to the accompaniment of 21 
mantras, is the mam part, 
11X8 ; at the end puns gives 
a name to disciple ending in 
Anandanfitba, 1119. 
Abhyankar, Prof. K. V,, view 
of, that precession of equinoxes 
was known in Ancient India, 
620n 

Abhyudaya, meaning of I037n 
Abhyuditesti, 66, 1340 
Acaradarsa of ^rldatta, 640n. 
Achelis, Miss Eheabeth, 71Sn. 
Acta Orientalia, 490n, 1133-34 
Actions, ( vide acts, gnnabhuta, 
pradhana, sesa ) ; enjoined by 
the "Veda are either primary 
or principal such as prayajas 
and gunabhOta ( subsidiary ) 
such os pounding of grains of 
rice and etc , or as hralvartha 
and purusartha 53, 1306 , non- 
difterence or difference among 
acts is arcertained by six means 
vir Sabdantara, abhyasa, sah- 
khya, prekarana ( context ), 
saBiGa (names as in lyotih,' 
Tisrajyotih etc. which are 
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names of different acts 1 
1306-7. 

Acton : vide nnder ‘ conjectnre 

Acts, religion!, are of three 
classts, nitya, aaimiuiU and 
iatnya, 53, 

Acyntaraya Modak of A’asik, a. 
of ‘ Avaidika-dhikkt ri severely 
handled the cnlt of llakaras 
1080; a. of Prarabdha-dhvSnta- 
sariihrti, 1600-1601. 

Adhhnta, meaning of, in Egveda, 
in Grhyasutras and in ^anti! 
741-742; sometimes used as 
synonymons rrith UCpSta 742 ; 
dne to the wrong-doings of 
men that anger deities 742. 

Adbhnta-brahmana, is part of 
Sad-viiifa-brahmana ( i e, V 
1-10 ), contains ^ntis for 
ntpatas, 734-741 and partly 
agrees with Afv. Gf. parifi^fa. 

Adbhntasagara of Bailalasena, a 
huge work concerned mostly 
with rare natncal phenomena 
vir. halo, rainbow, hnrricanes, 
diydaha, comets, meteors; red 
rain, shower of 6sh etc 
763; .526, oSOn, 531, SSTn 
and 637 ( quoting Garga ), 
712n, 734 (on iiantis), 735, 
741n, 742n, 743n, 743n, 746n, 
761, 767-6S, 773, 775-776 
( on dreams ), 777 d, 779n, 

( qnotes same four verses 
from Jfatsya and Visnndhar- 
mottara), 780n, 788n, 790, 
792 ( quotes Tasantaraja ), 806, 
870n, 877-8. 

AMhaUiyah, ( in ^g. X. 85 16 ), 
meaning of 1600n, 

Adhikamasa or Adhimasa . (vide 
Intercalary month ) : 257, 489, 


671. 

AdhikSra end Adhikann (qnali- 
Ocations or title of a person io 
do a certain act ) ■ { aide 

j FaO»idhi):Adhikarinl318; 
Cl e/yone belonging to the three 
upper classes has a nght to 
perform Tedie sacnOce. 1318; 
many roles of PJI.S (Chap, 
VI) deal with pmtinidhi (sah- 
stitnte ) 1319-20; one who 
has incurable defect ( snch a' 
blindness from birth ) has no 
right to perform Yaga but one 
who has some cnrable bodily 
delect wonld have the right 
when the defect is removed 
1718; sixth chap, (with 
eight pidas ) of P. M. SOfra 
deals with various aspccis of 
the question of A , 1317-1321 ; 
when a Vedic text provides 
‘one desirous of securing 
heaven should offer a Yaga, ’ 
heaven is made the principal 
factor, Yaya becomes snhsidiarj’ 
matter and the qualiheation 
(adbikara) of the performer 
is laid down by the word 
SvargakamOi 1317, 

Adhikarana ( often called nydya, 
i. e. conclusion on topics for 
dimnsjon)! has 6s e consti- 
tuents acc to most, S'.me make 
them six 1182. 

Adhikaranakaumudi of Itfima- 
krsna, 1182n 

Adhikaranakaumudi of Beia- 
nhtha, 1283n. 

Adhisima ( or-,oma ) Krgna, 6th 
(or 5lh) in descent from 
Arjnna, during whose reign 
Puranas were narrated to sages 
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Adhngn-praisa, 724 recited by 
Hoti priest m Pascbandba 
1326 ; t\\ elve adhxlaranat on 
A. in P M S and some o£ the 
unfamiliar "words therein are 
explained by PMS and uha 
of certain words therein 1326 
Adhvara— mimaiSisa— kntuhalavrtti 
of Tasudeva Biksita, 1163n 
Adiparva, 90n, 126, 130, 466, 
488n, 539, 622n, 6S7n, 819n, 
821, 840, 854n ( has the rerse 
‘ guroiapyavaliptasy a ’ ), 863n 

( on siita and magadha 1, 908, 

9 1 4 ( has the famous verse about 
itiAasn and purSna), 91Sn, 945, 
1178, 1219, 1281n ( Subhadra 
Mas daughter of Vasudesa), 
1561, 1598n, 1627n, 1629 
AdipnrSna ' Prof Huzia places it 
between 1203-1626 A D , 887. 
note on 887 ; Vsyu mentions i 
an Adika among 18 Puranas, ' 
887 ; writers make confusion 
between Adi and Aditya, 887. 
Aditi, no agreement among 
scholars as to nature of 7 ; was 
born of Baksa and was also 
lus mother in Rgveda 1488. 
Adilyapurana, 51n; Apararka 
and Sm 0 { as printed ) quote 
verses from both Adi and 
Aditya 887—889 j note on 
887-88 , in. by Matsya as XTpa- 
purfitia 887 

Advayasiddhi of Laksminkara, 
(729 AD ) proposes that one 
should offer worship to one’s ' 
ovn body m herein all gods ■ 
reside, 1071. ; 

Adiaya%Bjrasangralia • 1066n 

( Stinyafi i= Vsjra ), 


Agamasara, lOSOn. 

Agastya ( star Canopus ), ?.gveda 
I 179.6 adopted in Agnipurana 
as mantra for arghya to, 920 , 
story of A , Indra and Marnts, 
740-741 , "Vedic sage 10 
AgastyasaiJihita, 84, 1135n; on 
Ramanavami 84-5, 88 
Aghamaisana hymn ( Rg X 190. 
1-3) highly praised as remover 
of consequences of sins 15S2n 
Agni . Prognostications derived 
from flames of sacred A. 
m rites, 797 ; styled ‘ Vra- 
tapa’ and ‘Vratapati’ in the 
Veda 22-3 

Agnipurana, 28, 31, 33n, 38, 40, 
42, 47n,’ 48n, 49, 65, 75n, 92, 
117, 152, 204n, 225, 22Gn, 616, 
622, 627n, 660, 672-3, 692, 
694n, 705, 70Gn, 734 (^chapters 
of, on Mantis ), 7 45 ( examples of 
three kinds of ntpataa ), 747 
{ three best fantis are Amrta, 
Abhaya and Sanmya), 753 
(on GrahayajBa, copies Yaj.), 
754, 774, 801 and 803 (Gaja- 
santi ), 604 ( A^asanti ), 805, 
815, 861, 869n ( speaks of 
VjKiupurana of 23,000 verses ), 
916, 919-20, 923, 924n, 935, 
948, 956 ( names of 26 works 
on PaOcaratra ) , 967 ( gives 
summary of Gita in 58 verses), 
974, 1033n, 1051, H05n, 1106 
( mantras of tanti ik type ) , 
1110, 1114, Ills (on diksa), 
1128, 1132-33, 1289, 1455, 
1536n ; contains several hun- 
dred verses that are identical 
with Yaj Smrti, 815 , note on 
SSr ; one Agnipnrana discard- 
ed by Ballalasena 869 ; pre- 
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sent Agm ( in Anan ed ) is 
not the original Purana ) 887. 

Aguimaruta, a ixislra 721. 

Agnyadhana, laid down by Tai 
Br and 6at Br 1301 , proper 
nakSatras and seasons for, 506- 
507, 633 

Agravala, Dr. V. S. 1527n. 

Agrayana or Navasasyesti 206- 
?07 ; Divali festival cannot be 
traced to, 206-207. 

Ahalyakainadbenu, 30n, 108u, 

144, 149. 168, 190n. 

Ahan — vide under ‘ day 

Ahi, means in the Bgveda ‘ seii- 
pent ’ and also ‘ a demon ’ 126. 

Ahiriisn, ( vide under Buddhists, 
Buddhism, Furanas, sacrifices); 
944-47 ; Devala quoted by 
Kalpataru says hithsS is of ten 
kinds, 1420 ; DbarmafSlstras 
and Puranas put great empha- 
sis on A. 1028; emphasized in 
Dpanifads like the Ohandogya, 
Dharmasutras, Mahabharats, 
944-45 ; emphasized in the 
Puranas and sometimes unqua, 
lified a. 945-47 ; examples of 
Vedic sacrifices (including ani- 
mal sacrifices ) performed dung 
some centuries before and after 
Chiistian era 1028— 29 j huhsa 
in fighting was allowed to Ksa- 
triyas by Manu and Yaj., hut 
if one wanted to be a yogin he 
had to give it up, 1420 ; is 
door of Dharma or highest 
Dharma and that neither daaa 
nor iapos is equal to a* 946 , 
IS one of the yamas, ace. to 
Kurma, Yogasutra and Y5j. 
946n; Kflrmapurana and oth- 
ers stated that killing sanction- 


ed by Veda is not hutisa 948 ; 
some puranas sanction the kill- 
ing of a person (such as a tyrant 
or desperado } by whose death 
many will live in peace, 947 ; 
stated to be sanatanadharma 
by Matsya and Brahmanda 
946 ; Upanisads commended 
qualified A. 947 

Ahirbudhnya-saiiihitS, 996 ( men- 
tions 39 avatSras ), lllOn (for 
places fit for purafoarana ), 1 1 1 4 
(full of mantra lore), 1119 
( procedure of MahSbhiseka as 
one remedy for all diseases; 
for destroying all enemies and 
for attaining all desired objects ; 
1135n, 1359d, 1367n ( on divi- 
sions of Kapila’s tantra), 1391 
( on two Yogasaiiihitas), 

Ahmedabad, horoscope of the 
foundation of, 565-56n. 

Ahnika-cintamani, 34n. 

Aihole, inscription, 649. 

Aitareya-firanyaka, 731. 

Aitareyabrahmans, 26, 26, 63n, 
65, 126, 236, 489, 492, 498n, 
607, 610, 611n, 671, 691n, 
721, 724n, 736-27, 7S9n, 860n, 
915, 934 (food is life), 967 
( Visnu as highest ), 968 (sloiy 
of ^unahsepa and Visvauntra’s 
curse on his own sons), 993, 
1097 ( on yiipasamrddha). 

11 16 ( mentions the main items 
in Vedic Srksa), 1266n, 1276n 
(thirteen verses are repeated 
at the time of producing fire 
by attrition and are rupasaiSir- 
ddha), 1296n (on nisadas, seltf 
gas as robbing a rich man ) J 
1376n ( paper on ‘ justification 
of rupasamrddha verses in Aitj 
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fer. in ‘ Onr Heritage' Vol. "V 
part 2, 1386d, 1493, 1497-9S, 
1525n, 1631n. 

Aitareya TJpanisad, 918, 1362, 
1471, 1499, iaOl-2. 1541 
(quotes Eg. IV. 27. 1), 1380 87. 

Aiyangar, ProE, K. V. Eanga- 
swami, 30, 43n, 870, 885 ; 
several verses from Purfinas 
and other -works that eluded 
him, identified, 905n, 906n, 
908n, 929n, 947 n, 1448n, 

1458n. 

Aiyangar, Presentation Volume, 
1016n. 

Ajamila, a sinner who had aban- 
doned hii brahmaua -wife and 
kept a mistress, became a saint, 
969, 972 , story of, is liable to 
he misunderstood and may 
create complacent belief and 
attitude m a sinner 973 

Ajapfi-japa, 1416n 

Ajataiatru and Gargya Balaki, 
dialogue of 1579-80. 

Ajavithi, meaning of, in Yaj., 
Vi5nnpurana,Matsyaand Vayu 
Puranas 826 and n. 

Ajiiana ( same as avidyii ), e-\.- 
plained in Bralimaudapnraua 
I417n, 

Ajyabhiiga ( oblations ), 733. 

Akhj ana, distinguished from 
upakhyana S58n 

Aksayja-trtiya, details of vrata 
on, SS-S9 , one of the most 
nuspic'ous titUjs m tlie yeur^ 
89 , referred to in Visnu- 
dhnrmasutrn, 88; third titln 
of Vai«akha bright halt IS so 
c'xllcd 88 

Alherani, a. of a work on 'India' 

composed ill 1030 A. D., 316ii, 


517, 656 (on Harsa era), 659, 
685, 691 ( names 14 Manns ), 
699, 701, 830-1 ( furnishes t-wo 
lists of Puranas), 885-6 (mixes 
up Puranas and Hpapuranas in 
his list and gives details about 
contents of some Puranas ), 
1019 (collected -with the help 
of Hindu Pandits vast mate- 
rials ). 

Alekhana, mentioned m P M.S , 
is quoted at least 16 times in 
Ap. 6r. Sutra, his views being 
frequently in conflict -with 
Asmarathya’s, 1174 
Alexander, Prof. S , a of ‘Space, ' 
Time and Deity ' 475 
Algebra, Hindu knowledge of, 
Eupeiior to that of Greeks, ace. 
to Oolehrooke 618 
Allen, DC, a of ' Star-crossed 
Benaissance’ a43n, 660n, 

Allen, a of Catalogue of Gupta 
coins, 186, 901. 

Allen, on Savitrivrata, 94. 

Altekar, Dr A S., on Gupta gold 
coins of Bayona hoaid, 186, 
651n, 845 ; paper of, on • Sra- 
maneratlka ’ on Acarasara, 
1023n ; paper of, on 'Sanskrit 
Literature in Tibet ’ 1041. 

Alwar htemture, mentions five- 
fold nature of God, 954a. 

Amanta reckoning, 659. 

Amarakola, 29, 84, 117, 477, 
66Sn, 7 42 ( ulp5la and upasai> 
ga are synonyms), 743, 803n 
( names of dig-gajas ), 838 

( defines Parana ), date of, acc. 
to MaxMuller, Hoernle and 
Mr Oak, S40n ; commentary 
of KMrasiamin on,840n, S50n; 
8G9n, 943 { defines ' ista and 
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purta’), lllSn, 1132, 1210 
( Buddha is sarvajfla ), 1293ii, 
1378, 1422 (defines Yama and 
Niyania ), 1514. 

Amavasyii, addles ed as a deity 
in Atharvaveda 64 , Ait. Br. 
on 64 ; derivation of word in 
Atharvaveda and ^at Br, 64, 
2.79 , of two kinds, Sinlvali 
and Kuhu m by Tai S, and 
^at Br. 62-63. 

Ambedkar, Dr. B. R , o. of ‘ the 
Buddha and his Dhamma’ 
942n. 

Ambika, sister of Siva in Tai. S. 
but wife of Siva in Tai A. 185 , 
why called Kauftkl 185n. 

AmhuvScr 260. 

Adihaspati or Ailihasaspati, 13th 
additional month was so called 
671, 672. 

AmiksS, offered to YiSve-devas, 
is got by putting curds in heat- 
ed milk 1307 

Amoghavarsa, vide under China 
1040. 

Amrtasiddhiyoga ( fortunate con- 
junction ), defined 707. 

Anadhyaya ( not to study Ted a at 
certain times or on certain 
days ), applicable only to actual 
study but not to the employ- 
znent of Tedio mantras in sacri- 
fices, 1154. 

AnajnSta, meaning of, 739n. 

Anandagiri, a of ^ankaravijaya, 
1136n ; a of com. on Brhada- 

ranyafcopanisad-bhasya-vartifca 

1183n. 

Anandatirtha, see under Madhva. 

Anantaoatuidasi-vrata, 161-163, 
Ananta is one of the foims of 
Krsua 153 j brief description 


of, from Agzupmana IBO, cele- 
brated on 14th of Bhadrapada 
sukla 151; consists mainly in 
the worship of Han as Ananta 
and in wearing on the right 
hand of men and left hand of 
women a holy strap of thiead 
dyed with saffron, made of 
cotton or silk 151-152; des 
criptioD of, in Hemadri 252, 
description of, in Vratarka 
163 , doraka dyed ivith saff- 
ron and 14 knots 151 ; not 
mentioned in K. K. T. (on 
vrnta), 151 ; salt forbidden in 
this vrata 1 63 , varying views 
of eminent writers about the 
exact time and titlii for this 
when third is mixed with ano- 
ther tithi. 

AnaphS, an astrological Yoga, 
meaning of, 584. 

Anaximandei, a Gi eek, believed 
the earth to be cylindrical 612 

Andhra kings in Matsya and 
Vayu Puranas, 842. 

Andhakabhatta, m by Malamasa- 
tattva and flourished about 

1035 A D , 58 

Anga and Angin : vide under Sesa 
^esin , PiolvSana, an anga of 
nee giains that are angin 1208, 
other examples of, 1308ff 

Anganyasa ( nyasa on parts of the 
body ) illustrated as ' om hrda- 
y6ya namah 1120-22. 

Angas, SIX of T eda, 478. 

Angaharas ( movements of lunb® 
depended on laranas which 
depended upon different pos 
tures of hands andfeet) 1128- 
29 ; at is likely that Madras 
are based on them i illastra 
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tions of lOS a are given in 
G. O. S ed of Natyasastraj 
ll28n 

Angavidya ( palmistry and lalnna 
from throbbing of limbs, dre- 
ams etc ), SOln, mentioned 
by Kasika and Mann, B27n, 
801 n. 

Aiigavijja { Angai idyfi ), a pra- 
knt -work, 80 In 

Angiras, 48, Bln, lOGu, 775 
( abont dreams ), SlOn. 

Animal Sacrifice Mann ( V 
41-44) alloivs the killing of 
animals in Madhuparka, sacri- 
fices to gods and in rites for 
pitis ( Blanes ) and that in 
such sacrifioea allosred by the 
Veda there is no hiihsa, 1262 , 
ofiering of bull or cost in 
Madhuparka sras allowed aoo. 
to Alt Er , but later prohibited 
as Kalivnrjya, 1269n, Yaj. 
{ I 258-260 ) provides the 
periods of time for which pitrs 
are gratified by the offering of 
sacrificial food ( such as rice 
or sesame ), various kinds of 
fish and the flesh of several 
animals, but the Mit states 
that, 111 spile of Yaj,, m its 
daj brfihmnnas should offer 
only food fit for oiiiTit ( rice 
etc, ), flesh by ksatriyas 
and V ai^j as and honey bv 
sfidras, 1269. 

Aniruddhabhvtta, a of Hnralat.i 
.ind I’llrdavita and guru of 
Eoll.ilasem^ (17 On 

Aminkfit.-I, Govar- 

dhinspiij'i 

Animcrsarv oflurlh, see TardhV 
].amiv.dhi. 


Annals of Bhandarkar Oiiental 
Institute, 3, 72n, 75n, 78n, 
79n, 90n, 91n, llOn, 114n, 
llGn, 125n, 132n, 144n, 165n, 
194, 212n, 213n, 220n, 650n, 
685, 816, 834n, 836, 844, 865, 
978, 1041, 1115 ( on a modern 
Siddha &vayogm ) , 1149, 

1159n ( on Bhavadiisa ), 1172n 
(on Gita 13 4 ), 1186 ( present 
author’s paper on ‘ Brief sketch 
of the PMS ), 1198, 1200 { pre- 
sent author’s papei ‘ Burva- 
mlmamsil’), 1301n, 1404n, 

1406, 1408n, 1590 ( ^ankha- 
dbarmasutra ) . 

Antarnbhavadeha, 1600. 

Ant— bill, made in a house is evil 
omen and bouse is to be aban- 
doned acc to Grhya-sutras 730. 

Anthony, H D, a of ‘Science 
and its background ’ ( on who 
introduced the date of creation 
in Anglican Church ) 1506n 

Antiquity, journal so called, 
4S^d. 

Antyajas ( lowest in Hindu 
social grade), seven in some 
smrtis, SlOn 

Anubandhns ( indispensable ele- 
ments ), 111 each sastra are 
four 1170. 

dnwdcyi meaning of, in Rg. 
1542n. 


AnukramaiiT oftheRgveda 129 
692, 726n. 

Anumati ( PauinamSsi mixed 
with 14th tillii ) treated as a 
deity ill Rgvedn, spoken m 
the same breath with Vnruna, 
Soma, Jirhaspati 63 


Annsa.vw, a principle abont 
sentences, vii- extension of a 
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■word or clause from one sen- 
tenoe to another or other 
sentences, provided all the 
sentences are o£ the same type 
or form 130 1; illustrations of, 
1304-6, 1339. 

Anufasana-parva, 27, 44, D5n, 
Sin, 98, 101, 127, 129, 207, 
DOO, 660, 742n, 780ii, 821, 
8S3n, 876n, 908, 915, 931, 
933, 937, 939n, 940, 949 ( on 
parks), 1248n, 1257 (quotes 
gathas from Yama's Dharmar 
tostra), 1386, 1416, 1028, 

1670, 1628, 1630, 1634, 1636, 
Anusaya, meaning of, lG63n. 
Anuimrli, a now anga of Yoga, 
aoo. to Quhyasamaja-tantra 
1068n. 

Anttvada, explained as a text 
which contains something which 
has already been ascertained 
by other means 1240 ; exam- 
ples discussed 1240-41 } the 
word occurs in Nirukta 1239n^ 
strict definition of, 1241n, 
Anuvadya, same ns Uddefya or 
Uddifyamfinn, 1286 and n. 
Anvitubhidhanavadinali 1297. 
Apumrirgn, a plant used in in- 
cantations and medicine 196n, 
Apariijitagana ( mantras ) 796n, 
AparOjitadevI : procedure of the 
worship of, on Vijayadnfaml 
188, 190 ; procedure of svorship 
of, by a king 191-192. 
AparSrka, 41n, 03n, 70, 183n, 
223n, 606n-609n, 639n, 640n, 
609, 706n, 749n, 813 d, 820n, 
824, 833n, 837 (sparingly 

quotes only nine Upapuranns), 
875-76n, 897, 920n, 922 ( says 
Narasiiiiha - purana to be 


followed in Dcvapfijfi etc.), 
923n, 948d, 949n, 954n, 900, 
973n, 974n, 993n, 1024, 1032, 
1076, 1093 (quotes Devipuriiiiii), 
1096n, 112in ( quotes Nnrn- 
snliha-purfina and nyOsa of 
Puruijnsukta verses on parts 
of the body ), 1122, llSlii, 
1231, 1248-9 ( two well-known 
verses on paryudasa iind 
pratipdha ), 1262 ( quotes 

Bliavisyapurfma on five cate- 
gories of smrli contents), 12C0ii, 
12GGn, 1273n, 1202, 1290, 

1320, 1381, 1407, 1409, 1418n, 
1419n, 1432, 1440n, 1444n, 
1446n, 1448, 1400n, 1400, 

1592n, 1697. 


iparigraha, not accepting from 
another anything beyond what 
IS noocssnry for preserving the 
body 1420 and n. 

Ipastambii, 220. 
Spastambn-dhnrma-sfltra, 24, 27, 
29, 36, 46, lOOn, 103, 244, 
478, 607,701 ( mentions Olinn 
doviojli ns Vcdm'iga), 799, 
817 ( nnraes lihaviSynponlnn 
and bus verses from al’iiriniii), 
853, 935, 9,37, 1017 (forbids 
gambling hulls and snini’giis to 
house-holders), 1154 ( rmi>loys 
Mimuilma terms and princi- 
ples), 1230. 1232n, 124Cn 

( forbids eating of Kalanjn ), 
1250, 1251 (example of Vv<^' 

svaaihita-viktApa), 1260,1257»'i 

X209, 1268 (on cqiinl slmres 

to all sons). 1260 ( some grn. 

men gmlty <>£ 

Dliarma), 1390 (knosvs Yogs ). 
1436, 1060 ( on Karinft doc 
trine), 1092, 1028. 
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Apasfcimba-grhyasvitra, 497ii, 
524n, 534-35, 605 ( time for 
caula ), 610, 733 (s^nti for un- 
usual appearances), 802n (rieu 
of com Tstparyadarlana ), 1257 
( P. M. S. YI 8. 23 contains the 
very uords that A employs ) 
Apastamba-Srautasulra, 26n, 33n, 
1032, 1037, 1114n, 1174 and n, 
1183n, 1290, 1322n, 1336, 

1330n, 1332n, 1171 
Apastainbiya mantrapatha, 633 
Apavarga ( meaning ‘liberation’), 
occurs in Y 8, Eagliuvaiiisa, 
Maitri Up and Uyayasutra 
1315 

Appayya Diksita, a of Kalpataru- 
parimala 1160, a of Vidhi- 
rasSyana, 1199 ( conaiot about 
his date), 1319n, a ofMadhva- 
lantramukhamardaua, 1519u 
Appolomus of Tyana, life of, by 
Philostratus, states that A re 
eeived seven rings from larohns, 
an Indian king, uhich A. -was 
lo •« ear on each u eek day, 600, 
6SS. 

Apratiratha anuiaka 786n 
Apsaras, wife of Gandharva, 495n 
Apte, Prof, V, "M , on deriiation 
and meaning of vrata, 3, 4, 6 ! 
8, 9n, 10-lD 

•dfiiircrt (iniisible, mystcuous or \ 
subtle potency), idea of, explain- 
ed, being one of the fundamen- 
tal doctrines of PMS 1210-11, ‘ 
I- 11 , proved by Artliapatli } 
■ind not by any other pramnnn 1 
1210; resides m the man (the * 
agent) or an invisible effect j 
arises from the sacrifice, 1210 ' 

1-8 tsankerV-.rs a oppose this ' 

doctrine and hold that reward 


IS given by God, 210-11 , vihy 
called A 1211-12, 

Arabs, admit that they bon owed 
astronomy from the Siddhanta 
508 

Aradupalat td.a, are acts or rites 
prescribed without being meant 
to do something ahont substan- 
ces and are directly the ahgas 
of the principal rite, for exam- 
ple Prayfijas, Aghoras and 
Ajyabhftgas in DarSapuma- 
masa, 1354 

Arberry, a of ‘ Asiatic Jones ’ 
1594 

Archaeological survey of India, 
17 4n, 485, 993n 

Archaeological survey of Westein 
India, 131, 997n. 
Archaeological survey of India, 
Memoirs, 1131n ( Memoir 66 
for illustrations of Abhaya- 
mudrii ) . 

Ardhodaya-yoga, 261, 706 
Argument from silence, not vei y 
strong ordinarily, 1157n, 
Aristotle, believed stars to be 
divine and endowed with inde- 
pendent volition, 546n 
Aryuna, 1502n, came to country 
of Niigas and made Ulupi, ,i 
Jfaga princess, his wife 126- 
127 , fight uith Babhrnvahana 
at Manipur,!, in which he uas 
killed but was restored to life 
with Safiyii ana jewel 127 
Aijutiamisra, commentator of 
Mahnbliarat,! 1367n 
Arnold, Edwin, a of ‘Light of 
Asi." pays a i pry eloquent 
tribute to Buddha, 1021, 
Arnold, Matthew, 1615 { on 
culture ) 
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ArthaJcarma, the giving o£ the 
staflf to the Maitra-varuna priest 
after Soma is purchased is A. 
1231-32. 

Arthapaficaha, of Narayana, on 
the five heads of Bamaaoja’s 
doctrines, 964n. 

Arthasangraha, 1228, 1241n, 
1309n. 

Artha^astra of Kautilya, 476 
( unitsof time ), 487, 527, 571n, 
616 ( on ydlrd) , 647, 639n, 
662n, 663, 819n, 862 ( on Suta 
ofthePuranaa), 863, 905, 1032 
( on tantrayukti ), 1628 ; con- 
demns the intense desire to 
find out auspicious naksatra 
and tithi and extreme reliance 
on them, but did not ignore 
prognostications altogether, 
528 , employs regnal year and 
not era 647. 

Arthavadadhikarana, 927u 

Arlhavadat (vide Anuvada, 
Gunavada ) 1338-1244 ; all A. 
are not commendatory, some 
remove doubts also as about 
iarkard 1240 , are the second 
great division of Vedic texts 
and are dealt with m P. M. 
Sutra I 2, 1238 , are scatter- 
ed over the several chapters of 
P M. Sutra 1283, are the 
sesa ( auxiliary ) of vidhis in 
the Brahmana texts 1263, oon- 
stitu'e the largest part of the 
Veda, particularly of Brahmana 
texts 1243 ; examples of, cited 
1238-39, four kinds of vis 
ntnda, praiamad, parahrli 
p^irdkalpa, according to Mi 
mauisa paribhasa. Vayupurana^ 
ITynyasutra and examples, 


1241-42 , Smrtis abound in A. 
illustrated, 1242-43 , some 
Vedic passages contain words 
like ‘ hi ’( meaning ‘ because ’ ), 
the conclusion being that such 
passages (called ‘hetuvanni- 
gadas’ ) are also commendatory 
1239-1240, three kinds of A, 
VIZ. gunavada, anuvada, bhuta 
rthavada, exemplified 1240-41. 

Arunaketukacayana, 24 

Aruiianyaya, 1294-95 ( explain 
ed ), 1340 

Arnnodaya, ( last ha’f quarter of 
night), 260. 

Aryabhata, 484, 676, 679 , born 
in 476 A. D. 649, 1477 , view 
of, that earth revolved round 
itself and that stars did not le 
volve round earth 1477. 

Aryabhntiyn, work of Aryabhata, 
649n, 676n, 679, 80 (mentions 
Thursday ), 684, 696n, 1477 , 
edited by W. B Clark, 1477. 

Aryamafijufrimulakalpa, names 

and defines 108 Mndras 1129 , 
says oombinatioDS of mantras 
and mudras bring success m all 
actions and that no tithi, nak- 
satrs, nor fast required 1129. 

Aryasaptasati of Btpala, 69^ 
( deals with predictions based 
on time of question asked ). 

Asadha, most important titUi in, 


s Ekadasi, 95. 

ana or As.anas (vide under 

Jherandasaiobita, Hathayogo, 
inscriptions, ^ivasaiiihitii ) 

1424-1431 , an anga of Yogi' 
lud defined as uhat is stable 
vnd oomfoi table m Y. S. ( i e. 
bodily posture) and 

means seat covered uith Kum 



Inhdex 


giftiss, deer-skin and garment, 
1424 , handbook on, published 
by ^ri Knvalayiinonda, with 
78 figures 143S, is first anga 
in Hathayoga, of which there 
are 84, most important being 
Siddhasana 1426—28 ; names 
of 84 asanas 1428, Padmasana 
mentioned by Dnksasmrti and 
by Sankara 142Dn, 1426 , 

photographs ( 108 ) of A in 
Dr. Goswami’s work, 1394 
sixteen figures of A in Dr i 
Behanan’s work and more I 
figures in other works 1 425-26 , 
ten A. named by Yogabbasya 
1425-26, Yaj Smrti (HI. 
198 ) seems to have Padmasana 
in view 1425 and n. 

Asanga, a of Ufahfiyanasatrklan- 
kura, ed by Levi 1050n , great 
teacher of Yogaoara lOSOn , 
Tibetan tradition that A in- 
troduced Tanlnoism in India 
examined 1033n , view of Dr. 
Bhatlacharya that A is the a. 
of Gnhyasaraajatantra criticized 
lOSOn 

Aianta, meaning of, m Tax S 
723u. 

Asa(, meaning of, in Rg, X 72 2, 
Chan Up III 13 I, Cr Up. 
14 7, Tai Up II 7, 14S8 d 

Aiavea (days of impurity on birlb 
or death ), docs not affect king 
in doing regal duties nor any 
one who is engaged in \ rata 
or sacrifice, marriage etc. 
occurring after any one of 
three IS begun 48. 

Aeccficisro, not prescribed for all 
by r islras 1628 

Ascetics, forbidden by Manu to 


li 

secure alms by fore-telling 
results of portents or bodily 
movements 627 ; had to give 
np all property and beg for 
livelihood 944 , many kinds of 
m. in Brhaj-jataka 1645 
Asiatic (Researches, volumes of 
253, 498 

Aslesa, vide Gomukhaprasava- 
fanti ; fenti for birth of a son 
or daughter on certain parts of 
A 771-72 ; serpent, presiding 
deity of A. 771n. 

Asmarathya, quoted by both P. 
M S and V. S, and is quoted 
at least 16 times by Ap ^r. 
sutra, his views being often in 
conflict with Alekhana’s 117 4, 
Astntia (in Yoga) defined, 1409ii, 
1417. 

Atoka, 493 ; of A. was 

qualified 1015 , appointed ofifi- 
cers called Mahamatras to look 
after Buddhist Sangha, Brah- 
manas, Ajivikas and all other 
sects 1012 ; 12th Bock edict 
of, requires honour to be shown 
to all beliefs and sects 1012, 
1481 ; edict 13 of, shows that 
he sent missionaries to five 
kings of the Near East about 
258 B C., edicts 2 and 3 refer 
to Yavanas (Yona) 1634n; 
emphasized moral endeavour, 
disliked sacrifices, believed in 
gods and desired that people 
should strive for heaven 1016n ; 
employs regnal years in his 
edicts 647 ; forbids festival 
meetings ( samaja ) 1017 • his 
regulations about not killing 
; birds and animals and about 
lb e sale of fish must have caused 
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great hardships to poor people, j 
101 5n j m later life appeals to 
gloat over the fact that gods i 
worshipped as divinities jn i 
Jambudiipa had been render- * 
ed false 1015-17 ; llevenue ^ 
settlement officers called LSju- 
Icas were given by A. powers I 
of life and death 1015 , Rook * 
edicts i and 5 mention ‘Kalpn’ { 
686 ; Rupnath Book Insorip- | 
tion words about gods have 
been differently interpreted 
by different scholars 1016-17 , 
was not trained in Pali books 
and never mentions in all 
edicts fandameutal tenets of 
early Buddhism such as four j 
noble truths, noble eightfold ‘ 
path 1016a, | 

A^okavadana, charges Pusya- , 
mitra( called Mauiya by it) 
with persecution of Buddhists, 
but Bhys Davids reserves judge 
meat on this point lOOBn, 1010 

Asramas, each has its peculiar 
signs as characteristics ( linga ) 
868n •, Hindu scheme of, highly 
praised by Deussen 1026n, 
theory of, highly eulogized by j 
Deussen 1610; word not found j 
in Veda, but only in ^v. TJp j 
though some asramas were well j 
known even in Vedio times J 
1643-41. I 

Asramavasika-parva, 616. ! 

Astaka (8th tithi after full Moon I 
in any month, particularly in j 
Magha ) 65. 

Astakavarga, astrological theoiy 
about seven planets and Lagna 
591. 

Astohha, meaning of, 1182 and n. 


Astrologer, an established officer 
in Italy and later in French 
court, S43n , came to be looked 
upon in India as all important 
for the king 543 , professional 
A (for money) was looked 
upon as an unworthy Biali- 
mana till about 500 B. 0 , 543, 
Astrology ( vide under Athai- 
vaiia Jyotisa, auspicious days, 
Babylomans, bhavas i. e. houses 
in horoscopes, Greeks, Maha- 
bbt^rata, planets, predictions, 
Ptolemy, Bamayana, Utpala, 
Varahomihira ) ; among Assy- 
rians A was concerned with 
the luterpietatiou of celestial 
phenomena 621, 648, Athar- 
vana Jyotisa divided naksatras 
into nine classes ( each of three 
naksatras ) and sets out what 
should be undertaken on each 
of nine classes 682-34, 579 ; 
based on Naksatras had been 
well developed in India before 
Ptolemy 558-61, 679, 597n; 
belief in A. was eominon 
throughout Bnrope and among 
Greeks after Alexander 648 ; 
believers in A should now rest 
content with the simple rules 
of Gi’hyasutras and Mann as 
regards Upanayana and mai- 
nage 639 ; birth of a boy on 
Jyestha or Vioit ( Mula ) held 
in Atharvaveda to be evil for 
the boy or parents 624 ; criti- 
cism of the mam doctrines of 
Indian A. including drsti, 035- 
638 ; dilemma for those who 
believe in A. 639 ; firm hold 
of A. on Indian mind for two 
thousand years or more and 
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even in modern times 626—27 ; 
general A ( not horoscopic ) 
like that in Keports of Baby- 
lonian priests prevalent in 
India, centuries befoie Christ 
570, generally ignored by 
modern "Western philosophers 
and scientists 630 , high claims 
about importance and utility 
of A. made by Varahamihira 
and others 546-48 , horoscopic 
A IS later than natural A. 521 , 
in Varahamihira is not borrow- 
ed from Greeks 585 , in ancient 
times the words ‘ astronomy ’ 
and ‘astrology’ were synonyms 
483, 521 , Indians who knew 
Kaksatra a, centuries befoie 
Christ probably adopted it to 
rasis on seeing zodiacal signs 
in Babylonian monuments 
about the time that the Greeks 
derived it 598-600 ; induence 
o^ in England shown by 
se\ eral English words, 553-53 , 
Kautilya knew general A. hut 
not horoscopic 569-70 , know 
ledge of A. found in V edic 
works 521-525 • long list of 
V.irfihaiuiliira’s predecessors in 
A 591-94 most important 
mailers lu Indian A are rasts, 
the planets and the twelve 
bhiiins 635 prejudice in anci- 
ent India against astrologers 
and star-garers 527 ; Ptolemy’s 
aninraents in support of, 553- 
54 , serious consequences of 
iiclief that planets caused per- 
sons to do certain thing*, 631, 
*omc prediction* came true 
631-32 , spre.id from Greece 
to Borne .‘bout 2nd century 


B C 549 , two circumstances 
that tended to weaken the 
influence of A. in Europe 551 ; 
was comparatively more scien- 
tific than hepatoseopy 533n , 
was cultivated by the side of 
astronomy m European "Uni- 
versities 551 , works on Indian 
A gradually disappeared owing 
to the excellent works of 
Varahamihira 601 , works on 
A recommended that a child 
horn on Asiesa or Mula nak- 
satra or on gandSnta should 
be abandoned 632-33, world 
wars provided a powerful fillip 
m modern times for spread of 
A 531 

Astronomers, Indian, of medieval 
times believed that all planets 
including the Sun and Moon 
were together at snnrise on 
Sunday of Caitra ^ukla prati- 
pad at beginning of Kaliynga 
and of Kalpa 649 ; three schools 
of, ( 1 ) of Suryasiddhanta, ( 2 ) 
of Brahmasiddhanta, ( 3 ) of 
Aryasiddhanta 649 j two mam 
points on which the schools of 
A in India difiei vi/. ( 1 ) 
length of yeer, ( 2 ) the number 
of revolutions of the Sun, Moon 
1 and the planets in a Maliavuga 
711 

Astronomy ( see • Astrology ’, 
Greeks, ‘ Siddhantas ’ ), both a. 
and astrology are equally 
ancient and acted and reacted 
I on each other 483 Cambridge 

j Ancient History holds that 

! whole science of a. is due to 
J astrology, while Prof. Nenge- 
' baner and Mr. Doig hold that 
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there is no evidence foi this 

483 j discussion of Greek in- 
fluence on Indian a. is of little 
interest, since most of the 
Greek material was well-known 
in Mesopotamia in the middle 
of the 2nd Millenium B C , 
518n, extensive Sanskrit Lite- 
rature on Hindu A. perished 
531, 531 ; in China, assump- 
tions of antiquity of astionomy, 
should not be accepted at face 
value 509 , Indian A. held by 
Dixit to be independent and 
based on Indian observations 

484 ; Indian A cannot be said 
to have been directly based on 
Ptolemy owing to serious dis- 
crepancies in essential matters 
and no direct evidence of being 
based on Hipparchus or other 
Greek writers 520-31 , know- 
ledge of, in Hamer's and 
Hesiod’s works not bettci than 
that of Vedic Indians 513, 
Sanskrit literature on a, and 
astrology falls into three slightly 
overlapping periods 484 , study 
of constellations by monks 

was allowed by Buddha, though 
foretelling the future was con- 
demned by him 527 ; works 
on Hindu A recommended 
for reading 484-85 
Asuri, aoo to Sankhya-kanka, 
Yogasutrabhasya and Santi- 
parva received Sankhya system 
from Kapilamuni and expound- 
ed it to PaScasikha, 1356, 
1372-73 ; an A. occurs in 
Vaih&is in Br. Up , as pupil of 
Bharadvaja 1373; no quota- 
tion from him cited by any 


I Sankhya writer 1374. 

Asntosh Mukerji ( Sir ), Silvei 
J ubilee Volume 843. 
Asvaghosa, a. of Saundarananda 
941 , a of Buddhacarita 1378. 
ASvalnyana-grhya-pari&sta 734, 
Asvalayana-grhya-sutra 36, 35d, 
36, 126, 224n, 526n, 534, 636, 
605, 609, 729n, 780n, 787n, 
790, 802, 1161, 1228n, 1317n; 
com. of Gargya Narayana on, 
1317n. 

Asyalkyana-frauta-sutm, 18n, 26n, 
123n, 724n, 731n, 816. 
AJvamedhn (vide under Raja 
shya ) sscriflces lasted for a 
year in which there were 36 
cycles of ten days, on each 
day of which the saorifieer was 
' to listen to different branches 
I of literature and legends 866 ; 
sacnflces performed by Pusyn- 
mitra, Bhavanhga, Pravnrasena 
I, Samudragupta and other 
kings 1038-30 , supposed to 
remove the ^consequences of all 
sms, 1589n. ! 

Asvamedhikapaivii, 127, 467, 

683, 744, 945 ( on ahi^sa), 

994, 1371, 1401, 1446, 1519, 
1537n, 1571 

Asvapati Kaikeya, boast of, m 
Chan. Up 943, 1584n; ex- 
pounds V aitvanara vidya to 
TJddalaka Arum, 1578-79. 
Atvattha, name of Havana nak 
satra in Kathaka and Pflnini, 
500. 

Asvattba tree, is called Bodbi- 
sattva in PadmapurSna 893 
Asvayuji, one of the seven Pfika- 
yajnas m by Gant perfurme 
on full Moon of ASvina, 20G. 
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Asvins, djfEerent vie-ws as lo \rliat ' 
they stand for in Rgveda, 7 , 
spoken of as wearing Wne 
lotuses in Rgveda 35. 

Atatayin, killing an A brahmann 
IS not brahma-batya 817n 

Atbarvana-jyolisa 80, 532-31, 

539. 541, 601, date of, diffi- 
cult to decide 531 , furnishes 
a scheme of naksatra astrology 
somewhat different from Vai- 
{linnasa-smrti and YogayStra 
532-34, mentions week-days 
but not rasis 534. 

Atharvana naksatra-kalpa, first 
part of Atharvopariiistas 409 

Atharva-pansista, 5S9n (on graha- 
ynddha), 731, 735n, 741 ( 67th 
pansista), 742 (on Utpata- 
laksana), 743, 745, 754, 759n, 
761, 767, 770, 774, 779n, 780, 
792-93, 795n, 796n, 798, 

802n. 

Atharvnfirns, Upanisad 786ii, 
918n. 

Atharvaveda, 12n, 20, 22, 23 d, 1 
25n, 35, 62n, 63-65, 1-26, 191, I 
I96d, 463, lS6n, 187, 489, 1 
494n, 493n, 496-98, 500, 524, 
526n, 628, 538n, 563, 596n, 
671, 702, 719n, 720-21, 726n, 
727n, 729n, 730n. 732 ( verses 
of, used in Mantis on dreams ), 
i34, 739-40, 745 (on Utputas), 
769 (abhaj.a-mantras), 771n, 
796, S02n, 816, 985 ( two 

intrrprelaiions of X. 8 9), 
10.12, 1035 ( magic spells m), 
103(1-37 ( spoils for softening 
the bo.irt and for destroying 
ytrras), IHG (ondiksa), 115^ 

1 1 ''I, 1 21 3 (on joys of heaven ), 
J.17ii, I259u ( aslakrunantra 


•Y5m janah’ etc ), 1291, 1360, 
1387, 1433, 1471, 1489 (re- 
peatslS verses of Purusasnkta), 
1493-95 ( hymns on Creator 
and creation ), 1498, 1500, 

j I526n, 1533, 1554 ( Devayana 
I and Pitryana ), 1622, 1625-26 
( relied npon in V. S ), 1633, 
five Kalpas of A. are Naksatra, 
Vaitana, SaiSihitS, Angirasa 
and Santi 733n 

Atheists, Bhagavadgita describes 
their destiny 979-80 
Atidesa ( process or method by 
which the details prescribed in 
connection with one sacrifice 
are tranferred to another rite ) 
1321-24, vide under Yidhyadi 
and Yidhyanta, may be pro- 
vided by vacana ( Y edic text ) 
or by name, 1322-23 , prakrti 
( model or Archetype ) is the 
name given to the sacrifice 
from which details are trans- 
ferred and vikrti is the name 
giv-en to the sacrifice to which 
details are transferred 1322 , 
7th Chap, of P M. sutras deals 
with general question of the 
extension of details to Aindra- 
i gna and other sacrifices, while 
j the 8th Chap deals with speci- 
I fio cases of A. 1321, 1323-24 , 

1 Smrtis and digests frequently 
j resort to principle of A. 1322- 
' 23 

I Atirudra, elev en times of MahS- 
1 radrn 814 

, Atithi ( guest ), Besh of an ox or 
goat, offered to king or brah- 
raana coming as an A , accord- 

; »ngto gat Br, Yasistha, Yai 
• 1267. 
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Atirabika (intermediate body 
betwen dead body and the 
fntare body for sonl), 1600 
and n. 

ittman ( vide Brahman ), resides ^ 
in the earth and elements, is j 
inside them , roles them and , 
IS the sonl of all hnman beings, j 
1499 , descripiaon of, in Br 
Up. 1499. 

Atomic theory; Democntns ( -who 
died in 370 B. G. in Greece ) 
started it, 1486 , in Kanada, 
vho does not expressly saj 
anything about irho started it, 
1486 ; later ITyaya-vaisesika 
■writers combined two tbeones 
by saying that, when God 
desires to create, activity is 
produced in the atoms and cre- 
ation starts, as stated in Tarka- 
dipika, 1486, 

Atreya, on astrology, q. hy 
Madanaratna, 736n, 789. 

Atreya, Dr, thesis, on ‘Philo i 
Sophy of Yogavasistha ’ 1408n j 

Atreya, views of, quoted in P ^ 
M. S. and V. S. and called | 
Muni by Sahara 1173-74 | 

Atri, writer of a work on Utpatas j 
and pupil of Garga, 591, 766 i 

Atri, author of a Smrli, 29n, 350, 
SlOn, 94Sn, 949, 979, 1033n, 
1419, 1442r, 1634n ( mentions 
foreign tribes ) 

Atris, performed Saptadalastoma 
three days before Visuvat and 
smote svarbhanu, 343 ; found 
out the sun afflicted Tvith dark- 
ness by Svarbhanu { i. e fofoWy 


eclipsed ) 9S3n. 

ugnstine, saint, called astrology 
a delusion 558; beUeved that 


religions outside the Bible as 
interpreted by him and others 
■was the work of the devil 
1608. 

Anrangzeb, issued Brmans for the 
destruction of famous temples 
at Somnath, Mathura, Benaras, 
1019. 


Aurohindo, vide(Y6dio Inter- 
pretabon), a of ‘Hymns to 
the Mystic 6re ' 985 , a of 
* On the Veda ’ ( published in 
1956) dealing with over 60 
hymns and 383 pages are 
devoted to the elaboration of 
his theory that behind the ritual 
explanations there is always the 
true and still hidden secret of 
the Veda. 986, a of ‘The 


problem of rebirth’, 1605, 
does not compare the seieial 
hundred passages in which the 
word rla occurs and translates 
ria as truth and ‘ ■truth consci- 
ousness ’ and ‘ rta-cit ’ also in 
the same way 986 , to theory 
that many whhle hymns of the 
Veda bear on their face a 
mystic meaning and that the 
rSis for the sake of secrecy re 
sorted to double meanings, 
criticized 986-89, 991 , he 
concedes that there are some 
heywords in the Rgveda sucli 
as rto, kratu, iravas, fcefo 
( most of which occur hundreds 
of times) and that elaborate 
work would have to be done to 
6x their meanings, hut he does 
not himself undertake that 
task and fixes the meaning ot 
Ha from three passages on y 
988. A and his dis P 
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Kapali Sastry difler about the 
poetic character of the mantras 
987n , mates a very wide 
generalization with very little 
basis 991; A ’s translation of 
‘ rtacit ’ IS shown to be wrong 
98S-89 ) evplanation w hy Shn 
Aiirobindo (who is called 
Mahayogi by his disciples and 
admirers ) was not mentioned 
in dealing with Yoga and 
DliarmasSstra, 11G3-63, faults 
that he finds with the old 
systems of Yoga staled and 
criticized 1465-66 , his sddhand 
was not founded on hooks, but 
upon personal experiences that 
crowded upon him and he 
constantly heard the voice of ^ 
Virefeananda for a fortnight 
m the 3 aii 1465, life of A 
written by Shn E. E. Diwakar 
( wherein he speaks of him as 
‘ Mahnyogi ’ ) publishedin 1953, 
1466n , life of A by (J. H, 
Langley (1349), 146611, lived 
as a recluse from 1926 to his 
passing away' on oth December 
1950 and gaie dariana to 
people only on four days in the 
year, 1463 and n , long state- 
ment on 15th August 1947 
( Independence day > m which 
he referred to the several 
•’reams of his youth which be 
thought were on their way to 
fruition 1463-Gt. recent work 
•Integral Philosophy of Auto- 
hindo’ containing 30 pape^ 

>y Indian and Western scho- 
•>rs(1960),llG7;A srU h.s 

heart on the unity of the * 
hutnan race to !,e achieved bv 1 
o * 


inner oneness and pnrpose and 
not by an external association 
of interests, bnt his own efforts 
( m that direction, except by 
writings) are not discernible 
1464-65 ; writings of, are 
many and voluminons, his 
magnum opus being * Life di- 
vine’, which is not easy to 
understand for men of ordinary 
intelligence 1466-67. 

Ansanasa-smrti 819. 


Auspicious days, reference to, 
occurs even in the Egveda 
622 , Soma sacrifice did not 
require auspicious day or nak- 
satia 523 

Auspicious muhurta, for cons- 
tincting a house 540. 

Auspicious naksatras, for caula, 
pumsavana, marriage, 536 , for 
wearing new garments or orna- 
ments for the first time 626. 

Anspicious objects, see Vasanta- 
rnjasSknna, 778 , to be touched 
when leaving bouse after bath 
and boma on business 905. 




gods 536 , times for cnula, 
npanayana, godana, and mar- 
riage according to grbyasGtras 
224, 535 , A. times prescribed 
by Bihad-aranyaka Dpanisad 
for ntes to be performed by 
individuals 524, 534 , A. nak- 
s.atras and seasons prescribed 
for solemn Yedio sacrifices by 
Brahmana texts and Kalpa- 
sutras, grhya and dharma 
sotrns534 . year for canla, 535, 
Avalon, Arthur (Sir John Wood- 
roffe, which see). 178n. 1033n. 
OiSn, (a of 'Pnnciplcs of 
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Taniaa ), 1060 { a. of ‘ Serpent 
Power), 10/^n, 1129n, llSln; 
published many of the Hindn 
and Buddhist Tantras, 1050, 

nos. 

Avamordina, explained 263. 
Avantivarman, ting of Kashmir 
_ 1075. 

Avapa ( decentralisation or scat- 
tering )j example is Darsa- 
pSmamasa, which are really 
two sets of sacrifices, 1332. 
Avataras (-vide ‘Bhagavata’, 

‘ Bnddha ‘ Reincarnation * ), 
992—998 ; Agnipurana des- 
cribes the characteristics of the 
imagte of ten a 996 ; all ten 
avataras of Visnu had become 
recognized thronghont India at 
least before 10th century A R. 
996 ; are dwelt upon at great 
length in Puranas 992 ; Bud- 
dhists in the MahSyana teach- 
ings made Buddha go through 
many a. as Bodhisattva 993 ; 
conception of, may be traced 
to the ^t.Br. 992; conception 
of a. increased Rharmatastra 
material and gave rise to 
numerous vratas and festivals 
called Jayantis 992, 998; 

deiiration and meaning of the 
word 992; in modem times 
some persons pose or are made j 
to pose as avatoras by tbcjr i 
admirers 993 ; Indian theory 
of a. is connected with the 
theory of yugas 993; Kumarila 
( 7th century A R, ) did not 
regard Bnddha as avalorJi of 
Visnn 997 ; LafemT follo-»s 
Visnu in all avataras 996 ; 
elofjteur on a is Bbaga- ' 


[ Vci r 

vadgita IT, 7-8, 993, none 
of the ten avataras except 
Krsna and possibly Kama is 
expressly named in Bbagarad- 
gita 994 ; of Yisnn due to a 
curse of Bhrgu 995n, one Pafc 
Subnh viho hails from Indo- 
nesia is suggested by Mr. J G, 
Bennett as an avatara for 
whom mankind is waiting 993; 
reference to Bnddha as avatara 
in Bhagavata 993n; references 
from Puranas to each of ten a. 
996 ; ten a. of Tisnn in medie- 
val and modern times named 
in Matsya and Taraba Porfnns 
993 ; thirlynine a of Tasndeva 
in Ahirbndhnya-saiiihitii 99C; 
thirty-three a, discussed by Br, 
Katre 997 ; tithis of the appe- 
arance of, 262, 998n ; Tolaifi- 
nanda probably contains long- 
est account of ten a, 998; 
twelve a. noted in Matsya and 
Fadma 994 , t-wenty-two a of 
Visnu in Bhagavata 903n, 
Tfimana and Krsna a known 
centuries before 3ralj5bbSr}a 
997 ; Taniha aiatrira m. in 
Gupta Inscription in the fir^t 
year of Torambna ( about 500 
to 510 A. D ) 99rn ; Vf.yo- 
purana mentions 28 a, of lHalw- 
fs-ara, last being Kakuli 99C; 
verses on a similar to those in 
Gita from Harivaiii'a, VftyD, 
etc. 993n ; worship of avat.'irBs 
from Karasirlilia to Kftlfcio 
yields diiicfent reward', I'e. 
to Yanihapnr.'ina ZGI, 995. 

Ascti, IS a sacrifice perfomi'-d 
as part of the Itaja'cya-ysifs 
th-t could f)P performed ords 


Eisiory of EharmaiasWa 
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by a ksatriya, 1332 ; it is also 
an independent yaga that may 
he performed by any one 
belonging to the three varnas 
i332 , Nimayasindhu relies 
upon this diSerence in Aresti 
for its conclnsiuns about Devl- 
puja on difierent tithis 1332, 
•word ' rajan ’ in * Kajasuya ‘ 
is held by FMS and Sahara 
to mean a ksatriya only, 
■while some late Dbarmasastra 
•works hold that the -word 
‘rajan’ may secondarily mean 
even a Vaisya who becomes a 
ruler 1333, 1340 

Avidyd ( nescience ), consists ( Y. 
S. II 5 ) m regarding non- 
eternal as eternal, impure as 
pure, painful as pleasurable, 
non-self as self 1417 

Aviyoga-vrata, in which food was 
to be distributed to helpless 
people, to the blind and deaf 
38-40 

AyScUa, is a substitute method 
for an absolute fast on 
ekadali 100-103. 

Ayana, meaning of, in Rgieda, 
491 

Ayanamia (vide nnder ‘calen- 
dar ’ ), meaning of 711. 

Ayodhya, capital of Kosala 531 

Ayodhyakanda ( of Ramdyana 
775 ( dreams m ) 

Ayusyagana (from Atharv aveda) 
S02n ' 

AyuSyamantras, 759 and n, 796n. 

Ayusyasukta, 75Sn, S02n ( diffe- 
rent views as to what is A ). 

Ayntahoma{in which ten thou- 
sand oblations ate offered); 
a kind of Kavagmbafinti 749- 


752; to be performed at 
marriages, establishment of 
images etc. 949. 

Babylon ; (see ‘ Chaldeans ‘ signs 
of Zodiac ’ ) . apostrophized as 
the daughter of Chaldeans 
548, intercourse between India 
(Punjab) and B. from 3rd 
Millenium B C , 598-600 ; 

latitude of 542 ; peacocks, rice 
and Indian sandalwood under 
their Tamil names were known 
to Hebrew chronicles of Gene- 
sis and Kings 598 ; ratio bf 
longest day to shortest, varied 
in ancient Babylon, 642-43; 
reports made by astrologers of 
B to the king about the por- 
tents due to position of Sun, 
Moon and planets, 521, 648, 
741n; upright stones placed 
in fields with inscriptions bear- 
ing curses and figures of zodia- 
cal signs, 695. 

Babylonians j B. and Assyrians 
based astrology on three as- 
sumptions 546; B. and Greeks 
bad no generally believed 
doctrine of Karma and Pnnar- 
janma, 546 , difference between 
B. astrology and Greek astro- 
logy 550-51 ; naksatras not 
integrated with religious sys- 
tems in, 509 ; called Capricorn 
goat-fish 565n ; imagined 
there were three ages of the 
world, gold, silver and copper 
6S9n ; no cuneiform tablet yet 
discovered where all the 27 or 
28 naksatras are arranged in 
an orderly senes 509 ; obser 
vations by B. of planets from 
3nd millenium B. C., 670. 
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Bnohliofer, Ludwig, 655 ( orilici- 
zcs Dr, Tarn ) . 

Bacon, view of, that stari niUior 
inohuc than compel, 551. 

Budarayaiia, predcocss.or of 
Varalia-miUira, quoted by Dt- 
pala, 661, 591 ; mentions 

Yavaneiidrn 091. 

Bfidarayonnj between Jaimiiu 
and B., Sumavidhaua Br inserts 
two names and so B. is thus 
two generations later than J, 
llGln; B. oamc to be con- 
founded with Vyristt, Purii^nrya 
but it IS difllcult to siiy vlien 
and why this confusion atose, 
1169, 1171-73 3 heldbyHamfi- 
auja to be author of Y. S. and 
also of MahabliBrata 1165, 
illustrations how V. S. deals 
with references to B 1168 3 is 
A. of V. S , aco to ^ankarBofirya, 
H62n, 1164-65 3 is dilfetcnt 
from Veda-vyasa, aoo. to 6 an- 
karBoBrya 1166 , no satisfactory 
reason offered why B, is men- 
tioned only nine times in V. S. 
if all the five hundred fifty-five 
sutras were composed by him, 
1165 3 that several individuals 
separated by a century or more 
could have borne the name 
BBdaifiyana or Jaimini follows 
from Ap. 6 r. S. and Pravara- 
maC]arI, 1174 3 would be a 
grandson or a remoter male 
descendant of Badara 1169. 

Badari, mentioned by both P. M. 

S. and V. S. four times each, 
would be son of Badara and 
P. M. S. mentions both Bada- 
I’Byana and J" aimini five times 
each, 1169, 1173, 1193 3 differs 


fiom Jaimiiu by holding tiint 
^fidras arc entitled to perform 
Vedio sacrifices and on the 
iiiterprelalion of the word 
‘ s'esa ' 1173, 1253, 16123 P, M. 
S, and "V, S, both had before 
them a work of B. dealing 
with both P. M. matters and 
Vedanta 1173-43 trace of 
Bhartrmitra’s atheistic vievs 
none in B, nor of doctrines 
akin to Prabhfikara’s 1193. 
Bagclii, Dr. P. O., a. of ' Studies 
inTantras’ 1034, 1039, lOlSii, 
1049, I050n, 1064n (that 

words ' mother ' sister ’ clo, 
in some Taulins with regaid to 
coitus have csolciic sense ) 5 0 , 
of paper on ‘ Cult of Buddhist 
SiddhBoBryas ' in * Ileribigc 
of India’ Vol. IV, pp. 273-70 3 
a. of ' India and China ' 

1618n. 

Badha, 1327-283 TaiitravBrlika 
collects about thicc dozen cases 
of hudha in general, not dopen- 
I dent on conflict of linga 

etc. or not falling under bBdha 
as defined by ^abara for 10th 
chap , 1329. 

BBdhvn and BBskali, story of, 
1505. 

BaliulB, 4Ui litlii of BliBdrnpadn 
daik half, 355. 

Balivrcopanisnd, 1046ii. 
Bayavapa-grhya, 748. 

Bivkapafioaka, five days from 
Kartika bright half clevcnlli 
tithi are so called, on which ail 
have to abstain from flesh- 
eating, 355. 

Bakhshnh MS. employs decimal 
notation 702. 
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Balabaladlukavana, is PMS IIIi 
3.14, DhaimaSstra -works 
employ it, 1311 

Balaki Gargya -was taught by 
Ajata&lru. king i f Kasi 1639 

Balakrida, com. of Visvaiflpa on 
Yaj. Smrti, 823, S2Gn, 1155n. 

Balambhatta, com. of, on MitSk- 
sara (latlei half of ISth cen- 
tury, AD), states that Vaya 
-elyapurana is also called ^aiva, 
831. 

Boll, island of, in S E Asia, is 
still Hindu -with four vainas, 
1618. 

Balipratipada, 201-207 , see 
Govardhanapuja , Bali add- 
ressed as future India 201 , B 
IS also called Dyutapiatipada, 
203 ; Sahriijya extends over 
three days fiom 14th in Divali, 
204 , coirs, bulls and calves 
worshipped on this day, 204 , 
Kartika-Sukla-pratipada is s i- 
called 201 , gifts made on 
bath on this day become in- 
exhaustible and please Visnu 
202 , king to oSer noiahip to 
Bah -with Ills ministers and h.s 
brotheis, 201 , king should 
arr.'ingc for dramat o spectacles 
about ksatriyas, 201 , Mantia 
addiesscd to Bali 201n , most 
important item on this day is 
the -woiship of Bali 201-202 , 
Lafcsmt becomes stable by illu- 
minations on this day, 204 , 
long list of obsers ances on this 
day, 204 ; Slflrgapali on, des- 
cribed, 205 ; Naivedja to Bali 
included nine and meat 201, 
oidinarj people also should 
establish in then houses image 


of Bali -with -white iice giains 
and -worship it with flowers 
and fruits, 201 , people even 
now engage in gambling on 
tbis day in some places, 203 , 
procedure of the worship of 
Ball, 201 , propel time for 
-worship of Ball, -when jiratipada 
is mixed -with Amavasya or 
dvitija 202 , 6iva was defeat- 
ed on this daj- in dice-play by 
Paiiall, so gambling lecom- 
mended on this day, 203 , 
stfiy of Bah, uaiiated m seve- 
ral Puianas is ancient, long 
prior to Mahabhasya 202-203, 
997 , "V amana thrust Bah into 
nethei regions, gave him over- 
loidship of Patala and made 
him the futttie Indra, 202, 203. 

Ballalasena, king of Bengal, a. of 
‘ Adbhutasagara*, ‘Dunasagara’ 
and also three other works not 
yet recovered ( vide Puranas, 
Dpaporanas) 867 and 870, 
discarded Deiipuinna S69 , 
Ann uddhabhatta was his gui a 
STOn, composed "Viatasagaia, 
Piatisthasagara and Acara- 
sngai.i before Danasagai-a S70n, 
evinces in remaiks on Puianas 
in Danasagaia a bold critical 
facultj raie in medieval Sans- 
krit nrileis, 867 , genealogy 
of, S70n , names numerous 
authorities and eight Hpapura- 
nas 867 , states that BhSgavata, 
Brnhmanda and hfaradiya con- 
tained nothing on Dana, 868, 

Bfina, a of Kadnmbari, 39, 821- 
22, ldS4, a of Harsacarita 
629, 705, S2i-22, 933n 

Btuuicijee N G , theory of, about 
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ongin o£ Dnrgapaja as military 
rite, 187. 

Bapat, Prof. P. V, witer of ‘2500 
years of Buddhism ' 1003, 

1040-41 (view of, that Tibcbm 
ITantricism is earlier than 
Hindu, criticized ), 

Barhaspatya, cycle of 60 years 
( vide Saihvatsara ) ; pkalas of 
eich of the 60 years, 660-62. 

Bhrliaspatyasaiiihita, 514n, 742n. 

BarhaspatyBr-sOlra { ed. by P. W. 
Thomas ) 1039, 

Barth, a. of ' Beligions of India ’ 

( in French ) tr. by J. Wood, 
952n, 1003, 1007n, 1011, 1677 

Barua, Br. B. M„ a. of ‘Gaya 
and Buddha QayaJ 598. 

Basham, Prof. A. L., a. of ‘History 
and doctrines of Ajtvikas ' 
1645n. 

Bath, not to be taken at night as 
a rule except on eclipses, 
in marriages, on a birth and i 
death, pilgrimage, Sankranti, 
218, 244 ; on Mahhcailrl and 
other eleven full moon days 
at certain holy places yields 
great re\Tard8, 79. 

Bauddhas, of Vijfianav&di school 
rely on Br, Up. IP. 5. 13 as 
supporting them, aco, to Sahara 
I 2 I 85 heterodox hypotheses of 
B.aco. to Kumarila sprang from 
the arthavada passages of the 
TTpanisads and serve the pur- 
pose of inducing people to give 
up extreme attachment to 
sensual plesures and are useful 
in their own way, 1262. 

Baudhayana 99 

Bandhayansv-dharmasutra, 538, 

681, 930, 93*1 


( on five different practices of 
the North ond of the South ), 
1416n, 1436, 1441. 

Bandhayana-grhya-sutra, 634, 
D35n, 610, 733n, 790. 

Baudhayanagrhyafe^a-sBtra 749, 
768 ( on Ugrarathatanti), 784, 
787 n, 790-1, 804, 814(desonbes 
Hudrabhi^eka ) 

Baudhayana^frautasutra 605ii, 
519n, 722n, 727-8. 

Baudouin, M. Charles, a, of 
‘ Suggestion and auto-sugge- 
stion,’ refers to Pratyohara and 
Dharana, 1447. 

Baveru-Jalaka, shows trade by 
sea between India and Babylco 
599, 

Beal, a. of ' Buddhist Becords of 
the Western World ' 262, 1009 
( on Satahka ) 

Bees, making honeycomb in a 
house, ianti foi, 730. 

Behanan, Dr. on ' Yoga, a soienti- 
iio evaluation, ’ 1384, 1393, 
1426, 1456. 

Behaviourism-vide under J . B, 
Watson. 

Behistun Inscription of Banns 
( 522-486 B. 0. ), gives Pars 
as the name of a country, 860n, 

Bell, Sir Charles, on ‘Tibet, past 
and present ' 1040. 

Dr. Belvalkar, two propositions 
of, in Qopal Basu Malhk lec- 
tures on Vedanta viz. that 
Brahmosutras were separately 
composed for the Chandogya 
Up., the Bthadaranyaka Up., 
and other Upanisnds for each 
and that the ferirokasulra of 
Jaimini was bodily inoorpo 
rated in ilie extant Brahma- 
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satra, strongly criticized, 1170- 
76 ; paper of, on Mnthara- 
vrtti, 1354. 

Bennett J. G. a. of ‘Snbnd’ 
( 1958 ), puts forward Pafc 
Snbuh as avatara 993. 

Bergh, Prof Van Pen, a. of 
‘ UniTerse in space and time, ’ 
571n 

Bergson, antbor of ‘Time and 
Free Will ’, 475, 1575. 

Bernard, Theos, a. of ‘Hatha- 
yoga, the report of a personal 
experience’, 1428n 

Bertfaelot, Alfred, a. of'Transroig- 
ration of souls’, translated by 
H. G. Cbaytor, 160 1. 

Berossns, 189n, 690. 

Besnagar Column Vaisnava In- 
scription ( 2nd century B. C ) ; 
of Heliodora, Yavana amba- 
ssador to an Indian king, 
516n, 963. 

Bhadrab&hn, Kalpasutra of, 777 
( on dreams ). 

Bhagavadgita : ( ride under ‘Gita, 
path, tolerance ) . 103, 127, i 

172, 467, 660, 692n, 695, 1 

702n, 743, 869n, 918n, 929, j 
938, 95Sd, 960-62, 964-66, 
970, 973, 978-79, 992, 994, 
1006d, 1024, 1055n, 10G6a, 
1087, 1113, 1171-73, 1210, 
12I6d, I357n, 1359-60, 1361d 
1364n. I367n, 1373. 1378,' 
13T9n, 1385. iSSSn, 1401, 
1431-2, I434n, 1448, 1450, 
1458, 1461 ( frequent emphasis 
on secrecy, 1462 ( path of Toga 
and advaita Tcdanta is most 
difficult and unattainable br 
mod persons), 1466, 1478, 
1508, 1511, 1557, 1563_4, 


1567, 1569, 1598, 1600, 1628, 
1630-31, 1635, 1648 , difie- 
rence between B. and Karar 
yaniya section 961-62 ; is 
styled Yogasastra and each 
chapter of it is also styled 
‘ Yoga 1426-27 ; mentioned 
jn Santiparva, 653, 656 ; pnts 
Japa-yajua as the highest 
among Tajflas, 172; Padma- 
purana devotes 1005 verses to 
mabatmya of B. 967 ; proclaims 
that doing one’s work without 
an eye to the fruits thereof is 

I worship and_ even the greatest 
sinner and persons of the 
lowest castes and mlecchas 
can reach the highest goal by 
bhakti of KjSna, 968 ; Pnra- 
nas follow with great emphasis 
the Glia doctrine of Nifkama- 
karmayoga, 967-96S ; sum- 
maries of, in Agni and Gamda 
Puranas 967 ; tantras like 
Mahanirvana employ Bb. IV. 
24 as a mantra when offering 
wine 1059, 1087. 

Bhagavat : both Sankarsana and 
Vasndeva spoken of as B in 
Inscriptions 964 ; connotation 
of the -word B, 963; rarely 
applied to Siva also, as in Maha- 
bhasya 963 ; nsually applied 
to Vasudev.'i in ancient times, 
963, though in a secondary 
sense to persons with special 
qualities such as knowledge 
of Vidya and Avidy.=i 963; 
word B. is ancient, 963. 
Bhagavata-purSna 112, 129, 131 
139n, 147, 197n, 474 ( on 

Kala ), 477 ( elaborate scheme 
of units of time), 649ti, 680n, 
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687n, 79 In, £65, 839 ( ten 
topics of Pnranas ), S15n ( pe 
riod between -Pnrlksit and 
Nanda), 852, 857r, 861, 880, 
903n, 920-21, 924, 950, 959n. 
960 ( three kinds of hliakti ), 
965 ( on nine modes of bhafcti ), 
966, 968, 970 (tolerance ofiior- 
ship of other gods ), 972, 974, 
979, 995, 1032, 1093 (worship 
of Visnn is Taidikl, Tantriki 
and Misra), 1120, 1169, 1280, 
1373, 1384, 1440n. 1455, 1490n, 
1637, 1642, date very contro- 
versial, ranging from 5th oen 
A.D to lOlh, 898-99 , lengthy 
eulogy of Bh in Padma 972, 
many medieval digests hardly 
ever rely upon Bhagavata for 
KrfnajanmastamI 131 ; note 
on, 898-99, none of the early 
works on DharmaSastia, snoh 
as Mit , Kalpatarn, draw upon 
it, 898 , not quoted by B&mh- 
nuja in bhasya on "V. S. 957 ; 
numerous commentaries on, 
over 40 being listed, 957n , 
papers on, brought together by 
Dr, Pusalkcr in ' Studies in 
Epics and Pnranas ’, 898 , re- 
garded as the most important 
or sole authority by Taisnava 
teachers like Vallabha and 
Caitanya 957 , ^rldhara, com- 
mentator of, 815 d, S66n , very 
exaggerated praise of Bh, 973 
Bhagavata (vide • Mahribhigu- 
vata ’ ) : means one who vor- 
ships ‘Bhagivat ' ( Vasudesa ). 

963 ; Akrura is styled Mabfi- 
bhrigavata in some I’unmas, 

964 , loT» ‘!tage reached by j 
BhSgasatas, acc toAtri, 9(9- 


80. 

Bhngnri, on ^nkunas, a prede- 
cessor of Varnhamihirn, 591, 
622. 

Bhakti, ( loving faith in God and 
surrender to him )pp 9S0-9S0; 
( s-ide under Krsna, Kfirii- 
yanlyn, Paficnrntrn, saints, 8.51- 
tvata, Visnu); ncaryas of bh. 
acc to Naradabliaktisutra, 
960n, dernalionand meaning 
of the word ‘ Bhakti ’ acc. to 
fendilya and others 958-959 ; 
distinction between prapallt 
and bh. 060 ; doctrine of bit. 
had great appeal to all sections 
of Hindus and weaned them 
assay from Buddhism 970, doc 
trine of ‘ Prapatli ’ based on 
the word ' prapadye ’ in 6s 
Up. 962 ; doctrine that God’s 
grace alone saves dovolcc i' 
found in Katha and Mundaka 
UpaDi?ads 952 j doing one’s 
duties of the station in life 
Without an eye to the rcssards 
IS ssorship ( arcana ) 967 ; ele 
ven modes of, acc. to Kfirada- 
hhaklisOtra, 965 ; four classes 
of men take to the path of 
bhakti, of is horn the 4 th (jilS- 
nin ) is sery dear to God, 966, 
Gita makes no express distine 
lion hetsseen bh. and prapitli, 
but its final advice in XVIII, 
65-06 comes elose to prapihi. 
9C0, Indra is addressed a* 
saXhd and father in thcBgsed's 
and js said to base gisrn a 
young ssifc to old K«1 
and become the s.ife of Vi”>i 
aiva, 950-51 , i- difl-eoU m 
Kail, acc to V^l!»bhv„r,^ 
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975n , is not an action and is 
also different from juana 
( knowledge ), aoc. to ^landilya, 
960 ; list of important works 
on 657-58 , jSarayanij-a sec- 
tion in ^antiparva and Gita are 
among the original sonrose of 
Bhakti cult, 952 , Namaskara 
( adoration or homage ), apo- 
theosis of, in the Bgveda, 952 ; 
names of the exemplars of the 
highest kind of hhakti and of 
middling kind, acc to Brah- 
mandapurana, 960n , nine 
modes of, all of whioli need not 
be practised at the same time 
965-66 , of the rfasj/a type in 
Bhagavata, 966 ; origin and 
vicissitudes of the cult of hh 
aoc, to Bhagavata and Padma, 
979 , path 0 ^ said to be easier 
than that of knowledge in the 
Gita, 965 , peculiar cult of the 
bh of Rama and SIta, 980 , 
prapaKi, five elements of, and 
relation to bhakti, 960 , 
Pnrftnas emphasize that even 
candalas, mlecohas, Hfinas, 
yai-anas, become pure by 
bhakti of God, 968 , Puranas 
lay > ery great emphasis on bh 
950 , remembering the name 
of God ( Kvsna and the like ) 
nith devotion is the highest 
expiation for sin, acc. to Visnu- 
pnr.'ma and ^aiidilya, 966 , 
tathya type of Bh. is that of 
Arjun.i, 906 , schools of Bh, 
formulated by Ramanuja, 
M-idhia, Cait.mya, and Valla- 
lilia 971 sources of the cult 
of bhakti other than t^antiparva 
oie Git.ijBh.tg.asata and Visnu- 
4 


pnrana, 966 ; Sattvata or 
Pafioaratra proclaimed the path 
of bhakti 953 ; stories in Rg- 
veda hymns about Indra’s and 
Vanina’s deeds for devotees 
( sometimes called ‘ friends ' ) 
resemble medieval stories 
about Rama and Tabari and 
about Vithoba of Pandharpur 
for Damaji 950-53 , striking 
development of bh. of erotic 
mysticism of Vallabha and 
Caitanya 980 , Tantnk works 
like Rudrayamala take over 
the nine modes of bhakti, 
965n ; theory of Gita that B 
led on to prasada { grace or 
favour ) of God which enabled 
devotee to secure moksa, 961 ; 
two interpretations of ^andilya’s 
definition of B. 958-59 , vari- 
ous sub-divisions of B, in 
Pur&nas 960 , various theories 
of Barth, Hopkins, Dr. E. G. 

[ Bhandarkar and others as to 
what Krsna represented and 
hou he was identified with 
Visnu, 957 , nord ’Bhakti' 
does not occur in the principal 
ancient Hpanisads, but occurs 
an ^vetasvatara Up. 962 , n ords 
• Bhakti ’ and ’ Bhakta ’ occur 
dozens of times in the Gita, 
956. 

Bhakticandnko, com. on San- 
dilya-bhaktisQtra 956n, 959. 

Bhaktiprakasa ( part of Vira- 
milrodaya ) 965n ; explains at 
great length nine modes of 

1 bhakti, 965n, 998n, 1123. 
Bhamatl ( commentary of Vooas- 
p.iti on Sankarncarya’s bhnsya 
on V. S.), nSSn, H82n, 
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11831J, 1211, 1241n, 1250, 

] 293n ( on the word ‘ rfijan ’ 
among Andhras ), 1296 { on 
Brahmnloka in Chan. Up 
Vm. 3. 2), 1298n. 1309n 

( on the AindrI verse ), ISlOn, 
1373-74, 1378, 1391, 1576n. 

Bbandarhar, Dr. B. G., a. of 
‘ Taisnavism, ^aivism etc ' 
131, 472, 478n, 1048n, 1577 

Bhandarkar ( B.. G ) Presenta- 
tion Volnme ( oi Oommemoia- 
tive essays) 650n, 843. 

Bhandarkar, D. E , * list of In- 
scriptions ’ by, 665, 978n. 

Bhfiradvaia-grhyasutra, 635. 

Bbaradvaja, on saknnas 691, 
621-22 ; on Vyattpata and 
Vaidhria 707. 

Bharadvaia (Pundola), disciple 
of Bnddha, story of his rising 
in the air, 1037-38. 

Bharata ( NatyaSastra of ), 1 128. 

Bharata, son of Dasyanta ( or 
Du;panta ) ; Ait. Br. ( 39. 9 ) 
states that B. -was crowned 
by Aindra Mahabhiseka and 
Sat. Br. speaks of Bharata, son 
of ^aknntala and has some 
verses identical with those 
in Alt. Br. 1625-26n ; Kali- 
dasa probably did not know 
that Bharatavnisa was named 
after 6aknntnl.v’s son, 1525n. 
Bharatakanmndi, work in honour 
of Prof. E. K. Mnkerji, 64n, 
69911. 

Bharatas, ancient tribe of people 
frequently mentioned in the 
Egveda, 1525. 

Bharatavarsn : different views 
about the identity of the 
Bharata after whom it wa* 


so called, 1525-26 and 1614 
( ^akuntala's son ); limits of, 
1526-1527 ; m. in Khajavela's 
Inscription 1614 j nine divi- 
sions of ( some of winch are 
called dvipas) mentioned in 
several Pnranas, 1000 yojanat 
from North to South and 
boundaries of, 1526 ( and n ) , 
originally it appears B. was 
wbat is now modern India, 
but later B. was made to 
denote India as well as GrCtilcr 
India, 1526-27 j Sahara shows 
that the language of cultured 
people was one i. e. Sanskrit 
from the Himalayn to Cape 
Comorin, 1527 , Sabnw, Mahri- 
bharata, Purnuas and Brhat- 
sailihitil show that ancient 
Indian people identified their 
culture with B. i. c. with the 
country and not with race, 
1627. 

Bharata War, date of, 648-649. 
Bharatiya Vidyo, Journal, 845. 
Bhargava, writer on astrology 
766ii, 

Bhargavarcanndipika, 90n. 
Bhartrhari, philosophical gram- 
marian, author of Vukya- 
padiyo, 475, 1396. 
Bhnrtrmilra (bclwccn 400-600 
A. D. ), nn jnterpreirr who 
made P. M. atheistic, 119B, 
1205n ; his work was called 
TnllvaSnddhi, acc. to Umbet-i 
1198. 

Bhaskara, cominenUitor on Bratt- 
masutras, 1 1 50n- 
Bhriskarararjii ( born in U 

A. D. ), 697n, 702 { usd pf.rra 
1 a, the sense of rcro); a."* 
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Grahaganita, 64911 , 
Siddhantasiromani, 697 n. 

Bl^kararaya, a o£ com. Setnb- 
andha on Vamakesvaratantra 
104S, called Bhasntananda- 
natha after diisa 1071, 1126 ; 
holds that Eg V. 47. 1 relers 
to Kadividya, 1045 ; hyper- 
bolic praise of, 1071. 

ShSaya, defined 1182. 

Bbatt, Prof. G. H. 957 n. 

Bhattacarya B., paper of, on ‘ Ten 
Avataras ' 263. 

BbattachBrya ( Prof. Golokendra- 
nath), 126n. 

Bhattacharya, Prof.T. 497 n, 668n 

Bhattacharya, Mr Bhabatosh, 
editor of Danasagara in B. I. 
senes in 4 parts, 867, 870 ; 
a. of paper on ' Yogi-Yajfiaval- 
kyasmrti and its utilization 
in Bengal digests’, 407. 
Bhattacharya Dr. B., a of Intro, 
to ‘ Buddhist Esoterism’ 1033n, 
lOSOn, 1069n ( Dhyanibuddhas, 
their faktis, ktdas etc ), 1076, 
1115 (ouBiddhas of V ajrayana), 
a. of Intro, to Sadhanamala, 
1038, 1039, 1042, 1050n; a of 
Intro, to ‘ Guhyasamajatnutra 
1042, 1050n, 1069n, 1071n 
(\rrong translation of a verse), 
1077n; a. of ‘ Buddhist Icono- 
graphy', 1131nj a. of paper on 
importance of ISTi^pannayoga- I 
vali, 1133n 

Bhattacharya, D. C. ; a. of paper 
on the taiitnk •work of Vidya. 
pati, 1676n. 

Bhattacharya, Prof. Duraga- 
mohan, 1620-26 ‘ 

Bhattacharya, Prof. H. D , paper 
of, on ‘ Vicissitudes of Karma 


doctrine ’, 1605. 

Bhattacharya Sri Siddhesvara, 
1383 ( on Bhagavata ). 
Bhattacharya S. P. 1408n. 
Bhatladtpika 1230n. 

Bhattasah, K. K., a of ‘ Icono- 
graphy of Buddhist and Brah- 
manical sculptures in Dacca 
Museum', 1131n (for mudras). 
Bhava ( or Bhavas, ace to con- 
text) • ( vide under Thibaut ) : 
differences between Varahami- 
hira and Firmious as to matters 
indicated by B. 540 , names of 
twelve B 578-79, naming 
and arrangement of B. follows 
hardly any rational basis, 636— 
37 ; system of B. known to 
Ptolemy, though he paid little 
attention to it 633 j system 
of B known to many writers 
before Varahamihiro, some of 
whom like Garga and ParSSara 
are assigned to 60 B. O. by 
Kern 679 ; table of twelve 
B. with synonyms, seven only 
of which correspond with 
Greek words and some others 
convey the matters judged 
from them 678 ; terms that 
apply to a group of Bh. 678 ; 
terms Karma and Mrlyu occur 
in both Kaksatra and raSi 
astrology 631 , terms { at 
least five ) such as ffanma and 
Sampat that occur in Athar- 
vanajyotisa correspond in name 
and import with (ami, dhana 
and other terms used in Vara- 
ha’s works 533n j what was 
I to he predicted from each of 
I twelve B. 578-79 
! Bhavahhuti : fifth in ascent from 
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him performed Vajapeya 
( about first half of 7th century 
A. D. ) 629. 

Bhavadasa, ( between 100-200 
A. D. ), Sahara’s predecessor 
on iTaimini, named by ^loka- 
vartiba 1159n, 1160, 1197. 

Bhavadevabhatta, m. by BagUn- 
nandana 919; a. of ‘Fraya^ 
cittaprakarana ’ 1242, 1296. 

Bhava GaneSa, a. of com. Tattva- 
yathnrthyadfpana on Sankhya 
and on Yogasutia, 1382, 1394, 
1412n. 

Bhfivana, doctrine of B. is the 
very heart of vtdhis 1235 , 
meaning of, 1235; 4abdlbh6- 
vana gives rise to aithibhavana 
1236; two kinds of, viz. sabdl 
( word force ) and firthi ( result 
producing force), 1235-36, 
three elements in each of Ihe 
two bhavanas described, 1236. 

Bhavanaga, of Bhara^iva lineage, 
performer of ten Asvamedhas 
1028. 

Bhavanatha (between 1050—1150 
A. D. ), a of Nayaviveka 1199. 

Bhavanl, known to Pmiini, as 
wife of Bhavn(i. e. Budrn) 
186n 

Bliavanopanisad ( on Tantra ) is 
a late work 1051, 1218. 

BhavisyatpurSna, named by Ap. 
Dh. S. 817 , by Matsya and 
Varaha Purfvnas 818, con- 
tained dynastic names acc. to 
Matsya and VSyn, 851. 

Bhavisyapurnna, 32, 38-40, 43- 
45, 54, 57, 70, 77n, 78n, 79 d, 
82, 90, 92, 96, 102, 110, 113, 
115n, ll9n, 124, ]32n, 137-8, 
148-158, 161n, l<>4n, 178n, 


181n, lS4n, 199, 200n, 204n, 
212n, 220n. D72n, 660, 683n, 
734 ( on fantis ), 748-9, 779n, 
810n, 851, 868 (part discarded 
by Ballfilnsena because tainted 
with heretical doctrines ), S69, 
924, 926n, 109Gn, 1105, 1106, 
1152u, 1262 ( divides smrii 
contents into five categories ) ; 
divided into four parvans of 
which only the first \ ir, Bnllinia 
can claim an carl}' date, tlic 
Pratisargaparvnn being a mo- 
dern fabrication 896-7 ; note 
on 896-898 , not earlier limn 
6th or 7th cen. A. D. 898 ; 
was revised by Samba, acc. to 
Varahapuruiia, 898. 

Bhavisyottara' Purniia ; 10, 43, 

89, 93n, 94, 97n, 108n, llOii, 
122, 124n, 128, 131, 132n, 135, 
137n, 142, 149-50, 163, lD7n, 
194, 210, 218, 238, 240, 753-i, 
869; held not authontatnc by 
Ballalasena, 869 : not later 
than 1000 A. D. 897. 

Bliiksu, oasts off all desires and 
practises begging, 1169; Gant 
provides that a bliik^u should 
beg for food and Ur. Up. also 
states tlmt those vlio realize 
tmAnmn gi\e up desirc>. and 
practise begging 1169, reprc 
sents SniinyfiSii order, 1169. 

Bhiksusutra, mentioned by I't'- 
nini as composed by PiirMsrya, 
might refer to PaflcsiiHi'i » 
work who was d cm bed a* 
PfiriKnrya and Bhiksii in MahS' 
bharala 1169n 

Bliima, figlit of, with Uurp' 
liana 707. 

Uhlma]iarr>i.ratn'>, a 



Bhoja, 62n, 710, 762. 

Bhlsma, thongh unmarned, per- 
formed Asvamedha 1280. 
Bhistnaparva 129, 532n, 743-44, 
769 ( images of gods trembl- 
ing ), 774 ( portentous births), ; 
900n, 1470n, 1528. 

Bhoja, king of Dh5ra ( 1st half of 
11th century A D )j composed 
( or got composed ) numerous 
•works, such as Bhfipalakrtya- 
samuccaya, Bhujabala, R&ja- 
martanda ( on astrology ), 58, 
884 ( four works of, on Dhat- 
mafastra and astrology ) , a. of 
com. Bajamartauda on Toga- 
sutra 1377, 1394." 

Bhojaka • 779n ( to ■whom one’s 
dream -was to be declared ) , 
Bhojakata : m. in BrahmapurSna 
as capital of Rukmin of Vidat- 
bha and in Bleet’s ‘ Gupta In- 
scriptions ’ 588 and n, 
Bhratr-dritrya, same as Yamar 
dvitlya, 207-210 , an indepen- 
dent festival tacked on to 
Dirali 209 ; hardly any religi- 
ous ceremony observed in 
these days 208 , on 2nd of 
bright half of Kartika 207 ; 
procedure on, 207, 208 ; wor- 
ship of Yama, Yamuna and 
Citragupta and some other de- 
tails found in medieval digests 
are now dropped 208. 

Bhrgu { writer on astrology and 
astronomy ) 591, 664n. 
Bhrgu-saihluta ( on astrology ). 
criticism against claims of pos- 
sessing it, 634-G3D, 

Bhujabala or Bhnjabalaniban- 
dh-a; 42n, 61n, 62, Tin, HOn, 
240n, 243n, 249n, 547, 553n, 


560, 572, 890 ( quotes Devl- 
purana ) ; Bhfipala means Bhu- 
palakrtyasamueoaya of Bhoja, 
70. 

Bhutasuddhi, in Mahanitvana- 
tantra, I096n. 

Bhutarthavada or Bhfitarlhann- 
vada , examples of, 1241 and n , 
explained by Sahara and 6an- 
karacarya ( on Y. S I. 3. 33 ) 
who calls it Tidyan^navada 
1241n 

Bhuvanakola or Bhuvana-vin- 
yasa, described in Brahma- 
purana, Kurma, Matsya, Yayu 
{ has 1000 verses), 1627. 

Bible, says that Jesus did not 
expound all things to all people 
hut only to his disciples, 146 In; 
IS intolerant and pessimistic 
1624n, 1630n. 

Bijanighanlu, 1058n ( a list of 
Tantrik Mantras), 1097. 

Bilva, tree, twig to be brought 
in the house on a certain day 
and tithi in Durgapuja, 181. 

Biot, 510. 

Birds, cries of KapiOjala, Kapota, 
owl and others indicative of 
coming good or evil in the 
Egveda 729-30, 804-5. 

Birds and animals, when on the 
right side of one going on a 
journey indicate auspicious 

I results, 526. 

i Birth, on certain naksatros like 
Sflesii and M6Ia inauspicious, 
605. 

Bland, N., on Mahomcdan inter- 
pretations of dreams 781. 

Bloch, J ules, edited and transla- 
ted in French Afoka Inscrip- 
tions, 1016n. 
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Bloomfield, 7 40n ; a. of ‘ Bcligioii 
of the Veda ’1491; edited 
Kan£ika-sutra, 770n, 

Bodlinyana : aoo, to Prapafica- 
hrdaya, B, composed a commen- 
tary on both PMS and VS, 
while llamfinuja says he com- 
posed a bhasya on Brahma- 
sutra, 1186», 1197. 

Bodh Oaya 1018. 

Body ( human }, has nine open- 
ings (mouth, nostrils, eyes etc. ) 
702n, 1364n 

Bogozkcui : vide under ' Mi- 
taiini Inscription of, about 
1400 B. 0. regarding treaties 
between the king of Hittites 
and king of Mitanni that had 
godslndra, Mitra, Varunaond 
NSsatya in their pantheon 
896-99 ; archives of, contained 
a treatise on horse training by 
one Kikkuli of Mitanni, which 
discusses technical terms akm 
to Sanskrit 599. 

Bollinger andNegelein, editors of 
Atharvana-naksatra kalpa, 499. 

Bombay Gazetteer 653. 

Bose, D. N., a. of ‘ Tantras, their 
philosophy and occult secrets, ’ 
1081 (explains five makarae 
esoterioally ), 1149n, 

Bouohe-Leolercq, a. of ‘ Astrologie 
Qrecque’ (1899)! 548, 650, 662, 
565n, 566n, 571, 681-3, 685. 

Brahman, (vide under Creation )j 
defin-’d in Tai. Up. It 1, 
1424n ; described as ' neti neti' 
(not this, not this) in Br. 
Up. It 3. 6, IV. 2. 4-22, IV. 
5 . 16 , lit 7. 26, 1504; distinc- 
tion made in Upanisad texts 
between say«i?o hr. that was for 


prayer and worslup and mryit^a 
brahma 1498 ; it is impossible 
to define wliat br. is, we can only 
say what it is not 1506 ; is said 
to be endowed with all powers 
in VS, and by Sankarac5rya, 
1045, passages of Upamsads 
referring to uirguna br. cited, 
ate Br. Up. lit 9. 26, IV. 4. 
19 and 22, IV. 6. 16, Ohan. 
Up. VII. 24. 1, Sv. Up. VI, 


19, KathalV. 10-11; para hr. 
IS conceived as beyond space, 
time and causality 1605u; 
real truth ( pSramarthika sa- 
tya ) about br. is that it is one, 
that everything in the world 
( men, animals, matter ) is br. 
1498-99 ; tastras ( VedSnta 
texts) are sources of the correct 
knowledge of br and that they 
are agreed that their purport 
IS to establish that br. 1484- 
86 ; seeker after br. reaches 
it by the practice of truthful- 
ness, tapas, saitiyag-jfiona and 
brahmacarya, aoo. to Mundaka, 
1423; story of Badhva convey- 
ing idea of br. to Biiskali by 
remaining silent 1505; Tai. Br. 


describes br. as tlie tree from 
which heaven and earth were 
chiselled out 1489»; when 
it IS said that the world is non- 
different from brahman, it M 
not meant that tliey are iden- 
tical, but the meaning is that 
the individual selves and the 
world are not entirely differ- 
ent from brahman 1510. 

Jrahma ( see ' Vjsnu ’ ) ; 

Br. equal to Kalpa 688, 000 j 
figure to which the life of hr. 
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in human years extends is co- 
lossal 690 ; fifty years o£ life 
of Br. are gone and the present 
is 'V’arahahalpa and V aivasvata 
Manvantara 690 j is supposed 
to have created world on first 
tithi of Caitra bright half 82 ; 
seven sons of, 1372, some held 
that life of Brahma nas 108 
years, 690, 697. 

Brahmacarl, word occurs in Bg- 
veda, 7. 

Brahmacurya, ( vide under ‘ Ma- 
hatma Gandhi ’ ) ; is very strict 
for ■2ogin( viz he is not even 
to look at, talk to or touch 
women 1420n , when a house- 
holder may be called an obser- 
ver of B 1121. 

Brahmaoarya, also means periods 
of study from 48 to 3 years for 
a Y edio student prescribed by 
Gautama, Ap , Manu elc. 1252. 

Brahmagupta ( astronomer born 
in 398 A. D.) 481, 5lon, 6S0n, 
690-7, criticized the Jaina view 
about there being two suns and 
two moons, jlln j condemned 
* Romakasiddhanta ' as outside 
the pale of smrtis,’ 5]5n. 

Brahmana or Brahmanas (vide 
under gifts, patra, priests); 
all brahmanas w ere not priests, 
are not priests in modern times 
and all temple priests are not 
always brahmanas 936 ; every 
h. was not a proper recipient 
for gifts in ancient Indian 
times 937 ; diticrcnce of view 
on killing an ntatSyin h S17n . 
gifts (religions) to he made 
ace. to sistrac, Jianu and other 
Smrtis only to pSlrrt (deser- 


ving) br. who has learning, 
character and tapas, 937 ; gifts 
made to brahmana not learned 
in Yeda or who is avaricious or 
deceitful were deemed fruitless 
by Manu and to lead donor to 
hell 938 ; had no power to 
raise taxes like tithes nor was 
there a regularly paid hierarchy 
of priests and bishops as in 
England, 937 , high ideal 
placed before hr of plain liv- 
ing, of giving up active pursuit 
of riches, of devotion to study, 
pp 936-38, 1637 , how impor- 
tance of birth as a brahmana 
arose 1639—40, lores to he 
studied hy a learned brahmana, 
aco. to Gautama Dh. S. 818 ; 
maintaining themselves by 
practising astrology were unfit 
for being invited to petform 
rites for gods or for Sraddha 
dinner aco to Manu 527, 
Manu and others provided that 
in rites for pitrs the learning 
and character of h. should be 
carefully scrutinized, hut Pura- 
nas did away with this, parti- 
cularly at Gaya 930-32; of 
Mathura are like gods, says 
Yarahapurana 932 , Maha- 
hharata emphasizes that good 
character makes a brahmana 
lOOn ; milk is vrata of, IS , 
most Br. studied only one Yeda 
or a part of it, 1 182 • only br. 
'were entitled to drink Soma 
beverage in Y edic sacrifices 
853 ; performed solemn Yedic 
sacrifices like Yajapeya 1029 
reasons or basis of the vene- 
ration paid to brahmanas for 
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over three thousand years, 
1640 ; result of threatening or 
striking or injuring (-with blood 
from wound ) a brahmana de- 
clared in Tai. S., which is inter- 
preted in two ways by different 
writers, 1644-46 j substantial 
sources of income were only 
three, viz. teaching, officiating 
as priests at sacrifices of others 
and receiving gifts made volun- 
tarily which were fitful, vari- 
able and precarious, 937, 
1638-39 ; to learn vtdya from 
a k?atriyn was unnatural or 
unusual in TJpanisad times, 
864 ; to be fed in all vratas, I 
39 , tribute paid in passing to 
the ancient brahmana ideal by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Hebru 
1640; vast Vedic and classi- 
cal literature was cultivated, 
preserved and propagated 
mostly by brfihmanas with 
arduous labour and the Bgveda 
was preserved by them with 
unparalleled care, 936, 1637- 
38; were asked to study Veda 
and subsidiary lores without 
any eye to motives of profit as 
a duty and to understand it, to 
teach the Veda without de- 
manding a fee beforehand, to 
perform sacrifices and to make 
gifts, 937 ; who is not a Vais- 
nava is declared as a heretic 
by Padmapurana and Vrddha- 
Harlta 976; Yaj. provides 
that even a learned br. should 
refuse gifts and that the king 
should donate to learned brah- 
'nanns, land, houses and mar- 
riage expenses or br, should 


approach a king or rich person 
for their ‘ Vogaksema ’ 936. 

Brkhmana or Brohmanss ( texts, 
acc. to context ), all those parts 
of the Veda which are not or 
cannot be called mantras con- 
stitute B. 1222-23; are pri- 
mary sources of information 
about sacrifices, ritual, priests 
etc. 1223, contain oldest 
prose found in any Indo-Buro- 
pean language 1223 , contain 
numerous myths and legends, 
1223 ; contents can be divided 
into two classes viz. vidhis 
( hortatory ) and arthavadas 
( explanatory or laudatory ) 
1223; often mention contests 
between Gods and Asuras and 
abound in etymologies 1223; 
order ( krama ) of rites as ex- 
pressed in mantras is to be 
preferred to the order con- 
tamed in Br. texts 1316 ; prin- 
cipal purpose and aim of Bt 
of the Veda is to prescribe the 
rituals of sacrifices, to narrate 
myths and legends about sacri- 
fices and to state rewards of 
sacrifices, 1497 ; ten characteri- 
stics of B. acc. to Vrttikara 
1223n. 

Brahmanaka, a country where 
brabmanas followed profession 
of arms, acc to Panini 163S. 

Brahmanaspati, as the creator of 
Gods m Rg. X. 72. 2, 1485. 

Brahmanda-Purana ( vide note 

on pp, 895-96) , 90n, 117. 119. 
133, 147, 149, 184n, 541, 649n, 
662n, 687. b90n, 693, 734, 736n 

( on Kalpas of Atharvaveda ), 

748, 817, 822, 824n, 840n, 841 
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(many verses identical with 
those of Vfiyu),845n(on period 
between Pariksitand Nandn), 
850n, S51-2, SoSn, 854-56, 
861-3, 903n, 920 ( Soptorcis 
mantra), 939n, 946-7, 960 
( three kinds of hhaHi ), 976- 
77, 094 ( list of Avalaras-diffei- 
ont from usual one), 1042 ( La- 
Utamiihiitmja of), 1102, llS7n 
( has verses that are also found 
quoted by Sahara ), 1223n, 
1372n, I3S3, 1300n, lf70n, 
1521, 1326, 1528, 1574, I629n 
{ for word ' sanStana-dharma ), 
compiled or revised about 320- 
335 A D 854 j probably com- 
posed near the source of (he 
Godavarf, 893 ; divided into 
four patfns besides Lalitopa- 
khyilna 843 , is fond of etymo- 
logies, 890 ; one of the oldest 
of Purauas, has hundreds of 
lerses in common with Tayu 
896 , Skanda says there was 
first only one Purana, viz. 
Brohmanda, S95. 

Brahmapurnna 43, 45, 82, 90, 
106n, 118-9, lG9n, 201n’ 
302-3n, 221, 243, 588n, 660, 
682, 6S6n, 687, 691^ 693, 
693, 754, 763n, 824n, 833. 851, 
657, S62n, 903n, 913-16, 919 
929,931, 935,9t7n, 930, 962n 
964. 968, 971, 994ii, I046n' 
109611, 1120, 1121 (on njnsa), 
112-11, 11.52, i5s-5(o„ 

8Vlkli}.a). 14.51n, I.)21 

(rmcre.stion), n2Cn, 152T-8 
S58D. l.'.DO, 1S2M,, chapters 
10-17.-1 cantaimng 4610 verses 
deal with lirthas, s!(i( ^ com- j 
V 'sed between lOth and 12ih 


] A. D. acc. to Prof. Hazra, 894 , 
has 10000 verses acc. to Nara- 
diya and 25000 acc. to Agni, 
but the printed one has about 
14000 verses, 833 , one recen- 
sion of B discarded by Balla- 
lasena, 869, 894) Note on, 
893-94 , present B. probably 
compiled in some part through 
which the Godavari flows 
894 , that printed in Anan. 
Press appears to be a late com- 

I piUtion and nnmerons quota- 
tions in J imutavabana, Apa- 
rarfca, Ballalasena are not 
found in it, 893, 

Biabmarpana, meaning of, 1412n. 

Brahmasnvitrivrata, 92, 94n. 

Bcabmasiddbiinta 66n 

Brabmaspbnta-siddbfinta, 3Un, 
515n, 649n, 658, 676, 680d, 
696n, 

Brahmasutia-vide Ved&ntasutra , 
Gita had before it several 
works, called Brabmasutra, 
1173-4 

Brabmavaivarla- purana ( note 
on, 894-93), 34, 95n, 9Tn, 
104n, 106, 114, 119n, 125, 
129, a33n, 134n, 135n, 138, 
148, 213ii, 774, printed in 
Anan Press. Poona, in four 
kandas, siz. Brahma, Prakrti, 
Ganapati and Kisnajanma, 
sescral s-erses q in Sm C, 
Hemadri ns from it are not 
found m the printed one 895. 

Brandon, S G. P, a. of 'Time 
and mankind ' 475. 

Breasted, a of ‘ Ancient Times ’ 
52] n. 

Brlindarnnjafcopanisad, 24 C"* 

103, 126, 464. 475, 491,’ .525,’ 
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534, 559, 670„ 733ii ( on 
dreams), 771n, 772ii, 864n, 
866, 918, 944-5 ( emphasis on 
day a), 972 (on last thought), 
1043 ( explains Eg. VI. 47. 
18 ), ibsSn ( on 72000 na-lfs), 
1097 ( eulogy of Gayatri ), 1131 
(mandala of the Sun), 1169, 
1202, 1295, 1358n, 1364n 

( derivation of Purusa ), 1370 
( YajSavalkya expounds hraih- 
man to Janaka and answers 
angry hrahmanas in his court), 
1373 (vaibfas), 1387-88, 1403n, 
1404-5, 1417n, 1433 (prana 
as symbol of brahman), 1435, 
1448, 1451n, 1459n, 1460, 

1468 (‘mantavyah’ implies 
tarka ). 1471, 1478, 1481, 

1486, 14880, 1499, 1501, 

1504, lS07-8n, 1512-3, 1535 

( frequently has the words 'apa 
punarmrtyum jayati ’ ), 1541 
( 1. 4. 10 quotes Eg. IV. 26. 1), 
1646, 1647-50, 1564-9, 1566-7, 
1676-76 ( Free will and De- 
terminism ), 1577-80, 1585, 

1687, 1602-4, 1626-27 ( nob- 
lest prayer in), 16Sln (s&yujya 
and salokatu occur ), 1633-34, 
1644 ( on aSramas ), 

Erhadaronyakopanisad- b b S s y a- 
varttka, 1602n. 

Brhad-dharma-purana, 896, 

Brhad-devata, 60n, 486n. 

Brhad-yama, 238. 

Brhajsataka of Varahamihira, 

479, 646n, 647-48, 559, D61n. 
662, 664, 667n, 668-75, 577, 
580, 682-85, 686n, 587n, 689- 
91 597, coin, 618, 624n, 638, 
esVn, 711n, 1646 ; rising 

times of zodiacal signs in B, ! 


are same as those m the Baby- 
lonian system, aoo. to Prof. 
JCfeugebauer 597, 

Brhoj-jabslopanisad, 1076n, 

Brhad-yoga ( or -gi ) yajnavalfcyn 
31n, 42, 860n, I162n (rends 
‘ Purana-tarka-mimiii&BB ’ in 
YSj, I), 1217 (on samuceaya 
of jfinna and karma), 1391, 
1404, 1416n, 1419ii, 1438n, 
1439n, 1440 ( same three verses 
as in Manu ), 1442n , cited as 
Yoga (or Yogi) YnjCavalkya 
in medieval digests, 1404 ; 
not later than 7ih Cent. A. D. 
but IS not the Yogaiaslrs m, 
in Yaj, Smrti ( III. 110), 1408 ; 
reproduces in verse Yogasiilra 
1. 24 and 28-29 ns iSrnti 1 4 1 2n ; 
verses cited by Apar5rka and 
Smrtjcandrifcii as from Yoga- 
Ynj. are found in this but not 
in Yoga-Yfij. ed. by Mr. 
Diwanji, 1407; Vitvarupa 
appears to quote a half verse 
from it 1407. 

Brhad-yognyiitrSofVarrihamihira, 

70a, 529n, 633, 540, D4Dn, 
558n, 691—94, 617, 622, 627n, 
749, 753 ( follows Yftj. about 
GrnhnyajHn), 756, 774, 776, 
778, 799, 800n, 801, 804-6, 
808, 878. 

Brhan-nandikesvnra-puninn, 156. 

Brhnn n&rndiya purana, 892 , is 
a scotanan Vai?nava work, 
different from the Nnrada- 


pur&T)A, 802. 

Brhaspati, Smrti writer; frag- 
ments of, collected by Prof. 
Ayyangar, 42n, n7n, 

876n, 1032, 1205-60, 1302-0.7 

(conflict of inlerprclntion ahou 
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reunion among medieval 
digests ) , asisgned to Mann- 
smrti a pre-eminent position, 
1265. 

Brhaspati, a o£ a work on Bnja- 
niti 1001, 1033. 

Brhaspati, planet Jupiter, 494n 
(presiding deity of Pusya), 
672 (indicative of life, happi- 
ness and knoivledge), 

Brhaspati, verses of, quoted under 
Carvakadarsana by Sarvadar- 
fanasangraha, closely resemble 
verses from Vi?uu and Padma 
Puranas, 97 4n. 

Brhntl, com of Prabhakara on 
Sahara’s bhnsya 1179n, 1189; 
com. on B is Rju-vimala of 
Salikanatha, 1179n, 1189. 

Brhat-saiuhita of 'Varahamihira, 
69-70, 150n, 187, 191n, 193, 
316 d, 242n, 4C5n, 476 ( on 
units of time from ksana to 
kalpa), 477, 616 (praise of 
Yavann astrology ), 517r, 519, 
520, 526 (birds’ flights indicate 
good or bad acts of person go- 
ing on jou'ney in his former 
lives), 630, 531n, 540-41, 
543n, 547n, 559-60, 561n, 

564, 574n, 584, 5S9n, 591-94 
(names of predecessors ), 607n, 
608-09, 611, 613n, 616, 622, 
624, 637n, 650-55, 658, 660, 
662, 680, 683n, 704, 708, 
711n, 734 (43th chap of, on 
Mantis), 745—47, 763 (causes 
of e.'irthquakes ), 764 (premo- 
nitory signs of earthquakes), 
1 65 ( criticiaes vrddha Garga 
and Parafara), 7G7n, 76Sn 
( quotes 12 verses of Rsiputrn ), 
769, 773-71, 7S3n, 793 ( Pu’ia- 


snana), 794n, 795n, 797, 801, 
804-05, 826, 877 (verses that 
are also found in Matsya and 
"Yisnudharmottara ), 878, 996 
( Buddha image described ), 
1024 ( mentions mantra ‘ Y antu 
Devaganah’ used even now ), 
1046n (rules about images of 
Dnrga), 1132 ( on Mandala), 
1528 ( names of countries in 
Bharatavarsa ) . 

Bihat-tlka of Knmhrilabhatta, re- 
ferred to by NyayaratnSkara 
and verses from it q by Nyaya- 
sndha and J aiminiyasutrartha- 
sangraha, 1188, 

Bridges, Robert, a. of ‘ Testa, 
ment of beauty ’ ( on what is 
reasonable) 1477. 

Briggs, W. Q. a of ' Gorakhnath 
and the Ranphatas ’, 1429. 

British Imperialists and hypo- 
critical talk of ‘ White man's 
burden’ 1619, 

British rulers of India were gene* 
rally opposed to progressive 
social reform in India 1636n. 

Bromage, Bernard, a. of ‘Tibetan 
yoga’, 1394. 

Brown 6. W,, a. of paper in 
‘Studies in honour of Bloom- 
field’, 1434, 1531; conjectures 
that even words 'Yog.a, San- 
khya and Upanisad ’ are coined 
from some Bravidian words 
now lost. 1531. 

Brunton, Paul, a. of 'A search in 
Secret India’, 1393. 

Buddha ( vide under Bharadvaja, 
dhamma, Edwin Arnold, Hlnn- 
yana, nirvana, fudras, tanbn, 
Upauisads), came to be regard- 
ed by Hindus ns avatara before 
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1000 A. D., but some Puranas 
and Kumanla in 7th century 
A. D. did not regard him so, 
92*, 914, 993, 1025; Ceylon 
tradition about Parinirvana of, 
356 , characteristics of Bud* 


iVol. V 

forfy-five years for suffering 
humanity 941; taught that 
Salvation may be attamed 
even in this very life, 942n, 
lOOS, taught that it u as un- 


ota«. «... 1. 


claims that he only follows an 
ancient path, 1005, did not 
clearly define what he meant 
by nirvana 941, 1008; did 
not think much of worship or 
prayer, 1007—08 , expounded 
the four Noble Truths ( or 
axioms, VIZ. Dnhbha, the cause 
of it viz. tanha, suppression of 
duhkha and Noble Eightfold 
Path to suppression, 939-40, 
KumSrila quoting Puranas con 
demns B. as one that caused 
confusion as to Dharma, 824; 
life of B. has a noble grandeur 
and human appeal 1021 ; main 
matters of controversy bet- 
■ween B, and Hindus of his 
day, 1007 , Narada-purana 
holds that one entering B. 
temple cannot be purified by 
any expiation 892, Nirvana 
era 656 ; Noble Eightfold 
path described, 939n, 1005 , 
original teaching of B. was 
Swamped by Mahayana and 
Vajrayana, 1070; Parinirvana 
of B in 483 B. 0. or 477 B. O , 
1070 , philosophical schools 63 
in times of B mentioned by 
Mahavagga 913n; preached 
in his first sermon the avoi- 
dance of two extremes, 939 , 

B. rejected permanent ego and 
yet accepted doctrine of le- 
birth 941, 1004, 1577 ; spent 


matters, 1007, teaching of B 
held out the same promise of 
liberation to all men and was 
most attractive to sSdras and 
-women, 925, 929-30, three 
early and central conceptions 
were Buddha, Bharma and 
Sangha 941 , was a gieat re- 
former of the Hinduism of his 
times and laid sole stress on 
moral effort; satya, and nhulisn, 
939-40, 1004 , was against 
admission of women in the 
Sangha ( Order ), but yielded 
to persistent requests o£ 
Ananda and prophesied that 
his pure dharma would flourish 
owing to this only for five 
hundred years instead of for a 
thousand years, 102D-26, 
1069-70.' 

Buddbacarita of Alvaghosa ; men- 
tions Eapila and 25 iaUvas, 
1378; speaks of Jaiglsnvya 
and Janaha, 1375, 1392, 

1409n. 

Buddhism ( vide under Buddha, 
Bundus, India, Mahayana, 
Madras, Vajrayana ) , became 
a medley of dogmas and was 
rent by dissensions 1021 ; 
causes of the disappearance of, 
discussed, final bloo being 
given by BakliUyar Khilji, 
1003, 1030; changes m doc- 
trines and ideals of B. ncrc 
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great before the Christian era 
and for some centuries after- 
•wards 940-41 ; daiaUlas pre- 
scribed for all priests and 
paucasilas for all Buddhists 
and both these -were derived 
from TTpanisads and Dharma- 
sutras 943-44 j decline of 
Bnddhism had set m aboat 
first half of 7th Centnry 

A. B., 1003, 1021, 1023-24 , 
found no place for God 940 , 
Madhyamaka and Togacara 
schools of, 1066 , Mahay ana 
and Hinayana, difierences in 
doctrines of, 942-43 , obser- 
vance of high moral ideals of 
Buddha’s preaching -were found 
irksome even in Buddha's own 
life and gradually monasteries 
of monks and nuns became 
centres of idleness, pleasures 
and (immorality, 1022-23 ; 
three ratnas ( jewels ) of B. 
are Buddha, Bharma and 
Sangha, which u ere compared 
to glass beads by Nilapata- 
darsana, a later depraved cult 
of B 1073 ; VivekSnanda’s 
severe criticism against later 
phases of B 1030 , Tfintnk I 

B. repudiates Buddha and j 
introduced into the religion j 
makaras and exciting food ' 
1066, 1069n , was a revolt j 
against the sacrificial system, j 
against the Veda and its j 
authority and not against caste, ' 
939 , weaning away Hindus i 
from B. was due to hhaKli i 
cuU propagated by Purunas, j 
‘'TO, whenB flourished large i 
bodies of monks were fed bv 


people and when it disappeared 
large companies of brahmanas 
came to be fed 932 ; works 
and papers on both Mahayana 
and Hinayana B. and on 
causes of disappearance of 
Buddhism 942n, 1003. 

Buddhist ( or Buddhists, ace, to 
context ) : ( see under ahiiiisa, 
Bnddhism, Siddha) • goal of 
nirvana ( particnlarly under 
MabSyana ) could be reached 
after many births lOBB; hardly 
any B are strict vegetarians 
in these days in any country, 
while millions of Hindus are 
strict vegetarians, 947 , monks 
of B. were bred of the strict 
mode of bfe and long waiting 
for the goal 1065 ; persecution 
( alleged ) of B. by Puiyamitra, 
by kings ^af&fika and Sndban- 
van, by Humania and Safika 
raoarya examined by Bhys 
Bavids who disbelieves most 
of it and others also do the 
same, 1008-1 01 1; Pantras 
have the same ideas about 
potency of mantras as Hindu 
T have, 1103-1104, Ilia; 
Tantras like Guhyasamaja 
( that was Vajrayana) provided 
an easy method by which 
liberation and Buddhahood 
could be secured in a short 
time and in one life and 
averred that Bodbisattvas and 
Buddhas enjoyed all pleasures 
as they pleased, I06S-66n ; 
several councils of Buddhists 
were held to settle the Sanglti 
( standardized scripture ) 1021. 

Buddhist-s.mgha (Order) • pur- 
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poses for '■which people joined 
Sangha are set out in ‘ Ques- 
tions of Milinda ’ 1023-24. 

Buddhist texts : claimed to be 
smrtis, which follows from 
Manu XII. 96n ; no pah texts 
can be placed earlier than the 
council held under Afoka 
( about 250 B. 0. ) ; have ideas 
similar to Savitarka and Savi- 
cara Samadbi, 141 In; such 
as Dhammapada and Snttani- 
pata speak of the truly vir- 
tuous man as brahmana 1005. 

Buhler, a. of ‘ Indian Paleogra- 
phy 701, 817n. 873, 900. 

Bulletin of Deccan College 
Besearch Institute 2, 844, 883. 

Bulletin of London School of 
Oriental and African studies, 
6D4n, 740n. 

Burgelin, Pierre, author of ‘L’ 
Homme et Le Temps ’ 476. 

Burgess, 498, 521, 631, 997n, 
1129-30 ( mentions nine Bud- 
dhist mudras slightly diilering 
Horn Waddell’s); difiers from 
Whitney 512. 

Oaitanya : founded a school of 
Bhakti 971, 

Oaitra: (vide under ‘Month’, 
■ Pratipadvrata ’ , ■ Year ’ ) ; 

bnght half, 9th tithi of C , 
has Eamanavamivrata, 84, 

Cajon : a. of ‘History of elemen- 
tary Mathematics ’ 482n, 483n, 
618, 699n. 

Cakra, vide under ‘ Yantra ’. 

Oakrabheda, a work enumerating 
difierent oakras in worship of 
Durga 1137n. 

Cafcrapuja ( worship m a circle 
of men and women ), a revolt- 


ing tantfa rite described 
1089-90 ; secrecy enjoined by 
most tantras about what 
happens at C, but Mahunir- 
vana-tantra says ^iva ruled 
that in Kali age the worship 
should be open, one’s own wife 
was to be the ^akti and none 
else, 10S9n, 1090, 

Cakras ( subtle centres in the 
human body ) i vide under 
nadls ) : are six, spoken of as 
lotuses ( padma ) viz. Adbara 
or Muladhara, Sviidbisthiina, 
Mampura, Analmta, ViSuddha, 
AjCa; and there 13 the Brah- 
marandhra figured as the 
pericarp of the Sahasrara 
(lhon4and-petalled lotus) with- 
in the crown of the head, 
1061-2 and n, 1137-38; arc 
often identified with the five 
elements and the mind, 1062n; 
often identified with the nerve 
plexuses of modern physiology, 
but that appears to be wrong 
1062; Avalon in tr. of Sat- 
oakranirupana ( plates I to 
VII ) illustrates the six cakras 
and sahasrara together with 
their colours etc lOGln; specu- 
lations about 0. are based on 
the ITpanisads that the heart 
is like a lotus and on the 
Hadis 1063n ; work of 0. W. 
Leadbeater on ' Cakras ’ with 
illustrations lOOln. 

Caland, Dr. 238n, 740n, 1434-35. 

Calendar or Calendars (aco. (o 
context); (see ‘Gregorian. 
Metonic cycle, paficriiiga, sid- 
dhBnta, tilhi, w cek-day, ycnr)*> 
about thirty c. in use by dine- 
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rent oommnnities in India 
6il-3, 658 , absolutely nece- 
ssary for every Hindu, as he 
has to repeat many details, 
such as month, tithi, w eekday 
in every religious rite, 650n , 
different eras used in India 
641-642 ; European C also 
IS defective and unsaiasfaotory 
643-644 , in Ancient Egypt 
490 and n ; in Rg. times, 
there ivere probably two calen- 
dars, one purely sacrificial 
(of 360 days), the other 
where a month was added to 
bring year in line with 
visible astronomical data, 490, 
many C. in South India, 642 ; 
meaning of word ‘calendar’ 
641 ; 0, Reform Committee, 
appointed by Govt of India, 
with Dr. Meghnad Saha as 
President, to examine existing 
paQcangas and for submitting 
proposals for an accurate and 
uniform calendar for the whole 
of India, 711, 713-174; re* 
qatrements and contents o£ 
modern C used for roUgious 
and civil purpose 5, several 
year beginnings in difierent 
parts of India 611, some C. 
b^sed on Nautical Almanac 
and so called dvl or drk- 
pralyaya 6 12 , starting point 
of Hindu calendar-makers 
based on Suryasiddhnnta is at 
present more than 23 degrees 
to the east of the correct vernal 
equinox point, the difference 
being called Ayanamfa 711, 
works for readers interested in 
Calendar Reform 714ii. 


Calendar Reform Committee Re- 
port of 1953, 648-49, 657n, 
665, 711, 713-14, contains a 
long list of Hindu festivals but 
hardly any original authorities 
are cited 353 , main recom- 
mendations of, for civil and 
religious calendar 714-17. 

Cambridge History of India, 
Vol I ; 844, 849. 

Cambridge Medieval History 
933n. 

Campnsasthi 299, 

Cftmunda, bnman victims were 
offered to, 186. 

Cauda and Munda, demons 
killed by Devi 156. 

Candelas had become untonoha^ 
bles long before Oban. Up 1633. 

Candika, temple of, Gugguln 
burnt in 39. 

Oapdipatba 171-173, 

Cannon, Dr. Alexander, a. of 
* Invisible Influence ’ 1092, 

'lll2n, 1453n. 

Canterbury, income of the See 
of the Archbishop of, has been 
16000 £ a year 1640n. 

Caraka-Samhita : com of Cakra- 
pani on 1396; on Kala 474 , 
on prognostications about a 
patient from messenger’s co- 
ndition or physician’s actions 
when messenger arrives 812 ; 
refers to Sahkhyas and Yogins 
and some Sanfchya doctrines 
1378-79. 

Carana\3'6bn 735n. 

Carrell, Alexis, a. of ■ Man the 
unknown ' 1092, 

Criririkadarfan,i, .arguments of, 
against sacrifices and sraddhns 
975. 
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Casa bird, -with somclhing m 
itq beak flying to the right 
of a man, a good omen 526. 

Gases ( In Law Jioporls ) 

Beni Prasad Ys.IIa/rdai JHhi, 
I. L. R. U A.11. 67 ( Fi. B, ), 
1240n. 

GoUeelor of Madura Vs. Mootoo 
Jtamlinga, 12 M. I. A. 397 at 
436, 1278d, 

Datiatreya Vs. Oovind, T R. R. 
40. Bom. 429, 1301n. 

Mnrarj% Vs. Nenhai, I. 1j. R. 
17 Bom. 351, 437. 

Itadha Mohan Va. Ilardat Bthi, 
L. B. 26. I. A, 153, 1240n. 

Jlamchandra Vs. F inayate L. R 
41 I. A. 290, 1200n. 

Umaid Bahadur Vs. Udaxchnnd 
T. L, R 6 Cal 119, 1290n. 

Vtthal Vs. Prahlada 1. T,. R. 29 
Bom. 373, 1292n. 

Caste system, vide under Varna 
( pp, 1632-43 ) , no benefit by 
constantly harping on o. as 
mam cause of India’s downfall 
for eenturie.s, when Moslems, 
Chinese, Japanese, Indonesian 
that had hardly any caste sys- 
tem like India’s have been 
backward for centuries 1642- 
43. 

Catalogue of Deccan College Mss. 
Vol. XVI on Tanlra 1049n. 

Cato, warned farmers against con- 
sulting Choi dean astrologer 

650. 

Oaturmfisyas, four names of 487 , 
were Vcdic sacrifices ( seasonal ) 
m which performer had to keep 
certain observances 123. 

Coturmasya vrota 122-23 ; may 

be begun even when .Tupilcr 


or Venus is 'invisible’ 122; 
performer hod to give up nil 
vegetables in four months or 
in l^ritvaiia and curds, milk 
and pulse in the oilier months 
122; procedure of, 122; re- 
wards of not partaking of cer- 
tain tilings 122-23 ; women 
mostly observe it now 122, 

Calus-sama, 38, 

Oanla or Cudakarma ( tonsiirc of 
n child ) : auspicious and in- 
auspicious nak^atrns for and 
lithiB also 606; proper time 
for, 605-606 ; varying views 
about time for 606. 

Cbaudhuri, Basbibhuslisn, a, ot 
paper on ' nine dvipas of 
Bhnratavarsa, 1024n. 

Cave temples of India, work on, 
of Pergnsson and Burgess 178, 
997n. 

Ohakrovarti, Prof. Ohinlahnriin, 
Papers of, on Tantra 1149. 

Chakrovarlin, Dr. P. 0., a. of 
* Doctrine of 6akti in Indian 
Literature’ ]048n. 

Chaldeans, astronomers and 
dream - interpreters in high 
favour with Babylonians 781 ; 
held that five plnnets controlled 
the destinies of men and idcn 
lified Babyloninn deities with 
them, 548, 683; temples 

where singing and worship of 
five planets on successive days 
prevailed 683. 

Cliandn, Rmnprasad, on ' Piify" 
mitra and 6uiiga Umpire 
1009n. 


Chrmdogya-parihsla 79. 
Cli5ndogyopanisad! 24, 129, SS-i. 
227n. 464, 625n, 52Cn (»«>' 
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satra-vidya), 569, 572, 670, 
731, 779n, 860n, 866, 943, 
944 (emphasis on ahtmsd), 
948 ( Jatdpuria ), 969, 972 
(last thought), 1006, 1055n, 
1063n. ( on heart as lotus and 
101 arteries ), 1073 ( on guru ), 
1079, 1163, 1168 (interpreta- 
tion of II 23 1 ‘ trayo dhar- 
maskandhah’), 1205n, 1313 
(loys of heaven), 1222n (on 
s(ohhas), 1251n, 1296 (mean- 
ing of ' brahmaloka ’ in VIIL 
3. 2), 1339, 1361n. 1387, 

1403n, 1416, 1417n, 1422n, 
1423, 1430, 1432, 1433, 1435, 
1445 (VIII. 15 has the idea 
of pratyahdra of Y. S , though 
not the -word), 1446n, 1448 
( uses the -word * dhyana ’ ) , 
1453n, 1460, 1471, 1478, 1484, 
1485n, 1486, 1488n, 1490, 
1499, 1601, 1504, 1507, 1513, 

^ 1543, 1546n, 1349-50, 1554, 
1555—8 ( on Karma and punar- 
janma), 1662-3, 1366-7, 

1578-9, 1580-82, 1583, 1587, 
1603n, 1603-4, 1611, 1627 

(four mortal sins), 1631 
(salokata, sarstita and ^5yu]ya), 
1833 ( on cSndalas ), 1641 (on 
aJramas), 1648. 

Chandovioiti 701 

Chandrasekhara S a of ‘ Commu- 
nist China today’ (1961) 
l474n, 168in 

Change ( or Changes ) • ( v,de 
Kainariyn, dlianna, mimamsa, 
smrlis ) , in religious rite» and 
u'agcs could bo made and 
"crc made i£ common people 
came to condemn or hate them, 


even if a few orthodox people 
may be opposed to change, 
1267-71, 1469 ; change is the 
one absolute in the long history 
of our religious or social ideas 
1271 ; examples of funda- 
mental changes in conceptions, 
beliefs and practices made 
from ancient times to medi- 
eval times by various devices, 
1265-7, 1629 ; people should 
be free to introduce or 
recognize such changes in 
practices as are required or 
have already taken place in 
changed circumstances and 
this course sanctioned even by 
Mann and Taj. and by 
eminent ’medieval works like 
the Mitaksara 1272; should 
not be merely for the sake 
of change or for the whims of 
some leader 1272. 

Charpentier, Prof. J. on mean- 
ing and etymology of puja 37. 

Chatre, K. L , efforts of, to 
introduce modern calculations 
in Hindu almanacs 712. 

Chatterji, Dr S. K. on 'SinivSli', 
criticized 64 

Chaudhary Badhakrishna, 978. 

Child Marriage Restraint Act 
(XIX of 1929). 
fixed 14 ye.srs ( later raised to 
lo by tbe Hindu Marriage 
Act 26 of 1955 ) as minimum 
age for girls’ marriages and 
IS partly responsible for giving 
rise to the modern problem 
of spinsters in Hindu Society 
1335 

China ( vide under Bagchi ) ; 
Pantra doctrines gamed curre- 
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ncy in O, under the influence 
of Amogbavarsoj -who tran- 
slated many works into Chi- 
nese between 746-771 A. D, 
1040; debt of China to India, 
papers on, I618n. 

Ohinnaswanji H. M. . edited 
Appayya-dlksita’s work in 60 
verses with Appayya’s com. 
called Madhvamata^vidhvaiii- 
sana, 1319, 

Chintamani, Prof. T. B. 152n, 
1161 (agrees with Prof. Nila^ 
kanta Saatri that there were 
three Jaiminis ). 

Ohoudhuri, Prof. N. N, 1033n 
(new of, that Indian Tantn- 
cism has its origin in Bon 
religion, criticized ). 

Christianity, doctrines of original 
sin, of damnation of unbaptwcd 
infants, of predestination app 
ear strange to non-ohristians 
1694; A. Bobertson asserts 
that Christian morals have 
never been practised and tha 
a society would not last for a 
month if run on the lines 
of the Sermon on the Mount 
and Prof. Whitehead and W. 
E. Mathews appear to agree 
with him 1481nj Christian 
people of Europe and America 
during the last four oentunes 
achieved great wealth and pro- 
sperity by throwing to the 
winds the Sermon on the 
Mount, by imposing slavery on 
millions, but after the two 
world wars they have begun 
to preach the necessity of bene- 
volence, kindness, restraint, 
which virtues were emphasized 


for all men by Br. Up. V. 3 
1-3 j idea of Earma and Be- 
incarnation prevailed among 
Jews and Christians till 661 
A U., 1546n; on what hap- 
pens after death 16&0n , writers 
like Bobertson and H. T. A, 
Pansset hold that Western man 
is very little sustained or guid- 
ed by the doctrines of orthodox 
Christianity and that Euro- 
pean civilization is dissolving 
1477n , what was Christian in 
Ch. largely disappeared from 
1700 A. D. aco. to C. H. 


Tawney 1481n. 

Christians, vide under ‘ Syrian 

Cicero, did not believe in astro 
logy, 660. 

Otrajivin person^ eight named 
208n. 

Civilization, various deflmtlons 
of 1614-16, (vide under 
culture, Spongier, Toynbee, Be 
Beus); two types of integrated 
cultures, acc to Sorokin, IBlon. 

Civilizations, only two, viz, 
Indian and Chinese, have con- 


tinued for about 4000 years 
1617-18. 

ark, W. E. on ‘ Hindu Arabio 
Numerals ’ 699n. 
eostratus, aoo. to Phny, formed 
the Zodino 566. 

Ignitions: according to PMS, all 
cognitions are intrinsica y 
valid in themselves f 

pramrna), but their mvnliddy 
may be established extraiieoas- 
ly(paratai) 1212, according 
to Prabhofcara every cxperieno 
os such is valid, 1202. 

„ns, of Kaniska and Chandra 
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gUpta (of Gupta, dynasty ), 186, 
901, 

Oolebrooke, essays of, 498, 518 
( on Hindu algebra ), 582 b, 
699n, 1220. 

Colorual policy, British, elements 
and results of 1659-60. 

Colson, F H., a. of 'the Week’ 
550, 6(7-78 

Communism ( vide under ‘ Chan- 
drasekhara ’, ‘ Lyon ' and 

•Wolfe’) 1473-74, is really 
a form of worship i e worship 
of man or such men ns Lenin 
and Stalin in place of the wor- 
ship of God, 1473 , catchwords 
and slogans of, 1473 ; in return 
for physical well-being, com- 
mon people under C bargain 
away several freedoms, such 
as thinking for themselves, 
freedom of expression etc. 
1473 ; no secret is made by 
communists that they want to 
bring the whole world under 
0. 1473 , universal exhibition 
of portraits of great Soviet 
leaders (some of whom were 
recently declared by successor 
leaders to be no better than 
murderers) proclaims the neces- 
sity of worship even in a god- 
less society 1474. 

Conjectures, bold, should not he 
made ; hut if made, should be 
announced and treated as such 
1531 ; danger that C. of past 
famous scholars are regarded 
as established conclusions by 
later writers 1531 ; warning 
of Acton 'guard against the 
prestige of great names, no 
trusting without testing' should 


4S 

always be remembered, 1531. 

Constellation, same, is given 
different names 566. 

Constitution of India, referred 
to 1614, onhciced 1664— 1667< 

Goomaraswamy A ; a of ' Hindu- 
ism and Buddhism ’ 1007 ; a of 
• Buddha and Gospel of Buddha’ 
llSln ( for Bhumi-sparsa 
mudra )j 1656 ( other works) 

Copernicus denounced by Lnther 
512. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarnm: 
Tol. I Afoka Inscriptions, 
ed. by Hnltcscb, 600n 66Sn, 
686n, 1015, 1017, 1645n, j 

Vol II Kharosthi Inscriptions 
ed. by Sten Konow, 668n ; 
Vol III ( Gupta Inscriptions ) 
ed. by S. F. Fleet, 669-70, 
680n, 683n ; V ol, IV KalacSri 
Ins, ( by Prof. Hirashi ), 220, 
246 ( grants on solar and lunar 
eclipses ), 248, 670, 1426n. 

Cosmography ( see under Upani- 
sads, Puranas ) : Ejrfel’s sy- 
stematic work on C. of anci- 
ent India is based on Purana 
material and also on Buddhist 
and Jaina material, I523n: 
Pauranika C. had been esta- 
blished long before 4th century 
A D 1529. 

Puranas devote thousands of 
verses to the description of 
the divisions of the earth called 
dvjpas and varsas, mountains, 
oceans, rivers, countries etc ; 
and HharmalSstra works quote 
them 1523. 

Cosmology ■ 1483-1529 { vide 

under ' Atomic theory ; ’ ‘Crea- 
tion ’ , ' God ’ , ‘ Heaven and 
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ISavth • pralaya ’) : all Dharma- 
sastrn writers are agreed on 
the existence of God and ra- 
rely adduce arguments for that 
, purpose, 14S3 ; argument from 
design was present to the 
mind of the proponnders of 
Vedanta 1486; Christian theo- 
logians have put forward 
various arguments for the 
existence of God, ‘ summarised 
by William James, -which are 
mainly four 1483 and n , 
comparison of ancient Egy- 
ptian, Babylonian, Hebrew, 
Greek and Indian ideas 
on 0, in ' Apes and Men ’ 

• by H. Peak, 1502n 5 Grousset’s 
observation on Indisn scheme 
of orcation and dissolution of 
the universe compared to Io- 
nian ideas 1603-4 ; Gerald 
Heard’s remarks about the 
helpfulness of Sanskrit cosmo- 
logy as compared -with Hebrew 

- and Christian dogmas 1504; 
originally there was no atomic j 
theory in O. , but from 4th 
B. 0. in Greece and ' from 
Eanada, the founder of the 
VaiSeSika system in Indio, 
it began to prevail 1 486 ; 
principal questions in C. are 

" two and the whole conception 
of C. has been revolutionized 
' by developments in Geology, 

, Biology, Physics and Astro- 
nomy during about one hun- 
dred years, 1502n. whether in 
the IJpanisads oi later works 
0. is based on geocentric 

- theory 1615 j woiks on Vedio 
O, 1185-86n. 


[ Tol. V 


Coster, Geraldine, a. of ■ Yoga 
and Western Psyoholoav’ 
139^, 1427, 1465. 

Countries, m. in the Upanisads 
1522-23 • m, in Pui-anas 1527- 
28; m. by Pamm 1528n. ui. 
in Bhifmaparva and naksatra- 
kurmndhyaya of Brhat-saitihita 
1527-28 ; Ptolemy’s treatment 
of, 655, 


Cows, honoured on certain Ulus 
called Yngadi, Yugantya eie. 
293-94 ; piaise of 204n ; wor- 
ship of. on Bahpratipadii, 204, 
Cow or Bull, offered in several 
rites in the Vedio age; as 
shown in H. of Dh. vol. Ill 
pp. 939-40, 1268-69; flesh- 
eating came gradually to be 
looked down upon and so cow 
sacrifices became most abhor- 
rent and were prohibited 


1269, 


Cowell, E B. , translated ^Su- 
dilyar-bhaktiBulra, 957-68, 
Cowper, English Poet, believed 
that eatlhquakes were caused 
by God as punishment for 
men’s sins, 764, 

Croig, Catherine Taylor, a. of 
‘Fabric of Dieams’782, 
Cromer, F, C., a. of ' Astrology in 
Boman Law and Politics’ 697. 
Creation (and dissolution) of 
world or universe (vide under 
‘ God * usof ' man ', ‘ satifi * 
( reality ), ‘ Nasadryasukta ’, 

Uponisads): 1491; Athorva- 
veda has several hymns on O, 
but they are verbose end want- 
ing in depth, 1493—96; Athar- 
vaveda puts forword Skamblia 
' ( identified with rojSpali ) as 
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Creator, also Kama and Kala 
1493-95 ; C. is put in Upa- 
nisads in the distant and dim 
past, irhile in Biblical chrono- 
logy it IS put at 4004 B, C 
following James TJssher, Arch 
bishop of Armagh, in 17th 
century 1506n , description of 
state before C in Rg. X. 129 ; 
none in reality, aoc to PMS 
and ^loka-varlika, 1209-10, 
1483n, Mahabharata, parti 
cularly ^antiparvan, frequently 
states theories of 0. 1517—18 , 
purpose of the description of 
creation and dissolution in the 
Smrtis, epics, PurSnas, etc. is, 
acc. to Kumarila, to show the 
distinction between the powers 
of daiva and human effort, 
1261-62 ; Pmanas devote 
thousands of verses to C. 1519- 
22 j statements in the Upa- 
nisads about creation are not 
to be taken, acc, to Sankara, 
literally, they are meant to 
lead on to the knowledge of 
hrahman and non-difference 
from brcJiman 1485, 1506 , San* 
khya scheme of gunas, tan- 
matras etc. brought in descn- 
bmg creation by Narayana or 
Hiranyagarbha, as in Matsya, 
Visnu, Marfcandeya 1519-22 , 
several theories on C, in Mann- 
smrti, two of which have some 
SsUikhya doctrines, 1016-17 , 
seieral hymns on C. in Rg. 
(X. 72, X. 81-82, X. 90, X. 
121, X, 129 ) examined and it 
IS shown that the Creator is 
called by various names, 14SS- 
91 ; several references in Rg. 


to the creation or support of 
heaven and earth by different 
gods, 1492 ; statements about 
Or and dissolution of the uni- 
verse in the Xfpanisads are 
valid only on the practical or 
empirical plane but from the 
highest metaphysical point of 
the Vedanta, there is no Cr. 
nor dissolution, the Individual 
soul is not really in bondage 
1506 , Tai. Br. passages on 
creation and Prajapati as crea- 
tor 1496-97 ; Upanisads like 
Tai ( III. 1 ) and Chan. ( III. 
14 } stale that the creation, 
preservation and absorption of 
all hhutas is due to hrahman 
1484, 1500 ; various state- 
ments about C. in ^at Br. 
1495-96, Vedantasutra relies 
on Upanisads that brahman is 
the creator, sustainer and des- 
troyer, 1484; Taj Smiti 1519, 

Creator ( vide under ' brahman ’, 
God, ’ Nasadlyasukta ’ ) lu 
Rg\ eda different Gods ( such 
as Indra, Mitra, Prajapati, 
Varuna ) are referred to as 
creators of heaven and earth, 
1491-93 , Xausitaki Br. men- 
tions Prajapati as the creator 
and identifies him wiih Yajfis, 
1497 , no name given to Cr. 
in Kasadiya Sukta, but Cr. is 
only mentioned as ' Tadekam ’ 
(that one) as in Upanisads 
1490-91 ; Tai. S. names Pra- 
japati several times as creator 
of gods, asuras, people ond as 
performing tapas for that pur- 
pose, 1493 

Cudnmani, a work on astrology 
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mentioned by SSrfivah and 
"Vasantaroja S05n, 

Oudamani, a Yoga, 249. 

Oallavagga, 1037, 1069-70, 1663. 

Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. 
IV, papers on Tantra, 1160, 

Culture, definitions of, 161 4-1616, 
and civilization sometimes used 
as synonyms 1614 ; difference 
between 1616. 

Cunningham * a of ' ancient Geo- 
graphy of India ’ 1528n ; a. 
of Archaeological Survey Re- 
ports, 1046n ; on ‘ Bhilsa 
Topes ’ 1026 ; on ‘ Indian 
Eras' 648, 655, 661, 685. 

Customs, vide under ‘ usages ’ 
and ‘ change ’. 

Cyavana, a writer on Astrology 
591. 

Haftan, Dr, E., L, ; criticized 
about views on Hanu and 
Saptarsis 693 , works of 644, 
ri4n, 

Dagdhayoga ( an inauspicious 
conjunction ) defined 707. 

Daiva ( luck ) : meaning of, aoc. 
to Yaj. Smrti 644n ; meaning 
of, aoc. to Vasantaraja 807 ; 
three views on importance of 
1). and human effort, 545. 

Daksa-smrti, 1409 ( Yogo de- 
fined J, 1425n (Padmasana), 
1448 ( six verses from), 1459, 
1645. 

Dafc8ina(fee3 in a Vedic sacri- 
fice), 1329-31 } great diver- 
gence of views about the D. 
to be given 1329n , is to be 
given by the sacnfioer ( yaja- 
mana ) who is to engage priests 
to perform rites in a sacrifice 
and 18 not given for an unseen 


purpose 1329 ; items ( various) 
which may constitute D. m 
different yaga$ set out by 
Tandya Br. to be distributed 
by the yajamana himself aco. 
to the method of unequal 
distribution set out in PMS, 
1329j Madanaratna provides 
that to Fafubandha the un 
equal distribution does not 
apply 1330; Manu mentions 
this method of unequal distri- 
bution in the Veda and extends 
its principle to men working 
jointly on joint undertakings 
such as house construction, 
1330 ; Medieval BharmefSstra 
works follow the Pfirvapaksa 
view of equal distribution 
( X. 3. 53 ) as an equitable 
rule in the case of liability of 
several sureties and other 
matters, 1330-31. 

I Daksmam&rti-saihhita 1060n ( on 

I Cakras), 1066n. 

D5maji, devotee of God Vithoba 
of Pandharpnr, 951, 

Hamanakaropana ( worship of 
various deities with Bumanaka 
plont) 311. 

DnnBsBgara(writtcninll69 A.B.) 
by Ballalasena, king of 
Bengal : ( vide under Ballfila- 
sena): 220, 312, 830, 833n, 
837, 867-71 ; discards cerlam 
Puranas and TIpapuranns, 868; 
mentions 1375 dSnas in all, 
867-868 ; does not cite ICrlya- 
kalpataru 870; one of the 
early digests 870, 936. 

Danas (see under gifts) 312, 
759 ( ten dSnas ). 

Daniel, a book in the Old Tesla- 
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ment : reiers to Chaldeans and 
astrologers 548, 781. 

Daniel, Thomas, painted in 1780 

A. D. the scene of the Visar- 
jana of Dnrga 176n 

Danielou, Aliain, a. of ‘Toga, the 
method of re-integration ’ 1394, 
figures and names of asanas 
in, 1426, 1428 ; for Mantra- 
yoga, tajfayoga etc. 1427. 

Danas the 2nd, ahont 418 B. 
C., 595; the first D ( 522-486 

B. G. ) employs the -word Hidu 
( for Hindu ) the people to the 
west and east of river Sindhu 
1613. 

Darfana or Darfanas ( philosophic 
points of view ) : are many, 
as Sarvadarianasangraha shows 
1182n; famous and orthodox 
d. are six 1182n, 1652. 

Darfan, of great men ( like 
Gandhiji and Anrohindo) ex- 
plained by Sheean, 1463n. 

Darwin 1502n. 

Das, S. B., paper of, on ‘ Study 
of Vrata rites in Bengal’ in 
‘ Man in India ' ( 1952 ) Vol. 
32 pp 207-245, 60. 

Das, Sudhendu Kumar on ‘Sakti 
or Divine Power ', 1048n. 

DasagilikS ( of Aryabhata ) 680 
704n, 

Da&iharS- vrata, on 10th of 
bright half of Jeysthu 90-91 j 
so-called because it removes 
ten sins 90-91. 

Daranirnaya of HSrila Venkata- 
a.atha 59, 138 ; contains con- 
clusions on ten vratas of which 
Jayaniim'rnay.a is one 138. 

Dasira- ( lide under Aparnjita 
nnd Vijayadafcml); Durbars 


and processions held in Baroda 
and Mysore on this day 192- 
193 ; speculations about origin 
of, 194; worship of weapons 
of war and implements of trade 
on 193 j word derived, 194n. 

Dasafloki llSn. 

Dasgupta, Dr. S. B., a. of 
‘ Introduction to Tfintrika 
Buddhism’ 1066n. 

Das Gupta, Prof. ■ a. of ‘ Indian 
Philosophy ’ in 5 volumes, 844, 
898 ( on BhSgavata in Vol. 
IV ), 1205n ( Vol. II on 
Lokayata), 1383, 1393 (on 
‘ Yoga Philosophy ’ ), 1395 ( on 
identity of two PataCjalis ), 
1397. 

DasSvataracarita of Ksemendra 
( composed in 1066 A. D, ), 
990, 1074. 

Datta, Bibhutibhnshan, a. of 
• The science of the ^ulba ’ ( a 
study in early Hindu Geo- 
metry ) 1132n. 

Dattakamimaiusiv, 1336 ( widow 
cannot adopt a son ) . 

Dattatreya ( or Datta ) . des- 
cribed in M&rkandeya as ava- 
tara of Visnu, given to drink- 
ing, fond of female company 
and slaying near a water 
reservoir on Sahya mountain 
and called Avadlmta, 903, 
instructs Alarka in Yoga, 903; 
propounded anviksiki ( adbya- 
tmavidyn) to Alarka and Prah- 
lada 903n, story of his con- 
ferring boons on Kartvirya 
occurs in several Puranas 903n, 

Dattatreya Tantra 1051 

Davids- ( ude under Bhys 
Davids. ) 
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Davidson, M. on ' Freewill and 
Determinism ’ 1575. 

‘ Dawn of Astronomy a work 
of Sir Norman Lookyer 512. 

Day (vide ‘ Babylon Babylonia, 

‘ tithi ’ ; begins at snnrise with 
Indian writers 676, 682; civil 
d. is interval between two con- 
secutive sunrises, 675 ; civil d. 
begins at midnight in modern 
times 676 ; diflcerences about 
the beginning of d. 675-676 ; 
difference between titbi and 
d. 675 , divided into eight 
parts by Kautilya, Daksa and 
Katyayanasmrti675, five parts 
of, in ^atapatha and by others, 
lOl, 675 , fifteen mnhurtas 
of d. and night each, 675 ; 
Kautilya knew only a day j 
divided into thirty mnhurtas 
or 60 nadls and mentions no 
horas or hours 684 ; longest 
and shortest day of 36 and 24 
ghatikas respectively, aco. to 
Vedanga-Jyotisa 538n ; three 
parts of, mentioned in B-gveda 
675', two meanings of, ( 1 ) 
from sunrise to sunrise and 
( 2 ) from sunrise to sunset 
675 ; two systems of dividing 
d into 60 ffhat%kas and 24 


hours, 682-683 , various views 
about divisions of d. into 2, 3, 
4, 5, 8 or 15 parts, 267. 

Dayabhaga, ( a work ) 1032n, 

1233, 1281-82. 1292 ( on 

meaning of ‘mata’), 1303-3, 
1309, 1316n, 1320. 

Dayatattva 1184, 1291. 

De, Dr. S. K. 1038, a. of 
Vaisnava faith and mov^ 
ment in Bengal’ 112-3, 1-0, 


980. 


De Bens, a. of ‘ Future of the 
■West’,.disagrees with Spengler 
and Toynbee, 1617. 

De Felicitation volume, paper 
in, by present wnter on Purva- 
mlmanisa 1160. 

Death . ( vide atheism, heaven, 
punarjanma } : ancient Indian 
doctrine about what happens 
after death preferred by some 
western writers to Biblical 
ideas 1594—95 , last thought 
at death supposed to lead to 
an appropriate future life 
972-3; signs of approaching 
d. 731n ; three possibilities as 
to what happens after d. of 
body, discussed 1550-51 , Upa- 
nisads like Ch5n. and Br, 
contam germs of that idea ( of 
last thought) but Gila clari- 
fies the position 972-3. 

Debts a brahmana ( this in- 
cludes the three vamas ) is 
born vith three debts to sages, 
gods and ancestors and dis- 
charges them respectively by 
hrahmacarya (i.e Veda study), 
sacrifices and birth of son, 
1318 d, 1626, Mahabharata 

added a 4th debt, viz. to be 
good to all men 1626. 

Decimal numeration systein in 
India goes back thousands of 


years, 699. 

■cimal place value notation 
699-701, invented by Indians, 
483n, 618, one of the most 
fertile inventions of man 699- 
70 ■ "was introduced in G 
12th century in Europe by 
the Arabs who borrowed it 
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from Indw, 483 p, 690 and n 
( for authorities ) 

Demetrius, Greek king, 827 n. 

Democracy or Democracies . in 
modern D. rational discussion 
of problems or measures comes 
last and sital questions are 
often decided by party loyal- 
ties or personality cults or by 
lust for pou er, 1473 

Democritus ( died about 370 
B, C. ) adumbrated the atomic 
theory in Greece 1486. 

Descartes, 1478 

Desmond, Shaw, a. of ‘ Re-in- 
carnation for every man 
states that re-incarnation doc- 
trine was taught in the Chris- 
tian Church till 651 A D 5 
1546n, 

Deussen, Raul ( vide under 
Upanisads, Vedanta ) , a of 
‘Philosophy of Dpanisads’, 
1026n ( high praise for n<rama 
system), 1486n, 1491 (on 

Nnsadlya hymn ), 1500 (tribute 
to Dpanisad sages), 1541, 
1348 ( high eulogy of Br Dp. 
IV. 4 5-7 ), 1552-03 (holds 
that B.g I 164 12 has nollung 
to do SI ifh Devayana and 
Pltryaiia, criticized), 1553-34 
( criticized as to meaning oi Rg 
X 88 15), 1577 ( theory that 
l\§atriyas were the original 
chcrishers of Vedanta thoughts. 
Criticized ns contradicting him- 
self and as wrong), 1580-82 
(criticized for holding Sanat- 
knm'ira as k-atnj a and R Irad.a 
as brahraana j 1585 criticized 
tor wrong translation of Rg. 
(11.26 1, 'aham Mannra- j 


bhavam ’ etc.); 1604, 1625 
( explains the implication of 
the illustration of rivers mer- 
ging into sea), 1627, 1646 
( on airamas ), 1647n 
Deuteronomy 677. 

Devala, writer on astrology 591, 
622. 

Devala, a of Smrti, 31, 41, 51, 
55, 65n, 78n, 79, 81, 96, 97n, 
lOOn, lOSn, 116, 182, 202n, 
204n, 214n, 215d, 249n, 480, 

[ 650, 1242, 1266 ( allowed 

brfihinana to eat food from 
certain sudras ) . 

Devala, author of a Dharmasutra 
1431-32, explains the words 
prana and apana as ‘ ^afikara- 
carya’ does on Br. Up. I. 6 3., 
1436 ; mentioned by ^afikarfi- 
c5rya 1353, 1435, quotations 
from D in Apararka and 
Krtyakalpataru on SKnkbya 
and Yoga, 1380-81, 1409, 
1435, 1439n. 1445 and n, 

1447-48, 1453, 1458 , states 
falsehood to be of two kinds 
1421n 

Devalaka ( brahmana ) : meaning 
of 936 ; unfit for being in- 
vited at a ^raddba 936. 
Deiamitra Dharmapala, a. of 
‘ Life and teaching of Buddha’, 
1003, 1009n 

Dev.api and S^antann, story of, 
1203 

Desapratisthatattva 1106, 1122 
Devapflja . ( vide under ‘ pQja’ ) • 
34-37, procedure of Nnra- 
siitihapur.ana to he followed in, 
acc to -Apararka 1024 ; sixteen 
upacaras { items of worship ) 
in, 34; Upacaras may be in- 
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creased up to 36, or reduced 
to five 34. 

Devasthali, Prof. G. V., a. of 
‘ Mimathsa, the "VakyaSastra of 
ancient India’ 1201. 

Devnsvamin, writer on astrology, 
S91. 

Devata, of a naksatra or tithi, 
is often employed in the texts 
to indicate the nak^tra or tithi 
itself 568. 

Devata : Discussion of question 
what is meant by D. with 
reference to which an offer- 
ing IS cast into fire leads to 
startling results in P. M. S 
1207-09 ; D. is a subordinate 
element in a sacrifice and 
havia is principal matter and 
in a conflict between the two 
decision rests on havia ( in 
PMS ) 1207 ; D. is a matter 
cf words ( says Sahara ) and 
when an ofiering is directed 
by Veda to be made to Agni, 
one cannot use a synonym 
like Pavaka, 1207-8 ; Jaimini 
and Nirukta agree as to the 
nature and function of D. in 
a sacrifice, 1276 , phala(rfittiarrf) 
is conferred by the sacrifice 
and not by D. (like Agm 
etc. ) 1208 , several opinions on 
who the Devatas are, to whom 
a hymn is addressed or an 
havia IS offered 1208 , though 
some Vedic passages speak of 
the body of D. and that it 
drinks and is lord of heaven 
and earth, they are ( merely ) 
laudatory 1208. 

Devata: Venkatanatha or Ten- 
katadelika ( 1269—1369 A. D. ) 


o. of ‘ Sesvara-mimaihsa ’, cri- 
ticizes both Bhatta and Prabha- 
fcara schools and brings in 
God as the dispenserof rewards 
of sacrifices 1209. 

Devavrata, a purifying text, viz. 
Eg. VIII. 96.7 

Devayfina and Pitryana Paths- 
( vide under Paths ) : described 
in Br Up. VI. 2 and Oban. Up. 
V 10 and brought m relation 
to the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion described in Br. Up. IV. 
4. 6-7 and III. 3 13, 1531-58; 
men that have to go by D. and 
P. paths 1551-58, 1663 ; men- 
tioned m 5'g X. 2 7 and X. 
18. 1, 1563." 

Devayntrotsava, tithis on which 
Yntra festivals of several gods 
are to be celebrated 316, 317. 

Devefvara . m. by KrtynrntnS 
kara on the definition of 
‘ vrata ’ 30. 

Devlbhagavata, 176n, 17B, 829n 
( states that Matsya is first out of 
18 Puranas), 830 ( mnemonic 
verse containing first letters of 
18 Puranas ), 890 ( note on ), 
916, 918n, 921, 924, 974n, 
994n, 1033n ( verse ‘ gurur- 

brahma ’ etc ), 1039n, 1063n 
( on cakras and sahasrBra ), 
1064, 1072, 1076n. 1121 (states 

nyasashould be part of Sand Iiya 

worship), 1127 (Khcosn- 

mudra), 1130 (on modrSs). 

Devlmahatmya ( m Mnrkandcya- 
purana, also called Saplafalf, 
Candl). 165, 17Cn : Chapters 
of, arranged in three parts 
155n; has only about 673 to 
590 verses, though called Sapta- 
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lati, 155ti; oldest kno-wn ms. 

is dated 99S A. D. 155n ; 
one of the chief -works of 
^aktas 1041 , some -verses 
are called Kavaca, argcda and 
Vdaka, that are outside the 
D. 155nj verses o^ are treated 
like a Vedio hymn or verse 
with rsi, metre, derate and 
•ainiyoga IBSn. 

evI-Puja . ( vide under Durga- 
pu]a) 

Devt-Purana, 50n, 54, 61n, 76n, 
156, 170-1, 174, 176, 179n, 
180-81, 184-5, 212n-214, 

215n, 244, 572n, 1093 ( q. by 
Apararka), 1108, devotes 
considerable space to Durga- 
puju 156 , discarded by Ballala- 
sena for seveial reasons 869 , 
note on 889-90. 

Dhamma, three meanings of the 
word in Buddhism 941. 

Dhamma-cakka-ppavattana - sutta 
939n. 

Dbammapada, verses on who 
should be called brahmana 
1005n, 1637. 

Dbarana • Ahga ( 6th ) of Yoga, 
1446-7 ; M. in ^antiparva, 
1400-1 , meaning of, 1446. 

Bharanis { Tahsmanic sentences 
among Buddhists ), 1104n. 

Dharma ; ( vide under ‘ change 
Purvamlmaihsa, Satya, Smiti) 
differs in each Yuga, 1266; 
investigation of B. has four 
aspects, VIZ its nature, the 
pramanas of it ( such as Y eda, 
Smrh etc. ), the means ( sa- 
dhana ) of knowing it, the fruit 
or reward, 1179n ; Jaimini 
bolds that iabda ( i. e. Veda. ) 


alone is the pramana for 
Dharma and no other, 1183, 
1185, 1265 ; Mahabharata says 
that Dharma is the one follow- 
ed by the great mass of people, 
1071 ; Mahabharata and Manu 
often refer to the high value 
of D. and make arlha and 
Kama subservient to D. 1627- 
28, Mann provides that as 
to matters not speciOcally pro- 
vided for in Veda and Smitis, 
whatever learned brahmanas 
declare to be the D. is un- 
doubtedly so, 1278 ; meaning 
of Dharma in P. M. S. 
1 1. 1 IS ‘Vedartha’ aco. to 
Prabhakara school and • Co- 
dana ’ aco. to Kumarila ( i. e. 
a religions act, a yaga ) 1179n, 
1184; D. is one of the puru- 
sarthas that has been a far- 
reaching one from Dpanisad 
times and concerns principles 
which men should observe in 
their lives and social relations, 
1627 , P. M. Sutra 1. 1. 2 
de&nes Dharma as an act 
conducive to a man’s highest 
good, that is characterized by 
an exhortative (Vedio) text, 
1183 , practice of black magic 
is adharma, as it is sinful and 
condemned, though it be re- 
ferred to m the Veda, 1183 ; 
Sahara holds, on acconnt of 
Rg. X, 90. 16, that Veda ex- 
pressly declares that Dharma 
means ‘Yaga’ 1184, 

Dharma, three important words 
in the Rgveda are rta , vrata 
and dharma, that were trans- 
formed into other meanings 
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later on, 21 ; is not immutable, 
but liable to change and is 
subject to country and time 
1629; roots oE{X>liarinamula), 
four or five, aoo to Dhirmo- 
sutras ( ancient ) and Ynj 
1256, 1264 ; several classi- 
fications, one into srauta ( based 
on V eda ) and smavta { based 
on suirtis ), another into sue 
( named and illustrated ) 1622, 
Sages ( ancient ) had an intui- 
tive perception o£ D. 1098 ; 
Sources of ( fourteen ), ace, to 
Ynj. 1152 ; ■why so called 
1627. 

Dharinacakra Mudrfi ( illustra- 
ted ), 1131n. 

Dharmaii, meaning of, 20. 

Dharmas, common to all vainas 
and castes enjoined 1637, 1648 

Dbarmofristra ( or DharmafSstras 
aoo. to context ) : ( vide under 
■Sadricarn', Smrtis ) i digests 
( nibandhas ) on, that are 
printed, are not earlier than 
1100 A. D. such os Mitaksara, 
Kalpataru, Aparfirka, 883-4 , 
general tendency of medieval 
writers on, is to heap details 
on wlittt were originally simple 
ceremonies, 605 , influence of 
Purflnas on 913—1002 ; later 
digests on D. adopt prSnapra- 
tistha mantra evolved by ^ara- 
datilaka, a tftntrik work, 1106; 
medieval works on H- make 
a distinction between Smrtis 
based on Veda and those based 
on perceptible motives, 1262; j 
mentioned by ffinti and Ann- 
fasana parvans 1266-7 ; pro- | 
foundly influenced by Jataka i 


and ^akha, 480 ; refused to 
follow mimaiiisa rules in regard 
to vratas, 133, 1272n; sontis 
ueie called D. by Manu(II. 
10), 1257, Tai Up provides 
the usage of learned brali- 
manas of high character as 
souice of decision in case of 
doubt, 1267 ; were known to 
P M. Siilra, 1267 , works on 
Dh such as Panjato, Frakafa, 
Kamadlicnn that were earlier 
than 1100 A D are not yet 
available even in mss 884-5 ; 
works ( medieval ) on D say 
that certain Smrti texts applied 
to former Yugas, 1272n; 
works on Uh. lely on 
Tantra works for mitiabon 
into mantras, 1118, works 
on D. make use of the 
technical term pratipaitikanm 
1231-32 ; works on D. must 
have been composed before 
500 B. 0 , 1266, 1267 , writers 
on D , conflicts of interpretiv 
tion among, exemplified 1315- 
1316. 

Dharmas, eight, common to all 
men of all dh 1 648 
Dharmasindhn, 30, 71n-73n, 74* 
84, 90, 99n, 104, 105n, 107, 
112n, 113, 134-5, 139n, 142d, 
146n, 188, 189n, 190-92n ; 

197-8, 200, 201, 204-6, 217, 
232, 233n, 234n, 241, 243n, 
609n, 612n, 614, 624, 672-3, 
736d, 748, 755-6n, 76Iii, 

766d, 772n, 773n, 780n, 

781-82, 1117, 1121n (nyasa 
and mudra are noaidthti )■ 
Dharmasutras of Gautama and 
Apastamba disclose familiarity 
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-with MSmaihsa terms and 
principles, 1164—55 

Dharmavyadha, 721n, 1642 ( a 
sudra was endowed with 
brahmajuana). 

Shatnpatha, 10. 

Dhanmya, 154n. 

Dhere, R. C , a o£ ‘ Life of 
Goraksanath’ etc (in Marathi) 
1429n. 

Dhitarastra, though congenitally 
blind, performed “Vedic saon- 
Hoes 1280-81. 

Ghupa (incense), various names 
of, 323. 

Dhyana (7th anga of yoga), 
1447-49 , meaniDg of 1447-8 , 
two kinds of viz saguna or 
sakara and nirguna oi nira 
kara, 1449 , Upanisads insist 
upon dhySna, 448 

Ghyfinbindupanisad, 1389n, 
1419n, 1426n. 

Dhyana-yoga m by Sv. TJp and 
GUa 1448 ; m. by Mann 
(VI. 73) and Yaj. Ill 64), 
1447. 

Glghanikaya 939n, 943n, 944n, 
lOOTn. 

Gickinson, Lowes, 1594, 1604. 

Diksa, 1116, 1119 Bhagavata- 
purana says that Tanlriki d. 
is for fudras and Vaidiki and 
miSra for other vanias, 1093 , 
derivation of the word, 1117 ; 
details of d. given in Sarada- 
tilaka were on the decline in 
Raghunandana’s day, 1118, 
four kinds of, 1119; on recei- 
ving Tfintrik d from a guru, 
hoth Sudra and brahmana 
become alike, 1112; proce- 
dure of, to be undergone by 


one learning the Tantrik way, 
1054 , proper times for d. 
such as eclipses, and if an 
eclipse be av ailable, other 
matters such as tithi, naksatrn, 
vara, need not be considered 
1117 , some tantras treat d. 
elaborately, 1117, some tan- 
ras provide that in d guru 
should lustrnct disciple, about 
cakras, 1118, symbolized a 
new biith for a sacrificer in 
Vedic times, 1116 , Vedic d. 
observances after, 1217n 

Glksiipi akasika of Visnubhatta, 
composed in saLa 1719 ( 1797 
AD), 1117. 

Diksatattva of Baghunandana 
1118; guru for giving diksa 
should be of the same sect 
ns the disciple, but a Kaula 
is a good guru for all, 1118. 

Dikshit S B. a of work on 
‘ Hindu Astronomy ’ in Mara- 
thi, 484, 498, 507n, 513, 
5i5n. 644, 6r9n 

Dikshit S K 650n. 

Dikshitar, Prof. V. B. Bam- 
chandra, 1016n ( wrong in 
saying thet Asoka was a Hindu 
because be believed in Sva- 
rga ) , a. of ‘ Parana Index ’ 
in three vol. 844, 867, 883 ; 
a of ‘ studies in Vayu and 
Matsya ’ , 883 , a of ‘ some 
aspects of Yayupurana’ 907 ; 
remarks of, on date of Visnu- 
purana, criticized 867. 

Dina ( day ) , word d frequently 
used in Rgvcdn in compounds 
like • Sudina ’ 676. 

Dinaksaya, explained, 711. 

Dio, a Roman who wrote Roman 
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History between 200-222 
A. D., 677n. 

Diodorus Siculus 550. 

Dion Cassius 677. 

Dlpakuhka, com, on Yaj. Smrti 
by ^nlapani, 1404. 

Dirghatamas, son of Mamato 
486. 

Disciple : among requirements 
about Tantrik d, is the one 
that he must keep secret the 
mantra and puja imparted by 
guru, 1071 ; Tantras call 
upon d. to revolve in liis 
mind the identity of gum, 
deity and mantra 1072. 

Diseases and bodily defects, 
deemed to be due to the sms 
of past lives 756n. 

Divakirtya Day, 611. 

Divaklrtyo Saman, 511n 

Divali S'eslival, 194-210; (see 
under Narakasura, Laksmi- 
pujana, Bah Pratipada, Bhra* 
trdvitiya); Apnmarga to be 
■whirled over one's head on 
14th, 196 ; Amavasya in D. 
important day 199; called 
DJpavall or Dipahka and also 
Sukbaratn, Sukha-suptika and 
Yaksaratri 194-195; festival 
comprises five items spread 
over five days with illumina- 
tions and crackers from 13th 
of dark half of ASvina 195 ; 
Kartika-fukla first is one of 
three most auspicious days in 
the year 201; Kartika-tukla 
first if it has Svatlnaksatra is 
most commended 201 ; lights 
in temples of Visnu, feva 
and other gods, in monasteries, 
rooms for implements, on 


caiiyas, stables, 196 ; not a 
festival in honour of a single 
god as Navarotra is, 194; oil 
bath necessary on all three 
days from 14tli, 199; of 
lights, and fireworls, is most 
joyful of festivals and observed 
throughout India, though the 
observances differ in detail 
from age to age and from 
country to country 194; on 
evcmugs of 14th dark half 
and Amavasya men with fire- 
brands show the way to pUrs 
198 ; origin of, not certain 
207 ; rites on Amavasya in, 
1 99 , rites performed on the 
14th of dark half of ASvina 
( or Kartika according to 
purnimanta reckoning), 196, 
198 ; second tithi of KSrtika- 
fukla IS called Bht5trdvitly8 
207 , tarpena on 14 th of Yama 
with seven names or 14 names, 
196 and n ; three days, vis. 
14th, Amavfisya and Efirtika 
4ukla first constitute KaumudI 
festival 195, 206; usage of 
eating 14 kinds of vegetables 
on I4th in Divali 198. 

Divanji, P. 0, editor of ‘Yoga- 
yajKavalkya ’ 1404. 

Divination- ( vide Future, Hepa- 
tascopy. Astrology, DpnSruli)! 
by using Puruhas, Bumayana 
and works of Tulsidas at ran- 
dom 811-2 , 13 either voluntary 
or involuntary 522n , instances 
of voluntary d, 622n ; involu- 
ntary d. depends on all kinds of 
phenomena, such as aspects of 
the sun and planets, lightning, 
dreams flight and cries of birds 
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522n, method of asking a 
maiden to cast durva grass in- 
side a purana like Skanda or 
Kamaj'ana and apply words 
discovered to matter in hand 
811 , seat o£ life and the soul 
was supposed to be the liver in 
the western countries such as 
Borne and among Boinans, 
heart and lungs o£ animals 
sacridced were examined, 
523n , temple priests in Baby- 
lon and Assyria made exten- 
sive collections o£ omens and 
portents, but the interpreta- 
tions were almost exclusively 
concerned with general welfare 
or the king 522n 
Divyatattva 1106 
Doig, Mr Peter, 483 
Dolotsava 317. 

Bosas ( disturbances or (anlts ) 
317 ; five in ^ontiparva 1400n, 
in Ap. Dh. S. (a larger 
number ) 1390, 1400n. 

Doubt IS a frequent and legiti- 
mate attitude of the mind as 
recognized in Br, Dp. 1478 ; 
Descartes held that only one 
truth is beyond doubt, vis ‘ I 
think, therefore, I am ' 1478. 
Drahyayanasrautasutra, 726n. 
Dravinodas, is either Indra or 
Agni, 159n. 

Dra\ yavardhana, king of D]ja- 
yinj, based his work on safcu- 
nas on Ehuradvaja, 591 
Dream or Dreams all ancient 
countries and peoples used 
dreams for knowing future 
781-82; are only indie, ativeand 
not cansatisc acc to Ved.ln- 
t-isfilra, Sankara, .Tyotistattva, 


779-80, associated with good 
luck or ill-luck inTedio litera- 
ture, 728-729 ; declaring a bad 
d. to another and sleeping after 
IS commended 779 , depend 
on men’s constitution as chole- 
ric, windy etc 780 , fourteen 
very auspicious dreams m in 
Jaina Kalpasutra 777-78 , if 
several dreams one after an- 
other, the last alone is indica- 
tive of consequences, 779 ; 
indicating approaching death 
731 , modern works about 
dreams 762; nnmerons d men- 
tioned in Eamayana 775 , 
objects, auspicious or inauspi- 
cious, seen on starting on a 
journey are also so if seen in d. 
778 , of Kushirwan, Sassanian 
king, interpreted by Bnsur- 
mihr, 781 , of riding on an 
elephant held lucky and of 
riding on an ass unlucky, 775 ; 
on seeing auspicious D. one 
should not sleep 779 , texts to 
be recited on seeing a bad 
dream, 780n , thoughts on, in, 
Dpanisads 731, 732n; three 
kinds of people in modern times 
about dreams 782 , times when 
dreams seen in different 
watches of the night bear 
fruit 778-773 , last literature 
on matters relating to D and 
Santis for them 774-75, which 
white or dark objects seen In 
D. are auspicious or otherwise 
780 j wise men should not be 
afraid of d .see. to Angiras, 
775 

Dre'k'm.i, 581-83; antiquity of 
system of, in Egypt, at least 
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from 2800 B C. 681 ; Brhn,j- 
jataka has one chapter ( 27 ) of 
36 verses on desciiptions by 
Yttvanas of 36 presiding deifies 
of, 583 Egyptian stars so 
called cannot be identified 
■with fcno-wn constellations ex- 
cept Sinus and its neighbours 
582n ; Greek decans had gone 
out of use about Ptolemy’s 
time 583 ; lords of each third 
part of each rasi, 581 , mean- 
ing of, via l/3rd part of e ch 
rah of 30 degrees, 681 , origin 
of the word from Greek and 
idea of, originated with Egyp- 
tians, 681 j SSravali ( chap 
49 ) differs from Brhajjataka 
about descriptions of dreskanas 
683, Varahamihira on Dres- 
kSna probably follows some 
Sanskrit work by a Yavana 
author on D. and not Ptolemy 
nor Firmious nor Manihns 
682n, 683. 

Dronaparva, flOn, 129, 639, 703n, 
743, 764, 767, 803n, 945 ( on 
ahiihsa ) . 

Euhkha, three kinds of, exempli- 
fied, 150n. 

Dukes, Sir Paul, a. of ‘ the Yoga 
of Health, Youth and joy', 
1428n, j 

Dumont, Prof. Paul Emile, 606, 
599n, 1434-35. 

Durant, Will, author of ' Life of 
Greece’ 516n, 650. 

Durga, antiquity of puja of, 
185-86, Arjuna’s and Yudhis- 
thira’s praise of D. in Bhisma- 
parva and Virataparva, 86, 
1046n ; killed Sumbha and 
Hifnmbha 186 , on coins 186 , 


names of D. in Mahabfafirafa 

lAii Kalidasa, 

1046n, ' 

Durgabhaktitarangini of Vidya- 
pati, 155-6, 159-61n, 163n, 
165n, 167n, 169n-171n, 174n, 
ITS, 178a-182n, 183, 184n. 

I Durgapujaprayogatattva of Ra- 
ghunandana 155, 
Dnrgnrcanapaddhati of Raghu- 
nandana, 158n-161n, 162, 

163n, 164, 166-7, 168n, 173,’ 
174n-176n, 178n. 179 and n, 
183. 

Durgotsava, 161-187, (vide 
under Durga, Saptasatl ) . also 
Called Navaratra, 154 ; all 
men and women of all castes 
and even those beyond the 
pale of the caste system such 
us Mlecchas have adhikkra for, 
157 , animals that may be 
sacrificed in honour of Durgii, 
164; animals are offered 
principally on the 9th tithi, 

168 , but no female of any 
species IS to be sacrificed, 164 , 
BhadrakaU, described as having 
16 arms in Eahkapurana 163n , 
bilva twig to be brought and 
Durgk IS to be invoked to abide 
in it, 160-61; 6od/iono ( rou- 
sing from sleep ) of Devi on 
different days 158-59, 181 , 
brief statement of what is to 
be done from the 8nd to the 
5th tithi of Asvina or to the 
9th, 159, Candigayatrl in, 
179n, celebrated all over 
India from 1st to 9lb lithi of 
Afvina-fukla in .some form or 
other, but it is celebrated in a 
grand way in Bengal, Bibgr 
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aud Kamarupa, 154 ; contem- 
plation on form of Devi 162 ; 
description of Dnrgotsava from 
1st day to 10th, 159-177; 
description of the form of Devi, 
long and finely worded, in 
Matsya and Kahka-puranas, 
162-63 , Devi ( Dnrga ) got 
different weapons from several 
gods, 165 ; Devi may be wor- 
shipped in her shrine, on 
mountain "Vindhya, in all 
places, towns and villages, 
forests, in a Imga, in a booh, in 
water etc, 157, 178; Dnrga is 
said to go to sleep on 8th of 
Asadha-Inkla and hence some 
works provide for rousing her 
(bodhana) on different dates, 
168. 

Durgastamlvrata in Kalpatam 
and Hemiidri 186 , elaborate 
ritual about offering the blood 
and bead of a dalt, prescribed 
in Durgarcanapaddhati, rites 
and mantras differing according 
to the 6ait offered, 166ff, esta- 
blishment of the image of 
Dnrga on a se.at, the bundle of 
nine plants to its right and 
placing the bilva twig near the 
image and performance of 
prauaprati^thii 162 ; even now 
many high caste people of 
Bengal including braUmanas 
offer goats and rarely buffaloes 
to Durgii, though some hiSh- 
rnarn. families offer only fruits 
“nd vegetables in lieu of ani- 
mals, 168 ; family members, 
and guests sit together after 
cech day’s puja in Ifavarhtra 
and persons present partake of 
8 


prasSda, 157, 173 ; ghata ( a 
jar with a peculiar shape ) is 
to be established and filled 
with water, twigs of mango and 
other auspicious plants to be 
placed thereon and worship of 
Dnrga thereon, on 7th tithi 
with 16, 10 or 6 upacaras, 169, 
162-3, 183 ; goats and buffa- 
loes alone sacrificed usually in 
D. 166 ; Guggulu incense, 
favourite of Dnrga, 164, 1047 ; 
hoTna is performed after pBja 
in fire called ‘ Balada ’, with a 
mantra preceded by ‘ om ’ and 
followed by svabS, 173 ; horses 
hononred in, by kings and 
those who pcssess them, 184; 
if an animal was killed as bali, 
what was offered was only the 
blood or head, 165 ; if br5h- 
mana offered his own blood to 
Devi, he would be guilty of 
suicide and go to bell, 165, 
in place of wine one should 
offer oocoanut water in a vessel 
of bell metal or honey in a 
copper vessel, 166 ; in Nava- 
ratra the performer has to 
listen to the recitation of the 
Tedas and from the 1st tithi 
to the 9th he should mutter 
Candipatba or engage a person 
to do so, 171 ; it was believed 
in the Vedio times and also by 
Manusmrti that animals killed 
in sacrifices to gods and pitrs 
went to heaven and those who 
offered them did not incur sin, 
168 ; image of Dnrga with 
four or ten arms to be made 
from certain substances only 
or a picture is to be used, 178 ; 
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image of Dorga -with lion and 
Mahisasnra and images of 
Laktimi and Ganeia and of 
Sarasvati and Kartikeya to be 
shown on her two sides 177- 
78 ; is nitya as well as a 
Kclmya rite, IS6 j Japaka was 
to be engaged for reciting the 
mulamantra a hundred thon- 
sand times, besides the reaAet 
of 8alacandl, 173 ; Kalika- 
psrana details the different 
periods of time for which 
Durga becomes gratified by 
the ofiering of the blood of 
different animals, 167 ; Mahn- 
navami rites ( of 9th day ) des- 
cribed, 154, 174-6 , Mnha- 
etaml rites ( on 8th day ) des- 
cribed, including a fast to be 
observed by one having no 
son, 168-71; Mantra of DurgS 
to be repeated after sankalpa 
for japa and homa is either the 
Jayantimantra or the mantra 
of nine syllables 169, 171 , 
nmvedya of various kinds to 
be oSered to DurgS, 164n; 
offering of devotee's own blood 
and the flesh of a he-buBalo 
and goats pleases Durga most, 
186 ; ofiering of wine in D. 
relates to ages other than Kab, 
says PrSyaioittatattva, 168 , 
prSnapratistlm of images of 
DurgS, Ganefe. and other dei- 
ties, 162 principal items in 

• Durgapuja are snopnno (bath), 

pujS, ofiering of hoi* and homa, 
179 ; reciting of DevimahStmya 
in, also rewards of so doing, 
172-3 ; revelry and abuse in- 
dulged in, on last day of DurgS- 


pnjS, 177; revulsion of feeling 
against killing animals arose 
and KalikSpurSna provides 
substitution of Ka^mania 
( pumpkin }, sugarcane stalks 
etc. 164-68 ; sandhi ( a short 
period VIZ, last ghatikS of the 
mahastami and the first part of 
MahSnavami), puja of Durga 
on, with Yoginis, is deemed to 
be the holiest of pS;Ss, 174; 
sankalpa, different forms o^ 
168-160 ; sankalpa, at lime of 
giving daksina, 176n; septa- 
£ati is the best of stovas (lauds) 
172 ; several alternatives for 
the beginning and duration 
of D. suggested by Tithi tattva, 
most of which find support in 
KMika and other Furanas, 164 ; 


some works provide that D. 
must be celebrated in Sarad 
( ASvina ) and also in Vassnta 
( Oaitra ), 164 ; Svasbka used 
in D., explained, 160n ; three- 
fold character of OandikS, 168; 
three times for DurgfipSja, the 
principal one being at night 
and varying views, 180-83; 
tilaka mark with blood of the 
hal% made on forehead of do 
votee, 167 , tithi more impor 
tant than naksatra in D. 182- 
83; twigs of nine plants 
bound together in a sheaf with 
a separate mantra tor each 


i Upaoaras 16 m 
itiy different from the 16 
■ed to other gods, iSw; 
a recitation m D- *'*' 
mmous literature on W, 
-66: worship of maidens 
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in D., 170 ; -worship much in- 
ilnenced bj ^akta doctrines 
and practices, 186 , worship of 
Yoginis, said to be 8, 64 or a 
crore, along -with puja of Snrga, 
174 and n. 

Durgotsavapaddhati of Udaya 
siiiiha, 165, 187. 

Durgotsavaviveka of ^ulapani, 
155, 

JJurudkarS, a Yoga, meaning of, 
584. 

Duryodhana, 767, 

Duty (see Yamas) ; doctrine of 
Gita and the Puranas like 
Vi^nu that the work of perform- 
ing one’s d,, in the society in 
which one is born or which one 
has undertaken, is worship and 
enables a person, whether a 
br&hmana or a SQdra to reach 
the same higher worlds 929-30 j 
most difBcnlt to give an object- 
ive definition of duties, but 
they can be defined on the sub- 
jective side, 1421 , object of 
emphasizing duties is to make 
menriseabove low desires 1421. 

Dvadafl, called Trisprsa, which 
touches three civil days 119 j 
eight kinds of, 119, Jaya. 
Vijayfi, JayantI and Fapana- 
^ini D, hav e respectively 
Punarvasu, ^r.-ivana, Itohinl 
and Pusya naksatras, 119. 

Diaitamrnayasiddhantasangraha 
111 , 182n; 184, speaks of 
five different mantras, any- 
one of which may be used for 
jajia and honvi in honour of 
I)r\i in. 

DiApanyuga, varying views 
about its end 6S7n. 


Dvipa (continent, also island): 
vide under J ambadvipa,monnt- 
ains, oceans, rivers, countries, 
varsa ; each d. divided into 7 
varsas ( 9 in some puranas ), 
has seven main mountains, 
seven principal nvers each, 
1524 ; Matsya states that there 
are thousands of dvipas but 
names only seven, 1523-24 , 
said to be eighteen in Vayu- 
puranaand Baghuvaih^ 1 523n, 
word occurs in Kg. in the 
plural and Pamni derives the 
word ( VI. 3.97 ) and mentions 
dvipas along the sea coast ( IV 
3 10), 1523, 1525n; Yoga- 
bhasya names seven D. 1529. 

Dvivedi, Dr. Hazarlprasad, a. 
of ‘Nath Sampradaya' (1950), 
1429n ; Earth : legend that e 
was donated to KiiSyapa by 
Parafurama 89n ; three motions 
of, 645n. 

Earth, legend of gift of, to 
Eosyapa 89n, three motions of 
645n. 

Earthquakes described as having 
happened at time of the 
Bbarata war 764 ; four theories 
about causes of, acc. to prede- 
cessors of Br. S 763 ; novel 
cause of earthquakes acc. to 
Brahmapurana 763, regarded as 
punishments caused by God for 
men's sins not only by ancient 
and medieval Indians, but by 
English poets like Cowper and 
gre.at men like Gandhiji 764. 

Easter, 662 

Eclipses ( solar and lunar ) 

( vide under gifts, ) : 241-250 ; 
bath with hot water only alio- 
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wed to childreo, old men and 
persons that are jll 243 ; com- 
mon people and even some 
educated men hold old beliefs 
and believe even now that 
Bahu causes e. 242, 7&G ; con- 
sequences ( astrological ) of e 
260 ; extensive literature on 
241 ; fast recommended on daj 
of eclipse and some also recom- 
mended it on. the day previous 
249 ; first duty of a man on 
seeing e. is to bathe and to give 
up all food cooked before e. 
243 ; great importance of, from 
very ancient times 241 ; holiest 
bath IS in the Ganges or Goda- 
'varl or at Prayaga, then in any 
of the big nvers six connected 
with Himavat and six south of 
Vindhya 243, 244 ; household- 
er having a son not to fast on 
e. 249 ; in 1963 ( 20th June) 
four lakhs of people took a I 
bath at Kuruksetra and Sanya- 
het, 244 ; if one does not bathe , 
at time of e. or sun’s entrance , 
into vS^i he would have, it is 
said, leprosy 243 ; moon e, a ^ 
lakh of times more meritonous i 
than an ordinary day and sun 
e. ten times more than moon e. ■ 
243 , obligatory japa of Gayatrl 
in e. 247 j one should bathe 
■when e. begins, perform homo, ' 
worship gods and perform srad- , 
dha, while e. is in progress, _ 
make gifts when e is about to , 
end, take a bath again when e. 
ends 246 ff. ; order of the seve- 
ral religious acts to be done on 
e. 246-247 , persons born on 
naksatraofe. sufier troubles. 


unless they perform a fanti 
260 ; persons impure owing fo 
birth or death in family have 
to bathe in e. 244 ; poor people 
clamour for gifts on, 246 ; pra- 
japatya expiation for eatmg 
food during e. 246 ; punyaksls 
{ holy period) in e. lasts only so 
long as it is or can be visible to 
the eye and for 16 kalas on 
both sides of it, 247 ; BShn is 
not the cause of. 242 j real 
causes of, were known to 
Indian astronomers several cen- 
turies before ■Varnhamihiia, 
242 , results of lunar e. and 
solar e. in the same month 250 ; 
rules about taking food before, 
during and after e. 249-250; 
tanbs for r5& or naksatra ol 


person being affected by 
lipse, 766 ; solar e. on Snn- 
ly and lunar e, on Monday is 
lied Cudamani and yields 
ore of times of merit 249 ; 
me people in these days take 
bath on e. and make gifts, 
it hardly anything more is 
roe 247; special merit 
punya) on bath in certam 
,rers when e. in oertom 
onths 244; sraddha, hath, 
fts and tapas in e, yield m 
:hanstible rewards or merit. 
,5 , total eclipse of the snn 
terredto in Egvcda which 
ipears to have oocnrred three 
lys before the autumnal eqw- 
,x, 241-2; Varahamihim 

akes an effort to square ^rnti, 

nrtiand ^ 

,al astronomical doctrm 

12-243; views differ as 
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•(vhetlier one in a&tuca can 
make gift or perform Jraddha 
or pnrafcarana 244 ; views 
differ as to whether rebgions 
rites are to be performed 
only when e. is actually seen 
or even when e. is astro- 
nomically known to he on in 
the locality, even though not 
seen owing to clouds 247-248; 
when auspicious and inauspici- 
ous and to whom 76S. 
Eddington A., a. of ‘ The Ex- 
panding Universe ’ 1602n ; 
Edgerton, Prof. 67, 1199 ( edi- 
ted Mimailisa-nyayapraka&i of 
Apadeva ), 1250n, 1434n, 

1514n ( criticized for his view 
about mere hrahma knowledge 
being enough for attaining 
molsa), 1615 (on meaning 
of culture ). 

Egypt ( see ‘horoscopes' ), : Anci- 
ent, had two calendars 490 ; 
knew nothing about the Zodiac 
before Alexandrian age, 549, 
665 ; marriage with one's 
sister in, 554 

Einstein, believed in Spinoza’s 
idea of God and held that the 
main conflict between science 
and religion lies in the concept 
of a personal God, 1487n. 
Eisler, Robert, a. of ' The Royal 
art of Astrology’, 552, 581n. 
Ekabhakta, 100 ; proper time for 
100 ; restriction of, as an 
alternative to EfcfidaSivrata 
107 ; it is an independent 
vrala also, apart from being an 
alternative to Ekada«i 101. 
Efcfidaii ( vide under ‘ Parana ’ ); 
datarni, observances for 115- 


116 , dvadali, observances on 
117 ; fast on e, mixed with 
da&ml is condemned by Nara- 
diya and others 114; four 
kinds of vedhaa of E. by Dafei- 
mi 114 ; if there is Ekadafi on 
two days, householders should 
fast on the earlier and Sannya- 
sins on the later 115 ; is ex- 
ception to the general defini- 
tion of sampurna tithi 113 ; 
is sampurna when it exists for 
two muhurtas prior to sunrise 
of the day on which it exists 
for 60 ghatikas and fast to be 
observed on that day 113; 
names of the 24 ekadafis of 
twelve lunar months and two 
more in the intercalary month 
when it occurs lOSn ; order is 
introduced in conflicting texts 
on EkadaSi by E&lanirpaya 
and Eimayasindhu 115; ques- 
tion on what tithi fast should 
be observed when EkadaSi is 
mixed with tenth or twelfth 
tithi would hove to be decided 
in difierent ways for Vai^navas 
and Smartas and is complicated 
113 ; Smartas ( i, e. all those 
who do not profess to be Vai?- 
navas ) have not to follow strict 
rules of ledha laid down for 
Vaisnavas 115; some difier- 
ence in the names of Ekadasis 
and some reasons for this 109 ; 
two ekadasis called SnyanI 
( also called Mahaikada^i ) and 
Prabodhinl, on Asidha bright 
half and Karlika bright half 
respectii ely 99, 109 ; two kinds 
of, VIZ sampurna and viddho 
or khanda 113. 
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Ekada^mr, 813 ; means reciting 
the Bndra mantras (Tai.S. IV. 
6 , 1, 11 ) eleven times; ^anti- 
ratna of Eatnalakara identifies 
it with Laghurudra, 813n; 
EkadafinI and Laghurudra are 
very much in vogue even now 
814. 

Ekada^fvrata ( vide under OStur- 
masya, dvSdaii, fast, jagara, 
paranS, Vaisnava, vratas) 05- 
121 ; n person above 8 years 
of age and less than 80 years of 
whatever caste and aframa has 
adhikara for fasting on E, 97, 
99 ; brief mention of items that 
constitute B. 119-20; diffe- 
rence (main) between mere 
fast on E, and EkBdafivrata is 
that in the former there is no 
Sankalpa 104; early descrip- 
tion of E. procedure from 
NaradSya 104-6 ; even ^aivas 
and devotees of the Sun may 
observe B. 1045; exceptional 
cases where texts allow fast on 
, Ekadaf! mixed with da&ml 
but only to Smartas 116; ex- 
planation of Ekabhakta, nakta, 
ayacita 100 ; extends from the 
10th tithi to Parana 115; ex- 
tremely exaggerated praise of 
the eflioaoy of fasting is indulged 

in by many puranas, 98-99; 
fast 6n E. IS of two kinds viz. 
adhering to the prohibition 
about taking food, the other is 
in the nature of a vrata and 
persons who should enter on 
one of these 103-104 , great 
rewards promised on obser- 
vance of B. 93 , IS both mlya 
and kamya 96, 104 ; is obli- 


gatory on householders on lllh 
of bright half, while in both 
fortnights is obligatory on 
others 96-97 ; main matters 
in E. ore fast, worship of Visnu 
image, Jagara at night with 
songs, pfirana on 13th, certain 
restrictions as to conduct 106, 
106 and n ; Mkrkandeya- 
purana provides four methods 
of observing E. viz. ekabhakta, 
nakta, ay&oita, complete fast 
and dnua, the first three being 
allowed only if one is unable 
to observe complete fast 99- 
100 , no homa in 106 ; pnranS 
or p&rona 107, 118; Padma- 
purona devotes over a thousand 
verses on names and legends 
about E., 108n; person unable 
to fast owing to illness should 
make his son or others to fast 
on hiB behalf 100 ; person per- 
forming E. should miss four 
meals in three days 106 ; 
person even in mourning has 
to observe E. 116 ; procedure 

of, from Brahmavaivartapurfma 

and Dharmasindhu 106-108: 
pronouncing mantra ( om nemo 
Earayanaya ) three times after 
sankalpa 108 ; separate obser- 
vances prescribed for dafatni, 
ekadatr, and dvadaii, though 
somewhat overlapping 116; 
Safikalpa, form of, m 107,' 
Sankalpa for ^Bivas 108; res- 
trictions as to food, physjoft 
and menial activities to he 
observed from Sankalpa to 
PRranfi, and on fast day U , 
116, some purSnos prohibit 
. only taking of food on lltl> 



tithi, -srhile others prescribe an 
elaborate procedure 95 ; ten 
observances common to all 
vratas ( including E.) 41, 115 ; 
time for Sankalpa irhen E is 
mixed up ■with 10th titbi at 
different parts of the day 106- 
107 ; Vaisnavas and SmSrtas 
both observe Ekadalirrata 
112-13 j "VaiSnavas have to 
observe fast on all EkadaHs, 
97, 104, voluminous literature 
on 95 ; rvidoTv to be treated 
on the same footing as a Yati 
or a Vaisoava 97, 116; vror- 
ship of Hari rvith flowers etc. 
108. 

EkadoSitatlva of Baghunandana 
29n, 30, 34n, 48n, 77, 95-97n, 
99n-101n, 106n, 113n, 116, 
116n, 119n, 120n, 1096, 1106 
( Mahaiveta mantra ) , 1108, 

1190n, 1228, 1260n (eight 
faults in vikalpa pointed out) 
1254. 

Ekadafiviveka of 6ulapani 95. 

Ekamra, a work from Orissa; 
note on, 888. 

SkavSkyalS : when several sen- 
tences, each conveying its own 
sense, are brought together, 
one being principal and the 
others auxiliary, they form one 
syntactical whole, called a 
^lahav akya 1298 , word occurs 
in Vedantasutra, 1298, 1341 

Elements, five great ( called 
■mcAotAutom ) and their five 
qualities referred to in ITpa- 
nisads, sometimes only three 
vir. Cejas, water, anna ( earth ) 
are mentioned ( ns in Chun 
VI. 2.3-4); only four 


postulated in Greece by Empe- 
docles ( about 490 B. 0. ) and 
a fifth, ether, was added by 
Plato and Aristotle, 1502n ; 
spring from and are absorbed 
in brahman, the dissolution 
being in the reverse order of 
creation 1503. 

Elephants ( vide under ‘ prognos- 
tications ’ ) : king’s victory 
depends on 801 ; names of e. 
of eight quarters 803n. 

Ehade; Mercea, a. of ‘ Yoga, im- 
mortality and freedom’, 1394 
1651. 

Elliot, Sir Charles, a. of ' Hindu- 
ism and Buddhism ’ 1650n. 

Elliott H. M , a. of ‘ History of 
India ’ in several volumes, 
1018, 1026. 

Ellora oaves • in a cave 6iva and 
P&rvatl are shown as playing 
with dice 203 j described by 
Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi of 
Aundh 203, 1655. 

Empedocles ( born about 490 B. C 
in Greece ) ; vide under ' Ele- 
ments ’ , held the doctrine of 
Punarjanma 1530. 

Epigraphia Indica, Vol. I. m. on 
246 ( grant on Full Moon for 
endowing a tnatha to teach 
Bhaskarncarya’s works), 348, 
644, 650n, 656, 1006d, 1029, 
Vol. II. on 644 ; Vol. HI. on 
245, 407 ; Vol. IV. on 1006n, 
1029; VobV.on lOlln; Vol 

VI. on 630n, 649 ( Aiholc 
Inscription), 662, 1029; Vol. 

VII. on 89, 212n, 213n, 246, 
348, 655, 964, lOOSn; Vol. 
VIH. on 404, D99n, 650n, 
669n, 670, 968n, 1013, 1029; 
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Vol. IX on 245, 1014, 1029 ; 
Vol, X, on 284, 386, 648 j Vol- 
XI. on 1014; Vol. XII. on 
213n, 274, 644, 876n, Vol. 
XIV. on 213n, 246, 644, 883 ; 
Vol XV. on 644, 669, 1013, 
1028, 1192; Vol. XVI. on 
131, 644, 664n, 670, 964n, 
1014; Vol. XVII. on 644 
669, ' 670 , Vol. XVIII. on 
1013, Vol XIX. on 246, 665, 
66Sn, 669 , Vol. XX on 648, 
656, 669, 678n, 1012-13, 1028, 
1614n, Vol. XXL on 668n, 
978n, 1425n; Vol, XXII. on 
131, 665, Vol. XXIII. on 
651n, 687, Vol. XXIV. on 
356, 669n ; Vol. XXVII. on 
671, 945n, 1639n; Vol. 

XXVIII. on 883 (Pnranas 
studied in 578 A. S. } ; Vol. 
XXIX. on 651n, 652n, 654n, 
659. 

Equinox ! cannot be accurately 
ascertained -vritbout scientific 
apparatus 511u. 

Era ( or eras acc. to context ) 
(Vide under ^aka, Vikrama, 
Krta years ) ; Ohalukya Vikr- 
ama era started in 1076-77 
A. D., 253 ; five eras named by 
Alberuni 648 ; Laukika or 
Saptarsi e. in Kashmir 655- 
656 ; most ancient civilizations 
used e. late in their career and 
used regnal years instead of 
eras 647; several eras that 
were once in vogue are not 
now employed, such as Vardha- 
mana era, Buddhamrvana, 
Gupta, Cedi, Haisa, 656 ; six 
eras' in Kaliyuga according to 
Jyotirvidabharana 647 ; use of, 


in India not more than about 
two thousand years old 647 ; 
Vardhamana e, 656 , variety 
of e. used in India 648; Vikra- 
ma era under that name occurs 
only from the 8th century 
A. D. 653 , writers and works 
on Indian e. 648. 

Europeans : ignorant of decimal 
place value notation and symbol 
for aero, which were inlrodu 
ced to them by Arabs who 
borrowed them from India, 
482 j slavishly followed Ptole- 
my’s Almagest for 1400 years, 
512. 

European scholars • many were 
obsessed by two notions, viz, 
( 1 ) much in India that res- 
embled what prevailed in the 
West must have been borrowed 
from West and the (2) Indians 
who were governed by foreign 
invaders for centuries must not 
have been good at anything 
141 , many of the striking the- 
ories of, are now consigned to 
oblivion, 141 ; nurtured on the 
literature of Greeks and 
Homans and on the vaunted 
superiority of Greeks in philo- 
sophy, Mathematics and Arts 
generally assumed borrowing 
from Greeks by Indians, 281 ; 
rules of common sense that 
should be followed by B. S. 
stated 141, that wrote on 
India indulged in very dis- 
paraging remarks about Indi- 
ans not only as to astronomy 
but generally 511-512 ; theo- 
ries of, about Indian -Astro 
nomy and Astrology, not acoep 
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table for several reasons iSl 

Evans-Wentz W. Y ; a of 
* Tibetan book of the Dead of 

‘ Tibetan Toga and secret 
doctrine ’ and of ‘ The Tibe- 
tan Book of the Great Libe- 
ration’ 1393-4. 

Evolution theory of, is supposed 
to have shattered the argument 
from design for proving exi- 
stence of God, 1483n 

Expiations different views viz. 
expiations would remove eff- 
ects of sms deliberately comm- 
itted or were restricted only 
to acts inadvertently done 
1589. 

Paddegon, B. on ‘13th month in 
aneient Hmdu chronology’ 
490n, 

Ea Hian ( 1st quarter of 5th 
century A D. ), found Buddhi- 
sm flourishing in India, 1003 

FarneJl L. B , a of ■ Greece and 
Babylon’ 599n, 

Farquhar J. N , a. of ‘Outlines of 
the religious Literature of 
India’ 1089n. 

Farrington, Prof, on ‘Science 
and Politics in the Ancient 
World', 550n 

Fast ( vide under ‘Ekadafii rata’ ) ; 
a householder having a son 
was not to fast on Sunday and 
on certain other days 220 ; as 
pr.iyafcitta OV , briihmanns and 
ksairiyas not to observe fast 
for more than three days and 
others for more than two d.iys 
55 ; idea of eificacy of fasting 
undertaken clieerfully is comm- 
on to several religions, 103; 
none of the holy riv ers like the 


Ganges and none of the tirthas 
like Easi IS equal to fast in 
honour of hlakarasahkrnnti 
220 , observed by Haihayas, 
Turks, Tovanas and Sakas for 
reaching status of brahmanas, 
54 , underlying idea of fast is 
spiritual VIZ. that the Supreme 
Spirit IS to be realized by fast 
together with study of Veda, 
sacriflces, gifts 103 ; woman 
pregnant or recently delivered 
should observe only nakta in- 
stead of a fast, 52. 

Fausset, Hugh T Anson, a. of 
“ The Flame and the Light ” 
1477n, 

Fergnsson, J. a. of * Tree and 
Serpent Worship ’ 127 ; a. of 
•History of Indian and eastern 
Architecture’, 1655. 

Filliozat, Prof J. 189, 698, 699n. 

Fires . different names of, in diffe- 
rent rites set ont in Tithitatlva 
173 ; different seasons for set- 
ting up Vedic f. in the case of 
the three classes 1290; three 
mounds for Vedic fires were 
Giirhapatya Ahavaniya and 
Daksinagni ; they were respe- 
ctively oiroular, squre and 
semi-circular in shape and all 
were to have same area, 1132n. 

Firmicus Maternus (middle of 
4th century A. D. ), inspired 
Indian astrology, says Thibaut, 
which IS wrong, 579-580, 582n, 

Five year Plans 1664 

Fleet, editor of • Gnpta Inscrip- 
tions’, 494n, 679n, T04n ; holds 
that the list of naksatras begi- 
nning with Kittikas nas entire- 
ly due to ritual and astrology 
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and has no basis in fact but 
assigns no reason -why priests 
later changed the beginning 
to ASvinl, 528, 

Flesh-Bating j (vide under 
•ahuhsa’ and ‘Buddhists’), 
flesh of five-nailed animals not 
to be eaten except of five speci- 
fied ones, ace to Gaut , Mann, 
y&j,, Bam&yana 1156. 

Flowers : fit or unfiit to be offe- 
red to deities, in worship 38, 
results of offering various 
flowers in worship 38. 

Food One should not speak lU 
of food, one should prepare 
much food, secure much food 
by some method or other 24 j 
prescribed for Diksitas of diff- 
, erent vamas 25. 

Forenoon tor gods, says Sat 
Br., 72. 

Foreign Tribes and people m. in 
^antiparva, chap. 224, ( or ed. ) 
and Manusmrti, 1518. 

Fortnight ( paksa ) mentioned 
very early 670 

Fothenngham, Prof J . K. 566, 
644, 646, 647n, 676n, 682. 

■ Fouoher, A, a. of ‘ Beginnings of 
Budhist Art ’ 1655. 

Frankfort, a of ‘ Oylindrioal 
seals 621n, 596n 

Fraaer, 3". G., a of ‘ Golden 
Bough ' 94. 

Free Will ( or Freedom of will ), 

‘ how far consistent with doct- 
rine of Karma, 1574-1576, 
works on, 1575. 

Freud, a,of ‘ Interpretation of 
dreams.’ 782; bis theory of 
' libido ’ and cedipus complex, 
1414n, 


Future ; Oarakasaiuhits, provides 
how to draw forecasts about a 
patients’s possibility of survival 
from the condition of the mes 
senger or from what the physi- 
cian was doing when messenger 
arrived 812. 

Future trends ( in India ) 1658- 
1711. 

Gadadharapaddhati ( KalasSra ) 
241. 

Gagabhatta or Visvelvarabhatta, 
a, of Bhattacintamani, 1200. 

Gadgil, Prof D. R. volume of 
papers presented to, 1678n. 

GajaeehayS, explained 673n. 

Gajendramokso, story of, in 
Bhagavata, Padma, Vamnns 
and VifnudharmottaraPurSnas, 

779n, 780n. 

Galagraha, meaning of, 608, 

Galatians, epistle of Paul to, 
1546n. 

Galileo, condemned by OhnroU- 
men to imprisonment for life 
at 70 for espousing the Coper 
mean theory, 483, 1477 , and 
Kepler practised astrology or 
countenanced it, 551. 

Oandanta, astrological term, ex 
plained 605. 

Gnndharva, meaning of, 494 ji, 
495n. 

Gandhastaka ( eight fragrant sub 
stances ) 292. 

Gandhi ( Mahatma) • o. of ‘sen- 
restraint versus self indulge- 
nce’, Appendix of which re- 
produces W. L Hare’s article 
on importance of hrtdmacarya, 
1423 , belief of, that the earth 
quake in Bihar was sent by 
God as punishment for un 
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touchatility 764n , life by 
D G. Tendulkar in eight 
volumes, '<64n , opinion o£ G. 
that no case £or contraceptives 
is made out, criticized by 
Pandit Kehm and the present 
author 1689 , prediction about 
the time of the death of, by 
Imuis de TVohl turned out to 
be untrue o52. 

Ganapatipujii — vide "Vinayaka- 
santi 

Ganapaty atharvatlrsa 148 

Gandhatl, lost her 100 sons beca- 
use she obseived fast on Eka- 
daSI mixed with DasamT 1Q43. 

Gandhiji, praise by, of poverty, 
suffering and ascetic life critici- 
zed by Pandit Jawaliatlal 
Nehru as utterly wrong, harm- 
ful and impossible of achieve- 
ment and Gandhiji’s attitude 
to sex as extraordinary in ‘ Au- 
tobiography ’ pp 510 and 513, 
1689. 

Ganeli or Ganapati • Gayatrl 
(Pauromka) of, set out, llOon, 
IS norshipped before under- 
taking a vrata 33, 748; most 
popular god among people, the 
god of wisdom, boston er of 
success and destroyer of obsta- 
cles 7 IS , Mulamantra is ‘ gam 
s\aha’ 1105 

Ganapatipuja - vide Vinayaka- 
santi. 

Ganefeicaturlhl- vrata 145-149, 
also called VaradacatuithS in 
S hi. 1 43 ; antiquity of Ganesa 
worship, 148-119, explanations 
about Gaueia's elephant-head 
and mm.se as coiiieyance are 
phanlaslic 1 49 , form of Ganrs.i 


to be contemplated upon, in, 
146 , if one sees the moon on 
night of 4th of Bhadrapada 
snkla he may be falsely accu- 
sed of theft and should repeat 
the verse * simhah prasenam ’ 
01 er some u ater, drink the 
water and listen to story of 
Syamantaka jewel, 146, 148 ; 
identified nith brahma in 
Ganapatyatharvaiirsa 149, if 
4th of Bhadrapada-snkla falls 
on a Sunday or Tuesday it is 
called ‘Great’ (Mahatl) 146 
and also snkha if on Tuesday 
148 , in modern times a 
clay image of Ganefa, beauti- 
fully painted, is worshipped 
146 , image of Gauela is immer- 
sed in water after a procession 
148 , legends about Gapela in 
Brahma-vaivarta 148 , mantra 
IS Rg. II 23 1 ( ‘ Gan&nam 
tva ’ &c. addressed to Brabma- 
naspati ) 146 ; not observed in 
Bengal nor in Gujarat, 145; 
procedure of 146 , procednie 
of, is different in Narasiiuha- 
pnrana 149 , proper time 
for performance is mid-day 

145 ; ten names of Ganesa 

146 , tithi 4th on which 
Ganesa is worshipped is called 
6ivn 148, twenty-one durvii 
tcndri’s and 21 modaXa^ are 
offered in, 146; when Ganesa, is 
worshipped on Magha fukla 4, 
that tithi is called Santa, 148 ; 
when catnrlhT is mixed with 
3rd or 5th tithi, then Caturlhl 
mixed with 3rd is to be prefer- 
red, if it exists .at midday, 146 ; 
worship of Ganesa in modern 
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times lasts two, five, or seven 
da-ys or till Anantaeaturdnsf, 
according to usages and tastes 
of people 14S. 

Ga^e&purana, note on, 889. 
Ganges, festival of, celebrated in 
turns over large rivers like 
Godavari, Kr^nfi, Narmada 91. 
Ganguly O. C. on ‘ Orissan Sculp- 
ture and Architecture ' IfifiSn. 
Garbe, a. of 'Die Sanfchyhk 
Philosophic* 131 2n, edited 
■Sp. Sr. S. 1174 j edited 
Sankhyapravacanabhasya 1354, 
1371 ; on Vodhu 1372n, 

Garga ( vide Vrddhagarga ) • 71, 
7Sn, 250, 479n, 578-9, 591-592’ 
594, 607, 637n ( on graha- 
ynddha), 622, 633n, 742 

743n, 746, 747, 766, 767n,’ 
772, 774, a famous ancient | 
writer on astronomy and astro- 
logy from whom Dtpala on Br. 

S. quotes about 300 verses, 
591-92 ; assigned to 50 B G. 
by Kern, 579, 592n; author of 
Mayura-oilraka, aoo. to Utpala 
591 ; dialogue of G. and 
Bhargava about child’s birth 
on Mula-naksatra 597n; in- 
structor of Atri, 59l' 746n, 
known to Visnupurana as an 
ancient sage that knew all 
about omens 7 43n. 

Qarga-gotra, known to Pumni, 

612 d. 

Qargasrotas, holy place on Saras- 
vatl visited by Bnlarnma 530n, 
Y42n. 

Garge Dr. D. V , a of ‘ Citations 
in ^abarahhssya 1200-1201;! 
1218 (on {Sahara’s conlnbu- 
(lons to etegesis), Vcdio and ) 


iion-Vedic ), I275n. 

Ga^i, sixty verses of, quoted by 
Utpala, 92n. 

Gargl, called VflcafcnavS, m Br. 

I Up., a pert woman, showing no 
I respect to Yftjfiav.nlkya 1 105. 
GSrgya, 61, 73n, 77n, 021, 772. 
Gnrgya Bfilaki, learnt Brahma- 
vidyafrom Ajataiiiirn 1579-SO, 
Gargya Nfirfiyann, com. of Aiv. 

Grhynsutra, 13l7n. 

Garments, auspicious times for 
wearing, new, 626, 
Garudapurann, 39, 42n, 43, 49 d, 
70, 75n, 99, lOOn, 1)3-14, 
U&n, llGn, llSn, lS4ii, ISCn, 
178, 22D-26n, 230, 20Gii, 815, 
819, 834n, 869 ( discarded by 
Ballalasena ), 820n, 907 ( summ- 
ary of GitB in 28 vcrsci), 
1248, 143811, 144Gn; contains 
many verses identical with 
Yaj. Smrli, 815, 889, 1690; 
has a leise almost identical 
with an introductory vcr.se of 
Hawacarita, 1101 ; has serccal 
monosyllabic unmeaning man 
tins like lirSm, 1 105 , present 
G. contains u summary of Fa^ 
nsarnsmrti 889 ; provides that 
aiigauyusa is part of worship, 
japa, homn, 1120, 

I Gathfisaptafill GD5, G81 (men 
I lions Tuesday ). 
i Gnudnpfula, a of com. on S'In 
khynkarika 1351-55, !3S2n; 
comments on only 69 s enrs of 
Sfuilchyakriril & 135Gn. 

Gautama, a writer on aslroloyy 
592. 

Gnutama-dliarmn sfltra, 17ii, 

103, 159n, 20 n, 513, 6C9n, 711, 

818, 8G2n, 863, 92.5, Oil-!'', 
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1023, 1154, 1156n, 1169, 

1190d, 1233, 1251n, 1253, 
1256, 1257d, 1278, 1293n, 

1416n, 1436, 1469, 1544n-45, 
13S9, 1592-93n, 1596, 1628, 
1637, 1643. 

Gavam-ayana, a sattra, 511n. 

GayadSnr, festival in Bihar, 
Orissa and other places on 
Balipratipada 205. 

Gayatrl ( Eg. III. 62-10 ), eulogy 
of, m Br. Up 1097 ; enlogy of, 
in Visnudharmottara ivhich 
employs it also for black magic 
877n, 1099n ; to be preceded 
by ‘ om ’ and vyahrlts and 
followed by 'liras’, 1099n, 
1442n , syllables of G. to be 
reversed when employing it 
for black magic, 877n, 1099n, 
used for nySsa of its letters on 
parts of body, 1120. 

Gcldner, 498n, 53Sn. 

Gell, 0. "IV, SI , in Hibbert Jour- 
nal, 1953, reviews Dr Schweit- 
zer’s and Dr. Badhakriehnan’s 
works 1647n. 

Genesis ( Bible ) 575, 677, 1606. 

Geography, of ancient India, 
works on, 1528n 

Getty, A a of 'Gods of Northern 
Buddhism’ 1133. 

GLatl, word known long before 
MahabhSsya 6S4. 
Ghatilagunavicara, e^pla^ned 614. 

Ghemndasatiihita, on Hathayoga 
H27n, mentions 25 mudras 
andKhccarimudrnll27; states 

there are St asanas, 1426, 

Ghosh, Dr. Slanmohan, a of 
■contributions to ihe llislory 
cf the Indian Drama’ l]3o'; 
shows that in bas-relicfs of | 


Bayon ( Angkor Thom) certain 
gestures in Cambodian dance 
and drama are similar to those 
in Bharata-natya-fastra 1130. 

Ghosh, N. N. 1614n. 

Ghosh, Bratapcandra, a. of an 
English work on Durgapuja 

, 166, I60n, 173, 184, 186; 
theory of, on origin of Durga- 
puja 186. 

Ghosundi, Inscription, 131, 963- 
64. 

Ghrtasukla, 768n, 802n. 

Ghurye, Dr. G. S., 845, 1152n (on 
VIdyas ), 1616n ( on Culture 
and Society), 

Gifts ( vide under Brahmanas), 
984-36 , of food praised in 
Eg. Alt and Tai. Br., Mann, 
and Purfinas like Agni, Brah- 
ma, 934; of food to cripples, 
the blind, children, old men, 
the poor, highly praised in 
Padmapurona 934-35 , of food 
to hrahmacarins and yatis en- 
joined by Kurma an,d Fadma 
935 , of food in "VaiSvadeva 
and Balikarma on the ground 
by householders to persons that 
had lost caste or had loathsome 
diseases, to candMas, dogs, 
crows and even insects 936; 
of land to deserving brahmanas 
recommended by Mahabharata 
and in inscriptions on eclipses, 
ayana and visuvn days 245-6 ; 
in Inscriptions 246-46; made 
to unworthy persons declared 
as tnmnsa by the GSta 938 ; re- 
sults of g. made on naksalras 
from Krttika to Bharanl 500 , 
rule that gifts to brahmanas 
were to be made by day and 
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not by Highly the exceptions [ 
being the same as in the ease | 
- of bath etc. 218 ; special gifts 
required to be made on 
Makarasanfcranti, sneh as se- 
same, garments 219; sutras 
and early smrtis before the 
spread of Buddhism, empha- 
sized that religious gifts "were 
to be made only to learned 
and Tyell-conduoled brahmanas 
937 ; universal kindness and 
chanty in giving food to poor, 
disabled men and to students 
has prevailed to the present 
day in India, though recent 
high prices and rationing have 
undermined this spirit 933-36, 
why Pur&nas make incessant 
appeals for gifts to brahmanas 
938. 

Oita, vide BhagavadgSta, 

Gltagovinda, of Jayadeva, court 
poet of Laksmanasena, regards 
Buddha as avatilra 824, 996. 

Glanville S. K K., on ' the legacy 
of Egypt’, 490n, 666n, 581n, 
700n. 

Gn^ XU Eg. means * wife ’ and is 
an Indo European word, 1044. 

Goals of human life are four, 
1510 ( vide Furusartha ). 

Gohhila, Earmapradlpa of, 76Sn 

Gobhilagrhyasutra, 27, 67, 69, 

78, 480, 494n, 535. 

Gobhilasmrti, 53n, 218, 640n, 
758n, 1266n. 

ffooaro, meaning of, 589-90. 

God { vide under creation, Ein- 
stein, Egveda, Vok, cosmology ; 
arguments for the existence of 
G. ( vide under cosmology ) , 
BhagavadgitS { Xlll. 13-17 ) 


[Vol. y 

contains one of the best des- 
criptions of God as transcen- 
dant and immanent 1462 - 
divergence about the namc=’ 
nature and attributes of 1486- 
87 ; evidence for existence of 
G. lies in mner personal expo- 
ncQcC'j Kco* to "W* Janjc^ 
1483n; idea of the grace of 
G. occurs in Katha and §veia- 
svatara Up 961; idea of 
God's omniscience, omnipre- 
sence must be abandoned, aco, 
to H G "Wells 1483-84n, is 
one acc to hlababbarala and 
some Puranas and higher 
Indian thought 118 , is imma- 
nent in the Universe, acc, to 
Tai. Up, ChBn Up, Br Bp, 

1 486 , IS a pure mathemati- 
cian, aco to Jeans 1486ii; is 
supposed to take different 
forms for the beneRt of wor- 
shippers, 118, is transccndsnl 
and rules the universe 1486; 
most striking characleristio of 
Hindu religion, from Tcdio 
times is that 6. is one, though 
called by various names 1623 ; 
nature and attributes of G. on 
■which most are agrsed 148T ; 
no place for G. in Safiklija 
system, -ivhile in "yogasutra G. 
has a secondary one 1402-3; 
Ontological srgument for pro- 
ving existence of G. 1483n; 
some sages at least in Kg:ieda 
times had nrriicd at the con- 
clusion that there was onlj one 
Principle or Spirit, thoagli call- 
ed by various names, 1492 ; 
spirit of bargaining with God 
in some V edio texts illustrated 
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1217n, supreme G. is called 
Vasudeva in Gita, 961 , three 
main arguments for existence 
o£ G. 1484n , t-wo difficult 
questions about belief in G 
set out 1487 j vievrs ( four ) on 
the relation of God and -vrorld, 
acc. to "Viscount Samuel 1487n 
God and creation of the uni- 
verse ( vide under Creation ) , 
Prakaranapailcika denies a 
creator of the whole universe, 
1207 , ^lokavartika of Knma- 
rila says that it is difficuH to 
prove that God created the 
•world or dharma and adharma 
and the means of attaining 
these, words and senses and 
yet pei forms obeisance to 6iva 
at the beginning of it 1207 
God, Gods (vide under 'Images’, 
‘isvara’), , Adityas, Agni, 
Indra, Mitra, Varupa, are 
called kings ( rajan ) and uni- 
versal sovereign in the "Veda 
8 ; all g and goddesses supp- 
osed to go to sleep on difie- 
rent lithis, 110-11 , asked by 
worshippers to partake- of 
apfipa, honey, milk, purolfisa 
etc in the "Veda 35, poor men 
reach G. by vratos, 44-46 ; 
POrvamimaihsasutra, Sahara, 
Kumarila discard the idea that 
"Veda is the word of God or 
that rewards of religious acts 
ate due to the favour of God, 
1209, "Vedic G. have the 
epithet '"Vrsa’ (hull, powerful) 
or ‘ A rsabhn ' applied to them, 
to their chariot', weapons etc, 
19; Hives of gods Indn, 
Varuna, Agni and Maruts 


mentioned in Rg. are Indranl, 
"Varunani, Agnayl and Bodasi, 
hut they play a very subordi- 
nate part in Rg , 1044 ; wor- 
ship of gods and of Visnu is of 
three kinds, "Vaidikl, TantnkT 
and Mi^ra ( mixed ), acc to 
Bhagavata and Agni Pnranas 
1093 , ■woreship of God may 
he performed in an image, in 
water, fire, one’s own heart, m 
snn’s orb or on an altar 1649. 

GodSnci, same as Keffinta, S36n. 

Code, Prof P. K 193. 

Godhftli or Oorajas, muhurta, 
defined, 613-14. 

Goethe ( 1749-1832 A. D. ) ; be- 
gins his memoirs with the posi- 
tions of planets at his birth 
551 

Goetz H , a. of ‘ Pive thousand 
Years of Indian Art ’ ( Bom. ), 
1656. 

Gokama, 9 On. 

Golden age in dim past, belief in, 

6S6. 

GomattvidyS, 204n. 

Gomukhaprasavalanti, 771n-72n. 

Gopatha-brahmana, 816n. 

Gupinatha Ka'viraga, M. M. ]062n 
( on oakras ), 1063 ( in J. G. J. 
R. I ), 1187 ( paper on Govt 
Mss in Govt Sanskrit Iiibrary 
at Benatas ), 1355. 

Gopinath Rao, T. A., a. of • Ele- 
ments of Blindu Iconography ’ 
1655 

Gorakhnath, pupil of hlatsyendra- 
natha, 1420n , works on, 1 429n. 

Goraksav'ataku (on Yoga) 13S9n, 
1419, 14260—27, 1432 j verses 
of, arc found in some Yoga 
Epauisads 1389n ; ed. by Slwi 
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Kuvalayananda, li29, 1438n, 
1441, 1451 ( on final stage o{ 
Samsdbi ), 1458n. 

Gorer 6, a. of ‘Bali and Angkor’, 
1657. 

Ooaava, Vedio sacrifice, 219. 

Qoswami, Prot S. S , a. of * Hatha^ 
yoga ’ 1394 { -with 108 photo- 
graphs of Asanas), 1426. 

Gongh, a of ‘Philosophy af the 
Upanisads’ 1531; holds the 
view that Hindus borrowed 
doctrine of punarjanma from 
the indigenes 1531. 

Govadha ( ofiering of the fiesh of 
a ball ) , Ealpatara remarks 
that this is not permitted in 
Kah age, though allowed in 
former ages and Mit. says it 
should not be practised as it 
has become hateful to people 
1370n. 

Govardhana, a city founded by 
Kama on the northern part of 
Sahya, aoo. to Brahmanda, 895. 

GovardhanapfijS on Bahprati- 
pada, 204-205 ; also called 
ATnnakiita, 205, 

Govindacandra, king of Eanoj, 
granted a village after a bath 
in the Ganges on Aksayya 
trtlya 89. 

Govinda Has, 1395, 

Govindananda, commentator of 
Prayascittaviveka of ^ulapani, 
explains Holkkanyaya 1182. 

Gowen, H. H, a of ‘History of 
Indian Literature’ • high 
enlogy of Sanskrit Literature 
by, 1651. 

Grahagamta 665. 

GrahalSghava of Gonesa, compos- 
ed in 1520 A. D., 642. 


Grahona, vide under ‘ eclipse ’. 

GrahayajSa ( vide Navagraba- 
fanti ). 760, 753. 

Grahayvddha, explained, 587n, 
689, 637 ; Parasara and Garga 
refer to it, 637. 

Grammar (Vyakarana), dealt 
with in P. M. S. ( I. 3. 24-29 ), 
1275, Kumanla in pnma 
facie case agaist G. criticises 
Panini, Vaitikakara and Sfaho- 
bhSsya, 1275; eight, m. in 
Bhavisya-purana 897 ; pur- 
poses of the study of, aoc. to 
Patafijali, among which Uba, 
a technical JJimanisa term, is 
one 1158. 

Grants . on Jupiter’s entrance 
into Vtsabha-rSsi 212n; on 
Snn’s entrance into BsSis, 212- 
213n. 

Grassmann 498n. 

Greek and Latm equivalents of 
Sanskrit words for 'rSfis , 
planets etc 585, 

Greeks, ( see under Herodotus, 
astronomical knowledge, lonia^ 
all Greeks gradually came to be 
called lonians 516; G. astro- 
nomers got from Bahylomans 
the names of the constellations 
on the ecliptic 522n, 549; 
ambassadors of Greece such as 
Megastbenes to Candragnpta 
and Deimachus to Bindnsara- 
( Candragupta’s son ) 599 , 
borrowed sexagesimal system 
of sun dials and taebe parts 
of day from Babylonians 482n ; 
Berossns ( about 280-261 B.Oi) 
first introduced astrology 
among Greeks 649 ; debt of, to 
Babylonians much greater than 
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had been imagined, 182 , debt 
owed by Greeks to Egypt 482 , 
developed geometry becanse 
they could not employ ordinary 
arithmetical methods owing to 
dependence on the abacus, 
482 , even eminent G were 
surrounded by superstitions 
513 j Homer’s poems and the 
works ot Hesiod are oldest 
surviving writings o£ the 
Greeks 513 ; inferior to Baby- 
lomans in several respects, 
432 ; inspiration for horoscopic 
astrology was received by G, 
from Bab)’lon 594 , mind of, 
was liitle in advance of the 
predecessors of the Vedic 
priests in science 512-13 ; no 
trace of astrology in writings 
of earlv Greeks 549 , no ex- 
tant literature of G is earlier 
than 900 B, C 513, scholars 
are far from insight into astro- 
nomy of Greeks before Pto- 
lemy olSn; settled in India 
after Alexander’s invasion, 
learnt Sanskrit, some wrote 
works in Sanskrit and became 
worshippers of Visnu, 51b, 5S5 ; 
tried to peep into future before 
the advent of astrology by 
oracles, dreams and inspection 
of entrails and liver of sacri- 
ficed animals 549 ; vaunted 
superiority of, in Arts, Philo- 
sophy and Jlathcmatics has 
now been reduced owing to 
discoveries in Mesopotamia and 
other countries, 482, 700 and 
n , were completely captivated 
by astrology derived from 
Mesopotamia 549. 

10 


Greek words { on astrology ), lis 
of, supposed to be used in 
Sanskrit works like the Brhat- 
SBiuhita and Brhajjataka hy 
Weber and others are 37 but 
some like Knlira, Trikona are 
not so held by Kern ( vide 
under Jiuo ) 584 ; some 22 
Greek words have indigenous 
Sanskrit synonyms 684 , were 
used by Tarahamihira and 
others because they were em- 
ployed in ancient Sanskrit 
works on astrology written by 
Greeks in India 585, 

Gregorian calendar, changes 

made by, 643 ; is unbalanced 
and inconvenient even now 
71Sn; not followed in Eng- 
land till 1750 A. D , 643. 

Gregory 3 C paper of, in ‘Nature’, 
Vol. 153 on Ancient Astrology, 
549n, 552, 63ln. 

Grhastharatnakara of Oandefvara 
876n 

GrbyapanSista 75n-76n. 

Grhya and Dbarma siitras took 
their knowledge of astronomy 
from astronomical works 480. 

Grhyasutras 223, 1323n; many 
G. have passages on Mantis 
similar to those m Kausikasutra 
738n 

Grierson G. A. 633n. 

Gronsset, Kene, a of ‘The snm 
of History ’ tr by A and H. 
Temple Patterson 1003, 1499n, 
1303-4, 1634 (his appreciation 
of Indian Art and paintings ) j 
a of ‘ In the footsteps of 
Buddha ’ 1009, 1039-40 , a of 
‘ Civilization of the East ’, Vol. 
II on ‘India, Further India 
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and MaUya ’ 1618n, 1654-56. 

Growse, 141. 

Qnenoa Rene a of ‘ Cr.sis of 
modern world ’ 1668 ( defects 
of democracy ) 

Grnnwedel, Prof, a. of ‘Buddhist 
Art in India' llSln. 

Guenther. Dr. H. V 1160, a of 
‘ Yuganaddha ’ ( the Tantnfe 
view of life ) j 1066n ( ex- 
plains away what is meant by 
intercourse with oandala women 
etc. ) ; relies on Buddhist 
Tantras only and tries to prove 
that Buddhist Tantrikas en- 
deavour to restore life in its 
entirety which is neither an 
indulgence in passions nor a 
rejection of nor escape from 
them 1067 ; views of, briefly 
stated and criticized 1067-68 

Guests practice of offering a cow 
or bull to some worthy guests 
prevailed m ancient times, but 
forbidden later, 127 On. 

Gnggaln ( incense ), burnt in 
Candifca temple 39: favourite 
dhQpa of Devi 164n. 

Quhya, meaning of, in Tantras, 
1062 and n. 

Guhjasamagatantra ( probably of 
6th century A. D. ) ’ ( vide 

under Asanga, siddhis ); 1040 
(contains late elements ), 1050, 
1053, 1035-66, 1133, 1141 etc., 
makes provision for endowing 
Sadhaka with miraculous 
powers such as killing enemy 
with magical rites, causing 
rainfall in a drought 1070; 
menUous the six magical cruel 
rites 1070; puts forward a 
quick and short method for 


realizing Buddhahood and for 
attainment of Siddhis through 
Yoga 1068-70 ; Siddhis are 
samanya ( ordinary, such as be- 
coming invisible ) and Uttama 
{ best viz. attaimng Buddha- 
hood ) 1068 ; sets forth six 
angas of Yoga (omitting the 
first three of Patafijali and 
adding Anusmrti', 1068; tea- 
ching of Q. IS that if psychical 
powers and siddhis are to he 
developed females must be as- 
sociated with those who under- 
take Yoga practices 1069. 

Gwna ( means subordinate matter 
or detail ) 1207. 

Gwtfakarma ( or GwifabkUta ), ex- 
plained ( such as pounding nee 
grains or wiping ladle) and 
contrasted with pradhana 1237, 
1306 

Gunas, in Saokbya are three. 
s.attva, rajas, tamas end their 
characteristics and are both 
substances and qualities 1367, 
1372n, inGltal357n; why 
so called 1357n. 

Ou'oo'o^da, a kind of artbavada, 
defined and illustrated 1240- 


41. 

fupta, dynasty, referred to m a 
general way in only four Maha- 
puranas in rather corrupt passa- 
ges without specifying names of 
kings 843 ; rule of G. dynasty 
began about 320 A. D. 843 

lupta Insonptions, edited by 
Fleet, 110 (Gangadhar stone 
Ins of Krta year 480 i c 423- 
24 A. D.), 263, 65In, fi.Wn, 
661, 667n, 669-70, 680, OSi. 
843, 856n, 064, 997, 1013, 
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1038, 1046 (mentions Matts 
and awakening of ‘Vismi m 
Kartika); era of, 656, 

Gupte, B, A., work of, on 'Hindu 
holidays and ceremonials’ 60, 
200a ; on Savitrivrata origins, 
in I, A. vol 35, 94 ; on Diwab, 
207 , on Sivaratn origin 235 , 
on Hohka, rritioired 241 
Guru, vide under Prabliakara. 
Guru, vide under ' disciple ’ , 
Buddhist tantras like diiaua- 
siddhi contain grand eulogies 
of g , identify him with Buddha 
and call him omniscient 1071 , 
IS higher than all men and is 
to be served with devotion by 
disciples for attaining siddhis 
1055 , Jnanasiddhi and Kula- 
niava warn against false gurus 
1071 , necessity of a g for the 
acquisition of esoteric philo- 
sophy stressed by Hpanisad 
passages 1072 ; position o*, in 
Tantra, is not very different 
from that in Vedic literature 
or Purunas 1033n , pupil after 
undergoing diksa in Tantra 
worship and receiving the man- 
tra has to follow orders of g. 
1054-55 , qualifications of 
Tantrifc g. acc. to ^aradatilaka, 
1071 ; respect for g, some- 
times re.iched extreme and 
disgusting lengths among tan- 
trih writers as stated by Tara 
bh iktisudhrirnava, 1072ii ; 
sales a man if &va is angry, 
but none can save the pupil if 
g is angered 1101; theory of 
eflicacy cf maniras led to im- 
portnucc of guru about whom 
extravagant claims were made, 


1454 

Gurney, O R , a. of a work on 
• Hittites ’ 6S3 

Gurvdeittya, astrological position, 
condemned for all rites 612. 

Gnyot Felix, a of ‘Yoga, the 
science of health ’, 1393. 

Haarh, Erik, a of paper on ‘ Con- 
trihntions to the study of Man- 
dala and Mudra ’ 1133. 

Hall, Fitz-Edward, editor of Sah- 
khyapvavacana-bhasya, 1354, 
1371n, 1372 (on legends about 
Kapila ) , editor of Snbandhn’s 
V asavadatta ’ 1043 

Haiiisanyasa, described by Ra- 
ghavabhatta 1120n 

Hamsavilasa 1077n. 

Haradatta, com., of, on Ap Dh S. 
1230, 1246a (explains Kalafija), 
1261 ( illustrates Vyavasthita- 
vikalpa }, 1256^ com, of Ap. 
Giliya E,35n, 611 , com on 
Gautama 66Sn 1230. 

Haraprasad Sasln, a. of Cal ( in 
several volumes ) of Mss, in 
Bengal Asiatic Society, 437; 
a. of Oat. of Nepal Palm-leaf 
Mss 909-10, 1033n, 1338n, 
1049n ; a of paper on causes 
of the disappearance of 
Buddhism 1003. 

Hard work, the incentive of 
private gam, is motive for 1682, 

Hardy, Prof a of ‘ Ramanujan ’ 
1573 

Hare W. L , article of, on ‘Gene- 
ration and Regeneration ’ in 
‘Open Court* ( 1926) included 
by Gandhiji as Appendix in 
his work 1423. 

Haribh ilrtivilusu of Gopalahhatt-i 
113, 130. 
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HanScandra, story of, m Ait. Br,, 
SabhaparTa, Brabmaparana 

916. 

Hilrlta, Bharmasutra of, q. by 
AparSrka on 'ysj. 1. 154-, 1432n. 
1432. 

Harita, Smrti of, 33, 42 ( in 
prose), 116ii (prose), 151, 
257, 864-65n. 

HaritalikSvrata, 144-46 ; brief 
procedure of, 144 ; for women 
alone, 144 ; not found in 
Hemadri on vrata or in Krtya- 
kalpa-taru ,144 ; not preva- 
lent in Bengal or Gujarat 145 ; 
observed on 3rd of Bhadrapada 
bright half 144 j Bajamartanda 
has four verses on it, 144 ; 
sankalpa in 144n j to be per- 
formed on 3rd mixed with 4th 
tilhi ( and not with 2rid ) pro- 
vided 3rd exists at least for 
two ghaUk&s from sunrise 145 , 
various mantras repeated in 
145 n 5 very much in vogue 
among Maharaslra women 144; 
why it is so-called is difficult 
to explain 145. 

Harivam^a 129, 133, 135n, I47ii, 
693, 695, 993n ( on avataras ), 
1028 { on Pusyamitra ), 1623. 

Harga, king of Kashmir, horoscope 
of 630. 

Harsaoarita of B6na, 635, 705, 

' 821-32, 997n, 1047, 1132 (on 
Mandala'in colours), 1334. 

Harsavardhana, emperor, 1047, 

, distributed his wealth at 
Prayaga once in five years 

, 262 ; birth of 705 ; horoscope 
of, examined 629 ; era ^ of 
( started in 606 A. D. ) 656 ; 
prohibited use of animal food, 


jyharmasastm f Ybl, f 

says Yuan Chwang; 1017. 

Harsbe, Dr. B. G., paper of, on 
mss. on dreams 782n, 

Hastings, editor of E B. B. 676n. 

Hastyayurveda, 803-04. 

Sathavadika, explained, 167 On. 

Hathigumpha, inscription of 
Bheiravela 1614. 

Hauer X>r, on Mums, 1386n, 
1387 ( on Tratyas ), 1393 ( two 
works of, on Yoga), 1397. 

Havisya ( sacrificial substances 
that may be eaten in vratas) 
462, lllOn. 

Hathayoga ( vide under Kheoari- 
mudra’ and ‘ Vajrollinndra'); 
deals with processes called 
Dhauti, hast!, nanb, neti, tra- 
taka, kapalabhati, on which 
Patafijab is silent, 1 428 and n; 
photographs of the processes 
called Dhauti 1436n, tech- 
nique of H, claims three results 
1428, to be kept secret and 
not to be exposed to all 1460. 
works ( modern ) on H. 1426n. 

HathayogapradlpikS of Svatma- 
rama, 1127 (on Madras and 
Vajroli ), 1426-27, 1432 { pro- 
per food for Yogm ), 1443, 
1450, 1451n, 1460, 1649 (on 
secrecy ) ; com. Jyotsnfi by 
Brahmananda 1427 , English 
translation of, 1427n; mam 
aim of Ssana and prfinSyama is 
to awaken the kuadalini, while 
Patanjala Yoga does dot dilate 
upon this 1429; names atant 
35 Mahasiddhas from Admatha 

( ^iva ), Matsyendranatha, Go 
rafcsanatha and others lllSn, 
1429n , proper name is Hatha- 
pradlpika 1427; ten mndras 
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named by 142Sn, 1429 j "yamas 
of, are ten, of •which taking a 
light meal is the principal 
U29 

Hazra, Prof. R. C 1149 , a of 
‘Studies in Pnranio Records 
on Hindu rites and customs 
S16n, 934, 844, SS6 ( paper on 
Hpapnranas) and of ‘studies 
in tjpapnrfinas ’ Vol I ) 867, 
870} admits that among the 
XTpapuranas are -works of late 
date and yet asserts that the 
age of Upnpuranas began from 
the Gupta period, 836 , bes- 
towed much labour and thought 
on Puranas in general and in- 
dividnal Puranas 864 } dates 
of the formation of TJ. given 
by Prof. H entirety wrong for 
reasons pointed out 836-37 ; 
dates assigned by Prof H to 
Samba, Harasiiliba, Visnu- 
dharma and Visnndharmoltara 
not acceptable 871-73; has 
developed a tendency to assign 
more ancient dates to Puranas 
and TJpapuranas than the evi- 
dence warrants 864 ; does not 
explain what he means by non- 
tiintrik character 876n , paper 
on ‘ Asvamedha as common 
source of origin of Pnrana and 
Slahabhiirata ' criticized 865- 
67 , papers published in seve- 
ral 3oarnal9 on Puranas and 
Upaputanas, Sit; puts a 
wrong interpretation on 6an- 
k-irficiJrya's bhasya on Chan. 
TJp III. 4. 1-2 about Panplava- 
riitris 866 ; remark of Prof. IT, 
that Upapurams were known 
lo Yfg , criHcircd S35n ; sees 


reference to Puranas when in 
fact none evists and where 
Parana ( in Harlta quoted by 
Mitaksnra ) means ^raddha of 
a particular kind 864-65 ; sees 
too much meamng in simple 
words and phrases and does 
not observe caution in his con- 
clusions 815 ; theory of, that 
if a work is free from Tantnk 
elements it should be regarded 
as belonging to 3rd or 4th oen. 
A. D. IS a slippery one and 
wrong 87 4 , view of, that the 
■Visnudbarmoltara does not 
refer to the works of Varaha- 
mihira shown to be wrong 778. 

Heard, Gerald, a. of ‘ Is God 
evident ’ 1547 ( on V edanta ) . 

Heart, 1073 (note 1717 ) spoken 
of as lotus in the TTpamsads, 
1446n. 

Heath, T. L , a of ‘ Greek Astro- 
nomy ’ and of ‘ Aristarchus of 
Samos’ 482, 513-14, 520n, 
566n, 676, 6S9 d. 

Heaven (svorpa), 1212-1215 
( vide under Gods ) and earth, 
six hymns addressed to as 
divinities in Rg , 1492-93 ; 

and earth are called father and 
mother in Bg. 154Sn , distance 
between h. and earth as put in 
the Alt Br., 1493; ideas about 
h held by Jaimini, Sahara and 
Kumarila differ from those in 
the Teda and Puranas 1212; 
in Rg h was deemed to be a 
place where souls of valiant 
men and great donors and w ise 
men went 1213 ; in Atharva- 
veda heaven was deemed to 
possess damsels, edible plants 
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and flowers, streams o£ gliec, 
honey and wine, milk, curds, 
lotus ponds, 1213 ; is defined 
as ‘ mental happiness ’ ( prili ) 
by l^abara, 1214, 1312n ; joys 
of h. were 100 times greater 
than tliose on earth 1213 ; old 
verse defines svarga as ' a slate 
of happiness unmixed with 
pain’ 1214; poets like Kali- 
dasa describe how the soul of 
one killed in battle arrives 
instantly in H. 1213 ; Purfinas 
like Brahma, Milrkandeya, 
Padma, graphically describe H. 
as having all pleasures and no 
sorrow 1213, rcivards of acts 
must be held to differ in their 
duration 1214, Sahara and 
Kurarinla slate that popular 
ideas about h are invalid, that 
Mahublifirata and Purnnas being 
the works of human authors 
need not be considered and 
Vedic desorijitions are merely 
artAawidas 1214 , Sahara sta- 
tes that the words of Veda 
provide that rewaid of rites 
will follow, either in this life 
or in later existences, 1215; 
TJpanisads like Chan. ( VIII. 
5. 3 ) and Kan§Ttaki dilate 
upon the joys of heaven such 
as hundreds of Apsarases with 
garlands 1213 ; Visnupurana 
says h. is what produces mental 
happiness, Naraka is the oppo- 
site, that merit and sin are 
named Svarga and Naraka 
1214 ; was declared to be re 
ward for all sacrifices for which 
no express reward is provided 
by Veda 1214. 


Hehodorn, a Bhagavata and 
Greek ambassador from king 
Antalikita to an Indian king 
131. 

Hemaeandra, Jama acaryo, con- 
demns prfinaySmas 1441. 

Ilcmadri, 1623 , on Vrata 31n, 
37-40, 42n, 44-47, 49n, 61n, 
64, Don, 6 In, 82, 84-86, 88-90, 
92, 94n, lOOn, 101, 105n-107, 
114-7, 119, 124, 127-8, 132n, 
142n, 147n, 148-9, 160n, 151, 
163n-4n, lS6n-7n, 160n, 165n, 
168, 170-1, 178, 183n-5, 188- 
9, 191, 196 6n, 199, 207, 221, 
239n, 672n, 597n, 74in-46, 
769, 788n, 792-3, 795o, 801, 
803-4, 810n, 834n, 835, S6O11, 
868d, 923n, 926n, 930n, 954d, 
1096n, 1106n, 1130 (speaks 
of some mudrSs ), 1289, 1307 ; 
onKala 69n, 73n, 75D,78n-9n, 
89, 95-97, 99n, 100, 102, 104n, 
106, llOn, 111, 113, 115-2011, 
125, 135n, 133, 137n-8D, 147n. 
301n-3n, 211-16, 216, 218, 
219-20n, 222-23, 227, 229-30 
234n. 238, 241, 243n-50n, 

473n, 477, 480d, 608, 609n. 
633, 657, 663n-5n, 671n, 672- 
74 , on sraddha 640d, 693, 
706, 920, 931n, 978n, on Dana 
830. 

Hensler, Brio de, a. of a French 
work on ‘Transmigration’ 

1605 

Hepatoscopy, meaning and illus- 
trations of, 521n; not deve- 
loped m India 522n, theory 
underlying it 522n. 

Heraclitus, view of, that a new 
SUB was born and died every 
day, 511, 690. 
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Heretical sects in Puranas, 978 ; 
one should not even talk ■with 
Pancaifitras and Palnpatas and 
should not feed at Sraddhas 
Bauddha mendicants, Hirgran- 
thas etc 978. 

Heretics • in 1401 English Parlia- 
ment passed the Statute for 
the burning of H,, -which was 
not repealed till the Stuarts 
came back 476 

Heritage of India, paper on 
‘ Tantras as a way of realiza- 
tion ’ in Vol. IV, 1085. 
Herodotus, 482 ( Greeks borrowed 
from Babylonians two kinds 
of sun dials and division of day 
into 12 parts ) , refers to pecu- 
liar practice of Egyptians to 
regard each month and day as 
sacred to some god 549 , 
states some Greeks had made 
the doctrine of punarjanma 
their own and that Egyptians 
were the first to teach it 1530 , 
states that India constituted 
the 20th province of Persian 
empire and paid tribute 1613. 
Heaiod, furnishes the earliest 
^ evidence for lucky and unlucky 
days in Greece 523, 
Hevairatantra, edited and trans- 
lated by Dr D. L. Sncllgrove, 
1147. 

Hickey J. C , a of * Introducing 
the ljuirerse’ 499, 56Sn-66 
llimai at mountain ( Himfilaya ) 
alone in by Pamni among 
seven principal mountains 
though he know others also, 
lfi2on; Atharvaveda kno-ns 
it and remarks that all rners j 
stir* from llimavat and join { 


Sindhu (ocean), 1526n-37 ; 
sno'w-capped mountains known 
to Rgveda 1327. 

Hindi, making Hindi the only 
ofHcial language of India, cri- 
ticized 1666-67. 

Hindu astronomy, discussion of 
the theory of Greek influence 
on, 514-21 

Hindu culture and civilization, 
fundamental characteristics of 
1623-1657. 

Hindu, word, used hy Darins and 
Xerxes in inscriptions 1613; 
few elements that hound 
Hindus together and causes 
that militated against their 
unity set out 1631-22. 

Hinduism ( vide under ' Buddhi 
sm ’ and ‘ Buddha ’ ) , had to 
meet challenge of Moslem in- 
vasions and- domination from 
11th century A. D onwards , 
higher thought in H. held that 
there was only one God 1 IS ; 
in stemming the tide of 
Buddhism, the brahmnnas and 
other leaders of H. had to 
make compromises of a far- 
reaching character, such as 
giving np of Vedio animal 
sacrifices, Pauranika Mantras 
and procedure came to be used 
along with Vedic Mantras in 
6raddha, in Devapuja and in 
establishing images, 1024-25; 
modern fashion to make com- 
parison between present prac- 
tices and shortcomings of H 
and the original doctrine of 
Bnddba. and to disparage the 
former, hut a comparison to be 
fair should he made between 
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the later phases of Buddhism 
and later phases and practices 
ol H. 1039. 

Hinduism, the pursuit of purely ! 
secular or -srordly happiness is j 
Incompatible -with the precepts | 
and ideals of Hinduism 1475. 

Hindu la\f ( vide under Dowry, 
■\Vomen ) : Hindu Adoption 
and Maintenance Act ( No. 78 
of 1956 } has made radical and 
far-reaching changes and over- 
rules all texts, rules, customs 
and usages, except in so far as 
they may have been expressly 
saved by the Act, 1336, 1670- 
71 ; of all the revolutionary 
changes occurring in India the 
most per vading influence will be 
that of the several laws affecting 

Hindus made from 1954 to 
1956, 1674 ; osi adoption seve- 
rely orilacized as a misnomer 
and travesty of ancient Hindu 
Law 1337-8; Hindu Law of 
inheritance declared the impo- ; 
tent, the outcast and his son, 
and several others as unfit for a 
share ( on partition ), and only 
entitled to maintenance, but 
the Hindu Succession Act 
{ 32 of 1956 ) has swept away 
all these disgualifications 1319; 
under old H. L, girls were to 
be married before puberty and 
Mann IX 90 provides that if 
relations don’t get her married 
she should wait for three years 
and then may herself choose 
her partner 1338. 

Hindu Marriage Act 35 of 19o5, 
1671 (makes sweeping changes 
of which most Hindus arc 


ignorant ) 

Hindu Marriage Act makes vast 
changes 1706 

Hindu Marriage, recent Act 
against dowry, criticized as use- 
less 1676. 


Hindu society, one of the out- 
standing characteristics of, is 
the joint family system of 
Mitaksara type prevalent in 
whole of India( except Bengal) ; 
drastic changes made by Hindu 
Succession Act of 1956 with- 


out abrogating it 1673-74 
Hindu Society and Religion, 
Reform and reorganization of, 
discussed, 1699-1710. 

Hindu Succession Act 30 of 
1956, criticized 1673-74. 
Hipparchus ( about 140 B. C ) : 
Ptolemy based his work on the 
work of, 514n, 682, 
Hiranyagarhba, praised as creator 
and identified with Prajnpati 
and ^antiparva says that he is 
announced in Togasutras as 


author 1371, 1391, 1489—90, 
Siranyakehgrbya, 623. 
Eiriyanna, Prof. M , a. of ‘ Out- 
lines of Indian Philosophy' pp 
298-325 ( on P. M. S ), 1200 

Eistory of Dharmalastra Yol. 

I on pp 20, 815-16, 834n. 854, 
889, 894, 1152n, 1199; Tol. 

II on pp 18, 25, 27-8, 31n- 

33n, 34, 37, 43, 87n, 101», 1-^. 
125,148, 185, 191, 206. -I , 
218n-9n, 267, 276. 293, 312. 
393, 419, 431, 511n, 536-3in, 
554n, 614, 632. 674 n-jn. 

734, 737n, 748, 759n. -73n, 
778-9n. 790, 802n, 8;.3n. 

935, 945, 969n 973n, 991—, 
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lOOSn, 1037, 1029n, 1031, 
1079-80ti, 109611-97, 1099ii, 
llUn, 1116, 1123, 1125, 

1205n, 121711-18, 1233n, 

1244ii, 1269, ( for Madhu- 

parka), 1269n (for Sautra- 
manl ), 1272 ( Upanayaoa tor 
women), 1279 (marrying a 
maternal uncle’s daughter and 
gift or sale of horses ), 1288, 
1293, 129in, 1304n, 1306 

( distinction between yaga, 
4o>na, and c/dna ), 13 1 3n, 1317, ' 
1319, 1331, 1323n, 1325n-26, i 
132Sn-29n, 1331ii, 1413d, 

1422, 1458, U71-2, 1511, 

l=i27, lo36n, 1545, 1570, 1577, 
1592, 1598, 1614, 1624, 

1626-28, 1632, 1634n-36n, 

1633n-lC40, 1643, Hj47n, 

1688 , Vol III — < on 
pp ) 184, 237n, 335, 448, 

486, 532, 543n, 545, 620n, 
640, 648n, 686-7, 691n. 693, 
701, 783n, 813n, 849, 856n, 
069n, 1080, 1152n. 1184, 1190n, 
llODn, 1239u, 1257d, 1259n 
( on Manu II. 7 ) 1258, 1260, 
audn, 1262, 1263n, 1364d, 
1206n, 1269, 1273n, 1278-9, 
1280 ( discussion on vabd 
customs and usages), 1281 
(Kumanln’s explanations of 
fransgressions by great men of 
antiquity), 129 in, l29C, 1301n, 
1309, 1319-20, 1336 ( adop- 
tion by Rindn widow), 1430 1, 
UG9n-70, 1472, 1474, lo43n, 
1626-27, 1663,1701 , Vol IV- 
3, 20, 26, 40n-41, 32-3, 64-5n, 
S9n, 91 n, 97-8, 103, 105, 20 In, 
205n, 24Gn, 267, 272, 292, 371, 
37.3, .i.ec. 116, 430-.31, 162. 

11 


640, 671, 673n-4n, 675, 681, 
706, 731n, 756n, 7S6n, 796n, 
825, S65n, 894-5, 915-16n, 
920, 932-3, 988 ( meaning of 
rta), inOn, 1213, 1231, 1273n, 
1317, 1320, 1334, 1365n, 1416, 
1422, 1458, 1528, 1631-2 

1576n, 1589, 1593, 1598, 1643, 
1645, 1663 ( n), 1706 (Hmdu- 
karanavidhi ) . 

History of Sanskrit Poetics by P. 
V. Kane, 769n, 780, 997n, 1653n. 

Ilittites, 599ii comparative gra- 
mmar of H language , Sayce 
draws attention to the fact 
that H. numerals are Sanskrit 
699n , technical Sanskrit 
words in horse-breeding, royal 
names and Vedic gods about 
1400 B 0. among H. 683. 

Hobhouse, L T. a of ‘ Morals in 
evolution’, 1594,-1606, 1630n. 

Hoens, D J work of, on Mantis, 
IS extensive but deals with 
Mantis in Sadibitas, Brahmanas 
and Srantasutras only 735. 

Hoernle, Dr. 499, 840n ( on 
date of Amarakosa ). 

Hogbes, on ‘ Mathematics in 
Antiquity ’ 482n 

Hogg, A G , a. of ‘ K arma and 
Redemption’ 1570n, 1601. 

Holrikadbikarana-,Tai. I. 3 15-23 
are so called bec.anse the first 
example in Sahara’s bhnsya is 
Holaka 237 n, 1281 , frequen- 
tly m. by writers on Dharma- 
4astra 1281-82. 

Holika 237-241 (vide under 
Sabar.i ), also called ‘ Hutn«ani’ 
and •Pliiilgnniku’ 238; ancient 
fcstii'il on Phalguiia Pull 
Moon of nnmixed gaiety and 
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frolic throughiout India, thongh ] 
all parts dp not observe it in 
the same way 237 ; derivation 
of the word from the word 
‘ Homa ’ 239n ; element of 
bonfire is present everywhere 
except m Bengal, where swing- 
ing of Srsna image is done 
237 ; Dolayatra in Bengal in 
place of bonfire 239-240, 
history of holaha from ancient 
times 238 ; legend as to why 
boys become boisterous and 
kindle Holaka 238-39 , num- 
ber of days for this festival 
varies 237 , oheisanoe to ashes 
with Mantra on the day after 
Phalguna full moon 239 j ob- 
scene sex references in 241 ; 
only religious element is wor- 
ship of Krsna in Bengal and 
in some other provinces a 
priest is engaged to perform 
puja before bonfire 237 , ori- 
gin of, explained from natural 
phenomena 240 ; ribald songs 
and music, sprinkling of colo- 
ured water or powder are 
accretions 240-241 ; sounds 
made by beating mouths with 
the back of the hand 237, 241 ; 
spring festival in origin 240 j 
sprinkling of friends with 
coloured water from bamboo 
or metal syringes or with red 
powder is indulged in now 
even by persons in high places 
237 , worship of Kama, god of 
love 239. 

Homa, 802 and n; cannot be 
performed by women and 
gudras with Tedic mantras but 
could be performed for them 


through a priest 32, 4 o, 52 ; 
distinction between homa, j aga, 
and dana, 33 ; distinguuhed 
from devajiuja 33 ; fire in 
which h is to be made 50; 
in a vrata was in honour of the 
deity of the vrata or was 
vyahrtihoma 33 ; number of 
ahntis to be offered in 50. 

Honey making and queen bee, 
illustrat’on of, m Prasna Hp. 
II 4 and in Yogabhasya, 
1444n 


Hooke B H., a. of ‘ Babylonian 
and Assyrian religion ’ 522n. 

Hopkins 15. W., paper of, on 
' Toga technique in the Great 
Bpic’ 1393, 1577 (against 
Beussen’s theory), 1604 ( on 
modifications of karma doc- 
trine ). 


Hoi a, a branch of Jfitaka 479; 
also means ‘ lagna ’ and also 
half a ‘ ratf’ 546 ; early Sans- 
krit texts do not employ the 
word b. in the sense of 24th 
port of day 57 In; had three 
sub-sections, J ataka ( horosco 
pic astrology ), Tatra of Tfitrika 
( prognostications on a king s 
march for invasion or for starl- 
ing on a journey), Tivaha 
( examining horoscopes of part- 
ies to a marriage ) 479-BO ; 
lords of the two horns of a day 
580-81 , meaning and deri- 
vation of, 545, 6 <ln, 080, 

prognostications from hirtli on 
each of the two horas of a day 
580; three meanings of, »> 
Sanskrit astrology 571. 

Hornce, ode of, to iMaecciins 650. 

Horfisaslra, means astrology base 
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on horoscopes of individuals 
Si4S 

Horizon, Brliajjataka employs 
the word ‘ harija ’ for it 
584n 

Horoscope ( vide astrology, Ah- 
medabad, bhava ) ancient 
and medieval Indian b took 
no account of IJ ranus, H eptnne, 
Pluto and Satellites of Jupiter 
037 , correctly cast from look- 
ing at a man, his eyes and 
hands by Mabadkar Jyotishi 
631, is cast not only for indi- 
viduals but also for companies, 
ships, animals, foundations of ' 
buildings, cities and countries 
55D , oldest h found in Meso- 
potamia and not in Egypt nor 
m Greece, 696-67 , oldest 
Greek h from Egypt range 
from 4 B 0. to 300 A. D 597 , 
possibility that h. might lead 
to a more or less correct state- 
ment about a person’s featui es 
but little about the vicissitudes 
of Ills life, 632 , principle that 
h -was merely like a map or 
plan was often given up by 
Vai ah ■■raihira and others 547- 
48, 634 ; Ptolemy insists that 
h IS not the sole basis for judg- 
ing a person’s future, but 
country of birth, race, customs, 
upbringing haie also to be 
considered 553-4 ; some lioro- 
'copes of aiataras like Rama 
and of other famous ancient 
Vt^^5on!; examined 627-629 , 
hou>c«: iuli , UiGir 
aad sinonjms 577-8 ; tJlpala 
and i, ijauirirlauda also require ' 
as Ptoiemy doe=, the considera- j 


tion of country, caste, family 
and enstoms of a person whose 
h is to be explained 554n, 555 ; 
was linked nith the doctrine of 
Karma and Pnnarjanma by 
Vaiabamihira and other Indian 
astrologers 545, word horo- 
scope coined late in Greece 

! 597 

Horses, honoured in Dnrgotsava 
184, Nlrajana of, m. in Raghn- 
\ ailila and Bihatsaibhila as Santa 
187 , prognostications from 
moiements, prancing, neighing 
of, 804 , sale of, expresslj' for- 
bidden by Manu X 89 and 
impliedly by Tai. S , but gifts of 
H highly praised in Rg. 1257n. 

Hospital, establishment of, with 
physicians proficient in eight 
angas of Ayurveda, m. in 
Handipurana q by Kalpataru 
and Aparacka, 891. 

Hours, European, derived from 
Babylon and Egypt 678, 

House, astrological requirements 
in construction of 623 , aus- 
picious times and naksatras for 
construction of, were provided 
in gihyasutras 622-23 5 cons- 
truction of, called Salakarma 
632, first entrance (giha- 
pravesa ) into n newly built h 
rcqnned the same astrological 
times as for construction of h. 
024 ; many of the astrological 
requirements are observed 
even now in construction of a 
bouse and first entrance in a 
nculy built h 624 , works on 
construction of, 623. 

Householdcr-Mde under 'gifts ’ : 
high tulogy of stage of, in 
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Sharma^tras, epics and by 
poets, 27 ; IS to engage after 
daily batb, in Japa of parts of 
three Vedas, of Atharvaveda, 
of Puranas with Itihasa and 
Upanisads 865 ; to perform 
five yajBas daily 935 

Hrozny . pats date of Mitanni 
records at 1360 B 0 699a. 

Hultzsoh, edited ‘Asoka Inscri- 
ptions ’ 1012n, 1017 

Humphreys, Christinas, a of 
* Karma and Bebirlh’, 1605. 

Hunas, vide under Mihiraknla 
and Toramana, 61n, 856. 

Huxlej Aldous ; a of ‘ Bnds and 
Means ’ gives advice to social 
reformers against making un- 
necessary or startling changes 
1338, 1670} warning by, 

against the plethora of books 
on Yoga, 1651, 

Images ( vide under Portent ) : 
Grant of a village on the esta- 
blishment of Visuu image in 
6th century A. D 635 ; of gods 
were made for sale and for 
worship before Pamzn, 36 , of 
gods described as dancing, 
trembling and weeping as a 
portent 769 ; Puranas say that 
i. are necessary for conoentrar- 
ting the mind 973n; rules 
about auspicious times for esta- 
blishment of i., 624-5 , rules 
about making images of Sun, 
Matrs and others in Br S and 
Puranas 683n, 1046 j 6aati for 
1 . of gods that fall down, weep, 
dance, laugh or sing 737n, 
769n, 770, reasons advanced 
for image worship are acquie- 
sced in by some western scho- 


lars also 1649-50n. 

Incense ( dhupa ) , results of 
burning various kinds of dhupa 
39 , varieties of incense 39. 
Incentives for hard work are 
required even in Russia 1682, 
India, (vide under ‘monuments’): 
Achievements of, after Inde- 
pendence in 1947, 1663-64; 
downfall of, was due to lack of 
certain virtues, such as general 
high character, nationalism, 
freedom, justice, high endea- 
vour and not merely to caste 
system, 1643 , even when 
Buddhism flourished, the people 
of India as a whole were 
always Hindu 1606 ; inter- 
course between Babylon and 
I from 3rd millenmm B C. 
698-600, 683 ; Northwest of, 
was centre of Sanskrit culture 
at least six centuries B. 0. 542; 
people of, were and are ready 
to agree 'that there may be 
alternative approaches to the 
mystery of life and salvation 
of the soul 1012 ; Rhys Davids 
holds that I. never indulged in 
persecution approaching in any 
way to persecution of reform- 
ing Ohristians by orthodox 
Christians etc. 1011; Varaha- 
mibira divided India into nine 
parts, each of which held to be 
governed by three nafcsatras 
and the Markondeya also agrees 
630 ; works and papers on anci 
ent Geography of, 152Sn, 
proper word for I is Bliawit- 
varsaor BharatalflH; no pobh- 
cal unity for the whole of India 
( except perhaps under Afofca ) 
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at any time nor oE one nationa- 
lity for all Hmdns till the 
British rale began, 1621 ; is 
now a sovereign democratic Be- 
pnbholGGS, mixed economy o£ 
public and private enterprise 
in I 1682; poor per capita in- 
come of India, 1685 ; problem 
of phenomenal growth or popu- 
lation 16S7-SS, some of the 
causes of political downfall of 
India 1622-23 , was invaded 
by Persians, Greeks, Scythians 
and Huns but they and other 
tribes like Paradas, Ginas, 
kiratas that emigrated into I. 
were absorbed 1640 , Yavanas 
and Kambojas referred to in 
Asofca’s edicts 1610 , assistance 
lo, by TJ. S. A, 1693, Budget 
of Govt of I. envisages vast 
espenditure 1689-90 , no politi- 
cal authority that could legis- j 
late for -tthole of India before 
the British and consequent 
variety of laws and usages in 
1701 , peculiar and formidable 
difliculties of modern I 1702 ; 
public debt of, at various 
periods 1693, rapid enactment 
of several tax laws, and their 
procedure and effects, 1694- 
95 , States, based on purely 
linguistic basis undesirable 
1703 , vacillating policy of 
Central Go\t as to Bombay 
city criticired 1703 , vast debt 
owed lo U S A and other 
countries 16S9-90, 1693 , what 
is n anted for integration is a 
comprehensive code or system 
of belies and day to dav con- 
duct 1703. 


Indian, brought to Baghdad a 
treatise on Arithmetic and 
astronomy and introdnced 
Indian numerals which were 
passed on to Europe in 12th 
Cent A. D. by Arabs 483n. 
Indian Antiquary ( Journal ) s 
94, 113, 130-31, 140-42, 149, 
155, 205, 207, 213, 245-246, 
253, 262, 264, 275, 279, 419, 
420, 437, 485, 493, 507n, 
508, 510, 515n, 625, 631 

( grant of 1793 A. D. con- 
taining predictions of matters 
I that came to be true ), 633n, 
j 641n, 651n, 652n, 653, 656, 
661-3, 670, 685, 701, 702n, 
766n, 812, 817n, 873, 910, 
964n, lOlOn, 1013-4, 1016, 
1018, 1025, 1129, 1161, 

1182d, 1219, 1395, 1524n, 

1528n, 1634n 

Indian Art, architecture, scul- 
pture .and painting , 1662-7 ; 
uorks on, 1655-66 
‘Indian Culture’ a journal, 493ii, 
657n, 844. 

Indian Ephemeris by Pillai : 
Yol. I, has a long list of 
festivals but it mentions no 
original authorities 253. 

Indian Civilization ( vide under 
debts, purusarthas, varna and 
caste) wrong view of Toynbee 
(in Vol IX) that Indian 0. 
was born about 1375 JB. C. 
and broke down about 726 
B C. and Hindu civilization 
began about 775 A. D. and 
broke down about 1175 
A D , which be himself 
corrects in bis Beconsiderations 
(Vol. XI), 1617; absorbed 
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foreign invaders hke Persians, 
Scythians, Huns and spread 
its religion, art, literature to 
many countries of S. B Asia 
"by mostly peaceful methods 
1617-8 

Indian Culture, is based on great 
spiritual values and exalted 
mind and soul over the 
body 1619, 1640 , laige 

number of works and papers 
on spread of, to further India 
or greater India, 161Sn, deve* 
loped the idea of three religions 
debts owed to sages, gods and 
ancestors 1626 , unbroken tra* 
ditiou and continuity from 
Vedio times, 1623 j questions 
that require to be asked and 
answered by Indians are about 
the prevention of recurring in- 
vasions of foreigners and about 
inabjiity to form one domi- 
nion for the whole of India till 
British rule began 1620-21 
Indian culture, chief aims of, 
in former times 1708, 

India’s great handicap is popu- 
lation and food production 
1684 , India, one of the poorest 
countries in the world 1685, 
India’s food crisis and the 
steps to meet it dealt with 
in Ford Foundation Keport, 
discussed, 1685-86 
Indian General Clauses Act ( X 
' of 1897 ), Sec. 13 lays down 
that the singular includes the 
plural and words of niascu- 
line gender include females, 
unless the subject or context 
is repugnant 1 1 87 n 
Indian Historical Quarterly 30, 


126n, 155 d, 187, 485, 316, 
614, 656, 668n, 696, 699n. 
714ii, 812 (Pargiter cnh- 

cised ), 844, 883, 957ii, 97Sii, 
1003, vi007, 1033n. 1046n, 
1075n, 1140, 1158n, 1]69d, 
1160 { Inscription of Il5ja- 
raja m 999 A B in which 
HimailisafSstra is saidtohaie 
20 Chap. ), 1176 (problem of 
‘Tadnktam’ sutras), 11S6 b, 
1187 ( paper on ‘ Vittikaras of 
Purvam imanisa-sutra ), 1 355, 
1395, 1397 ( Prof Renou criti- 
cized) 1408n, ]527n. 

Indian Independence Act of 


1947, 1662 

ndians ( except gymuosophists) 
did not go to Greece and did 
not return to India to spread 
Greek astrology 585. 
ndians should not despair or 
lose oourage,but must work hard 
to secure prosperity for all 1701. 
ndioa Antiqua ( m honour of 
Br. Vogel) 67. 
hdiBche Btndien 563n, 6B9n, 

617d. 

ndra and Prajapati 1497-8: 
exploits of, 12, paramour of 
Ahalya ( night ), 1280 . rela- 
tion to Yatis, in Egveda 1336 ; 
sold to be a killer of ‘ahi 126- 
ndrudhvajotlhana 274; desori- 

I, ed at length m H of D > 

II. PP 825-26. 
indulgences (granting forg^^ 

ness of sms and a ecrtifi 

of entry in Paradise) were put 

on sale by highct 
of Christian Church m 
hands of licensed irad^i 

9330. 
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Ingalls, Prof, on ‘ Materials for 
the slady oE Kavyanyaya ' 
470n 

Inge, W R a of ‘ Christian 
Mysticism’ 1463n, a of ‘Chri- 
stian Ethics ’ 1668. 

Intercalary Month ( adhtmasa ) • 
(vide malamnsB, saiiisarpa); 
as opposed to mja, iivldha or 
prSkrla 664 ; called Samsarpa 
or Aihhaspatya in Tai. S and 
M S. and Ainhasaspati in 
Va 3 , S. 4SD , condemned from 
ancient limes, 671, explana- 
tion as to Tvhy it occurs 662- 
663 , hoir and n hen inserted 
in times of Rg. and Tai S 
not knoirn but one whole 
month was added even in ! 
Rg times 490 , known to Rg., 
the other Sainhitas and the 
Etahmanas 4S9 , one I, M 
once in 24 years provided in 
Kaulillya and another after 
24 years moie oOGn , Mahi- 
bhfirata adds two I. M. in 5 
year*, 506 n, names foi 1. M. 
in Sanskrit are many and 
their explanations 671, people 
following luni-solar calendars 
like the Babylonians, Chalde- 
ans and Indians had to icsort 
to the del ice of, 663 , said to 
be of 35 days in ^at. Br 
4S9n , two intercalary months 
in five ye.ars acc to Tedanga 
dyotisa and others 603, vari- 
ous works specify difterent 
periods after which I. JI. 
occurs 663. 

In\ak.'i, means Sfiga^'trsa, 53D. 

Intjuisition instances of the 
intolerance and barbarities 
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of, 1019-1020 , method of its 
work 1020 , Rule W. H. a. 
of History of, 933 ; state of 
Hindus in Goa when Inquisi- 
tion existed 1020 , three ce- 
nturies of I. resulted in oo. 
ndemnation of 375, 000 people 
of whom at least one-tenth 
were burnt 1019 ; was esta- 
blished in Goa in 1560 and it 
continued its inhuman work 
for 250 years more, 1030 ; 
works on the brabarities of 
933n. 

Inscriptions Aihole I. 1029 ;. 
Asoka I. 6S6ii , details about 
season, month etc how 
given in 1 before and after 
Christian era 669-670 ; from 
Kamhuja ( Cambodia ) 104Sn ; 
J nnagadh Inscription of Rudra- 
daman 670, Nasik cave In- 
scriptions 96Sn , of Camph and 
Cambodia 683 ( 6th century 
provision for reading of 
Bbarata, Ramayana and Pura- 
nas), Somanath Rattan In- 
scriptions of 1264, A. D is a 
a remarkable one 1018; 
Yogasostra, Yoga techniques 
and asanas mentioned in, 
1425d, 

Ionia ( of winch Yavana is' a 
Sanskrit equivalent ) . original 
location of, 51 6n. 

Isaiah ( Old Testament) 548. 
Isanasamhila 223-9, 
impanisad 1478, 1704, 1707, 
Istapurta ( vide under ‘Rurta’y 
occurs in Rgi eda once and 
socans ment acgaired by sa* 
crificcs and by works of 
public utility 947 , occurs in 
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XTpanisads Mann and puranas 
947-9. 

Isu-yaga, a magic rite referred 
to in P. M. S, VIL 1. 13-16, 
to -winch details are trans- 
ferred from ^yenar-yaga 1322 

Isvaia, in Yoga system is not 
creator but has a limited role 
1412-13. 

Xsvarapi-amdhana, two meanings 
of, in Vyasabhasya 1412n, 
1414. 

Itifaasa— puihna, meaning of, ace. 
to com. on Sat Br. 815 , in 
Atharvaveda, Bat. Br. and 
Srauta -sutras and Kaulilya, 
816, 819, m in Tai. Ar, 
Chan up and Br. Up 876 ; 
reading of, prescribed for all 
(fi/tya householders by Dakaa, 
819 , Upanisads speak of 
them as fifth Veda 817 

ItikaTtavyatd-mesjos procedure 
of sacrifices, 1283n , Kalpa is 
the same ns i 1283n , -word 


occurs in P. M S. Ill 3 11. 
I-Tsing : his ‘Becords of Western 
■world’ tr. by Dr. Takakusu 
942n, 1003, 1198n ( refers to 
Jayaditya, author of Kasika ) 
Iyengar, Dr S K , a of ‘ M ani- 
mekalai in its historic setting’, 

1186n. , 

Jabala, a of Smrti 213n 216. 
Jabali, a of Sun ti 247, 248n. 
Jabalopanisad 944, 1251 { gives 
several options about the time 
■when to become a sannyasin), 

1514, 1607. 

Jacks D. P, a. of ‘ the 

Brink’ 1609; 1675n ‘on 

social reform ’ ). 

Jackson, A. M.T.1640n( attra- 


ctive and absorbing power of 
Hinduism ). 

Jacob, Colonel, a of ‘ Laukiko- 
nyayaiijali’ 1339. 

Jacobi, H 579, 1395, 1397-98 
( on dates of philosophical 
sutras ) , Festgabe H. Jacobi, 
812, 883 , on date of Bgveda 
510, 513, papers of, on Indian 
astronomy in E I 644 

Jagdish Lai, editor of Yogayatra 
627n. 

Jagaro, 26 items of, in Ekadafl- 
vrata 106n. 

Jaigisavya, m as Sankhya-yoga 
teacher in ^antiparva 1374, 75 
( dialogues of J and Asitn 
Devala), 1391-92 (a great 
Yoga teacher in Salya and 
6&nti parvana ), 1398, 1444 
(Yogabhasya on Y. S. II 64 
follo'ws J ). 

Jaimini ( vide under Badaroyana 

hlimamsB, Purvamimaiiisn, 

Vyasa ) a of PurvamlmnnisB- 
sutra 24n-5n, 28, 33-34, 63, 
73n, 77, 86, 96, 132, 139, 
212n, 224, 823-4, 926n-7n, 
1032, 1097 andn, 1107, llHn, 
1154-65, 1158, 1207, 1222n, 

1231, 1250 (the word ‘mtyanu- 
■,ada’ occurs frequently in), 
1527, 1544-45, commentator 
Upavaisa on, 735n, 821; pupd 
of Vynsa, aoc to Samavidhana 
Biahmana, 1161 ; 

Saraavedn from Vyasa, 1161; 
Sabha and Saiili parvans and 

I Puranas on 1161, sutras of 
Y. S. in which J. is name , 

Jaimini, a. of a Smrli, 24511. 

Jaiminlya Brahmana 1117. 
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Jaiminija Grliyasutra 733 ( ad- 
bhntaSinti ), 1177. 

J aiminlya -nyaya-mala— vistara ot 
JIadha\5cBrya 237]i, 1185, 

1189 ( svimmarises in verse and 
prose 1000 adhilcaranas ) , 

Jaiminlya Sranta-sutra 1177. 

Jaiminlya-sutrartliasangraha ot ^ 
Rsiputra Paramelvara 1159n, 
1188n 

Jama Kalpasulra of Bhadrabahn 
777 

Jamas, doctrine o£ • Saptabbangl- 
naya’ m, in Vi^uupnrana 971n, 
had mnrfrds 1130, view of 
there being two suns and 
mcons criticized by Pahoa- 
siddhfintika and Bralimaghpta 
511 and n 

Jamisra, pracl'sed thorough-going 
ahunsa 1648 

Jalfisayotsargatattva 1273n 

Jamadagni, a of a Smiti ll8n. 

Jambudvlpa, m in Afoka’s Kup 
nath Bock Inscription 1533, 
1614. 

J ames, E O , a. of ‘ the cult of 
the Mother Goddess ’ 1046n. 

James, "NVilliain, a. of 'Varieties 
of religious experience ' and of 
■Pragmatism '12 12, 1476, 1483, 
1 186, lC50n. 

Janaka, king of Mithila, a pupil 
of Paucasikha aec to 8anti- 
parva, 1363-70 , had re, ached 
a position of unconcern about 
worldly goods and power 
1337 n, 1339 , dialogue bet- 
ween ,T. and SaHbliii and her 
scathing remarks against J 
1,758-70, learned from Pafica- 
sikha the whole doelriiic of 
molsii as based on Upanisad 
12 


passages acc to ^antiparva, 
1369-70 , learnt from Yajfia- 
valfcya the doctrine of brahvtan 
acc to Br. Up 1370, 1377—79; 
offered to become slave of 
YajSavalkya 1580 

Janamejayn, son of Parlksit, 
6t8n , quarrel ot, with brah- 
manas, 827 and n, 

Janastbana, on Godavari, said to 
be sacrificial ground of Janaka 
dynasty, 894 

Junma-maranavicara, of Bhatta 
VnmadevB, on doctrine of 
Karma 1599-1600 

Janmnstami, vide Kisnajanmas- 
tami. 

Japa of Om in Smitis and Man- 
dukyopmisad 1413 and n 

Japan, compelled by growth of 
populat'on to legalize abortion 
1689 

Jaslrow, Morns, a of ‘ Beligion 
of Babylon and Assyria ’ 522i]. 

Jataka, a branch of bora ( judi- 
cial astrology ), based on horo- 
scope 479, 545 , often identi- 
fied With horasastra 546. 

JataUnlanknra ot Gauesa, compo- 
sed in 1613 A D , 558. 

Jiltakarma ( rites on a child’s 
birth ) , auspicious times for, 
605. 

J-itakas, Buddhist birth stor.es 
599n. 

Jati ( caste ) wo'd does not occur 
inYcdio liter, iluro, but occurs 
m Birukla, Pfinmi, Maliabha- 
ruta 1 133 ; vide under ‘varna’, 

Jawah,vrlal Kcliru, a of ‘ Auto- 
biography ' 16i9n, 1689; about 
a man having a worth-while 
ideal, 1670, 
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Jaya, applied to MahSliliSrata at 
first but later to several other 
works also 301, 870-1. 

Jayakhya-samhitB, 1105ii-6, 
1111, U20 ( on nyasa ), 1123, 
1125, llSln. 

Jayamangala, commentary on 
VatsySyana’s Kamasutra 195n, 
338, 1131n. 

Jayamangala, com on Sanfchya- 
fearsfca, names many teachers 
between PaucaSikha and Isvara- 
Krsna, 1355 

Jayanta— bhatta, a. of Nyaya- 
manjari 469 

Jayanli, 8th of dark half of 
Sravana with Bohin! naksatra 
IS different from Janmastami- 
vrata, aoo to Hemadti and 
some others 133. 

Jajantlnimaya, of HBrlU Vc- 
nkatanatha ( part of 0asani- 
rnayl }, 132d, 133, 138, 139n 

Jayaprakafa Narayan and Sarvo- 
daya ideal 1683. 

Jayaswal, K. P. ( a of * jffistory 
of India ’ 1013 > 651n, 679n 
(on origin of week-days), 
826 ( published the historical 
portion of Tugapurona), 837 
-28, 883 ( papers on Puranas), 
lOOBn ( on explanation of 

‘ hlahjutrimhlakalpa ), 1013, 

1140 ( a of ' Imperial History 
of India’, which deals with 
parts of Mafiiutrimfllakalpa), 
1614n ( on Hathignmpha Ins. ), 
1663 ( holds that ancient 
India had republics). 

JayatitUa are 3rd, 8tb and 13th, 
230, 301 

Jeans, a. of * Mysterious Uni- 
verse’ l4S6n, 157 4n. 


Jehangir, killed GuruArjun of 
the Sikba foe his religions 
activities 1019 , memoirs of, 
tr. by A. Rogers and ed. by 
H Beveridge 1019 
Jesuits acted on the principle 
of ‘the end justifies the 
means, ’ which latter included 
incitements to assassination 
and war 1476-77 
Jewels ( vide Paficaratnas ) ■ 
219, 337, 759 , nine, acc. to 
Vrataraja 387. 

Jews, persecution of, 1019, 
murder of five millton J hy 
Germans in the 2nd World 
Wat constintes the greatest 
crime in world history H80n. 
Jba, Mahamahopadhyaya'iGanga 
nath, a. of ‘ Pntvamimauisa 
in its sourees ’ ]167n, lltln 
( wrong in saying that Manda- 
na wrote a com. on Tantia- 
vartika ) , translation of word 
‘ leaann ' criticized 1257 J 
translated into English Tanlra- 
vartika and notices eight 
commentaries on it in Intro- 
duction 1188, 1261 , trans- 
lated the bhasyu of Sahara 
and Slokavartika into English. 
1200 , wrote introduction to 
Bbavanaviveka of Mandana 
1194 , a of ‘ Prabbfikara 
school of Putvamlmamsa 

1200, 1254 (obscure as to 

meaning of ' aradupakBraka 

and ' Sannipatyopakaraka )i 

translated ‘Xogasutro 1394. 
Jitendriya, defined by Mana 
{ II. 98 ) 1434n. 
j-.Uthe -ordfor'lndividoj 
Bonl ' occurs m 1* • 
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Jjva, meaning Jupiter in Sans- 
krit, hovT derived, 572 ; deri- 
lation o£ J from Zeus not 
correct 585. 

Jtvanmukti, defined in Fara- 
nandasutra 1055 
Jivanmuktivneka, 1604. 
JlvaSarinan, author on Aslio 
logy quoted by Utpala for | 
An&pha, Sunapha etc 592. 
Jfiana, path of, leads to Moksa 
964-65. 

Jilauarnavatantra, 1062n ( for 
details about cal.ras ), 1101 
( Monderful poM er of mantras ), 
1117 (on Diksa), 1118, 1125 
-6 ( on Sludias), 1127, llSln, 
1133. 

Jaannsiddbi of Indrabbuti ( of 
about 717 A. B. 1 , 1050, 

1064 ( yogm may secure libera- 
tion by those irty actions 
by vrhioh ordinary men suffer 
torture ID Hell ), lOfiSa, 1066n 
( symbolical meaning of vajia 
and coitus mth Candali or 
Dombika ), 1071 (on gurus 
and warning against false 
gurus), 1119 on abhiseka in 
Tantra, 1142 ( date etc ) 

Job, Book of, in Old Testa- 
ment lJ4Ga. 

John St (for ide.T, of Karma) 
1516. 

Jones, Abel, a of ‘ In search of 
truth’ 1481 n 

Jone, F. W , a of ‘ Besign and 
purpose ’ 14S4n. 

Jones, Sir IViliuira , published 
list of Hindn festival du\s 
bu'Ccl on the TiUiitaltva 253 ; 
translated Manusmiti and re- 
ndered Jlnnu I. lOS ( aeSrah 


paramo dharmali ) as ‘ imme- 
morial usage is transcende- 
ntal law ’ 1278. 

Johnston, E H. , on ‘ Sankhya ’ 
1353. 

Joint family system, practically 
abrogated 1672. 

Joshua ( Old Testament ) 512. 

Journal Asiatique ; 942n, 1023, 
1073, 107 an. 

Journal of Amer can Oriental 
Society 9f, 4S2n, 485, 512, 
597, 599n, 655, 732n, 845, 
1393, 1398 ( Jacobi’s paper ), 
1434n ( controversy on mean- 
ing of Prana ), i514n, 1615, 

Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal 1S6d, 485, 499, 

699d, 883, 1149 

Journal of Benares Hindu Uni- 
versity 630n, 1190. 

Journal, Bharatiya Vidyfi 1275d, 
1456. 

1 Journal of Bihar and Orissa 
Eesearch Society 437, 314n, 
517n, 521, 826-27, 843-44, 
( Dr Banerjee Saslri critioiz- 
iDg Pargitcr and others ), 
883 

Journal of Bihar Research So- 
ciety 1009n. 1383. 

Journal of Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society 
131n, 215, 316n, 57b, 591, 
593n, 670, 978n, 1179 ( papers 
on * Gleanings from Sab.irn 
and Tantravartika ’ and 
‘ Tautravurtika and Dharma- 
sfislra’), llS7n, 1195, 1104, 
1406, 1625 ( Deu'sen's address 
on V edanta ). 

Journal of Bomb.ay Asiatfo 
Society 564, 
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Journal of Bombay University 
GDln, 97Sn, 1013. 

Journal of Cuneiform Studies 
597. 

Journal of Ganganatli Jlia Re- 
search Institute 195, 497n, 
61Gn, C6Sn, lOTGu, 1133d, 
1407, 1601. 

Journal of Hellenistic Studies 
5>9 d, 566n, 5S3n,: 695n, 616. 

Journal of Indian History 629a, 
6Sln-2n, G56n, 843, 1187, 

1198, 137G, 1411 n. 

Journal of Near Eastern Studies 
4S3u, 490n, 517n, 520n, 543, 
549n, 5GGn, 5S3n, 5D5n 

Journal of Oriental Institute, 
Baroda, 84n, 628n, 1124, 

1130. 

Journal of Oriental Research, 
Madras, 655, 690, 710, 844, 
884, 1032, 1046n, 1152n, 

1161. 

Journal of Pah Texts Society 
1003, 1009. 

Journal of Royal Asiatic Socie- 
ty of Great Britain 494n, 498, 
608, 516, 563n, 598n, G47n-9, 
656, 67 9n, 704n, 883, 1017n, 
1046n, 104Sn, 1092n, 1104d, 
1375, 1398, 1530 

Journal of Yenkatesvara Ori- 
ental Institute 84ln, 1395. 

Journal of United Provinces 
Historical Society 152 in. 

Jung, 0. G. , a. of Psychological 
commentary in Evans Wentz’s 
book, 1394 ; once a disciple 
of Freud diverged from his 
views on libzdo, 14l4n. 

Jupiter, balya and vrddhatva 

‘ of, explained 61 ; description 

of, in Bitoll^taka 574 ; im- 


portance of, in.setthng 'mam- 
age 615 , length of J.’s re- 
volution round the sun 657n, 
658 ; when in sign Leo, to 
be avoided for all religions 
acts within certain limits of 
India 62 , ruler of silver and 
also gold in certain situations 
575. 

Juvenal, strongly inveighed 
against ladies who had great 
confidence in Chaldean astro- 
logy 550. 

Jwalaprasad 1398. 

Jyestha Dalaharft on 10th of 
bright half of, 90-91 ; Savilrl- 
vnata on J. Full moon for 
women whose husbands are 
living 91. 

Jyestha Raksatra is called Bobml 
in Tai S. and Tai Br. and 
JyesthaghnJ in Atharvaveda 
500. 

Jyotirvidabharana, a fabricated 
work, mentions six starters 
of eras 647. 

Jyotisa ( see under Yedanga 
Jyotisa ) . also called Ganita 
m Vedfinga Jyotisa 478 ; 
had become one of the six 
angas ( auxiliary lores ) of 
Veda several centuries before 
Christ, 477-78 ; had 64 augas, 
Bcc. to Anusasanaparva 742 j 
he who knows J knows saori- 
ficK 478 ,• included in later 
times three branches ( eland- 
hae ) VIZ. Tantra ( movements 
of planets by Mathematics), 
Hora or pataka ( astrology ) 
and &kha ( divination, omen 
etc. ) 478-479 ; m case oi 
conflict between J. 
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DhatmalSstia ihe latler 'Viaa 
to prevail 4S0-481 , J. lore of 
Veda several centuries before 
Christ 477-78 ; said to be 
eye of Veda in ^iksa or at 
the head of all vedangas 
478, third branch of J nas 
called ^akha and also Sariihita 
479 , two branches of J viz 
Hora and ^akha exerted great 
influence on Dharmasastra 480 , 
Varahamiliira composed a 
work on the three branches 
of J. 479 3 Vedahga ( of the 
Rgveda and Yajurveda ) was 
concerned with only astro- 
nomical matters 478 

Jyotisa work embodying all 
three branches of, was called 
Satlihiia 479. 

Jyotisa-ratna-mala of Sripati 
557, 559-60. 

Jyotistattva 610n-ln, 613n, 

623-4, 626, 660, 734 (on 
^ilntis), 745u, 778-80, 792 ( on 
Palllpatana ). 

Kabir ( Moslem weaver and 
disciple of B&mananda 1400- 
1470 A. D. ) 969n 3 his teach- 
ings 969. 

Kadambari of Sana and his son 
39,821-22, 1040, 1047, 1124n, 
1205, 1384, 1423 ( in hermi- 
tages of sages natural anti- 
pathies between animals dis- 
appear ) 

Kudividya ( a form of Xantra ) 
104on. 

Kaiialya does not occur 111 the 
principal or older Xlpanisads 
but the word Kevala occurs 
in 6v. Up, IT 18 and VI 11 
IJI.I. 


Kalo, as a unit of time various- 
ly defined 117. 

Kala, as tbe first principle in 
Atharvaveda 1495. 

Kala ( vide under Kalpa, Man- 
vantara, pralaya, Budra, 
measures of Time, yaga); 
Asvamedbikaparva has an 
elahoiate metaphorical descri- 
ption of wheel of K. 467 ; 
Bhagavad-gtta identifies K. 
with Kisna 467 , derived 
from root ‘ Kal ’ in Bhagavad- 
git5, 467n 5 included among 
nine dravyas by Vailesika- 
sutra 468 3 in the case of 
religious rites K. is not a mere 
detail, but is the ninitfto 
( occasion ) on the happening 
of which on act has to be. 
performed and what is done 
at a time other than the 
prescribed one is as good as 
not done 73 ; Mahabbarata 
frequently refers to theme of 
Kale 466-67 , mulhya and 
yauna 100, 102 3 not inclu- 
ded in the 25 tattvas of 
Soukhya, but m in relation 
to Karanas 468 , Omkara is 
said to be beyond the three 
divisions of K. by Mandukya 
Up 465 ; Fanioi uses the 
word K for ‘ time ’ in general 
or proper time or divisions of 
time 467 • PatsBjali’s impor- 
tant theory about K. that it 
does not exist except as a con- 
venient name or word for the 
manner of measuring changes 
and comparing them 468 3 
produced by Him who is inte- 
lligent and omniscient, nec- 
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<0 ^v. TTj),, -105 ; produces 
and destroys beings and is in 
Miioible, ncc. to ^diparin iG6 
-407 ; Purfiiias on K. hold 
that time is iwllnut beginning 
or end, is nil-embracing and is 
idcniincd with God 473-i ; 
Uantipiirra on the formidable 
iiiflneocc of K. on all inclu- 
ding even Indra and other 
gods 407 j ^untipaien speaks 
of Kfila as 20tli guna and to 
be the source and end of nil 
beings 407 ; i^atnpatha j 
Biiihmana uses it in sense of 
lime or ' proper ' lime 404 ; 
Si elfisi ntaropan-sad uses the 
word Kfila in sense of cause 
or source of creation iOo ; 
units of K. 486 if ; Upa- 
iiisads use the word K in 
the sense of ‘ end ’ or ' proper 
time ’ or ‘ appointed time ’ 464 
-405 , Vannparva identifies 
Krsna with K , Brahma, Rudra 
etc, 467 ; views on time 
being non-existent as a sepa- 
rate entity or as being directly 
apprehended or as merely 
inferred 469-70 ; word occurs 
in Eg. only once 463 ; word 
used in two senses even by 
early Vedio times viz. time 
m general and as identi6ed 
with Supreme Being 464 ; 
Yogasutrabliasya has a brief 
but interesting and abstract 
disquisition on R 471—72. 
Kal5dar&i 75d, 78. 
Kalafljadhikarana Ryaya 77. ’ 
K5lanirnaya54n,73n, 75, 77n-8n, 
83, 95-9Tn, 99n, lOOn, 105n- 
107 , 112 - 3 , ll6-7n, 120u, 121n, 


129n, 132-5, ]3Sn, 145n, 146n, 
I51n, 153, 188, 202n, 21 In, 
215n, 220n, 227n-230, 232ii, 
241, 243n-5D, 240n. 659, 666 d, 
671n, 072, 705. 

Ralnnirnaya-kanka 145n, 657n, 
661n, 662n, 663n, 674, 705. 

Ealamudhasa 67D-8n 

Kulalaltvavivecana 73n, 77n, 86, 
96, 121d, 135, 134n, 167n 
158, 163, 176, 180-82, 18S, 
195-196n, 203, 204n, 232, 240, 
072d. 

Kalaviveka of Jlmulavabana 
41n, 58, 61n, 75n, 76n, 78n- 
9n, 81n, S3d, 95, 97n-100n, 
105n, lOOn, llOn, 111-2, 116n, 
117n, 119n, 124n, 125, 126e, 
133, 134n, 165n, 176n-17Sn, 
ISO-ln, 191, 200n, 307ii, 212n, 
214n, 21 Gd, 220n, 222d, 238n, 
241, 243n, 24i-5i), 246n, 

248-9n, 662n,G71n-74n, 706n, 
7G6n, mentions seven prede- 
cessors that wrote on Kola 58. 

Kalasa, king of Kashmir ( 1063- 
1069 A. D. ) was led into lax 
sexual morals by his guru 
Pramadakantha, guilty of in- 
cest with his own daughter 
1075n 

Ealasp, jar used on auspicious 
occasions like marriage, coro- 
nation 280. 

KalasiddbantadarSinl of Sri 
Harancbandra Bb ittacaiya, 
exhaustive work on K8la 
475. 

Kalhana, author of EBjataran- 
ginl 630, 649 1075 ; ride 

under BajataranginI 

Kali, mentioned in Mah&bbSrafe 
185 ; one of the dhyanas of, 
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described, lOiln ; ( vide 

under Devi, Saktas, Sakti ) 

Eahdasa lOIGn ; generally held 
to have Soutisbed about 360- 
i50 A. D , 186 , refers to 
Tisun's sleep for four months 
110 , refers to "Vratas 46 , 
refers to Kirajana Santi 193, 
traditions about K,, Vikrama 
and nine jewels 901, 1461 
( uses Yoga technical words ), 
167 1 { on Karma doctrine ) , 
throbbing of hero’s right arm 
and of the right eye of the 
heroine foreshadow future 903, 
1037, 1132 • uses Sankhya 

terms 1384 , 

Kalifcapurana 34, 39-40, 134, 

136, 158n-60n, 162, 164 ( on 
16 TJpacaras of Devi, on ani- 
mals to be offered ), 163-167, 
169n, 171n, 173 , 174 ( Yogi- 
nls named and numerous 
balls to Devi ), 175n, 176n, 
177 ^abarotsava in DnrgS- 
puja ), 17Sn, 180 ( puja of 
Devi three times in the day ), 
1S3, 187 ( ntrcyniia ), 219, 793, 
830, 1032-33, 1093 (many 

chapters on mantras, mudras, 
nyasa etc ), 1120 ( mate' 

kanyasa), 1121 , n24n, 1287 
( three verses q, by Ealpa- 
tarn ) 1333 ; devotes consi- 
derable space to Durga and 
her worship, 156 ; describes 
mudras like Dhenu, Yoni, and 
states there arc 108 mudras, 
55 for general worsh p and 53 
for special occasions 1127-28 , 
Kote on 8SS , three separate 
recensions of, acc to Dr T 
naghai-m 888 ; to he placed 


before 1000 A. D., SS8, 
Kalivarjya ( actions forbidden in 
the Kah i e. present age ) 
1267-1 '272 : (vide under 
niyoga, uddhaiavibhaga, veda, 
satlras, sauti am nnl, killing ani- 
mals ) ; IS a fiction invented to 
accommodate the changes m 
people’s ideas and practices 
1269-70; K actions (55) in 
number ) were set out and 
discussed in Vol III of H. of 
Dh pp 926-967, 1267 , long 
before 9tb century Dharma- 
sastra writers had condemned 
Govadha ( in Madhuparka ), 

I the practice of niyoga and the 
assignment of a larger share 
to the eldest son at a partition 
among brothers 1267-68 , some 
striking actions forbidden for 
Kali but enjoined or practised 
in Yedio times (apart from 
Niyoga and Dddharavibhaga) 
set ont, 1268-69 ; what autho- 
rity could sages at the beginn- 
ing of Kail have to prohibit 
what T eda enjoined or allowed 
IS not made clear anywhere 
1269, 1664. 

Kali : ( vide under Devi, ^nkti, 
6aktas ) , one of the Dhyanas 
of, described i041n. 

Kalivilasiitantra 17Sn, ISln, 
10S9n, 1003 (allows adultery 
to ^aktas if semen is not allow- 
ed to fall), 1107 ( prescribes 
es mantra the re\ ersed three 
letters of * om Durge * as ‘ rgedu 
cm’, 1117 (best time for 
dibsa ). 

Kahynga, 1107 • also, called 
Tisja, 6S7 , dismal description 
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of -what will happen in 693 ; 
contrasted with, other "Sugas 
and its special merit stated 
928 ; era, one of the earliest 
reference to, is in Aryabhatlya 
649 , huge figures of years ofe 
suggested by figures m ^at. Br. 
690 , Inscriptions dated in K. 
era 649, 6a0n , m Yugapurana 
827-28 •, Ksatriyas and YaiSyas 
exist in K, though some learned 
writers hold the opposite view 
as to Kali age, 33 , started acc 
to tradition in 3102 B. O. 638n; 
started aco. to Brhatsamhitfi. 
2426 years prior to ^aka era, 
64 9 ; views about beginning 
of, difier 648-649. 

Kalkipur&na, note on 888, 

Kallata, a sxddha of the time of 
Avanti-varman of Kashmir 
1075. 

Kalottara 1117. 

Kalpa or Kalpas-(vide Tuga 
and Manvantara ) . ancient 
Upanisads have no elaborate 
theory of K. 1567 ; are imme- 
nse periods of time 686, 688, 
1567 ; are numberless 824 ; m 
in Asoka’s edicts 686 , thirty- 
three named in Vayupurana 
and by Hemadri 693. 

Kalpadi are tithis on which the 
Kalpas are deemed to have 
begun 280. 

Kalpasutras: Jaimini (1.3 li- 
lt ) has a separate adhikarana 
on them 1374; Rumania disti- 
nguishes between Kalpa ( ritual 
of Yedic saonfioes) and Kalpa- 
sutras and names eight of the 
last^ 1274 and n ; Sahara men- 
tions three K. by name 1-374; 


various interpretations by 
Kumarila of P. M. Sutras I. 3, 
11-14, 1274-75. 

Kalpataru : vide Krtyakalpatani. 
Kalyanavarman, a of Sfiravah 
546. 


Kama, as the Pirst Principal or 
Essence in Atharvaveda 1494- 
95 ; was not neglected, as Gila 
identifies Krsna with K. not 
m confiict with dharma, 1630. 

Kamadhenn of Gopala, friend of 
Laksmidhara, bat older 349, 


884. 

Kamakalavilfisa of Punyananda 
1126, 1136-38n. 

Katualakara • a. of Nimayasmdho 
and Sudrakamalakara 925-26 ; 
a of ^fintiratna 813n. 

Kamarflplya-nibandha, q. by 

Tithitattva 17 4n. 

KamalaSila, a of Com on Tattva- 
sangraha, pupil of ^ntaraksifa, 
a. of Tattvasangraha, 1194, 
1212n ( quotes a verse of 

^lokavartika ), 1376 

Kamasntra of Vatsy&yana 195, 
238, 1630 

Kamsa, killing of, known long 
before the Mahabhiisya 99/. 

K&ndanusamaya method, explain 
ed 1316-17, 1312, followed 
aco to Mit. as to Vaisvadeia 
hrahmanas in the matter of 
Upaoaras, 1317; referred io 
,n P M S V 2. 7-9, 1317. 

Kane Festschrift SSSn, 893. 

1 Kamska 186. 654 ( deemed by 
some to be founder of ^ata 


2ra )i 669. 

mt. a. of ‘ Critique of P«r' 

reason ’ 475. 

ipnlikas on ^ilporv-afa 10 
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Kapali Sastry ; a of * Rgbhasya- 
bhumita ’ in English 9S1, 9S5, 
bitterly attacks Sayana bat ad- 
mits that Sayana is not only 
useful but indispensable to 
V edio students 959 , inaccura- 
cies of renderings of Rgveda 
verses and ■words by K. point- 
ed out 981, 98S-S9; on ‘Teda 
andTant'-a' 1150, rendering 
of ‘ Kavayali satyasrulah ’ occu- 
rring only thrice in Rg. shown 
to be entirely wrong, 090. 
Kapila, a muni ( see under 
Brahma, Tarpana ) • as avatara 
of Tisnn and chief of Siddbas 
in Bhagavata, 1373, K , Asuri, 
Vodhu and Baficasifcha as four 
of the seven sons of BrahmS 
1372 , first promulgator of 
SSnfchya, ace to SSnkhya- 
knnka and Vanaparva, ex- 
pounded it to Asuri 1356-7, 
1372 ; mentioned in §v Up 
V 2 IS claimed by Sankhyas to 
be their founder, while &nka- ; 
racarya says that there is an- 
otUerK called Tasudeva 1332, 
mentioned in Ifarayaniya sect- 
ion as propounder of Sankhya 
1365 , one of ten Angirasas in 

Rgveda, 1372, styled Adividvan 
and Paraniarsi in a quotation 
from RaricaSikha 1371 and n 
Kapita, called Vasudera, reduced 
to ashes the sons of S igara, acc. 
to Vanaparva and Tisnu- 
purrni, 13G2 

Kapilri'isthi Yoga 279, 706 
Kajiota biid, messenger of ill- 
JocU in Rgveda, 729. 

Anr.it - 1 , .i=lrologicaI mcanin<^ of 
590 

13 


Karamalkar S. M., a, of a Marathi 
work on Calendar, 714n. 

Karmarfcar Prof. R. D,, ll72n. 

Karambelkar Dr , a. of paper on 
Matsyendranatha, lOlSn ; 

Karana ( see Visti); Brhatsa- 
iSuhita states what should or 
should not be done on the 
several K 708 j caruAura^us 
ocenr eight times in a month 
70S ; derivation of word K. 
70S ; fifth astrological item 
( or ahga ) in a paileahga 707 ; 
four sthira karanaa with pre- 
siding deities 707 j K. means 
half of a tithi and there are 
60 karanas in a lunar month 

707 ; names are strange and 
inexplicable 70S j Rarada- 
purBna mentions both kinds 
of K. 708 ; scheme of, is 
fanciful 710 ; seven Karanas 
of cara kind with presiding 
deities 707 , sthira K, occur 
only once in a month 707- 

708 

Karana, works so called for pre- 
paring pafic5hgas 643, 

Karanakalpalata, a work of Dr. 
K L Daftari 644, 664 d, 713 
( basis of what is popularly 
called Tilak Pancanga ), 714n. 

Katandikar, Sir J. S. : ». of 
Gitatalt vamafijart {in Slarathi) ; 
relies on Rg. X. 14 S, X, 16. 3 
and 5, X. 135 6 for bis view 
that the doctrine of Trans- 
migration is PS old as Rgveda 
1543 ; view of, examined end 
held to be wrong 1542-44. 

Karanyasa : PadmapurSna pro- 
vides for it -wiih mantra ( Om 
mmo Kh.agav-le Y asudevSya ) 
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Karka and Karkm-ocour in 
Atharvaveda 663. 

%jiTma and Funarjantna 1530- 
1612 : ( vade under Cliristia- 

mty, Empedocles, Heaven, 

, Herodotus, Plato, Pythagoras, 

‘ Prof, Hanade, ‘ reincarnation, ’ 

, Vedanta, .Hpanisads ) , ante- 
cedent supposition to belief in 
K. and P. are four 1532 , 
Ap Dh. S. and Gautama on 
1560 ; belief had arisen in 
. times of ^at. Br. that one 
, who does evil deeds in one 
life has to suflEer for them in a 
later life from that being 
which he harmed 1534 ; belief 
. that punishment by the king 
. for a bad. deed relieved the 
doer of the sin 1698 , Brah- 
mana works ( such as 6at XII. 

9 1, 1 ) give detads about the 
rewards of good works and 
the retribution. for evil deeds 

1533-4 , Br tip, IV. 4. 5-7 
IS the leading and the oldest 
Upanisad passage on K and 
P. and so is Br. XTp. III. 3, 13, 
1547-48 ; confession of sins 
was in -certain cases held to 
" punfy a person as in Varnna- 
praghasa Oaturmasya and 
necessary in prayascittas for 
some sins 1593-3 , clear state- 
, meat of the doctrine of K. and 
P IS absent from the Kgveda 
though it refers to ,two births 
, of Vasistha, 1636-7 , diffi- 
culty of reconciling the doctrine 
of .K with the system of 
' ^r.addhas for ancestors 1598; 

" dootrine of Karma leads on to . 


doctrine of punarjanma 1561 j 
dootrine of, extends the inexo- 
rable physical law of causality 
to the mental and moral sphere 
1561; dootrine of, has attracted 
many minds from the West 
and there is now a voluminous 
literature on it in the West, 
1530, doctrine of, modified 
doctrine of Heaven and Hell 
1532 ; doctrine of Karma, in- 
stead of being a gospel of hope 
and an urge to effort, became 
in the minds of many Indians 
confused with fatalism 1666 ; 
doctrine of K, permeated the 
whole of society, poets and 
others 1571 , doctrine of K, 
not pessimistio or fatalist 
if rightly understood but 
emphasizes all out effort in this 
life 1673, doctrine of, received 
almost unanimous support from 
all darsanas ( except Catvfika ) 
that severely criticize each 


tber’s doctrines 1532; dootrine 
E, touched upon by the 
■hagavadglta in many passages 
569, d ctrine of, a unique 
haracteristio of Hindu culture, 
530, 1646, effects of evil 

eeds done by a man can he 
ot rid of only by expiations, 
r by suffering them m an- 
ther life or by realizat'on of 
Lbsolute hrahvian 1560-61 ; 
tforts made by a man on the 
ath of Yoga are not altogether 
)st, but become steps on the 
ath of perfection 1569 ; four 
mds of, VIZ. krsna, fukla c c. 

572; idea of K. was prevalent 

mong Jewish people m the 
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time of Jesus (vide St John 
IX 2 ) 1546 ; idea of punar- 
mrli/u in Sat Er and Tai. Br , 
Br. Up. and Kaus Br. 1534- 
35 , influenced Indian thought 
from at least Upanisad times 
and all Hindus, Buddhists and 
Jains 1530; is an endeavour to 
answer the question, what 
happens to men aiter death of 
body 1330 , law of Xarma, 
laid down by Upauisads, was 
inexorable that fruits of all 
actions, good or bad, must be 
experienced, but some except- 
ions were made, the first being 
that actions done after a 
person has realized brahman \ 
but before the body falls do ; 
not produce results 1587 ; 
little IS said in the Rgreda 
about the fate of evil-doers i 
1533 j JIoTaggart, L. P. I 
Jacks, "Wordsworth and some 
other "Western writers favour 
the doctrine of K. 1609 , 
MahabbSrata in some passages 
avers that the consequences of 
the evil deeds of a man are 
suffered by the man’s son or 
grandsons ( and not by him- 
self), 1398 , hlauu prescribes 
Japa of certain "V^edic hymns 
for removal of even mortal sins 
and highly praises Aghamar- 
^ana hymn, 1592 ; men guilty 
of grav e sins may, acc. to 
ChSn. Up, KathaUp, Manu- 
smili become be.nsts, or even 
tree trunks but Ibeosophists and 
fonie modern men say that 
once the state of a human body 
3' rciehed there is no regre- 


ssion to a lower stage 
1611-12 , objections against 
doctrine of E. stated and re- 
plied 1609-1611 ; objection that 
doctrine of K. leaves no scope 
for Free -will, dealt with 
1574-75 , once prayasoittas 
were admitted as removing 
effects of sins, other ways were 
prescribed in early times for 
the same purpose such as Japa 
( recitation of holy texts ), 
homa, tapas. fast, gifts, pil- 
grimages 1592 , passages in 
Mann, Yaj. and other Smrtis 
that a gnest-when not properly 
honoured gives his demerit to 
the householder and takes 
away latter’s all punya or 
stating that if a witness deposes 
falsely all his merit in many 
lives will go to the party who 
lost that suit are mere artha' 
vadas 1596-98 , popular idea 
of last thought at death lea- 
ding to a new birth appro- 
priate to it IS an interference 
with the law of K. 1598-99 ; 
Franayama, practice of, for 
removal of e'ffects of sins, 
1593 , Furanas emphasize the 
importance of good or evil 
deeds, that one has to reap 
the fruits of one’s actions, 
that Earina does not come to 
end even after many lives 
unless the resulls thereof are 
undergone 1576-77 ; Furanas 
went so far as to prescribe mere 
remembrance of the name of 
Eisna or Kfirayana, ‘ parti- 
cularly for fudras and prati- 
loma castes, for removal of 
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' etfects of sins 1592 j Bania- 
yana, on doctrine of K. 1576; 
Bgreda contains some prayers 
’ for trealtb and heroic sons, 
' bat it -vras immortality and 
]oys of heaven that were most 
" valued 1533 ; ^atapaiha Br. 
bad arrived at the idea that 
man’s -will governs what he 
■will reach after death 1535 , 
Satapatha Br. has a passage 
da the powers conferred in 
yonder world by sacrifices per- 
formed in this life such as 
' Darsapurnamasa, Caturmasya, 
1535-36 ; some features of 
our present life can be more 
satisfactorily explained on the 
' theory of Karma than on any 
other 1572-73 ; strict doctrine 
' of K. ivould require than one 
man’s good 'oi bad Karma can- 

- not be transferred to another, 
but in Eg. fear is expressed 

- that one may have to suffer 
for others' deeds and modifica- 
tions were introduced such as 
the king getting 1/6 in the 
merit or demerit of his subjects 
1595-96 ; three classes of 
Karma, sanctla, prSrahdha and 

' kriytimdna ( or * sa%c%yanidna ^ ) 
explained 157 4 , three regular 
treatises in Sansfcnt on K. men- 
tioned and described 1699- 
1604 ; Vedantasutra on K. and 
P, 1558-60, very few regular 
treatises in Sanskrit on the 
law of K. 1599 , word Karma 
in ’Some passages of Eg. means 
‘ exploits ’, ‘ valiant deeds ’ and 
in some ‘religious works’ 
Sfloh as sacrifices and giftsj 


1532-33 ; works and condnci: 
done in this life fashion a 
man’s future life and that the 
present existence of a man 
depends on his actions and 
conduct in a past life or lives 
— this 18 the gist of the grand 
passages of Br TTp. IV 4, 5-7 
and IIL 3, 13, which are illu- 
mined by the illustrations of 
the caterpillar and the snake's 
slough, 1546-46 , works in 
English on K. 1604-06. . 

Karmapradipa of Gobhila 50. 

Karma&ahda, means ‘ dhatas ’ 
( verbal forms such as ‘yajati’, 
juhoti), 1236, 

Karmaiaya (in Y. S. ) means 
‘ Bharmadharmau ’ 1917n. 

Kamaparva, 90n, 129, 669, 744, 
S21, 839 (on Yavanas) 

KarpurnmaBjari of Bajafekhara 
( about 900 A. D. ), a prSlril 
play in which the caracature of 
a character called Bhsiravfi 
nanda occurs 1073-74. 


larsa, a weight equal to 16 mssas 
of eighty raktikas 219n. 
^artavlrya, vide under 
‘ Dattalreya ’. 

lartika, giving up meat-eating 
in, very meritorious 283. 
Asakrtsna, a teacher m V.S, 
1157. 

aSakrtsnl means a woman tna 
studies the MimaiUsa expound- 
ed by Kasakrtsm, llSrandii. 
Bsika, com. on Panini’s ‘ As a 

dhyayl’ by Vamana and Jays- 

dii; 27, 499n. 525. ^ 
708, 115311, 1198n, 

( mentions Lnukilyatika ), 

1389n, froml-iemg’sremarK 
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it appears that Jajaditja died 
about eei A. D., 1198n. 

Kosika, com. on Slokavartika 
1184n. 

Kasyapa, a rsi in Bgveda 463n. 

Kasyapa, a -writer on astrology, 
from whom TJtpala quotes 
about 300 verses, some of 
which show knowledge of rasis, 
592, 746. 

Basyapasadihita, TlOn. 

Kathakagrhya 238, 663, 

Kathaka-samhita, 63n, 126, 498- 
9, 507n, 523, 671, 684n, 691n. 
698, 730n, 1079 (brahmana 
did not drink wine), 1153, 
1297, 13S5n, 1386n, 1633. 

Eath^vatthu, shows Andhaka 
school of Buddhism Mas dis- 
posed to permit copulation for 
a specific purpose to monks 
1023. 

Kathiipanisad, 915 ( Naciketas | 
story), 917 < on vidya and 
avidya), 939n (giving up 
Irsna), 952, 961, 1063n ( on 
101 nulls of the heart, one of 
•nli’oh penetrates the crown of 
the head), 1072, 1360, 1362, 
1387, 13S8n, 13S9, 1400n, 

H30, 1435, 145 In, 14o5n, 

1 171, 1478, 1502 ( five gunas, 
sahda etc. of five elements 
mentioned), 1504, 1507n, I 

150Sii, 1592-3, 1546n (verse 
quoted in ), 1555 ( fate of some 
people after death), 1563n, 
1561, 15S5n, 1600, 1611, 1625 ' 
( illmlration of pure water ! 

poured into pure water ), 1631 
(r-’'!’' of mofcsa more ditfioult | 
tinii that of hlnkli ), 1619. j 

Katrc, Dr, &. il. paper of, on 33 j 


avataras 997. 

Katyayana, a. of "Vartikas on 
Pamni, 516n. 

Katyayana, Smrti of, 54,96, 99, 
lOon, 675, 1032 

Katyayonafrantasutra ISn, 724, 
732, 738n, 1165 (closely corres- 
ponds with Jaimini's sutras m 
several cases), 1224n, 1297ii, 
1321. 

Kanla, is not one who drinks 
wine etc hut who has -under- 
gone obhiselo, 1118 

Kanladharroa ( practices ) ( -vide 
Kuladharma ) 1052, 1076 (in 
Apararkn’s da-? it was practised 
secretly ). 

Kanlajfiiinanirnaya 1083 (on the 
rousing of Knndalinl ). 

Kaularahasya(ms copied in 1734 
A. D ) shows how common 
people literally understood the 
cult of the makaias, 1087 and 
n. 

Kanlas ( some ) ofiered worship to 
a young -woman’s private parts, 
11.38d 

Knulasastras, taught that hhoga 
need not be given np, but 
should he sublimated and sub- 
stitute a Toga of enjoyment 
for one of abstinence 1077 

Kaulavalinimaya of Jfianananda- 
gin, 1050n, 1052n, enume- 
rates numerous iantras includ- 
ing Tfimalas, 1050n, 1056n 
( extravagant praise of women ), 
1059 ( about wine cups ), 1076, 
108 3 n (substitutes for m ak aras), 
1082-3, 1085n, 1093, 1106, 
1109-10, 112Bd, 11350, 

Kaumudt festival ( vide Divali ) . 
195. 
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Kaumudljagara and Yaksaiatri 
included under krida 195n. 

Kausikas&tra ( o£ the Atharvar 
veda), 524, 535, 610, 724n, 
729n-30n, 732n, 734-35 

{ Kesava's paddhati on), 738n, 
739-40D, 769-70n, 773, 785n. 
802n ( on Aynsya raantrafi ) ; 
Kandikas 93-136 of chapter 13 
deal 'vrith 42 adhhutas and the 
l^antis therefor 735, juaatras 
m. m K. on Mantis appear to ^ 
have formed an independent 
collection and Atharvaveda 
mantras play a secondary role 
735-36 , Mantis in K are 
spoken of as praya^elttas 736. 

Eausitaka 66. 

Eansltaki Brahmana 323n, 489, 
491, 659, 1248, 1313n, 1497 J 
( Frajapati as creator), 1535 

KausItaki-grhyasQtra 730. 

Eausitaki TJpanisad, 464n-65, 
525n, 538, 864d, 866, 1113 
( joys of heaven ), 1386n, 1338n, 
1468n, 1486, 1507n, 1513, 

1653-55, 1558-9, 1563, 1579n, 
1580 ( Ajata4atru and Balabi 
Gargya), 1587n, 

Kautilya, a. of Arthasastra : 476, 
605n, 637-8, 538, 669-70, 

65S-9, 675, 819, 862, lOOln, 
1205 ( includes ‘ Lokayata ’ 

under Anvlksikf ), 1638, 1638, 

( speaks of armies of brShmanas 
and ksatriyas ). 

Kautsa, views of, that Tedic 
mantras are anccrthaka ) ( have 
no sense or serve no purpose) 
and was attacked by Nirukta 
1275-76 

nine things as consti- 


tuents ) to be tied on Icanlana 
in marriage 291. 

Kavyadarsa (of DanSm), con 
tains a verse in the Sarvaio- 
bhadra form, 1134. 

Eavyamim5msa of RSjasekhara 
1183. 

Kayanlya-Rgveda IV. 31, 1 and 
Samaveda No. 169, ' 

Eaye G. R -claims that he has 
proved that India is not the 
originator of the decimal place 
value notation 699n, donhts 
whether Krttikas are Pleiades, 
but does not suggest any other 
identification 493, 586. 

Keay, P. B , a of ‘ Kabir and his 
followers ’ 969n, 

Eeith, Prof. A. B., 1397 (on 
Patafijah), 719, 1200 (a. of 
‘EarmamlmBinsa’), 1254 (in 
verts meaning of Aradnpa 
karakft and SannipatyopakS 
raka), 1396, 1434, a of 
•Religion and Philosophy ol 
the Veda and Upanisads’ 
1213, 1486n, 1491, 1604. 1627 

( remark of, about efiiicai can 
tent of TTpanisads being valne 
less, criticized ) , a. of ‘ SSfikhya 
system • 1354, 1371, ISiS, 

1376 , a. of translation o£ T»t 
S. in H O. S 1546. 

Eemndruma, Yoga, meaniBg of, 


O* ) 

idra and Greek ‘Eentxon 
iSer in meaning 585. 
icarimudra (in Hathnyogs ). 
escriptioBS of, different » 
ifferent works 1137. 
lasiifcti 729n. 
lopanisad, 1044. 

:n H., assigned Garga to 
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B C 592n, 680-Tl , a. o{ 

* Manual o£ Buddhism ’ Oil, 
944, 970n, 1003 ; editor of 
BihatsaiUhita of VarShamihira 
69n, 187, 193, 316d, 379, 384, 
592n , edited Saddharmapun- 
darikn -with Bunyiu Nanjui 
1 107 ; published part of Toga- 
yatra in volumes of ‘ Indische 
Studien'617n, published part 
of Yogapurana 826 , rebuked 
Weber for holding Paulifa- 
Siddhauta as borrowed from 
Paulus merely on similarity of 
name 316n, shows that Sa- 
ddharma-pimdarika ( tr. by him 
in SBE ) contains passages i 
closely agreeing uith Gila 970. 1 
Kclava, a. of Paddhati on Eau- 1 
sika-sOtra 733n j 

Ketfcar Y. B, a of 'Indian and * 
foreign chronology ’ 661, 664, 
680n. 

Khandadeva, a of Bbattakaus- 
tubha and Bhaltarahasya 
(1600-1665 A D.), 1199 
Kharavela, Jam king of Kalihga, 
performed H.a]asQya 1028, 
Khai'ijarlta ( wagtail ) or Khan- 
jana bird ; eating of flesh of, 
forbidden by Manu and Yaj. 
193 , prognostications from 
movements of 193. 

Khafa tribe 969. 

Khosrove, horoscope of the acces- 
sion of king, on 18-8-531 
A. D., 556n. 

KhuddakapSlha 9}3n. 

Kidinnu, said to have discovered 
pieoessiou of ctjuiooxes bl4n 
KieUiorn, editor of Mahabhasya 
130, fOSn, 1631n ; published 
list of Hindu festive days 


based on Dharmasindhu 253. 

Hlkata, a country in which non- 
Aryans resided, aoo. to Yaska 
and acc. to Kumanla, K, means 
‘ closefisted ’ 12D6n. 

Kings ( vide under Mangala, 
Andhra, Pusyasnana, Satava- 
hana, officials ) ; naksatras on 
which the king should not get 
himself shaved 533n , not 
affected by asanca while per- 
forming royal duties 48 ; not 
to donate the whole kingdom 
in Visvajit sacrifice, 1313; 
office of, hereditary 1664 ; 
procedure of coronation of K. 
with Pauramka mantras pres- 
cribed in Agniand Tisnudhar- 
mottara and in medieval 
digests like Nitimayfikhn 923 , 
PusyasnSna for, bad Pauranik 
mantras 1024 , rise and fall 
of, depended on planets aco. to 
Y&J, 544 , set free prisoners 
when the king’s naksatra was 
afieoted by evil aspects 531n j 
should perform all religions 
acts as directed by thepurohita 
543, 742 , sign of success is 
the ease or satislaction of the 
king’s mind 778 ; starting on 
expedition should see, hear 
and touch mangala objects and 
listen to recitations of Veda, 
Dharmalastra, epics 621, 778 , 
time table for king’s daily 
routine aco to Kautilya 819, 
when the naksatra of the king’s 
coronation or of his caste or 
the naksaira of his couniry js 
affected by evil planets or 
avpccls what is to be the fore- 
cast 530 ; w hen eclipse mans- 
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pioious to king, 765, 1639 

(office of king hereditary and 
king deemed to be a divinity). 

Kiiatas, assigned to caves inTaj 
S. 969n , worship of Durga by 
168. 

KirSitarjnniya 892n, 911, 1134 | 
( example of Sarvatobhadra 
ctlrabandha ), 1195 ( quoted by 
Frabbakara ). 

Kirfel W., a. of ‘ Purana paSoa- 
laksana ’ 841, 843, 852 , a. of 
* Die cosmograpbie der Inder ’ 
843, 1523 ; gives chapter con- 
cordance of Vayu and Brah- 
manda Puranas S41n ; gives a 
table of chapters that are com- 
mon to both Vayu and Brah- 
mknda, 841n ; Introduction to 
‘ Parana pajicalaksana ’ trans 
lated into English, published 
in Vol. Vn and VIH of 
Journal of Venkatesvara Insti- 
tute of Tirupati 841n, most 
of his conclusions except one 
are tentatively acceptable 852 ; 
view of, that the five matters 
‘ sarga ' etc. were the only ele- 
ments of ancient Puranas not 
acceptable 852 

. Kleen, Miss Tyra de, work of, is 
of fundamental importance 
1623n , on Madras practised 
by Bauddha and Saiva priests, 
called pedandas, m Bab 1125 

Sleia, techmoal word in Yoga 
1364n; five in Yogasutra II 
3, 1364n. 

'Knowledge, spiritual and scholas- 
tic, to be kept secret '1460-61, 
( vide under Upanisad ) 

Kolhatkar K. K , a of ‘Patafljala- 
Yogadarsana ’ ( m Marathi ), 


1393, 1399 ( criticized ), 

Koestler, A,, a. of ‘ The Lotus 
and the Eobot’ 1394, U63ii 
(disbelieves levitation), labels 
Indian Democracy as Bapu- 
craoy 1668n 

Kollam ( or Parasurama ) era in 
Malabar, 656 ( deemed to have 
started m 1176 B, 0. ). 

Konai ka temple, vide 1653u, for 
description and works on 

Kosala, country, situated on 
^arayu, with Ayodhya as 
capital 531n. 

Kotiboma 290, 752, 754, (king’s 
duty to perform ) ; one kind 
of navagrahasanti m which the 
oblations, fees and rewards are 
one hundred times of Laksa* 
homa, the otherprocedure being 
the same 752, continues for a 
year, acc. to Matsya 753 , proce- 
dure of, 754 , to be begun in 
Caitra or KSrtika, if no 
urgency 761. 

Krama ( order in which the seve- 
ral component parts or acts of 
a sacrifice are to come one after 
another) 1313-1317, fif^ 
chap of P. M S. deals with 
this, 1313, for determining 
the sequence of component 
parts m a sacrifice six means 
are specified 1 313 14 , illus- 
trations (from Veda) about 
sequence being determined by 

the six means 1314-1316 ; 

illustrations of arthakrama be- 
ing held stronger than patlia- 
krama in Dliarmaffistra works 

Kramadlpika of Ke4ava, a Vais- 
nava Tantra 1051. 
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Kramrisoh, Dr. Stella, 1633n 
( translated passages ot Vjsnn- 
dharmottara on painting and 
sculpture)] a of ‘ Indian soulp- 
' ture ’ 1655. 

Kralu, meaning of, in Rgveda 
and Upacisads 1346n. 

Kratvariha 1233 34 ; distinc- 
tion between K and Purusarlba 
taken over into DharmaSislta, 
examp] es cited 1234-5, gene- 
ral rule that all angas ( auxi- 
liary rites ) are K. and there is 
a great difference between the 
results of not doing the Wo 
matters properly or omitting 
them and test for deciding 
•nhether some matter is K. or 
purusnrlha pointed out, 1234- 
35. 

Kroeber, A. L , a. of ‘ Style and 
cmlizaliou ’, disagrees with 
Spongier and Toyubee 1617, 

Krsna (ride under Kisnajanmas 
tamivrata ) : K and Arjuna 
are described as drunk with 
wine and married their mater- 
nal uncle’s daughters 1281 ; 
idcnliries himself with Vflsuki 
and Ananta ( a naga ) 127 ; 
killed Narakasura and married 
ICOOO Momen imprisoned by 
the Intler 197-198 ; story of 
suspicion about K. killing Pra- 
senajit for syamantala jewel 
U7. 

KrsnvDvaipayana, a perpetual 
student, raised sons on the 
widows of his uterine brother 
Vicitiaiirya by n%goga, 1280. 
Krsnijmmastamiirata 128-143, 

( sec under ‘Vasudeva and Mc- 
gasihencs ) . acc. to Jayanll- 


nirnaya, tithi is principal 
matter in J anmastamivrata, 
while in J ayantivrata naksatra 
Bohinl IS the principal matter 
133 ; antiquity of Krsna or 
Vasudeva worship 129-131, 
953, Besnagar Ins of Greek 
Heliodorus refers to Vasudeva 
as Devadeva 131; celebrated 
on the 8th of dark half of 
^rarana and on Sth of Bhadra- 
pada dark half acc to some 
128-129, conclusions of Tithi- 
tattva about the exact times of, 
134 ; current in Northern and 
Central India from about 500 
B C, if not earner, 131 ; des- 
cription of Kisna’s birth in 
Bhagavata is commonplace 
and vague 131, eighth tithi 
may be with Bobini or w ithout 
it and several possible combi- 
nations of tithi, naksatra, time 
and week day are set out, 134 ; 
exact time and tithi of Janma- 
staj'i celebration is much dis- 
cussed in medieval works 134 ; 
Ghosnndi Inscription of 2nd or 
1st century B. O mentions the 
worship of Sankarsana and 
Vasudeva 131 , is ^\tya 
as well as ICamya 133 , Jain 
tradition about Krsna 129 j 
JayantT and Janmastami dis- 
tinguished,' 133, Jayanlifast 
occurring on AVednesduy or 
Monday yields far greater 
results Ulan in other cases 135 , 
Krsna, a Vedic poet, in Bg. 
invokes Asvms 120, Kisna 
Angirava, author of Bg. 
VIII 86-B7. 129 , Krsna ]s 
depicted in Mababharata as a 
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composite personality viz as a 
prince, friend of the Pandavas, 
a great ^var^lor, statesman and 
philosopher and also as Ava- 
tara of ViSnu 129-130 ; life of, 
among cowherds in Bhiigavata, 
and Visiiu and other Fnranas 
129 ; Krsna was one of the 
Vistiis, stories and dramatic 
representations about his kill- 
ing Kaihsa and imprisoning 
Bali existed before the Maha- 
bhasya 130 | Krsna cult, vari- 
ous phases of, aco to Dr R. G. 
Bhandarkar, 131 ; Krsna’s 
birth on Bohini naksatra, of 
which Prajapati is the Lord, 
131n; account of birth of Bl. 
from Bhavisyottara together 
with astrological aspects 131- 
132 ; K. belonged to the Can- 
dravani^a and Budha in legend 
and astrology is son of the 
Moon and so Monday and 
Wednesday on 8lh of ^rfi-vana 
were deemed to yield great 
results 133n , Mahabharata on 
Krsna 1 29, 953 ; main items 
in K. vrata are fast, worship of 
Krsna, jSffara, listening to and 
repeating hymns and stories of 
exploits of Krsna and parana 
135 ; principal items m K. 
vrata, views differ on, 137-38 ^ 
most important vrata and 
utsava celebrated throughout 
India 128; most sublime 
praises of Krsna in Mahabha- 
rata by Yndhisthira, Draupadi 
and Bhisma, 129, naksatra 
of Krsna’s birth was Abhijit 
aco. to Harivamsa 133 ; nume- 
rous verses on the mahatmya of, 


in Agni, Mat‘ya ,and Padma 
Fnranas 129 ; names one 
hundred and eight of Krsna 
set out in Brahmanda 977n, 
Parana in K, in some cases may 
be at night, particularly for 
Vaisnavas 139 , passed away 
thirly-six years after Bh&iata 
war, 687n; people called 
Vasudevaka and Arjunaka 
before Panini’s times 130 , 
principal time for celebration 
of K. IS midnight of 8th of 
^ravana dark half ( of Bhadra- 
pada if month is purnimnnta ), 
134, procedure of K. vrata 
135-137, procedure m Dhar- 
masindbu employs Purusasnkta 
in K. vrata, while some other 
works mention no vedio mantra 
137 ; question whether Jan- 
mnslamlvrata and J ayantivrata 
are identical or different vratas 
IS decided differently by diffC" 
rent authors 132-133 , refe- 
rence to Krsna Devakipntrn in 
Chan. Up. receiving instruction 
from Ghorn-Augirasa 129 ; 
special roles about parana of 
JanmastamI and Jayanti fast 
138-139; the K. festival is 
not found in Kityakalpataru 
on Vrata. but a brief reference 
IS made to it in Naiyatabahka 
section of that work 139-40; 
usage in some territories like 
Mabarostra of ‘ Gopalo-kala , 
139, Weber’s theory that the 
ritual of K. festival was trans- 
ferred to India from outside 
based on three points, examin- 
ed and shown to he baseless 
140-143. 
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Knshnamachari, V. T., a of 
'Planning in India’ 1683n. 

Krta, implies the number 'four’ 
in Tai Br. 701. 

Krta era, 651-53, generally 
identified with ilalara-gana 
era and Vikrama era 651-52, 
Inscriptions in Krta years 
found so far are nine, 651 and 
n ; interpretation of, 651. 

Krta-yuga, described in Gupta 
Inscriptions as a cycle of great 
virtue 687 , Dharma perfect 
and four-footed in K and de- 
clined by one toot in successive 
yugas 6S8n , Manuamiti ( IX. 
301 ) puts for ward the view 
that the four ages are not 
watertight specific periods of 
time, but the king or ruling 
power can produce the condi- 
tions of Krta 696 

Krttikfis . are many, aoo. to 
datapaths Br. 507 ; do not 
swerve from the east, while 
other naksatras do so 507 , re- 
ferred to as Bahula by Pamni 
499, 740n, and a man born 
on Bahula may be called 
Bahula , said to be seven in 
Mai Saiii. 507nj seven names 
of, from Tai. Br. 499 ; spoken 
of ns wives of the rksas 498n ; 
substances, persons and crafts- 
men governed by K. 560. 

KitynkalpaUiru ( 1110-30 A. D.), 
30, 39-40, 4 In, 47n, 55, 
70, 101-2, llSji-6n, 119n, 
124, 139, 149, 929n, 1381 

(quoting Devaladbnrma-sutra), 
H07, 1409n, 1117n-18n, 

143 In, 143Sn, ]l40n, 144 in, 
I446n-48n, 1449, I4S0n, 


1455, 1457n ; the editor of 
Krtyafc. did not identify many 
verses quoted in it, e g. on p. 
1448 ( eight verses from ^an- 
khasmrti and s-x from Daksa- 
smrti ), 1458 ( four verses from 
Sant’parva ) ; on Brahma- 
carikanda S20n, 870-71, 897, 
926n, 1262 ( on five cate- 

gories of smiti contents), 
on Grkasthakanda 929n, 947n ; 
on Moksa 1112n, 1217 

( quotes Devala on Siddhis); 
on ^lyatakdla or ITaiyaia' 
kdhka 82, 117n, 157n, 

184d, 214n-216D, 219, 244, 

247-49n, 897, 1246n, 1270a,- 
on Rajadharmt 737 d, 754, 

793n, 897 ; on i^dntis 734- 
35, 752 3 ( quotes Matsya ), 
754, 788d, 798n ; on ^raddka 
527, 897 , on Vrata 185, 
2 1 1 ( whole of Chap. 98 of 
Motsya q. on pp. 432-435 ), 
868n, B90n, 89T, 1096n, 1105 
( mulaman'raoftheSun), 1106 
( Mahasvela mantra), on Vt/a- 
vahdra 1287. 

Krlyaralnakara 30, 32n, 37-40, 
42d, 57, 69, 71n, 79n, 81n’ 
82, S9n, 93, 93n, 101-2, llOn, 
111-2, 114, 116n, 126, 140, 
152n, 154n, 156-7n, 174n, 

177d, 180a, 184n, 193, 203n, 
207n, 213n-216n, 221n, 222n, 
241, 246n-249n, 481, 660, 

662. 871n, 923n, 926n, 96-’, 
1243 , begins with Tfira- 
vratas 57. 

Kityatattva 8Sn, 91, 93, llOn, 
111-3, 122 123n-25a, 134, 

138, 139n, 193 d, 198n, 190, 
201-2, 207n, 208n, 22 Sd, 241, 
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Ksatrjyas, destraclion of, by 
Parasarama 89n. 

Ksayamasa 662, 664 ; referen- 
ces to some past K. 666 , 
■when occnrs 664 ; -which 
month out of twelve can or 
cannot be K. 664-665. 

Esemaka, last king of the Aila 
Dynasty ( aec. to Tayn ) js 
described in Earasiiiibaporana 
as grandson of tFdayana and 
Vasavadatta and son of Nara- 
vahana 891-92. 

Ksemendr.a, a, of Dafavatara- 
canta, composed in 1066 A. O, 
824. 

Esetra, 24 tattvas are so called 
in Santiparva, 1365. 

Ksetrajfia, the soul is so called 
in Santiparva, 1365. 

Esirasvamin, com. of Amara- 
ko& 668n, lOOln, 1422n. 

Rubera-hidaya 796. 

Enbjikamata Tantra, 1033. 

Enhu ( amfivfisya mixed with 
the first tithi of next fort- 
night treated as divinity and 
invoked for wealth and sons) 
62 j suggested derivation of, 
63. 

Enlaciidamamtantra lOSSn, 

1109. 

Enladharma 'or Eulamsrga • all 
have adhikSra for this, aoo. to 
Mahanirvana, while some 
declare that only those who 
have subdued thear senses i 
have adhikara 1077 , combi- j 
nes both hhoga and yoga, is ! 
superior to all other doctrines 
and that under it what is sin 
( aoo. to ordinary people ) be- 
ccjines meritorious, 1083 j de- 
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dared to be superior to all 
sacrifices, pilgrimages and 
vratas ]0o2 ; enlightens him 
whose mind is punfied by 
mantras of ^aiva and DnrgS 
worship 1083 , meamng of 
E or Eauladharma 1052-53; 
worship performed with five 
malSras is called EnlacSra, 
1053. 

Eularnava Tantra SSn, 975, 
1051 ( Siva declared to Parva- 
tl ), 1062 ( even CSndala kno- 
u ing Eauladharma superior 
to a brahmans, master of four 
Vedas, but ignorant of Eula- 
dhaima ), 1056 ( eulogy of 

women), 1064, 1071 ( on false 
gurus ), 1072, 1076 (how 

Eaulas behaved outwardly ), 
1081-83, 1084n ( on the verse 
pItvS pitva etc ), 1086n, lOBBn, 
I089n, 1101 (guru’s greatness), 
1103, 1108 (S re constitnents rf 
purasoarana ), 1110-11, 1117 
( on Diksa and its derivation), 
1120 (on nyasa), 1123, 
I126n, 1135, 1141 (fordate); 
appears to be in two minds, m 
one breath recommending 
drinking of wine and eating 
flesh and also waxing eloquent 
over the highest Vedanta and 
fastens esoteric meanings on 
the makdras, 1083-84. 

Eulluka, commentator of Manu- 
smrti, 468n, 887, 1032n, 1234, 
1265n 1330 ( on equal divi- 
sion of 36 years’ hrahmacarya 
on three Vedas ), 142'fn 

Eumaragupta, a Gupta emperor 
styled VikramSditya on his 
coins 901. , 
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KumarasamT)havalS6, 539, 620n, 
905, 910, 138i, 1623 
Kamanlathatta { vjde under 
B> hafc-tlkS, Slokavfirtika, 
Stniti, Tantravarhka ) , a of 
^lokarvartika 1179 , a. of 
Tantravartifca, in which he 
summarises the contents of 
Puranas, 823-2‘t ; a. of Bihat 
-fika, 1183n, 1188, 1247n; 
a of Tup-tikfi 1168 , differs 
from Sahara and criticizes 
Sahara’s bhosya many times 
as being improper or fit to he 
discarded and as absurd 1291, 
1333 , does not apply epithets 
like Bhagaran or Acarya to 
Jaimini and once criticizes 
Jaimini as having composed 
sfltras of little substance 1162 ; 
flourished about 650-700 A. D, 
H91, 1196; divergence of 
views about the chronological 
posiiion of K and Prabha- 
kara 1190, mentions Vin- 
dhyaiBsin 1376 ; points of 
difference between K and 
PrabhSkara are many, I190n, 
rebfcs on Mann for the use- 
fulness of taria 1170 ; states 
that Buddha's doctrine attra- 
cted fildras and those that had ; 
lost caste 936 , tradition that 
Prabfaafcara was a pupil of K, 
1191; two more works ( apart 
from the three published ones) 
of K. are Sradiiyainattka and 
Brlnltfka I18S , waged only 
a polemic war against Buddhi- 
sts and persecution of them 
1^3 If is held not pros ed by 
Bhjs Davids 1009-10 ; was 
rropared to accept usefulness 


of Buddha’s teaching up to a 
limited extent lOOOn, 1262. 

Kumbhaparva ( once in 1 2 years ) 
186, 267, 539, 620n. 

Sumbhipaka, a hell so called 85. 

Kundalint ( vide Cnkras, mantras, 
nhilis); danger of trying to 
rouse K, except under expert 
guidance 1061, 1429-30; ide- 
ntified by Dr Eele with 
Vigus nerve but 'Woodroffe 
differs 1443, is Sakti coiled 
like a- snake in the adhSra or 
mfiladhara cakra ( at the base 
of the spme ) which when rou- 
sed by Togio practices passes 
through six cakras, reaches the 
crown of the head that has 
(safiosioro) lotus and then the 
Kunilalini returns to its origi- 
nal position 1061ii-62, 1098, 
1137-8 ; Dr Eele’s work on 
‘ Mysterious Knndalini’ 1393, 
1443 ( criticized by Sbri Kuva- 
layananda ) , Endrayamalu on 
K and cakras 1034n, 1061 n; 
Endrayamaia sets out 1008 
names of K, ail beginning 
wnth the letter ' ka ’ 1062n ; 
6akti or Devi assumes the form 
of K , it IS a form of fahda- 
brahma, all mantras are forms 
of Sakti or Dei I, appears as 
sounds (.aksaras) which be- 
come when wiitten letters of 
the alphabet ( called matika ) 
which are 50 from ‘ a ’ to ’ksa’ 
1099 

KnndapHyinam - nyana deals 
with Agnihotra for a mouth 
different from daily Agnihotia 
1307, 1342 

Kunlun Baja, Prof. C., Intro- 
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duction of, to Umbeka’s com. 
called Tatparyatika on Sloka- 
v&rtika, 1194, 1200, view of, 
that there is no proof of Bhalta- 
pSda being gnru of Umbeka. 
criticized 1194n ; wrong in his 
interpretation of words like 
‘ annpasita^guravah ’ in TTmbe- 
ka’s com. on ^lokavartika 
1195-96. 

Eunfaam Baja, Presentation 
Volume, 919. 

Kuppuswami, M. M. Prof. 1186n- 
. 88n, 1195 (paper on Mandana 
and Suresvara equation in the 
- V edanta ), 

KflrmapurSna, 103n-4n, 116, 
121, 143, 202, 249n, 473 (on 
Kala), 682, 687, 690n, 691, 
694, 825n, 857n, 865n, 870, 915, 
921, 930 d, 935 ( incorporates 
UpaniSad passages ), 946 ( on 
Ahimsa), 967, 974n, 977n, 1024, 
1042, 1270n (similar to Taj. 

I. 156), 1373, 1383, 1403n, 
1412n, 1421n, 1431n, 1438, 

144'>, 1446n, 1455; 1524, 1528, 
1582 ; extent of, is 17000 or 
18000 aoo. to many Puranas 
833 5 note on 888-889. 
Kusmanda mantras 796, 1024. | 

Kutas in marriage, eighty nam- 
ed and explained, 614-615. 
Kuvalayananda, Swami, of Lona- 
vla ( vide under Dr. Behanan ) : 

, ed. of Brhad-yoga-Yajna- 

valkya-smrti 1404 : a. of paper 

on ‘the real Yogayajfiavalkya 

smi-ti ’ 1407 ; handbook of, on 
‘asanas ’ 1425-26; handbook 
of, on ‘pianayama’ 1428n, 
1441-1443 ( describes eight 

kinds of Pranayama); on 


Vivekananda’s lectures on 
Bajayoga 1443-44 ; suggests 
correction in YogabhSsya as to 
the of cttta ( mind ) in 

Yogasfitralll. 11, 1409; treats 
Dr. Bole’s work on * Mysteri- 
ous Knndabm ’ as of doubtful 
scientific value 1443. 

L ’ Astrologie Grecquo a work 
of Bonche Lecleroq ( vide 
under Bouche Leolercq). 

Laghu— HarJta 676n. 

Daghu— Jataka of Varahamihira 

633n, 545n, 547, 554n, 661n, 
568, 574-6n, 577, 580, 685. 


589, 694. 

Laghnrudra, 813 ; is same as 
Ekadafinl, aco. to Kamalaksra 
and some others, but in popu- 
lar practice it is eleven tames 
of ‘Ekadafinl’, 813 -14. 


■Bghn-§at5tapa 706n, 
,aghn-ViBpn 30, 48. 

.aghu— Vyasa 914n. 

,ahiri, N. 0. 657n. 

.akaras, ten (for tenses and 
moods ) in PSnini 1235, 1236p, 
all of which begin with letter 
«la’ (as in lot for ‘present 
tense’ etc ). __ ^ 

jaksahoma, a 6anti, 397, i4J, 
752, 761 ; eulogy of, 754 ; not 
to be performed by one with 
little wealth 762-4. 

Laksana, a function of words that 
gives rise to secondary sense 
293 ; difference betueon 
Laksano and Gaunt Vrtti 
drawn by Tantravart.ka 

I293n. 

Laksmi. com. on EalanimaJ”- 

karika, 672. Tfrlsn- 

Laksmidhara, 30 j vide 
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kalpataru 

Laksmidhata, com. on Sanndarya- 
laharl, H36n. 

I/aksmTpujaoo, on amavasya in 
Divah 199-200 , in Bengal 
Kali -worshipped on this amn- 
vasj a, 300 , it is a day speci- 
ally meant for tiaders and 
merchants 200 ; night of this 
day IS called snlhosuphlo 
200 

Lahnla or Lakullsa Fainpata 
97Sn; Lakull flonrished about 
1st centnry A. D. 978n , Linga 
and Vayn BurSnas mention 
Laknlm as founder of a Sai-va 
sect and Kayilrohana ( modern 
Karavan in Dabhoi Taluka ) as 
Its sacred place 978n 

Lalitasahasranama, Bhaskarh- 
carya’s com on, is called 

. Saubh5gyabh5skara, 1083 
and n. 

Lahfopakhyana, is at the end 
of the Brahmandapurana 893, 
1012, 107 2n ; most verses in 
chap 43 are same as in Mndrft- 
nighaatn pp. 55-57, 1138. 

Balia, Gin, 182, 612n. 

Lama Anagarifca Go-vinda, a. of 
a recent work • Foundations of 
Tibetan Jlystioism’ 1104n, 
on Sfantra 'om Man! padme 
hum ’, criticised 1104n 

Land-laws , affecting the holding 
of lands by non-agricultnrists, 
compulsory sale to erstwhile 
tenants, law placing ceilings on 
holding lands, most impor- 
tant 16(4-75; criticized as 
Socialistic, but spoliation 
1G77-S. 

Lassen 142 


Last Thought, vide under 
‘ Death 

Latadeva, is said to have com- 
mented upon Paulina and 
Bomaka Siddhantas, 514n. 
Latasadhana, meaning o^ in 
tantra works, 1081, 

Laugaksi 73n. 

Langaksi Bhhskora, a. of Artha- 
sangtaha, tr. by Thibaut 1199. 
Lankika-nyaya, the word occurs 
in Babara’s bhasya 1255. 

Law, Dr. B, C , Presentation 
V olnme 1003 , a of paper on 
‘ Prince Jeta’s grove in Ancient 
India* 1411n. 

Lea Henry C , a of ‘ Snpersti- 
tion and force ’ 1019-20 { on 
methods of Inquisition ) . 
Leadbeater, 0. "W., a. of ‘ the 
Cakras ’ ( Adyar, 1927 ), 1148. 
Leoky, a of ‘ History of the rise 
and influence of rationalism in 
Bnrope’ 1576 ( cites instances 
of eitirpation ). 

Legislation, spate of IBTOff, 
Leuba, J ames H , a, of * Psycho- 
logy of religious mysticism* 
(1929), 1463n. 

Levi S. ( about Hinduism in the 
Island of Bali at present ), 
1614, 1616, 1618 ( edited 

Sanskrit Texts from Bali in 
G. O. S. ). 

Levitation ( Laghima ) vouched 
for by Dr. A. Cannon n]2n, 
1453, vouched by E. Wood, 
but not believed by A. Koest- 
ler 1i52-53d. 

Lewis, a. of ‘ Historical Survey 
of the Astronomy of the 
ancients 546, 5D0n. 

Lewis, Windham, a. of 'Time 
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and Western Man’ 475. 

Liang Ohi Cliao, Prof, a. of 
‘ Paper on China’s debt to 

' India’ 1039. 

Liberation ( MkcUi or 4/oiso ) : 

( vide under Moksa ) 1514 
1652. 

Liebicli, Prof. B. 1397. 

Ltlavatl, of BliSskarficatya, 69Sn. 

Limitation Act, Indian 715n. 

Lincoln, definition of democracy 
by, 1667. 

Lifign, emblem of Siva ; ratnas 
( precious stones ) should be 
plarcd on, at Makarasankranti 
or gold or ghee of cow’s milk 
219. i 

Linga, technical sense IS ‘sugge- 
stive or indicative power of a 
word or words ’ 1309. 

Lingapurana 41n, 45, 53, 101, 
lion, 160n, 179, 181, 235, 
2J6n, 238, 946n, 978n, (on 
Lakulr), 103011 (Guru’s posi- 
tion X 1073 (states Ottru is 
6iva ), I096n, ( mantro ‘namab 
sivaya'), 1117 (treatment of 
Diksa ), 1419n-31n, 1431n, 

1436n(ten pranas), 1438, 1446 
( echoes yogasutra ), 1450n, ( on 
Samadhi), 1455; not drawn 
upon by Ballalasena as its 
'■ treatment of <ianae is the same 
as that of Matsya 868 ; note 
on, 903 ; one rooension of L 
was discarded by Ballalasena 
, 869,903. 

Lipsasutro, is Jui. IV, 1. 3 in 
which the word ‘ lipsa ’ ( mean- 
ing ‘the desire to obtain’) 
“occurs, 1232n. 

Lipta, sixtieth part of a degree 
684. • 


List ( exhaustive ) of vratas and 
utsavas, 265-463. 

Lodge, Sir Ohver, a. of ‘ Man 
and the Univ erse ', 1650n ( on 
image worship ) 

Lobabhishnka ( vide under Hira- 
jana ) ' a rite about horses per 
formed from 1st to 9th tithis 
of ASvina, 184, 400. 

LokapSlas ( guardians of worlds 
or the directions) 766n; names 
of eight L. 766n. 

Lokas ( worlds ), three or seven, 
denoted by the vyahrtis ( bhuh, 
bhuvah etc ), 1538 and n; 
KQrma— pnrana mentions L. 
from 'mahah ’ to ‘satyo’ 1528n; 
Mabendra-loka, PrSjapatya 
loka, Jana, Tapas and Saiya 
lokas mentioned in YogabhaSya 


1629, 


LokSyata or Laukayatika • 1205n- 
1206, 1472n, Kautilya includes 
it under Anvlksiki, along with 
Sankhya-yoga 1205 meaning 
of, changed from time to time 
1305, Panim (in BkthBdigana 
IV. 2 60 ) appears to have 
known the word 1205, 1473n; 
Kuben Dr on ‘LokSyata’ 
1205n ; ^onkarfioarya (on V S. 
III. 3 64 ) states that L. do 
not admit any principle other 
than the four elements and no 
soul apart from the body 


I2t0n. 

okayata’, study of ancien 
[ndian Materialism by Be'’®’ 

prasad Chattopadhyaya (Ne'r 

Delhi, 1959), 306n. 
kayatikas referred to as etc 

,n V. S. ( HI. 3. 63 ), IWS- 
ipsmudra 10, 1124 (to ^S- 
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liOtus leaf, not affected by water 
fallen or sprinkled on it, 1005- 
6, 1367n, 15S5n, 15S7. 

Lnok-vide under ‘ daiva 

Luders, Prof , on R<!yasrnga story 
893 

Ludwig ( on B,g X 55. 3 ) 49-ln. 

Luke ( Gospel of ) 677. 

Luther, though a rebel against 
Pope’s authority, denounced 
Cope.nicns as a fool 612. 

Lyon E , a. of ' Assignment in 
Utopia ’ ( 1937 ) for horrors in 
Russia before 1934, llfln 

Macaulay’s Minute on ‘Indian 
Education’, its aim and results 
1061-62. 

Macdonell, a. ot ' Vedic Mytho- 
logy ’, sometimes indulges in 
facile assumptions 209, 1213, i 
1186n, 1577 ( does not agree | 
with Ueussen about Ksatriyas 
being original oherishers of 
Vedanta thoughts ) 

Macdongall, a oi ‘ An outline of 
abnormal psychology ’ 1 11 4a. 

Maclean, O. V , on ’ Babylonian 
As’rology’ etc 54Gn, 071n, 
6S9ii. 

AJacnicul, M , a. ot ‘ Indian Thei- 
sm ’ 1570n, 1593-94 (criticized 
for MCw that there was no 
]>Iace for repentance in doct- 
rine of Karma ). 

M.idamjirinjnt.a, 30n, 47n-Sn, 

Tin, 73n, 19Gn, 672, 1193 

( Xorth Indian work of about 
ISGO-h^tO A D rjuotcs a half 
lerse of Prahhrikaia ), 1273n, 
)2C9 ( on V.lkyabheda ) 
Ma.lMiarUin, 61, 133, 214,7.34 
(on S'lntis), 73o (list of 
15 


matters dealt witli in Sfintika 
section ), 736, 755, 756n, 7G6n, 
769, 771n, 772, 785, 788-89, 
1303, 1304n, 1305 ( on vyava- 
hara ), 1316n ( prefers as heir to 
deceased son the father and not 
mother ), 1330 ; eulogizes on 
vyavahaia, Bhavan5tha 1189, 
1233 

Madhasa, an early writer ( before 
500 A D. ), ciiticizing Satikbya, 
1359. 

Madhnvacarya, 1160, a of Kala- 
nirnaya, 67n, 131, 202, 227, 
659 ; a of com on Sutnsauihita, 
9 ! 1 , a of Jaiminlyanyfiyamala- 
vistara 1 1 99. 

Madhvacfirya nhas Anandatiitha 
( vide under ‘ Tolerance ' ) : 
a of ‘ Mahahharata-tatparya- 
nirnaya’ 1218, claims to be 
third avatfiin. of V 5yn, the 
other two being Hanumnt and 
Bhimasena 1219 , endeavours 
to interpret Rg I 141 1-3 as 
referring to these three avataras 
and the w ord madhiah thought 
enough to claim that Madbva 
was referred to in Rg I 141. 
3, 1219 , thirty works which 
Madh^ a cites are said by Shri 
Venkatasubbiah to occur no- 
where else 1219; was lery 
se\ crely handled by Appayyn- 
dJksita in the latter’s Madbia- 
tantra-inukhamnrdnna and 
charged with fabricating Yedie 
and other texts 1219. 

Madbjftlina, explained 100. 

Madness, bolici ed to he influenced 
by the Moon 552 and n. 

Madya, is called Tfrtharari in 
some lanlra works 1081 ; 
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means real \nne as welt as a 
substitute like coooanut water 
or hhang or that intoicicating 
knowledge that oomes of Yoga 
practices 1082 ; symbolic or 
esoteric meaning of 1083. 

Maga or ^Skndvfplya brahmanas 
364 

Maga-vyakti, a work by Enshua- 
das Misbra 264 

Mfigadha (vide under ‘Suta’), 
.862-864 ; a praliloma caste 
due to union of a Vaisya male 
with a RSatriya female 863. 

Magic : Kgveda people afraid of 
black magic 1035 , spells m 
Atbarvuveda 1035 ; stones in 
Pah that Buddha’s disciples 
cultivated in. poaers 1037 , m 
words in Rgveda 1033, 1037 ; 
regarded by Manu as sinful 
1079 ; PurSnas also were affec- 
ted by rites of black to. 1114. 

Magicians, fiequently m. in Eg- 
veda and described as ' Adeva,’ 
' anrtadeva ' fifnadeva ’ ( le- 
cherous) 1035; were called 
' Yatudhana ‘ raksas ' and 
‘pisaol’ (female evil spirit) 
1035-36. 

MahahhSgamla defined in Pad- 
ma 964. 

Mah&bb5rato, 27, 44-5, 81, 89, 
91, 109, 118, U6, 129, 245, 
506n, 531, 544, 569, 682, 687, 
769, 775 i and Sankhya 1363- 
137 1 ; called Jaya by itself 
and other works 840, 871; 

that it IS superior to all 
Yedas 915 ; contains no pas- 
sage giving the position rf 

, . pltoets in relation to rastt 


532, critical edition at 
Poona 838 ; date of 849 j des- 
cribes itself as Dharmasastra, 
Artha^astra, KSmasastra and 


Karsnnveda 819 , dilates upon 


all four purmSrlhas and shonid 
he listened to by one desiring 
Moksa 921n , discussion in, 
on daiva and purusaldra 544- 
5 ; emphasizes often that there 
is only one God and that there 
IS no diffei ence between &ra 
and ViSnu 118; enjoins (in 
Bhisma 5, 12 ) that incompre- 
hecsible matters sfaonld not be 
tried to be solved by ihria 
1470 ; many passages in It 
where planets m relation to 
Naksatras are stated to fore- 
bode misfortune to people m 


general or to individuals 632 J 
Kilakantha, commentator of, 
937 n, 1214; stated to contain 
the substance of tbe V eda and a 
better means of the education 
of the common people molcdiug 
Madras, women etc. 924-25; 
words 'abniisS paramo dhar- 
mah ’ 0 cur frequently m M. 
945, 1626 ( spiritual or religi- 
ous debts), 1642, 1688 (about 
sonless man ). 

dahabbasya of PataSjali { about 

150 B. 0 ) : ( vide under 
Patafljah), 36, 103, 203, 468i., 
469, 542n, 658n-68o. 684n. 
698 (on numerals), 
rives ‘Fanranika’), 937n, 963, 

985, 1032, 1156 (full otParva; 
mlmaiiisa matters), 11^ ( m«“ 
toons Kalakrtsni ), 1158. 1 

(on Yeda), 1821n(^ 
of tbe four Tedas), 
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( ^'bdapramanaka vayam ) , j 
1236ii ( on prakrti and pra- 
lyaya \ 12'iGn ( ‘ na ’ means 
‘ sadi SI ’ m some cases ), 1252 
( sastra is meant to give defi- 
nite inles ), 1290 ( prnnaTy 

meaning to be preferred to 
secondary), 1321 (on Sattra 
for one thousand j ears), 1331n, 
13SSn, 1395 (date oE), 1398 
( employs an ungrammatical 
furm in Avirarikanyaja ) ; 
mentions several men and inci- 
dents connected vilh Krsna 
such as killing Kainsa 130n , 
paper by present author on 
‘ Mahahhfisya and the bhasya 
of Ssabara ' 1275n ; quoted 
several times by ^abaia who 
rcEera to its author as Acarya 
and ‘abhiyukta’ 1275n ; re- 
marks that Vedas and their 
meaning are eternal but the 
arrangement of words is not 
clernal and hence arise diffe- 
rent Ved c texts like Kathaka, 
Knlapaka etc 1203 ; 1631n , 
1640n ( M. included Sakas and j 


1126n, 1133; atypeal Hindu 
Tantra, summarised 1057-60 ; 
states that God is one and to 
he described as sat, ctf, and 
dnando is beyond gunas and 
to be known from Vedanta 
texts and yet prescribes the 
five mataras for worship 1057; 
allows only five cups of wine 
to a householder sadhaka etc, 
1059 ; waxes eloquent over 
duties of varoas and alramas, 
duties o£ the king and servants, 
provides for mairiages within 
the varna and dinner only 
with Ba varna persons, deals 
with sartiskaras and Sraddhs,, 
prnyalcitta and vyavaharn 
1059-60. 

JUflftSnif n, van ously defi n ed 1 1 7n. 
MabapannibbSna-sutto, 686, 
1022 ( story of the criticism of 
Buddha by Subbadda, a bar- 
ber ), 1070 ( Buddha was strict 
and asked monks not to see or 
talk to bhikkhunis ). 
Mahurauhina ( a Saman chant ) 
796n. 


5 avanas among sudras ) , ed by i 
Kielhorn lG31n i 

Slahadfinas, sixteen, of which j 
Gostthasra \vtvs odg 2l9n, j 

WahikMahrdaya, a mantra, i«pa 
of 1047. ! 

JIalian5r.lyaoopan'Pad,4G6, t75n- ! 

6. lG27n j 

Vah-inirifinatantra(lStli century | 
B ), ]033n, 1052ii-").i, 

IViSn, 1062. 107411, 1077n, 
I'GO, lOSG-d, lOSOii, 1092 
lOa.-i, 1099, 1100-01, 1102ni 
1)07. noSti, H12, 1114 (on 
‘ilksri), ms, n20(oniiy.ris.a), 


Maharudra, repealing Lnghn- 
rndra eleven times 813. 

Mahalanti 730n ; .icc to KanSika- 
sutra should comprise VSstos- 
pati hymn and certain Allmr- 
vaveda texts 730n; me.ans Vina- 
jakasauti and Kaiagrahafanti, 
acc to commentary on Sankha- 
yana Gr. butrii 730n ; perfor- 
med to remove evil efiecls of 
j several adOhalas and ntpatas, 
on fall of metcurs by day 
761-703, 767. 

Jlahfisiiarfilrixrnta 225-236 ; 
conflict of Mews as to wliat 
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is. the chief matter m M., 
whether fast aloae or three 
vjz fast, -worship and jfigara 
237 ; exaggerated praise of 
239 , fouiteenth tithi of dark 
half of Magha ( or Phalguna 
10 Piiiiiimaota reckorung) is 
called M , the other 14th tilhis 
in the dark half of other 
months being simply Siva- 
ratris 323 ; fourteenth of 

, ISIagha daik half falling on 
Sunday or Tuesday is most 
coinraendable 232 ; Kala- 
nirnaya’s propositions about 
the proper day and time for 
M when 14th is mixed -with 
13lh tithi or Amarasya, 230 , 
proper times lor performing M. 
aoc to Hemadri and ISana- 
samhita, 229-230 ; several 
PurSnas contain details of M, 
and its Mahatmya 225 , story 
of a wicked Kir^ta named 
Oanda in Skandapurana 236- 
237 ; story of Sundarasenaka, 
a nisada ohief, 226 j worship 
of ^iva with bilva leaves and 
jagara whole night saves de- 
votee from hell and leads to 
moksa 225 , worship of S»va- 
hnga at night with certain 
mantras destroys all sins 229 

Mahasvela, a ^Rlantra, japa of 
which on a Sunday -with fast 
deemed to yield all desires 
1106 

Mahavagga 939n, 1038 ( story of 
Mendaka's family possessing 
miraculous powers ), 1663 ( pro- 
cedure of sangha meetings ) 

Mahavallipuram, has a tableau 
^ of 7 th century A. D ) of the 


strife of Devi and Mabisasura 
178. 

Mahavim, sacriBcial vessel in 
Piavargya rite 728 

JMahavrata, sexual intercourse in, 
was symbolic and indulged in 
by strangers to the sacriBoe 
1080. 

Mahavynhrtis, 796n, 1528n. 

Mahavyatlpata, defined 706 , 
gifts on this most highly co- 
mmended 706. 

Mahayana Buddhism, books on 
941n-2n j differences of ideals 
between M. and HinaySna 942 
-43 , its doctrine of Bodhi- 
sattvas IS not consistent with 
the Gospel preached by 
Buddha in the first sermon at 
Benaras 942 

MahaySna-satifilankfira of Asa- 
nga, mentions five points of 
difference between M. and 
Hinayana 942 n ; took over 
the doctrine of bhakti 970. 

Mahelvara Tantra 1051 ( names 
of Vaisnava tantras ), 1144. 

I Mahldhara, commentitor of Vaj. 
S 1037. 

Mabisasura, killed by Darga, 
155n, 184-85, 1047. 

Mahmud of Oazni ; plundered 
Kathiawar and Gujarat seve- 
ral times and desecrated 
temples 1018. 

Mahodayaparva 262. 

Maithuna, a makara, in TSutrik 
worship referred to as pafica- 
matflttva ( fifth substance ) 
1081 ; esoteric meaning of 

1083 . 

Maitrayanl-Samhita 727ii, TOOp 
1320n ( baihir-devasadanam 
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domi), 1223, 1224 k 12SSn 
( vasanlaya kapiujalan-ala- 
bhale), 139011, 1305n, 130gn, 
1327, 1328n 

Maitrayani-Upanis.id 5G0 ( me- 
ntions S5ani, BaUu and Ketu ), 
1419a (si-5. angas only of Yogal, 
1430, 1460, 1468. 

Maitreyl, Mife oE Yajiiavalkya 
jn Br. Up 1403 

Mailrl Upanisad has a long 
disquisition on time 465-66, 
1063n ( on Snsumna Nall ), 
laOTn, 

Majjhimanikaya ( ed ViyTrenkn- 
cr) 1007 D, 1032, 14Uu 

Majuaidar, I'rof B C. 843, 
6S3 ( origin and cUaraotcr of 
Pu'fina Literature ), 1046n 

( Uvo hymns to Durg5 in 
Jlahrihharata are interpola- 
tions ) 

Jlajuindar It C 978n, lOllii 
1 a of ‘ History oE Bengal ’ ', 
104Sn ( on * Inscriptions from 
Katnbuja ), a of ‘ Ancient 
Indian Colonics,' 161Sn. 

Majumdar, Surendranath a oE 
paper on ‘ Bibliography of 
Ancient Geography o£ India’ 
r)2Sn. 

Makilras, fne, of Tiintrik cull 
explained in choleric senses 
and also unobjcolion.iblc subs- 
tilvitcs allowed foi the Posit 
( lou cst kind of 6rikta wor- 
shipper ) lOSl and ii , substi- 
tute! for makaras 1081 n; 
many Iijilnt works like Kul.lr- 
nai.a, I’.lrriinndawilra employ 
the ,rds madya, iiiatsy.i and 
t’l iii'sa in the ordinary sense 
lObG. 


meaning of, 73Sn. 

Makarasankianti ( vide Sankran- 
ti ) 211-235 , bath with ordi- 

nary water ( not heated I obli- 
gatory on, 213 , falls at pieseut 
on 14th January in the Hindu 
almanacs based on Sanskrit 
woiks while the correct date is 
21st December preceding 222, 

712 , fast for three days or 
one day m honour of M. 220 , 
gifts are made even now on M. 
mostly by women 222 , great 
merit results from b.atb in 
Ganges on, 212, Hemadri 
states that the propei day of 
M was in his day 12 days be- 
fore tbe popular day of M and 
gifts ( religions ) should be 
made 12 days before the latter, 
712n; it now falls in I’aiisa 
but the day changes in terms 
of the Gregoijan calendar 211, 

713, it was an important 
religious festiv.al, but now more 
a social observance than reli- 
gi .us 211, 221, meaning of 
the word 211 , origin of the 
festival on in 223 ; procedure 
observed on, 211-212, prog- 
nosticat’ons drawn fiom Ihe 
supposed directions of the de- 
ified M coming, going etc 
225, puiijakala (holy time) 
on day of M 2J2, sesame to 
be employed on M in water 
for b.atb, and should be eaten 
and are lery much in ciideiice 
even now- 219, 221 , twche 
ia«is and tbejr western names 
211 .ind n ( and all twfhc 

I sankrilntis nre holy), was 

' supposed (as a dii imty ) to 
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ride some vehicle and an Upa- 
' -vahana ( ancillary vehicle ), to 

- ■wear a garment of some colour, 
to carry a weapon, to apply a 
tilaka of some sabstance 224- 
225 ; was supposed to be 
either young, middle-aged or 
old, to have certain postures 
( sitting, standing etc, ), to come 
from one direction, to go to 
another and cast a glance at a 
third 225. 

MalamSsa, ( intercalary month ) 
671 ; acts and rites not to be 
performed in 673 acts to be 
done only in M, 674 ; kamya 
rite not to be performed in, 
unless it IS begun before M. 
starts 673 . obligatory acts and 
acts prescribed on definite occa- 
sions are to be performed even 
in M such as daily sandbyh 
673 ; rites that could be done 
in M. as well as in 8uddha 
month 67 4 j 8i addha in 
674-75 

Malamasatattva 58, 490n, 492, 
49S-9, 500, 507n, 692n, 664, 
671n, 672-73n, 674, 761n, 

835n, 1240, 1266n 

MSlatlmadhava, 10t7n; mentions 
human sacrifices in temple of 
Candika or Camunda 186, 
1048. 

Malavagana years, inscriptions 
dated in, 652 and n. 

Malavikagnimitra, 531n, 1028 

(Pa?yamitra ) 

Mal^nant spirit, known to Rg- 
veda 60n 

Jfa 7 tTOl«oa-same as Malamftsa 
671-^672; explained and deri- 
ved 071-72. 


MahnlvjjayavSrtika ( a work of 
Kashmir Tantrism ) of Abhi- 
- navagupta 1050. 

Mallinatha, 1426n, 1531 (his 
motto * namulam bkhyate 
kifioit ’ ). 

Maiusa ( flesh ', esoteric meaning 
of, in Tantra 1082 ; etymology 
of, in Manu and Yisnn Dh. 8, 
1533. 


Man, psych ic.il poivers of are 
•vast and unknown 1091-92; 
man acc. to Chr stian doctrine 
is conceived and born in sin, 
while acc. to Vedanta, human 
soul IS divine 1506n ; length 
of life of, 100 years, acc to 
Rg, Vaj S, Athaivaveda, 
1545 

ManaskpAjS, in Bengal and South 
India 125 , procedure of 135, 
Sankalpa in 125n, 

Manasavrata on Jyestha bright 
half, 10th tithi, 126. 

MSnasollasa of Calukya king 
Somesvara ( 1126— 1138 A B ) 
805 (has verses on ‘Aikunas’); 
809 ( on npasruti ), 810n 1651 
(on VSstus'astra and paintings) 


ind n. 

inavagrhya- sutra, 739n-30D, 
r38n, 748. 

indalas an item in TSntrik 
ivorship which is also a feature 
,f orthodox Hindu practices 
in medieval and modern times 
1131-34 r M and Oakra said 
to be synonymous by 
oavatanlra 1133; Buddhjrf 
tantras like MaSjns'rimulakalp 
lescnbeM 1133; drawn vr. h 
powders of five colours, acc. to 
Matsyapurkna and also fign 
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of a lotos ■oith S or 12 petals 
drawn with saffron, or red 
sandalwood paste or jn varioas 
colours 1131 , eight mandalas, 
fjarvatobhadra and others, re- 
ferred torn Agniporana 1132 , 
four characteristic items in 
Handala ntes specified, 1133 , 
m Posyasnana a Mandals with 
difterent coloured powders was 
to be drawn 1132 ; meaning 
of the word in Tai S , Sat 
Br, and Br. Up is ‘circular 
form ’ and ‘ orb of the Sun, ’ 
and later any figure or dia- 
gram { generally circular ) 
drawn on an altar 1131-32 , 
means • circle ' in ^nlba sutras 
and reference to the squaring 
of a circle ( mandala ) 1132 , 
references in several purfinas 
to invocation of the Sun on 
the figure of a lotus and also 
of Narayana, and to images 
or paintings of liaksiul and 
Niirayana and to Mandalas 
called Snrvatobhadra etc 1132 , 
several ManJalas-de-cribed in 
Jiianarnava, ^aradntilafca and 
other tnnlras 1132 , several 
M drawn in Rgveda-brahina- 
fcarma-samuecaya { Hirn ed ) 
1134 , Smrtifcauslubha men- 
tions several names of 51. 
1134, twenty SIX M described 
in 2G chapters of Kispanna- 
yognvali 1133, 

ilanlanamiwa ( between about 
6S0-720 A V ) ; explains a 
ver<c of Tanlroirirlika acc to 
S'istr.adlpiks but there is no 
ei ideiicc that he wrote a com 
on Taulraiartika llSl and n ; 


IS later than Kntnarila and 
flourished about 6S0-710 A. D. 
1191, 1193-94; hisBhavona- 
viveka quotes Tantravartika 
1191n; works of, onP. M. ore 
Vidbiviveka, Bhavanaviveka 
( commented upon by TJm- 
beka ), Vibhramaviveka and 
MimaiSisanukramani 1191 , 
no evidence that he was a 
disciple of Eumbrila but in 
Bhavanaviveka and Vidhi- 
viveka he quotes verses from 
Tantravartika and Slokavartika 
and also a passage from Pro- ' 

I bhakara’s Brhatl 1193, 1198 

; Mandlik, a. of ' Hindu Eaw ’ : 
wrong statement by, about 
"Vedio passages that have a 
word like * hi ’ showing reason 
1239n. 

MandhatS, king was oidered by . 
Indra to see that Yavanas, 
Cinos, ^abaras, Sakas obeyed 
parents, perfi rmed ntes laid 
down by V eda, made gifts to 
brabmanas 54. 

Mandarya, writer on Astrology, 
predecessor of Varahamibira 
592. 

Mandukyopanisad 4G5, 14’ 3n. 

Mahgala • auspicious sounds to 
be heard and objects to be 
seen when starting on an ex- 
pedition 621 ; what are M. 
things 36G, 621. 

Jfanffafa, tradition about beginn- 
ing of any work with M. laid 
do«n by Mann 1207 

Mae>|alS'^a^a, eight substances to 

be distributed to women when 
invited in a ceremony or vrata 
like Saubhagyasundarl 367. 
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Manilius, not followed by Biha- 
'jjataka as to Dreskanas 5S2d 
Mamttha ; two Greeks of that 
name, one a contemporary of 
Berossus and the other an 
anthor of an astrological poem, 
592n. 

Mamttha, probably an Indian, a. 
of work on -Synrdaya o9i ; re- 
fers to Horasastra of Parasma 
593n. 

Manjotil-mulakalpa 1040 ( has 
late elements ), 1140 
Mankad, Prof D K, 686-7 (on 
ten meanings of the word 
‘ Yuga ’ ) , on Manrantara and 
40 years being the unit for a 
king’s reign 696, S44n, 845 ; 
on ‘ Yugapnrana ’ 826-27 • 

theories of, about Suogas and 
Skmaveda singing being of 
Chinese origin, criticized 844n. 
Mansur, king (754-775 AD) 
in whose reign an Indian as- 
tronomer visited his court 699n. 
Mantra ( or Mantras, aco to 
context ) , ( vide under ' Au- 

robindo, Brhhmana texts, 
Kapaly Sastri, Jf/gada, ^Sra- 
datilaka Tantra, Yeda, Yedic 
Interpretation ) . are employed 
in sacrifices for bringing to 
mind the act that is being done 
1097, 1220, 1244; are the 3rd 
out of the five classes of Vedio 
texts 1244 , hija m like hrim, 
^Im, are said to make visible 
the form of the devaia in 
Tantrik woiship 1099; Bud- 
dhist I’antras ( some ) state 
that certain m. can confer even 
Buddhahood 1104; called 
• Abhaya’ 769n, difficult to t 


define what a Vedic Mantra’is 
and hence it is held that those 
Y edic verses or passages are m. 
that are recognized as such by 
the learned, 1096, 1098, 1220, 
1223, difierence between M. 
and piayer, 1100 . difierence 
between YedicM and Tantnk 
M 1107, differing interpre- 
tations of Kg lY. 58 3 ( cat- 
van srnga etc ) by Nirukla 
and others, 985 ; examples of 
short mantras of 5, 6, 8, 12, 13 
syllables from Smrt's and 
Puranas as efBcacious for secur- 
ing all objects^ 1096 and n, 
fcr killing an enemy m Agm- 
porana, 1102, four classes of 
Yedio M VIZ rlr, yajus, Baman 
and ntyada 1097, 1221 , great 
controvers.es about meaniog 
and porpore of Yedic M. illus- 
trated, 984-5; great impor- 
tance attached to recitation of 

M and many educated men even 

of these days believe m their 
gieat efficacy 172 ; has three 
senses, acc to Ahirbudhuya- 
samhita, s/krilo, stlksiTio and 
highest, 1115; have no efficacy 
if learnt from hooks but are 
efficacious when learnt from a 
qualified guru 1100, 1113) 
have to he repeated thousands 
of times to secure full results, 
1103-4; M in all tantras are 
m. of the great Dei I 1103; 
Kutsa’s new that M. have no 
sense or serve no purpose re- 
futed in the Bnukta, 1097 1 
list of hymns and verses of 
Bweda that are co-mologic»li 
philosophical, or speculative 
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983-4 j most famous Buddlust 
M. ‘ Om llau’padme hum ’ dis- 
cussed and results supposed to 
be derived from it, 1104n, 
1451 , most sacred Vedio M. 
is Gayatrl (B.g HI 62.10) 
called Vedamate in Atharva- 
veda 1097 ; no difference of 
meaning in the urords used in 
Veda and the same words in 
ordinary life acc to Jaimim 
and Sahara, 1097 , numberless 
mantras in Tantra 1102 , M 
of Bama worship S7n ; Paura- 
nik Mantras like ‘ data-o no’ 
and ‘ yantn des aganali ’ came 
to be used eien in Sraddha by 
Yaj and others, probably to 
meet Buddha’s appeal to masses 
1024 ; peculiar pattern of M. 
prescribed for worship of a 
deity 788n , Rgredii I 1G4 39 
is evplatned in four ways and 
Rg. I 164 34 in six ways by 
SiVyana OS 4-3 , repetition of 
Vedic and Xantrifc M is called 
‘pnrascarana ' 1107 ; ‘ sac cid- 
ekam brahma’ is the best of 
mantras acc to ^lahanirviina- 
tantra and perfection in it 
leads to moksn’ 1112 , several 
Vcdic mantras with two ine.an- 
iiigs are cited in the Nirukbi 
98 4 , some Vedic M are horta- 
tory 1214, some Buddhist M 
embody MahSyana doctrines 
wilh the addition of syllables 
like om, phaf, si aha 1105 ; 
synonyms of the word Mantra 
a e sloin, br.ihma, gir, dhui, 
mati, manlss, vacas incasvn 
and are used hiindieds of times 
in the Veda and in several 
16 
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places a V edic prayer is said 
to be new 983 , Tantrik M. 
are treated like Vedic M. with 
sage, metre, deity and 
1103 ; Tara or T.araka M. is 
0)11 1115 , theory about sounds 
of M. being ^akii, 1100, three 
classes of Tantrk M , masculine, 
feminine, neuter, llOln, 1103; 
two theories obout M. 1 155 ; 
varieties of M called astro, 
hidaya, kavaca, netra, raksa 
are mentioned in Tftntrik texts 
1102 , ve-ses of Rgveda show 
that a host of mantras already 
existed and w ere inspired by 
the Bold of Prayers 981-983; 
Vedic M. weie relegated to a 
secondaiy role by the Purva- 
mimtulish sys'em 1244 j Vedic 
M. were supposed even in Rg 
to have great potency, that 
they induced God to come lo 
the sacrifice and to bestow on 
socrificer and worshipper vali- 
ant sons, w enllh and protection 
1098, word ' Mantra ' derived 
and explained 1102, word 
Mantra occurs about 25 times 
in the Rgveda and ‘Mantrakrt’ 
only once 980 , word Mantra 
is not described at new in the 
Rg w bile the w ords ‘ Suklrli ’ 
and ‘Siikta’ that occur only four 
or five times are spoken of as 
new or fre^l^ 983 

Mantramabfiniaaa-tanfra 1136 

Mantrnmabodadhi 10G2ii, 1110, 
1113, 1136 

Mantrinyasa illustrated by Blift- 
g.aaat,a Br.ihma and Naradtya- 
pur.an.is as to mantras like ‘ om 
oamo KarayanSya '1120. 
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Manu, ]s used sometimes in tbe 
sense ot Manirn, both being 
demed from root 'man’ to 
think 1060 , ‘ Om sac-cidckam 
brahma ’ is ‘ Brahmamauu ’ 
lOGOn; described in Rgveda 
Bs fither of humanity and ns 
prescribing the proper path for 
men 690n , Savarnya M. in 
Rgveda 691 ; story of M and 
the deluge, 691n j sfciry of M, 
and his son Nnfahanedistha 
691n 

Mannsmrti 34n, 27-29n, 30, 33, 
41, 49, 51-2, 67n, 72, 100, 
166, 168, 193, 210, 2it, 248, 
476 ( units of time ), 317n, 
537, 336n, 538-39, 605n, 607, 
616, 687-88, 693, 696. 743, 
757, 766n, 77Gn, 783n, 789n, 
800, 801n, 820, 825, 863, 

86Sn, 914 (on SistabrShmanas), 
930-32, 931-8, 945 ( virtues 
necessary for all rarnas ), 946n 
( on Tama and Niyama ), 9 IS, 
1033-4, 1037, 1043, 1079, 

1086 ( quoted by Kularnava ), 
1096, 1154n, 1136n, 1178, 

1190d, 1202-3 ( appears to 

suggest that Veda is self-exis- 
tent ), 1307n, 1214n, 1230-34, 
1241n, 1242-43 and n (many 
Arthavadas in ), 1250 ( in III. 
267 gives several options ex- 
pressly ), 1351-52, 1236n-58n, 
1264, 1378, 1288, 1293n, 1296, 
1367n, 1378n, 1415n. 1420, 
1440-1, 1457 ( on duties of 
Sannyasins), 1169, 1478, 

1615-17, 1533-34, 1545, 1561, 
1564-65 ( uses word samsnra 
frequently), 1576d. 1589, 1^591, 
1593 ( on repentance ), 1596- 


7, 1608, 1611 ; frequently 
echoes the very words of the 
Veda 1265nj mentions many 
Snnkhya tenets 1379, 1413n, 
1422, 1434n, 1436n, 1616; 

practice of M. of stating oppo- 
site views on the same point 
one after another, 1266, 1517, 
1619 (limits sadacara to only 
certain parts of India, exclud- 
ing iladhya-desa and Arya- 
varta), 1637n, 1628, 1630, 
1633 ( varna and jati confound- 
ed ), 1637, 1638 ( brabmana 

selling milk for more than 
three days became a Sndra ), 
163Sn, 1639 ( king was a divi- 
nity in human form ), 1645-6, 
1669 ( duties common to ail 
men ). some verses are identical 
with those m fenliparva, Vana- 
parva and some PnrSnas 6S8n, 
1366n, 1516n, 1578 ; some 
verses of, almost identical with 
verses in Ap Dh, S. 81t , 
some verses of, almost the 
same in Matsjapurana 1520n; 
some verses identical with 
ParafarasmiiJ 1266n ; three 
theories about creation in 1515 
-17 , very eminent position 
assigned to M. by Brhaspati 
1265 ; whatever Mannsmth 
proclaims as dharma was al- 
ready declared so in the Veda 
acc to M. II 7. on which 


lommentators differ 125Sn 
inns . each Mann during his 
time created the world and 
protected it 692 ; names of 
111 fourteen M. m 
purfina 691 ; 33 a»es of 
™ly in Mannsmrti 691-2, 
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past six M, 7th (the pre- 
sent one ) Vaivas’cata and 7 
futnic ones 688, 691 , vari- 
ation in the names of the 
futnre seven M., 691 
Manvadi-tilhis . on which each 
Mamantaia was supposed to 
stait 371 

Manvontara ( a ide ‘ Yuga ’ ) 
each M had a separate set of 
sages, gods, kings, smrtis 691 , 
extent of 688, 690n, 697 , 
fourteen M. constitute Katpa 
689 , I’rof. Jlanfcad’s novel 
theory about M 696 , said 
to be numberless by Mann- 
smrti 688 , sense of, 690n 
some puranas say that in each 
M Mann and seven sages are 
devoted to Dhirma and pro- 
mulgate Vedas by orders of 
Brahma 692, some writers 
like Dr Dafta'i hold that in 
ancient India existed a public 
Institution called Manu and 
Saptarsis 693. 

Mardnfc, Babylonian God 546 
5l5rgap51l, on Bahpralipado, des- 
cribed 305-6, 

Mfirgas, vide Paths 
Marici, Smiti of 33, 216 
Mark (new Testament) 677, 
146In, 1647n, 1649. 

Slarkaiidoya 7on, 100, 14Tn, 

ISSn ; supposed to he one of 
the eight immortals ( oirajivi- 
nah ) invoked on Yamadvitly.v ! 
208. 

Markandeya-purana ( vide under 
Daltatrcya ); 51, I'jtn, 177, 
lS‘m. 343n, .530n ( countries ' 
under diiTerent Yaksatras ) ; ' 
odSo, 56!n, 6ST, 693 (on! 


Manus ), 731n, 734 ( chapters 
on ^dntis ), 94 5n (on atma, 
gunas ), 048 ( meaning of Ista 
and Purta), 949 ( on great 
merit of relieving the distres- 
sed ), 967, 1027n(on house- 
holder stage ), 1213 ( on heaven ), 
13S3n, 1438, 1440n, 1444n, 

1446 ( speaks of ten DbaranSs ), 
1455, 1457, 1522 ( chap 5 uses 
Sankhya technique ', 1527, 

1576n ( on doctrine of Karma ), 
1590; chapters ( 78-90 of 
Venk ed , 81-93 of B. I ed ) 
are called DevSmfihatmya or 
Saptasatl, deemed a later addi- 
tion, 155n, 819n, 901-902; 
contains Gita doctrine of Nis- 
kama-fcarma 903, note on 901- 
903 , one of the early Pnrflnas 
and may be assigned to 4th to 
6lh century A D , 903 ; one 
verse from Dei Imahatmya{ viz 
•Sai vamangala-mangalye’ etc. ) 
q in insciiption of 289 of Gupta 
era ( 60S AH) 003 ; places 
proper for Yoga practice and 
to be avoided for it 1431; 
refers to the words ‘ Lagna ’ 
and • Hora ’ 903 . three parts 
of, viz chap 1-43 (in Venk, 
ed ), 43 to end and Devlma- 
hatmya 903 , translated by 
Pargiter 883 , verses of, iden- 
tical with those of Visnupn-Sna 
1522n. 1647n, 1688 
Marriage, (vide Cnndrabala, 
child m.arriage Restraint Act, 
Gornjns, GnrvSditya, Kfitas, 
Smihastln, Tai Shala ) , on«- 
loma marriages allowed by 
most Sinilis but medicv.a] writ- 
CIS changed all that by Kali- 
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varjya 1265-67 , auspjcioas 
ages for the marriage of maid- 
ens and of bridegrooms 611 , 
auspicioos times, months and 
naksatras for, 535-36, 609-10 , 
anspicious naksatras for M , 
different views on, 610-11, 
caloulation on tallying the 
horoscopes of both bride and 
bridegroom 'in legard to eight 
matters, called ‘ ghatita-guna- 
vicara’or ‘ vadhu-vara-melaka- 
vicara ’ 614 , Cawlrahala and 
THrahala in M 615 , oompa^ 
rative astrological strength of 
tithi, week-day, naksatra, Sun, 
Moon In m 616 , great impor- 
tance of Jupiter in M 615 , 
importance of gana and nadf 
among brahmanas even now, 
614, intr cate astrological 
roles for, 609-616 , Jupiter, 
auspicious and inauspicious 
positions of, mm 612 , Moon, 
importance of the ausptcious 
position of, in m, 615 , not dis- 
approved in siTnhctsthoi Guru 
when performed north of the 
Ganges and South of the GodS.- 
varl 613, proper lagna rasis 
at time of m. 613 , Raja- 
martanda devotes 160 verses to 
astrological requirements of m. 
610, Bgveda X. 85 is marri- 
age hymn, 497n, rule of 
‘ godkah ’ or gorajas mnhurta m 
m. 613 , rules about siinhas 
tha Guru observed even now 
613 rules about the same- 
ness" of rasi or naksatra of 
bride and bridegroom in m 
6U-615 , ^aira marriage 
aoo. to Mahanirvanatantra in 


which no question of caste 
arises 1060 ; Santi for m- 
auspiciousness of Jupiter 612 , 

I tithis proper and inauspicious 
for m. 6 H , usages of coun- 
tries to be followed about 
month proper for m. 610 , 
Venus, position of, in m. 612, 
week days proper for m. 611 , 
when a maiden is very grown 
—up, no waiting for an auspi- 
cious, time but one should 
consider only the lagna and 
the moon's position at m 611 
Yama and YamI dialogue ( Rg. 
X 10 ) wrongly considered by 
some Western scholars as lefe- 
rring to marriage of brother and 
sister 209 , ban against mter- 
caste marriages removed by 
legislation 16S6n, futile legi- 
slation as to dowry in m 16T6. 

Mars, statements about position 
of, in MahabhSrata are irre- 
concilable 532. 

Marshall, Sir John, editor of three 
volumes on Sanchi 1653 n , a 
of ‘ Taxila ' ( three vol. ', and 
Guide to Taxila 1656 

Martin E. W editor of 'In 
Search of Paifh ', a symposium 
by several writers 1487n, 
1550n 

Marx meaning of • I am not a 
marxist ' 1695 

MasKarin, means ( a wandering 
ascetic ), acc to Panini and 
Mahnbhasya 13SSn. 

Matharavrtli, com on Sankhya- 
karika not later than 450 A. 

D, 1354 . furnishes nBiiiei 
of* Sankhya teachers between 
Pafloa&kha and Isvorakrfna 
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1355 ) on the name Sastv 
tantra 1373n. 

Matthew, Oospel of, 103, 677, 
lOlCn-lTn 

Mathews W, B. a. of * Christ’ 
( 1939 ) 1481n. 

Matra, what is, in Pranayama 
1437-38 j Puranas like Marka- 
ndeya, Kurma. give difierent 
matras for different kinds of 
Pianaynma 1438 and n. 

Mdtrs t Mother Goddesses ) 1046 
( in Gupta Inscriptions ) • gene- 
rally said to be eight, but 16, 
32, 64 are also mentioned, 
169 and n , referred to in 
Kumarasambhava and Brhat- 
saiiihita 186, 1046. 

Matrka-nyasa ( Matrka means 
alphabet ), dealt with in Kali- 
fcapurana 1120. 

Matsya ( Bsh ), esoteric meaning 
of, in some Tantra works 1082. 

Matsyaii ( lit eater of fish ), eso- 
teric meaning of, l0S4a 

Sfatrdatla, commentator of Hira- 
nyakesi-gihya, 52on 

3Iati k.inighantu ( a Tantrik list 
of om and letters of the alpha- 
bet ) I058n 

Sfatsyapu ana ■ 40, 45, 49, 52, ' 
57, 6(n, 88, 91-2n, 96, 100, 
llln, 116, llbn, 122, 147, 
162, -202, 210-212, 520n, 540, 
54.)n-6n, 616n ( on YatrS ), 
622n ( on auspicious persons 
and things ) , G24-,5, 627, 

649n, 65:n, 660, 681-S3n, 

6S7n, 692-3, 695, 734 (on 
S:.ntts\ 742-43, r4.')-4G ( nume- 
rous fSlntis ), 7 17 ( eighteen 

IGI, IGGn, 
769-70, 77 f, 776-7 (on dreams). 


776,793n,795n,T9S-800, 805, 
' 813n, 817u, 822, 824, S27n, 
830 n ( gives contents of Vayu ), 
833-35, 839 ( characteristics 

in addition to five ) , 842 ( full 
list of Andhra kings ' , S45ii 
( period between Parlksit and 
Kanda ), 816-48, 850-52, 854, 
868, 87 4n, S7Tn, 880, 896 
( contents of Bhavisya ), 903n, 
915-16, 919, 922 ( ‘ Om Isamo 
Narajanaya’ is Mulamantra ), 
931, 945d, 946, 969n ( ten 
Abbira kings \ 974, 993 (ten 
avataras), 995n { Visnn cursed 
by Bhrgn ), 1023n-24, 1090n, 
1096n, 1114 { description of 
black magic nle ), 1 121n( nyasa 
with mantras ) 1132, 1231, 

1372, 1377n-7S, 1383 ( on 

SSnkbya ), 1455, 1470d, 1523n, 
1527-28, 157 4, 1590 ( on rebi- 
rths for sms \ 1637, 1653 ( on 
svriters about Yfistufaslra ) ; 
Apar&rka quotes 400 verses 
from it and Kalpataro about 
2000, 899 ; chief among 

Puranas acc to Vamana 833- 
34, 899 , date of, about middle 
or end of 3rd century A. D. 
852, 854, 900 , glorifies both 
Visnuand 6iva 899 , has verses 
that also occur in Yftj. Smrti, 
Manusmiti and Mahabharata 
74')n, 899, 1520 , one of the 
ancient Puranas and has per- 
haps the largest number of 
Smili chapters and the best 
preserved 899 ; P.admapuriina 
has hundreds of verses identi- 
cal w ith those of M 893 j Sah- 
katfic'iiya appears to quote 
serse ( from it j 900 • slory of 
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Paruravas and TTrvafi in 
Matsya ( Chap. 24 ) and dram'a 
Viferamorvasiya agree olosely 
900-001, though there are one 
or two points of differenee. 

Matsyendranatha,' called Luipa 
in Tibet 1046n, 1075n. 

Mattavilasaprahasana of Paliara 
king Mahendravikiamararman 

1074n, 

Mauryas, being greedy of gold, 
mannfactaied images of gods 
■ for sale 36. 

Maasalaparra 147, 743, 775 j 

( dreams ), 969n ( on Abhiras ). j 

Maxims ( some' iNyayas ), gene- 
rally of Mimanisa — vide pp 
1339-1351); about nindd ( con- 
demnation ) being meant to 
prescribe the opposite of what 
13 condelnned 96, 1243, 

Any&yato&aekfirthatvam, ex- 
plained 1393, 1339 ; ArunSdhi- 
karana or ArunanySya 1394-5, 
1340; ‘diste satyadistakal- 
pana anyByya — if a seen re- 
sult or purpose can be found 
for an act, it is improper to 
assign an unseen reward for it, 
1190n, 1360 and n, 1344, 

grahaikatvaoyfiya , explained 
1286-86, 13 13; hetavan-m- 
gadadhikarana, lS39n, 1351 ; 
Holakadhikarana 237-33S, 
1281-83, 1351 ; Kapifijala- 

■nyhya, explained 1288n-1289, 
1341, ‘ Nasti vaoanasyati- 

bbarali, ’ there is nothing too 
< heavy (impossible to prescribe ) 
for a sacred text ’ 5 ! 2, 1345, 

Niaadasthapati-nyaya 1295-96, 
1346 ; pradhanyena vyapo- 
desa bhavanti 491, ratn-sattra- 


nyaya 1257, 1349 ; Bathakara- 
dhikarana 1390-91, 1349, Sa- 
iliarthyadbikarana 1291, 1350; 
Saihyoga-prthafctva, explained 
and applied 86, 96, • 228, 1350; 
BarvasSkhSpratjaya-nyaya 640) 
1273 ( explained ) or sakha- 
ntarkdbikarananyayB 1349- 
50, Slhallpnlakanyaya 1255n, 
1351 , Udbhid-nyaya 1345, 
1341 ; yavad-vacanam]^ v5ca- 
nikam 1177, 1348. 


Max-Mnller, his date ( hypotheti- 
cal ) for the Vedio period, 497, 
513, 8S2 ; ,his date for Amara- 
kofa 840n, remarks against 
his dating for V eda 508 , a. 
of ' Six Systems cf Indian Phi- 
losophy’ 1200, 1491, wrong 
translation by, 1579n, 1583n. 

Maxwell on Interpretation of 


Statutes, 1284-86. 
laya, astrological writer m. by 
Varahamibira 542 
[aya, king of Tavanas, to whom 
Jyotisa was imparted by the 
Sun-god 692. 

[aya 1509 ; Badarayana ( V. S. 
II 2 29 ) and Sankara are 
agreed that the ordinary 
physical world is different from 
dreams , Sankaracftrya employs 
the word M&y& to express the 
idea of mystery as to how the 
finite arises from the Inamtc 
1510, proper language for 
most men is not to speak about 
the world as Maya ) 

1509 ; Upanisad passages like 

Katha TI 4. 2, 

Chan. VIII 3.1-2 and B. tip. 

I 3 28 may suggest the doc 
„»e of M, 1509, word M- 
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osed in V.S. HI. 2. 3 has been 
differently interpreted by ficar- 
yas 1509 , word occurs in Rg. 
in connection "With Indra about 
bis Sakti or Saktis 1013 

Mayamata 165d. 

Mayamolia or Mahamoba, produc- 
ced from Vi§nu’s body, -who 
deluded the Asuras and raised 
atheislic objections against 
offering animals in sacrifices, 
about feeding brahmanas in 
sraddha, aco to Visnu and 
Fadma Poranas 971-75 

Mayukhamfilika, com, on ^astra- 
dlpika 1236n, 129tn. 

Mayuraoitraka, astrological -work 
attributed to Oarga by TJtpala 
591. 

McTaggart, a of • Some Dogmas 
of Religion ' 1605. 

McCrindle, n of ‘ Ancient India 
as described by .Megasthenes 
and Arrian’ 819. 

Measures of corn, pala, prasrti, 
kudava, prastba, drona, kbfiri 
SlOn, 1294 ( meaning in Ssstra 
of these irords is to be taken, 
not the one among mlecehas ) , 
Fiinini mentions adbaka and 
kfaarl SlOn , Sahara mentions 
kudaiTi, adbaka, drona and 
kharl SlOn ; of time, different 
views on 476-477 ; of weight 
like pala (320 raklikas), karsa 
etc iSOii. 

McdhSjanana, n mantra 35 
Mcdhrilillii, a of bha-sya on Manu- 
smrti, 2S, 696, 868n, 9i6n, 
1214, 1226n, 1227 ( Manu V. 
40 is merely an arthavadn \ 
122911, 1230 (on Mann 111.45, 
long note on mt/ama and jtart- 


sonUya), 1241n, 1252, 1258n 
( quotes his own work Smrti- 
viveka ), 1273n, 1286, 1312n— 
3n, 1321, ISrbn, 1469n. 

Medicine, founder of, is Krsnfit- 
reya acc. to ^antiparvan and 
not Caiaka nor Fatafijali 1396 , 
muhurta for beginning to take 
m. 626 , views differ as to first 
propounder of medical science 
1396. 

Megasthenes, acconnt of number 
of kings and the total of their 
reigns given by, 849 , refe- 
rence by, to Heracles, Sourse- 
noi, Melhora 953. 

Megbaduta 668, 1563n, 1571. 

Mehta, Ashoka, a of 'Demociatio 
Socialism’ 1681. 

Meissner, a of * Baby low en and 
Assynen’, 570n. 595 (Zodiacal 
signs), 596. 

Men. Br. Dp (V 2 3) inculcates 
on all m. the virtues of self- 
restraint, charity and compassion 
1627. 

Menander, Greek king of 2nd 
century B C., 669. 

Meron, "V. P., a of ' Transfer of 
power in India ’ 1464d, 1662 ; 
a. of * Story of the Integration 
of Slates’ 1663. 

blcru, mountain on which the 
gods reside 834n. 

Meru Tantra 1135d-36. 

Mesopotamia i vide under ‘ Horo- 
scope ‘ Zodiac ' ), influence of, 
supposed by Prof. Neugebauer 
on Ind’an nriteis about longest 
and shortest day 542 ; place 
\nlue notation in, took 60 as 
j the basic number 518n ; put 
' by Prof. Neugcbaucr and a 
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few (Others in plaoc of the 
Greeks as originators of science 
etc. 700n. 

Meteors, beliefs about o. g fall- 
ing on grave occasions and 
fantis for such falls, 766-G7. 

Melon, Greek engineer; took 
length of year from Nabu 514n. 

Metonio cycle 616, 662. 

Mihirakula, ruthless Iliina inva- 
der of India 656, 1109. 

Miletus, richest city in Greek 
world in 6th century B. G. 
5lGn. 

'Mimaiiisa ( vide nuder Purvami 
tnaiiisusatra, change, dharina, 
maxims, smrtis, Veda, v6kya, 
Kumtirila, itikarlavyata, Sa- 
hara ) : differences between M. 
rules of interpretation and in- 
terpretation of Statutes pointed 
out 1283-4- ; does not lead in 
many oases to certain conclu- 
sions, as M writers like Sahara, 
Kumarila and Frabhakarn 
differ among themselves 1271 ; 
first rule of M is that no part 
of the Veda ( not even a word ) 
can be treated as anarlhaKa 
1281 , fundamental difference 
between Veda and Smitis 
pointed out 1272-3; in Yaj. 
I 3 M. means probably the 
work of Jaimini in 12 chapters, 
1160; many ' writers like 
MSdhavaoarya speak of two 
mimauisas, ifurva ( 12 chap of 
Joimini) and Uttara (four 
chapters forming the Vedanta- 
Butra ) 1 1 60 ; meaning of the 
word M., long before the XJpa- 
nisads 1154; not concerned 
with legislation by the king or 


a sovereign popular assembly 
1283 ; ‘'M. Jurisprudence’ by 
Shn Nataraja Ayyar 1201; 
main purpose is to regulate the 
procedure, the various auxiliary 
and principal matiers in Vedic 
sacrifices 1283 , of Easakitsm 
mentioned by MahabhaSya 
1157 ; promises to convey cor- 
rect knowledge of Dharma and 
the Veda itself is the means of 
arriving at that knowledge 
1283 , purpose of, explained 
by Tantravartika 1261 , res. 
trioted sense of word M before 
Ya], VIZ ‘investigation into 
Bharma and arriving at con- 
clusions on doubtful matters ’ 
1154 ; result of the importance 
of vidhis and assignment of a 
very subordinate role to artha- 
vadas and mantras 1285 ; rules 
and principles of M in relation 
to BbarmaSastxa 1283-1338 , 
rules of, apply only to rites 
and names of tithis like Jayan- 
ti, acc to S M and Pnrusartha- 
Cintamani, and hardly had 
anything to do with people’s 
practices 133. U72 , rules of 
interpretation fail into diffe 
rent classes from different 
stand-points such as general 
and speoial, about words and 
sentences, rules of procedure to 
be followed when several texts 
are in conflict, 1285, 1289, 
rules distinguishing between 
v%dhz, myama and pansan- 
Ihyci are general 1286, rule 
that Laksana (secondary sens ) 
of'a word in a sentence is prt 
ferable to the fault of va y - 
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bheda 1301, 1303 , rule that 
the singular moludes the plural 
is a general one and so is the 
rule that a -word importing a 
male includes a female 1285 , 
rule that a doubt about the 
e\acl meaning of a part of a 
passage may be removed by 
relying on the remaining part 
of the passage 1240, 1385, rule 
about understanding words in 
tbe "Veda and in Jai in the 
same sense as in popular usage 
as far as possible 1289 , rule 
that words are to be taken in 
tbe primary and not in a 
secondary sense 12S9-90 j rule 
that the same word must not 
be used in two senses in the 
same sentence, 1292-93 ; rule 
that where words like yava, 
varfiba, and velasa have two 
meanings the meaning that the 
Veda, ^aslra or usage of sistss 
attributes to them must be foll- 
ow ed 1293-94 , rule that 
"ords of foreign origin like 
pi2n, itcmtr, lamarasa and safa 
that are in vogue in Sanskrit 
are to be understood in the 
sense they bear in the foreign 
language 1294, rules about 
interpretation of sentences 
129r-I306 , though JI. rules 
haio been of considerable help 
to Dharmi<astia writers, it 
should not be supposed that 
the appliolinn of M rules is 
easy or always enables scho- 
hrs to arrive al certain and 
deftnile conclusions loSl-IC - 
was scry critical about smtiis 
and usages 1272, word 111 
1 ? 


has great antiquity 1 1 52-53. 
Mlmnmsabalaprakasa of ^ankara- 
bhatta ( between 1560-1620 
A. D. ) 1195, 1221, 122511, 
1240n-tl, 1252 

Mimauisakas . ( vide under Cole- 
brooke )• are strongly opposed 
to holding that any part of 
the Veda is useless or mean- 
ingless or non-eternal 1255 , 
Colebrooke said that disqui- 
sitions on Mimfiiiisa bear a 
certain resemblance to juri- 
dical, questions, that the logic 
of the Mimamsa is tbe logic of 
the law 1220 , made a swee- 
ping generalization that the 
whole Veda is meant for sacri- 
fices but, though they went 
too far, they had some grounds 

I for their theory, 991 ; the 
word ‘ Wimfiiiisaka’ occurs in 
Mahubhasya 1156, 

Mimauisakaustubha of Kbanda- 
deva, denies that Subhadih 
was the daughter of Vasudeva 
( though the Adiparva expre 
ssly states that she was so ) 
1281n, 

Mimaiiisa-Kofa of svhmi Kevala- 
nanda-sarnsvati in eight volum- 
es ( five already published ), an 
encyclopedic work, 1290. 

Mimaiiisanjayaprakrisa of Ajia- 
dev.a (between 1610-1680 
A D. ) 1199, i22Gn, 1228n, 
1335n (on bb.lv.anri ), 1237 d, 
1215n-47n, 1250 ( cnumcritcs 
cighlfauits ofVikalpa ), ]254n 
( on Sannipatjopakurakn and 
Sradupakrirakal, 1295n, 1315n- 
16n 

Mtm:mit‘i-panbli5-ri of Kisiia- 
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yajvan 1237n, 1241, 1254n. 

Mim&ibsS,sara-saiigralia of ^n- 
karabhatta ( summarises in 
250 verses 1000 adhikaranas 
of P. M. 8.), ]189n 

Mimkdisallistra ; declared to bave 
had 20 chapters by Bam9.noia 
and Prapa&cahrdaya and in 
Inscription of Btijaraja 1159- 
60 ; Krtakotibhasya of, by 
Baudhayana 1159 ; com. of 
Upavarsa 1159 ; com. of Deva- 
svamin and Bbavadasa 1159- 
60 ; twenty chapters of, are 
constituted ace. to some as 
the twelve chapters ascribed 
to Jaimmi, plus four of San- 
karsakanda and four of F eda- 
ntasfitra 1160. 

Minaksbi, Dr , a. of ‘ Admini- 
stration and social life under 
Pallavas’ 1012n 

Minaraja, a, of Vrddhayavana- 
jataka, which see ) 564. 

Mind i pure m. superior to all 
auspicionsor inanspioiousiames, 

627, 

Mirashi, Prof V. V. 945n, 1629n. 

Mishra, Dr. Umesha, a. of ‘ Criti- 
cal Bibliography of Mlmamsa’ 
and editor of the Vijflanadipika 

of Padmap&da 1157n, 1699. 

Misra-dhanya, explained 732n. 

MitSksara of Vijaanesvara • 29, 
102n, 246, 538n, 749n. 750n, 
763, 757, 864-5, 896-7, 1063n 
(onNadts), 1181n, n84n, 

1192 ( refers to views of Guru 
on Iiipsasutra ), 1233, 1234 (on 
Yaj. I 53 about marriages that 
are void ), 1248 ( Yaj. 1. 129- 
166 contains many paryuda- 
taa)t 1251 (allows option 


following Jab&lopanisad about 
time of becoming a Sannyii- 
sia ), 1252 and n, 1264, 1269, 
1270 ( discards Fedio usages if 
hateful to people ), 1273n-74, 
1288, 1292, 1302-3 ( on Brhas- 
pati about re-union ), 1305, 
1308-9, 1315-16n ( prefers 

mother to the father as heir ), 
1317, 1328 (uha), 1328-29, 
1336 ( differences on vital 

doctrines of Hindu Law bet- 
ween Mit and D&yabh5ga ), 
1421, 1438, 1468, 1597, 1637, 

Mitanni ( vide under Bogozkewi, 
Babylon, Hittite ) • names of 
kings and nobles from Sf., 
Nuzi and Syrian documents 
betray Indo-European origin, 
599. 

Mitra, Dr E. C, a. of ‘Decline 
of Buddhism in India ’ 1003, 
lOlOn, 1011. 

Mitra, Dr. Eajendralal, translat- 
ed into English Yogasutra 
1394. 

Mitramifra, a. of Tlramitiodaya 
(beginning of 17th century 
A. D. ) S35n. 

Mlecchas, had authority to pe^ 
form vratas according to some 


Modern Eeview, journal 1033, 
I653n(on Kon5rka temple J- 
Modi, Prof P. M., on ‘problem of 
tadnUam sutras' 1176n. 

Mohsparojaya, a drama by Yafah 
pftla, composed between lOf -- 
1075 A. D., introduces Kaula 


[ vide under 
tha. Sannyasin, 


Sfukti, 

Dnaiii' 
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to Knmarila and Prakarana- 
paficika M consists in not hav- 
ing to assume a body again, 
the idea being that the aspirant 
should not do forbidden acts 
or those that are Kamya, he 
should perforin obligatory and 
naimUtaKa rites for avoiding 
the taint or sin that -would 
accrue by non-performance 
1216 j Devala-dharmasuira 
provides that bondage is due to 
ahamlara and mamalia and 
liberation consists in being 
free from these 1458 , doctrine 
of Bhagavad-gita and some 
puranas that actions done after 
surrendering the fruits to God 
do not bind a man but lead 
to M 967 , IS in a way oppo- 
sed to first three goals, which 
become the preparation for it 
1511 } IS secured by real 
knowledge and not by merely 
giving up wealth 1 369 , Kuma- 
rila asserts that the Upanisad 
ovhortations to know the 
-Stman are merely arthavadas 
1216 , Jlannsmili on nihsre- 
yasa ( 1 . e hloksa ) being due to 
fdmavidya 1439 , Manu conde- 
mns thinking about Moksa be- 
fore discharging one’s debts 
( duties ) 1511 ; merely posse- 
ssing signs of asceticism, vir 
ochrc-colonred clothes, shaving 
head etc do not lead to M. 1369, 
J*. M S , Sahara and PnibhS- 
kira do not deal with topic of 
M 121o ; some Smitis like the 
Rilnd-Yogniijfi.iTBlKyn pro- 
vide that the mere knowledge 
of the Self IS a sign „£ indolence 


and that both knowledge and 
actions are necessarj" for Moksa 
1316-17 ; fonr stages of, in 
Yisnupnrana 959n, Upanisads 
emphasize that mere knowle- 
dge of brahman does not at 
once lead to Moksa, but there 
are three stages, knowledge, 
cultivation of restiamt of senses, 
quiescence of mind, meditation 
and then only realization of 
non-differenoe of himself from 
SraSmafollows 1511-1513 ; was 
not possible for all and sundry, 
but only for a select few 1511; 
1631 ( it is like a razor’s edge ), 
words m., mukti, kaivalya, 
nibsreyasn, apa\ arga, ami ta, 
nirvana held to be synonyms 
by Amarakosa and discussion 
about the occurrence of these 
in Upanisads, Gita and other 
works 1414-15, 1652, concep- 
tions about moksa differ in 
different ttarsanas and even in 
vedanta, 1631 

Monks Bnddliist M iiere not 
to possess property, yet they 
had a craving for wealth and 
supposed that by means of 
certain mantras Eubera ( lord 
of wealth ) would confer on 
them everlasting riches 1115, 
Buddhist M believed that by 
mantras they would make some 
of the Hindu Gods their ser- 
vants, they would be surround- 
ed by heavenly damsels and 
they would acquire proficiency 
in f'lstras without study etc 
1116 

Montagu’s characterization of 
Indian Govt and aijout Britidi 
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Month ( or mojrths boo. to con- 
text) : (vide Intercalary M., 
M., Slnlnmrisa ), Cailra, 
, Vaiaklm iind other St. came 
to be idcoiiflcd with ancient 
Madhn, Mudhava etc 068 , 
CfmdraM, 657; ended with 
Pall Moon in ancient times 
C59, GGS, 669, four kinds of, 
CG7, GC6; Greek nnmea of 
montlis used in a few inscrip- 
tions m India GGS ; inleicalary 
month 0‘1G ; M, in which the 
year began in ancient and 
medieval limes was different 
at different times and in 
different jiarls 82, GD8 ; nak- 
^atni m. not required in 
Dharmaffistm hot in Jyotisa 
G66 ; names of twelve M. are 
very ancient 667-G68 ; names 
of M. derived from Naksatras 
occur in Briilimana literature 
667 ; names of, in South India 
671 ; M. of different lengths 
for different purposes in Artlia- 
f&stra 490, 658 ; of two kinds 
pfimimiinta or amfinta 68 ; 
one human M. held to be 
equal to ahoratra of pitrs 666n, 
Panini and Vnrtika-k6ra appear 
to speak about a month ending 
on Pull Moon 68, 667 ; subject 
o^ most complicated G62; 
suidha, nija or prahrta M as 
opposed to adhikamSsa 664, 
word for M. is mas or nidsa 
495. 

Monuments, of India ; the most 
remarkable ancient monuments 
are the stupa of Sanchi, the 1 
paintings in Ajanta and Bagh I 


^ves, the Kailas temple at 
Ellora and KonSrka in Onssa 
1652-53. 

Moon, though it present! the same 
face to the earth has other side 
also, nec to NyriyamaGjarF 470; 
called mas in Rg, 495; legend 
of his marrying 27 daughters 
(naksatras) of Prajapati, his 
fondness tor Rohint and there- 
fore suffering from Rajayats- 
man 607 ; reference to M. as 
becoming free from the mouth 
of Rabn in ChRn. Up. 569; 
waxing M. held auspicious by 
Greeks and Indians 532n; 
when powerful astrologically 
587-588. 

Moracs, Mr. Frank, a. of biogra- 
phy of Pandit Nehru, 1172n, 
Moral code, Iiighcst importance 
attached to a brief moral code 
( of abiiiisn, satya etc ) by all 
Bharmafastra w orks that enjoi- 
ned men of all varnos and 
castes to observe them 1637. 

! Moref^ Alexander, on ‘Nile and 

I Egyptian civilization’ 566n. 

Morgan, E P. edited ‘Tins I be- 
lieve' (196J), 1470n, iriOn. 

Morgan, Prof. K. W., a. of ‘Hie 
path of the Buddha’ 942ii, 
1003. 

Morley, Lord, views of, on intro- 
ducing democracy m India 
1660. 

Morning, the first fifth part of a 
day, equal to about three 
ffhatikas 81. 

Moslem kings, examples of the 
intolerance of, ( like Emperors 
ffebangir and Aurangzeb) 

1019. 
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Motor accidents, incidence of, in 
Bonibay city 167Sn. 

Monni Sadhn, a. of ‘ Concentra- 
tion ’ 1394. 

Mountains ( Tide Himavat ); Kg- 
veda mentions mountains in 
the plural ( of ' parrata ’ ) 1 537 ; 
seven M. of Bharatavarsa call- 
ed Kulaparvatas acc. to Visnu, 
Brahma, Brahmanda 430, 1525 
and n ; myth of wings of M. 
out off hy Indra 7G3-764. 

Micchakatika, 46, ISG. 

Mrgara Anovaka 7S6. 

MityuBjaya, mantra is ‘ Tryam- 
bafca Mantra’ ( Kg. Vll. 59. 12), 
792, 814 ; also called Mrta- 
safijivani, prescribed for puri- 
fying the mind 1100. 

Mrtyusukta 73Sa, 

Mrtynycya { Inauspicious conjun- 
ction ) defined 707. 

1123-1131 ; a character- 
istic Item in Tantrik worship 
1123 , derivation ot the word 
SI. differs in different uorks 
1 1 23-24 , has several mean- 
ings in Tantrasastra, 1057, 
lOSl, 1123, means the 6akti 
(■noinan) associated with a 
sadhaKa in Sukta worship 10S4, 
1123, me.ms also a posture 
in Yosio practices in which the 
whole body plays a part and 
the symbolic or mystic inter- 
twimiig of lingers and hands 
as part of worship 1124 
Mudras ( vide under Jains, pura- 
nas. Visnudhirraotiara, Yoga) 

great divergence among Tant- 
ras, I’uv.lnas and Yoga works 
on the number, names and 
definitions of M. 1 125-1 IJl j 


appropriate mudras ( finger 
and hand poses ) are to be 
employed in worship, in japo, 
in meditation and in all rites 
performed for securing some 
desired object 1124 ; fine eu- 
logy of, in Tisnudharmottara 
1129 , eight M. in the wor- 
ship of Visnn mentioned by 
Brahma and Naradiya pura- 
nas, 1127n , M. in Hindu and 
Buddhist Tautras weie proba- 
bly based on those in Hatya 
1129 ; largest number of M. 
in dancing are contained in 
in V isnndharmottara-purSnn, 
1128-29 , Mudras and Hyasa 
held to be non-vedic by later 
works like Dharmasindhu in 
MaharBstra at least 1131 j 
Mudranighantu * names and defi- 
nes nine Mudrhs ( avabani and 
others ) that may be employed 
in the worship of any god, 
then enumerates 19 M. appro- 
priate to Yisiiu worship, ten 
appropriate to 6iva worship, 
seven to Ganesa worship, one 
to the Sun ( called Padma ) and 
Madras ot 6akti, Agni, Tripura 
and other deities, 1125 and n; 
Saradatilaka names and defines 
only nine Madras, while Yisnu 
Sambiia slates that Madras 
are numberless but names and 
defines about thirty and JayB- 
khyasaiiihila has about 58 Mud- 
ras 1123-37 ; some Bharma- 
faslra works from 13lh century 
onwards dilate at some length 
on Mudras, such as Hemadri, 
Smrticandrika 1130-31 ; Some 
Pur.lnas like Brahma, NBradlya, 
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' l^alika, Visuu-dharmotfcara 
describe many mudras 1127- 
28 ^ Tantrika "works provide 
that Mudraa should be practi- 
sed secretly under cover of a 
garment and not in presence 
of many people 1125-26 , Toga 
Tyorts describe various Mudrfis, 
e g Hathayogapradipiia desc- 
, nbes ten, Gherandasamhita 26, 
fevasambita ten as (he best 
1127. 

Mudralaksana, a ivork on Mudr^ 
appropriate to Visun and other 
gods 1125n, 112S. 

Mudrfinighantu ( glossary of 
MudrSnames) 1124-25, 1129n, 

( vide under Lalitopakhyftna ) 
1129n 

MudrSvidhi, a Jam "work, lists 
114 MndrSs. 

MudravicSra, a Jaw -vrork, lists 
73 Mudias 

' Mtthurta : ( vide under Upa.- 
nayana, marriage, "w^eek day ). 
B37 fE, called Brahma 538, 
639 , called Jaya 539 , called 
Kutapa 540, called Maitra 
539 , called Tesfciha in Kausl- 
taki Up 53S , concur! enoe of 
four elements, -ns. tithi, naksa- 
tra Karana and M. required 
for success in a rite or act 604, 
616 , Coronation of the king, 
m. for 616 , derivation of the 
vrordSSTn, difEerenoe in the 
length of a M of day and of 
night according to the seasons 
538, 541 , equal to two nadls 
or ghaMs 684 , fifteen M. in 
the day and also in the night 
in the 6at Br. and other 
anCient tvorks 537-8, 684 , 


for religious rites' 604fi, far 
secular matters such as pur- 
chase oE Merchandise, animals, 
for oil bath 626 , known by the 
names of the deities presiding 
over M. 540 ; Literature on, is 
extensive 566-588, loud decla- 
ration by brahmanas enough m 
case of urgency 604, meanmgs 
of 637, 543 , meaning 'time fit 
for performance of auspicious 
acts ' 543 , names of, set out m 
Brhadyogayatrfi ( not m Bibat- 
samhita ) 540, names of fifteen 
m. by day and of night aoo. to 
Vaynpurana 640, names of 
m. differed in the Brahma- 
nas and Smifas 538; names of 
m, acc to .Sthai vana jyotisaand 
Muhurtadarfana 639, names 
of the deities, presiding over 
the 30 m of day and night 
541 , new garments, M far 
wearing for first time 626, 
no need to consider aospi- 
ciousness of days, of Jupiter 
and Venus times of distress 
604 , hi. ( word ) occurs twice 
in Bgveda 537 , the Muhurta- 
muktavah provides for an 
auspicious time far thieving 
558 j pevEoimanoe of auspicious 
rite in the month of Jyestha 
for the eldest boy or girl not 
allowed 607 , position of Jupi 
ter to be considered for, 608 , 
Purity of mind superier to all 
In acc to hlatsya, Var.ihami- 
hira, Batnamalft 627; rules 
( general ) about auspioicns 
conditions for all undertakings 
605 , seven auspicious M out 
of 16 M. of the day 539, 
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simple rule in 5iv. gr, for M. 
in Upanayana, canla, marriage 
536, 609-10 , stages in the 
naming of muhurtas, three, 540, 
understanding of M in the 
sense of auspicious time requi- 
res some knowledge of planets, 
natsatras, rasis, bhavas (places 
in horoscope), 513ff, what 
should be done on the 16 m. of 
the day acc. to Atharrnna- 
jyotisa 541. 

Muhurta-cintamani lS9n, 533n, 
544n, 556-57, 559-60, 585, 
5S9, 607n, C08n, 609, 611n, 
614, 616-17, 619-20, 62Iii, 

622, 624 , com. ’Piyusadhara. on, 
64 In, 556, 60Sn, 616n, 618n, 
622n-},710n. 

MuhurtadarSana, also called 
VidySmadhailya, 539, 556, 

623, 666n 705. 

Huhuttadipaka of Nsgadeva, 

537 

MuhSrta-ganapati of Ganapati 
Kaval 556. 

Muhurtakalpadruma of Vitthala 
( times and places for diksa ) 
536, 1117. 

Muhartamalfi by Baghunatha 
557, 701 n ( list of words that 
stand for numerals from one 
to 49 ). 

Mahurlainartandn of Barayana 
■>57, 614, 616, 622, G60n sub- 
locts dealt with in 537-S. 626. 

Jluhrirtamuklavah 537. 

Mnluirtat.atlva of Ganesa, 556. 

Mnkerji. D. B. Gain (on kila 
in Inscriptions ) 

Mukcrji 11 C a of > Ancient 
Indi.in f.isU and feasts' GO, 
128, 149, 173, 205, 235. 


Mukti ( vide nnder Moksa ) , 
Kulamava-tantra states that 
51 does not result from study 
of Sastras or V eda, but only 
from correct knowledge impar- 
I ted by a guru and that two 
! words viz. ‘ this is mine ’ and 
* nothing is mine’ respectively 
lead to bondage or liberation 
and then imports Kaula doct- 
rines 1083 , four kinds of, 
named and explained 1631n. 
Muktika Uparusad 1564. 

Alula, Nafcsatra called Vicrtau, in 
Tai. S. 500. 

Mulakarma, meaning of 1079-80. 
Mundaka Upamsad • 475 { names 
SIX angas of Veda ), 917 ( on 
paro and apara vidyn ), 921 
( passages of, borrowed in 
PurSnas ), 948, 962, 1055n, 
1086 { q by Tantra works ), 
1360, 1387-89, 1416, 1430, 
1448 ( on dbyana ), 1471 

1607, 1512, 1533 ( verse 'dva 
supama ’ which occurs also in 
Eg 1. 164.20 and Sv. Up. IV. 

6 ) 1546n, 1352n, 1563, 1566, 
16S5n, 1604, 1607; 1625 (illu- 
stration of rivers flowing into 
the ocean ). 

Aluni • ( in the Rgveda ) Alums 
called Vatarasana were said 
to have been befriended by 
Indra 1386. 

Alnnitz, Alilton K , a of ‘Theories 
of the Universe’ (omits Indian 
material ) 1486n 

Alunshi, K, AT , .Tubilee volume 
pre'cntcd to, 7S2n 
AlurariiniSra, founder of a third 
school of Allmaiiisa ( between 
1150-1220 A. D. ), 1199, 
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Murzban M M, a, of ‘Pawis in 
India ’ 264. 

MuSj Paul a. of ‘ Barabudor * 
( Java ) 1657. 

, Musii, works on Indian, 1656-57. 
Mysticism 1163; Dean Inge in 
‘ Cbristain mysticism ’ cites ( in 
Appendix ) 26 definitions of 
the word 1463ii ; definition of, 
fayJ. H, Benba, li63n, Prof.B 
C. Zaehner defines it as ‘ reali- 
zation of unity ’ in ' Mysti- 
oism, sacred and profane’ 
( 1957 ), 1463. 

27abb4aedistha, son of Manu, 
story of, 691n, 

ISTabunessar ( 747 B. 0 ), dated 
observations continuously reco- 
rded in Mesopotamia from 
rejgn of, 514. 

Naoiketas, stoiy of, in Kathopa- 
nisad and Anuffisana-parva 
9 1 5, 1335, story of, in Tai. 
Br, slightly different from 
that in Kathopanifad 1535, 
THhdi, equal to half muhSrta 6S4; 
several meanings of, 684n; 
■word occurs in Rgveda 684 
Kadis are ten in human body, 
three mam ones, being ‘ Ida ’ 

( on left side Pingaia { on 
right side ) and Siisumna 
( middle of spinal chord ) and 
this IS based on Dpanisad 
passages 1063n, 1430, 

Kadis ( rivers ) , are so called 
only when they are 1008 
dhanus in length 431 , are 
deemed to be impure (raja- 
svnia) when the sun is in the 
middle of Cancer and Lion 
signs and become unfit for 
bath 431. 


KagapaScamI, 124-187 ; how 
observed in the Deccan 125, 
observed in different ways in 
all parts of India 124 , on 5th 
of ^ rSvaua bright half 124 ; on 
5th of Sravana dark half m 
Saurastra 125, pafioaml mixed 
with 6th to be preferred 126 , 
procedure of worship of images 
of nagas 124-125 , some hold 
that it is one of 3^ most auspi- 
cious days in the year instead 
of Aksayya-titiyS 124 
Kagarakbanda 227, 229, 693. 
Kagas-eight named in Bhavi- 
syottarj, but twelve in some 
Pnranns, one of whom to be 
worshipped in each month 
124n, figure in theMababhSrata 
126, legend about Kadru, 
mother of n 124n , PurSnas 
full of stones about 137, when 
and how worship of N arose la 
India IS a difficult problem 
126 

Kagojibhatta, com. of Saptasatf 
I54n, 15Sn j a of oom. on 
Togasutra in Haiidas S. Series. 
Kahusa, made approaches to Saci 
and became an ajagara 1280. 
Kaisfcnrmyasiddhi ( ed. by Col. 
Jacob) 1175n; a work of 
Suresvara 1174, 121 6n; com. 
Oandrika on, I216n; slates 
that Jaimini composed a ^ari 
ralcasutra, the first two sutraS 
of w’hioh were the same as those 
of T S, 1174-75 
Kaivedya, derivation of the ivord 
35n. 

Koksatras ( vide aslrologj, king, 
Kaksatra-snana, Pusyasnana ), 
All men arc concerned with six 
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u and the king Mith mnCj 539 , 
n. are 27 or 28 ( Mrhen Abhijit is 
added ) 539, 497 , arguments 
against the theories of Biot^ 
Weber and others that Indian 
system of n rras horroured 
from the Chmeie, Babylonians 
or Arabs 71,506-510; auspi- 
cious n. for marriage, acc to 
Baud. Gr. Butra 497n, 523 , 
characteristics of persons born 
on each of the 27 n. acc to 
Biha]jataka 559-560; classi- 
fied as pittiya (beneficent) and 
pa/ia and male and female in 
Tai Br, Gpauisads and Br S 
524-5, 559 . complete lists of 
n. m Tai, S , Toi Br , Kfithafca 
Sam., Mail. Sadi, and Atharva- 
veda 498 , countries governed 
by n, acc to Br S. 14th ohap 
14, 530, deemed paits (or 
limbs ) of Time looked upon 
as n Purusa 660-6 1 , different 
n. associated ■with eight kinds 
of dvado'ts 119, different n 
■were called male in different 
ages 525n ; divided into three 
classes vir auspicious, inauspi- 
cious and neutral 544n , enu- 
merated from Krttika to Bhara- 
ni in V cdic literature, Y edanga- 
jjotisa and Tfij. 49S , enume- 
r.itcd from Asi ini to Revati in 
works from 3rd or 4th century 
A D. and in modern tunes 
49S , Buropcan equivalents of 
n in Oolchrooke, Burgess and 
Bikclnl 49S , fit for dynyo- 
d^niin, .acc to tai Br 566 , 
n from Krltiku to "N iCiklia arc 
called Deva S, and fiom Aiiu- 
r..d!)i to Bharant, Yama n , 
IS 


505, 524 ; held to be temples 
in -which gods reside 645-46 , 
homa to 27n. from Asvinl 326 , 
information and legends about 
n. in V edic tests 507 ; Isti to 
28 n. from Kittika to Bharani 
505 , list of n in Vedic Sam- 
hitas -with names of deitie", 
gender, number of stais in 
each 501-504 , Magba and 
Mula among n. to be avoided 
by husband for sesnal inter- 
course, 544n; Kaksatresti in 
Tai Br ( III. 1 ) dealt aritb, 
505 ; names of n., their seque- 
nce, deities fised from before 
the Tai S 509 ; names of, are 
mostly significant 509 ; n to 
be avoided in auspicious rites 
and particularly in marriage 
615 , only a few n. mentioned 
in Old Testament and by 
ancient Greek writers like 
Homer and Hesiod 506 , notes 
on n. from Albnrvana-naksat- 
rakalpa and other works 499- 
500; pnpanak.vntras m, by 
Kansiknsulra 535 ; plongliing 
on Anuradha n. mentioned in 
Tai. Br 521, prejudice against 
sl.ar-garers and astrologers in 
Yedic times 526-7 ; presiding 
deities of n, in Br S , Athar- 
vana-naksatrakalpa and Vi^nu 
dharmoltara differ shglitly 
amongtherasehes i99n, prime 
iinpoitauce of n in the basic 
Y cdic rite of consecrating sacred 
fires 306 , provinces of India 
governed by nine groups of n. 
560 , Puronur.'ikyii and Pajyft 
verses for each jSrakv.itra in 
::vak§atrcvti 505; Rgvcdaex- 
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pressly names Aglia, Arjnnl 
and Tisya among n. and in a 
veiled ivay probably Mrga&ras, 
Panarvasu, Pusya, ^atahliisafc 
and Revati 497-98, 523 j rnle 
that -whatever naksatra or tithi 
has a certain deity as ruler, 
the sleeping, turning from one 
side to another and awakening 
takes place on that naksatra 
and tithi 111, secret name 
derived from nak 5 atra of birth 
to be used by sacrificer 505 ; 
serious discussioDS about n in 
many works 496 ; seven class 
es of n. as dhruva, mrdu elc 
215-216; special names ofi 
4th, 10th, 16th, 20tb and 

and 23rd naksatra from that 
of birth 329-30 , substances 
governed by each of 27 m, 
560 ; Sv&tl n , marriage on, 
led to love among spouses 524, 
synonyms of, in Rajamartanda 
560 , three senses of the word 
• naksatra ’ 495-6 , two deri- 
vations of the word naksatra, 
610 , what actions are bene- 
ficial on different classes of n. 
510 , what n are said to be 
Ugra 275 ; when n are said 
to be affected 531 , why Vedio 
list of n. starts from Krttika 
and why from Asvinl in classi- 
cal literature is exphcable on 
astronomical grounds only 
507-S ; word naksatra is app- 
hed to the sun also in the 
Rgveda 516 , word naksatra 
occurs frequently in the Rgve- 
da and other Samhitas 495 
Nak^atrasnana 793-793 ; Brah- 
mana who undergoes Pusyas- 


nana thrice with certain addi- 
tions becomes famous like a 
king 798 ; ceremonial bath 
and worship of naksatras and 
their presiding deities, the 
mantras employed 792, n. 
meant for all 798, substances 
to be added to water for each 
n. and benefits therefrom 793. 

Raksatravidya, m in Chandogya 
Up 626. 

Ifakta an alternative to rigidly 
observed EkSdaS and is snpen 
or to Taoita 101 , rules for 
observing nakta 101-102 ; 
views as to exact time called 
naKta 102 

Naktavrata, is independent of 
the alternative to fast 103 

Kaknia in Kurroapurana stands 
for Lakula ( which see ) 

Nalada flowers, for decking the 
corpse of an dhitagnt 731n 

Namadheya ( vide.^yeno ) .isfhe 
4th class of Vedic texts bear- 
ing on dharma 1244-45 . exa- 
mples of names of V edio riles 
such as Udbhid, Citra, Bala 
bhid, Abhijit, Vilvajit, 1245. 

Ramakarana ( naming a child ), 
rules about proper times for 
605 

Ranaghat cave Inscription of 
about 200 B 0, 131. 

Nanda-{ or Randi ) purana , » 
part of Skanda, acc. lo Ritp* 
carapradipa 880n , note ^cn 
690-91 , one of the earUert 
Upapuranas composed m 8th 
or 9th century A D 891. 

Randa, sub-division of hthis 

ISOn, 327. 

Randipurana ( vide ® 
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pur5na ). 

Narada, a Devarsi in Gita and 
one oJ the sons o£ Bralima in 
Puranas 1581-82. 
l?ames, great in the reform o£ 
Hindu society and relegion in 
modern times, 1609-1700 I 
Jsanjio Buiiyiu, a oE catalogue 
o£ Tripitaka 1010. 

Karada, a o£ a irork on Jyotisa 
07, 99, 392, 622d, 790n, 
Narada-saihliita lOon, 197n, 
199n, 656 

Nfirada, brought doctrine of 
bhakti from Sretadvlpa 962. 
Karad.i, an author on music in 
Brahmanda-purana and as the 
propounder of Gandharva acc. 
to Hatya'Sstra 896 
Ifnrada-bhaklisiitra 956, 960, 

963n, 

Kfirada Pfiucaratra 956. 

Karada Tautra-describcs mudias 
appropriate to Visnu ■worship 
snob as 6ankha, Cakra 1125n. 
Isaradlya Purana . ( vide Bihan 
Naradlya ), 41, 70,72n-73n, 79- 
81u, SS, 05, 98-9, 101, 104-5 
li3n, 114-5, 117n, 119, 138, 
029n, 601. 681, 691,708, 857n, 
920, 927, 109 Gn, 1102 ( for 
kavaca-iuantra ), 1127n (on 

mudrfis ), 1576n (doctrine of 
Kaima ; note on 892-93 , 
(compiled between 700-1000 
A D ) 

iJfiradasmiii 1266, 1285, 1333 
(apostate from Sannias.i be- 
comes a slaie o{ the king ), 
15S2, 1597. 

Kpr.ihari Dr H. G , on an accoant 
and date of Prfir.abd!ia-dhi iinta j 
saiiihrti 1601. i 


Harain Prof A K., a. of *Indo 
Greeks’ 827, 829 (on difficult 
passages of Yugapurank ), 963 
( on Besnagara column Inscri- 
ption ) 

Haraka ( Hell ) , Jledbatithi 
states that n means e-v-treme 
pain or suffe.-ing 1214 ; seven, 
aco. to Y. S., ^ankaracarya, 
Visnupurana, Yogabhasya 835, 
1529 , twenty one acc to Manu, 
Yaj , Yisnu Db S. 823, 1314n. 
Narakacaturdasi 197 , also called 
Bhutacaturdasi 198. 

Harakasnra, killed by Krsna and 
lights lighted with four ■vvioks 
in memory of 197 
Karasiinba ( or Krsnuba) Pnifina, 
35, 149, 691, 754, 913, 923, 
926, 971, 974, 978-982, 1024, 
1096n, 1455, 1649 , Apararka 
quotes it 9 times and only 
about 30 verses, half of which 
deal with Sannyasa , composed 
solely for the glorification of 
iNarasiiuba identified with 
Karnyana 978; chap 36 enu- 
merate eleven avataras ( in- 
cluding Buddha and Balaramb) 
and chap 37-64 nairate 
stones of all aialaras except 
Buddha , Harra ( Prof ) bases 
his remarks upon several mss. 
besides the only printed edi- 
tion pub by Gopal Xarayan A. 
Co (in 1911) 878-880, Uasra 
concedes that N was revised 
several times, that Hemadri 
had a more evlensiv e N before 
him ESI , Harra holds that 
present 2s is to be placed bet- 
ween 100-500 A. D S79 , 
listening to stones of ten a\a- 
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laras ( excluding Buddha ) 
takes the derotee to "Visua 
879 , Matsya states that N. 
contained ISOOO verses, iThile 
printed N. contains only about 
3400 verses, hence the latter 
IS only a substitute 880 ; pre- 
sent N, may be assigned to 9th 
century D. 892 ; note on 
891-92; on usefulness of 
images of gods 973n, 1121n ; 
TulasI story in indicates 
lateness 882 , -irhole Burana is 
suspect and no certain conclu- 
sion about its date can be 
drawn 882. 

Narayana, com. of Asv Gr. S. 
802n. 

Narayana, etymologies of the 
■word in Manu, Santiparva and 
some Puiftnas 1516 and n 

NarSyanl, name applied to l>evi 
176n. 

Nariiyanlya ( a section of fenti- 
parva ) . deals iritb Krsna wor- 
ship 953, 967, 1365 , difference ■ 
between N. and Gita 961-962. 

Narayanopanisad 1045. 

Nasadlya-sOkta 1490-91: a unique 
hymn, 6atapatha Br. on it 
1490n, some passages are still 
obscure 1490 , translated and 
explained 1491 , translations 
and remarks by Western Scho- 
lars 1491. 

Nastika, IS primarily one, ace to 
Knmarila, who does not believe 
in the existence of the indivi- 
dual soul 1206n, the Kahka 
on Pan IV. 4 60 holds that it 
means one who does not believe 
in the Hereafter 1206n 

Natarajan, S., a of 'A century of 


Social Reform ’ 163Bn, 1700, 

Natyafastra ( of Bharata), 896d, 
1037n, 1129n( mentions Qarmia 
which is a mndra in Mndiu- 
nighanitu), 1129, 1630. 

Natyaveda, Vararuci as proficient 
in 900n. 

Nautical almanac 676, 682,711, 

Navagrahasanti ( vide Ajnta- 
homa, Grahayajfia, laksahoma 
and Kotihoma, sacrifice, pla- 
nets ) ! 749-756 , all religious 
ntes to be performed after N. 
749; becomes elaborate in 
Bhavisyottara and mediersl 
works 753 , colonrs end presi- 
ding deities oj Navagrahas 
751 , mantras for the nine 
grahas from Vaj., Matsya, and 
Vaikhanasa-Smaitasutra and 
Bibad-yogayfttrS slightly differ 
750-51, 755n, 919, model of 
all fenti homas in all medieval 
digests 749 , procedure of, m 
Ya; and Matsya 750-TSZ; 
procedure different for each 
graha in Madanaratna 756 J 
purposes for which N. was to 
be performed 749 ; supposi- 
tion that each of nine grahas 
has a separate yotra and ooun 
try of birth 7 53 ; three kinds 

of, viz Ayuiahoma, I/aksahoma 

and Kotifaoma aoc to Matsya 
749 , verses of Matsyapnrana 
describing how the figures of 
nine grahas were to be drawn 
or pajnted 753, Yaj. does not 
even refer to Ayntahomn and 
the two others 763n. 

N8vagrahayagn(vide Gtahap«]S} 

296-7 

Navanna-bhaksana ( partaking of 
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grams from fresh crops) 
330-1. 

Navaratra, twice, in Caitra and 
Alvina 179, 186 (vide under 
Durgapuja ). 

Navaratrapradlpa of Vinayaka 
ahas Ifanda pandita 153-156. 

Nawruth, E. A,, a, of ‘ Immortal 
India ’ ( Bombay, 1956 ) 

Nayavii cka of Bhavadeva or 
BhavanatUa, a woik of Prabha- 
kara school, 1189 , referred to 
by Smrti-candnka, Vlramitro- 
daya on Vyavahara and Vya- 
vaharamayufcha, 1192, 1233 

Nebuchadnezzar, king of Baby- 
lon, 593 , ordered Chaldeans 
to find out the dream he had 
forgotten and to interpret it 
781, 

Nehru Pandit, Prime minister, 
tribute to ancient Brahmaiia 
ideal 1640; to old teaching of 
Dhartna, 1064, about Gandhiji's 
ideas on self-restraint 1670 (on 
necessity of a worth while 
ideal ) ; 1678-79, speeches of, 
collected by Snman Narayan 
forlheA. I. C C ( 1956 ) on 
socialistic pattern 1680-81; ad- 
mits that adequate incentives 
must be offered 1683 ; Criti- 
cizes Gandhiji’s attitude to sex 
and praise of pot erty and asce- 
tic life 1619, Autobiography 
^ by, 1689, 170Sn ( on Politics ). 

Nepal, gambling in, on large 
‘cale on Balipratipada, 203. 

Ncugchauer Prof. Otto; a. of 
' Exact Sciences in Antiquity ’ 
and «^evcral p.-ipcri , fSl, 4S3, 
IPOii, 514n, 317-18, S20n, 52]| 
612(craicircd), 5l9n, 566n, 


571n ( criticized ), 582n, 597, 
631n, 650n, 676n, 699n, 700n, 
741n. 

New Indian Antiquary ( a jour- 
nal), 140Sn, 1601. 

Newton, laws of motion expound- 
ed by, are now held to be 
approximations, 1503n 

J^igada, examples of 1222, is 
■Pajus, but is loudly uttered, 
while Tajus is recited in a low 
voice 1097, 1 222 

Nighantu 10, 35-36n, 855, 1044, 
1600n. 

Night, no bath or making gifts 
or sraddha at n, except on ex- 
pressly slated occasions 79, 
244 , Bgveda X. 127 is hymn 
to n. employed as Santi 730. 

A’tiireyasa, meaning of, 1037n, 
151 DU, occurs in Panini Y. 4- 
77 and Knus. Up, 1468n , sta- 
ted to be goal of the study of 
Nyfiya and Yaisesika SCtras 
1468 jUahftbhfisya explains it 
1315n. 

NUakantha, com. of, on Mahu- 
bhSrata 1570n. 

Nllamatapurana 200. 

Nllapntadarlana, work of Tantrik 
Vajrayana Buddhist scot, in 
which the three jewels are 
Kama, courtezan and wine, 
while the three jewels of dev- 
out Buddhists are Buddha, 
Ubarma and Sangha 1073. 

Nimcsa, time required for pro- 
nouncing a short syllable 476. 

Nimilto ( see under * ulpala ’ ) , 
auspicious nimiltas very few as 
compared with inauspicious 
ones 744 , distinguished from 
uip'ita 743. long lists of in- 
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nuspioious nimitias 743-T44 ; 
meaning of, 74S ; Mann ment- 
ions n. and utpfita m same 
verse 743. 

Nimitta, a work attributed to 
Higambara J* am JBhadrabahu 
743n, 805n , contents of, 805n; 
later than Varahamihira and 
not concerned with Dharma- 
4astra and does not dilute on 
Mantis, 806n 

Nlrajana, a Sfinti 335, 759, 783 , 
of horses and elephants 184, 
of king and soldiers 193 ; on 
the king’s march for invasion 
187 ; procedure of and mantras 
in 193 

J^zravastia, meaning of 926n. 

Stray ana, meaning of 712. 

Nirgrantha, naked Jain monk 

978n. 

Nimayamrta, 69n-71n, 89n, 93, 
lOOn, 101, 134, 146n, 154n. 
195n. 196n, 230, 663 

Nirmyasindhn ( written in 1612 
A. D. ), 31-33n, 41n-43, 47n- 
SOn, 51-53n. 64, 6 In, 63n, 70- 
71n, 73n, 73 d, 75, 84-86, 88, 
90-2, 96n, 97 n, 104, 109, 112, 
113, 115, 119, 121n, 123n, 127, 
133-34, 142n, 144-4onj 146n, 
151n, 153n-4n, I57n, 16ln-2n, 
169, 171, 173, 178n, 179, 180, 
182-4n, 188-90, 195, 196n- 
199n, 301n, 203n-5n, 307n-8n, 
218n-9n, 221, 223n, 228 d, 

240-1, 243n-4,216n-7n,607D- 
8n, 610n, 612 d, 613-4, 626, 
b33n, 660, 664n~5n, 672-74, 
710n, 762, 765n-6n, 773,788n, 
926, 926n, 1106, 1117 ( times 
for diksa ), 1289, 1307, 1332. 

Nirnkta, ( vide ‘ Vedio intcrpre- 


tstion ’ and ‘ Yaska ) ; 984, 985 
( two interpretations of several 
Bgveda Mantras ), 987, 991 
( discussion whether Yedio 
Mantras have meanings ), 
1033a, 1044 { explains Eg. 
B 164. 11), 109°7 

1102, 1166 d, 1181, 1303| 

1237n, 1238n, 1240n, 1256n, 
1276-76 ( PMS agrees with 
many conclusions of ST ), 1364 d, 
1460n, 1536n, lS40ii, 1578- 
79 ( on Vaiivanara ), 1587n, 
1633 ( word j5ti occurs ), 1664 
( story of Devapi and Santanu ). 

Niivana 1008n, 1022 , not clearly 
defined by Buddha 941 , really 
indescribable just as brahman 
is described as ‘ neti ’ lOOSn ; 
Saundarananda on, 940n-41; 
N. as synonym of Moksa does 
not occur in principal Tlpa- 
nisads, but in GJt&, 1516. 

Nisada 554n, 1296 ; could offer 
an isti to Eudra, with a Yedic 
mantra though he did not 
belong to any of higher vamas 
1642 

Nisadastbapati, meaning of, 1296. 

Nisedha vide Pratisedha 

Nispannayogavahof AbhaySkara- 
gupta, Buddhist Taotrik work, 
1050, 1133, 1143. 

NistyS, called Svati in other texts 
600. 

Nltimayukha 923. 

Nitya is^akti, that is nou-diffe- 
rent from &va 1091n 

NityacSrapaddhah of VidyaUra 

934n, lllOn. 

JJilyacBra-pradSpa of Narasiiiiha 
Tajapeyin ; enumerates 18 
PurEnas and refers to Keta 
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aiililia P., 8S0n. 

iVtfyantttnrfa, explained and illu- 
strated 1350 , the word occurs 
frequently in Jaimini 1250. 

Nitynsodasikamava ( part of 
Vamakeivara Tantra ) • lOoOn, 
103Sn, 1091, 1136 names 6i 
tantras including eight Yamalas 
1050 , names and defines 
Trilthanda and other mudras 

112C-2r 

Xityotsava ( a Tantrik work of 
Umanandanatha, pupil of 
Bh^surunandanatha ) praises 
his guru hyperholically 1071 ; 
1117 ( on diksa ), 1136 ( on 
Yantras ). 

Xiyamas are called tapas by 
Ap Dh. S and Amarakosa 
29 ; five named by Yogasutra 
29n, 1421n , but YuktidTpika 
differs, many enumerated by 
Vayu-purfina 29n ; ten Kiya- 
mas-m byYaj 29n,N.olY S 
II. 32 are of a positive ohara 
ctcr ( vis. be pure, be conten- 
ted etc. ), U22 

Xiyama-vidhis, are classified into 
three, M/ those concerned with 
praitntMi^, \rilb pi nttpatn and 
those concerned with matters 
other than these two, with illus- 
trations 1231-32 ; taking food 
facing the east is an example 
of a n not concerned with pra- 
tinidln nor pralipntti 1233 

^'Jogn, practice of, alloucd as 
well as condemned by the ex- 
tant Manusmrij 1200 R" X 
JO 2 refers to it and Gautama 
and others and even Yaj states 
the pricednre and conditions 
of It. 12GS and n. 


j Noushirwan, Sassanian king 
I (531-579 AD.), dream of, 
interpreted hy Buzurmihir 
( probably Yarahamihira ) 781. 
iTrpo { word ) represents number 
16, 703n. 

Nisimliacarya 22Sn 
Krsnnha-pnxana, vide Narasitiiha* 
Knmber, 18 prominent m Maha- 
bhSrata 842. 

Nnmerals, Indian ( vide decimal 
system » nd place value systems) • 
their antiquity and method of 
writing them 697-704; Arya- 
bhata mentions ten orders of 
n from one to vinda, each ten 
times of the the preceding from 
place ( sthana ) to place 698 ; 
Aryabhata’s method of giving 
numerical values to letters from 
i. to m 704; denoted hy eim- 
plete words suggesting numbers 
701 , eighteen orders of num- 
bers from one to parSrdha, 
mentioned by Vhyu and Yisnu 
Puranas and Lilavati 698 ; 
from one to ten, hundred, thou- 
sand and ten thousand, several 
times occur in Rg 697 ; Greeks 
appear to have had no single 
word for million 698 ; larger 
numbers are sometimes men- 
tioned in the Rgveda before 
smaller numbers 697 ; list of 
the word for 18 orders of n 
699 ; list of Sanskrit W'ords 
suggesting numbers from one 
onwards 702-703 ; method of 
using a group of words for the 
place of units tens etc acc to 
‘ ankanam vumato galih ’ 704; 
n.amo? for astronomical num- 
bers of years settled in times of 
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Vedio Saiiihitasat least 1000 
yeai's B. C. 697-8; names of 
Vedio metres snob as Asti, 
Atyasti suggest nnmerals 16, 
17 etc. 703a ; Faniai mentions 
panhti (ten), vuniati op to navati 
and saia COS ; several methods 
of writing a., 701-702 j Tai, 
S. mentions bncks from one, 
one hundred, thousand, ayuta, 
niyuta, prayuta, arbuda, nyar- 
bnda, samodra, madhya, anta 
and parardha 697-098 , Varaha- 
mibtra employs words suggest 
ing numerals even in the place 
value system 701, 703. 

Nyasa ( mystical sanctification of 
several parts or limbs of the 
body with Vcdic, TSntrik or 
other mantras ) , ( vide under 
anganySsa, haiiisanyfisa, man- j 
tranynsa, matrkanynsa, prana- j 
vanyasa); 87, 168, 1120- 

1123 ; N. is an important item 
in the Tanlrik ritual 1120 , N. 
compared by WoodrofEe with 
the Christian method of making 
the sign of the cross 1123 j ejc- 
pressly provided by Devi- 
blmgavata as part of Sandhya 
worship 1121, in modern 
times some orthodox people 
perform two kinds of n viz 
Antarmatrka and Bahirmati'ka, 
1122 ; is avaidtka and should 
not be performed aco. to 
Uharmasindhu and Saifaskara* 
ratnarnam, 1121n, of different 
names of Visnu, viz. Qovinda, 
Trivikrama etc on fingers of 
right hand, the palm etc 1121- 
22; n of several portions of 
Gayatri, of single letters of 


Goyatri on one’s limbs 1122, 
n. of letters of alphabet from 
‘ a ' to ‘ ksa *, aoc. to Mahanir- 
vana. Sarada. and Baghava- 
bbatta on several limbs 1122; 
several varieties of n. described 
in tantra works and Puranas 
1120-21 ; several works, some 
tantras and Puranas also, dilate 
upon n. 1120, sixteen verses 
of PurosasSkta for n, on several 
limbs in Visnu worship 1122; 
N. was taken over from Tantra 
works in the Puranas and 
medieval DharmaSastra works 
for the rites of orthodox people 
some centuries before Toga- 
yajflavalkya and Apararka 
1122. 

Nyaya (system of logic), for 
its necessity in the interpreta- 
tion of the Veda, Kumarila 
relies on Mann 1261. 

Nyaya, a source of Dharma 
1152; also means the adhi- 
karanas of 3" aimini, expounding 
the points of Dharma 1155n. 

Nyaya-kusumaBjali of Udayana. 

1624. 

NyayamaDjari of Jayantabhatta 
469-470. 


Nyayaparisuddhi of Venkatar 
natha 1158. 

Nyayaratnakara ( of Partha- 
sarathi-misra ), a com. on 
6iokav6rtika ; 1159 d, 

1183n, 1188, 1305n, 130(. 

1210 ( creation and dissolution 
of world is arthavada ), 1313 
( on four possible views on 

pramanya and apramanya oE 

LgniJns), 1316. 1320n. 

1376n, 1600. 
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Kjayaratnamala • 1321ii( divides 
all texts into TTpadesa and 
Attdesa ), 1324n. 

Kyayasudha or Ranafca of Some- 
fvara, a com on Tantravartika 
11S8, 1247n ( quotes a verse 
as from Kumanla’s B»liat^ 
tika ), 120rn 

Kyayasutra ■ 469, 1324ii ( defi- 
nes aha ), 1468 , goal of study 
o^ IS nilisrcyasa ( Moksa ) 
1468. 

IsySyavartika 469n 

Hyayat-xd, meaning of, 1133n 

Occaus-said in the purauas to be 
sei en surrounding the dvipas 
440-411, 1524 ; said to be 
four, 445 ( under Sagaravrata ), 

O ’ Connor, N. J, , a of ‘ How 
Buddhism left India ’ 1003 

Officials, to be maintained by 
king and their salaries 819. 

Oldcnbcrg 49 4n 

Old Testament 676-7 , references 
to astrologers, stargazers and 
prognosticators of Babylon 
D4S. 

0 Leary, De Lacy, author of 
' Arabic thought and its place 
in wot Id History ’ 483n, 

Olmstead 646. 

Oin, a s-icred sj liable, the symbol 
of brahma and may be called 
a tija in Xantra language, j 
1097 , importance of Om 
borroned from Upanisads by 
rogasutni 1417 ; is called 
Trauava 1097n , is called T.ira i 
in T-iitr.-! works, 1099n , eulogy 1 
of om in Yogasiitra, 1413 and ' 
n . identified with brahman in 
Tai Up. liiG. I 

Oman H C , a of ■ The Jla sties, i 

10 


ascetics and saints of India ’ 
1427 

Oppenheim A. Leo, a, of ‘ Inter- 
pretation of dreams in ancient 
Hear E.isl ’ SlOn. 

Oppert, G. editor of ‘ ^ukranlti- 
sara ’ 1036 

Orion, work of Lokamanya Tilak, 
49S-9n, 510. 

Option-see Vikalpa 

Orissa Historical Research 
Journal 174n 

Osborne, Arthur, work of, on 
• Raman Maharshi ’ 1479n. 

Owl, hooting of, 729. 

Padapalhu of the Rgreda 22n, 
S6l ( ascribed to Sakalya ) 

Padartbanirupana, n work of 
Ragbunatha 470. 

Padhrtbanusamaya method 1317, 
1345 , is reverse of EaudSnu- 
samaya and is set out in P, M. 
S. V. 2. 1-3. 

Padmapiida, a, of Vijfi&na-dipika 
1574n 

Padmapurana 32, 37, 40, 42-45, 
56-7. 97-8, 103, ]08n, 112n, 
125, 135, 147, 195, 19en-97, 
201n, 202, 204n-07n, 210, 225, 
227, 561n, 672, 751, 770c, 
7i9n, 805, 811 ( on Upafruti- 
like divination ), 817n, 824n, 
841 ( chapters identical with 
those of MaUya ), S56-57n, 
8G2-6.3n, S76n, 915-16, 933- 
23, 930-32, 934-5, 945-6, 948, 
960, 964, 9GGn, 968, 971-72, 
97 in, 976 ( condemns Advaita 
and ^limaiiisu ), 1024, 1121 

(on nyiisa), 1136, 1207 and 
1209 ( avers that hllmainsri. ), 
is wvrili ora ). 1213 ( descrip- 
tion of hear cn ), 1383, 1385, 
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1470J1, 1528, 1570d, 1576 (on 
doctrine of Karma ) , note on, 
893 , thousands of verses 
common to Matsya and Padma, 
the latter being the borrower 
893 ; two recensions of 893. 

Paingi-rahasya Biahmana 1360 
( q. by ^ankaracarya ). 

Paingya, 66 

Paintings famous ancient 
paintings in India are those at 
Ajanta and in Bagh oaves 
1654-55, works on Ajanta p. by 
Dr. Yazdani, Mukula-chandra 
Dey and Balasaheb Pant, chief 
of Aundh State 1654-55 

Paitamaha-siddhanta ( astro- 
nomical work ) , ( vide Pita- 
maba-siddhanta below) , proba- 
bly composed about 80 A. D. 
488, 517 ; states that Yuga 
was constituted of five years 
and employed ^aka 3 for its 
epoch, 488 and n. 

Paitbfnasi, a smrti 64, 73n, 
785n. 

Pakayajuas (vide under 'Yajila’) ; 
1233n. 

Pakistan, came into existence in 
1947 and there is now hardly 
any Hindu or Sikh to be found 
in West P. 1464n. 

Paksa ( fortnight) ; rites for gods 
and for prosperity to be per- 
formed in bright p and for 
pitrs and magic in darkp 385, 
word p. occurs in Xai. Br and 
TJpanisads 670. 

Pahaati, meaning of 671 

Pala, a measure of corn equal tn 
16th of prastha, 810n 

PalfisT ( lit. eater of pala i e 
flesh ) esoteric meaning of. 


1084n. 

Pallavas ( twigs with leaves ) 
also called Paficabhanga : five 
auspicious p, are those of 
mango, asvattha, vata, plaksa, 
and udumbara 336, 339, 759, 

Palli ( house lizard ) , ( nde 

under ‘ VasautarSja-sakuna ’ ). 
fall of p. on right side of a 
male and left side of a woman 
is auspicious 793 ; Santi on 
fall or contact of p on a 
limb, or on p. creeping up a 
person’s limb 792. 

Palmistry . certain lines on the 
hand of a woman were deemed 
to indicate death of the husband 
even in the times of Panim 
and the K5§ik5 525. 

Pafieabhanga-dala ( leaves of 
five tt ees ) ( vide ‘ Pallavas ’ 

above ) 336. 

PaUenjanSh, meaning of 126. 

PaScamakarasodhanavidhi ( ® 

6akta work ) 1053n, lOSTn 
( describes the sancfafioation of 
makarots with Yedio mantras). 

Paftcanga (calendar) , ( see week 
day, Yoga)- five important 
parts in P. are tithi, weekday, 
naksatra. Yoga and Karsna 
666 , fourth anga otp is Yi«a 
704, generally piepared for 
each year 666 , must be prepa 
red for every town or place 
more than 15 or 20 miles away 
from Bombay or Madras or 
Calcutta where p ure a 
present prepared, if aceoilicy 
as to tithi, naksatra isreqairei 
713 ; numerous p m 
in India 641 , necessity of p. 
for all Hindus, 650 j samples 
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of pages from a Pailcaiiga of 
saka 187 S ( 1936 A. D ) and 
from another 223 years earlier 
facing pp 06G-G67 , varieties 
of, in South India, such as 
Vakya and Siddhantacandra 
G12 ’ 

Pancagniridja ( described in 
Br Up VI. 2 2ff and Clian 
V. 3 2ff ) IS an Kpasana 
1548-38, 1562-3 , is concerned 
■n ith only one aspect of trans- 
migration V17, the path of those 
nho practise a life of sacrifices, 
works of public utility and 
alms-giving and follow Piti- 
y.ana path 1584. 

Paficapfidika ( of Padmapada ) 

( severely criticizes the view 
that the Visayavakya of P. M. 
Sutra 1 1 1 IS 'astaiarsam 
tam-adhyapavlta ) : 1182n, 

1190 

Paficaratnas ( five jewels ) are 
gold, diamond, sapphire, ruby 
and pearl acc to one v lew or 
are gold, silver, pearl, coral 
and mjahixrta acc to another 
view 219, 337, 

Paucatatra (vide ^vetadvTpa), 
Buna mentions Bhaguvatas and 
Puiiciratras separately in 
Harsacarita 935n , doctrine 
is only ore of several bh.ikti 
schools 9G2 . Ufonaparva puts 
forward four forms (innrlis) 
of Sntrciue Person diflcrcnl 
from tliosf in ^.intiparv a 950 , 
general view of most raedicv.il 
iinlers on Dh.inna^’ist ra was 
thit Po'nirV.ra and Pri.upatn 
f>vlns arc authoritative onlv 
'of IT as they ate not opposed 


to the V eda 962 ; identified 
■with Sattv-ata in ^antiparra 
953, 9D5n ; is called ‘ Ekanta- 
dharma ’ 953, 1390n , is called 
SatU atalantra 1032n , is said 
to be one of five lores, its pro- 
mulgator being Bhagavat 
Vasudeva himself 954 ; 
Narada’s name is concerned 
with Pancaratra in Santiparva 
956 , peculiar doctrine of P. 
is that of ‘i.yuhas ( forms ) of 
the Supreme Person called 
Vasudeva, Sankarsana, Pra- 
dyumna and Anirnddha, each 
of the latter springing from the 
preceding, 933 , P. doctrine 
refuted in V edantasutra II 2 
42-45 acc to Sankarncarya 
953, 955, what is refuted being 
the doctrine of Sankarsana 
springing from Vasudeva and 
so on 955 , P. Saihbitas m by 
Bamanuja in bhasya on V. S 
are Pauskara, Snttvata and 
Parama 957nj Santiparvn 
speaks of one, t-wo, three or 
four vyiihas 962 , ^andilya 
was s-upposed in ^ankaracaiya’s 
times to have promulgated the 
Bhagavuta or Pancaratra 
6astra 955 , several guesses 
about why the system is so 
cilled 954n ; several Pnnca- 
ralr.i-s vilihitas published so far 
are later than the Gila 956 ; 
twenty five works on P men- 
tioned liy Agnipnraiia and 
llabpvv.vTitaiitra 950-37, 
Vyuhns, doctrine of, 933, 962 ; 
worship o' Vasudev a is older 
th,in Panini 0G2 

P.ariC'i-'iklia, 13(3-74, composed 
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Sastitantra 1356b, date of 
not later than 6ist century b! 

ill®' 

^ 11?“'“’ '"® P"P^> to 
Mahabharata 1365-1371; des- 
cribed as the foremost pupd of 
Asuri and known as Kapilcya 
in the Mahabharata, 1365-72 
described in some chapters of 
SSntiparva as an admUin 
grafting some doctrines of later 
Sankhya for explaining crea- 
tion etc. 1367 ; dialogue bet- 
'C’cen P, and Janaka about 
rising superior to old age and 
death 1368, expounded to 
Janaka, Sankhya, Yoga and 
Rajanrti, called threefold mofc- 
sa 1368-1369, gotra of. was 
ParSiarya and he was a bhxksa 
1368, identity of P. and 
Varsaganya extremely doubt- 
ful, 1374-75; literal meaning 
of the name 1369n, passages 
ascribed to P. are brought 
together by Hall and Garbe 
1371n, P. of the Mahabharata 
is not identical with the 

Pafloasikhaof Sastitantia and 

his views are different from 
the Sankhya, 1370-71 , differs 
from official Sankhya 1370-71 , 
quotations attributed to P are 
mostly m prose 1373n , views 
described as Sankhya in some 
chapters of ^antiparva bring 
the peculiar Sankhya doctrines 
in line with the idea of Tiisu- 
deva or highest Self 1371. 

Pailcasrotas, a holy place 1365. 

Paflcasiddhantika of Varnha- 
mihira 213n, 479 {was a 

karaiia), 511n, 014n-5, SI9n, 


614 { fr.by Thibaut andDrri- 

jcdi). 65311-4, 663n, 676, 6S0 
702n, 703n 

Panchayats, village, starling of- 
dangers in the present stage 

Pandftvas, though five, had the 
s.ime wife Draupadi 1286. 
Pandit M P, a. of ‘Lights on 
Tantra’1130, criticized 1150. 
Pamkkar, Saidar K M. » of 
‘ India and China ’ 1040 
Panmi, 5, 10. 27, 36, 67, 6So, 
130, 150n, 18Sn, 203, 467, 
487n, 492n, 499, 600, 610, 
516n, 526, 541-42, 661n, 502d, 
667, 670-1, 684, 703d, 70S, 
720n, 738n, 740n, 742n, 830, 
850, 926n, 062-3n, 1032, 1126 
(knew Natasutras of ^ilfilin 
and KrSfiSva), 1153 (explains 
‘ Mimaihsatc ’ ), 115T-5B, 

1167 ( mentions KSiyapa to 
show respect), 1168-1169, 
1198n ( charge that Pnmni 
violates his own roles), 1203 
( distinguishes between the 
author of a work and expositor 
or transmitter of it), 1307», 
1310n, 1361n, ISGSn, 1376, 
138Sn, 1389, 1397 (docs not 
observe his own rules ), Z439n, 
1488d, ].-)21n, 1040b. ISSSn; 
called ^ul.aturfya by BhSraaha 
and other mcdics.'-l wrifrn 
612; date of, 1169; hailed 
from Northwest India 012, m 
P.’s times there were niendi 
cant nsectiis ( hhilFus ) who 
studied the Bhil.ou'Rtri of 
Pfifufiirja and that of K»r- 
nianda and were called ‘ TAii 
farino bhilsaiali’ 1169-69, 
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136Sn ; names of countries 
and places expressly mentioned 
by P. 152Sn , papers on geo- 
graphical details in, lo27n, 
teaches formation of words like 
■■ Taksahla 542 , was acquainted 
with the whole of India from 
the extreme northwest of India 
to Kalinga { Orissa ), Asmaka 
( country near Ajanta and 
Paithan) and modern Kutoh 
1528u, 1614 (Sindhu as the 
nameof acountry ), 1633 (word 
Jati occurs ), 1638 ( on Brahma- 
naka ), 1646, 1651 ( names at 
least ten predecessors and shows 
that before him there was 
considerable secular litera- 
ture). 

Pamnlya fiksa 1096n. 

Parakrti or ParaknyS, meaning 
of, 1223n. 

Paramartha, translated Sankhya- 
katika. into Chinese, 1353, 
13S2n. 

Paramaui, defined in Vayu and 
Brabmanda Puranas ) 1390. 

Parnmas.aiiihita, 954n 

Parana (vide Udyapana), in 
somecases performed by merely 
sipping water 121n; deii- 
1 atton of, 120n , last rite in a 
imta IS P. 120, should be 
done on 12lh tithi m Ekadasi- 
'•rata, but not on 13lh, 120, 
■word P. occurs in ^akuntaln 
and Ragbuvaiasa 120, 

PSraa'indasulra ( a Tanlrik 
uorfc): 10jln( stales that it 
conhiiBE the crD."m of Teda 
rir Kanladlnrma ), 10 13-50 
( I'hiloEophy .and hricf contents 
ef )i 1073n (mentions names 


of teachers ending in ‘Ananda’, 
speaks of three margas 
(paths) VIZ. Daksina, Varna, 
XJltara, 1054-56 , speaks 
of jivanmukti and quotes 
Upanisads 1055 , 1084n { well 
known verse ‘ pitva pitva ’ etc. 
esoterically explained ), 1086. 

Parfisara, astronomer and astro- 
loger 531, oS7n, 593, 613, 637n 
( m. by Br S. on Grahayuddha ), 
745, 765. . 

ParSsara— Madhai lyn, com. on 
Parfisarasmiti; 42n, 868n, 

1166 ( in some passages Bada- 
rayana and in some others 
Vyasa IS said to be the a of 
V. S.), llS2n, 1227-28, 1288n 
(on Kapiiijalanyaya ), 1306n, 
1311, 1312 d, 1314, 1323, 1333 
( on avestyadhikarnna ). 

Paratara-smiti 52, 147n, 218, 
897 ( m by Bhavisyapurfina ), 
1266 and n, I306n ( bath, 
sandhya etc are different acts ), 
1314, 1322 , was to prei-ail in 
Knliyuga, but it allows a 
brnhmana to eat food at the 
house of certain siidras, permits 
remarriage of w idows in certain 
circumstances, 1266, 1608 

Paraiarya, a of Bhiksnsulra, ace. 
to Panini, 136Sn. 

Paraiavas, in Vajnpurana stand 
forParsusi e ancient Persians 
that appear to be m. by Pfinini 
650n, 851. 

Paraskara-gihya-sutra 27, 126, 
524, 533, 622, 740n. 

PnrP'annia, exploits of, described 
in Mahrihhrir.ita and Puranas 
S9u, 90n, horoscope of, furni- 
shed by Xirnayasindhu esa- 
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mined 628-629 ; loss 'oE power 
of, when he met Bama 89n j 
made Western sea recede 89n; 
resided on Mahendra monntain 
89n. 

ParaSurama Jayanli 89-90 , on 
3rd of Vaisakha bright half 
89 , temples of Pnrasnrama 90; j 
time of celebration 89-90. 

ParaSutama — Kalpasutra 1049, 
1054 ( on tantra and about 
secrecy ), 1063 ( on 36 tattvas), 
107 4n ( provides that after 
diksa guru to give a name to 
disciple ending in J-nanda- 
natha), 1077, 10S4n, 1101, 
commentary of EameSvara on 
1077, 1084. 

Parasuramapratapa 106n , men- 
tions 26 items in Jagara 106n. 

Pargiter, F. E (vide under 
Parlksit ). 688, 851, 862n 

( translation of a passage of 
Kautilya criticized ) , a of 
‘ Parana texts of the dynasties 
of the Kali age', 842n, 843, 


914 ; attaches no importance to 
what Brahmanda, Matsya and 
Vayu state that they mention 
the principal kings of three 
lines, 846; constructs history 
from earliest times to Bharata 
war, which he holds to have 
taken place about 950 B. O ; 
brushes aside the duration bet- 
ween Parlksit and Nandas, 
846 ; criticism of the methods 
and views of Pargiter-845-S52; 
holds that there were two 
' traditions, one Brahmanio and 
the other Ksatnya repre- 
sented in the Puranas, 845; 
holds dozens of times that 


brahmanas had no historic 
sense, 845, 856 ; holds that 
extant Puranas are SanskriU- 
zations of Prakrit works 845 ; 
is wrong in identifying the 
Bhavisyat-purana m. by Apas- 
tamba with extant BhaviSya- 
puiana 851 , Kirfel disagrees 
with Pargiter about two sepa- 
rate tiaditions ( brabmana and 
ksatnya) and about Puranas 
bemg Sanskribzations of 
Prakrit works 849 , P. and 
Kirfel take no proper notice of 
what Megasthenes says about 
a list of 153 kings covering a 
period of 6451 years, 849 ; 
theory of P , about brfihmanas 
having deliberately suppressed 
all information about him who 
compiled and arranged the 
Veda, criticized 858-86 1 , thinks 
that Hinduism secured its 
revival and the downfall of 
Buddhism largely through the 
Pauranika literature 914n , 
view of P. blaming brahmanas 
for absence of leferenoe in P. 
to Guptas and their successors. 


iriticized 856-57. 

nbhasnprakasa ( part of 
Biitrodaya of Mitramisra) 






an early mediev.il 
rk 962 

lava { narration of, m 
■a ) derivation of the wor 

^5n, grauta-sutra 81 Cm 

,tr priest recited ItihCsa a^j 

rana separately on two ay 

S 866-67 

la’d : how to constitute a p. 
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for deciding difiicnlt matters 
of dharma 1 13S 

PansafikhyS, defined and illustra- 
ted 1229 , it IS liable to three 
faults, ace. to Sahara 1230 , the 
■word does not occur in Maha- 
bhasya, though employed by 
Jaimim 1156-37, 1230 

Parsis; side ‘Parsis in India’ 
by 51 51. 5Iarzban26t, 

Parlhasarathimisra, .a. of four 
works on P. 51. Sastra, Xyaya- 
ratnakara, Tantraratua, Sastra- 
dlpikn, 27} aya-ratna main, 
118S-S9, 1199, 1317n, flouri- 
shed between 900-1 100 A D , 
1199. 

Parvan D.ays ■ Hoinas for u orsbip 
of the sun and for Santis to be 
performed on, 737 ; what are 
P. 221 

Part/udasa ( proviso or excep- 
tion ), eicplaiued and execopU- 
fled from Vcdic and Dharma- 
fftstra works ( as on pp 1218- 
1250 and Tiij I 129-166), 

PasiT, 12lU tith; is so called 341. 

Pasnpata Saslras, doctrines of, 
written m books of palm leaves 
in Sana’s days, 1017 sarions 
kinds of, m in Padma, Kurm.i 
and Dcvibhagavnta and con- 
demned, 97 In, 977-8. 

P.alupaf.a-sfitm of NakulfSa ( i. e. 
L'vkuli'n ), 978 d 

Pat.ilas ( nether regions ), gcnc- 
^ rally understood as 'even, but 
the n mics 'omewhat differ in 
Pur-m-s 1528, 

P-afaliputn. .ilso ciilcj Puspa 
pun, founded bi Udnyi, son j 
of bi un jga 827. 

Patafi^ah : (aide under 5Iaha- { 


bhasya ) • 67, 6Sn, 130, 467 
( quotes verse that occurs in 
5Iahabharata ), 541 3, 730n , a. 
of Mahabhasya on Panini 963 : 
deemed by medieval writers to 
be an avatara of ^esa and to 
have composed works on 
Grammar, medcine and Yoga 
1396 , points of difference 
between P. and modern psy- 
chologists like Frend 1414- 
13, question of identity of the 
author of Yogasutra and of 
Mahabbosya discussed by seve- 
ral authors 1397-99. 

Paths ( 51nrgas ) , ( vide under 
‘bhakti’, jfiana, Karma )j 
bhakti and Jfifina described 
and distingmshed 964-65, 
1369, 1648. 

Path', called Devayfina and Piti- 
yiina, 1548 and n, 1551, 1537 
( vide Br Up. VI. 2 and under 
Devayana ). 

Palil, Dr D. R , paper of, on 
‘Gnpta Inscriptions and Purn- 
nic tradition ’ 814, 883 , a of 
‘Cultural History from Vnyq- 
puran.i ’ 907. 

Patirookkha containing 227 arti- 
cles was to be read twice a 
month in an assembly of at 
least four Buddhist monks and 
confession of breaches had to 
be made to them 1026 

Patra brahmana, defined 937- 
38, 

Panlus Alcvandnnus 5I5ii. 

Piuh'asiddh'inta (see under 
Dfitadev a ) . not later than 
; 100 A. D according to Thibaut 

51 tn , ono of the five ancient 
1 astronomical siddhantas 514n ; 
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gnolfed hy TTlpala m ; said 
fo he accurate br Taraba 
314n: P. restricted itself 
mostiv to astronomical matters 
olin, d93 ; Thibant admits 
that it cannot be proved that 
P. is related to the trork of 
Greek astrologer Panins 517; 
tv eber held that it ivas borrow- 
ed from Paulas Alexandnntis 
( ith A. D. ) 

Paulkasa, equated with Candaa 
in Br. "Dp. 1633 

Paurnamasi, 3iS , derivation of 
667 ; two kinds of, Anumati 
and Rafca, both m. in Tai S. 
and $at. Br. 62-3 ; word P. 
occurs frequentlr in Atharva- 
reda 65. 

Paustika rites, what ate 349; 
distinguished from Santika 
rites 349. 

Pfiramana hymn 750. 

Pavitrani (holy texts), by repeat- 
ing which a man expiates sins, 
cited by Dharmasutras of 
Gautama, Baudhayana, Tasis- 
tba and Tisnu l416n, 

Pavitraropana ( offering thesoored 
TJpavlta to Gods ) 111, 339-40 

Payne E. A , a of ‘ the ^aktas’, 
1035-9, i04Sn, 1092, 

People : millions on millions of 
common p. are influenced to 
keep to the path of virtue and 
right by the fear of God, of 
public opmion, fef of pnaish- 
ment by the State and by the 
prickings of their conscjCnce ; 
1474 ; Tan'iptrva holds Ih it . 
what the majority of people 
practise is ihc dharina in the 
midst of conflicting frut's, i 


smitisand learned men liCD- 
three cirsscs of people vie those 
who believe and worship a per- 
Eonal god with ntnel and sacri- 
fices, those who pray, seek God 
and come to re.ilire tiiat God 
IS both immanent and trans- 
cendant, those few people, the 
great blasters and sages who 
lose the sense of ego .and arc 
npe for entering into union 
with the One loOS-fl ; p m 
ses'eral lands had conceit that 
they were far superior to others 
and had a mission to prop, agate 
like the British impcri.alists 
1619. 

Perry 5V, J , a. of ' Children of 
the Sun , holds that archaic 
civilization of India and Chinn 
did not first dei elop there but 
in Ega-pt, 482d. 

Persecution in Indi.a (vide under 
Buddhism, Galileo, Inquisi- 
tion, Tolerance, Toleration 
Act, heretics ) , sporadic eases 
of religious P. cvcinphSed 
lOlln; followers o' .Inda’siD, 
Christianity .and Islam did not 
hesitate for centuries to incol- 
cate their doctrines b\ tcrniile 
persecutions .and bloody vnrs 
and tilts spirit shacks poople 
brought up in irindu''ui or 
Buddhism 147 1 , bar-h In' s 
were in force in IhiBaod a 
little oser a hundrc'l \e.irs v;'* 
against Itoman C-tholic' and 
non confo'znists ItTCn 

Persians, pract.ce of n'-rryiii,; 
mother atnone •’n.-jrnl, .'5< 

Person, chc.racte-.s'rs is, h,-/i 
when the Moon i! m the rJjtr 
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{rota Anes onwards 560. 

Persons, eight mythological long- 
lived persons, images of, to be 
worshipped on YamadviUyS 
208. 

Pessimi«m no real pessimism in 
principal DharmaSastra works 
1630. 

Philologists some p deriving 
word ‘ Biniv all ’ by the comhi- 
natin of ‘ sin ’ (moonl, a Baby- 
lonian word, and Dravidian 
‘ vel ’ ( white light ), criticized 
64. 

Philosophy, most men want to 
rely on something deemed 
higher than themselves such as 
Kcvclation and God, 1472, 
one o£ the oldest problems of 
P. is, Faith and Reason and 
there has been a consUnt 
struggle between these two, 
1472 ; Time is first among the 
great problems of P. 463 , 
central point of much of Indian 
P. is contained in Chan Up. 
VI. 7, 1G5I-52. 

Philostr.atns ( 1st quarter of 3rd 
century A. D ), a of ‘ Life of 
Apolonius of Tyana, ' GOO, 081. 
Pillaij Swamikaniui, a of "Indian 
Ephcraeris ' oOin, 628 ( dis- 
cusses llama’s horoscope ), GtOn, 
648 (on eras), 708. 
PiivUsodUana meaning is Bliiita- 
ftiddlu in Tallin works IftOja. 
Piiigala, a of VcJiiiige on J’c'rcs, 
mentions Sjfmi \ for zero .ind is , 
m. by ^alnn 7C0-701 ; pro- j 
bablj his work is the same as j 
Chandovii-iti m by An Dli S ) 
701 ■ ‘ I 

Pitiinaha 09n, 7Sn, 1323 (on ' 
‘20 


balance orde.al ). 

Pitamaha-siddhanta ( on astro- 
nomy ) 654, C63 ; q. by Utpala 
477, 4SS , one of the five sidd- 
hantas and said to be far from 
accurate, 514n, 392 (regarded 
Tuesday as inauspicious ) 

Pitis, path to the world of, des- 
cribed m Toy , Tisnn, Vayu, 
Jlatsy.-i and other Pnranas 
820. 

Pitryana path ( vide under Deva- 
yana and Bi. Up Y1 2 2), 
*134Sii. 

Plan, Third five year, and its 
objectives 1683-84, total invest- 
ment programme of, comes to 
10 too crores of rupees, nearly 
h.ilf of which IS to be raised by 
additional taxation, external 
assistance and deficit financing 
1689-90 

Planets ( vide ‘ Astrology ’, * As- 
tronomy’, Babylonian, gralia- 
yuddha, Moon, Havagraha- 
Hiuti, ^uuti, Saturn, Sun ) : 
ancient Ycdic literature says 
hardly anything about astro- 
logical signific.-ince of 1^. 569 , 
are concerned with or govern 
specially certain mutters 090 ; 
arc either friends or enemies 
of each other, but not indiffp- 
rent, ace. to Yavanas .386, 
arrangement or order of P m 
Y» 3 . and Puranas 078-79 ; 
arrangement of P dificrciit in 
dificrcnt countries and times 
.77111 ; as rulers of ei»bt direc- 
tions i7 } J lain ( slrcugih ) of 
I. four l.ti.d ‘1 of *iS7 , classi- 
fied Ion o! P. ns beiicrrcnt or 
malefic 635-30; classification 
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of P. as masculine, feminine 
and neuter 575, 635-36 j cult 
of P. not current in Vedic 
times 394; dasSa and iintar- 
dasas of, 590-591 , differen- 
tiated as satlwka, rajasa and 
tamasa 57 4 , different kinds 
of gifts for unfavourable P., 
755 ; doctrine of drsti of, 589, 
637; evil influences oi^ re- 
moved by &ntis 608 , identi- 
fied -with Babylonian gods 
522: importance of Venus 

and J upiler in settling marriage 
610, 613 ; Jupiter, known to 
Kgveda 294, 569 ; Kautilya 
on astrological significance of, 
569-670 , Mahabhfirata knew 
influence of, on naksatras, but 
not on rS,Sis 569 , methods ot 
nullifying evil influence of 
608 ; natural powerfulness of, 
577 ; nine P, names of, with 
synonyms 570 , nine condi- 
tions of P. 588 ; no convincing 
explanation as to why certain 
rSlis are svagrha or twca of P. 
636 ; purpose of the classifica- 
tion of P. as to colour or as 
lords of directions 574, 
Sanskrit synonyms of, contain 
some Greek words 571n, 673, 
stones of ancient kings and 
heroes that suffered from un- 
favourable aspects of P. 755 ; 
supposed golras and country of 
origin of, 763 , tables showing 
ra^s as svagria ( house ) and 
ueca ( exaltation ) of, showing 
paits of human body, jewels 
and metals governed by seve 
ral P., showing some characteri- 
stics of P. snob as ^ colour, 


whether beneficent or malefic 
etc 573-576; three kinds of 
coDiunctioDS of, 5S3n ; three 
P. added in modern times, 571, 
Venus probably referred to as 
Vena in Eg 569 ; view that 
Hindu arrangement of P. is of 
Greek origin cntiojzed, 671 n , 
wearing ceitain pieoious stones 
and metals deemed to reduce 
evil influence of, 608 ; word P. 
derived from a Greek word 
670 

Plons, five year 1679n 

Plato, beliels of, that the earth 
was a cube, in punarjanma, 
that arts and sciences declined 
from peifection 512, 6S8 d, 

1530; held in his Timaeosthat 
dreams are prophetic 781 ; m 
bu exubemat imagination 
constructed the physical world 
on the pattern of geomelncal 
figures familiar to him 1502u ; 
on Being and Becoming 
philosophy and cosmology of, 
were looked upon as acme of 
wisdom up to 19th century, 
but modern scientists (says 
sarton ) regard Plato’s theories 
as monuments of unwisdom 
1502n. 

Pliny 566 

Politics ( Bajaniti ), four 
in, 617 ; SIX angas of, 117. 

Pollard, Eobert S. Bf.; a. of 
• Conscience and Liberty 
1478n 

Pollution by touch or by shadow, 
idea of, must be given up 1709. 

Poona Orientabst, a journal, 

520n, 647n, 686, 842o, 1145. 

Pongal (Tamil word ' fesbval 
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corresponding to Mafeara- 
sankranti of Northern and 
“Vr estern India 222, 

Popnlalion, huge in India, most 
of ivhich IS on the margin of 
suhsislence lei el, 1687 ; 
Government of India and the 
planners bai e no well thoaght 
ont plan for control of p. and 
very little is being done to 
control sjslematically the terri- 
fic gronth of p. 1687. 

Portent : ( vide under Utpata ) , of 
images of gods, described as 
dancing, laughing, trembling 
and weeping in the iVIaha- 
bharata, Purdnas, Br. S , 769- 
770 , on birth of tno or more 
children at the same deliv ery 
to a woman or monstrosities or 
strange births to cows, mares 
etc. 773-774. 

Poussin, Prof. Vallci, 1039. 

PrabhSkara ( vide under Huma- 
rila ) . called ‘ Our Guru ’ by 
fj^lifcanfilha, 1189-00, a. of 
com. c.alled BrlntT on P. if. 
Siitra 1189, nourished between 
675—723 A. D, 1198 , inscrip- 
tions and other evidence esta- 
blish tliat P held an eminent 
position in Kariiataka and 
Mamthi countries in llfh 
century A D 1192; held the 
slew that no Mord was sjgjii 
fie lilt in isol ition bi*t becainc 
significant when Joined with 
a word or svords m a seiiten-e 
1296 , <T.aiminJya-n\.3\.i_inalfi- 

n'stAri cites 10 
difirrcnce bclueen p. and 

Kom.rih llt-O; 

Kifiih'ila, thongb no substa- 


ntial evidence ( except tradi- 
tion ) for holding that P. was 
a pnpil of Snmarila 1193; 
quotes K-iratariuntya 1195. 

Prabhakara School, ll79n; 
works of 1189. 

Prabodhacandiod.sya, a drama, 
mentions severrl writers and 
works on PjMS including 
Mahodadhi and Mahavratl, 
1189-90. 

Pracetas 77n 

Practices ( vide under ‘ chan- 
ges ’ ) , even V edie p. have 
been discarded from time to 
time by the weight of the 
opinion of the masses 1267-9, 
1470 . when popular p and 
opinions should be followed 
1470 

Pradbnii, Prof S K , a. of 
'Chronology of Ancient India’, 
regards P.inrfimk .accounts .as 
prachcally worthless 847. 

Pradhana actions, as contrasted 
with guna-bhuta, explained, 
1237. 

Ptadosa, period of three or six 
ghatikas after sunset 102, lS8n 
230. 

PiahUda, attained highest bliss 
through the grace of God 961 : 
great devotee of Visnn and 
grandlitlier of Bali, 202. 

Prajepati and bis incest 235 
4 98 n, 507, 12?0; desiring to 
propagate, practised (apas and 
created the three worlds 1498 
identified with Samv-atsara C.3; 
jumped into the sky as a deer 
pursned !.y Uudra 4980 , math 
111 Alt Dr. as to how P. came 
to be called Ka 1497-98; 
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Myth aliout creation oE Agni 
by P. and appeasing Agm with 
^am! plant in Tai. Br, 72S ; 
Nak?alras as daughters oE P. 
married to king Soma 507 , 
rarely mentioned in the Eg. 
becomes the most prominent 
god in the Brfihmana texts 
1497 j some naksatras descri- 
bed as parts o£ the body o£ P. 
661. 

Prajapatix ratas, 34, 95-96, 1234 , 
observances by a saonficcr 
while the sacrifice lasts such 
as ‘ he should not see the 
rising or setting sun ’ are decla- 
red to be purusartha 1234. 

PrajBopayavinisoayasiddhi of 
Anangavajra ( about 705 A. D.) 
1050, 1064; says that a 
yogin who desires union with 
mother, sister, daughter would 
obtain eiddht quickly, 106Sn- 
67 meaning o£ PrajSa and 
Upfiya, 1071, 1123. 

Prakarana-paficikft oE ^alika- 
natha ; 1202n, 1205 ( on word 
and sense ), 1 21 4n ( on uvarga), 
1316n ( on molcsa ) ; it is a 
work of the Prabhafcara school 
1189 , admits that adhyapano- 
put forward by Prabha- 
kora is only inferred from 
Monu I190n; quotes several 
verses frcm ^lokavartika 1191 ; 
states that there is no proof that 
0 yaga ( saenfioe ) is the means 
of pleasing the deity 1209. 
Pralaya (dissolution of the 
world), (vide ‘Cosmogony’ 
and ‘ Cosmology ’ ) ; o* 
kinds, according to Puranas, 
693-94, 1503; prakrtika pr. 


based on Sankhya, 694-696 ; 
recurrent absorptions of all be- 
ings and elements at the ad- 
vent of Brahma’s night and 
reappearing at day 696,' 1503 ; 
terrible and harrowing desorip- 
tions of naimittika pralaya from 
Eurmapurana and Vanaparva, 
694 ; works like Earivafiisa 
and Puranas say that at the 
end of Kalpa the sage Markan- 
deya alone remains, lies in the 
side of Visnn and comes out 
of Visnu’s month 695. 


Pramanas (means of knowledge) 
( vide cognition ) : are six acc 
to Kumarila, while Prabhakara 
rejects the 6th i. e. abhava 
1185, 1212. 

PramanavBrtika, bhasya on, by 
Prajflakaragupta ( 700 A. D. ) 
472. 


Prana • Atharvaveda on Prana as 
Prajapati 1 496 ; controversy 
about meaning (in ancient 
times) of prana and apana 
1434 , five ahutis in agmhotra 
to prana, apana, vyana, samana 
and udana in UpamSads, 1433, 
P in Upanisads becomes the 
vital force of all beings, the 


representative of 
1433 , P. means thoracic 
breath and apana means abdo- 
minal breath 1434; some 
difference in the operation of 
the five pranas made at least a 
thousand years before Christ 
1433 

Wnatosini, a Tantrifc compila- 
tion, 1075n ( on qualifications 
of a female guru and requiring 
that disciples vrwe to worship 
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gnru and his predecessors ) 

Pranara, means om 141G. 

Pranavanyasa, illustrated, 1120. 

PranaySma { vide under Kum- 
Uiaka, matra, puraka, recaka ) ; 
1432-4:1 ; called sagarhha or 
saBiJa and agarhha or aSya 
1 442-43 , condemned by 
Hcmacandra 1411 ; definition 
o£ P. in Yogasutra and bhasya 
sliou s that mam element in P. 
is Kumbhaka 1437 ; deriva- 
tion o£ the vrord ‘prana’ 1432 , 
rfesa, Aolo and sankbya in rela- 
tion to P. cidplained 1437-38 ; 
eight kinds o£ P. named in 
Hatliayogpradlpika 1443 , five 
pranas named in Tai S 1433 j 
lor tkagrala P. is the means 
1437 ; germ o£ the tlieory of 
the importance o£P in Br Up. 
433, great eulogy o£ P. in 
Mann ( as highest tnpas ) and 
Smrlis 1440-41, 1443; japa 
of om, Gayatii and Yyahrtis 
m P prescribed by Smrtis and 
medieval -works, though Y S. 
and hha^ya silent on this 1439, 
japa for P.in Sandhy nandaiia 
set out U12n; Kumbhaka, 
•why so called 1139n; Kum- 
bhnka perforaied after puraka, 
if not learnt under an expert, 
nicy cause harm to heait etc 
1411 ; Iitcrniiy P. means ‘ rts 
stminl or p-.usc of pr'ma’ 1 533 
practice of P Jcids to divind- 
ling of KU makes Yogin’s 
ninid fit for dirinna and irec 
from sins, acc to .lUnu and | 
others 12-On. 1 i;0-4 ’ ; Prana 
and Asa in R:;vcda mean 
hrnth ’ 1 132 ; Pararas and 


others added fire more.pranas 
1436 ; recaka, puraka, kum- 
bhaka ( terms ) used by Devala 
Dbarmasutra, but not by Y. S. 
and its bhasya -which employ 
‘ svasa ‘ prasvasa ’ and ' gafi- 
mcclieda ' 143S-39 , Becaka 
and others illustrated in Kuva- 
layananda’s handbook on P. 
I442n; simplest mode of 
practising P described 1 440 , 
sutras on Dharma shores that 
P had been regarded as a sort 
of penance for removing taint 
attached to sins or misadven- 
tures 1436 ; synonyms of, 1432 ; 
three kinds of vir. mild, mode- 
rate and keen uhen panse is 
kept for 36, 72 and 108 matras 
respectively 1437 ; three views 
on duration of puraka, kum- 
bhaka, recaka 1438; value of 
P. for physical health and for 
spiritual purposes 1444 ; -word 
P. not found in principal Up 
but occurs frequently in 
Dharmasuiras 1436. 

Prnnifa -water, explained 802, 

Prapaficahrdaya, 1159n, 1197 

( attributes to Bodbayana a 
com. called Ki-takoti on both 
Mimaiiisris ) 

Prapahcas-ira tantra, 34n 1070, 
1072, 1099-1102, 1105-6, 1112 
< enumemles eight stdilhis ), 
3117, 1120, 1133, 11,39; ascrib- 
ed to icaiikaracarya and men- 
tions all avatfiras except 
Buddha, 995-96, noj ; doubts 
about its being Sonk-irSeary .Vs 
■work 1105 ; spis out a mantra 
for s,s cruel ntCi. 1103; com, 
on, ascribed to Padmapada 
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1105. 

Prarabdha^Dhvanta-Sailihrti, of 
Acyutaraya Modaka ( composed 
ia 1819 A. T>.), on Prarabdha- 
karma ( past actions that pro- 
duce the present body ) ; des- 
cribed 1600-1604 j main object 
of the work is to combat the 
idea that all human acts from 
conception to death are govern- 
ed by past deeds alone, 1601. 

Prasaiffa, occurs when something 
done in one place is helpful in 
another place also, just like a 
lamp 1333 j twelfth chap of 
P. M. S. deals with prasanga, 
vikalpa and the like 1333 j 
Prayasoittaviveka relies on this 
doctrine 1333-34 

Praiasana, means ' Government 
or domination ’ 13S3a, 

PraSastapada, bhasyakara of 
VaiSeSikasutra, 468n, 469, 473, I 
476 ( units cf time from Isana 
to pralaya ) 

Prasniv-upanisad, 126, 731, 732n, 
918, 948, 1361-3, 1387, 1417 
(on om ) 1430, 1433—35 ; 1444— 
45, 1478, 1502, 1514, 1532 
(on Devayana and PitrySna 
paths), 1539, 1585n, 160r, 
1635. 

Prattara^ first handful of Darbba 
grass cut for religious purposes 
1241n. 

PrastAavia, technical meaning is 
starting on an auspicious con- 
junction for journey or invasion 
but returuing to one’s place 
after going a short distance 
and actually proceeding after 
a few days thereafter 630-21. 
Pi-ahlvla, meaning of 748n 


Pratinidbi (substitute or repre- 
sentative ) ; first rule that, 
if a substance prescribed 
for preparing an ofiermg 
perishes or is lost in an 
obligatory rite or a hamya rite 
after it is begun, another sub- 
stance ( such as nvuarots for 
nee grain may be substituted 
1319 i no p. allowed for a 
mantra, deity, vedic fire, for 
kriySs like PraySjas or for 
the YajamSna ( except in 
Sattras) 53, 1320-21, substi- 
tute for wife of sacrificer ( if 
she be dead ) was image of her 
made of gold or or kusas 53 ; 
what IS expressly forbidden for 
use in "Vedic sacrifices such as 
mSsas cannot be substitutes for 
nttidga 1320, 1347 ( masamud- 
ganySya ) j when a vedic text 
expressly prescribes a substi^ 
tute for a substance ( as Puti- 
kas for Soma plant ) only that 
substamoe can be subsUtuted 
and not another more similar, 
1319 , when a substitute has to 
be employed, the subsidiary 
acts of spnnkling with water, 
pounding etc. are to be perfor- 
med on the substitute and the 
appropriate change in wording 
by adaptation should be made, 
1319-20. 

Pratipadvrata 82-84; m inter- 
calary month of Oaitra beginn- 
ing of year is on first tithi of 
that month 83, pratipad of 
Ceitra observed in Deccan with 
some pomp and religious rites 
as the beginning of the year 
82, pratipad of Caitra ism 
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popular belief one of tbe 34 
auspicious days of the year, 84, 
ntes of the beginning of year 
in Oaitra described in Brahma^ 
purana and other "worlcs 82—83 , 
rule IS that the tithi to be 
observed as beginning is the 
one mixed "with amavfisya, 
■when it IS viddha 63 ; views 
differ as to the pratipnd on 
winch religious rites are to be 
performed when there is an 
intercalary month 83-84 , why 
called protipod 83 
Pral%palH or Pratipattikarma 
( vide Arthakarma ) examples 
are casting into water all uten- 
sils and things smeared with 
soma at the time of the final 
purification bath , cremating 
a saonficer when dead with his 
yajfiapStras, which is P of the j 
implements 1331-32; means I 
final disposal of some mate- * 
rials employed in a sacrifice 
1231 , ooonrs in several sutras 
of •Taimmi 1231 , works on 
Dharmasastras rely on prati- 
patti, as in case of pindas to be 
given to a brahmana or to be 
eaten by a cow or goat 1 131, 
Prattsedha ( or iiisedAa, p'-ohibi- 
tion ) ; ( vide under ‘ na 
fifth ( and last ) class of Yedio 
texts 1246, a sentence in which 
•na’is employed is either a 
pratisedha or paryudasa or an 
arlhavSda and these three 
have to he clearly distinguish- 
ed 1249 ; a true prohibition 
would occur whea something 
is first prescribed and then 
prohibited, the slock example 


1S9 

being that of sodafin cup, 1249; 
distinguished from Paryndasa, 
1247-48 , Panini devotes 
several sutras to * na * and ex- 
pressly states that pratisedha is 
' one of the meanings 1246 , 
particle ‘ na ’ sometimes chang- 
ed to ‘ a ’ or to ‘ an ’ indicates 
pratisedha and other senses 
also 1246 ; result or reward of 
following pratisedha is cessa- 
tion of harm ( anaitha-mvrtti) 
1247 , "Vidhi and P. are diffe- 
rent in their import in five 
points 1247 ; where two texts 
are quite irreconcilable there 
is option 1249. 

Pratistha (establishment of an 
image) 1024; Panranika proce- 
dure to he follo'wed in 1024. - 
PratyShSra, 6th anga of Yoga 
14 . 44-5 j derivation of the -word 
1444n, in YogasOtra and in 
Asvamedhikaparva 1401 ; 
means withdrawal of senses 
from sense objects on account 
of restraint of mind 1444 ; 
several definitions of 1444-5. 
Pravahana Jaivali, a rajonyn, 
put five questions to Svetaketu 
and then answered them 1548- 
49. 

PravaramuBjarl 1174. 
Pravarasena, Vakitaka emperor, 
performed four Afvamedhas, 
1028 

Pravargya, 6anti in, from Yaj S. 

and Tai A 724, 727. 

Prajiijas, are five oblations of 
clarified bntter ancillary to 
Barsa-purnamasa and are 
fttatvmlJia while Darsapfirna- 
masa is purusartha 1233n, 
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Prayafcittas ( vide under expia- 
tions ) ; different views whether 
results of wrong acts inten- 
tionally done could be removed 
by, 1588-89 , for killing a man 
who is only a hrahmaiia by 
caste 897 ; were called vratas 
by Mann and others 27. 

Prayalcitta-inayfikha 52. 

Pi fi.yascittaprakarana of Bhava- 
dcva 1212, 1296. 

Pr&yasoiltatattva 158, 1320 (on 
mnsa-inndga-nyaya ), 1593n. 

Priiyascilta-vivebo, 1233-34, 
1542n. 

PrdyaieiUi ( averting evil effects 
of a mishap to sacrificial milk 
or malciuils 727. 

PrayogoparijSta 633 

Prayojala ( motivating force ) 
and prayojya ; are topics of 4th 
chap, of P. M. S along with 
kratvartha and puru^artha 
1311 ; Kratu is the prayojaka 
ofPrayajas that are declared 
as kratvartha 1311 ; p. is that 
for the sake of which a man is ’ 
led to perform something by a 
Vedio exho'tatory text 1311. 
Precession of Equinoxes, suspect- 
ed by Hemadri and Apararka, 
but they did not know its 
cause nor the rate of precession 
223 ; practically discovered by 
Kidinnu, 5Un, present rate 
of, held to be 50 2 vikaUs 
every year 712 

Predictions, were based also on 
dreams, flight and cries of 
birds, signs on livers of the 
sheep killed in saoiifices to 
sods in Babylon and Borneo 
521. 


Pringle-Pattison, a. of * Idea of 
God’1506nj a. of ‘ Idea of 
immortality’ 1609. 

PiiolfcarProf A. K., a, of ‘The 
printing Press in India’ 
1020n. 

Prisoners ( see under King ) 531. 

Proceedings of All India 0. 
Conference 1186a. 

Proceedings of American Philo- 
sophical Society 490n, 506, 
514n, 522n. 

Prognostications ( see ‘ birds, ' 

‘ oksa ’, throbbing, horses ) , 
were drawn in Vedic times and 
up to Pamm mainly from 
naksatras, days and hodilj^ 
marks 625 ; drawn even in 
Rgveda from ones of certain 
birds 526 , drown from tusks 
and movements of elephants 
801. 

Prohibition of intoxicating drinks 
in only a few states of India, 
criticized 1675-76. 

Prthvicandrodaya 31n, 42n, 4/n, 
121n, 1289, 

Ptolemy ( vide under horoscope) ; 
author of Syntaxis ( or Alma- 
gest ) and of Tetrabiblos, 471, 
551, 568, 573n, difference 

between P. and Bihajjataka on 
classification, colours and other 
matters about BSsis 668 ; divi- 
ded the day into sixty parts in 
the Almagest and also m hoars 
in his manual tables 682 ; has 
no word which corresponds 
exactly with Kulira 563 ; his 
Almagest was astronomical 
Bible in Europe for about 1400 
years 482, 612 ; his arguments 
in favour of Astrology 653-4 ; 
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his Tetrabiblos rem lined 
supreme for 1400 years and has 
even now great authority for 
believers in Astrology 661 , 
held geocentric theory and so 
had to adopt theory of eccentric 
orbits and epicycles and yet 
could predict eclipses correctly, 
633-34 , IS concerned in Tetra- 
biblos with rasis ( signs of the 
Zodiac ) and rarely, if at all, 
with nahsatrns 561 \ in his 
‘ Geography of India ’ ( about 
150 A. D. ) refers to Ptole- 
maios, king- of Baithan 
( Baithan ) as ruler in his day 
S42-43 , much of Greek litera- 
ture on astronomy and astro- 
logy disappeared owing to 
works of P. 481, 514 , speaks 
of male and female signs and 
of sthxm and dvtdeha as Biha- 
jjatika does 568 , several 
discrepancies in essential 
matters between Ptolemy’s 
work and Hindu astronomical 
works 520, 530 , two points in 
which Varahamihira differs 
from P VIZ he dees not men- 
tion the countries governed by 
rahs but by naksatras and 
Var&ha confines himself to 
parts of Bharatavarsa, while 
P deals with all countries then 
known, 530 , wrote about 150 
A D and based his Almagest 
on the observations of Hippar- 
chus 514 

Puja derivation of the woid 35- 
31 ; dist'nction between homa 
and p not much 37 , upaedms 
in, had vedic origin 35-36, 
word P. not borrowed from 
21 


Dravidians 37. , 

Pnjaprakafa ( part of Vlramitro- 
daya) 37, 157, 170n, 1095n, 
1122 ( dwells upon several 
nyasas), 1124n, 1128n( pre- 
scribes that avShana in Visnu 
worship should be made with 
‘ Sahasratirsa, ’ ( B,g. X 90, 1, 
and 14 mudras should be 
shown ) , 1120-31 ( defines in 
all 32 mudras ). 

Pnlaha, quoted as a smrla writer 
5l7n. 

Pulastya, quoted as a smrti 
writer many times by Apa- 
rarka and Smrticandrika 517n ; 
should be followed, aco to Mit 
as to what should be offered in 
fraddha, and not Taj 1269 

Pulindas, associated with Andhras 
in Atoka’s 13th Bock Edict, 
850n 

Pulisa Albei uni says that P. held 
that the day of Visnu is equal 
to whole life of Brahma 691 ; 
Thibaut wrong in holding that 
the name Pulisa has decidedly 
a non-Indian appearance J517. 

Pulkasa, a degraded caste 969n. 

Puinsavana, auspicious times for, 
prescribed in Gihyasutras 534- 
35, 

Punarvasu, naksatra, 499, 535 
(literally means ‘fresh wealth’ 
or ‘ new growth ' ). 

PurSkalpa, meaning of 1223. 

Puranas (vide under Alberuni, 
Bbagavata, bhakti, brahmanas, 
Buddha and Buddhism, ima- 
ges, itihasa-purana, maha- 
purana, Matsyapurana, Pargi- 
ter, Paiiplava, purto, Saura- 
pnrana, ^udra, IJpapnrSna, 
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Tayupnrana, Visnn, T^nn- 
praSna, Tjasa) : 815-1002; 
are far more reliable Ihan 
most of the TJpapnranas S3B- 
3/ ; are used for divining the 
future 811; caution required 
before recognizing P. as reliable 
representatives for asceriaining 
the general state of Indian 
society and beliefs 53S ; classi- 
fication of P as encyclopaedic, 
historical, sectarian etc 842; 
connect different gods ■vrith the 
conferring of health, vealth, 
knowledge, mukii 119; con- 
tain at least 25 thousand verses 
on Vratas 57 ; contain verses 
gathas and anuvamsadokas 
sung by PautSnikas 854 ; con- 
tents of all P, noted by Agni, 
hlatsya, HSradlya and Skanda 
834 ; contents and character- 
istic features of P. mentioned 
by ^ahkargcarya 824-25 : con- 
tents of P. in the days of Ap. 
Dh. S 818 ; dates of P. and 
Upapucanas are at most tenta- 
tive nntil critical editions are 
prepared 872 , deemed to be 
composed by Vyasa, son of 
Parasara and Satyavati at end 
of Dvapara age 849 ; deriva- 
tion of the word Purina in 
Ifirukta, T'ayn, Padma and I 
Brabmanda and change in j 
meaning 8SS-56 ; devote much j 
space to legends about Parafu- i 
rlmagOn; DevIbhSgavata and 
Bhagavata P. say that 5Iaha- 
bbarata and P. nrere composed 
by TySsa for vromen and . 
6ffdras 931-23; Dharmasfitra ' 
of .Ip. twice quotes two verses ! 


from a Porlua and names a 
BhavisyatpurSna 817; diffe- 
rences as to names of IS P, 
and great differences as to 
their extent and contents 830, 
divided into three groups, 
sattvrka, rajasa and tamasa 
and their main objects 813, 
839 , do contain ancient 
legends and tradition^ bat 
very much tampered wiih S3S: 
early Sanskrit writers like 
^■ibara. Bins, Knmarila, &a- 
karldiya and others shew that 
in their times P. existed, the 
contents of which were jest 
like those of the extant P. 821- 
26 : emphasize that for the 
proper understanding of the 
Teds knowledge of InhSss and 
P. essential 914; even early 
Porlnas like 3Iatsya were 
inSuenced by black magic rites 
1114: examples of identical 
chapters and verses in several 
puranas 803, 841, 929, 1522n, 
1523n 2479; exblence ol some 
P containing accounts oi crea- 
tion, djssolntion and Smiti 
material before 500 B. C. indi" 
cated by Ap. Bh. S, 818 ; 
explain at great length creation 
and dissolntion of the elements 
about which Tjpanfeads drop 
brief hints 914: extant ?. 
contain far more topics than 
the five topics of creation etc. 
and some P. barely touch the 
five and exhaustively deal with 
entirely different topics 841, 
extent of all P together said 
to be originally four lakhs of 
^lokas acc to Matsya and 
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Padina829n, extent of P was 
aoo to Bhavisya 12000 verses 
but later Sbanda was inflated 
to one lakh verses and Bhavisya 
to 50,000 verses, 833 j extol 
vratas, pilgrimages and bhakti 
as superior to "V edic saci ifices 
43-45, 916 , extravagant 

praise of themselves by P 
915-916, 939, extravagant 

praise in P. of the remem- 
brance of Visnu’s or Han’s 
name 971 , first Parana is said 
to be Brahma in A^'iSnu and 
Brahma parffnas, while Devi- 
bhagavata says it is Matsya 
829 a, five oharaoteristios of, aoc. 
to several puranas, are sarga 
{ creation ), pratisarga ( crea- 
tion after dissolution ), Vaiiisa 
( dynasties of Qods,< patriarchs 
and kings), manvantaras (vast 
cycles of time ), Vaiiisanuoarita 
( deeds and history of descen- 
dants of dynasties ) 839 , from 
about the 6th or 7th century 
A. D. the Puranas began to 
incorporate the special ceremo- 
nial of Saktas and a few 
Puranas like Devipurana, 
Kalika, Markandeya ( Devi- 
mahStmya) provide for the 
employment of ifnlaros in ] 
Devi worship 1095 , guru’s 
position in P 1033n , gradu- 
ally P. procedure either came 
to supersede Vedio procedure 
or got mixed up with the latter 
in some matters such as Deva- 
puja, consecration of temples 
and images etc 922-924 , 
Hazra’s view that the text of 
the extant P vhioh are the 
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results of innumerable changes, 
modifications and interpolations 
made at different times and by 
different sects is scarcely reli- 
able and can be nsed only with 
great caution is quite correct, 
872 , Gantama Dh S. refers 
to study of P by learned 
brahmanas 818 , Hindu rites 
in medieral and modern times 
were deemed to give rewards 
promiesd in Veda, Bmrti and 
Puranas 913 , history of Adhi- 
slmakrsna, his contemporaries 
and their descendants desoi ihed 
in a prophetic vein in P 850 , 
importance of Introductory re- 
marks of DSnasagara on P , 
867-871 ; influence of P. on 
Dharmaskstra digests on suc- 
cession and inheritance etc. 
8 10 , influence of P. on 
Dh irmafhstra 913-1002 , insti- 
tute comparison between 
yajBas and pilgrimages 933 , 
introduced striking changes in 
ideals, religious rites end 
practices 928-929 , Itihasa- 
PurBua lamped together in 
Hpamsads as the 5th Veda 
840 , Itihasa distinguished 
from PurBna 840, "Kitfel 
wrong in holding that the five 
topics ( sarga etc. ) alone were 
the constituent parts of very 
ancient Puranas 841 ; Kirfel 
and Pargiter have not clearly 
noticed the fact that P divide 
fnture kings into two groups, 
one of Alla, Aifcsvaka and 
Magndba lines up to the last 
scions of these and the other of 
later Kings in the Pradyotaj 
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Sanga, Audhra and others SSO , 
Kumanlabhatta on the con- 
tents of P. 823-34 , lay empha- 
sis on hhakb, on ahiuisa, on 
purtadharma 947-50 ; list of 
18 FurSnas completed long | 
before 1000 A. D 831 ; list of 
18 principal Poranas together 
' with the number of slokas in 
each aco. to difierent irorks 
831-832 ; Jf. as a compound 
\rord ( itih&sapnrauain ) or as 
two words ( itihSsali puranam ) 
in Tai. A , Chan Up. and Br. 
Up. 815 , list of works, papers 
and translations of p 883 ; m. 
by the extant Mahabharata in 
numerous places 821 , m by 
Kautilya and Manusmrti 819- 
20 , m. by Kautilya and YSJ 
Smrti as one of the fourteen 
branches of knowledge and for 
japs 820 ; Mahabharata quotes 
hundreds of verses called Anu- 
vaibsa and gathas, many of 
which deal with Pauramfca 
matters and have a Pauranika 
ring 853-54 , Mahapurana 
(word ) applied to the 18 P. m 
Visnn and Bhagavata S30ii j 
mantra * om name Narayanaya ’ 
confers all objects, frees from 
sins and leads to moksa, aoc. to 
Ifarasiiiiba and Vamana 922, 
971 -MatsyapurSna sets out other 
characteristics of P. 839 ; Mit 
prescribes a smarta mantra in 
fraddha which ooenrsin Gamda 
and Skanda P. and some 
digests prescribe "Vedie and 
Pauranika mantras even for 
, brabmanas in religious rites 
920 , modern works and papers 


dealing with several questions 
relating to Furanas set out 
843-845 , Naradiya Parana 
describes the lelation between 
Veda, Smrti and Puranas and 
provides that he who calls 
P. as arthavadas goes to hell 
927 , myths and legends of 
Poranas on creation of uni- 
verse, about eclipses etc must 
in modern times held as mere 
myths 1709-10, no Mahapurana 
composed after the 9th century 
A. U. but additional matter 
was unscrupulously added in 
several Puranas, the worst 
example being that of 
Bhavisya ( part III ) which 
contains stones of Adam and 
Eve, Taimur, Akbar, Oaitanya, 
Nadirshah 855 , not restricted 
to religious matters or to five 
characteristics but some of them 
deal exhaustively with rajaniti, 
1000-1001 ; number of P. is 
traditionally eighteen called 
Mabapuranas and enumerated 
iu many Puranas, though some 
PurSnas say originally there 
was only one, 829-830 , on 
doctrine of Karma 1576-77 , 
on rebirth for sms 1590 ; one 
important topic is ‘avataras 
922fi, only pursue an attatude 
to Veda and sacrifices that is 
found in such Upanisads as 
Mundaka and Katha 817 , 
order m which P. are enume- 
rated is not uniform, most 
putting Brahma as first, while 
Vayu and Uevlbhagavata put 
Matsya as first and Skanda 
puts Brahmanda as first 833 , 
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Padtnapurana says that some 
vratas are supenor to a 
hundred Vedio sacrifices 93i , 
placed before all people ( in- 
cluding Sudras) easy •ways 
whereby they could secure 
spiritual life and bliss in the 
Hereafter 930 ; played a sub- 
stantial role in bringing about 
the decline and disappearance 
of Buddhism from India in 
various ways 913-914 j points 
of distinction between ITpa- 
puranas and the 18 Maha- 
pnranas 836-37 , printed P. 
and mss. thereof, give four 
different periods of time viz. 
1015, 1050, 1115 and 1600 
from the birth of Parlksit 
to the crowning of Nanda, 
which Pargiter discards 845- 
46 , proclaim often that 
aoJiiaSro is full of misery and 
IS impermanent 1565 , put 
emphasis on profuse expense 
in sraddhas and inveigh 
against stinginess 931 , quote 
annvamsa tlohas or gathis 
about such ancient kings as 
K5rtavlrya, Sumitra and 
Ksemaka, last scions of Aila 
and Aiksvaka dynasties, hut 
none about Uter dynasties of 
Snngas 01 Andhras 851 , read- 
ing of or listening to recitation 
of P believed to remove sms 
913-16 , reasons why many 
conclusions drawn from the 
current printed editions and 
mss. of Puranas must be held 
to be merely tentative 837-38 
reasons why extant Puranas do 
not narrate traditions about 
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Gupta dynasty and those 'that 
succeeded it 856 ; references to 
pages of the four vol. of HJ 
of Dh. on dana, Sraddha, tirtha 
and vrata 998-999 ; said to be 
the heart of . dharma, while 
V eda and Smrti are eyes 924 ; 
sectarian bigotry of some 
Puranas exemplified 976-977; 
seven P. contain historical 
material viz. ancient dynasties 
np to Bharata war and from 
Bhhrata war to the downfall 
of Andhras and the rise of 
Qnptas, such as 'PS.yn, Vi^nn, 
Brahmanda, Bhagavata 842 , 
several among the extant P, 
were composed or completed 
in the period from the 5th to 
the 9th century A D., 854-55; 
several P contain a much 
smaller number of flokas than 
are assigned to them by autho- 
rities as in the case of Vjsnu- 
purana and Hurma 832-33; 
severalP.such asMatsya, Vayu, 
ViSnu and Bhavisya contain 
much Dharmasastra material 
815 , several P. describe the 
eight angas of Yoga 1455 , se- 
veral P . like Agni, Matsya and 
Tisnudharmoltara are encyolo- 
poedias and illustrate India’s 
life, character, achievements 
and shortcomings 925 , several 
P. such as Tayn and Brah- 
manda give a different version 
of the transmission of P. 861- 
62, some like Bhagavata, 
Kurma, II arkandeya, Tisnu 
espouse the Gita doctrine of 
niskama-karmayoga 967, some 
Puranas like Garnda describe 
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nyfisas 1120 ; some P. like 
Devibhagavata, Kalika, Tisnu- 
dharmottara describe at length 
madras, 1127-28; some P. 
deal at length with 3ntis 734- 
3S ; some P. deal with nnits of ' 
time 476 ; some F. emphasize 
tha't God is one, that no difle- 
rence should be made between 
&va and Visnn 1189-90, 
some P. like Vison and Bhaga- 
vata are fall of eulogies of the 
theory and practice of Bbakti 
and illustrative stories 971-73 , 
some P. make Kudra declare 
the supremacy of Visnu, de- 
■ nonnce §aiva siddhantas and 
that &va promulgated non- 
vedic views at the request 
of Visnn, while ^gni, Bha- 
gavata, JIatsya and VSyn, 
appear to say that Tisnu 
himself deluded people 
974-75 ; some P. held that 
Saptarsi constellation was in 
hlagha naksatra when Tndhi- 
sthira was king and that they | 
stav in one naksatra for a | 
century 530n ; some P trans- 
fer with slight variations Upa- 
nisad passages in their texts 
921 ; some P. name minor 
works called TTpa-puranas, but 
hlatsya and Kurma expressly 
state that they arose from the 
'IS Pnranas and were com- 
posed as summaries after 
studying the Pnranas 815, 
83S; sometimes P describe 
- themselves as Itibasa and the 
Mahabharata is called Pcrana 
rarely 840 ; sometimes Pnra- 
. pas put forward very modem 


ideas sncb as saying that social 
service and removal of dis- 
tress is highest dharma 949 ; 

P. are sonrces of Dharma and 
VidySs aco to Yaj. but there 
is no evidence as to the num- 
ber Taj. knew 83on , stages 
in the evolution of P are four 
or five 833-S55 , stories that 
occur in the Teda and IJpa- 
nisads such as of Hanscandra, 
Pnriiravas and IJrvafl are 
elaborated in Pnranas 914-15 , 
strike tbe keynote that great 
rewards can be had by little 
effort as by danae, i,ratas, pil- 
grimages 45, 928, 930 ; Tai 
At speaks of itihSsas and 
pnrSnas in the plural and so 
knew at least three Pnranas 
817, 833 ; task before P. was 
twofold, viz to undermine the 
power and prestige of Bud- 
dhism, and other non-Tedic 
systems and to wean array 
large sections of the masses 
from tbe attractive features 
of Buddhism and therefore 
promise the same rewards as 
Buddhism held forth by a 
restatement of Hindu religion, 
philosophy and practices 913, 
939-30 ; ten topics of, accor- 
ing to Bhagavata 839 ; topics 
of t&tha, dana, srSddha and 
vrata cover about one lakh of 
verses in the extant P 841, 
total number of flotas in 18 
Pnranas according to most 
Puranas is 400600, 832 , trans- 
formation in ideas, ideals and 
practices of Indian people due 
to P. in the first centuries of 
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Ohnstian era 815 , treat 
Vedas as author .tative and 
prescribe the use of Vedio 
mantras in many rites, 918- 
919 , Wo separate Parana 
versions called Agueya, 
Brahoia, Linga and Visnu 
knovrn to Ballalasena in latter 
half of 12th cen, A. D 870, 
Vayuparana named as first 
among 18 P by Matsya, Agui, 
Naradlya, vrhile several of the 
other P. substitute Siva for 
Vayu but Vayu is one of the 
18 Hahapuranas and not 
SivapurUna 830 , Vayupurana 
and Siva P. both included 
among 18 P, by Ballalasena 
870 j V edarthasangraha of 
Ramanujacarya states that 
all Parfiaas should be so 
interpreted as not to be in 
confiict with Visnupurana 
957n, Vedio mantras occurring 
in PurSnas were not to be read 
or listened to by fudras 935 , 
Visnupurana alone of all ex- 
tant P closely agrees with the 
definition given by Amarakosa 
but it also oontams several 
other topics 8il , wax eloquent 
as to great efficacy of vratas, 
sraddha, pilgrimages, fasts, 
gifts, repetition of the name 
of God, hhaUi 59, 930, 933- 
, P. were afiected by the 
theory of the power of mantras 
llOo , word Parana occurs over 
a dozen times in Rg and means 
‘ancient, old’ 855, Vaj Smrti 

holds Parana as one of the 
sources of Vidya and Dharma 
851, Puranas give informa- 


tion on Architecture, sculpture 
and painting, 1653-64. 

Puranasamuccaya, q by Henmdri 
188n , by Nirnayasindhu 998n. 

Puraicarana {of a mantra ) ; 
1107-1112; (vide under 
‘ Mantra ’ ) ; five are minimum 
constituents of P. viz pujS, 
]apa, tarpana, homa, dinner 
to brahmanas, 1107 n-9 ; mantra 

I to be repeated 1008, 108 or 10 
oi 108, 28 or 8 times , if any 
one of five ooustitnents cannot 
be carried out, japa of mantra 
twice as many times as prescri- 
bed or dinner to brahmanas 
maybe substituted, 1109, in 
P. mantra is to be repeated 
8000 times, if no express dire- 
ction about number, 1110 ; 
meaning of, 1107-8; places" 
where P is to be practised 
1 110 , signs that indicate per- 
fection in mantra, 1111 , terri- 
ble way to secure perfection 
in mantra in a single night 
by going to cemetery, securing 
the corpse of a candala, or one 
killed with a sword, or of a 
young warrior, wash it, worship 
it and Durga— this being called 
Savasadhanavidhi, 1109 _ vari- 
ous modes of P 1107-9 , way- 
of, suggested by Raghava- 
bhatta 1109 

Pure everything is pure to 
the p, and it is the hankering 
that is blamahle^ acc to some 
Safcta works 1093. 

PurrfSh^^il, e.vplained 347, 1224n. 

Pumapatra 183. 

Puma-tithi lS9n. 

Purohita * ( vide und er * king ’ ) . 
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of king, io perform Sfinti rites 
for prosperity, and magic rites 
7 42 , qnalifications of p. of 
kmg 628, 54:3, 741-2. 

Parohitas’w'aml, a of ‘ Aphorisms 
of Yoga ’ 1393, 1429-30 < on 
rousing KundaJinl ), 1442n. 

Partadharma s ( vide under Ista- 
purta and Puranas ) : means 
works of public utility, such as 
wells, tanks, parks, temples 
etc. 947-949 j Amarako4a de- 
fines it 948 ; pfirta dharma 
secures moksa 949. 

Purusa : derivation of the word 
in three ways, 1364n , in 
Sshkhya 1357-68 ; in the eye 
as Atman, in the Chan. Up. 
1446. 

Purflravas and Urvafl, story of, 
in Rgveda and TisnupurSna 
916. 

Pnra;aparlk$a, a work of Vidyfi 
pati, 1076. 

Purngakata and Daiva, discussed 
54^ 

Pnrustirthas ( goals of human 
life ) , ( vide moksa, sannyosa ) : 
are four, Dharma ( actions 
prescribed by 6astra, doing 
one’s duties), Artha (economics, 
pobtios, civics), Kama ( enjoy- 
ment of pleasures and aesthe- 
tics) and Moksa ( liberation ), 
the last being the highest to be 

' attained only by a few, 921ii, 
1510-11, 1626-32; Bhagavad- 
glta demands a life dedicated 
to active work and regards 
doing one’s duty as worship 
1611 ; enjoyment of sexual 
li/e and pleasures not in con- 
flj>d with Dharma is not con- 


demned by Manu and other 
sastras and in the Gita ( TIT. 
11 ) Ri^na identifies himself 
with Kama not in conflict with 
Dharma 1511 , Mahabharata 
IS the s'astra of all p. ucc 
to Markandeya S19n; Manu 
s'ales conclusion that there are 
three p. for all men and con- 
demns premature SannySsa 
resorted to before fulfilling 
one's duties ( one’s three debts) 
1611 , Bgveda contains pra- 
yers for health, happiness and 
a life of hundred years 
1510-11. 

Purusartha-vidhi i ( see Kratva- 
rtha ) . defined in P M. S. 
IV 1, 2, 1232 , rules about 
the acquisition of wealth are 
P. 192, 1233 , IS what a man 
undertakes for SECuring the re- 
ward of happiness 1232 , prin- 
cipal sacrifices bke Darfa- 
purnamfisa are included under 
P. 1232. 

Purusartha-ointamani 17n, 68n, 
71d, 78n, 83n, 90-1, lOOn-102, 
127, 135, 146, 154d, 179, 182-3, 
188-190n, 191n, 192, 197n, 
199n, 204n, 207n, 227, 230 
233, 239n,240, 481n,673, 740n. 

PuruSarthasudhanidhi, of Sayana 
1631n. 

Purusasukta-held to be a late 
hymn by modern scholar."!, 1632. 

PurusottamamSsa Intercalary 
month 671, why so called 672. 

Pnrusottamalattva 1132 

Purvamlmfinisasuiras and Dbar- 
masilstra 1153-1351; (vide 
under aouvada, bSdba, BndarB- 
yana, BbagavadgitS, bhavanfi. 
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dhariaa, diksa, God, Jaimini, 
Krama, Knmarila, mantra, 
maxims, mlmaflisa, niyama, 
parisanfchya, Sahara, 6astra, 
sutra, svarga, uha, Veda, Ve- 
dantasuiia, vidhi, Vrttikara, 
■words), 33, 67n, 237, 536 
( auspicious times for all rites 
in honour of gods ), 989-90 , 
adhikarin of P. M, S is one 
who has studied the V eda from 
jTMrit 1180 , approximate date 
of, between 400-200 B. C. 
1157n, 1197 3 authors men- 
tioned by both P. M. S and 
Y S. 1173, authors mentioned 
by P. M. S. alone and not 
mentioned by Y. S 1173 , 
Brahmasutra expressly men- 
tioned m Gita (13 4 ) is not 
the present Y S but proba- 
bly another work or other 
works of Badari, Audolomi and 
KaSakrtsna, 1171-74 , called 
' Prathamatantra ’ by Sankar- 
acarya, 1032 , chronological 
order of Eumarila, Prubhakara, 
Maudana, U mbeka, ^alika- 
natha, all writers on Mimanisa, 
between 630-750 A. D 
1190-95, close correspondence 
between Ap Dh S and P. M 
S., 1155 ; close correspondence 
between Jaimini’s Sutra and 
Katyayanasrautasutra exempli- 
fied 1155-56 , Cocfanci ( word ) 
lu the Mimanisa sense employ- 
ed by Vartikakara and Maha- 
bhasya 1158 , conclusions about 
Vyfisa, J aimini, Badarayana, 
Pnrvamtmailisasutra and Ve- 
dautasutra tentatively pre- 
sented 1177—78 , controversies 
22 


about Vrttikara, TTpavarsa and 
Bodhhyana, 1186n— 118tn J de- 
clared by Padmapnrana as un- 
meaning on account of its 
atheistic teaching, 976 , dale 
of P. M, S j aoo. to Jacobi and 
Keith, about 200 A. D. 1157 ; 
dates ( approximate ) of several 
writers on P M S. in Sanskrit 
1197-1200, descriptions of 
creation and dissolution of the 
world are not to be literally 
understood, the universe as a 
whole has no beginning and 
no end, descriptions are meant 
to illustrate power of daiia 
and human effort and to urge 
men to perform their duties 
enjoined by Veda 1209-10; 
dharma is the proper subject 
of P M. S aoc, to ^BstradlpikS 
and not ‘Vedartha’ 1180, 
Dharmasutras like those of 
Gautama and Ap. disclose 
familiarity with technical terms 
and principles of P. 1154-55 , 
doctrines of early and principal 
writers on P are rathei start- 
ling, they have hardly any 
place for God or the deities, 
and their theory about Tajiia 
smacks of a businesslike system 
1217 , P. M S does not state 
how much of the Veda has to 
be studied before one enters 
upon the understanding of the 
meaning 1180 , earliest extant 
com is that of Sahara 1187 , 
emphasizes the distinction bet- 
ween an author of a book and 
its expositor or transmitter 
1203n, employs the word Smiti 
in the sense of Pharmasastra, 
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13)7 , examination of views 
of Badarayana cited five times 
and conclusions therefrom^ 
1170 j first six chapters consider 
the procedure of rites like 
DarsapurnamSsa, the details of 
which are expressly laid down 
in the Veda while the follow- 
log SIX consider the modifica- 
tions ( vikrtis) and details that 
have to be added or omitted 
1321 ; four anuhandhas of, 
1179a; fundamental and 
oharacteristio doctrines ( nine 
in all ) of P. M. S. 1202-1307 , 
yuraparamparas in Sama^ 
vidhana Br, ITyayaratnakai'a 
and Yuktisnehaprapiiranl 
slightly difier llSln; ideas 
of P. about creation and dis- 
solution of the world are 
opposed to those of Mahh- 
bh&rata and GitS, 1210 , if 
there be only one Jaimini (and 
not two ) no satisfactory expla- 
nation why the author of P- 37. 
S. should name himself only 
five times in about 2700 sutras, 
1166-67, insists on oeitain 
moral rules ( such as not speak- 
ing falsely ) and other rules 
of conduct su-h as giving up 
fiesh, sexual intercourse for 
one engaged in DarsapQrna^ 
masa and other sacrifices 1317n, 
B^umarila shows scant respect 
for Jaimini, charges him with 
composing some sutras without 
much substance and remarks 
that Jaimmi’s sQtra is improper 
1335 ; list of works and papers 
in English on Purvamimfiitisa 
^ 1200-1301 j looked upon by 


medieval writers as the most 
important of vidySsthSnas 
1159 , many verses quoted by 
^bara on P, hi and other 
matters 1187 most extensive 
of all Darfanas, containing 
about 2700 sutras and over 900 
adhikarimas, 1 1S2 , names nine 
authors on Mimamsa, besides 
Jaimini himself 1157n; names 
other writers only 37 times 
while V. 8. having only about 
l/5th of the sQtras in P. M. S. 
quotes other writera 33 times, 
1160-61 ; number of adhi- 
karanas put at 915 or 1000 by 
different authors, 1160, 1189n, 
numerous commentaries on P. 
M. S. 1186-87 ; one of the 
characteristic doctrines of P. 
M.S zs atatahprdtm&nyn,Vi\2, 
PadmapnrSna asserts that 
Jaimini composed a vast but 
useless Sastra by expounding 
the new that (here was no god 
1207, 1209; PMS is not as 
much concerned about moksa 
or man’s destiny after death as 
other durlonas are 1317 ; PMS, 
Sahara, Kumarila make sub- 
stantial contributions to the 
exegesis of Vedio texts 121i- 
18, postulates that apfirva 
yields the rewards of sacrifices 
and not God, 1211 ; question 
whether Jaimini and Bada- 
rayanii were contempoTaries 
and if n- 1, what their relation 
was, discussed, 1161 ff, ques- 
tions of identity and relation 
ship among KurnSnla, Prablia 
kara, Mnndana, Umbeka, 
Salikanatha, Sures'vara, set out 
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■with some discussion 1193-05 , 
relation of dharma to the Veda 
and the P. M. S is clearly and 
briefly btonght out by K'uma- 
rila 1185 ; relies upon popular 
usages, apait from Veda and 
Smrlis in many sutras 1355 , 
requires that men ot the three 
varnas should not only study 
the Veda but they must also 
understand its meaning 1180 , 
Sahara and Kam6rila diSer 
about the subject matters of 
certaiu adhikaranas 1335 , 
Sahara gives a summary of the 
first chap of P M. S. and at 
the beginning of each of the 
other chapters gives a summary 
of the preceding chapter 1186 , 
Sahara proposes two ( even 
three or four-) explanations ot 
several adtras and adhikaranas 
1334—35 , Sahara holds two oi 
more sutias as forming one 
adhi^rana and alternatively 
treats one of them as a separate 
adhibaruna 1334 , Sahara 
omits II, 4. 17 and six sutras 
after III 4 9, 1162d, 1334, 
Sahara says that the Tajflikas 
do not declare that rewards 
result from the mere memori- 
zation of the Veda, 1180, 
Sastri, Prof K. A. Nilakanta, 
holds that Jaimim mentioned 
in P Jf. S. VI. 3. 4 IS diffe- 
rent from the J aimini mention- 
ed four times more in other 
sutras and this -new criticized 
1162-64, some sutras are 
repeated 30 and 24 times 1182 , 
subjects of the twelve chapters 
of P. M, S,, aoc, to Jaiminiya- 


nyayamala-vistara, 1185-86 » 
subjects of the four padas of 
the first chapter are vidhi, 
ai thavada ( including mantras ), 
Smrtis ( including customs and 
usages ) and names of rites 
such as ' udbbid ’ 1186 , table 
of outstanding -works and 
■writers on P. M. S with tenta- 
tive dates 1197-1300, various 
readings in, 1334 , tenth chapter 
18 longest, the 3rd comes next 
and 10th deals with bddha and 
aamiiecai/a, 1336 27 , Vartikas 
of K&tyayan.v and the Maha- 
bh&sya estaldish that Mlmadisa 
terms had been elaboiated 
long before th^m 1156-1158 , 
very rarely refers to other 
Scaryas by the word ‘ eke ’ and 
V S also does so rarely, its 
references in. the -words ‘ eke 
•ekesam’ and * anye ’ being 
made to Vedio recensions or 
tJpanisadsllTS, -word'Uyaya- 
vid ’ is applied to writers on 
P. M, 1155n ; words ‘oodana’, 
■upadefa’ and ‘vidhi' are 
synonyms acc to Sahara and 
'codana' means a sentence 
that urges men to do some act 
1183-85 ; -works and -writers 
from Jaimini onwards rely on 
smitis and Dharmasastra 1178, 
writers on P, M are called by 
Bklakrlda of V isvarflpa simply 
nyayandah ’ or ‘ nyayavjdo 
yajuikah’ 115Sn 
PtSriaprojfia ( in Br, Up IV 4. 

3 ) meaning of, ie02n. 

Pusalker, Dr A. D,, a of 'Studies 
in the Epics and Puranas of 
India' and of 'Progress of 
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Jndic studifs’ in Silver Jubilee 
Vol of i:, O. 31. L, 830n, «44, 
880, 010. 

i’ltsyn, n nnk^ntrn, nlso called 
* Sidliya ’ 409(1, C35 , most 

powerful nraoin; nat^alras 704 


Piisj-omjlr.i, c/illcd Senfinl jn 
Parfiiias, Ilnrsaoarita and 
AyodhjA inscription IOO811, 
1028 ; alleged pcrsfculion of 
Bnddliisls by, discussed 1008- 
1010. 


Posyasnanii < or Barhnspnfya- 
snnna ) : ( side N aUsatrnsnfiiitt ) 
793-707 ; all ulpnlns destroyed 
by Siinli in P. 793 ; Brliaspnfi 
IS presiding deity of Ptisya 
798 ; clay collculcd from scvc- 
ral places such as mountain 
top and king’s head and oilier 
limbs rubbed '11111 it 1“ Pi 
797-798 S leaves of 15 plants 
to be cast in jars filled vijlb 
water 795; Mandnla drawn 
willi powders of dillcrcnl colo- 
urs in, 1132; many Putrmifc 
mantras along witb Vedio ones ; 
prescribed by the UTatsya, Br. 
S. and Hemndri 795-90 ; part 
of laksaboma, nee. to Matsya 
798 ; release of prisoners jailed 
for offences at the end of, 
797; procedure of P.cmployed in 
the case of king’s elephants and 
horses to free them from disea- 
ses, 797 ; proper time, pr^e- 
dure and duration for perfor- 
ming P.aw- Visnodhar- 
mottara 798-799 , reward and 


results of P. 799 . 

Pusyavrata, m, in Ap. Dh S. 346, 


799. , V 

PytbagoHt* ( Greek phiPsopher > 


believed in punarjanma' and 
there are controversies as to 
whether he borrowed from 
India, 1530. 

'Questions of Milinda’ 9i0n ; 
lias passages clo<ely agreeing 
Mill) Gita 970, 972, 1023n. 

Babindrannth Tagore, poet and 
reformer, a. of Gitfinjah 1700, 
1711. 


KadbakrisliDan, Dr S 1 a of 
^ Indian ‘ Philosophy ' 1200, 

' 1209, 1393, 1491, 1605; 

a. af * Source book of 
Indian Philosophy’ 1394, 

( jointly M itli C A. Moore); 
a. of ‘ India and China ’ 1122 ; 
a. of ‘Bchgion and Society’ 
1618n, 1669, 1695, a of ‘The 
Brahmnsa Iras’, pp. 194-207 of 
Iiitrod action on ‘ Karma and 
Punarjanma’, 1605; a. of 
‘ Idealist view of life ’ 3632 , a 
of ‘ISastctn Beligions and 
Western thought’ 1647 
( Schweitzer Oritwired ) ; a. of 
‘ Kalkin or future of civilisa- 
tion' 1668 (defects of modern 


Democracy ). 

Inghavabhatta, commentator of 
Saradntilaka, llOln, 1113n, 
1123 ( on mudra ), 1124 , has 
an elaborate note on ptira- 

Parana, 1108 - 1110 ; holds 

that Prapailcasara is Sankara- 
oBrya’s own work 1105 , quotes 
6nlbasutra 1132, quotes 
numerous passages on nySia, 
1120, 1122 , states that Tanlra 
cult 'is based on Dpanisads 
like Bamapurvatapanlya 1045. 
Baghavan,Dr.V. 1163n, 1369, 
1408n. 
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Baghunandana, a. of several 
Tattvas 30, 46, 90n, 158, 176, 
178, 136-7, 198, 545,753, 835 b, 
919, 1042n, 1118, 1132-33, 
1238 ( illustrates ‘ ratnsattra- 
nyaya), 1240, 1291. 

ItaghuB^tha, a of ‘ Padartha- 
niruupana’ 470. 

Bagbnvaiufa 193, 500, 53 In, 537, 
539, 628, 744n, 797n, 905ti, 
997, 1027, I152n, 1213, 1384, 
1426 (mentions Virasana ), 
1461 { references to Yoga 

technique), 1571. 

Bahu ( ascending node or the 
point -where the orbit of the 
moon intersects the eclipse in 
passing northwards 574, and 
Ketu m. in MahSbharata 569 , 
demon B, represented as serp- 
ent in Mantis on eclipses 766 ; 
mantra repeated in ^anti for 
B 766n, story of the pact of 
B. at churning of ocean 766n. 

Bahula Sankcty&yana, 47 2n, 
942n, 1022-23 ( paper on 

Vajrayana and the 84 siddhas), 
1073 ( paper of, about Tajra- 
yana and Mantrayana ’ in 
Journal Asiatiqae), 1075n 
( gives list of 84 siddhas from 
Luipa to Bhalipa -with details. 

Bainfall, m the four months 
from Pausa, inauspicious for 
seven days for vrata and yatra 
after it stops 620 
Bajadhirma-kanstubha 923 
1333 

Bajamartanda of Bhoja, com on 
Yogasutra 1439n, 1444n 

1449n. 

Bajamartanda of Bhoja ( on 
astrology and dharmasnstra 


-topics ) 46, 61n, 68, 73n, 75b, 
78, 79n, 83n, 90n-9I, 114n, 
116, 125, 132n, 144, 181, 191n, 
194, 2l2n-3n, 220, 529n, 547, 
555, 560, 571, 604, 606-7 ( 70 
-verses on IJpanayana ), 
608n-9n, 610, 612n, 613-4, 
615n, 616-7, 619-620n, 621n, 
623, 624-6, 672, 710, 885 ; 
mentions only 24 vratas 46, 
58 , quoted by V. K. K. llOn, 
Rajanitiprakasa 622, 737d, 806, 
923 

Bajanltiratnakara 176, 616. 
Bajanya, meaning of, 1549n 
Bajas, meaning of 1540. 

Bajasuya ( sacrifice ) performed 
by PuByamitra and Kharavela 
1028. 

RajataranginS ( middle of 12th 
cen-tury A. D. ) , 630, 649, 655, 
669, 737n. 1074-75 (has seve- 
ral reference to Tantrikas and 
their doings ). 

Bajavartika ( quoted by Vacas- 
pati ) 1359n, 

Bajendralal ilitra. Dr 141 
Baji, story of his depriving Indra 
of share in sacrifices and 
Brhaspata deluding the sons of 
B. by composing a -work on 
Jinadharma 97 4. 

Bakh ( PaucnamasI mixed with 
pratipai ), worshipped in Bg. 
for a rich and famous son 63. 
EakStthandhana, on Pull Moon 
of ^ravaua, 127-128 
Bs.ksoghna hymns 813 
Bam Mohan Roy, founder of 
Brahmo Samaj, 1699 
Bama, ( vide under Bamayana ) : 
astrological details about birth 
of Kama 84-85, became Lord 
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oi the world by vratas in Trela 1 
66 ; episode in the Epic 838n ; 
given as a i synonym of Hala- 
dhara and of Dasaralha’s son 
by Amarakosn 8t ; kept golden 
image of SIIS by his side when 
he performed Aframcdha 63 d, 
1381 ; killed Bniana on Durga- 
devi's inspiration acc, to EalikS 
IdOn ; no name so holy and so 
constantly on lli'idu lips as 
Ifutnu's 88 ; story of his a'oent 
to heaven fo'lowed by subjects 
in Ins capital 969. 

Bfimalflu, celebrations in Korth I 
India on drst ten days of 
Afvina-sufcla 193. 

B&manavainl Viata 84-88; 
Krlyakalpataru does not deal 
with it 84 j procedure of B 
prescribed m medieval works 
86-87 ; procedure of B. in 
moiern times 68 ; whether B. 
is nitya or kamya 85-86. 

Bamana Mahar»hi ( 1879-1950 )i 
sage of Arunachal 1479n, 
work on, by Arthur Osborne 
1479n. 

Bamanuja ; a of Bh5?ya on 
.Vedantasiitra 956n, 1158; a. 
of Vedarlhasnograha 957 ; 
born in 1137 A. D., does not 
quote the BhSgavatapurana at 
all in bhasya on V. S , while 
quoting over a hundred verses j 
from Visnupurana 95 ; five j 
heads of the doctrines of the 
school of, 96 in. holds thit 
whole of PaScaratra has Vedio 
authority 954-55. 
Ramaaujaoarya, a. of Tantrara- 
hasya and Nayakaratna ( com. 
on Njayaiatnamala ) 13.0, 


flonnshed about 1500-1575 
A. D., 1200. 

BamapQrvatapaniya tlpanisad 
1103, 1135. 

EamarcanacandrikS of Ananda- 
vanayati 84. 

Bamaswami (Sastry), Pandit 
V. A 1186n, n87n. 

EemSyana dreams freqaently 
mentioned in, as indicating 
future catastrophies 775 j flesh 
of five five-nailed animals may 
be eaten 1 156n ; horoscope of 
Eama in Balakanda of, ex- 
amined 84-85, 627-28 ; omens 
described in 743, several pas- 
sages in, contain references to 
planets in relation to naksatras 
indicating misfortunes topeople 
in general or to individuals 
531 , solar eclipse at an unus- 
ual time 744, 1628 (three 
purnsasthas ), I639n, 1631. 

Eomesvara, commentator of Par- 
afnramakalpasulra 1077. 

Bamaknshna Paramahaiiisa, guru 
of Vivekananda 1699-1700. 

Bamaknshna Mission 1699-1700. 

Banade, M. G. and Pr&rthana- 
saroaja 1700. 

Banade, Prof. B. D. a. of ‘ Cons- 
tructive survey of the tlpani- 
shadio philosophy ' 1537-41 , 
holds view that from certain 
mantras of Bg. it can be said 
that an approach to the idea of 
Transmigration was being 

made by Vedie sages 1537 ff; 
views and interpretations of 
the Eg. passages by Prof. 
Banade held to be wrong 1537- 
42. 

Bao, Prof. y. E,B.V. paper of. 
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in ‘Changing India’, 167dn, 
1683 

Rashdalla. q£‘ T heory of Good 
and Evil, 1575 

Bfisis ( signs of Zodiac ) : ( vide 
under Constellation, dre- 
skSna, hora, Mahabharata, 
Narayana, person, Rndra, 
Zodiac ) , are twelve, each 
extending over naksatras 
from A-svini onwards in order 
561 , are identified £r im 
Mesa onwards with the limbs 
of the Kalapnrusa or of Kara- 
yana S64n ; as lords of the 
quarters ( disfis ) and useful- 
ness theieof 568, classifica- 
tions of r , as male or female, 
movable and fixed, due to 
fancy and ideas of symmetiy 
and sequence 635 , Chinese 
names of iSSis are different 
such as rat, os, tiger etc 
566, 635 , colours of the 

twelve r aoo to Brhsj-jfitaka 
568 , description of the appea- 
rance of r in Brhaj-jataka, in 
the Tavanajataka q. by Utpala 
and in Vamanapurana 564; 
desciiptions of seNen r. show 
that they are figures of animals 
and five are like human be- 
ings 564-5 , many scholars 
deny that there is similarity 
between the majority of the 
twelve signs in zodiac and the 
natural appearance of the 
objects signified by them 565 ; 
mentioned by Trddha-Garga 
and Kasyapa 592 , no Greek 
word corresponding to Mina 
( Pisces ) mentioned by Brhaj- 
jataka in some editions 562n , 


names of signs among Baby- 
lonians, Assyrians and Chal- 
deans cited by several scholars 
do not tally 565n , names of 
r. are purely imaginary 565, 
635 , no proof that the ran 
system was borrowed by India 
from the Greeks 594 ; princi- 
ples of astronomy based on r. 
probably established in ■ India 
in the three centuries before 
Christ 638 , purpose of iden- 
tification of r with limbs of 
Kalapnrnsa 561 , purpose and 
astrological indications of the 
classifications of r. acc. to 
Utpala 568 ; Saravali men- 
tions no Greek word for Mina 
563n ; six items in rdation 
to the r. occupied by a planet 
called Sadvarga 683 , table 
of r. as siaffrha, ucca and men 
of the planets 676 , table of 
r. with English and Latin 
equivalents and synonyms 
563 , things supposed to be 
under the influence of the 
several r. 564 ; what r. are 
powerful by day, at night and 
in twilight 569 , when are r. 
powerful 577 

Kastrabhrt Anuvaka 786. 

Ratana-sutta 943 

Ratbakara, in Tai -Br means a 
man of that caste; not one who 
manufactures chariots ( the 
etymological sense ) and he can 
repeat the "Vedic mantra 
• ibhunam tva ’ etc ’ though not 
entitled to Upanayana 1290, 
1612 

Rathantara saman, 726 ; means 
only the music and not the 
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rk set to masic, 1222, i 

Nationalism : { vide under douM, j 
Godj people, Hinduism, per- 
secution, science, tradibon, 
utilitarianism ) . accepts the 
postulates which science finds 
convenient and useful but 
science works within narrow 
limits, it is not coneeined with 
morals or spirituahty or values 
. of life 1475 , in Europe 
emphasis on rationalism arose 
as the Christian churches, 
particularly Roman Catholic, 
were extremely intolerant of 
the slightest departure from 
religious views held at parti- 
cular times 1576-77 , theie 
are subconscious and non- 
rutional impulses, beliefs and 
intuitions in men that are 
held by men to be truer or of 
a higher order than what is on 
the rationalistic level 1475; 
thoughtfni men in Europe 
during ISth and 19th centuries 
- had boundless faith in r. and 
progress, but this faith is now 
greatly weakened 1478. 
Rationalists (vide ‘Communism 
and Communists ’ ) J r. arrive 
at difierent conclusions on the 
same matter in diSerent ages 
and even in the same age what 
appears reasonable to one group j 
is held unreasonable by another 
group 1477 ; argue that Ihey 
should not have to prove nega- 
tive propositions (such as there 
is no God ) hut theists must 
prove the positive proporition 
of God’s existence etc 14<3; i 

> it should not be supposed that 


ancient and medieval India 
had no rationalists or athrists, 
in fact there were several r. 
such as the EokSyatas and 
rationalistic critics of sacrifices, 
Sraddhas etc. 974 (note 1596), 
1472 , Bentham and the two 
Mills put forward the theory 
of utditariamsm 1479 ; many 
r, hold that there is no proof of 
the existence of God or any 
higher Intelligence than man’s, 
deny individual soul and im- 
mortabty, and argue that in all 
religions there is some truth 
with a great deal of error 1 47 2 , 
problem of evil in the world is, 
acc to r., a great stumbling 
block in accepting God as good, 
kind, omnipotent and all- 
knowing, 1473 , r and utilita- 
rians are not agreed upon any 
definite principles of conduct 
for common men and women 
1480, r substitute blocks of 
humanity or the leaders of 
such bloiks for authority and 
worship, the likely result being 
that humanity would soon be 
wiped out 1474 , warning of 
GIte against unsettling the 
minds of ignorant persons 


,480. 

tnamala 62, 69, 70n, 604n, 
505, 607n, 608-10, 615-19, 
520n-25, 627. 657n, 682n, 704- 
5, 707 n, 793 { oo Pusya) 
itnavaU 46. 

itri-word r not so frequent in 
Eo as the word ‘ ahan ’ 675 
itrisukta, a Khilasukta after 
Eg X 137, 232 and n 
ludra Gana, mantras addressed 
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to Badra in Sanbs 770. 

Ravana, dreams o£ Tnjata about, 
775. 

Baivlinson, a o£ ‘Bive monarcbiea 
o£ the ancient world ’ 51 4n, 
59an. 

Bayaohaudhun Dr H. C . 650a 
(on Vifcramfiditya ), 883 ( on 
discrepancies between Bnrana 
acconnts and inscriptions ). 

BayaspoSa verses 796n. 

Bbhtts controversies about what 
they stand for 982, legend 
that R. slept for twelve days, 
explained 498-99. 

Reality, is oE three kinds, ( 1 ) 
Paramatthikl ( Absolute or 
highest ), the province of 
Para vidya , ( 2 ) VyavahaukI 
( empirical ), the piovmoe of 
apara vidya , ( 3 ) Pratibhasikl 
( which pertains to dream states 
in which pleasure and pain 
may be experienced while the 
dream lasts), 1506. 

Rebirths for sms, authorities on, 
collected in one place 1590; 
for persons guilty of mortal 
sins after undergoing hell tor- 
tures specified by Manu and 
^■53 and rebirth for lesser sins 
1590-91 ; for those guilty of 
thefts of certain articles have 
some understandable logic be- 
hind them 1491. 

Re-incarnation ( Punar 3 anmd ) 
1530-1612, great difierenoe 
between the Hindu theory of 
avatarasand Christian doctrine 
of r. 992 

Bele, Dr. V G., a of ‘ Mysteri- 
ous Kundahnl’ 1U&, 1393, 
1443 (criticized by Shn Kuval- 
23 


ayananda ). 

Behgion or ( religions ) : as beli- 
eved at present by most men 
can hardly be a panacea for 
the ills of the world .1480 ; 
many eminent men attribute 
the present difficulties to the 
two world wars and are bnsy 
in inviting all men back to 
r , bnt the crux of the problem 
is what religions tenets and 
practices are to be incnlcated 
among men in the present age 
1480-81 , most r. postulate 
three fundamental entities, 
God, individual soul and 
external world 1606 ; virtues 
preached at diflterent times as 
most important have been 
different ( such as monachism, 
ohanty, humility, social service, 
heroism) 1481 , whether reli- 
gion IS necessary or not some 
worth-while ideal is necessary, 
ace. to Pandit Hehru 1670; 
and modern Indians with 
several attitudes towards re. 
form, 1700-1701. 

Bebgious Bites calendar reqni- 
led for finding out proper 
times for, 641 , must be per- 
formed at the correct time 
( 1 e season, titbi etc. ) ace. to 
Sastra 713 , rule that, if ’ one 
able to carry out mam provi- 
sions of B. resorts to alter- 
natives provided for those who 
are unable, he does not secure 
the other-worldly rewards of 
that rite 100. 

Renou, Prof L , 493n, 505a ( a 
of L Inde Classiqne ’ ) 
lOOGn (on ‘Religions of 
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Ancient India ’ ), 1397-9S 

{ against identity of t\ro 
Patafijalis ). 

Representative ( vide under 
■ ‘Pratimdhi ’ ), not alloired in 
' - certain cases 53. 

Bepnblies in ancient India, aec, 
to «r ayaswal 1663. 

‘ BevatT, the YogatSra of naksatra 
B. corresponds to Zeta Piscinm 
of modern astronomers 712. 
Bhys Davids. 54-2, 940, 1033 (a 
of ‘ Bnddhist India ’ ) 

( Mrs. ) Bhys Davids : 1007 ( on 
, ‘ Relation between Buddhism 

and Brahmanism ) says 
Buddha agreed with TJpanisad 
teachings about high moral 
endeavour ). 

.^gveda (vide God, Teda): 
, " 2-23, 35-6, 60n, 62-3, 87, 112, 
126, 129, 137, 146, 150-161, 
163, 159, 168, 171, 179n, 183, 
205, 209, 219n, 223, 233, 241, 
463, 488-9, 491-93, 495-98, 
506, 537-38, 579, 582, 596, 
671, 675, 684, 686-7, 690n, 
691-92, 697, 703n, 719-24, 
726n-28n, 729-31, 733, 

737n-39n, 740-41, 750, 756, 
758, 761-63, 771n, 772-3, 

780n, 781, 785-9, 790n, 791, 
796, 802, 814, 859, 916-17, 
919-20, 934, 947, 950-51. 

970, 980-985, 987-91, 997, 
1031, 1035-36 ( mystic words 
and spells in ), 1043-44, 1045 
( Bg. V. 47. 4 deemed to refer 
to Kadividya ), I032n, ( Bg 

verses q. in Kulamavnlantra ), 

1058, 1059 { Eg. IV. lO 5 
( ‘ BLainsah ’ etc. ) to be recited 
over mne and other iattvas in 


TSutrik worship ), 1078, 10S6 
( verses of, q by Mahanirvana- 
tantra ). 1098, 1100 ( Vedic 
Mantras emploj'ed in T. works 
exempIiBed ), 1121n, 1131 

( orb of Sun is called wheel ), 
llobn, 1181, 1184, 1203-4 

( references that are held 
historical ), 1213 ( who went 
to heaven and what joys were 
there ), 1218 ( Madhvacarya 

claims that he is referred to in 
Eg. text I. 141. 1-3 ), 122In, 
1223, 1227n, 1244 (mantras 
fall of faith in God and beati- 
tude ), 1255-56, 1257n, ]265ii, 
1268 and n, 1276n, 1309n, 

ISlln, 1316, 1321, 1362, 

1372, 1382n, 33S5-86, 1471 
( quoted often by Upanifads ), 
1478 ( some doubters about 
Indra), 1487-1493, 1497-98, 
1516 Eg. IX. 62.1 explained in 
Tandy'a), 1517, 1527-8, 1533- 
33 ( passages where word 

Barman occurs), 1536-37 (Eg. 
VIL33. 10-14 about Vasistha’s 
two births explained ), 1537- 
44, 1646n, 154Sn, 1553-54. 
156Sn (interpretation of Eg. X. 
190.3 ), 1576n, 1578(TailTa- 
nara ), 1595, 1600 and n, 1633 
—4 ( river Sindbn ), 3639-20 
{ meaning of ‘ Kmvanlo Vil- 
vam Aryam*), 1622, IGSln, 
2644 ( indications of at Ica't 
three Aframas )’ , 1646 (shift 
towards oblation of cookrd 
food or ghee os equal to nnimal 
sacrifices); 1676 ( Vasistto’s 
prayer that sins doc to w me 
and gambling may for- 
given); prayer to beslo" 





songs on newly married bride ) 
( X 86. 16 explained ), 1610n 
E. ( X 117. 6 ) difierentiates 
between rk verses, Yajns texts 
and Saman chants 859 , hardly 
1/3 oE over ten thousand 
Mantras of Rgveda are emp- 
loyed in the Vedie ntes 1293 ; 
has two arrangements, viz 
one into Mandalas and Suktas 
and the other into astakas 
adhyayas and Vargas, while Tai. 
S and Atharraveda are arran- 
ged into Eandas 869 ; pada- 
patha or kramapatha of B is 
not eternal bnt is man-made 
and the former is ascribed to 
^akalya who is criticized by the 
Nirnkta 861 ; rsia of, had 
arrived at idea that there is 
only one Supreme Being 
addressed under different 
names 1487 , verses of, ooonr 
in other Vedio samhitas 23 , 
war of ten kings against Sudas 
1644 

Rgvedi, Mr. , work of, on ‘ History 
of Aryan festivals ’ in Marathi ! 
60. 

Bg-vidhSna 73Sn-29n. | 

RfcpratiSifchya 703n 

Eivara J. H. de Cunha, a of 
paper on ‘ Historical essay on 
the Konkani language ’ 1020, 

Rivers Apaya, Drsadvati and 
Sarasvati m as holy rivers for 
establishing Agni in Rg, 523 , 
eighteen or 19 rivers are men- 
tioned in order from Ganges 
in the east to Kubha ( Kabnl 
river ), Gomatl and Krnmn 
< Kurram ) m the a est 1528 , 
many rivers m. in AnuSsisana- 


aT9 

pnrva 1538; several Puranas 
mention rivers as flowing from 
the principal monntams 1528 , 
seven Sindhns mentioned in 
Rg. 1528 , six rivers mention- 
ed as very holy and connected 
with Himavat and six mote 
south of Vindhya 243, 

Robertson, Archibald, a of 
* Rationalism in theory and 
practice ’ 1476 d, 14Sln, 1616 
{ on meaning of word civiliza- 
tion ’ 

Rodasi, wife of Rudra, aoo. to 
Yaska and conneotod with 
Marnts in Rg , 1044. 

Rohmt, naksatra, moon said to 
be fond of, 507. 

Romaka is probably Alexandria 
in Aryabhata’s work, 676n. 

Romaka-siddhanta 680 , ( vide 
under Srisena), Diksit con- 
tends that the R. summarised 
in Paficasiddhantika is diSe- 
rent from the work of ^nsena 
and was composed before 150 
A. D 615n, length of year, 
acc. to R. agrees with Hippar- 
chus and Ptolemy 615 , no 
calendars in India based on 
it 615n, Thibaut on, 51 5n} 
probably composed in Sanskrit 
by a Greek settled in India, 
515n , Thibant on, 515. 

Roman Church : prepared an 
Index of forbidden books ( the 
edition of 1949 contains 5000 
titles ) and another Index of 
books permitted bnt some pas- 
sages from which were to be 
expurgated 1576. 

Both Cecil, a of ‘ Short History 
of the Jews’ (for perseoqtion 
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olthe Jews) 1019. 

Boland, Benjamin, a. 'of ‘ The 
Art and AroMteoture of India’ 
1656. 

Eoyee, J., a. of ‘ the world and 
the individual, ’ expounds 
OhSn. Up. Ill 14 and TL 2- 
15 and Br. Up. 1500 , quotes 
from a mystic work ‘ who 
knows Him is silent’ 1605. 

Bsabha, a predecessor of VarSha- 
mihira 622. 

Ksipafioami-vrata : ( vide ‘ Seven 
sages ’ ) : 149-151 , meant for 
all, but now practised mosiiy 
by women 149 , number seven 
important in, 151 ; object was 
to remove all sins and troubles 
of three kinds and ridding 
women of contacts during 
monthly illness 950 ; perform- 
ed on 6th of Bhadrapada 
bright half 149-151 (mixed 
■with 4th and not with 6th 
tithi); performer not to eat 
anything in this vrata produc- 
ed on land ploughed by oxen 
or watered by the labour of 
oxen 150 ; procedure of 149- 
150 j Sahkalpain loOn; seven 
saves and Arundhati worship- 
ped in, 160-61, worship of 
sages is performed with Bgveda 
mantras 160-51. 

Esipntra, a of a work on astro- 
' lovy, 693 (Br S. quotes 15 
verses of bis), 767, 768n, ( (Sa 
( Br. S. summarises its -views ) 
Bta, meaning of, acc. to Prof 
■ Apte, IS ‘belt of Zodiac’S, 
three meanings of, 330 ; wheel 
of, in Bg. 488-489, 1637; (rta 
gave place to satya later ). 


Rtavya hymns are Eg II. 36 and 
' 37, 492. 

Ruben, Pro^ on ‘ PurSnic hue of 
Heroes’ 883. 

Budra ( see under ‘ festras ’ ) , 
deemed by Padmapuraua to 
have assumed the form of K&la 
with rails as his limbs 561n ; 
is supposed to have deluded 
people and asuras by composing 
false tastras at the biddmg of 
Visnu, 974. 

Budra ( see under Efcadasini, 
Laghnrndra, Mabarudra, Ati- 
rudra) : 1024; name of Bu 
dradhSya, viz. eleven anuvokas 
in Tai. S IV. 5. 1-1 1, begin- 
ning with 'namas-te Budra 
manyave ’ , reciting them once 
being called ‘ Si'urtana ’ and 
reciting eleven times is called 
•Ekhdahnl, 759,813 and n; 
word r. is harsh name 72ln ; 
worship by B takes three forms 
VIZ. japa, homa and abhiseka 
( sprinkling a person with holy 
water over which Budra 
I mantras have been repeated ), 

814, 

Endradhara, a.of ‘Suddhiviveka 
52, 1296 (held 6udra cannot 
adopt a son ) 

Budragana ( mantras) 796n, 
BudragSyatrl 108n. 
Budray&mala, a Tantnk work i 
736n, 965n, 1034, 1061n(on 
cakras and Sahasroracakra ) ; 
108Sn ( a Vira Sadhaka could 
associate with another’s wife as 

&ktiin worship), 1101, 1144- 

Budriya (servant of Budm), 
substituted for Budra in Ait. 
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Br. tor averting Eudra’s wrath 
T21n. 

Enkmangada and Mohint story 
of, in Naradlya-purana 892 ; 
proclamation of, about the 
observance of BkadaSi 892. 

Bapasamrddha, meaning of, 
789n, 109T, 1276n. 

Enssell, Bertrand, a o£ ‘ Impact 
of Science on Society’ 765n, 
remarks of on Milton’s use of 
popular beliefs about eclipses 
765. 

Eusslle, Lord, of Liverpool , a 
of Scourge of the Svastika’, 
whei em he cites the confession 
of Hoss that not less than thiee 
million people were put to 
death at Auschwitz, H80n, 

Eussia • great inequalities of in- 
come in, even after 40 years of 
totalitarian rule between the 
salaiies of Academicians and 
high placed executives on one 
hand and of common men on 
the other 1682-83 

Butter, Owen, a of ‘ Scales of 
Earma ’ 1594, 1605. 

Sahara, a, of bhasya on Purva 
mimarasa-sutra ( vide under 
Eumarila, "V^rttikara ) , vrata 
defined, 28, 33-4, 73n, 86n, 
96n, 237, 607, 701d, 821, 985, 
992n, 1032 ( meaning of 

Tantra ), 1097-98 ( mantras 
are ‘ arthiprakaiaka ), 111 4n, 
H54n-56n, 1158,1167 (Jaimini 
mentions Badarayana in P M 
SITS and XI 1 65 ), 1178 
( quotes a Sm^ti verse almost 
identical with Mann), ilSO, 
1183, 1186-87 (mentions 

vrttikara with respect) 1137 , 


1202-05, 1208, 1209n. 1211n 
(on Aphrva), 1212ii, 1213 
( popular views about heaven ), 
1214 ( mental happiness is 
svarga), 1220-21 (on mantras, 
their classifications and defini- 
tions), 1222, 1224 (‘sabda- 
pramanaka vayam’ ), 1225n 

(defines iitcfAi ), 1226 (what 
signifies a vidhi), 1227n, 
1231n, 1236n, 1237, 1241, 

1249n, 1254n, 1255, 1257-60, 
1283n, 1286n, 1289-90, 1292, 
1294, 1295n, 1297n-1300n, 

1304n, 1305n-1308, 1310- 

1312n, 1317n-18n, 1321n, 

1322, 1324n, 1325-1326n, 

1329n, 1331n cites a verse 
defining ‘tantra’ ), 1382n-35, 
1312n ( on afiix ‘ tv5 ’ ), 1527, 
1544n, 1626 , at least one 
thousand quotations on 
Sahara’s bhasya are taken 
from Tai. S. and Br. 1218; 
bhaSya of, is earliest extant 
com on P M. S 1187 , bhasya 
of, quotes about three thousand 
quotations of which several 
hundreds have not been identi- 
fied 1218, BrhatT, is com of 
Prabhakara on, 1189, diffe- 
rence between S. and Kuma- 
rila as to the subject matter of 
P M. Sutras, 1262-63 ), 1335 ; 
flourished between 200-400 
AD. 1197; frequently quotes 
the very words of the Nirukta 
or pointedly refers to them, 
1276 and n , gives three inter- 
pretations of P. M S IV, 1 2 
out of which one relates to acqu- 
isition of wealth 1233 , gives 
far-fetched explanations of 
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the "words ‘ Savitr, ' Asvins ’ 
and ‘ Pfisan ’ when the Mantra 
, ‘ devasya tva ’ ( Tai. S. IL 4 6. 

1 } IS to be addressed by Hha 
to a deity other than Agnj, 

- 1335 and nj mentions Holaka 
festival as prevalent in Eastern 
1 parts of Bharata 237 j nume- 
rons commentaries on bhasya 
, of 1187-88; omits some sutras, 
aoo. to Knm&rjJa 1162n, 1188, 

, 1237n , no commentary on 
I Sahara’s bhasya, composed be- 
, fore Knmarila now available 
1188 ; quotes several verses on 
P. M matters and also on 
t other topics 1187 , stories of 
events that never occurred are 
, ment oned in the Veda for 
praise ( says 8. ) 1324 ; styled 
vrttikSra sometimes by Euma- 
rila himself 1197. 

Sabarotsava, in Durgapuja 176— 
77. 

Sabatim, Bafael, work of, on 
‘ Spanish Inquisition ’ 933n. 
Sabbasavasutta 943. 
^abdakalpadrnma 760. 

Sabbath 677; Jews observed 
Saturday as S ( and not Sun- 
. day ) 677 , observed on difie- 
rent week days by various 
peoples 677. 

Sabhaparva S7n, 90n, 130, 488d, 

■ 539, 698 ( names for numerals 
from ayuta to parSrdha ), 743 
( omens ), 744 ( eclipse ), 745 
( three kinds of utpStas ), 97 In 
(story of 8isupala), 1161 
( pupils of VySsa ). 

Sabine, W. H. W. a. of ' Second 
sight in daily life ’ deveiopes a 
novel theory on dreams 783. 


[ Vol. V 

Saoi . word S occurs in the sense 
of ‘ 8akti ’ about 50 times in 
B.g. and does nut mean wife of 
Indra 1043. 

Sacred books of the East ( senes) 
637, 777, 939n-40n, 943, 970ii, 
973, 9rSn, 1033-23n, 1026, 
1037n, 1038, 1042, 1070, 1107, 
1153, 1679n, lB83n, 1613n, 
1627, 1663. 

SaoriBce ( see under Tajila, wife, 
Daksma); disposal of imple- 
ments of S. 1233; even the 
JElgveda discloses that a compli- 
cated sacrificial ritual existed 
in its times 991 ; provides that 
husband and wife should per- 
form a S. in co-operation, but 
where the Veda expressly 
provides that certain matters 
are to be performed by the male 
saorifioer it is the male alone 
that can perform them 1287 ; 
results of pauoity or absence of 
food, or mantras, proper fees, 
are disastrous in different 
ways 753 ; svarya is the rev ard 
of all sacrifices ( such as Vlsva- 
jit ) for which the Veda does 
not expressly declare a rewaid 
1 31 2 , ten implements required 
in 8. enumerated in Tai. S , 
each of which is to be em- 
ployed foi the purpose prescri- 
bed by Veda 1292, 1331n, 
wrangling about food or fees 
causes misfortune to saorificer 
753. 

Sada’cara ( usages or practices of 
sistas ) , ( vide ‘sista ', Smitis, 
Kahvarjya). intricate ques- 
tions about the relative force 
of 8rali, Smiti and SndacAra 
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arise 1264 , Kumarila’s posi- 
tion IS that those usages alone 
are authoritative that are not 
opposed to express "V edio texts, 
that are practised by sistas 
under the beliel that they are 
part of Dharma (right conduct) 
and for which no visible 
motive such as pleasure, acqui- 
sition of wealth or satisfaction 
of desires can he predicated 
and that it does not follow 
that all actions of astas aie to 
be accepted as dharma, that 
Manu’s advice to follow one’s 
ancestors’ path means a path 
of good people 1264, 1280 , 
some great men, aco to Gau- 
tama, Ap Dh S., Bhagavata- 
purana ( X 33. 30 ), weregmlty 
of violations of dharma and 
excesses, and twelve examples 
are cited by Xumarila who 
explams them away or says 
that they were not thought to 
be dharma by those persons 
themselves 1280. 

Sadanganyasa, exemphfied by 
Dharmasindhu and declared to 
be avaidika 1121n. 

Sodamimukha, 213n, m. in ins- 
criptions 21 3n, punyakala is 
60 ghatikas 215. 

Sadavrata ( or annadanamaha- 
tmya ) 437. 

Sad— dharma—pundarlkasutra ( a 
standard work of Mabaynna ), 
agrees closely with Gita 970 , 

contains many dharanrsfsnellsl 

1104n 

Sadhanamola ( a composite Vajra- 
yana work of 3rd century A D 
to 12tb): 1038-39, 1050, 


1070 ( SIX cruel magic acts), 
1104, 1116n, 1146; asserts 
that there is nothing that 
cannot be attained by mantras 
if proper procedure be folio* 
wed 1104. 

Sadvimsa-Brahmana 734 (santis), 
lll4n (^yenayaga details), 
1245. 

Sagara, sons of, were reduced to 
ashes by Xapila 1362 

Saha, Dr. Meghnad, 713-4, Pre- 
sident of Calendar Reform 
Committee and author of the 
C R C. Report 7 14n; Report 
of, has exahaustive alphabeti- 
cal list of Hindu festivals, but 
no details except month, fort- 
night and tithi are given 253, 
644, 648-49 

Sahasrabhojanavidhi ( procedure 
of giving dinner to one thou- ’ 
sand hrahmanas at one time ) 
445. 

Sahityadarpana, 1297n-98 , 
present author’s notes on, re- 
ferred to 1297. 

Saints ■ ( vide Kabir ) in medie- 
val times in India there were 
women S like Mirabai and 
Andal, untouchables as saints, 
viz Chokhamela and Raidas) 
Mahomedan saints like Xabir 
969 ; names of saints and 
mystics in all parts of India 
from 13th to 17th century 
A. D that agreed on certain 
fundamentals viz unity of God, 
need of self-purification, conde- 
mnation of pride of caste and 
of ritual, and surrender to God 
for salvation, 969-970. 

Suiva- ( see under ' ^astras ’ ) ; 
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Siddhantas were composed at 
Visna’s bidding by &va for 
deluding people and asaras 
974-975. 

Sska ( vegetable ) has ten forms 
423. 

Saka era: 649 { began when 3179 
years of Kah had expired ), 
67 9n; in medieval times came 
to be called Sslivahana 655 , 
Inscriptions of Ksatrapa kings 
bearing the number of the 
year are held to be in ^laka 
era, 654 ; Sakas in Tuga- 
purana 828; most astronomi- 
cal works in Sanskrit employ 
^aka era from about 600 A. D , 
653 ; origin of the name Saka 
era is a most difficult and un- 
solved problem 653fE, origin 
of the name SalivSha.na 656 , 
some modern writers like 
Burgess and Dr. Saha hold 
that this era was started by 
calculation and taken back- 
wards, 649. 

6aka and Tavana and other 
foreign tribes held to be 
originally Ksainyas by Mann 
and others 1634n. 

SaladhUma, meaning of, 740n; 

Charpenticr on 740n. 
^aba-Kus5pa, paper by Prof 
Basham 654n. 

^Skalya, a, of the padapatha of 
the ^ig^eda 861. 

Saketa, m. in YugapurSna 827- 
28. 

^akra-dhvajotthapana : ( vide 

* Indradhva3otthap5na ) , m. 
by Sarasvatikaothabharana of 

Bho]a 42. 

§akta or fektas <vide Lalita- 


mahatmya ) : all women are fit 
for intercourse to S. worshipper 
except the wives of Ins guru or 
the wives of Vira kind of 
worshippers 1093; are men- 
tioned among six dorsaims by 
Vayupurana 1042, belief of, 
that female ]acka] is a messen- 
ger of Kali and is auspicious 
808 ; Bengal and Assam, 
chief strongholds of S&kta cult 
1076, chief characteristics of 
the cult of 1041-2 , cult of S. 
promises men both hhoga and 
y ga 1092n ; cult of, prevalent 
long before 8th century A. D 
jn India, especially in Bengal 
and Assam 1041 ; eight 
Jcsetras of 1039; great aim of 
Saktaisto realise his identity 
with yantro, mantra, gum and 
devi 1138, have no higher 
means of happiness and libera- 
tion than the fifth tattva 1093; 
list of works on doctrmes m 
English 1048n, principal work 
of^ IS Bevlmahatmya 1041; 
Buranas that eulogise Devi 
1042; several Upanisads relied 
upon as the basis of 6 cult by 
Baghavabhatta and Ehaskar 
er5ya, but those upanisada 
are later writings 1045; Rg. 
T. 47. 4 IS fancifully interpret- 
ed by S as referring to their 
views 1218, fektavidyas arc 
said to be Kadi, Hadi or SSdi 
1045n, sect mark of ^ a“d 
^ivas was tnpmdra 1076n ; 
special form of worship which 
sometimes assumed debased or 
revolting forms 1042; wine 
was not prohibited only when 
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it was taken for pleasure 109i, 
word Sakta means * one who is 
a devotee of Saktj ’ ( cosmic 
power or energy ) 1011. 
^aktapramoda, lOlln 
Sakti ( vide under Devi, Durga, 
Kali, Knndalinl, cakras, five 
Makaras ) , conceived to be 
the primordial source govern- 
ing all activity in the universe, 
1141 , difierent names of 
or Kali in Puranas like Matsya, 
Kurma, Brahma, 1041-42 , 
doctrine of Vedanta that 
hrahma is endowed with all 
powers might have suggested 
all engrossing power of S 
1045n , ideas associated with 
8 and ^acl m Rg are those of 
creation, protection, valour and 
bounty 1043 , is all pervading, 
most subtle, is the Kundalini 
coiled hke a snake and mani- 
fests herself in the form of the 
fifty letters of the alphabet 
from a to iso 1061 , name 
Bhadrakall occurs in ^an gr 
and Manu 1042 , Kaulavali- 
nirnaya asserts that if a man, 
after partaking of bhang, enga 
ges in meditation, he directly 
sees the deity, 1082 , praise of 
Devi spoken of as primordial 
^akti, that all gods including 
6iva himself derive their 
powers from her 1058, Rgveda 
speaks of the g. of the great 
gods, hut they are ^aktis of 
the gods and not separate cre- 
ative principles 1043 , sastras 
opposed to Veda hke Kapola, 
Bhaiiava, Tamala, Varna] 
Arhata were propagated by 
24 


Devi for deluding the world 
1042 , sometimes the word 
‘ Maya ’ is used with Indra, 
instead of ^akti 1043 ; when 
worshipped with ofierings of 
wine, flesh and edibles becomes 
pleased 1042, 1058 , word S 
occurs about a dozen times in 
Rgveda, five times with Indra, 
twice with pitrs, onee with 
Asvins 1043 , worshipped ge- 
nerally under the name Devi 
1041 , worship of, necessarily 
requires wine and other 
makaras acc to several Tantra 
works 1082. 

^akti ( vide under ‘ women ’ ) . 
means the woman associated 
with a sadhaha in Yogic prac- 
tices and in the worship of 
6akti 1052n, 1085; young 
courtesan is 6 incarnate and 
hiahtna 1036. 

^aktisangama-tantra, 263, 1052n, 
1053 (*knla^ means uposaka 
of Kali ), 1054, 1056, 1064-65, 
1080 ( oflcers symhoho expla- 
nations of five Makaras ), 
llOon, ( on Trailokyamohana 
mantra), 1109n, 1117 (proper 
times for diksa ) 

Sakunas ( vide birds, divination, 
nimitta, Vasantaraja-fakuna ) • 
are declared by Varahamihira 
to he indicative of the actions 
of persons in their former lives 
and by Vasantaraja 538, 806 ; 
authors and works on 622 , 
Bhaguri, Bharadvaja and 
Dravyavardhana on, 591 , ex- 
tensive literature on, 805-6 ; 
hooting of owl on top of a 
house at night portends sorrow 
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and dealli of owner’s son 808 ; 
words ^aknna and ^aknni 
mean ‘ bird ’ in Bgveda, gra- 
dually came to mean premoni- 
tions conveyed by cries and 
movements of birds and then 
any prognostieatory sign 804- 
805 ; some animals and birds 
are useless for prognostications 
at certain seasons 808-809 j 
Upairuli as method 809-810. 

^akuntala of KalidSsa : 46, 120, 
517, 687, 800, 1027, 1046n 
( fe\a as ‘ pangatafaktih ’ ), 
1071, 1596. 

^alakarma ( construction of a 
house ) ; vide under ‘house’. 

^fiiihotra, q. by Hemadn on 
A^vatanti 804. 

^ahkanftlha, a. of com Bjuvimala 
on Brhatl and of Prakarana- 
paficika 1189 , flourished 
between 710-770 A. D , 1198; 
reason for the view that §. 
was a direct pupil of Prabhs- 
kara 1190, 1193. 

Salivfihana, era ( vide ^afca era ) : 
these words occur in Inscnp- 
iaons of 13th and 14th century 
A> B., 655. 

Salokat’s a kind of muM% 1631n. 

&lyaparva 90n, 520n, 687n, 

742n, 743-44. 764, 767, 787n, 
1219, 1391. 

6am : adhngu-praisa, bearing of 
on root iam, 724; undeek- 
nable * s'am ’ occurs about 160 
times in the Bgveda 719-/30 , 
joined to ‘ yoh ’ in a compound 
or with • ca ’ between the two, 
meaning ‘happiness and wel- 
fare or ‘health’ and wealth' 
719 j sometimes Used as a 


[ toi. r 

noun 720. 

Samadhi 1449n-1451 ; denva- 
tion of, 1449n, two kinds of 
S. VIZ, SamprajflSta or Sabfja 
and AsamprajSSta or nirbija 
1450-51 , there is a blending 
of subject and object, the in- 
dividual soul and paramatman 
1450, sabija s. of four stages, 
1450-51, the word Samadhi, 
was known to V. S., Maitra- 
yam Tip. and Gita, 1390, 
1450 

Saniaja ( festive meeting ), m. by 
Ap. Bh, S. and Afoka 1017. 

S4man meaning ol, 1221 , 
means a samaveda chant 1543 ; 
means also ‘ reconciliation ' 

1543, parts ( five ) of each 8. 

1544. 

Samasasamhitti, of TarShamihira, 
quoted by Btpala 742o. 

Samaveda 721n, 733n,‘734, 1221 
( has not one tbonsand Sakbas, 
but pUii ), 1543 ( all verses of, 
except about 76, are taken 
from the Bgveda). 

Samayamayukha 66n, 83, 111, 
139n, 133-35, I36n-37n, 145- 
46n, 154n, 170n, 180-81n, 

182, 184, 189n, 198d, 215n, 
218, 227n-8n, 233n, 243n-4n. 

Samayapradipa 29, 40n, 41, 50, 
52, 75n, 83n, 126. 

Samayaprakasa, 9 In, 97n, 99n, 
248, 663, 664n-5n, 673-67 4 d, 
676n. 

Samavidhana-brahmana 733-4, 

790, 1161. 

Samba, an tfapurana m. by 
Matsya, Alberuni and Dtoa- 
sagara 873, 910 , date of, dis- 
cussed 872-3, Prof. Hazra 
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bimself finds that muie than 
half of it belongs to period 
950-1500 A. D, 873, no 
evidence that^the half of S. 
■which Prof. Hazra puts down 
between 500-800 A D is 
earlier than 800 A D. or even 
950 A D , 873. 

Samba, son of Krsna, re'vised 
Bhavisyat-purana and establi- 
shed images of the Sun in four 
places, aoc. to VarahapurSna, 
818n, 898 

Samhita or Sakha ( natural astro- 
logy), a branch of Jyotisa, 
subjects of, 479 

Sami and Sami occur in some 
Rgveda verses 723 , Sayana 
explains as * Karman ' ( reli- 
gious rite, action) 723-4 

Sami ( vide under Ssnti ) cult 
of, is ancient 194, plant or 
branch, connected with appea- 
sing terrible aspects 724 , war 
supposed to destroy sins and 
appease the wrath of gods when 
worshipped 192, 725, wor- 
shipped on Vijayadalaml 190 

Samidhenl verses generally 
15, 726 , spoken of, as thun- 
derbolt 726-7. 

Samrajyalaksmi-plthika, obser- 
vances in 18n 

Samara (cycle of bulbs and 
deaths), 1563—65, ^ama as the 
root of s. as it gives rise to 
volition { A.raiu ) which leads 
to deeds, 1548 , Mann freque- 
ntly employs it 1564-66, word 
occurs in Kathopanisad and 
Sv. Up. 1564. 

Sauisarpa ( vide intercalary 
month ) . 671-2 , distinguished 


from Aiuhaspati 672 
Sa?nakdra ( in P M. S ) is what 
when performed makes a sub- 
stance fit for some purpose 
1308n, 

Samskarakaustubha 1290. 
Samskaraprakasa 614, 1244n-5n 
Samskararatnamala, 614, 1121n, 
( holds nyasa is avaidika ). 
Samucoaya ( or abhyuccaya, addi- 
tion or combination ) 1328-29 ; 
Mit on Yaj III. 243 furnishes 
examples of S. in the matter 
of expiations from Uharma- 
sastra 1328-29. 

Samudragupta, greatest of the 
Gupta emperors 843 , perfor- 
med Asvamedha that had long 
been in abeyance, 1028 
Samuel, Viscount 148'n, 1575n, 
Samuel, 194 (Bible), 
Samvartaka ( terrible ) fires or 
clouds at time of Pralaya, 
686n, 

Saiiivatsara identified with Pra- 
lapati in ^at Br 65 , years 
of Barhaspatya type were so’ 
called 660—61 , names of, were 
supposed to indicate diflerent 
consequences foi each 662. 
Samvatsarikasattia, observances 
in, 18n 

Sarnyuttanikaya 1005n. 
Sanatanadharma the word occurs 
in Matsya-purana and in 
Khanapur plates of Madhava- 
varman ( 6th century AD.) 
946n, 1629n, meaning 1629 
and n. - ' 

Sanatkumara and Narada, story 
of, in Chan Up TIT. 26. 2, 
where the formei is called 
Skanda, both being semi- 
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divjne, the former hemg a 
nund-born son of Brahma, 

Sanchi: sculptures on eastern 
gateway of 127, 1653n ( works 
on the stupa at ). 

Sandhya, is penod of three ghati- 
kas before and after sunrise 
438. 

Sandhya ( morning and evening 
worship ) nyasa included in 
S. by some works 1121-22; 
worship of the Sun daily in 
the evening is to he done with 
some mantras addressed to 
Taruna ( in Eg. I. 25 ) acc. to 
I ParSsaramadhaviyaand modem 
Maharastra practice, 1311n. 

^andilya, vide under Pafioaratra, 
95on. 

^andilya-bhakti-sutra 952n, 966- ^ 
7, 958n, 959, 965n, 966, 968 
( path of bhakti open to all in- 
cluding c&ndalas ) , com. on by 
Svapnesvara 956-59, 965-6n. 

Sahgha, elective procedure in 
1663, 

^anipradosn-vrata 421, 

Sanjana J. B. : a of ‘ Dogma of 
re-incarnation ’ , criticized 
1605-1608, 1611, asserts that 
a man who believes in re-inoar- 
nation IS not a true Zoro- 
astrian, which is criticized 
1605-6; employs oSensire 
language about those who differ 
from him, particularly about 
Theosophists, 1606-7, his inter 
pretation of Mann VI. 63 is 
wrong 1565 ; is guilty of seri- 
ous mistakes 1607—8. 

Sahkalpa, necessary in every 
religious rite , contents of, 650 , 
formula of, in vrata, 81 ; in a 


fast or vrata to be made m the 
morning 202 

^ahkaracarya (vide Abhmava- 
gupta, Devala, ^rlharsa Tara- 
nath) 731n-2n, 779d, 821, 
834-26, 8b0n, 866 (Prof. 

Hazra misunderstands what i. 
says }, 900n, 906n, 944n, 955 
( on Paficaratra ), g63n, 1032- 
1045, 1153 ( bn V. S. I 1. 1, ), 
1165n, 1158, 1160 (Pfirva- 
mlmaihsa and Vedanta-sutras 
as one saatra. ), 1154-65, UT2 
(on Gita 13.4), 1202, 1205, 
1211 and n. (on .dpeiroa), 
1218, 1241n, 1250 ( quotes 

Sutra in which the words 
paryndSsa, pratisedha and 
vikalpa occurs ), 1251n, 1254-6 
( Agnihotra as aradnpakaraka 
in acquiring knowledge of 
hraAma), 1389-90, 1292n, 

1397n, 1300, 1307n, 1359n, 
1360-62, 1365, 1388 (position 
as to Yoga), 1389d, 1390, 

1400n, 1426, 1432, 1434-35 
( on Chan Up. I, 3. 3, mis- 
understood by Caland, Dumont 
and others ), 1435 ( 6. on Br. 
Dp I. 5. 3 and on Pratna), 
1446, 1468, 1469-70, 1484ij, 
1485, 148Sn, ( explains 'asat’), 
1499n, 1500, 1504-5, 1607-8, 
151 6n, 1617, 1641-43, 1546n, 
1548, 1553n, 1654, 1661», 

1563n-64n, 1566-68, 15T6d, 
1579n, 1588, 1591, 160T ; 

doctrine of MSya declared by 
Fadmapurana as Banddba in 
disguise, 976 ; holds that 
Badai5yana a, of V. S. is diffe 
rent from Vedavyasa, a. of 
MahabhSrata, 1166 ; horoscope 
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of, in com. on Saundaryalaharl 
examined. 629 , Prapaflcasara- 
tantra, ascribed to dilates 
upon a mantra called 
Trailokyamohana for accompli- 
shing SIX cruel acts 1070 ; 
Saundaryalaharl, ascribed to 
S. 1049n ; says that Manu- 
smrti and Devala-dharmasutra 

t 

accept some doctrines of 
SSnkhya system 1352 , verses 
quoted by ^ on V S. I 3. 30 
as Smitis, set out, identified in 
^antiparva nnd Puranas 1 568n, 
view that Madras like Vidura 
and Dharmavyadha had 
brahmaifiana and a £ndra 
may secure moksa by reading 
the Itihasa and Puranas, and 
Vaoaknavi GargI, though a 
■woman, possessed brahmajflSna 
931n, 1642. 

^ankaradigvijaya of Madhava- 
o^rya, lOlOn , contains an 
absurd story about king 
Sudbanyan’s order for perseou- 
ting Buddhists lOlOuj throws 
all history and chronology to 
winds to glorify ^ankaraoarya 
lOlOn, 

Sankaragita 79n, 

6ankaravijaya of Anandagiri, 
1136n. 

Sankarsa-kanda, exercised hardly 
any influence on DharmaSastra 
1159, for discussion about 
devatas 1139 , held to be a 
parisista (supplement) of 
Purvamlmailisa^utra by Appa- 
yadjksita 1159 , much neglec- 
ted in later times 1159 , views 
differ about its authorship 
1158-59. 


^ahkha-hkhita sutra 52, 527, 

1590 

Sankhasmrti 27, 1016n, 1440 
( same verse as Manu VI. 72 ), 
1441 ( same in Manu }, 1448n 
( eight verses quoted ). 

Sankhayana-brahmana 24, 26, 

241, 659n, 726-7, 1153, 1234 
( on the observances of a sacri- 
ficer ) 

Sanfchayana-grhyasutra 27, 730, 
761 (on Mahasanti), 1042. 

^Snkbayanasratttasntra 26, 671n, 
672, 816, 1032 ( meaning of 
Tantra ). 

Sankhya system ( vide Devala, 
elements, gunas, K.apila, Pan- 
casikha, TTpanisad, Vindhya- 
vasa ) and Dharmasastra 1352— 
1384; and Yoga in 6v. Up. 
1352, 8. and Yoga are one 
aco to ^antiparva 1367 , con- 
tradictions in S pointed out by 
^ankaraoarya 1357n , does not 
include time among 25 Tattvas 
but includes it under Earanas 
468 , derived from the -word 
sanhliya that has two senses 
1378 , dispassionate appraisal 
of Sankhya by Dr. Behanan 
1384, described m Puranas 
such as Kurma and Visnu 
825n , eighteen schools o:^ aco. 
to Chinese sources 1353 , enu- 
meration of 25 tattvas of, 694n ; 
evolution of -world, aco. to S, 
described m Yaj Smrti 825- 
26 , expounded by Kapila- 
muni to Asuri 1356 , followers 
of S. system explained Vedanta 
passages as favourable to them 
and V S I 1 . 5-18 refute it, 
1218 ; high praise of, in Santi- 
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parva 1363-65 j is called 
Sankhyatantra by Safikaraoaryo 
1032 ; IS near to Vedanta be- 
cause of the theory of non- 
difference bet-ween cause and 
effect .that it propounds 1352 , 
IS ivithin V edio orthodoxy as to 
those views not in conflict with 
Veda 1362; kaxvalya is the 
goal of S. 1361n, Kapila 
Muni, originator of S. ace to 
SSnkhyakarika 1356 , S. Kr- 
tanta expressly in. in Qlta 
(18 13 ) 1378 , Mahabharata 
( ^antiparva ) and Asvame- 
dhika and S, 1363-1371; 
means ‘ tattvajnana ’ or ‘ a per- 
son knowing ultimate reality ’ 
in the Gita 1378 ; most funda.- 
mental conceptions of S. are 
two distinct essences viz, Pra- 
krti or Pradbana and Purnsas 
( that are many ), three gunas, 
twenty-five tattvas 1357-1359 ; 
numerous teachers about pu- 
rusa, mentioned in Santiparva 
1367, 1374; one of the six 
well-known darfanas 1352 ; 
poets like Kalidasa and Bans 
utilize S. doctrines 1384 ; pro- 
pounds a theory of cosmic 
evolution based on reason 
alone without postulating God 
as creator 1358; S. propoun- 
ded in the ^antiparva is a 
good deal different from the 
standard S 1370-3, Pujfiiias 
dwell at some length on S. 
doctrines 1382-84 , purusa is 
bhoUr ( and not lartr ) 1 358 ; 
origin and development of 
S. is a diflicult problem, 1333 ; 
PaGciifikha {\ide tindei that 


'word) 1371; relaiionofS to 
Ifpanisads, discussed 1362-3; 
relied on Upanisad passages 
( such as ‘ ajam-ekSin ’ in ^v. 
Up. IV. 5 ) in support of their 
vieus about Prakiti and 
gnnas , some philosophers 
combined S , Yoga and Par- 
mesvara and some hlahablio- 
rata references to S are made 
with reference to them 1365, 
1371, striking passages 
where S. doctrines and terms 
appear in Bhagavad-gltfi 1375- 
6 ; teachers of, mentioned by 
Ynktidipika 1354-55 , tea- 
chers such ns PaCcadhikaratia 
and Paurika not known before 
1334 ; views of Gnrbe, Jacobi 
and Oldenberg on S and 
tipanisads 1363; went through 
several phases 1353 ; why so 
called 1377-78 ; works like 
Buddhacaritn, Carakasniiiliitfi, 
Susrnta, Manusmrli, Ynj smrti, 
Bevaladbarmasutra mention S. 
tenets 1378-1381 , works and 
papers on S system mentioned 
in one place 1353ii 
Sankbya karika of Itvarakrsna i 
468, 69 In, 900n, 1033n, 

( calls S. system • Tantra ’ ), 
1333, 1359n, 13G4n, 1374n, 
1376n-7rn, 1379n, 1383n, 

1402-.3, 1410, commentaries 
on viz. Wnlliaravi til, Yukli- 
dlpika, tliat of Giiudnp.'idn, 
Sankhyatattvakaurandl of VA- 
caspnli 1 S.54-65 ; commentary 
called JayamangnlA ascrihcd 
to Sariknracfirya, 1335 , date 
of, between 250-32.3 A. B, 
1354-5, 1353; forcmojl f'x 
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ponent o£ Sankhya from at 
least 51h Centnry A. D 1353, 
1356 , known as Sankhya- 
saptati and in Chinese as 
SuYarnasaptati 1356n; quoted 
by Sankaracarya 1353, 1358n, 
translated into Chinese by 
Faramartha in 546 A D 
1353. 

Sahkhya-pravaoanasQtra 1353, 
1358n j ed. by Garbe, a late 
work oE about 1400 A. D , 
1353 , bhasya on, oE Vi3nana- 
bbiksn ( about 1550 A. D ) 
1355 , states that no sastra 
that admits a soul is unautho- 
ritative, that there is no con- 
tradiction among 4astras, each 
being of full force and true in 

. its own sphere, that Sankhya 
is not in irreconcilable conflict 
■with the dootrme of a personal 
God or with advaita Vedanta 
976, 1355 , com. oE BhuTa 
Ganesa on 1373 

Sankhya-tattvakaumudI of Va- 
oaspati 468n, 1214 ( quotes 
verse defining uhat svarga 
means ), 1359n, quotes Baja- 
vartifca on topics of Sasti- 
tantra ) . 

Sankranti ( vide under selcni "-J 
211-221 , acts forbidden on 
221, bath in Ganges on, 
highly commended 220 , baths 
to be taken and gifts to be 
made during pnnyakala ( holy 
time) 217-238 , bhoga, menu- 
ing of, 236n ; came to be dei- 
fied and identified with Durga 
213 , each of twelve S in a 
j'ear has seven names depen- 
ding on the week days or 


certain classes of Naksatras on 
which it occurs 216 ; each of 
seven S. is beneficial to diffe- 
rent varnas and classes of 
people 216 , gifts of special 
kinds recommended on 'twelve 
S. 218, grant ( ancient } made 
on Jupiter’s entrance into 
Fraabha ( bull ) rasi 21 2n , 
japa and gifts on, yield in- 
exbanstible results 214 , means 
only Bavisankrfinti acc. -to late 
works 213 ; merit of gifts on 
several S. 220 ; Fnnyakala, 
differing views on, 216-7 ; 
pnnyakSlas for the passage of 
the Snn and planets entering 
into a rail 212-13 ; ^addha 
on S prescribed by some 
works 221 ; thirty gbatikfis 
before and after the moment 
of Sun’s entrance into a rati 
are said to be time of S. but 
the holiest times differ 215- 
216, Vratas, fifteen, on. S. 
221 . 

Sanksepa-Sariraka 1603. 

Sannipatyopakaraka ( actions or 
rites ) , are also called Sama- 
vayika or asrayi-karmani 1254; 
are acts such as the pounding 
oE grains, proksana ( sprink- 
ling water over substances etc ) 
i. e. they are SamskSraka 
( make something fit or embe- 
llish ) 1150 

Sannyasin being aJS before dis- 
charging the three debts seve- 
rely condemned by Mann and 
Va]. 1511; duties of, in Manu- 
smrti and Yaj ', many of which 
are applicable -to Togins 1457; 
Jabalopanisad makes becoming 
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’ disgusted ( -with -worldly life ) 
the ooadition precedent for 
becoming a parivrajaka orS. 
1514; Upanisads inculcate 
thatS. was to give up all 
actions, even good ones, except 
living by begging till the body 
lasted 1514; 1644 ( rules for S. 
and for forest hermit identical 
to some extent, 1645 (most 
honoured at srSddha dinner 
and competent to decide doubt- 
ful points of dharma ), 

Sanskrit Literature: about 4500 : 
works from S. were translated 
into Tibetan 1041 , hardly any 
endence exists of the transla- 
tion of Chinese or Tibetan 
works intoSanskrili 1039-1040; 
much of it has perished beyond 
recovery 481 ; much that survi 
ves IS religious and not inten- 
ded to be a full treatment of 
any topic 481'; is vast and 
varied, continued for at least 
three thousand years, penetra- 
ted countries in S. B! Asia and 
gave rise to several sciences 
' such as comparative philology ■ 
1650 ; Histones of S L. by vari- 
ous scholars 1 650 ; for variety 
and vastneas of. vide under H. 
Gowen. 

^antama 722 ; ^ occurs about 
two dozen times in Rg. and 
means ‘ beneficent ’ 732. 
^antaraksita (705-762 A. D. ), 
a. of Tattvasangraha 1037. 
1212n, frequently ontiozes 
Kumkrila without naming him 
hut does not name or quote 
Prabhakara 1191 , pupil 
Kamalasila wrote com. on 


Tattvasangraha 1037 b, llOi 
( names Kumawla many times), 
SantalTya hymn ( Rg. VII. 35, 
1-15) 790n-91. 

^anti 719-814: (vide under 
adbhuta, Afiesa, birds, bees, 
Hoens, Kausikasutra, Go- 
mnfchaprasavaSnti, nimitta, 
Rahu, naksatras, na-vagrahas, 
prasavaSnti, Ddaka&nti, ut- 
pata, Vinayakasanti, Vastn- 
fenti, Vasantaraja) : Afva- 
tanti, for removal of dangers 
to and diseases of horses 804 ; 
auspicious tithis for adbhuta- 
santi 790 ; by owner of a cow 
that had delivery in Bhadra- 
pada or a ebe-baSalo that had 
it in Pausa or Magha or on a 
Wednesday or a mare by day, 
which are sometimes perform- 
ed even now 789-90 ; connec- 
ted with §akunas 804 ; cult 
of Santis extensive in medieval 
times as in Hadanaratna 736- 
738, definitions of, 756-767; 
derivation from root *Sam' 
719 ; efficacy of tantis against 
antaiiksa and divya utpatas 
746; elaborate treatment of S. in 
post-vedic literature, 734-35; 
extensive literature on Santis 
indicated 731-735; for bad 
dreams by reciting Rg. X 164, 
1-5, 728-729; for birth of 
twins to a woman or mare or 
cow 738. for eclipses described 
765-766 ; for ten dreams m. 
in Alt, Ar. 731 ; for dreams' 
in Atharvavedii. verses and in 
Gihya works 733-34; for 
earthquakes, eclipses ( solar 
and lunar) 739n; for fall o! 
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meteors 766-7 , for forest dog 
barking, vulture shrieking or 
owl hooting 728 , for images 
laughing and weeping 734, 
770 , for one possessed by an 
evil spirit 734, for one coming 
to life after his body is taken 
to cemetery 889 , for showers 
of falling stars and meteors, 
earthquakes 734 , for unusual 
appearances ( adbhuta ) 733— 
734, for uipSlas (unusual 
occurrences or portents ) 734 , 
for utpatas not given in other 
works IS given by Kausika- 
sutra 739n, Gajaianti for 
removal of diseases of elephants 
differs in different works 801- 
4 ; if Mantra not known 
Gayatri is to be repeated 108 
or 1028 times 789 , individual 
Mantis 748-804 , list of Santi 
hymns in the Egveda 813 , 
many of the ancient fantis and 
many described in medieval 
works are no longer performed 
and the few that are performed 
now may be stopped in the 
near futnre 735, 814 , mantras 
in S. refer to the rite perform- 
ed, the deity of the rite and 
benefit prayed for 788n , 
meaning of, is propitiatory rite 
for averting a deity’s wrath, 
appeasement of deity or planet 
or a calamity or unholy event 
719, 720, means of s were 
various but simple in the 
Biahmana period, such as the 
recitation of a "Vedic verse or 
hymn or a Saman or water 
726-27 , number of 6 very 
large 757 , numerous santis 

25 


m. by Varahamihira 747 J 
occasions on which 6 was 
performed 757 ; on child’s 
birth on an unlucky nak§atra 
prescribed by KauSikasutra 
524n, 735 , on child’s birth on 
certain naksatras such as 
Aslesa, Mula, Jyestha, on cer- 
tain tithis such as amavasya 
and 14th ot dark half, on yogas 
like Vaidhrti and Vyatipata, 
on birth of twins 771—773; 6, 
on son’s birth after three su- 
ccessive births of daughters and 
nice versa performed even now 
which IS called, Trikaprasava- 
sanb, 771-3 , S. when a great- 
grandfather sees a newly born 
great-grandson 782-783, on 
completion of 70 years or on 
7th night of 7th month of 77th 
year 760 , rites ot S , paustika 
and mabadanas to be perform- 
ed in ordinary fire 757 , sub- 
jects treated of in Madanaratna 
on ^anti exhibit an extensive 
cult^of fantis 736-738 , three 
meamngs of word 6 in early 
"Vedio texts 728 j three impor- 
tant words m connection with 
6 are adbhuta, nimitta and 
utpata 740n , time for 760- 
761 ; no definite rule as to 
time, tithis and nakSatras for, 
if there is no hurry 761 ; 
Udakasanti 783-787 , Vajasa- 
neya Samhita, Chap. 36, emplo- 
yed as Santi in Pravargya rite 
724 , when a person suffers 
from fever santis from the 
tithis from the one on which 
fever started or from the week 
day 788 , when a person’s 
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'naksatra of birth is aSected by 
a malefic planet or aspect or 
- bis rail has eclipse in it 787- 
88 , word ^ does not occur m 
Rgreda, but occurs in Tai. S , 
Atharvaveda, Vaj, S. and 
Brahmanas 719, 720, 723. 
^antikadhyaya, is Rg VII 36. 
1-11, 813. 

^antimayiikha 660n, 730, 735, 

’ 752-53n, 755-6, 761, 771n, 

' 773n.'’ 

^antiparva, 27, 42, 54, 81n, lOOn, 
118n, 129, 142, 202, 466n, 
467, 620n, 687, 692n-93, 696n, 
744 ( auspicious nimittas ), 821, ; 
854 ( the verse ‘ Guror-apyava- 
liptasya etc ), 939n ( on trsna ), 
945 on ahnhsa ), 952—4, 970, 
1027, 1161 ( pupils of Vyasa), 

‘ 1165 ( Paficaratra-Sastra ex- 

pounded), 1166 and n., 1256 
■ ( mentions DharmaSastras ), 

1266n, 1377n, 1384 (high 

praise of Sankhya), 1385, 1390, 
1395-6, 1399 (Iqooted by Toga- 
. bha?ya-) ' 1400-01 *(Yoga 
’ niattersl, 14l6n 1431, 1444 

( on pratyahara ), 1446, 1448, 
1461, 1470n, 1503, 1508 

( immortality of soul ), 1516n, 
1557-8 (Devayana and Pitr- 
yana paths), 1561n, 1565 

(life IS far more miserable 
than happy ). 1567 ( theory of 
Kalpas etc.), 1573 (souls of 
, SIX colours), 1574-75, 1582, 

1595-6, I597n, 1598, 1629-30, 

' ' 1636 ( qualities necessary for 
'being treated as brahmana), 
16'45, 1648 ( aprotheosis of 

satya). . , , 

^fntiratna or Santikamalahara 


of Ramalakarafahatta 537n, 
633n, 735, 749n, 761n, 773, 
788n, 792, 813n. 

^antiratnakara 771n, 773. 

Saptarcis, a Pauramba mantra to 
be recited in ^raddha 920 

SaptarsiB ( Ursa Major ) 479, 
498 , Rrttikas as wives o^ 
498n 

Saptaialaka oakra, in marriage 
814. 

Saptaiatr ( vide under ‘ Sfldra ’ ), 
780n , a person should himself 
recite S in Navaratra or engage 
a person ( either p&thaka or 
vgcaka ) to read it to him 172 ; 
method of reading a portion of 
6 one day and continuing read- 
ing next day 173, person enga- 
ged to read S was to he hand- 
somely reqmted for hia labour 
by gifts of gold, silver, cows 
eto. 173. 

Saradakanta Ganguly, 699n. 


Saradatilaka ( about 11th cen- 
tury A. D. ) ! ( vide under 
Eundahni, Cakras ) , a Tan- 
ink work of over 4500 verses 
634, 1101 and n, 1103, 1106, 
1108, n09n-10n, 1060, 1099, 
1100, Chapters VIl to XXIII 
are devoted to mantras of 
Sarasvati, Laksmi, Bbnvane- 
svati, Durga, Tripura, Ganes'a, 
Candramas 1103; elaborate 
treatment of Diksa in, 110( , 
elaborate treatment of nyasa, 
1120 , examples of mantras 
of five or more syllables m, 
I096n; influenced by San- 
khya 1384, names ‘Janms, 
- Sampad, Vipad ’ etc as as- 
trAogical terms 534; names 
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and defines only nine Mndras 
1125 ; profusely quoted by 
Dbaifflasastra works 1063 , on 
Pranaprati|fcha 162n , qnali- 
floations requn ed in a disciple 
by S 1071; speaks oi ^akti 
as proceeding from Sagnqa 
^iva, as fjabda-hrahma and as 
fiashing like lightning in 
Malsdharacakra and as Kun- 
dalinl in the human body 
1060-61 , summary of con- 
tents of, 1060—1063 ; though 
generally a sober Tantra, men- 
tions the six cruel magic rites, 
defines them, provides that 
six devatas are the presiding 
deities of these and must be 
worshipped at commencement 
of those rites for bringing 
women under control or for 
paralysing or killing an enemy, 
10(0, 1103, though generally 
sober prescribes drawing yan- 
tras for cruel purposes 1138- 
39 ; treats of mantras and 
mudras but hardly ever of 
the other mafearas ( of wine, 
fish, coitus etc, ) 1063 , com. 
mentary of Raghavabhatta on, 
is learned and was composed 
at Benaras in li9i a D 
1060n 

Sarasvata, a on Astrology 393 
Sarasvatisthapana ; establish- 
ment of books on 9tb of Afvina 
bright half 4i3 


Ssaravali ( of Kalyanavarmai 
astrology ) 546-47n 

561, S63n, 571-2. 574, 
585, 588-90, 805n ; s 
thar it borrowed esse 
matters from the extei 


work of Yavanendra 563n. 

‘Sarasvatlbhavana studies’ 10S2n. 

Satayn, river in K.osala 331n. 

&rirakasaira : composed by Jai- 
mini had, aoc. to JJaiskarmya- 
siddhi, first two sOtras identi- 
cal with those of Y. S. 1175. 

Sarkar, Prof B. K, • on ‘ Folk 
element in Hindu culture ’ 60. 

Sarkar, Prof. Jadunath, a. of 
• History of Aurangzeb ’ 1019, 

Sarkar, Mr. Kishorilal, a. of 
‘Mimaiiisa rules of Interpteta- 
tion’ 1284; obsession of, that 
he has to show that Jaimini’s 
rules were not inferior to Max- 
well’s 1284, some examples 
where Mr Sarkar failed to 
grasp correctly what Jaimini 
and Sahara meant 12S4n 

Sarpabali performed on Full 
Moon day of Sravana, acc, to 
Grhyasfitras 126. 

Sarton, Prof G., a. of 'A His- 
tory of Science ’ ( 1953 ), 482, 
513-14n, 516n, 566, 570n, 

596, 678, 689n, 1502n; char- 
ges "Western writers with un- 
pardonable omissions 513 ; on 
supposed influence of the 
Moon on lunacy, menstruation 
etc. 552. 

Sarupa-Bharatl 1359. 

Sarvadatlana-kanmudi of Ma- 
dhava Bharatl 1182n, 1188n, 
1307, 131Sn 

Sarvadat4ana-sangraha of Madha- 
vacarya : 978n, 1139; does 
not mention Tantrik system 
874, 1 139, 1652 ; quotes ver- 
ses from Erhaspati very simfiar 
to those in Yisnupurana 974 b ; 
some hold that it wastiomposed 
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by a nephew of MadhavSoarya 
1182n. 

Sarvagandha ( all fragrant sub- 
-stances ) 443. 

Sarvanukramani of Rgveda 997. 
.Sarva3iddhauta-sahgraba 874, 
Sarvatobhadra, a Ma^da la descri- 
bed by ^arada-tilaka 1133 j 
meaning of, 1132'-33, 1134 
( a verse in that form ). 
^arvavarmagana (mantras ) 796n. 
SarvattsadAt 183n, 444, 759. 
Sarvodaya ideal 1683, 
Sastitantra, of Faiicaiikha : so 
called because it deals with 60 
topics and contained sixty 
thousand gathas 1373, topics 
( sixty ) dealt with in, enume- 
rated by Tuktidlpika and 
Efijavartika 1358-59n, topics 
of, in Sankhyakarika 1359n. 
t^Sstradlpika of ParthasSrathi 86, 
1179n, 1180, 1189, 1208, 

1212n; 1225n, 1260, 1288n, 
1290n, 1294n, 1309n, 1317n 
1328n ;com. Mayukhamahkaon 
86nj com, called Tuktisneha- 
prapuronl on, 1194n 
Ssstra ( or ^astras, aoo. to 
context } 5 aiiuAandhas of 
each, are four, named and 
illustrated 1179—80 ; false 
Pauddha and Jama, Kkpala, 
Varna were composed, aeo. 
to such Puranas as Kurma, 
Padma, Visnu by ^iva and 
ViSnu for deluding ungodly 
people and the asora^ 974-75, 
, 977-8 , such as Nyaya, Vaise- 

sika, Pafupata, Sankhya, decla- 
red to be iamasa by Padma- 
purana, 976-78 , regulates 
activities and abstentions for 


men by Veda or works compo- 
sed by men 1182, 1262, that 
are not directly opposed to 
V eda and Smrti may be accep- 
ted by Vaidika followers to 
that extent 974n , works on 
try to reduce options to the 
minimum and try to assign to 
apparently conflicting passages 
separate and definite provin- 
ces 1252-53. 

Sastri, Pandit Aiyanath, 1354, 
1380n, 1382n, 

Sastri Pandit E. S Bamaswami, 
a of ‘ Introduction to Tantra- 
lahasya ’ 1201 

Sas^tri Pandit V. A Bamaswami, 
paper of, on Sankarsa-khnda 
1159n, 1188 (paper on 

* Kumarila and Brhat-tika ), 
1190 ( Introduction to Tattva- 
bmdu ), 1192 ( opinion of, that 
Prabhakara based bis views 
on BSdari’s has no tangible 
evidence in support ) 

Sastri Prof K. A. Nilakanta, 
paper of, on Jaimim and 
Badarayana, propounds that 
there were three Jaimimsand 
two Badar&yanas and criticism 
of these views 1161-64, 1167 ; 
a of ‘Sri Vi]aya’ 1618n. 

Sastyabdapiirti fanti or XJgra- 

’ ralha s'anti 767-760 ; perform 
ed even now on completion of 
60 years in the month and on 
Naksatia of birth, 767-8, 
procedure of 758-60. 

Sasyotsava (festival on ready 
crops ) 445. 

^atacaudl-patha and Sahasra- 
oandipatha, method of, 
Havaratra 173. 
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23n, 35, 35, 63-4, 72n, 166ii, 
223, 464, 489, 491-2, 495n, 
496-7n, 498, 506-7, 510, 523, 
537, 546, 57 In, 648n (mentions 
ASvamedha by Janamejaya), 
675, 689, 691, 700 ( kno'ws 
Vedangas), 725, 731n, 738n 
( Janti on cow yielding milk 
tinged -with blood ), 7 40n, 

784n, 816 (mentions Itihasa- 
Pnrana), 817, 992 ( traces o£ 
anatdros ), 1078 ( on great 

difference between Snra and 
8oma ), 1096n, 1116 (on im- 
portance of difcsa in sacrifices ) 
1131 ( mandalestaka ), 1153 

1190u ( ‘ sv adhyayosdhy eta- 

vyah’), 1213 (on heaven), 
1237n ( verb in present tense 
construed as a mdhi bySm C ), 
1 270n ( about offering the flesh 
of a bull or goat to a king or a 
learned brahmana as a guest ), 
1301, 1304n, 1416, 1490n(on 
Bg. X 129 ), 1498, 1526n, 

1633-36, 1554 ( explains B.g. 
X. 88. 16 ), 1569n ; com. of 
Dvivedaganga on, I554n, 
^atatapa, Smrti of, 31, 2l5n, 
216n, 220n, 222n, 245-6. 
^atavahana kings, 843n 
Satoakranirupana ( a Tantrik 
work, 1577 AD), 1050, 
1060n 

Satishcandra, M JT Dr, a. of 
‘ Introduction of the alphabet 
in Tibet ’ 1040. 

SatpafioSSika of Prthuyafas, son 
of Varahamihira 602n. 
iSaftd, vide under ‘ Reality ’. 
Sattras (srcrifioes of long dura- 
tion to be performed by brfih- 


manas alone ) J aimmi deals 
with them in PMS VI 6. 16- 
32 and elsewhere and neither 
Sahara nor Rumania says any.- 
thing about their being forbid- 
den in Kail 1268. 

Sat-tili-one who performs six 
actions with sesame 434. 

Sat-trimsanmata 243n, 246. 

Satvnta, identified with Pafica- 
r&tra and statements about its 
transmission from Brhaspati to 
IJparicara Vasn and then by 
degrees to sages called Citra- 
sikbandins 953. 

Saturn . special sSnti when 8. 
occupies the 12th, 1st and 2nd 
rasi from rah of birth 756 j 
statements in Mahabh&rata 
about positions of S. 632 , ten 
names of S 756n, 

Satya ( truthfulness ), one of the 
fire yamae in Yoga, one of the 
ten yamas of Yaj. Ill, 312 
and one of the five duties en- 
joined by Menu ( X. 63 ) on 
men of all vamas 1419-20 , 
five occasions on which a false- 
hood was allowed to ordinary 
men by Smrtis and Mahk- 
hharata, but for a Yogin Satya 
was absolute, unless speaking 
the truth would result in the 
ruin of creatures 1420-21 , 
Bgveda and hIundakopani§ad 
highly eulogise S. 1024, equat- 
ed with Dharma m Br. X7p 
1627. 

Satya-gradually took the place of 
r-te 1627-28 j satya and dharma 
occupy the most prominent 
place in the final exhortaiaon 
to a pupil by teacher in Tai, 
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T7p. 1627 , said to be ancient 
- dharma of 13 aspects inoloding 
ahiihsft, daya etc. 1648. 

Satya, a. on Astrology q. fre- 
quently by 'Varahatnilnra 593. 
Satyanarayanavrata 437. 
Satyasadha-frautasutra 53. 
Satyavrata, an author 49. 
Sanbbagyastaka, eight things are 
so called 457 

i^atica ( cleanliness or purity ), 
one of the Y. S. niyamas, 
1421n] of two kinds, hahya 
( of the body ), abhyantara 
( mental ) 1422, 1648 ; high- 
. est s IS the one that relates to 
■wealth or money, acc to Manu 
1422. 

^aunaka, a. of Smiti 758 , allows 
a fsdra to adopt a son and so 
It was held by V. M that he 
may get the horn a performed 
■through a br&hmana 1296. 
Saundarananda of Afvaghosa : on 
, Nirvana 940n, 941. 
Saundaryalaharl H36n,1137-38 , 
ascribed to first ^ankaraoarya 
629, 1049 ; commentary Sud- 
ha-vidyotinl 629 ; com. on, 
by Laksmidhara llS9n; dis- 
cussion as to authorship of, 
1049n ; on identifying cakras 
with five elements and mind 
1062n. 

Sauptikaparva 130n. 

SaurapurSna 104n, 830 ( names 
18 Puranas, Tfiyu being 4th 
and Brahmanda last ), 911 
Sautramani . described by Jai- 
mint, Sahara, and Bumarila 
and they say nothing against 
, cups of wine 1269 , occasions 
of 1079 , wine was not drunk 


[ hi. r 

therein by sacrifioer or priests, 
but some one had to be 6red 
or it was poured on an ant-hill, 
1079. 

Sauvy, Alfred, a. of 'Pertibly 
and survival ' 1688. 

Savanas ( lit. pressings of Soma ), 
three, morning, midday, and 
evening 537n 

Savasadhamavidhi : described by 
Kanlavallnimaya, Knlaouda- 
mamtantra and others 1109. 

Savitri ; story of, in MahabhS- 
rata and Puranas 91-92. 

Savitrl-caturdasi m Bengal, on 
14th of dark half of Jyestha 
93. 

Savitri-vrata • vide Vatasavitrl- 
vrata ; B A Gupte on, 94 

Say ana, meaning of 712, 

SSyana, a. of commentanes on 
the Egveda, other Vedas and 
Brahmanas 26n ( on Alt. Br. ), 
494n, 51 In ( explains Ait, 

Br. ), 538n, 671n, 720, 723n, 
724, 729n, 735n ( Intro, to 
Atharvaveda ), 659n, 9S0-81n, 
984-5, lOSln, 1385-6, 1433n 
(onTai S,1.6 3 3 assigns tofive 
pranas locations and operations 
in the body ), I488n, 1538, 
1543, 1600n, 1646n. 

Sayce, A. H , 698 ( on Aryan 
problem ) ; points out that 
Hittite numerals are Sanskrit 
699n ; rebukes German scho- 
lars for fondness for treating 
negative evidence as of great 
value 598n. 

Sayujya, a kind of 1631 

(different meanings at diffe- 
rent times). 

Schopenhauer, on TTpanifads 
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1627, 1647ii 

Sciaparelli, G : a. of ‘ Astronomy 
in the Old Testament’ 67 6n; 
on Babyloman stones placed in 
fields irith zodiacal signs 595. 

Schrader, Otto a of ‘Intro to 
Faucaratra and Ahirhndhnya 
Samhita’ 996. 

Schweitzer, Dr. A , a of ‘ Indian 
thought and its development, ’ 
1646-47n ( criticized ) . 

Science, modern, has not been 
more successful in probing the 
mystery of creation than the 
Hebrew expounders of cosmo- 
logy 1 502n ; S. at any given 
stags of tame is only provisio- 
nal 1503n. 

Seal, Dr B H a. of ‘ The posi- 
tive Sciences of the ancient 
Hindus’ 1436a (explanation 
of functions of ten pranas ) . 

Seasons five named in Rgveda 
by putting together Hemanta 
and Sisira 492 , for gods are 
Vasanta, Orlsma and Varsa 
491 , for pitrs are Sarad, 
Hemanta and &sira 493 , in 
■which establishment of sacred 
fires -was made for the three 
varnas 493 , number of, vari- 
ously given as three, five, six 
or seven 492, Frof Renou’s 
view that * rtu ’ simply m eans 
• Time ’ or ' suitable time ’ or 
' rule ’ or usage 493n , seventh 
S. means probably the inter- 
calary month 492 , sixS with 
two months for each in Tai 
S 492, Vasanta as the first 
season in Tai'Br 492 

Secrecy, about spiritual and even 
scholastic knowledge ( vide 


under ‘ Hpanisads ’and ‘Niru* 
kta’, ‘Bible’, 1460-61, 1649. 

Seddon O H translated ‘ Mirat- 
i-Ahmadi ’ 555n. 

Sekoddesatika, a Buddhist Tan- 
trik work edited by Mario E. 
Carelh, 1119, 1123. 

Sen, Dr Suknmar, edited Viprar 
dasa’s Manasavijaya 125. 

Sen Gupta, Frof ; 663 ( criti- 
cized), 644 (on ‘ancient 
Indian Chronology ’ ) , 648, 
651n. 

Sentence : vide ‘ Vakya’. 

Sermon on the Mount— Christ’s 
discourse in Gospel of Ma-tthew, 
Chap V~VII, 1481. 

Serpents vide under ‘ ahi ’ and 
‘NagapaficamI’, are sainted 
in Mantras of Tai S. and Vaj. 
8. 126 , came to be associated 
with both ViBnu and Siva 127, 
included under ‘ FaScajana ’ 
in Kathakasnmhita and Ait. 
Br. 126 , names of, in Athar- 
vavedal26, stone images of, 
under sacred trees in Dravida 
country 127 ; take a heavy 
toll of life in modern India 
127 , temples dedicated to 
nagas 127. 

Sesa ( serpent ), in the Maha- 
bharata 126. 

^esa • ( vide Aradupakaraka and 
Sannipaiyopakaraka ) ■ Euma- 
rila discards four out of five 
definitions of Sesa and accepts 
one VIZ. 6 is that which serves 
the purpose of another, which 
latter is called ^e?in, 1253, 
1308 ; dravya ( rice grains and 
the like ) , guna, saTnskara are 
always 6. with Teierence to 
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yaga, thongh tliey may be 
Sesia vjth reference to their 
oivn oonBtituent elements, 
while as regards phala 
( reward ), yaga and the per^ 
former, they can be both 6esa 
and ^esin with reference to 
each other 1253, 130S , sacnfi' 
cial auxiliaries are of two j 
kinds, viz. tiiose that are al- 
ready accomplished ( snch as 
substances ) and those that are 
of the nature of acts, these 
latter being two-fold, Sanm- 
potyopakarata and arad-upa- 
kSraka 1253-Sl; word 
often employed in Dharma- 
sfistra works, I30S~9 

Sesame ( tila ) importance of, 
223 ; six ways of using s. 
222 . 

Setubandba com. of Bhiiskara- 
raya on Vfimafcefvara-taotra 
1045n, lOoSn, 1091, 1108, 

1136n ( on Srioakra ), 1137- 
38 ; emphasizes that worship 
of Tripurnsundari is wpSsano 
and not bhaiit, the former 
being of two kinds, one con- 
sisting in reciting the mantra 
of the Devi and the other con- 
sisting of the worship of a 
yantra ( or oakra) 1138. 

Seven sages s called ‘ citrasikhan- 
dins’ that proclaimed Pafica- 
ratraf&stra 953. 

Seven sages { Ursa Major ) ; cons- 
tellation of, was in Magha 
naksatra when Yudhisthira 
ruled and stayed in one nak- 
satra for a hundred years, acc. 
to Vayu and Br. S. 530 , enu- 
merated in Br. S. 150n, m- 


C VoL K 

voked With Kgveda mantras 
150-151 5 Pnlaha and Pnlastya 
are two of them 617n ; wor- 
shipped in Rsipaficamivrata 
150n. 

Sewell, papers on Indian 
Astronomy 6i4 

Shah, Dr PriyafaalS, a, of paper 
on two Jaina works on Mndras 
1130. 

Shakespeare, in ‘ Othello ’ refers 
to the itching of the eyes as an 
evil omen 644. 

Sham Shastri; on origin of week- 
days 685. 

Sharma, D. S , a of ‘ Renaissance 
of Hinduism ’ 1647n. 

Shastri, Dr. Daksinaranjan, a. of 
' Short History of Indian 
Materialism’ 1472n 

Shaving . allowed on certain occa- 
sions without oonsultmg astro- 
logy 606 ; proper or inauspici- 
ous times and astrological rales 
about S in case of grown-up 
men 606, 

Shaw, G. B. • did not believe in 
immortality of sonl nor in the 
Resurrection of Christ 1550n. 

Sheea-D, "Vincent, a of ' Lead, 
kindly light’.1463 (ondarSana) 

Shembavnekar, Prof, explana- 
tion by, of ' Malava-gana- 
sthiti’ in Inscriptions, not 
acceptable 6D2n. , 

Sberring, a. of ' Hindu tribes and 
castes’, 1633 (held that the 
caste system was invented by 
Brahmanas ). 

Bhivaji, founder of Maratha 
Empire, had no factory for the 
manufacture of cannon 1623 

Siddhabharatl (Part II) on some 
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Sutras of Sankarsakanda llSSn. I 
Siddbanta ( system of philosophy) 1 
Ere aoc to Santiparva and 
Tisnudharmottara 954. 
Siddhanta-vide under Karanas ; 
distinguished from Karana 
515n ; five S on aneient 
Indian astronomy 515 j Greek 
infiuence presumed by some 
from tiro siddhantas being 
named Paulisa and Romaka, 
515 , Karanas are based on S 
643 , Siddbanta irorks do not 
admit Tavana knovrledge as 
basis, nor do they contain any 
large number of astronomical 
terms of Greek origin, as in 
astrology 615 , three siddhantas 
in use in different parts of 
India viz Surya S,, J^rya-S , 
and Brkhma-S 642 , two points 
in which the Siddhantas differ 
are length of the year and the 
revolutions of the moon and 
planets in a Yuga, Mahay nga 
etc 643. 

Siddhantabindu of Madbusudana- 
sarasrati, llSn. 

Siddhanta-kaumudl 5n, 105n, 

1169n, I3S9n. 

Siddhanta-firomani of Bhaskara 
67n, 68n, 643 (specifies matters 
with which a Siddbanta must 
deal ), 656n, 664-5, 704n. 

Siddharaja, king of Gujarat, 
1018. 

Siddha ( or Siddhas acc. to con- 
text) . persons possessed of 
miraculous powers, 1075, 1113, 
Gita says Kapila is the greatest 
among S 1113 

Siddhapurusas . 84, acc to Yajra 
yana cult of Buddhism, flourish- 
26 


ed between 7th and 9th cen. 
A.D, 1075n, 1115; list of 
84 siddhas given by Dr. 
Bagcbi ( vide under Bagchi ) , 
names of S. still honoured in 
Kepal and Tibet 1115, tradi- 
tion about Siddhas continued 
down to modern times e g 
in the case of ^iva-yogin from 
Batnagiri District, 1115n. 

Siddhasena, a. on astrology m by 
Varaha 593. 

Siddhis ( miraculous powers ) , 
vide under Guhyasamaja- 
tantra, levitation, Ap Dh. S. 
refers to some of them 1112 , 
arise in five ways ( Y. S lY. 1 ), 
1113, 1452-53, Buddha le- 
buked his disciple Pnndola 
Bharadvaja for his exhibition 
of S 1037, 1070 , eight men- 
tioned in YogasatrabbBsya, 
Devaladharmasutra and Pra- 
paucasara and different from 
those in Buddhist Tantras of 
Yajrayana school like Sadhana- 
mala 1112n, 1115, 1453n; 

explained in Yogasutrabhasya 
1113 ; S. are an integral part 
of Yoga, 1451-52, some of the 
S are obstacles in the way of 
Samadhi, acc to Yogasutra 
1113; some S. are called 
‘ Madhupratika ’ by Vyasa- 
bhasya 1403n , Yaj on signs 
of Yogasiddhi 1453. 

^iksa ( a Yedanga on Phonetics ) 
478, 1274. 

Silparatna 1654 

Silver Jubilee Volume of B. O. 
R. I. 954n 

Sidihastha Guru (Jupiter in Lion 
sign) 447, 613; inauspicious 
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in what undertakings and 
countries 613, 

Slmollahghana 190, 

Sindhu, river, frequently men- 
' tioned in ]^gveda 1613-14, 
SinivSlI ( amavasya mixed with 
14th tithi ) 62 , divinity in 
^.gveda, sister of gods and 
bestower of progeny 62 , S. 
and Bakfi defy attempts at a 
rational etymology 63, 

Sinha, Dr. Jadunath, a. of ‘ His- 
tory of Indian Philosophy ’ 
845. 

Sins : ( vide under Prayasoittas, 
rebirth, repentance, japa, re- 
membrance of name of Krsna 
or NSrSyana ) : ancient Indian 
belief that diseases and bodily 
defects in this life were caused 
by S. of past lives 756n; 
Biblical position for removal 
. of consequences of, 1593, 
Manu on 9 1, 1593 , methods | 
for removal of consequences j 
of sins, such as confessions, 
repentance, japa 1592-93 ; ten 
90-91, 448 

iSiraa . of Gayatri verse, 1099n. 
Sircar, Dr D. O., 1395n (on date 
of Mahabhasya ), 1408n, 1527n 
(on text of the Puramc list 
of peoples ) , edited, ‘ Select 
Inscriptions ’ 1 Vol. I, 850n, 
1613n. 

Sinus, star, referred to in Egveda 
and Atharvaveda 498, 
^irovrata, explained 918n, 

Sister, house of, to be visited by 
brother on Bhrati-dvitiya, 209- 


210 

^jfup&la, Lord of Oedi 

jn Sabhaparva, 


story of, 
ViBnu and 


Brahma Puranas 971n , though 
always enemioal to Ersna, 
reached the Lord 97 In. 
^isupUavadha of M8gha(725- 
775 A D. ), 997. 

&va, ArdhanBrisvara form of, 18, 
1046 (known to EBlidBsa), 
created sesame on Makara- 
sankranti 219 , thousand names 
of, in Anufasana ( 31. 153) and 
^anti ( 285. 74ff ) and in Siva- 
purana 234n, 911 , twelve 
names when offering 

flowers 234 ; twelve Jyotir- 
lingas of, 911. 

&vadharma, 104n, 911. 
6ivapurana 910-11 ; a Maha- 
purana soo, to some Puranas 
910 , close parallels between 
S. and KnmSrasambhava 91 On; 
divided into seven SamhitSs 
910, oldest datable reference 
to it is Alberoni’s, 910, 
&varahasya, held to be e mere 
compilation by Ballalasena 

869. 

Sivaramamurti, C., a. of ‘ Eoyal 
conquests and cultural migra- 
tions* 997n, 1130, 
fovaratri, (vide under Maha- 
fivaratri, Siva and DdySpana) : 
226-236 , description of the 
procedure of S, vrata 230-31 ; 
details added by TitbiUttva 

231 , eight names of Siva 
233 , Mantras to be repeated 

232 , Mulamantra is ‘ cm, 
namab Siv&ya’ or 'Sivayi. 
namah* 233, one observing 
fast on, Jagara for whole mgh 
on S. and performing worship 
IS not born again 227; one 
observing this vrata has to 
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observe certain rules of Conduct 
• such as ahimsa, truthfulness, 
sexual punty 229 , parana of 
a single S 234-236 , proper 
time for vrata is night, 229 ; 
vrata of, is both nitya and 
Icamya 228 , vrata of, may be 
performed by all human beings 
' 228-229 , vrata of, very ela- 
borately described in Tithi- 
, tattva, Charmasindhu and 
other late digests 232 , word 
6. 13 Yogariidha like ‘pankaja’ 
228 , worshipper to make a 
, tankalpa, apply 'J ripundra 
mark on forehead with ashes 
and to hold a rosary of rudra- 
ksa, should go to Siva temple 
at night 232 , worship includes 
Nyasa, Puja and Japa 233 , 
Sivalinga to be bathad with 
milk, curds, ghee and honey 
respectively in the four watches 
of the night and the mantras 
also differ in the watches 231 , 
Siva form to be contemplated 
upon described 233n , Wor- 
ship requires offering of 1008 
or 108 bilva leaves with the 
thousand names of Siva or 
with mula-mantra 234 , wor- 
ship in modern times is brief 
235 ; worshippers in some 
parts drink a beverage called 
bhang prepared from crushed 
hemp leaves, which is supposed 
to be dear to Sankara 236 
Sivnsaiiihita on Hathayoga 1127, 
1426, 1427n , describes 

Khecarimudra 1454, mentions 
ten mudras as best 1127 , 
states that asanas are 84, 1426. 
Skambha ( Lit. • Support or 


pillar’ ) • ( vide under ‘ crea- 
tion ’ ) as creator in Atharva- 
veda 1493-4, in Rg. the word 
occurs but not in the sense of 
creator. 

Skanda, as God of war and 
commander of Deva armies in 
classical Sanskrit and in Gita 
1581-82. 

Skandapurana 911 , found in two 
forms 911 ; has 81,000 vers'es 
acc to most authorities but the 
extant one has several thou- 
sands more 833, 911 , Kasl- 
khanda of S is full of iSlesa and 
patisankhya 911-12 , most ex- 

' tensive among puranas and 
poses perplexing problems, 
911 , not earlier than 7th cen. 
A D. nor later than 9th, 912 j 
quoted in early Dharmaggstra 
digests like Mit , Kalpatarn, 
Aparalarka, though sparingly 
912, Skanda (God)bas no promi- 
nent part in the FnrSna 911 ; 
Tantrik influence on 912n , 45, 
49n, 69, 72n, 90-92, lOOn, 102, 
107, 112-3, 117, 132, 146d, 
158, 170, 188, 195-6, 203n, 
207n, 219, 225, 227, 228n, 
232n, 234, 755, 830, 833, 835n, 
862 ( about suta ), 869 ( Balla- 
lasena discards parts of it), 
916 { runs down animal sacri- 
fices or sacrifices even with 
kvsas and flowers ), 927n, 932, 
948—9 ( no dharma higher than 
doing good to others), 1419 
(six angas of Toga), 1431n, 
1445n, 1447n-8n, 1450n, 

1465 

Sleep • man in deep s. becomes 
united for a time with the 
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Beal, acB. to CbSn, ITp. "VI. 8. 
1., 1506. 

^lokaviirtika of Bomarila, llaSn 
(on Bhavadasa), 1182n-84D, 
1188 ( states that very first 
sentence of Sahara’s bhasya in- 
terpreted in SIX different ways 
by commentators )and contains 
an exposition in about 4000 
verses on PMS 1. 1), 1202, 
1205 ( elaborate treatment of 
word and sense ), 1207, 1210 
( creation of world by God not 
proved), 1211-12, 1216n, 1225, 
1246 (on meanings of ‘na’), 
1286n ( defines ‘ nddeiya ), 

1376n, 1600njoom. Tatparya- 
tifca of Umbeka on, criticizes 
Vartikakara who appears to be 
his guru ll94n,-96ll. 

Smart, Dr. W. M , a. of ' Origin 
of earth ’ 1502n. 

Smartas, obserre fast on Ekadafi 
and also on ^ivaratn 118, 

Smith and Oarspinki on • Hindu 
Arabic numerals ’ 699n. 

Smith D. B, a. of ‘History of 
Mathematics ‘516. 

Smith B Martin, a of papers ‘on 
the ancient chronology of 
India’ 845. 

Smith, Vincent, a. of ‘ Early 
History of India ’ 1018 , a. of 
‘History of Fine Art in India 
and Ceylon’ 133ln (Buddha 
seated in Abhayamudra from 
Java), 1656. 

gmrti (or Smrtis, aeo. to context); 
. attitude of PMS and Sahara 
towards S. is that, in case of 
direct conflict with V eda, S. is 
to be discarded, but if ihere be 
' no conflict it may be inferred 


that S is based on some Vedio 
text 1277 ; IS stronger than 
usages of fiStas 1058 , lay down 
many vidhis by employing 
optative verbal forms or parti- 
ciples in ‘ ya ’, ‘ tavja’ etc. as 
in Manu IV. 25 and XI, 53, 
1228, S. like Gaut, and Mann 
( II. 7 ) do claim that they are 
based on Veda 1277 jMaxim of 
‘ sarvasakhapratyayanyaya' was 
extended to S. by Visvarupa, 
Medhatithi and others 1173 ; 
often referred to as authorita- 
tive by Sahara for several 
reasons and as equal to Veda, 
1257-58 • out of about 1000 
adbikaranas of P M. sntra 
barely a dozen are in any way 
concerned with S. 1277 , 
principal subject of most S is 
dbarmas of vamas and aframas 
1637 , since viialpa was Uahle 
to eight faults the tendency 
developed that all S passages 
on a topic were to be so inter- 
preted as to give rise to no 
conflict nor option by various 
devices 1273-74 ; six YedSngas 
and the Dharmaffistras are 
comprehended under Smria, 
acc. to Bumarila 1277 ; some 
S, provide that a hrahmana 
could take food at the house li 
certain Sudras, 1608; the obje- 
ction that smrtis being compo 
sed by men are not authorita- 
tive is met in Tantravartika 
by several answers 1259-60, 
those parts of smrta { including 

Mahahharataand Puranas)that 

are concerned with Dbarma 
and Mokfa have the Veda 
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as their source, -while Smiti 
parts concerned with artha 
and Lama are based on worldly 
practices, aco to Tantravartika, 
while episodes and tales in 
the epic and Purauas are 
arthavSdas 1261-62 , Yaj 
( n. 21 ) and Naiada propose 
that when two smrtis are in 
conflict, reasoning based on 
the practices o£ elders was of 
greater force, 1266, what those 
who advocate the historical 
method or approach towards 
S. mean 1271-72 , when Smrtis 
were in conflict with each 
other, various devices -were 
employed instead of allowing 
an option, viz. diSerent smitis 
prevailed in the different 
yugas or that Manu should be 
followed, or the opinion of the 
majority be followed 1265-67, 
Smrticandrika 33, 37, 42n, 52n- 
53n, 66n, 71n, 75n, 21Sn, 625n, 
639, 661ii, 663n, 706n, 898, 
905, 1096n, 1121n ( quotes 

Yo'iyajBavalbya on nyasa ), 
1122, 1130 (names and defines 
24 mudras that are same as in 
Devlbhagavata ), 1192, 1227n 
( holds that a ^atapatha tent, 
though in the present tense, 
IS to be construed as a vidhi ), 
1233, 1262, 1270n, 1273n, 

1302-3, 1314, 1315-6n, 1372n, 
1407, 1439n, 1442n, 1649n 
Smrtikaustubha 81n, 89-90, 101, 
119, 150n, lS7n, 205, 213, 
240-1, 245n, 247n, 248-250n, 
606-60Sn, 663n, 672, 674, 

75Sn, 785n, 811, 1109n, 1134 
SmrtimaSjarl ( of Govindaraja ), 


a digest on dharmafastra, of 
which a ms, on prayascitta is 
available 884, 

Smrtimuktephala 33, 8Bn, 113, 
247n, 1120 (on nyasa of letters 
of Gayatri on parts of the body ), 
1121n, 

Smitisamuccaya 249n. 

Smrtitattva of Raghunandana 
( 1520-1570 A. D. ), 836, 

1042n. 

Smrtiviveka, a work of Medha- 
tithi q. by him on Manu II. 6, 
1258n. 

Smrtyarthasai a 30n. 

Snanasutra of Katyayana 1372. 

Snataka ; observances of 27. 

Snellgrove, Dr. D. L., editor of 
• Hevajra-tantra ’ 1147. 

Social Reform-vide a book publi- 
shed by Planning Commission 
called “Social Legislation and 
its role in Social Welfare ’ and 
another work ’ a century of 
Social Reform ’ by S. Nata- 
rajan 1636n. 

Social Service, what it often 
comes to, acc, to L, P. Jacks 
1673n , vide under ‘ Purta ’ 
947-949, 1647n. 

Socialistic pattern of Society 

1679- 801 vague meaning of, 
as admitted by P. M. Nehru, 

1680- 81 ( who wants a demo- 
cratic socialism ). Socialism, 
democratic type of, 1681, 1695, 
Social welfare and welfare 
State distinguished 1697n 

Solai eclipse at unusual times 
m in Mahabharata 744 

Soloveytchifc, G , a. of * Switzer- 
land in perspective ’ 1664n 

Soma . in a Soma sacrifice, if 
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- Eoma. plant be not available use 

■ Putikas as substitute and 
nothing else, though it be 

, -more similar to Soma 1231 , is 

■ called ‘ Trsavrata ’ in Egveda, 

> <.19 IS called Lord oE plants 

and king of brahmanas in §at. 
Br. 740ii ; S. sacrifice, person 
. resolving to perform, need not 
. consider the season or naksatra 
507, 523 

Sorokin, Prof. P. A. on ‘Yoga’ 
1456 ; a. of ' Social and cul- 
tural dynamics’ 1615, 1617; 
a of ‘Social philosophies in an 
'age of crisis ’ 1616n 
Sortes Sanctorum or Sortes V er- 
. gihanae, 811, 

South : is direction of pitrs 731n. 
Soul : ( Tide under brahman, 
mays ) : Christians believe in 
post existence of S. after physi- j 
eal death and not pre-existence j 
1608 ; two kinds of Cpanisad ! 
texts, one class saying that 
souls spring from the Highest 
Atman, as sparks from a fir^ 
while many Upanisad passages 
say that individual soul is 
unborn, immortal, that it is 
non-diSerent from Supreme 
Self 1507-8; Yedantasutra 
( 11. 3 17 ) affirms two propo- 
sitions viz soul IS unproduced 
and is eternal 1508 ; when 
some passages seem to mention 
creation or dissolution of Jiva, 
yeferenoe is to the tTpSdhts 
( body and mind ) 1508 
Soul or Souls ; ( vide under 
« H astika ’ , ‘ Hpamsads ’ ) : 

1205-7 are many, eternal, all- 
pervading, diHerent from the 


body, are agents ( ka»tr ) and 
also bhoktr ( enjoyers ), are of 
the nature of pure concionsness 
1306 ; it appears ( from Chan 
Up. ) that Asura Yirooana be- 
lieved that the body alone was 
the soul, 1305n ; S. in Sankhya 
and Yoga 1403 , Kumanla 
complains that the MimSmsa, 
though not atheistic, was put 
forward by some as Lokayota 
1205, popular belief in Yedic 
SailihitSs and Brahmanas about 
individual S. was that by 
good deeds S reaches heaven, 
becomes immortal and enjoys 
various pleasures 1498 ; 'P. 
M. 8. does not expressly 
affirm the existence of 
the soul in any sfitra but 
Sahara propounds it in an 
elaborate argument 1205-6 ; 

, question whether individual S. 
is also a creation like trees and 
shrubs, discussed in Up. 1607 ; 
reward of many rites being 
Svarga, it is implied that P, M. 
S. accepts continons existenc of 
tbe soul 1306; 6lofcavarlika 
devotes 148 verses to this 
subject and the XantmTSrhka 
also briefly deals with it 1206, 

South Indian Architecture and 
sculpture, works on, 1656. 

Spells or Charms against poison 

in Eg. I 191. 1036 , fo““d >“ 

plenty in Atharvayeda 1030; 
JCrtf/adHsa^d aod 
hymns of Atharvaveda, 1036 ; 
Sp. similar to those in Hindu 
or Buddhist works exist in Old 
Euglisb, Old High German, 
Keltic 1107, sleep -inducing 8. 
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( Eg. VII. 63. 5-8 ) interpreted 
by western scholars as a lover’s 
charm for a clandestine mee- 
ting, which le not acceptable 
1035 • woman’s S against her 
oo-wife in Eg X, 145 , 1035. 

Spengler • held view that civili- 
zations have brilh, growth, 
decline and death and when 
dead do not revive 1616-17 , 
view dissented from by De 
Bens and Brol Sorokin 1617. 

^rSddha (vide under Brahmanas, 
HfirlLa.Sankranti) Baud Dh S, 
Mann, Vasistha prescribe that 
a large company of Brahmanas 
should not be invited at S and 
that the learning and character 
of those to be invited should 
be carefully examined, but 
puranas went against both 
these 930-931 ; brahmanas 
invited to dinner on S should 
recite Vedas, Itihasa-Purana 
820 , times for Kamya S. on I 
sankranti, and other occasions 
231, not to be performed at 
night except on eclipses 244 , 
Pauranika mantras in, 930, 
Pasupata and other heretical 
men not to be fed in 978 ; 
some amrtis prescribe only 
amniraddha or hemasraddha 
in eclipses 246 , though recom- 
mended highly on eclipses, S. 

IS difficult or well-nigh impo- 
ssible owing to time being 
short 246 , three kinds of s' viz. 
navafraddh", milra and pur^na 

_ 864-5n 

b'raddhafcnyakaumudj 924n. 
926n, 931n-33n. 

Sraddhasutra of KatySjana, pre- 


scribes recitation of Esksoghna 
verses and Apratiratha hymn 
at fraddha dinner 786n. 
^rautasutras * two secondary 
meanings of vrata in, 26 , 
writers of S. were called by 
Visvatnpn meiely Yajnikas 
1155n 

^ravana, naksatra, called ^ronS 
in Tai. S and Br 500. 

^ravana month : important 
vratas in, are four 124 fi ; on 
Full Moon day of, practice on 
W est coast of India to offer to 
the sea flowers and cocoanuts 
among Hindus and among 
others also 128. 

iSreyas, has two meanings, ‘better’ 
and ‘nihfreyasa’ 1415 
6rlbb5sya of Eamanuja on Ve- 
dantasntra 1159n. 

Sricakra ( see under Yanlra ) ; 
promiscuous intercourse in, 
m by Eanlavalitantra 1083n. 
^riddatta, 29 ( a. of Samayapra- 
dlpa), 640n(a of Acaradarsa)", 
925 view about sudra’s eligibi- 
lity for Pauranika mantras, 
Snharsa ( about end of 12th cen- 
tury A, D ) a. of ‘ Xhandana- 
khaudakbadya ’ , is alleged to 
have been vanquished in argu- 
ment by Saukaraoarya lOlOn. 
^riparvata, as a shrine for devo- 
tees of Siva and Parvati and a 
place for securing miraculous 
powers 1047 

Srfeena a of aEomakasiddhanta, 

difEcrcnt from tho Romaka in 
PaScasiddhantika 515n 
Srisukta- 759, 919-20 (of 29 
verses, beginning with ‘ Hi- 
ranyavamam harinlm ’ . 
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^rlvidyamantra ( o£ 16 syllaljles): 
extravagant praise of, m tantra 
■works, as superior to thousands 
of Asvamedhas 1101. 
^rafSrthapatti, explained in Tan- 
travartika and is said to prove 
Apnrva, 1211 and n. 
^rutasagarasuri, a. of com. on 
‘ Tattrarthasutra ’ of Umasvati 
472n. 

^ruii, technical meaning of, in 
PMS III. 3. 14, 1309. 

Stars { vide under ‘ Aristotle ’ ). 
Star-gazer, condemned in an- 
cient times 527, 313. 
Steoherbatsfcy Th., a. of ‘ central 
conception of Buddhism The 
conception of Nirvana ’ and 
• Bnddhist Logic ’ 942n, 

Stem, M. A. editor and transla- 
tor of Eajalarangini 655. 

Stem, Otto, paper of, on ‘Number 
18’, S13n. 

Stevenson Mrs , a. of * Rites of 
the Twice born ’ 60, 641n. 
Sthapaha, qualifications of, 890, 
1013. i 

Stolha, meaning of, 1322n, 

Stocks, J. L„ a of ‘ Tim^ cause 
and eternity ’ 346n. 

Strabo, asserts ■that Chaldeans 
were skilled in horoscopes 550, 
mentions embassy from a king 
Pandionto the West and to 
Augustus 599n. 

Streeter, B. H. and others, 
writers of essays on ‘ Immorta- 
lifcy ’ IGOi 

StrtpaTvaj 466n, 46<i S21 
Btutterheim, W. P . a of ‘ Indian 
inflnenoes in Balinese Art 
1657. ^ , 

Subhadra, though a maternal 


unde’s daughter, was married 
by Arjuna and mlmaibsatas 
like Kumarila deny that she 
was the daughter of Tasudeva, 
even when Adiparva expressly 
says so 1280 

Snbrabmanya-nigada 1325. 

Succession Act, for Hindus 1706. 

Sndarlana, city of gods 1529. 

Sndarsana Tantra, worship of, by 
a king or person desiring 
wealth and prosperity 1136. 

SndSs, king in Rgveda irho 
battled with ten kmgs 1664. 

Sndhanvan, a king, is said to 
have issued order that he 
would sentence to death his 
servants that would not kill 
Buddhists 1009, lOlOn, 

Sndharma, assembly hall of gods, 


1529. 

'u dt meaning of 670, 

adra- Buddha’s teaching very 
attractive to 6. whose position 
was low in times of V edas and 
smrlis 940; distinction made 
between dmjas and S. m 
the matter of Vedio mantras 
and sacrifices 932, 1642 ; duty 
of to serve the three higher 
vamas acc. to Manu, 1257 , 
Gautama prescribed for him 
‘ namah ' in place of Vedic 
mantras 923 , Mahahharata 
and Puranas were composed by 
VySsa through compassion for 

§. and women 931-21 ; high 

spiritual bfe and moksawere 
not denied to S. 164; Maha- 
bharata, Eamayana and Pura- 
nas were meant for the educa- 
tion of 6. and for securing 
moksa tog. 935,1643; S. not 
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to perform Pranaynma, but 
only dhyana and repeat arord 
6 iva foi om, 932 and to repeat 
in five daily sacrifices the 
mantra called sapidrcia, acc to 
Mit -wlnle some otheis said 
that he is to repeat ‘ namah ’ 
only lo9n , 920n, 925 ; three 
views about sudi a and puranas 
among medieval writers, 32, 
173, 925 , special facilities to 
and advantages of ^ over 
other varnas 928-29 , V edantar 
sfitra denies to the ^ the right 
to study the Veda and does 
not discuss how 4 and women 
are to secure higher spiritual 


life and final beatitude but the 
Purapas do this 929-30 , 
Vidura and Dharmavyddha, 
though Madras, possessed biah- 
mavidya and must have 
secured moksa, even acc to 
^ankaracarya 1642 , Yaj , 
Devala and Parksara permitted 
even brahmanas to take food 
in the house of certain Sudras 


such as the brahmana’s slave, 
barber etc 1608 

^ufca, son and disciple of Vyasa 
1161, 1169, styled Badara- 
yani m Bhagavatapuraua 1169 
Sukthankar, Dr V S. 838 ( on 
Kama episode ) 

Sukumar Ranjan Das 714n 
Sulabha, a nun, encounter of, 
with Janafca 1368-70. 

Sulapani ( 1375-1 440 A D ) 30 
«, 48. 239, 1104 (a. of com’. 
Dipatahfca on Yaj ) 
^ulbasutras of Apastamba and 
Katyiiyiina ( reference to the 
squaring of a circle) II 30 

.27 


1132n ( ‘ science of the ^ulba ’ 
by Vibhutibhnshan Datla ) 

Sumantu, a of a smrti 537. 

Kumbha and Nisumbha, demons, 
killed by Devi 156. 

Sumerians speak of a golden age 
of man and of hnge numbers 
of years 789n. 

Snn-( vide Bhaskarapuja ) 362 , 
as a malefic graha 573 , called 
‘ Shamash ’ in Babylon and 
‘Helm’ in some Sanskrit works 

I probably from Greek ‘ Helios ' 
572n , IS one and never sets, 
acc to Alt Br 510-11 , mula- 
mantra of, 1105 , temples o^ 
in ancient and medieval India 
684, 898n , three important 
places of the worship of the 
Sun VIZ Mnndira ( modern 
Modhera),'Eol apriya and Mitra^ 
vana 898n , northward passage 
foi SIX months had been noticed 
in the Brahmana period 223, 
491. 

Sunahtepa, story of, in Ait. Br 
969n, 1704-5 

Sunaphd, astrological Yoga, 
meaning of 584, 

Sundarakanda ( of Rdmayana ) 
775 

Sura ( see under * wine ’ ) . 

Suresvara ( most famous ' bf 
Sankaracarya's disciples ) j a. 
of Naiskarmyasiddhi 1174 
1195 , a, of V artikas on 
^ankaracarya’s bhasyas on Br. 
Tip and Tai Tip. 1195, 1216n ; 
and Mandana are 1 ot identical 
1195 , S is the same as YiSya- 
rupall94, flourished between 
800-S40 A D., 1198 

6 urfaraka and Paramrama 9 Pd. 
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SnryaprajiSapti, a Jain -work, 
propounded the theory of two 
suns and two moons 511. 

Suryapuja-praSamsa 452. 

Suryasiddhanta 68, 592 (men- 
tions Maya, king of Yavanas, to 
whom the Sun imparted Jyo- 
tisa ), 644 ( tr into English by 
Whitney) 6560, 657n, 676n, 
679n, 711 ; most accurate acc 
to YarShamihira 514n , on 
Ksla and units of time 474, 
< 477 ; Prof Nengebauer’s view 
that S did not copy Ptolemy, 
but received impetus from him 
601-2 

Surya, daughter of Savjtr, mar- 
ried Soma 497n ; is said to be 
wife of A4vins 1044n 

Sufruta-saibhita 474 (on Kala), 
1032 ( on ‘tantrayukti’ ), 1379 
(mentions Sankhya doctrines) 

Snsumna, nadl; Kondalinl, when 
awakened, eaters the road to 
liberation which is Snsumna 
1085. 

Suta ( vide Magadha ) 862-864 ; 
business of, was to record and 
preserve historic traditions and 
genealogies 856 ; Gautama 
Dh. S 'on the origin of S 
862n ; is a somewhat enigma- 
tic personabty 862-3 , Kautilya 
says that the S. and Magadha 
mentioned in Puranas are 
different from pratiloma castes 
863; one meaning of the word 
S. IS charioteer and another is 
person of a mixed ( pratiloma) 
caste born of the union of a 
brShmana woman with ksat- 
riyamale 86,2, some Puranas 
like Brahmanda, Padma, 


■Dharniaidatra 

Skanda, Vayu make the Sufa 
of semi-dmne origin in the 
Yajfia of Pitamaha to get over 
any awkward situation 862-4, 
story of king Prthn Vainya 
having bestowed the country of 
Anflpa on Suta and Magadha 
on Magadha 863 , two expla- 
nations why he was called 
Boma- ( OP Eoma- ) harsana 
862 

Sutasambita • 830, 930, 962,1631n 
( on four stages of Moksa). 
Sutra ( aphorism ) characteristics 
of, 1182n. 

Suttonipata 1005, 1636n( verse 
from, quoted by Tilak ) 
^utudii (modern Sutlaj river) 
637 

Svacchanda^-tantra, a Tantra 
work of high authority in 
Kashmir ^aivism 1086. 
SvSdhyaya, means memorisation 
of Veda, acc to 6at Br 1416, 
aco. to Yogabhasya means yopa 
of om and holy texts or study 
of fastras on moTssa 1416 
6vnpa"a, a candala 654n, 969n 
^vapaka, lowest among untoucha- 
bles, followed the same avocsr 
bon as Candala and was 
governed by same rules 1043. 
Svapnadhyaya 774 
Svapnesvara : vide under ‘ 6an- 
dilya ’. 

Svarbhanu : son of an Asura, said 
in the Rg. to have struck the 
sun 569. 

Sverga, meaning of 824; is the 
reward of all sacrifices for 
which no reward is expressly 
provided by the Veda 1312 
Svargarohanaparva 821, 840n, 

i 
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1627n 

Svarodaya 533n 

Svastivacana 7S0n, 

^vetadvlpa, a mythical land 
described m ^antiparva and 
some Puranas like "VaaiaDa 
and Kurma, where everything 
was white and where Visnu 
and his devotees dwelt 142- 
43. 

Svetasvataropanisad, 463, 921, 
952, 961, 963, 1033n ( Gnrn’s 
position ), 1044 (^akti as non- 
di&erent from God 1, 1045, 

1055n, 1036n ( ISnlirnava 

quotes a verse ), 1 1 1 In ( signs 
of effectiveness of Yoga praoti- 
ces), 1352, 1360-61 is full of 
words of S3.nkhya system ), 
1377, 1385, 1387, 1395n, 

1424n, 1431n> 1448 ( dhyana- 
yoga ), 1431n. 1456, 1460, 

1478, 1500, 1502 ( ffve ele- 
ments), 1504, 1538 (verse 
‘ dva suparna ' ), 1564, 1573 , 
referred to as in Y. S 

acc. to ^ankaia 136, states God 
as cause or source of creation 
465 , bbasya on, attributed to 
^ankaracarya, of doubtful 
authenticity 1407 and n, 1707 
( fundamental questions of 
whence, whither and why 
raised ) 

Svistakrt, homa, 773 and n. 
Syamantaka jewel, story of 147, 
459 

^yenayaga, an ancient magic rite 
lH4n, 1183, 1245 , mantra in, 
used by Matsya-purana for 
black magic I114n. 

Syrian Christians were given 
special privileges by Hindu 


kings of South India 1018. 

Taittirlya Aranyaka, 24-5, 35, 
185, 194, 737-28n, 785, 787li, 
796n 798n, 853, 920, 1180, 
1190n, 1627n. 

Taittiriya BrSbmana, 18n, 65, 
185n, 194, 487, 492, 494n, 

498-9, 500, 505-7, 510,' 51 In, 
523-4, 527, 538, 646, 561, 

656n, 659n, 670n, 701, 720, 
721n, 723-4 ( adhngnpraisa ), 
726, 739n. 768, 786-7, 803-4, 
814, 934 (food is life), 1032, 
1114n, 1153, 1224, 1239-41, 
1285n, 1290, 1298, 1301, 

1307n, 1314, 1316, 1320n, 

1321, 1328n, 1489n ( has all 

verses of Rg. X. 129 except 
one), 1628n, 1535, 1548n, 

1633, 1646 j Tai Br. I 5 differs 
fiom Tai. Br. III. 1 as to the 
names of naksatras and presi- 
ding deities 505. 

Taittiriya Saihbita, 18, 22—3, 

25-6n, 63, 65-6, 73, 121n, 
126, 146, 183n, 185, 487, 489, 
492, 495n, 498, 500, 505, 

507-8, 596n, 659n, 667, 671- 
2, 691n, 697-8, 719-20n, 721, 
724n, 726, 737n, 766, 758, 
773, 785-90, 796, 802-3, 814, 
919, 927 d, 1024, 1044, 1096n, 
1114n, 1131, 1152-53, 1203, 
1207, 1214, 1217n, 1221, 

1224, 1226, 1232, 1238-39, 

1244, 1246 ( prohibits speaking 
untruth ), 1257n, 1268, 1288, 
1291-2, 1294, 1296n, 1297, 
1301, 130on, 1308n, 1316n, 
1316, 1318n (on sudra and 
theory of debts ) , 1320n, 

1325n, 1331n, 1385n, 1386n, 
1416n, 1433, 1493, 1511, 1544, 
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1580ii, lG31u ( word Sayn- 
jyain ) . 

Tailtiriya Upanisad 24, 466, 

j 914 ([ on creation ), 921, 1055d, 
lose, 1153 ( word mimuiiisa 
occurs), 1180, 1257, 1387, 
1416, 1484, ItSG, 1488n, 

1501-2, 1507, 1528d, 1562, 
1582, 1649 ( where Up. means 
secret doctrine ). 

TnkTtkusu, Dr. J 942n, 1375-5. 

Tuksasila ( modern Taxila ), had 
a'nni%erBity where even prin- 
ces came to Icnrn 542. 

Tnmbftla-not to be eaten in Eka- 
daslviata 107, 116. 

Tanilya BrriUmnna: 51 In, 659ii, 
670n, 1227n, 1231, 1244, 

1313n, 1471, 15 1 6n ( explains 
words of ^tg, IX, 02. 1 ). 

Tanba ( tisnfi, hankering ) giving 
up of, emphasized by Upani- 
sads, jMahfibhnrata, Buddha 
and Puranas 939 and n. 

Tantra ( in P M. S. ) 1331 , 
eleventh chap. of. P M. S. 
deals with T. which means a 
case where one act serves the 
liurpose of several other iites 
or acts, and examples 1331. 

Tantra ( or tantras, aoo to con- 
text ) . 1031-1151; (vide 

under OnkrapujB, China, 
guhya, guru, Kauladharma, 
magic, magicians, -Mahanir- 
vnnatantra, makaras, months, 
niidis, pnrascarana, Sakti, fak- 
tas, ^aradaiilaka, siddhis, SrT- 
vidyamantra, spells, fantrika, 
tattva, Tibet, Vajrayana vama- 
cara, yantra ) , aims of T. 
were moksa and attainment of 
siddhis, 1112-13 ; are Hindu, 


[ Vol. V 

Buddhist and Jama and are 
alike in some respects but 
differ in some others 1031, 
1048 , are upaieda of Athar- 
vaveda, aco. to Snkranitisara 
1036 , Bhairavl-oakra, and 
tattva cakra worship 1059 and 
n ; Buddhist T deified im- 
portant personages of Bud- 
dhism and took over other 
deities, Ganesa, Sarasvati and 
others 1049 , Buddhist T also 
claimed to show the path to 
the attainment of all objects 
ftom success in love affairs to 
liberation 1115, CokrapfljS, 
a revolting rite 1089 , deriva- 
tion of word Tantra 1048 , 
differences and similarities 
between Buddhist and Hindu 
tauiras 1041 ; difficulty of 
defining a T. 1048 , BnigS, 
aco, to Mahflnirv6na T., is 
highest prakiti of ParamSt- 
men, has vaiious names 1057 ; 
end and aim of a few higher 
minds among some tantras and 
Tantrikas was attainment of 
high spiritual powers by Toga 
practices and realization of 
supreme Tattva, variously 
called Brahma, 6iva, BevI and 
moksa 1091 ; evidence of any 
Buddhist works on Tantras be- 
fore 650 A. D. practically none, 
1040n , evidence in Bana’s 
works of the prevalence of 
Tantrik and Sakta worship m 
India before 7th century A. D 
1040 , famous Chinese trave- 
llers Pa Hien, Tuan Chwang 
and I-tsing do not refer to 
study of Buddhist T. in India 
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1038, 1040 , five amnayas 
spokea o£ as paths to moksa 
by some T. 1049 , five paths 
named in some T. and fonr m 
Sadhanamala 1038n-1039 ,fonr 
named Tantras introdnced in 
Kamhtija ( Cambodia } about 
800 A D 1048n ; Gayatri 
mantra of Kali set ont 
1058, 1101 , great importance 
of guru and mantra in all 
Tantras 1071, 1101 ; groups of 
10, 18 and 64 ^aiva T, in 
Tantraloka 1049n , guru, after 
initiatmg a disciple into T. 
rites, ivas to hand ov er to the 
neophyte a howl for dnnking 
wine, mudra and courtezan 
1035-56 , Hataprasad Sastn’s 
view that T. practices origi- 
nally came from outside India 
and view of A. Avalon that 
they came to India from 
Chaldea or Sakadvipa, exami- 
ned 1033-34, 1040 , Hindu T 
try to show that they are based 
on the Vedas quote Vedio 
mantras and claim to describe 
an easier and quicker path to 
moksa 1051-52 , Hindu T 
present two sides, one philo- 
sophical, the other popular and 
magical, relying on mantras, 
mudras, cafcras and yantras, 
1057 ; Ignore the great moral 
danger, involved in the persi- 
stent teaching of worship with 
five makaras and also ignore 
the advice of Gita ( III 21 ), 
1087 , in Kaula system siddhx 
results from those very sub- 
stances ( wine, flesh etc . ) by 
( resorting to ) which men 


( ordinarily ) incur sin 1064, 
1074 , influenced by Sanfchya 
1384; important Kashmir 
Tautrik works 1030 , Ksetras 
of Devi over one hundred acc. 
to Devibhagavata, 1039 ; Kula- 
mava and other T. praise 
the vedas, employ vedic 
mantras and quote TTpanisads 
and Bhagavadgita 1086-87 ; 
list of Sanskrit works on T. 
with authors, dates and edi- 
tions, 1140-1147 , list of works 
and papers on T. in English 
1148-1151 , literature on T. 
was vast 1048 ; Makaras five, 
emphasis on, in almost all 
Tantra works as leading to 
miraculous powers and libera- 
tion, 1034, 1049, 1052, 1058, 
1664, 1082', Makaras explained 
by later writers on T as used 
not in the ordinary senses hut 
in special esoteric senses on 
which the writers themselves 
difier 108 In ; Mantras called 
bija like hrim and srtm and 
a list of them called Bijani- 
ghantu 1058n , Mantra of ten 
syllables ‘ hrim Srim fcrlm para- 
meSvari svaha by merely lis- 
tening to which a man 
becomes jicanmukta but 
ilahanirvana adds that man- 
tras do not confer siddM unless 
five makaras are ofiered 1058, 
Mandalas, an item in T. 
worship, 1 131ff ; Mantras are 
the very core of T. and T. is 
often called ^antrasSstra 
1058 ; Mantras of gakti do 
not confer perfect.ou unless 
one follows ktda practices 
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1002 ; mantras that the follo- 
wers of Vamamarga may 
employ about three makaras 
( wine, mudrft and coitus ) 
1056-07 ; Mantra • sac- 
cidckam brahma ' is best 1057 ; 
mantta'brahmiirpanam brahma’ 

( BhagavadgUn IV. 24 ) to be 
recited when offering wine 
and other tallvas to the highest 
Self 1050n ; medieval works 
on Kaula cult apeak of drin- 
king wine, flesh eating, mailh- 
vna in the vulgar sense as 
means of Devi worship and 
assert that by doing so libera- 
tion would be secured 1087 ; 
T. mention ihe siv magic and 
terrible rites, sanli, vnsikarana, 
stambhana, vidvesuna, mUrana, 
ucchtana 1070, 1105, 1113-14, 
method of rcfciring to btja 
mantras like ‘hrim’ in a round 
about or mystical ivay lOoSn ; 
merely drinking wine or eating 
meat, indulging in se.N.ual inter- 
couise would never confer 
siddlii but it must be the result 
of strictly following the kaula. 
path, says Kulfirnava 1064, 
meaning of word T. in Rgveda, 
Athurvavedn and Tai. Br is 
‘ loom ’ 1031 , meaning of word 
T. aoo, to Ynj , Amarakosn, 
Brhospati, Katyayana and Bha 
gavftta 1031-33 ; Modern 
apologists for Tantricism einp 
hasize that the instructions in 
the Guhyasatnnjalantra are 
, meant only for yogis who have 
. attained some yogio perfection 
1077n; most Hindu T. are 
dialogues between Siva and 


Parvati or Skanda or Bha- 
irava, similarly later 
Buddhist writers on T. profess 
that they quote Buddha 1038, 
1051 , most important and 
early Buddhist works on 
Tantnk colts, PrajaopayaTim- 
&aya and Jiianasiddhi, are 
not earlier than the 8th cen- 
tury A D. 1041 , names of 
some published Hindu and 
Buddhist T, 1050 , names of 
sixty-four T 1049n , names of 
some Yoisnava T 1051 , names 
of works in which the philoso- 
phical aspects of Hindn T. 
may be studied 1051, no trace 
of diiect connection between 
Atbarvaveda and Tantras 
1037 , oldest among Buddhist 
Tantras are Aryamafijufrimflla- 
kalpa and Guhyasamajatantra 
aco. to Dr Bhattaoarya, 1050 , 
path of T. cult in its higher 
Ici'ei was one of Upasana or 
bhaUi, but it often degenera- 
ted into magic and moral and 
depravity 1090, Parananda- 
sfllra and some other T. works 
provide that drinking wine 
before the stage where eye- 
balls begin to roll or mind 
remains steady and having 
intercourse with ^akti accor- 
ding to the roles of the lostra 
is not blamable and to drink 
beyond that stage is bestial 
and sinful 1056, paths in T, 
are three. Daksma (declared 
in Veda, smrtis and Paranas), 

Vama ( declared by Veda and 
agamas ), uttara ( declared by 
Veda and Guru), latter one 
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being superior to preceding 
one 1054 , peak period of 
Tantrik -vrorks and cults, both 
Hindu and Buddhist, was 
from 7th to 12th century 
A D , 1073 , philosophical 

or spiritual side of X not much 
studied except by Arthur 
Avalon, B Bhaltacarya and 
a few others 1031 , pit has ( of 
Kalika ) m in Rudrayamala 
1034 ; points that distinguish 
T works from other religious 
literature in Sanskrit 1092-93 , 
points of diffei ence between 
r. and ^akta works, though 
both have much in common 
1042 , possible motives of 
founders of Tantrik cult for 
discarding oonvent-onal mora- 
lity 1077 , poular mind associ- 
ates T with worship of Sakti 
( 1 e Kali ) and with mudras, 
mandalas, five makaras, vama 
and daksina marga and magic 
practices 1031 , possible rea- 
son for non-mention of Tantra 
doctrines in SarvadarJanasan- 
graha 1139 , piescnbe Vaidikl 
sandhya to be followed by 
Tantrikl sandhya 1101, pro- 
visions of, about the mateiials 
and capacity of wine cups 
1059 , provide, in contrast to 
Vedanta, methods which assist 
men of ordinary intellect in 
developing psychical forces and 
attaining liberation 1072, put 

forward the theory that to the 
pure-hearted everything is 
pure, only the sinful VGSitna is 
reprehensible 1 085n , purpose of 
most Buddhist T. is to indicate 


a short path to Buddhahood by 
yogio practices, introducing the 
element of ^akti for yogic prac- 
tices and for securing miracu- 
lous powers 1051 , question 
whether Hindu T were prior 
to Buddhist T or vice versa is 
difficult but present author 
holds Hindu T were not 
borrowed from Buddhist T. 
1038-40 , references to 64 T. 
in Saundaryalaharl 1049 , re- 
semble Puranas in several res- 
pects 1049 , rivalry between 
HinduandBuddhistT 1064-5, 
Rudrayamala statement that 
Buddha taught Vasistha the 
Kaiila path, examined 1034 , 
Sddhalas in T are of three 
kinds, pafu, vira and divya 
1052n , Sadhaka in T should 
feel that guru, mantra devata 
and his own soul are all one 
1101, Sankhya tattvas, Prafc- 
rb, mahat, Ahankara are weld- 
ed on to the worship of ^akti 
1058 j secrecy enjoined by 
most T about knowledge con- 
veyed by the guru to the dis- 
ciple and worship with makaras, 
1054 , some great scholars and 
poets had a sneaking admira- 
tion for T worship 1076 , some 
modern writers have been 
somewhat unjust to whole T 
literature by labelling it all as 
black magic or obscene 1091 ; 
some Tantraslike IVIahanirvana 
try to stem the tide of sexual 
immorality 1077 , some T. 
practically inculcate what 
appears as unbridled licence 
1073, some Hindu T contain 
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llublithe pbilosophio views deri- 
ved from the TJpaniaads, the 
Qlta, from Sankhya and Yoga 
and the final goal is Mnkti to 
be secured by the path of T. 
1050-51 , so much of T. that 
is not opposed to Veda js 
authoritative aco, to Devi- 
bhagavata 1064 , jTaKvacalra 
jTvorship described 1059, 1087 ; 
T. says means the offer- 

ing of flesh, -wine and mudra 
to the devata with the recital 
of three bijas 1058n, 1088 , 
T. teach the repetition of man- 
tras that have no meaning or 
that contain the letters of a 
mantra in a reversed form 1107, 
T. teachers’ names often end 
mthe word Ananda 1073n , T 
topics like mantras, nyasa, | 
mandala taken over into ; 
some Pnranas, and dharma- , 
sastra works 1095-96 , teaching 

- of tantrik texts about worship 
with five makaras created a 
debased state in society, which 
18 reflected in some parts of 
Sanskrit literature 1073-76; 
T texts fall into five classes, 
^aiva, ^akta, Vaisnava, Sacra 

- and Ganapatya 1093 , theory 
of sttoh T. works as Sarada- 
tilaka about mantras set out 
1098-99 , theory of sublima- 
tion put forward for explaining 

; the insistence on five makaras 
1085 ; theory of T. works 
that wine, meat and sexual 
, unions are the only and the 
best means of Deri worship 
' invite strong condemnation 
1092-3 , thonght is recognised 


in some T. works as liunng 
creative power and may do 
good if kind and may cause 
suffering if evil 1100 ; three 
aspects of the deity worshipped 
by Tantnkas are slhula ( an 
image ), sulsma ( worship by 
mantras ) and pars ( highest, 
to he apprehended by the mind 
of the sa<ihaha ) 1091 , three 
groups of T. viz. Visnukrfinta, 
Rathakranta and Afvakranta 
and 64 are assigned 
to each group 1049 ; time 
when the word Tantra assumed 
its peculiar meaning, the 
people who first introduced 
tantra practices or the country 
where they first arose cannot 
be determined with certainty 
1033 , to drink wine without 
performing Suddhi was conde- 
mned even by T. writers 1089 j 
translations of Sanskrit works 
on Tantra in Tibetan are avai- 
lable, but the originals are not 
yet found 1048 , VajraySna T. 
arose in Uddiyana, acc. to one 
view 1039 , Vaisnavotantras, 
twentyfive, named by Agm- 
puraua 1051, vast literature 
on Tantras 1031 , Vedas, 
Ssstras and PnrSnas are of 
hardly any use, when Maha- 
nirvonatantra is understood 

1057 ; Vedio mantras for 
sanotif)’ing flesh, fish, 
mudra are respectively ?.g. I- 

23 20, VIII. 59 12, I. 23 
20-91 , T Vidya divided into 
three groups viz. Kadi, 
and Sadi 1045 , view of Rr. 

Bavehi about foTCign elements 
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in Tantrit doctrines 1034 , 
Vira type o£ T worshipper 
required to possess high moral 
and spiritual levd., but Rudra- 
yamala allows a vlra to honour 
the charming wife of another 
flushed with wine 1088—89 , 
women weie made gurus in 
Tantrik cult 1075 , woman 
associated with a male for 
tantrik worship or for maithuna 
was called iahlx, prakrli or lata 
and she could he one's wife 
or another’s wife or a Leiya 
1081, lODOn, word ‘phaf 
occurs in Vaj S. and is emplo- 
yed in ahhicSra 1037 j works 
on T like ^aradatilaka enume- 
rate thirty-six tattvas ( inclu- 
ding those of the sankhya 
system ) 1063 , works on T 
introduced into Tibet, Mongo- 
lia, China, Japan and South 
East Asia 1048 ; works on T, 
placed women on a footing of 
equality with men, and endea- 
voured to provide a common 
platform 1092 ; works on T. 
employ 'Vedic mantras, and 
also their own, 1100-1 , 
works on T say that 
mantras possess wonderful 
powers and that a Tantrika 
secures all powers by following 
the practices of his guru’s 
school 1101 , worship of ^akti 
with wine, flesh and edibles 
of various kinds, 1046n, 1047 
(in Visnu-puiona ), 1052-53 
{ worship of 6akti with flve 
Taltvas, which are sometimes 
identified with fir e elements ) 
1052-53, worship of KeSiva 
28 


laid down in Tantras referred 
to by Bhagavata 1093 ; writers 
on T. clothe their piaotioes 
in bombastic words 1081 ; 
writers, medieval and modern, 
were largely justified in their 
condemnation of Tantnk prac- 
tices 1094 , yantra ( some- 
times called cakra ) also is a 
characteristic item in Tantrik 
worship 1135-1139. 

Tantraloka of Abhmavagupta 
1049n 

Tantrarahasyaof Ramannjaoarya, 
last noted work of Br&bhakara 
school composed about 1750 
A. D., llS5n, 1189, 1283n 

TantTar53atantra 1088, 1106n, 

1119 (on ahhi^eka), 1136 
(on Yantra), H38n-39. 

Tantraratna, of FSrtbas&rathi- 
mi&ra 1189 

Tantrarfirtika of Kumarilabhatta 
( a voluminous com on ^abara’s 
bhasya on P M. S. I, 2 to end 
of Chap III), 96n, 926n, 
985n, 1009n, 1162n, 1174, 

1179 (papers on ‘Gleanings 
from Sahara and Tantravar- 
tika ’ and ‘ Tantravartika and 
DharmaSastra’ ), 1181 (on 

adhxKara for Agnihotra 
and Barfa-pumamasa), 1186n, 
1188, 1191n, 1206n (propo- 
sitions about soul specified ), 
1211 (on Apiirva)^ 1212n, 
1216n, 1220n-24n, 1228n, 

1229 (defines vidhi, niyama 
and parisankhya ), 1336n ( hha- 
't,ana is the pratyayartha ), 
1237n, 1241p, 1244, 1247n, 
1349n ( on ‘ Vikalpa’ ), 12530, 
1254, 1258—59 ( is most ezhaus- 
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tive on Smrbs ), 1261-62n, 
1264 (on sadaoara), 1273n- 
74n (on Kalpa and Kalpa- 
sutras ), 1277n, 1290n, 1293n, 
1295n, ]297n, 1302, 

1307n, 1309n, 1329 ( collects 
about three dozen cases of 
hadha in general), 1333 ( on 
change in meaning of ‘ rajan’), 
1544n, 1546 , examines all 

the well-known classes of Sans- 
krit works with regard to 
their usefulness and relation 
to Veda and other-worldly 
experience 1260-1262. 

Tantrayuktt ; means ‘ main ca- 
nons or principles of exposition 
of a sfistra ’ aco. to Eantilya, 
Caraka and Snsruta 1032, 

Tantiik Texts (Vol. I-XXII), 
edited by Arthur Avalon, Vol 
1, 1049, 1068n, 1097, 1124n, 
1127 , Vol. It 1060n , Vol. 
IV 1038n , Vol. VII 1035n , 
Vol. VIII. 1064; Vol. X. 
1140, Vol. XIV lOSOn. 

Tantrik-' cult in Epigraphs, ’ 
paper by Mr. B B. Besai 
1046n ; T. practices prevailed 
in N, India long before 11th 
century A. D., 869n , T. litera- 
ture IS classified into Sroias 
( that are three ), J^Uha and 
Amndya 1049. 

Tantrik : gurus ( some) in Kash- 
mir in lltb oentuiy A. T>. 
practised incest 1075—6) T, 
Sculpture at Pun and other 
temples in Orissa 1088 , works 
emphasize that mantra must 
be received from a quabfied 
guru and the sSdhtmd must 
)ie done under 4'® guidance 


1110 . 

Tapas 304-305, 1415n, 1416; 
grand eulogy ofT. in Mann, 
Yaj , 1415n ; m Rgveda 

means ‘ heat ’ in some cases 
and ‘ austerities ’ in some ( as 
in X. 109. 4, X 164. 2 and 5, 
X. 190. 1) 1415n, in ^at 
Br and Ait. Br. it is indicated 
that tapas like yajna would 
bestow everything 1415, 1489 ; 
in ITpanisads T. is one of the 
means leading to realization 
of brahman 1415n, Maha- 
bharata has frequent eulogies 
of T. 1416n; Mann provides 
that only three piSnSyamas 
performed aco. to prescribed 
rules are highest! 1416n; 
means acc to S.p. Bh. S the 
strict observances laid down 
for a vedio student) 1416n; 
fentiparvB says that T. con- 
sists in abiihsB, truthfulness, 
kindliness and restraint of 
senses and not in mortification 
of the body 1416n; VyBsa- 
bhasya explains Tapas as bear- 
ing the pairs of opposites ( cold 
and heat, hunger and thirst ) 
and observances like Kroohra, 
Oandrayana 1416 

Tapta-mndra-dh5raiia-makmg 

marks of coPoh. discus etc, 
(weapons of God Visnu) on 
limbs or parts of the body with 
heated copper or the like by 
M&dlivaB S06. 

Tarabhaktitarangml, 977n, 1072 d, 
1109 ( on SavasBdhana ), IH® 

Taranath ( born 1573 or 1576 
A D.>, a. of a 'History of 
Buddhism’ ( wl-itten in 1608 
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A. D.), lOlOn, 103311, 1148; 
gives a confused account about 
persecution of Buddhists by 
Kumarila and ^ankargcarya 
lOlOn. 

Taratantra 1142. 

Tarka ( ratiocination ) and Dhar- 
masastra 1468-1482 ( vide 

‘Nyaya’, 'people’, ‘tolerance’, 

‘ TJpamsads ’ ) , as an anga of 
Toga 1419,1469, Buddhists 
and Jams -were declared to be 
heterodox, not because they 
resorted to T but because they 
did not at all acknowledge the 
authority of the "Veda and the 
sacred tradition 1471 , Manu 
provides that none but he who 
considers the dicta of ( vedic ) 
sages, the rules of dharma ( in 
smrtia ) and takes the help of 
tarka not in direct conflict 
with Teda and s&stras knows 
what Dharma is and this is the 
position of most orthodox 
Sanskrit writers about Tarka, 
1469 ; ^ankaracarya's position 
about T. 1470-71, Smrtia lay 
down that blindly following 
the words of tastra would lead 
to loss of Dharma and that in 
case of conflict between two 
Smi'tis reasoning should be 
resorted to, 1470, smilis 
and ancient Sanskrit writers 
have been very tolerant 
of differing views even 
on fundamental matters and 
bi ought about great changes 
in rituals, philosophical views, 
social customs, without perse- 
cution 1475 , T a’one cannot 
give final answers or answers 


acceptable to moat people on 
such questions as the existence 
of God or of the individual 
soul, or on what happens after 
death 1470 , T. favoured by 
or not opposed to Sruti is ac- 
ceptable to Br. Up. acc. to 
^aakaraoarya 1469n , within 
the limits laid down by ^an- 
karacarya and other orthodox 
Sanskrit writers there was room 
enough for an enormous and 
bewildering variety of convi- 
ctions, rites and practices to 
claim orthodoxy and examples 
of these 1471 , wise man who 
is pure should, in deciding 
upon dharma and adharma, 
act after relying on his own 
mteUigence (reason) 1470; 
word ‘ tarka ’ occurs in Katho- 
panisad 1468 ; Tfij. Smrti 
mentions Nyaya ( v. 1. tarka ) 
as one of the fourteen vidyas 
and one of the means of 
knowing dharma 1468. 

Tarkadipika 1486n 

Tarn, W "W , author or ’ Greeks 
in Bactna and India’ 516, 656 
( criticized ) 

Tarpana ( offermg water ), of 
seven sons of Brahma, acc. to 
Katyayana’s Snanasutra, Mat- 
sya and other Puranas 1372. 

Tatparyadarsana, com. on Ap, 
6i. 802n. 

Tattva meaning of, differs in 
Tanlnk works acc as the wor- 
shipper concerned is Tamasika 
( Pasu ), Rajasika ( vira ) and 
Sfittvika ( divya ), 1082. 

Tattvabindu of Taoaspati, Intro- 
duction to, 1158n-1169n. 
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Tattvanjstha - panvartanavadi - 
parjsad, later termed 
Dharmanirnayamandala, its 
members and work for reform 
and reorganization of Hindu 
Society 1705-1707. 

Tattvas, twenty-five, in Sankbya 
and in ^tlntiparva 1358, 1365. 
Tattvorthasfitra of IJmasvSti 
472n. 

Xattvasamasa, a late work on 
Sankbya in 23 sfitras 1354 , 
com, on, called Kramadlpika 
1364. 

Tattvasangraha o£ ^antaraksita 
( 705-7 G 2 A, D. ), connects 
Buddha with magic practices 
1037, I 

TattvavaI^a^ndI of Vacaspati, 
com. on Yogasutra, 907 

Tattvopaplava-siihha o£ J aya- 

rfiSibhatta 1472n. 

Tawney C. H. a of ‘ Acquisitive 
society’ 1481n. 

Taxes, recent Indian taxes, 
defects of 1695n. 
Tejobindu-Hpanisad ( on proper 

asana ) 1431. 

Temple i o£ Bahu 684, of Sun m. 
in ‘ Gupta Inscriptions ’ 683n ; 
of Sun in ancient and medie- 
val India 683-84 , of 64 
YoginVs, 174 ; three temples of 
the sun established in three 
different places ace. to Varaba- 
purana 898n, 

Testament, Old and Hew, both 
emphasize sacredness of vows 
28. 

Tevijjasutta, condemns Buddhist 
monks maintaining themselves 
by such arts as predicting 627. 
Thibaut, a. of a work on Indian 


Astronomy, mathematics and 
astrology in the German 
Grundriss, 484, 487, 490-92, 
508-10, 512, 579 { criticized ), 
observes that what Indians 
knew before Greek influence is 
not much and is primitive 612, 
observes that Greek astrology 
entered India between 
Pirmicns ( middle of 4th cen- 
tury A. D.) and Varahamihira, 
579-80 , observes that Mr. 
Dixit’s work on ‘ Hindu Astro- 
nomy ’ IS the richest source of 
material on it, 484 , on Romaka 
Siddhanta 515. 

Third Five Year Plan total in- 
vestment programme of, 1084ff ; 
total A.merican aid from 1951 
to end of Third F. P. 1691ff. 

Thomas B J., a of ' History of 
Buddhist Thought ’ HOT. 

Thomas, Prof. F W. 1104n; 
presentation volume 767ii. 

Thompson C., ‘Reports of the 
Magicians’ etc 565n, 572n, 

Thorndike, a of ‘History of 
magic and experimental 
science * 550ii. 

Throbbing (apandcina or sphu- 
rana ) , of arms and eyes 
regarded in India from 
ancient times as harbinger of 
coming events 800-801 ; of 
right or left side of body is 
auspicious respectively for men 
and women 800 , prognostica- 
tions from 799-801 ; removal 
of the effects of inauspicious 1. 
brought about by gifts of gold 
to brahmauas 800 ; results of 
the T of limbs from head to 
soles set out 800. 
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Tibet (Tide Sanskrit literature ), 
Padmasambhava, a Tantrik 
Buddhist was called from tJddi- 
yana by a Tibetan king ( 749- 
786 A. D. ) and settled in T , 
1040-41 ; script based on an 
Indian alphabet was introdu- 
ced in T about 640 A.D , 1040 

Tikkanika : a small work o£ 
Varahamihira on Yatra 617 

Tiladhenn, gift of, on Karkasan- 
kranti 218 

Tdak, Lokamanya, a of Glta- 
rahasya ( in Marathi ) 117 1- 
72n, his explanation of 
Bhagavadgita ( XIII 4 ) not 
accepted 1171-72, a of* Onon ’ 
and * Arctic Home in the 
Yedas’ 3, 485, 498, 499n, 

510, 513, on ‘Vedio, 

Chronology ’ 644, 845n , held 
several conferences of Indian 
astronomers for improving 
paDoangas 712, views of, on 
caste and urgency of inde- 
pendence and not mere social 
reform 1635n-1636n. 

Timaeus, a dialogue of Flato, 
781, 1502, 1505n ] 

Time ( see under Sala ), amanta 
reckoning 659 , Buddhist 
Sanskrit writers like PrajOa- 
karagupta hold that T is not a 
separate entity 472 , conception 
oi^ 463-475, divisions of T. 
from ntmesa to Kalpa given by 
Mann 686 , first among great 
problems of philosophy 463 , 
fundamental periods of time 
are day, month, year, 644-45 , 
human reckoning of T is four- 
fold via Saura, Candra, 
Savana, Naksatxa (or Arksa) 


656n-59 ; identified with 
Narayana in MahanSrayana 
Tip. 466 , indications of the 
existence of T. acc. to 
Vaifesikasutra and Prafesta- 
pada’s bhasya 469 , is a dravya, 
acc to Y aisesikasutra and 
Caraka 474; Taina writers hold 
that T IS one of six padarthas 
472 , lengthy disquisition on T. 
in Maitri Up. 465-66 ; long 
disquisition on T. in NySya- 
mafijari 469 ; Mannsmrti on, 
468 , measures of T. such as 
Yuga, Mahaynga, Manvantara, 
Xalpa, 686fi , minute divisions 
of T such as mmeaa mentioned 
from even Yedio times, 475 , 
nme reckonings of, out of which 
only five are ordmarily em- 
ployed 656-57 , Nyayasiitra 
holds that time is past, present 
or future 469 , purnimanta 
reckoning 659 , questions as 
to, 463 , some western philo- 
sophic works on T 475, some 
philosophers hold that time is 
either past or future, but that 
there is no present T. 469; 
space, T and God are one and 
the same occ to Paghunatha, 
follower of Navyanykya 470 , 
spoken of, in the same terms 
as brahman in Maitri and Tai, 
IJp. 466 , sublime conception 
of, in Atharvaveda as ageless, 
as the creator of everything, 
including Prajapati, 463-4 , 
truta ( or truti ) as the smallest 
unit of T. in Kautilya and 
Sucyasiddhanta 214, 476-77 ; 
units of T from nimesa to year 
mentioned in Br. Up. 475-76 j 
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umts of time, some verse on, 
in Ssntiparva and Vayn, 
Matsya, Vi^nu and Brahmanda 
pnranas 47 6n , units of T. sncli 
as Prana, Pala, Ghatl or Nadi 

, or Danda 684 , Vakyapadlya 
of Bhartrhari on T 475 , views 
differ as to the number of units 
of T. and their relation to each 
other among hlanu, Kautilya, 
Puranas, Amarakosa, Surya- 
siddhanta 476-477 j 

Tithi ( or tithis aoc. to context). 

( vide under Amavasya, 
Astakfi, day, God, naksatra, 
Naln, PaurnamasI, "Pedha, 
•week days ) , all religious acts 
to he begun in the mormng, 
even if t. is txddha 72 , all 
rites, Vedio and sin5rta, vrata, 
dana do not yield proper re- 
ward as long as the proper t for 
it is not determined 73 ,anga 
( subsidiary matter ) to Ped'O 
and smrti prescriptions and 
prohibitions, 71 , a tithi touch- 
ing three days was held to be 
inauspicious for marriage, in- 
vasion and auspicious religious 
acts 68-69 ; certain t dear to 
certain gods, 70 , decision of a 
proper t. for religious nte is by 
recourse to Yugmavakya, when 
a tithi extends over two days, 
74 ; derivation of "word t from 
root ‘tan’ to spread 67n, 
different vie-ws before Ait. Br. 
on which a tithi rite was to be 
performed 66 ; divided by 
Bharmasindhu into Pum& and 
Sakhanda 71-72 , divided by 
Nimayasindhn into 6uddha 
andTiddha 7 In; division of. 


into five groups, 70, divi- 
sion of tithis into Marco, 
darpa, Tiinitra or htmsa 78, 
even if t. begins in the after- 
noon, a sankalpa bad to he 
made in the morning, provided 
the vrala has to he performed 
on that t. though viddha 82 , 
T. IS time or period required 
by the moon to gain twelve 
degrees on the sun to the east 
68 , long lists of acts and 
things forbidden on certain 
tithis 79-80 , lords of tithis 
acc. to Brhat-sailihita and 
others 69, 111, loss cansed by 
eating cei-tain things on certain 
tithis, 70, most important 
topic in relation to vrata is t 
56 , motion of moon being 
irregular the number of ghati- 
kas of a t may be any figure 
from about 54 to 65, 68 , P&- 
mm mentions afBx ‘tithae 
( probably due to word ‘tithi’ ) 
and Pata5]ali mentions Paur- 
namasi tithi 67; Puma, Sa- 
kbanda, 6uddha and Piddha 
defined 72, 113 , purvariddha 
and paraviddha, explained r4, 
theory that shortening and 
lengthemng of tithis is due to 
piety and sinfulness of men, 
78; t., though khanda, is to 
Be regarded as sal-atd for 
dharmasastra purposes in some 
cases 73, umt day (from 
sunrise to sunrise ) may have 
two tithis oreien three tithis 
touching it or one tithi may 
spread to or touch three civil 
days 68 ; unit day touching 
three tithis was regarded as 
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holy, 68 , vedha defiued 72- 
73 , •week days, naksatras and 
tithis are means of securing 
merit or sin, 71 , what arti- 
cles should specially be eaten 
or not eaten on certain tithis 
70-71, 79-80, what combi- 
nations of viddha tithis are 
generally excluded as impro- 
per 7 4r-75 , what should be 
undertaken on each of the five 
groups of T , 70 , word tithi 
does not occur in the Vedic 
samhitks, though the idea must 
have been there in the Rgveda 
but occurs in Ait Br. and the 
gihya and dharma sutras and 
hence was in use at least from 
about 800 B. C., 62, 67-68, 
word ' maha ’ is prefixed to 
certain tithis when the Full 
Moon IS in the naksatra which 
gives the name to the month ' 
and IS in conjunction with 
Jupiter 79 

Tithicintamani, contains tables 
based on the Grahalaghava 
643. 

Tithitattva B3, 68n, 70-72n, 75n, 
77n, 79n, 81, 84:-86. 88, 91n, 
93, llOn, 117n, 124n, 125, 
139n, 134-5, 136n-8, 142n, 

148, 152n, 154, 156-58n, 161n, 
162, 165n-167n, 169n, 170-2, 
173n, 175n, 177n, 179n, 182n, 
191n, 193, 198n, 201n, 203n, 
207n, 217, 227, 228n, 230, 241, 
246n, 247n 249n, 1182n. 

Tithiviveka, 73n, 76n, 

Tithyarkn 7 In 

Tolerance ( vide Asoka, MadhvtU 
oarya), a more radical tolerance 
than what Indian people 


showed throughout the ages is 
unthinkable 1076 , Bhagavad- 
gita, Bhagavata, ^antiparva 
exhibit wonderful spirit of T. 
when they say that worship of 
other deities also reaches ulti- 
mately the Highest 970 ; germs 
of doctrine of T. in Rgl. 164. 
46, 970-71 , great tolerance in 
Emperor Harsa’s family 1006 ; 
in India it was at the most 
necessary to show that doct- 
rines put forth were not oppos- 
ed directly to the dicta of the 
Veda 1481-82; Inscriptions 
and coins evidence excep- 
tionally generous T. on the 
part of the civil powers, says 
Barth 1011 , Madhvaoarya 
could explain away the XJpa- 
nisad passages about advaita 
by reasoning and openly de- 
nounce the advaita doctrine as 
Buddhism in disguise without 
persecution 1482 , of Hindu 
Itings towards Moslems, even 
though moslem invaders desec- 
rated temples 1018 ; T. is one 
of the striking characteristics of 
Hindu culture 1623 , persisted 
in India for different cults and 
tenets with very rare excep- 
tions from before Afoka to 
1200 A B, when Moslem inva- 
ders began to overrun India 
1012 , striking instances (early 
and late ) of T. of kings and 
people donating gifts to persons, 
shrines and institutions of diffe- 
rent faiths 1012-14; undesi- 
rable consequences of great T. 
1482 , Taj. Smrti prescribes 
that when an Indian king 
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conqneied a country, the con- 
queror's duty rras to honour 
_ the usages, transactions and 
fatauly traditions of the con- 
quered country 1011, 1482. 

Toleration Act (of England in 
1 689 ) excluded Catholics and 
Unitarians from its benefits 
1476n. 

Toynbee, Prof. Arnold, in ‘ East 
and West’ definition of civi- 
lization and culture 1615-16' 
points out that Christianity 
and Islam have been responsi- 
ble for some of the cruellest 
atrocities that have disgraced 
history 1012n; revises and 
corrects his own statement 
about Indian culture 16I7n, 
urges that Christianity must 
be purged of the beliefs that 
Christianty is unique and that 
Christians are God’s chosen 
people 1596, 

Traditions, though they often 
arise without much evidence, 
should not be summarily reje- 
cted, but should be tested by 
other available evidence 1193 , 
the endeavour of leaders of 
thought in each generation 
should be to find out what is 
essential in tradition without 
believing in the unfallibility of 
all T. and to present dogmas 
that will meet the demands of 
modern thought and conditions 
1475. 

Trailokyamohana mantra, dila- 
ted upon in Prapafloasara-tan- 
tra for aocomphshing six cruel 

acts, 1070, 1105. 

Trailokyavijayavidya, in Agni- 


puraua 1102. 

Trees, barks of five, viz. Asvattha, 
udumbara, plaksa, amra and 
vata, to be boiled in'water for 
bath on Amavasya of Divai 
199, festival called Vrkjot- 
sava 415-16. 

Trtdandin, as applied to SnnnyS- 
sins, meaning of, 1645. 
Tridhatn, meaning of, donhifnl 
in Eg. 1492n. 

Trijata, dreams of, in the EamS- 
yana 775, 

Trikandamandana 53. 
Tnkaprasavafanti, on birth of a 
son after three successive births 
of daughters or vice versa 773. 
Tnl.ona, meanmg of, 567n. 
Trimadhura ( honey, ghee and 
sugar are so called ) 309. 
Tnfikhi-bi ahmanopanisad 1426n 
Triptindra, sect mark of ^Sktas 
and ^aivas, explained 107 6n. 
Trisprfa ( one of 8 kinds of dva- 
dasls ) 309. 

Trtsama 310, 

TristhalSsetu 91n 
Trisugandha ( tvak i, e cinnamon, 
cardamom and patraka 309. 
Trita aptya, all bad dreams deli- 
vered to, in Egveda 729. 

Trivrt ( milk, curds and ghee are 
so called ) 309. 

Tryahahsprk ( tithi ) 310. 

Tucoi, Prof. G , paper of, on Man- 
dalas in ‘ Indo-Tibetica ’ 1133. 
Tukaram, saint 969 , asserts that 
life IS very miserable 969. 
TulSpurusa, one of the Mah5- 
danas 87. 

TulasI leaves and plants, now 
sacred to "VaiSnavas, but they 
do not figure in early Pnramka 
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literature, 881 , story of, 
occurs in Padma TV and VI, 
882 

Tulsidas ( born in 1532-33 A.D.) 
Hindi poet and saint, -was 
abandoned by parents because 
of astrological considerations 
633n, works of, used for din- 
nation 812, 

Tulasivivaha 307 

Tup-tika of Humarilabhatia, 
1163n, 1188 (not a regular 
com but notes on cbapters IV— 
XII of P M sutras ), 1209n, 
12l4n-16n, 1226n-27n, 1250d, 
1286n, 1302n, 1318n, expla- 
nations of Tup, 1189n , has 
some commentaries but none is 
published 1189 

Turayana 306-7. 

Turberville, Prof A. S. on 
' Spanish Inquisition ’ 933n 

Tuxen, Paul, a of ‘ Religions of 
India’ 1393-94, 1577 (does 
not accept Deussen’s theory 
about Ksatnyas being the ori- 
ginal chenshers of Vedanta 
thoughts }, 

Tycho Brahe, prepared every year 
an astrological forecast for the 
king 551 

Tyler, a. of ‘ Primitive culture 
1614. 

Udakasanti, 783—787 ; is an ela- 
borate afiair in these days and 
takes up about three hours 
784 , many mantras employed 
in 784 , oldest available des- 
cription IS in Baudh&yana 
grhyasesasfitra 784 j perform- 
ed even now for securing good 
health, removal of diseases, 
mitigating unfavourable aspects 
29 


for removal of impurity on 
birth or death in one’s house 
or family etc 784, procedure 
of 784-787 ; Sankalpa in 784n. 

TJdayana, a. of Xak^anavali and 
Hyajakusumafijali 1624. 

TJddalaka, Arum, shown to be 
Ignorant of Vaisvanaravidya 
in Chan V. 11, but in Ch^. 
VI. 8 7 ff, is shown as teaching 
the sublime doctrine of ‘ tat 
tvamasi ’ 1578. 

Uddesya of Hddisyamana-means 
‘ subject of which something is 
to be predicated ( vidheya ) 
1286 , defined by ^lokavartika 
1286n, 1341. 

Uddharavibhdga ( assignment of 
a larger share to the eldest son 
on partition between brothers) 
1268 , Tni S has two contra- 
dictory passages on this, but 
Ap Dh- S. after quoting both 
Tai. S. passages holds that un- 
equal division is prohibited by 
sastras and provides that equal 
division among sons is the 
proper rule 1268 

ITddiyana ( a pitha of Tantnk 
cult ) . situation of, discussed 
1039. 

Udhhata ( a term in Yoga ) diffe- 
rently explained by difierent 
writers 1439n 

Udgxtha, means ‘om ’ 1582 

Hdglthavidya, only one of many 
TTpasanas, 1583 , Pravahana 
J aivali taught it to two brah- 
manas in Chan Up I 8, 1582. 

Udv&hatattva 545, 610n, 611n, 
919. 

Udyapana • last rite in a vrata 
120-21 j if no rite of udyapana 
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for a vrata is expressly prescri- 
bed what should be done 121 , 
Ud. is concluding rite in a 
vrata undertaken only once, 
while the concluding rite is 
called Parana when a vrata 
is to be continued for life 
( such as Ekadatl or Janma- 
staml ) 139 j of Sivaratnvrata 
when undertaking was to ob- 
serve it for 24, 14, or 12 years 
234. 

Udyogaparva 27, 49, 90n, 126, 
129n, 532n, 539, 743-4 803n, 
831, 840, 854 ( quotes the 
famous verse ‘ gurorapyava- 
liptasya etc. ’ from a Parana ), 
1080, 1281(Kisna and Arjuna 
described as drunk ), 1027n, 
1636, 1643. 

TJgrarathatanti, vide Sastyabda- 
purti) 757 , Procedure in 
Sanskrit of, 760n. 

Uha 1158, 1324 26; certain 

alterations and adaptations are 
necessary in the matter of 
mantras, soinons and samsk- 
aras , this is called uha in 
PMS, though the word ordi- 
narily means fiirka ( reasoning ) 
1324 , mantra when adapted 
IS not to be called a mantra 
acc to PMS 1325 ; Yisnudhar- 
masutra prescribes that in the 
sraddhaforthe maternal grand- 
father and his two male ances- 
tors the mantra should be 
changed into ' Sundhantam 
MatSmabah ’ 1326 
Uj 3 vala-nSla-mani, of Bfipagos- 
vamin 980 

1716, story narrated by, about 
Siddhai&ja, king of Gujarat, 


punishing Hindus for pnlhug 
down a mosque and rebuilding 
it at his own expense, 1018. 

IJmbeka ( about 700-750 A. D. ); 
a. of com. on ^lokavaibka 
1359 ; a of com. on Bh&vana- 
viveka 1194 ; is probably iden- 
tical with Bhavabh&ti 1194 ; 
IS later than Mandanami^ra 
1194, name written in various 
waysll94n; Hveyaka, q by 
Kamalaslla, is probably ITmbe- 
ka, 1194n; was a pupil of 
Kumarilabhatta 1194n, 1198. 

Underhill, a. of a work ‘ Hindu 
religious year ’ 60. 

Unemployment, increasing 1698, 
should be 6rat point of attack 
in all plans 1698; United 
States of America, total aid to 
India, 1691-92 

Untouchables, 51 milhons m 
Bbarata, acc to census of 1951, 
1622n. 

Untonohabihty, abolished by 
Indian Constitution ( Art 17 ) 
and an Act passed to make 
treating a man as untouchable 
in public an offence 1636 b. 

Untruth, speaking of, forbi- 
dden in Tai, S. for a saonficer 
1246. 

UpacSras folding the hands 
( namaskara ) was one of the 
U. before the Nirnkta, .36, U. 
in puja were either 36, 16, 19 
or 5, 94 ; nine out of 16 U. are 
mentioned in Afv. Gr. s8tra 
36 ; not absent in Vedic ag® 
35, quoted from PrapaBcasS- 
ratantra m DharmaSrfra 

works 1096 , several of 16 Up 
were well known long before 
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the grhyasutras 35 j sixteen 
Up. enumerated, 35 , to be 
ofiered -with the 16 verses of 
Purusasukta 35. 

Upadeki, meaning of, in P. M S. 
1163n, 1184n 

Upadeia Dharma-sindhu says 
that in Ealiyaga there is no 
diAisa but only U 1117n , 
diSerence bet-vreen diksa and 
U. 1118. 

Upanayana (see under muhurta); 
great importance attached to 
astrological positions of Biha- 
spati ( Jupiter ) in U 609 , is 
only an anga of the vidhi 
about teaching Veda inferred 
from Manu, 1109n hluhnrtas 
for Upanayana are fear and far 
between aoo to late medieval 
writers, 607 , not to be per- 
formed when Venus is set or 
on certain tithis and on gala- 
graha 608 , no rules in sutras, 
Manu and "Vaj about position 
of planets, rails or week days 
for, U 607 , principal time for 
U is 8th year from conception 
or from birth 609 , proper ages 
for depended on the Varna of 
the boy 608 , proper months 
and naksatras for U 607, 609 , 
rule laid down by Asv Gr S 
for U and three other saibskaras 
605 , seasons for the U of boys 
of the three higher vamas 607 , 
Tuesday and Saturday inauspi- 
cious for 604 

Upanisads ( vide under ■ bra- 
hman * , moksa, Royce, V e- 
dfinta ) accept as preparation 
for brahmavidya study of 
Veda, sacriBces, tapas, fasting 


918 , are full of theories of 
creation 1500-01 ; atmosphere 
of Up entirely difierent from 
Vedas and Brahmana texts 
1498n , attitude of, to Veda 
as apara-vidya and to sacnfioes 
917, 1004, 1471 ; central Up. 
doctrine of immanence of bra- 
hman not attacked by Buddha 
or early propagators of Bud- 
dhism 1004 ; describe brahman 
in two ways, firstly as qualified 
by various adjuncts ( such as 
name and form, created ob- 
jects ) and secondly as devoid 
of all adjuncts, there being no 
universe outside brahman, 
1504-5 , do sometimes say 
that he who knows brahman 
becomes brahman, but the 
same Up requne great moral 
and spiritual attainments ( as 
in Mundaka ) 1514, empha- 
size the giving up of trsna or 
Kama, 939n ; fundamental 
doctiine of Up is that there 
IS only one Principle or Esse- 
nce, that it creates the world 
out of itself and enters into it 
and that all plurality is only 
apparent and a name, that even 
inanimate world is non-difie- 
rent from Supreme Spiiit 1487, 
1625 ; geographical details in 
Up are few 1522-23, germ 
of fundamental doctrine of 
Up IS found in the Rgveda 
1487 , give no name to the 
First Principle but speak of it 
as • tad-ekam ’ ( that one ) 
1490 , glowing tribute of Den- 
ssen to philosophers of the 
X7p. 1500 , hold that esoteric 
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knowledge Las to Le imparted 
by a guru to a disciple or by 
father to son, but not to all 
and sundry nor in an assembly 
1071-72 ; illustrations { two ) 
to bring home to the inquiring 
spirit non-di£Eerenoe are rivers 
flowit^ into the sea and 
losing their names and forms 
and pure water poured in other 
pure water, 1625 ; most im- 
portant doctrines of Up, are 
two (1) non-difEerenoe of indi- 
vidual self from supreme Self 
and (2) transmigration of s»lf 
depends on his deeds and con- 
duct as taught by brahmana 
■yaj. to Janaka or by UddSlaka 
Arum to son Svetaketu, 1577— 
78 ; ofier very httle to the 
common man and did not solve 
his problems while the Bbaga- 
vadgita took that matter in 
hand, 968 , old Up like Br. 
and Oban, are admitted to be 
' earlier than Buddha 1004 , 
passages of Up. fore-shadowing 
Sankhya doctrines or employ- 
ing technical Sankhya words 
1360-61 , put the knowledge of 
r the Highest Self as superior to 
the Vedas ( called apara vidy5 ) 
yet quote Vedio verses in 
support of their statements 
918, 1471; real thought of 
Up. centres round the non- 
difierence between brahman 
and the individual soul and 
,the physical world, 1500-1502 , 
renunciation of all actions and 
their rewards was inculcated 
by Up. for a Sannyasin who 
was to beg for alms till the 


body lasted, as even good 
deeds would lead to good 
births and put ofi mokfa, 1513, 
several vidySs or upasanSs are 
described in Up partiou'arly 
in Chan, and Br. for men that 
are not yet far advanced on 
the path of brahmavidyg 1684, 
some apparent discrepancies 
in Up. as to what was first 
created and as to the order of 
the creation of elements, as 
explained by ^nkaracSrya 
1506-7 ; some late Up men- 
tioned as the basis of ^akta 
doctrines by late medieval 
works, 1045 n , speak of brah- 
man, as creator, sustainer and 
as ultimate absorber of bhutas 
( elements or beings ) 1484 ; 
teach that sound moral prepa- 
ration necessary before a tme 
Vedftntio view is attained 
1478n, verse enumerating ten 
ancient and principal Up. 
1436n, Toga in Up 1387. 


Upapuranas ( vide under Hazra, 
Narasimhapurana, S6mba, Vi- 
snudharma and ViBnudharmo- 
ttara ) , all chapters and even 
single verses of U. are suspect 
872, Alberuni’s work shows 
that some U. such as Adi, 
Aditya, Nanda (Bandit), 
Narasimbn and Samba bad 


jeen composed at least some 
ime before 1000 A. D 831 ; 
ire summaries made by sages 
ifter listening to 18 P , 83S ; 
legan to be compiled from the 
'th century and their numbers 
vent on increasing till 13t*> 
lentury A. D, or even later 
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856 , dates assigned by Pro€. 
Hazra to Upapuranas not at 
all acceptable 882 , early com- 
mentaries and digests on Bha- 
rmasasira like the Mit. and 
Ealpatarn rery rarely mention 
TJ. and even the latter refers 
to SIX Up 837 j Hazra (Prof.) 
says there are over 100 Upa- 
pnranas 834 , Hazra admits 
that adherents of various sects 
such as ^aktas, Pahcaratras, 
Sanras, interpolated chapters 
in Puranas and sometimes 
wrote new and independent 
■works styled Pnranas 837 , 
Kurma Purfina mentions Brah- 
manda, Naradlya Skanda, 
Vamana as Up 870 , Matsya 
names Haiasiibha, Nandi, Adi- 
tya and Samba as Up and 
there is nothing to show that 
more than font were regarded 
by the Matsya as of any autho- 
rity 834-5 , names of 18 U. 
are set out by Devlbhagavata, 
Garuda, Kfirma, Padma, He- 
madrl 834 and n , none of the 
U except Devt, Narasimha, 
the Visnn dharmottara, and 
one or two more can be held 
to be as old as 7 th or 8th century 
A. U, 835—36, 838 , only a few 
Upapuranas are published and 
those published belie deEmtion 
of Pni^na as Paflcalaksana 
834; only eight U. m by 
Ballalasena 871 ; some U 
bear the same names as those 
of principal Puranas, such as 
Skanda, Vamana, Brahmanda 
and NSradiya 834 ; total of 4 
lakhs of verses of Puranas 


excludes the verses of U. 834. 

Uparava, meaning of 18. 

Uparicara Vasn, a king and de- 
votee of Narayana, dedicated 
his kingdom and wealth to God 
and worshipped aco. to Satt- 
vata rules 95n 

Upasadidays of 23. 

Upasarga ( preposition ) changes 
the meaning of the root, 2. 

UpaSruti ( hstening to -words of 
children, or eaves- dropping 
near houses of washermen or 
candSlas and using words 
heard by chance as prognosti- 
cations for coming events 809- 
810 , methods similar to U, in 
the ancient near Bast SlOn ; 
method of casting durva grass 
in a book at random 811. 

Upavaka, a kind of seed 732&. 

Upavarsa, commentator of 

Jaimim 73bn, 1186n, llS7n, 
1197 , expressly mentioned by 
Sahara 1186n, flonrished bet 
ween 100 B C to 100 A D. 
1197 , held to he identical with 
Bodhayana by Prof. Kuppu- 
Bwami Sastri 1187n; m, by 
Sankaracarya twice on "V. S. 
with great respect 1187n, 
1206. 

Upavasa : ( vida nnder ‘ fast ' ) ; 
another meaning, in Brahmana 
texts 26 

Upavedas, four 820n, 1263n. 

Upayas, four, in politics 617.' 

Usages ( vide under • Sadheara ’) ; 
Band.gr enumerates five pecu- 
liar u of the North and five 
others peculiar to the South 
and provides that if one be- 
longing to South follows any 
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usages peculiar to north or 
vice versa he -would be guilty 
oE sin, 1358; Manu, Yaj. 
Visnudharmasutra, Visnu- 
pur&na say that one should not 
observe but discard what was 
once deemed to be dharma if 
it has become hateful to the 
people and would end in un- 
happiness 1270; illustrations 
where later Dharmasastra 
works like Mit. and Smrti- 
candrika rely upon the above 
rule of discarding ancient 
practices, if common people 
had come to hate them 1270- 
71; Kumarila holds that in 
case of conflict between smrlis 
and usages the former is 
more authoritative but usages 
opposed to Smrtis have been 
in vogue from ancient times 
1378-79 ; XT. of countries, 
castes, families declared by 
Gautama and Mann to be 
authoritative if not directly 
opposed to the Veda 1378; 
modern legislation sometimes 
allows customs and usages i 
overriding authority as under j 
Hindu Marriage Act (25 of 
1955 ) see. 5 about marriages 
of sapindas, 1278—9, but also 
abrogates them in some cases, 
1671 ; Privy Council held 
that clear proof of usage will 
outweigh the written text of 
the law 1278 , requisites of a 
, valid custom, according to 
P. M. S 1279-80 
Hsanas, a on astrology m. by 
Varahamihira 593 
XJsanas, DharmaSistra of, 1152n. 


XJtanaa ( on Bajaniti ) m. by 
EahkS.pnr&na 1001, 1032-33. 

Usanas ( on tithi ) 78n, 79. 

TTsas : is called Apasaras and 
V ena is described as her lover 
in Rg., 495n. 

Usah-kala, defined 278. 

XJ S. S. B. : vide under Russia. 

Utilitarianism ( vide under * Ra- 
tionalism ) ' criticism of this 
doctrine 1479-80 • holds that 
actions are right where they 
tend to make tor the greatest 
good or happiness of the grea- 
test number etc. 1479 ; is 
not a moral theory at all 
1479. 

Utpala, commentator of Br. S. 
of Varahamihira 477, 47 9n, 
520n, 631, 530d, 533n (on 
YogayMrS ), 545n, 647n, 664n, 
661n, 664, 668, 658, 680 

( quotes 18 verses from Garga 
on week days ), 712d, 742n, 
745n ; commentator of Brhaj- 
jataka 573n-75n, 577, 580n, 
683, 684n, 587n, 691, 594. 

657n, 766n, 796n, 1645n. 

Utpata . ( vide under Atn ), 

I Himilta, portent, Pusyasnana); 

591, 743; description of 18 
Santis hearing names of difie- 
rent gods prescribed hy Matsya 
746 - 747 ; descriptions of, 
abound in MahSbhSrata 743 ; 
king’s duly to arrange Ssntis 
for counteracting portents 745 ; 
hst of chief U. and mmittas 
743-44 , list of three kinds of 
U. 745-46 , means ‘ reverse of 

usual natural order’741-43; no 

gradation or order in setting 
out utpatas which are given 
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pellmellin both epics 744; ot 
divya kind produce evil effects 
in eight ways 746 ; one adept 
in knowledge of TT becomes 
famous and king’s favourite 
without mathematics 769 ; 
seasonal appearances in certam 
seasons are not inauspicious 
and require no santis 747, 
767 : three classes of u in 
Atharvaveda, Garga, ParaSara, 
Sabhaparva, Br S and Matsya 
VIZ. divya (from heaven), 
antarxKsa (from atmosphere) 
and hhauma ( terrestrial ), and 
their illustrations 745-46; 
varying opinions about the 
effect of Mantis 746. 

TJtsava, often difScuH to disting- 
uish from vrata 57. 
TJttaradhyayanasutra, a Jam 
work 1367, 1375 (mentions 
sastitantra ) 

TTttarayana, vasanta and grISma 
are important paits of, 491-92 
TTtthanadvadasr, 12th tithi of 
Kartika bright half 112 
VScafcnavI, a woman that had 
secured BrahmajaSna 92 In 
"VScaspati 53 

Vacaspati, a of SSnkhyatattva- 
kaumadl 468n, 1355, 1394n , 
a of Nyfiyakanika on Manda- 
na’s ‘ Vidhiviveka’ j a of 
com. on XogabhaSya, called 
TattvavaisaradT 909, 1373 

1399n, 1409n-Il, I420n-22n, 

1424n, 1438n, 1445 ( quotes 
two verses of TiSnupurana ) 
1446n, 1448, 14r0n ; a. of 
' Bhamatl ’, com. on ^ankara- 
bhasyaon V S 1166, 1510n ; 
date of { S20-900 A D ) I199’ 


1356. 

Vadhuvaramelakavioara, explain- 
ed 614. 

Fa tft, meaning of 670, 

Vahnipnrana 138. 

Vaidhiti, 27th Yoga, is just like 
Yyatipfi.ta in all respects 707. 

Vaidya, Mr M V 893. 

Yaidya, P. L, 998, 1005. 

Yaijayanta, palace of Gods, 1529, 

Yaikhana5a-smartasutra538, 579, 
681 (mentions "Wednesday), 
749 (on Santi of nine planets), 
750-752, 946n (ten yamas), 
1096n, 1418n, 1452, date of, 
between 200 B. 0. to 200 A. D. 
528n , refers to naksatras 
called janma, karma, sangha- 
tiko, s&mudayika and vaina- 
fika and these terms are ex- 
plained in the TogayStrS. and 
Visnudharmottara 528-29n. 

Vaifafcha Aksayyatrliya, on 3rd 
of bright half of, 88-89 ; 
ParaSuramajayanti on 3rd of 
bright halt of, 89-90, 

Vaifesikasutra 468, 472, 476, 
1037n ( defines dharma), 1468 
and n ; goal of, is nihfreyasa 
( q. V ) 1468. 

Vaisnava or Vaisnavas ( acc. to 
context), defined in several 
Puranas 112-13 , difficulties 
of, in choosing tithi for fast 
when it IS vtddha 114; is 
really one who has taken dtksa 
acc to Vaikhanasa or Pafica- 
ratra Agama, but now people 
are called Y. because they are 
so traditionally, 113; not to 
bow to or worship another God 
or to enter the temple of 
another God acc to "Yrddha 
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H&rlte 97 6n ; rank and file of 
V, generally exclusive and 
bigoted and treat until disdain 
everything pertaining to Siva 
and take snmptaons food on 
Sivaratri 118 j inconvenient 
results of insistence by V. on 
observing fast on Ekadasi 
mixed with dvSdaii and porana 
on dvadaSi 117 ; wrangles of 
Y. with faivas and vice-versa 
118, 973n. 

Vaisnavakuta-o^ndrika of Bat- 
nagarbba on Visnnpurana 833. , 
Vaisnavism : Erotic mysticism of 
the love of Krjna and RadhS 
established by Gaitanya and 
Vallabbocarya 980 ; in T, 
established by Vallabhaoarya 
greatest honour is paid to guru 
who is a descendant of the 
founder 980 

Vnifvanara: discussion on this 
word that occurs in Rg. I 59. 6 
and I, 98. 1 in the Nirofctn 
mentioning the opposite views 
of YajOikas, of aoaryas and 
of Sakapuni ll56n. 

Vaiivanara, meaning of, in Eg. 
and Ohan. Up. Y. 15. 2, 1578- 
79. 

Yaiivanaravidya, in Oban. Up. 
lY. 11, 23, 227n; is only an 
upasana and not thoroughgoing 
brahmavidya, 1578-79. 

YaiSya, was good birth, acc. 
. to Chan. Up., 1678-79. 1607. 
YaitaranT, 11th tithi of dark half 
of Margaslrsa 418. 

Vajapeya 1029. 

Yajapyayana, an a, m, by Katysr 
yana Yartikakara 1157. 
Yajasaneya Sawhita, 12d, 17-18, 


22-3, 62n, 63, 126, 166, 168, 
183n, 196n, 476, 485 d, 527, 
596n, 667, 672, 698, 721 (on 
Santi), 722n, 724, 726n-7n, 
750, 759, 762, 773, 776n. 777, 
787, 796n, 814, 919-20, 969ii, 
1024, 1037, 1055n, 1079, 1181, 
1217n. 1221, 1241, 1244, 

1265n, 1288n, 1291, 1385n. 
1489 ( has all PuruSasakta 
verses), 1533, 1633. 

Vajina, ^an offering different 
from ' amikSa ’ 1307. 

Vajra, a. on astrology 593. 

Vajrayana ( or Vajramarga) ; is 
the ulterior development of 
Mahayana 942n ; other innova- 
tions of, were the introduction 
of the Upasana of Sakti and 
theory of UhyBmbuddhas, 
1069 , permitted killing of all 
animals speaking untruth, 
sexual intercourse (including 
what common people call in- 
cest), 1066, several meanings 

of Yajra, 1065-66 ; texts aim 
at the attainment of Sodht 
1092n 

Yajrollmudra, m Hathayoga- 
pradlpika, cannot be set out, 
for its obscenity 1127 ; suppo- 
sed to confer long life on yogm 
even after indulgence in sexual 
orgies 1127. 

Yak (speech); sublime hymn 

I about power o^ in Eg. X. 125, 
1043-44 

Vabya ( sentence ) : ( vide ‘ Ann- 
sanga), definition of V 1397, 
example is the mantra • devasya 
tva . nirvapami ’ ( Tai S. IJ !■ 
4. 2 ) 1297 ; m ?greda and 
Samaveda, both being metrical, 
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there la generally no diflScnlty 
in finding -what constitutes a 
V, and Sahara confines himself 
to Yajna texts 1297 , it is not 
absolutely necessary that in 
order to form a v. the -vrords 
must be in close proximity 
(sannidhi), though generally 
proximity is required 1298 ; 
mantra text may constitute two 
sentences if it has two parts that 
serve different purposes as in 
' Syonam te manasyamanah ’ 
( Tai Br. Ill 7 5), ‘ ise tvo- 
-rje tva ’ ( first words of Tai 8. ) 
1298—99 , three elements are 
required for constituting words 
into a sentence, viz expectancy 
(akanksa), compatibility (yog- 
yata) and proximity, parti- 
cularly the firit 1297. 

Vafcyabheda ( Lit. split of sen- 
tence ) , examples of 1295, 

1300- 1304; illustrations how- 
to avoid V. in Manu IX 143 
about the result of adoption 
and in Bihaspati on the ques- 
tion of reunion after partition 

1301— 1303, not applicable to 
a sutra, aoc. to some 1182n 
one aspect of the import of the 
word V. IS the case where 
there are two ( or more ) sen- 
tences and one sentence does 
not require a word or words 
from another sentence, then 
the sentences should be treated 
as separate 1299, one and 
the same text cannot be cons- 
trued as laying down two 
separate vidhis or when a cer^ 
tain matter has already been 
prescribed by vidhi and several 

30 


auxiliary matters are to be 
prescribed in relation to the 
same, all auxiliaries cannot be 
prescribed in one sentence 
1299-1300; one text of Tai. 
Br prescribes as to 
that one having a son and 
having his hair yet dark should 
perform it , this has to be 
construed as indicating by 
laksanS. that the man must not 
be very young nor very old, 
otherwise there wonld be two 
vidhis and the fault of V 1301. 

Vakyapadlya of Bhartrhari 475 
(on Kala), 1396; com. of 
Helaraja on, 1396n. 

Valakhilya hymns 692 

Vallabhacarya ( 1479-1531 
AD); a of Tattvadipani- 
bandha957n, holds Bhagavata 
of supreme authority 957, 1176; 
holds that Jaimini, a.- of 
P. jM S , is the pupil of VySsa 
a of Y. S 1177 , propounds 
an erotico-mystical brand i of 
bbakti 97 1 , thinks Y. 8 refers 
to Bhagavata-pnrana 1176n. 

Yallabhotsava festival in honour 
of Y allablmcarya( held as born 
in 1497 AD) 403. 

Yalues ; are often moulded by 
environment 1701 , certain 
values of Indian culture that 
have endured for three 
thousand years 1707. 

Yamacara ( -vide under Tantra ) : 
of two kinds, acc. to Paranan- 
dasutra ( a Tantrifc work ), 
Madhyama (wherein all five 
Makaras are employed) and 
Dttama ( in which wine, coitus 
and mudra alone are empio- 
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yed ) 1054. 

Vamadevya Saman, 736 ; is a 
means of l&nti and is sung on 
Rg. IV. SI 1 ( kaya nafoitra ) 

• 726. 

VamakeSvara Tantra 1045. 
Vamanapurana . 71, 110-11, 119, 
143, 203, 664, 682n, 779n, 
833-34 ( says Matsya is chief 
among Puranas ), 921 (adapts 
Eg. I. 10. 1 ), 922n, 945 ( on 
' ahimsa ), 971, 1372, 1526 d, 

’ 1682 , date beWeen 600-900 
A. D., 905; note on, 904-905, 
short PurSna with 5461 verses 
in V enk. ed. and prose in chap. 
26, 44, 93 ). 

VaihSas ( lists of teachers and 
pupils ) in Br ITp II. 6 3 and 
VI. 6. 2-3 do not completely 
agree, 1373. 

VanaparvB, 27, 90n, 93n, 110, 

- 118, 137, 129, 185, 202, 267, 
497n, 639, 661n (time of 

starbng of Krtayuga), 669, 
686, 691-93, 743, 813n ( on 
' KalisvarOpa), 831 ( names Mat- 
syapnrana and a purana pro- 
claimed by V&yu ), 827 (close 
agreement with Yugapnrana ), 
853n, 939n ( giving up of 

trsna), 994, 1006n, 1048, 1219, 
I 1271n. -1367n, 1363n, 1372, 
1385, 1416n, 1435d, 1436n ( on 
functions of ten pranas ), 1460, 
1469, 1582, ■ 1627n, 1634, 

1636-7, 1642 

Vankalakacnrya, a. of work in 
. Prakrit on astrology, 1645n. 
Vaiadachan K. C., paper of, on 
Alwar’s contributions to bhakti 

‘ 954n. 

Yaradatnudra, defined and Illus- 


trated, 1131n. 


Varahnmihira . ( a. of Brhat- 

samhite, Brhaj-jataka, Yoga- 
yatra, Rrhadyogayatra, Pafica- 
siddhantika, Laghujataka, Ifk- 
kanik&, and a few other works 
. not yet published ) ; 61n, 70, 
150n, 465n, 479, 484, 519-20 
( follows Gargya on motion of 
Saptarsis ), 521, 530, 540, 

545-7, 652, 558, 562, 591 

( names many predecessors on 
astrology ), 627, 634 (theory 
that a horoscope was like a 
plan), 638, 701, 711, 746-7, 
765-773, 794, 1024, 1132, 

1270n (importance of usages 
of common people ), 1477 ( on 
Aryabhata’s view about earth 
revolving round itself); date 
of ( about 500-650 A. D. ) 484, 
1645 , 1653n ( mentions authors 
of VastusSstra and image 
making , did not follow Pir- 
micus or Mamlius on Breska- 
nas 580, 583n ; differences oi, 
with Ptolemy, 675 and n, 689 
(with Yavanesvara), 574, 580 
( on lords of the horaB of the 
day), 686, frequently refers 
to the views of Yavanas and 
in some matters differs from 
them 563 ; probably identical 
with Bosurmihr, a minister of 
Nowshitwan of Persia 782. 


ahapurana : 3 In, 44, 4^ 64i), 
in, 77, 81, 98, 106n, 109n, 
12. llSn, 119, 133, 145, 149, 
55 d, 178. 205, 238, 818n, 
J4n, 898 (mentions Bbavi- 
m), 915-18, 920, 932. 949 
on pSrto), 973-974, 993. 
396n, 1132, 1384, 1596n; 
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date of, earlier than 10th cen- 
tury A. D. 904 ; has some 
chapters in prose and some in 
prose and verse 903 , note on 
903-904 , refers to a ^aka 
king called Nandavardhana 
901 , supposed to have been 
narrated to the Karth by Visnu 
in Boar incarnation, 903-904 , 
"Vyasa does not appear in this 
F , though Suta figures in the 
beginning of several chapters 
904 

Varahitantra 172 

Tararuoi, as expert in Natya- 
veda 990n 

Yardhamana 50n 

Yardhamana— Nirvana Era 656. 

Yardhapanavidhi ( procedure of 
anmversary of birth of a child 
or king ) 403 

vargoltama, meaning of 584. 

Yarivasyarahasya, 1063 ( on 36 
tattvas ). 

Yarna system and caste system 
( vide under brahmanas, Can- 
dalas, caste, jatis, moral quali- 
ties, social legislation, sudra ) • 
origin and development of 
1633 — 1643 j Bhagavadgita 
( lY. 13 and XYIIl. 42-44 ) 
asserts that the Yarna system 
■vras based on qualities and 
actions and specifies the qua- 
lities and actions of the four 
.varnas, most of vrhich for bra- 
hmanas and ksatriyas are moral 
and spiritual 1635 ; how and 
■why several thousands of castes 
and sub-castes arose only in 
India IS an insoluble problem 
1633 , if Yarna and caste 
system has broken down and 


become harmful and unpopular 
among people it may be dis- 
carded, but that cannot be 
done by force or mere legisla- 
tion, but by strenuous work 
and education of all from 
childhood 1641 , intermarria- 
ges between the first three 
varnas were allowed even -in 
the times of Ya] and a few 
other Smrtis 1265, 1632 , is 
distinguished from jaii, but 
the two are confounded ih 
Mann, 1633 ; it may he con- 
ceded that some centuries 
before the Furusasukta, Aryan 
community was divided into 
four groups, a similar division 
not being unnatural and being 
found in other countries 1632 ; 
no evidence to show that inter- 
marriages and interdining 
among the four varnas was 
prohibited in the Yedic age 
1633 ; numerous artisans and 
craftsmen are mentioned in 
Yaj. S., Katbaka S. and Tai. 
Br., but there is nothing to 
show that they had become 
petrified castes, 1633 , Yarnas 
were only four and theie was 
no fifth V 1633 , word vama 
was applied to Sryas ‘ and 
cfasas in Rgveda, they being 
hostile camps, 1632 , words 
brahmana and ksatriya fre- 
quently occur in B,g but the 
word varna is not expressly 
connected -with them in it 
1633 

Yarnasankara ( mixture or con- 
fusion of castes ) • 1634flt ( had 
gone far in Mahabhara^ 
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times ) ; criticism oE caste system 
had arisen and people had be- 
gun to contend that it is quali- 
ties that make a man a brah- 
mana and not mere birth 1633. 
Farsagana, a Safikhya teacher m. 

by Yuktidipika, 1355 
Tfirgaganya of Parasaragotra, m 
as teacher of Sankhya in ^&nti- 
parva and Yogasfitrabbasya 
and Bhamatl 1374 and n. 
Varsakityadipika 241n. 
Varfakriynkaumudi: 3 In, 34, 37, 
42n, 52n, 54n-6n, 67n, 66n’ 
68n, 72n-Sln. 83n-5n, 90n, 93n, 
97n, g9n, 103n, lOOn, llOn, 
llln, lie-On, 118n,120, 132n, 
136n, 137n, 142n, 152-3, 161, 
163n, 195n, 167n, 169n, irOn, 
174n, 176a-178n, 180n-182n, 
193, 126n. 198, 200-ln, 207n- 
8b, 212n-2l6n, 216 218n, 

220n-22n, 226, 230n, 233, 241, 
243n, 249n, 660, 1096, 1109n, 
1122, 1124, 1125n. 

Varsas, nine named by Visnu, 
VsmauB and Vuyu { ■with ■vari- 
ations ) and they state that the 
Yar?as were given to the nine 
sons of -JLgnidhra, grandson of 
Svayambhuva Manu, there be- 
ing confusion about names of 
kings and varsas, 1524-25. 

Farttfto, defined, 1182-83 

Vartikas ( on Pamni ) 68n, 

130, 203n, 467, 667n, 720n, 
736n, 820, 1033, 1166-67, 

1169. 

Yartikalahkara, of Prajfiakara- 
gupta 472 

Taruna, praised in 12 hymns of 
l^gveda is called Samraj ofte- 
ner than even Indra praised in 


about 200 hymns, 8. 
Varnnapraghasa, a Osturmasya 
rile, in which the sacnficer’s 
wife liad to confess or indicate 
it she ever had a lover 1593 b. 
Yaruni, 13th iUht of Caitia 
dark halt with ^atahhisak 
naksatra and is very holy 405. 
Vasantaraja Sakuna { vide Upa- 
fruti ) ! 792, 799, 801, 805, 869; 
account of the author 805n; 
authors mentioned by, 805n ; 
based mainly on the Br. S. and 
BrhadyogayStrS 809 ; brief 
account of its contents 806-7 ; 
claims that it requires no 
expounder, no mathematics 
and if well studied the 
reader acquires great rewards 
801, date of, between 700-1100 
A.D 806n; extends the mean- 
ing of ^akuna to include actions 
of men and beasts 808; five 
excellent animals for ^aknnas 
are the podaki bird, dog, crew, 
pingala bird and female jackal, 
that are presided over by cer- 
tain deities 809 , mentions fifty 
objects as auspicious signs 
when starting on a journey or 
entering a home and thirty 
objects that are inauspicious, 
778; more than half of it (viz, 
781 verses) are devoted to 
sounds made by three birds 
and 373 are devoted to barking 
and movements of dogs and 
female jackals 808 ; most com- 
prehensive work on ^akunas 
and ooutaiiis 1525 verses, 806, 
prognostioalions based on the 
sound produced by house lizard 
{ palli or palliks ) or its move- 
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ments and its tall on the seve- 
ral limbs of a person 793 , 
prognostications from throb- 
bing of limbs, 800-801 , silent 
about fall of palll 792n ; states 
that ‘ Upasmti ‘ ( unpromoted 
oracular voices of a child etc ) 
is most reliable and easily 
understood Sakuna 809-810. 

Vasantotsava 403—404, 

Vasavadatta of Subandhu 1009n, j 
1048. 

Vasistha, sage, thought of com- 
mitting smcide 1280 , two 
births of, refeired to in Bg. 
VII. 33, 1536-37. 

Vasistha, a writer on Astiology, 
6ln, 134, 213a, 316, 593, 607, 
621. 

Vasistha Dharmasutra 24n,537n, 
733n, 782 q, 876n, 9Un, 930 
937, 944-45, 1027, 12390 (on 
giving an only son in adoption ), 
1248n, 1335 (one sutra on adop- 
tion interpreted in four ways ), 
1413n, 1416n, 1441-1442n, 

1589n, 1596, 1638n (sale of 
milk by brahmana condemned ). 
Vasistha Siddhauta, one of the 
five Siddh&ntas and far from 
accurate, 514n, 663n. 
VasordhSra a ^anti m by Tai 
S ^nd early and late Dharma- 
fastra works 737n 
Vastospati, is either Indra or 
Kudra 790n. 

Vaslu ( house ) : see under 

‘ bouse ’. 

Vastu-santi, also called Grha- 
^uti or Vastu-lamana, 790-91, 
sankalpa in, 790n , very elabo- 
rate in late digests 791. 
Vastusastra, eighteen teachers of, 


m by Matsyapurana 623, 1653. 

Vastuyagatattva, 1133. 

Vasudeva ; antiquity of the wor- 
ship of 962 , in some Puranas 
like Brahma and Visnu the 
word IS not derived from Vasu- 
deva, but from root ‘ Vas ’ to 
dwell 962. 

Yasudevaka, means one whose 
object of worship is Vasudeva, 
aoo. to Panini 962. 

Vasundhara, ( vide under 
Vikrama ) 66. 

Vatakamka, a work of Varaha- 
mihira, quoted in Adbhuta - 
sagara. 742n, 743 

Vatasavitrivrata, 91-94 , on 
Jyestha Full Moon, 91 ; fast 
for three days or some alter- 
natives of nakta etc 94, called 
Mah5savitrlvrata by V K V, 
92 , must have been in vogue 
long before 10th century A D. 
92 , decision in case Pull Moon 
tithi IS viddha 93 : possible 
reason why worship of Vata 
tree comes in, 93 , procedure 
of 93 

Vayaviyasaiuhita 1108. 
Vayupurana, 29n, 90n. 99, 129, 
133n, 147, 209-10, 473n, ( on 
Kala), 476 (units of time), 
520n ( about motion of Sapta- 
rsis ), 540 ( names of Muhurtas), 
649n ( on beginning of Ealt- 
yuga ), 65 In ( beginning of 
Krtnyuga ), 657n, 667n, 678, 
692-3, 696n, 698, 735, 774, 
817n, 831n-2, 824n-5, 830n, 
(chap 101 of doubtful authe- 
nticity), 843, 845n, 846-48, 
850-52, 853n, 854-5, 857-58n, 
861-3, 915-16, 931 (adopts 
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' .UpaniBad passages), 931n, 
932, 939n, 947, 974, 993ii, 
^ 996—6, 1052 q (q, by Kular- 

nava ), IO6I11 ( on defects dne 
, to ignorant men practising 
yoga), 1152, 1182n, 1320n, 
, 1399n, 1419n ( only five angas 
of yoga), 1438n, 1440n, 

1466-7, 1526n, 1628, 1681, 
1611, 1645n 1663n , divided 
like Brahinandaintofonr padas, 
. 905; first verse (Narayanam 

namaskrtya etc. ) and 2nd 
eulogismg Vyasa not found in 
some mss, 905 ; Oayamabatmya 
chapters deemed to be later 
905 ; has 112 chapters and 
10991 verses in Anan. ed. 905 ; 
makes a passing reference to 
Gupta Dynasty and mentions 
rafcs 905-7 ; note on 906-7 , 
one of the oldest and authorita- 
tive Furanas and contains much 
Dharmafastra material 905 ; 
^aiva bias in several chapters 
but chap. 98 and Gayamaha- 
tmya are full of praise of 
. Visnu 905 ; some verses quoted 
by ^nkaracfirya as from a 
Furana or Smrti are found in 
V, 906 and n, 

Veda : ( vide Mantras, Maha- 
bhasya, namadheya, Rgveda, 
Fnrvamim&tnsa ) , all V eda 
- texts do not contain vidhis, 
numerous V. passages are com- 
' . mendatory, or condemn an act 
, that is prohibited or refer to 
instances of persons performing 
the vidhi in the past or put 
' -forward to be a reason for the 
vidhi, these are not to be 
treated as unnecessary,- but are 


[ T^oJ. F 

to be taken along with vidhi 
passages to complete their full 
import 1243 ; arrangement in- 
to Mandalas or Astakas or 
Sandas is not claimed to be 
eternal, though the T. is eter- 
nal 839, 861 , different mter- 
pretations of some mantras by 
Sahara, Kumarila, Nirukta, 
Mahabhasya, Sayana exemplifi- 
ed in the cose of Eg. IV.58.3, 
1256-56 , divided into five 
categories viz, vidhi ( horta- 
tory ), mantras, namadheya 
( names like Udbhid ), pra- 
ttsedha or nisedha ( prohibi- 
tion ) and arthavada ( lauda- 
tory or explanatory passages ) 
and examples of these 1098, 
1225 , divided into three parts, 
vidhi, arthavSda, mantra, ( n5- 
madheya being placed under 
vidhi ) 1226 , the epic and Pu- 
ranas say that the one eternal 
Veda was airanged into four 
parts by Vyasa, but do not say 
that they were distributed into 
mandalas or kandas by Vyasa 
869 , eternal, self-existent, not 
composed by any human or 
divine author and infallible, 
aoB. to F. M, S. 1202-1204 ; is 
constituted by Mantras and 
Brahmana 1222 ; Mantras of 
the three Vedas are said 
by Mann to have been drawn 
from Agni, Vayu and Surja 
1181, Mann lays down 
Japa ( muttering ) of Vedio 
mantras of adhiynpia, adhi- 
datva aud adhyatma types 
1181 ; many vedic texts are 
apparently 'in conflict with 
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eaoh other and ■with ordinary 
eKpenenoe 1124; many verses 
of Veda had threefold applica- 
tions viz. with reference to 
sacrifices ( adhiyajna ), adhi- 
daiva or adhidaivata ( with 
reference to deities ) and 
adhyatma ( with reference to 
metaphysical meaning ) and 
illustrations 1181 , Naiya- 
yikas hold that God is the 
author of the Veda and the 
Vedantasutra holds same view 
1202 , necessity of knowing 
four matters about every 
mantra viz the rsi, the metre, 
the deity and application, em- 
phasized by Alt Br , Chan 
Up and Smitis and evil conse- 
quences of not knowing these 
859-860 , passages in Smitis 
and PurSnas stating that 
Brahma or Prajapati created 
the Veda are laudatory and 
not to be taken literally 1202 , 
promulgated for Yajfta 1184, 
proposition of some smrtis that 
wealth is for YajOa, which is 
strenuously opposed by the 
Mitafcsnra 1184 , Sahara lays 
down that one that wants to 
perform a vedio sacrifice must 
have memorized the portion of 
Veda relating to the sacrifice 
and must also understand its 
meaning 1181, Schools of 
Veda interpretation, such as 
Aitihasikas refer to Devapi 
and his brother Santanu ( Bg, 
X 98 5 and 7 ), Yama and 
YamI ( in Bg X 10 ) and 
Vifvfimitra and the rivers . Bg. 
X 33 ) as historical personages, 


but the Uairuktas explained 
them differently 1203 ; six 
angas ( auxiliary lores ) of, 
enumerated in Mnndakopa- 
nisad and Ap Dh.S., 478 , Smr- 
tis sometimes say that there is 
no author of Veda, that Bra- 
hma remembers it 1203 , some 
Mantras like ‘ catvari finga ’ 
aie laudatory of Yaga 1255- 
66 , smrtis like those of 
Gautama, Menu, Yaj , lay 
down the periods for which 
one should study ( i.e. memo- 
rize ) V.1180 , study of V. has 
five aspects viz memorizing 
it, reflection over it, constant 
repetition of it, japa of it and 
imparting to pupils 1181-82; 
substantial contribution to 
exegesis ofVedabyP. M 8,, 
Sahara and Xurnarila, ,1218 , 
Svadhyaya and pravacana of 
V. constitute Tapaa, 1180; 
teaching V eda, demanding fee 
for, was and is condemned 
even now hut teacher could 
accept fees paid at end of 
studenthood hy pupil or some- 
body else for him, 1638 ; that 
many Veda texts are lost or 
are unavailable is stated so 
early as Ap, Dh. S. 1269; 
theory that V eda is eternal and 
of absolute authority has led 
to some undesirable tenden- 
cies, VIZ. propounders of new- 
fangled doctrines claim they 
have Vedic authority, examples 
cited 1218-19, that words of 
the Veda have the same mea- 
nings that words .in popular 
Sanskrit have is the view of 
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P. 31. S., Sahara and other 
mimainsa Trriteis 1276 ; words 
like Babara Pravahapi, Prama- 
ganda which the opponents of 
eternality of the Teda put for- 
ward as showing that they 
refer to ancient human heings 
are explained away as having 
other meanings 1203, 1224n, 
1236 ; words like ‘ jarhhari 
tnrpharltn ’ ( Rg. X. 106. 6 ), 
£annka ( B.g. Till. 77. 4 ), 
that are argued hy some as 
having no sense are explicable 
with the help of Ifirnkta and 
grammar 1256. 

Tedangas ( six ) are declaied by 
Knmarila to be nsefnl as Era— 
tvartha and Purnsattha 1261, 
1274-76. 

Tedanga Jyotisa 498, 499 d, 

305n, 519, 538, 559(Tajasa), 
591, 646, 637, 639, 662 (Taj- 
nsa ), 663, 681 ( .Stharvana ), 
1181, 1184; date of SOSn. 

Tedanta ; ( vide under ' Brah- 
man, Denssen, Sloksa, soul, 
Upanisads ) ; Denssen’s theory 
that ksatriyas were the origi- 
nal cheirshets of T. thought, 
not brahmanas, stated and 
criticized 377—86 ; doctrine 
of the non-difierenoe of the 
individual soul and even of 
the inanimate world from 
the Pirst Principle or Esse- 
nce is one of the most 
oharaoteristio features of Hin- 
duism and India’s greatest 
contribution to the spiritual 
development of man 1623, 
1631 ; expresses advaita in 
such sentences as ‘ aham brah- 


masmi’; ‘tat-tvam-asi’ 1482, 
first and foremost aspect of T, 
was that .Atman is the only 
reality and that Atman can be 
only described in the words 
‘ neti, neti but it clashed with 
the popular idea that a real 
world existed apart from the 
creator 1498 ; in its highest 
form T. is the best support for 
pure morality for all indivi- 
duals, the greatest consolation 
in the snfierings of life and 
death 1479, 1625, in medie 
val and later times by the side 
of sublime metaphysical tenets, 
there was lack of solidarity of 
all common people, lack of 
efiurts to reduce poverty and 
dominance of brnlal and alien 
invaders 1479; persons im 
bned with the true spirit of 
advaita TedSnta like Ramana- 
mabarshi are found in India 
even in these days 1479n ; ten- 
dency to appeal to the past, 
to believe that what has been 
is the best has been very 
strong in India throughout 
several centuries, 1479, 1707n 
( Advaita T. has influenced 
great modern minds in the 
"West). 

Tedantasara 1450. 


dantasutra,24n,731n,732n,i (5, 

r79n, 780, 824-5, 860n, 866, 
106, 92 In, 944n, 953-56, 959, 
l032-33n, 1045, 10G3 d, 1155n, 
1158-9, 1167-S, 1202, 121Ii 
1218, 1235, 1273n, 1352, 

I257n, 1359n, 1362-63, 1365, 
1388, 1399, UOOn, 1403n, 
L431n, 1446(n), 1466. 1466, 
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1469n, 1471, 14S4-5, 14S8n, 
1499n, 1500, 1503, 1505, 

1507-10, 1516n, 1541, 1542n, 
1550, 1554, 1558-60, 1562-4, 
1566-67, 1579 ( on Vaisva- 
nara ), 1580u, 1583, 1588, 

1600n, 1602n, 1625 ( refers 
to Atharvaveda Brahmasukta ), 
1642 , authors mentioned by 
T. S alone and not by PMS 
are Andnlomi, and Kalakrtsna 
1173 ; author of, knew Yoga 
doctrines, same as some san- 
khya doctrine, Samadhi but 
did not know the present Yoga- 
sutra 1390-91 , Bhaskara, 
FaQcapadiba, Sankaracarya and 
Yamunacarya held that Bada- 
raynaa is the a of Y. S , while 
Bamanuja appears to mention 
both Vyasa Para4arya and 
BadaiSyana as authors 1165- 
66 ; declares that acansara is 
anadi 1567} mentions Jai- 
mmi’s views eleven limes, in 
six of which there is no corre- 
sponding sutra or view in P. 
M. S and Jaimini probably 
wrote a work on Vedanta also, 
1167 , mentions Badarfiyana 
nme times, most of the views 
of B being opposed to Jai- 
mini’s or at least slightly diffe- 
rent 1167-68 , problem of the 
authorship of V. S is complica- 
ted but there were two Bada- 
rayanas, 1165-1169, problem 
of the eight sutras in which 
the words /tadufctam ’ occur, 
discussed, 1176 , ^antjparva 
verses quoted as Smrti by 
SankarScarya for supporting 
the views of V. S lieen”; 

SI 


Smiti mentioned in many 
sutras of V, S is the Gita aoo. 
to ^ankaracarya and almost all 
acaryas 1172 , some sfitras of, 
differentiate between Jiva and 
Paramatman, while som'e others 
speak of non-difference bet- 
ween the two 1567 ; V S very 
much presupposes the P M. S , 
which does not appear to have 
been influenced by V, S. 
1176. 

Vedartha-sangraha of Ramanuja, 
880. 

Vedha : of tithis, explained 72- 
73 j V. in eclipses 250 

Vedio Age, chronology of, un- 
certain 513. 

Vedio Interpretation ( vide 
under ‘ Auiobindo ’, ‘ Eapali 
sasfry’), by Sri Aurobindo 
of 230 verses in all from 
Mandalas I, II and VI and 
of 60 hymns in another work 
briefly examined, criticized 
and mistaken notions pointed 
out, 985-991 , Nirukta men- 
tions seventeen individual pre- 
decessors on V I , who diBer 
from it and also among them- 
selves 984 , several schools of, 
such as Aitihasikas, Naidanas, 
Kairuktas, Paiivrajakas exi- 
sted even before the Rirukta 
984, 1203-4; some examples 
on which Aitihasika school 
would rely are Nasatyau, Vrtra, 
Pururavas and Urvall, Sarama 
and Pams, which would show 
that the Aitihasikas did not 
believe in the self-existence 
and eternality of the Veda 
1204 , the most sublime 
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and fundamental thonght of 
the Rgreda ( I. 164. 46 and 
X 129.2, TUI. 58. 2) that 
there is only one Spirit behind 
the various gods, that originally 
there was only that one which 
became all this, is embodied in 
words, about which there is no 
secrecy and which can be 
understood by any one who 
knows a little Sanskrit 987 , 
about word ' Saiuvatsara ’ in 
regard to the Sattra called 
‘ Vitvasi'iSmayana ’ said to last 
for a thousand years Jaimini 
( P. M. S. VI. 7. 31-40 ) boldly 
asserts that here it means a 
day, relying on Bg. I. 89. 9 
and Tai. Br. I.7.(3.2 ( satayuh 
purusah ), 1321. 

Vedic Texts, the lepetition of 
which or homa offered with 
which was deemed to purify a 
person are set out in Vasistha 
Dh. S. < 28. 10-15 ), 733n, 

Velankar Prof. H. D. . explan- 
ation of Eg. X 72 ( aditer 

dakso ajSyata ) by, demurred 
to 1488n. 

Vena, called Gandharva m Rg- 
veda and may be Venus 494n. 

Vendidad ; Parsi scripture 
mentions ‘ Hapta Hindu ’ ( Sa- 
pta-Sindhu ) 1613n. 

Venlsaiiihara 776n, 779n. 

Venkatamatha or Venkatadesika 
( 1269-1369 A. D. ) a. of 
SetvaTamlm&msa 1209 , vide 
under Devata . 

Venkatasubbiah, Shri, avers that 
thirty works cited by Madhva 
occur nowhere else 1219, 

Verbal forms : two kinds of, the 


first of which only conveys that 
the agent only exists (asm 
ast> ), the second of which 
conveys not only the existence 
of the agent but also some 
ootmty of the agent ( as in 
yajati ), that is, in these latter 

the sense of ■karoti’( he does) 

IS also understood, 1237, 
Vernal Equinox, deemed to have 
occurred on Asvini-naksatra 
about Saka 444 but now it has 
receded to HttarabhfidrapadS 
712, was in Krttikas about 
2300 B 0 , 497n, 608; wasm 
divisional sign Anes about 200 


B. 0, 601. 

Verses identical in several Pu- 
ranas 853, 945n , identical in 
Brahma and Visnn Pnranas, 
929, 1046n ; identical m Wat- 
sya and BiahmSnda 945n, 
identical in Visnn and Padma 
966n , identical in Visnu and 
Varaha Puranas 931n 

VeS . rasi, when so called 584. 


Vidhi ( or Vidhis ),( vide under 
BhavanS, Kiyama and Pan- 
sanfchya)' V apply to all Aryas 
1281 ; ( Vidhi ) is an exhorta- 
tion that IS meaningful on 
account of enjoining a matter 
that has a nsefq] purpose and 
that prescribes semething which 
does not fo’low ( is not esta- 
blished by ) from any other 
authority 1225-26; is laid 
down by a verbal form or po- 
tential passive pariaoiple m 
‘ ya ’ or ‘ tavya ' 1225n ; is or- 
dinarily couched in the opta- 
tive form ( vzdhtltn ) and a 
verb in the present tense can- 
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not ordinarily be taken as lay- 
ing do-wn a "V. 1226 , only vi- 
dhis so called bave absolute 
autbonty, ■while Aitha'vadas 
have authority in so for as 
they praise 'Vidhis 1283, one 
classification of vidhis is into 
four, 1228, sometimes a vidhi 
may be interred even from a 
verb in the present tense 
( illustrated ) 1226-7 , the cen- 
tral element in v. is the verb 
or verbal form expressed as 
* one shall do ‘ it shall be 
be done 'it ought to be done ’ 
1226 ; the employment of words 
like ‘ hi ’ or ‘ vai' is not gene- 
rally allo-nred in a V. 1227n, 
the text about ratrisattra, 
though in the present tense is, 
construed as a v 1227 , three- 
fold classification of v, into 
apurvavidhi ( as in svarga- 
kamo yajeta ), niyamavidhi ( as 
in ‘ he pounds rice ’ ) and Pan- 
sankbya 1229 , two-fold classi- 
fication of vidhis into Puru- 
sartha and Kiatvartha 1232- 
1234 , where a rite has already 
been laid down all that can be 
said as laid down about it later 
is to enjoin an accessary (guna, 
a detail ), 1226 ; where a vidhi 
IS already, established a separate 
vidhi IS required for each of the 
auxiliary matters relating to it 
I295n, 

Vidbyadi, such texts as ‘ Par&- 
purnamasabhyam yajeta ’ are 
called V. 1323 

V idbyanta, is the whole procedure 
of DarsapQrnamasa except the 
originative injunction ( Darsa- 


yajeta ) detailed in the 
Brhhmana texts about the offe- 
ring of purodaSa (cake) 1323n. 

Vidura, though a Sudra, posse- 
ssed brahmajnana 921 , and 
secured moksa 1642. 

Vidyamadhavlya, ( also called 
Muburtadaisana ) 539. 

Vidyapati, a great ■writer of 
Mithila , composed devot'opal 
songs of "Visn^n, 6aivasarva- 
svastlra, Durgabhaktitarangml 
and also a tantrik ■work 1076 , 
tlie first verse of the Purusa- 
partksa of "V. invokes Adi- 
lakti 1076 

Vidyas • fourteen V. set out in 
Yaj and others 820, 926, 1162, 
1263 , fourteen known toKali- 
dS.sa 1152n , eighteen acc to 
some ( including Upavedas ). 
820, 926n, Ghnrye, 32r, G. S. 
work of, on 1152n , sources of, 
are 14 but Banddba works are 
not included as sources of 
dharma or vidyas 1152, 1263. 

Vidyasthana, (branch ofkno^wle- 
dge ) the word occurs jn 
Nirukta 127 6n, vide under 
‘ Vidyas 

Vidyasflkta 1033n, 1461. 

Vihavya-anuvaka, 786. 

Vijaya, ■time and Muhurta so 
called, 189, 406. 

Vijayadasami (vide under 
‘ Dasara ’ ) chief observances of 
190 , in place of 6ami, another 
tree called ‘ Apia ’ is worship- 
ped in Haharastra 192; on 10th 
of ASvina bright half, 188; 
one of the three most auspici- 
ous days in the year, 189; 
Kama is said to have marched 
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against Lanka on this day, 
192 , time for, -when 10th tithi 
is mixed with 9lh or 11th tithi 
18S ; time for celebrating it is 
afternoon or pradom ISS , 
time for new undertakings 
even thongh the moon or some 
other planets lie not favourable 
189. 

VijnanabhikSu ( about 1550 
A. D, ) a. of Sankhyapiava- 
canabbasya 976, 1355 

Vijuanadlpika, of Padmapada, 
(in 71 verses)* 1574n (on 
three kinds of Karma ), 1588, 
1699. 

Vikalpa ( option ) or Vikalpas 
1249-1252 (vide under sastra, 
smrtis ) , defined by Gautama, 
Jai., Sahara and Manu 1104 , 
eight faults of V apply only 
to V. based on reasoning, 1262 • 
IS liable to eight faults and 
should be avoided and resort 
should be had to paryudasa or 
arthavada 1350, 1252 , may be 
a vyavasth^ia ( i. ® restricted 
to a certain state of oircums 
tanoes ) or * avyavasthita { not 
so restricted ) and examples 
1251-62 , V. are grouped 
under three heads with 
examples, 1250—51 ; where 
two texts are irreconcilable 
there is V. as in the two 
sentences about Atiratra 
1249-50. 

T'lkrama became lord of the 
world in Kaliyuga by vratas 
56', whose daughter Yasund- 
harn of Dafarua country attai- 
ned moksa by vratas 56. 

Vikramaditya VI, of Cfilukya 


[ VolV 

dynasty , Inscription in 109S 
A D. about school for teach- 
ing Prabhakara’s Mimaiusa 
doctrines 1192 

Vikramaditya . doubts about the 
existence of a king called V, 
about 67 B. O 650-51 , Emp- 
eror Chandragnpta II was 
styled V on his coins 901 ; 
era of 650-53 , papers on 660n, 
651. 

Vikramaditya commemoration 
volume 650n 

Vikramorvasiya, a drama by 
Kalidasa 46, 900-901 ( close 
agreement between Matsya- 
purana and V on the incidents 
in the story ). 

Vinaya Texts 1070 

Vinaj akafanti, also called Gana- 
palipuja 748 , performed at 
the beginning of all SariiskSras, 
such as TJpanayana and mar- 
iiage and for aveiting or miti- 
gating efieots of portents pr on 
a Sapmda’s death 748-749, 
performed also on Thursday or 
on certain auspicious nak?a- 
tras 748, Sankalpa for, 748n; 
to be performed in ordinary 
fire 767 

Vindhyavasa or— vasin j identi- 
fied with Isvarakrsna by Tnka- 
kusu and Keith hut Ahhinava- 
gupta distinguished between 
the two 1376-77 , also called 
Rudrila 1376. 

Vimyogavidhi conveys the rela- 
tion between the principal act 
( angin or seswi ) and its subsi- 
diaries ( angas or 16^) 1307; 
IS the concern of 3rd chap, of 
P. V.S. 1307, 1309, siv means 
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of determiDing what is princi- 
pal and -what are subsidiaries 
and the relative strength of the 
latter when there is a doubt 
or a conflict, each succeeding 
one being weaker than each 
preceding one, and there being 
13 probable cases of conflict 
among these sis and a few illu- 
strations 1309-1311 

"Vinoba Bhave and Bhumidana 
targets 1683. 

Vipas ( river in Punjab, modern 
Beas ), 531n. 

Viramitrodaya of Mitramisra, 
835n, 1192 ( on Vyavahara ) , 
on dhmi,a 43n 

Virasana, a posture m Krcchra 
and Aghamarsana \ratas 415 , 
a yogio asana 1 435-3 6n 

VirStaparva 179, 183n, 192n, 
506n, 663, 743, 821, 1570n, 
1636. 

Visa-ghatl or ViEanadl, 736n , 
birth of a child on V is por- 
tent of death of father or mother 
or loss of wealth or of the 
child 736n , a particular gbati 
of each naksatra is so called 
aco. to Madanaratna 736n 

Yisau • ( vide under Avatgias, 
^astrasl • appears to be a name 
of the Sun in the Rgveda and 
came to be regarded as High- 
est God in Brghmana times 
957 , Bhavisyapurana says that 
V begins to sleep in the first 
quarter of Anuradha naksatra, 
turns on another side in the 
middle of ^ravana and wakes 
up m the last quarter of Eevati 
llOn, day of, is equal to whole 
life of Brahma 691, different 


tithis ( 11th, 12tli, 15th ) for 
Tisnu’s going to sleep in dif- 
ferent authorities 110-1 ; delu- 
ded people and asuras by pro- 
ducing hlayamoba from his 
body tliat led them away from 
the Vedio path 974-976 , how 
sat/ana ( sleeping ) and pro- 
iodha (awakening) of V are to 
be celebrated, 112 ; identified 
with sacrifice (yajBa) 957, Me- 
ghadnta and Vanaparva men- 
tion the sleeping of "V isnn on the 
snake ^esa and waking up 110, 
127 , one thousand eight names 
of V. set out in Anusasana- 
parva, chap 149 and Garuda- 
purana I 15 1-160, 977n, 

780n ; possible explanations of 
sleep of Visnu for four months 
109 , steps called V. in sacrifi- 
ces 191 , was supposed to go to 
sleep on night of 11th of 
Asadha bright half and to 
awake in the day on 11th of 
Knrtika bright half 109-10, 
414, was supposed to turn 
from one side to the other m 
his sleep on Bhadrapada bright 
half 11th tithi (which was there- 
fore called Panvartini 109; 
worship of V in three diffe- 
rent ways, Vaidika, Tantrika 
or Misra 934 , woisbjp of, in 
SIX mediums 1121n, 1649' 
worship of, may be performed 
on ^atagrama stone, on a jewel, 
yantra, mandala, image, or in a 
temple, acc to Padmapurana 
1136. 

Visnuoandia, writer on Astro- 
logy q by 'Crtpala 5S7d. 
■VisuuoittT, com, on "ViSnupurSna, 
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832, 907. 

'i^nudharmo, an Upaparana ; 
873-876, 909-10 ; Hazra relies 
chiefly npon a single ms. in 
Bengal 873'; Hazra dates it 
between 200-300 A. D 872 ; 
Hazra’s -interpretabon o£ two 
verses from Visnndharmottara 
IS wrong, 874 and n. 

Yisnudharmasatra : 48, 51, 58, 
89, 116, 218, 221, 249, 527, 
681, 687, 691, 757, 782n, 

817n, 825, 863, 931n, 934, 
1024, 1027, 1243, 1248n, 

' 1270n ( similar to Yaj I 156 ), 
1326, 1413n, 1416n, I422n, 
1441, 1448, 1533-34, 1690, 
1696, 1648 ( same as Maou ), 
1709n. 

Visnudbarmottara, an XJpapu- 
rana- 57, 68n, 69n, 73, 90n, 
91, 104n, 112n, 115n, 120, 
129d, 135n, 137n, 169, 301n, 
204n, 219-20, 260, 473 (on 
Kala), 476, 477n, 529-31, 
534, 541, 544, 624, 657, 659- 
60, 663, 682, 734 (chapters 
on Santis ), 748, 751-52, 754, 
768n ( has veises common to 
. Matsya and Br. S. ', 774, 776n, 
778 ( same verse as in 
Mhtsya ), 779n, 793, 798-99, 
801, 803-5, S37n, 874n, 920, 
923 ( king’s coronation with 

Yedio and PaurSnika mantras), 
973n, 1033, 109gn, ( Gayatrl 
verse nsed In black magic ), 
1128 ( in chap 32 it speaks o£ 
mndrahastas and lo chap. 
33 of over 100 Samanyomudras 
called nittafaslramndras ), 

1129, 1243, 1422, 1438, 1439n- 
1443n, 1455, 1019, 1653; 


Apararka quotes only 7 times 
and abont 25 verses only, 881; 
borrows from works o£ Tarahn. 
mihira 878, date of, acc. to 
Hazra, is 400-500 A. D. 876; 
date of, after 600 AB, and 
before 1000 AB. 910; has 
Tantrik elements 876n, 
KSiikSpurfina refers to it 910, 
1033; note on 876-78, 910; 
questions whether the Madras 
in religions worship were 
derived from the postnres 
( karanas ), rcoalos ( gestures) 
and 32 aTigahSrai ( movements 
of limbs ) in Bharata’s N&tya- 
tastra ( chap. 4, 8, 9 ) cannot 
at present be finally decided 
1128-29. 

Yisnngnpta, a. on astrology 


693-4, 

Yisnupadi-Sankrkntis 213, 413; 

pniiyakala is 32 ghatis 216. 
ViSnupaBcaka, last five days of 
Kartika are so called, 412-13, 


Snupuraiia: 79n, 112, 118n,129, 
147, 150n, 197, 205a, 221, 
473n, 47 4n, 511n, 520n, 5(ln, 
649, 651n, 678, 687,689-92, 
694, 608, 735n, 743 d, (men- 
tions Garga ), 817 n, 820, 824ii, 
825 ( a verse of Y, quoted as 
Smiti by i^ankorMiRsya ), 
845n ( period of time between 
Bariksit and oorottalion of 

Handa ), 802, 853ii, 857, 861, 
907-909, 915 ( stoiy d 
rasas and TJrvnSi ), 916< 521 
( adopts Bpanisnd passages ), 
936n ( 18 vidyfisthrinas ), 928- 
39, 949, 957n-09, 961 (on 
PraMfida). 963-63, 9G9n. 974. 
996, W4G-1T, n02n, 12--"> 
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( confased account of the 
fakhas of Samaveda ), 1270n 
( on discarding even Vedio 
practices ), 1312n ( defines 

‘svarga’as manahpiitx), 1362n, 
1382, 1391 ( quotes two 

verses of Hiranyagarbha ), 
1399, 1404 ( on propounders 
of YogaSastra ), 1417n, 1421, 
1440, 1444 on pratyahara ), 
1446, 1448 ( agrees with Y 
Bhasya closely ), 1450, 1455, 
1457 ( on Yogi-carya ), 1522, 
1526n, 1528, 1596n , closely 

agrees with definition, as 
Faficalaksana, 907 , com. 
called Yaisnav^utacandrika 
of B,atnagarbha and another 
called Yisnucitti deal with a 
Y. of 6000 verses only 832-33, 
868n , Banasagara knew a V, 
of 23000 verses which it 
discards 868n-69, 909 , extant 
Vianu P. composed between 
300 to 500 A D 909 , is full 
of characteristic qualities of 
Vaisnavas 87 4n , narrates how 
and why Yyasa declared how 
Kaliyuga, ^udra and women 
were blessed 928-929, on 
Sankhya 1382 , present text 
divided into six attiias, 126 
chapters and has about 6000 
verses 907 ; Bamanuja in his 
V edarthasangraha quotes more 
than 100 verses from Y , 
regards Y, as of supreme 
authority over other Puranas 
880, 957n; ^akya, Suddhodana 
( as 23 rd in descent from 
Brhadbald and Bahula men- 
tioned by Y. ) 909 , several 
works state the number of 


slokas in Y. to be difierent from 

- 6000 to 24000, 832-33 ; some 
verses identical with Bra- 
hmanda and Brahma and other 
PnrSnas 90S, 963n, 1516n ; 
teaches doctrine of complete 
advaila and of niskama-karma 
908 , translated by H H. 
Wilson 883, 909 ; Yacaspati 
names it in com. on Yoga^ 
bhasya 909 , Yyasa does not 
play a prominent part in Y. 
and Suta does not appear as 
narrator at all 909. 

Visnurahasya 49n, 115n, 869 (a 
mere compilation, acc to 
Banasagara ) 

Y isnusamhita, elaborate treat- 
ment of diksa in, 1117, 1123, 
1125 and n ( on Mudras appro- 
priate to several gods and 
names about 30 ) 

Yisnufmkhnla-yoga 414-15, 

Yi8ti,7th mobile Karana, 411-12, 
709-710 , appears to have in- 
spired great terror among 
medieval Bharmafastra writers 
709-10, astrologers raised it 
to the status of an ill-omened 
Bemoness. 411; euphemisti- 
cally called Bhadra or Kalyani 
412, 700 ; diagram showing 
how Yisti occurs eight times 
in a month 709 , fast on li^ 
411 ; inauspicious, except in 
its tail, last three ghatikas 710, 
supposed to have the form of a 
snake divided into mouth, neck, 
chest, navel, waist and tail, all 
being inauspicious except tail 
and each being assigned difie- 
ring ghatikas 710. 

Yisnva Sankrantis 213 
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Tifurat aar ( vrhen day and 
night ?rere o£ eqoal Jengta, 
knotrn in the Brahmara period 
and —as in the middie or the 
gaeriSciai year. -311 ; Diva- 
khtya-^ama. to be snng oa 
511n. 

Tisrafaharatt, qaarterlyj Tol. II 
paper oa ‘ China's debt to 
India’ 161Sn. 

'Cisradarsa 102. 

Tir.amitra: andthe rivers -537, 
1203 ; and ^nnaklepa 956 d : 
famished T. wanted to eat 
dog’s tail 1470: priest of 
Triiankn who had become a 
c5niala 12S0. 

"Vilramitrasrnrii 21S. 

Tifvajit ( sacrifice ) 1312—13 ; In 
'V. the sacrificer had to donate 
ererythiog he owned at the 
time of giting daksira in, 
1312-1313 j Jaimini devotes 
foarteen adhikaranas to, 1313 ; 
some of the important propo- 
sitions are that the sacrificer 
cannot donate his relatives, 
that even the emperor cannot 
donate the whole kingdom, 
1313; fadra who serves a 
man of the three higher castes 
becanse it is his dcty to do so 
acc, to Dharmarastra. cannot 
be donated 1257: Svarga is 
the reward of V, thongh the 
Teds does not expressly men- 
tion any reward 1312. 
■ViSrakarman : fashioned the two 
worlds (Bg- X. SI and S2 ) 
USS- 

Tjfvariipa : com. Ba’atrldl on 
Yai. fay 2-21, S25-2~., 1155n, 
llSl (esjil'’jns Tiij- ^ 


1259a (qao'es Tantr&vi’riils 
verse withont name), 1270a, 
127 Sd, I2tln, 129i (rraddhv 
primarily means * pinJadf.na ’ 
and not feeding brahmanas, 
1309, 1425n ; not identical 
with Maniana 1191 ; qBo‘e= a 
half verse from Togi-Tajfia- 
valtya 1407 ; same as Sare- 
fvara, the la* ter being his 
name on resorting to Sancyrisa 
1194. 

Yilhoba of Pandharpar ; Damaji, 
his devotee 951 
Tivada-cintamani 1303. 
'VirSdaratcakara 1303, 1320 
Vivahapatala of Tarahamihirs 
479n 

Tlvekananda, Swami ; criticized 
bv Shri Buvalayananda aboat 
his lectnres oa rSjayoga, 1414 ; 
criticism of later Buddhism by 
1030; oa Bajayoga 1393- 
94; warns that Yoga can 
be practised with safely by 
direct contact with teacher 
1441-t3 ; 1703 ( angrily says 
modern Hinduism is ' don , 

[ tonchism,’ , works of, 162-a. 
i Tolhu, a Sahkhya philosopher 
I 1372 and n 

; Togel J. Ph , anil or of ' Indian 

serpent lore ' 127 , 2 < 5 . 

Togt, V. O. a o! ‘ call and cnl- 
lare condemns the anfaerd- 
ing nrrogan'.e of Modems and 
' Christian miss’onarics 1012n. 

' Vo-vs*flve great, among Jairas 
' 2 S : found in all religions — 

1 Yratn : f sze under 
; ho-aa fist, momSng, sti'tr a. 

‘ Uthi,pjra-a, ad;.ns)ini}» f*' 

' ions to be ni-'Cn ap dar/r.g 
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vrata such as chewing tSmbula, 
anointing with oil 49 , adhi- 
karin for V 51-65 , another 
rrata should not he begun till 
the first IS finished 121 , V. 
called Ksurapavi 25 j circum- 
stances that do not break a 
vrata 48-49 , classification of, 
into three ( bodily, mental, 
vocal ) or based on the period 
taken 56 , comprehends many 
items such as bath, sandhya, 
sankalpa, homa, pu]a, fast, 
feeding of brilhmanas, maidens 
and the poor, gifts and obser- 
vances of rules of conduct 31 , 
death in the midst of perform- 
ing Y does not deprive perfor- 
mer of merit 48 , derivation 
and meaning of, accordmg to 
St Petersburg dictionary from 
root Vr ‘ to choose’ 1 , deriva- 
tion of and meaning of aco to 
Max-Muller from Vi to 
protect, 1 acc to Whitney 
from ‘ vrt’ to proceed, 1 , v acc 
to Prof Apte from ‘ vrt ’2, 4 , 
V acc to author from vr ( to 
choose ) 2, 4 , described in 
Puranas but did not occupy a 
high place in ancient smitis 43, 
difference between "V edic sacri- 
fices and V 45 , difficult to 
demarcate v and utsava 57 , 
different definitions of, in 
Sanskrit works, such asSahara- 
bhasya, IMedhatithi. Mitaksara, 
Rashunandana 28-31 , emplo- 
yed with verbs of motion like 
‘ 1 ’ to and ‘ car ’ 6-7 , exact 
determination as to the day on 
which a tithivrata is to be per- 
formed when tithi extends over 
32 


two days occupies much space 
in Dharmafastra works 62 ; 
extravagant praise of the effi- 
cacy of V. for weaning away 
common people from Buddhism 
46 , flesh to be excluded in 41 ; 
flowers, fragrant substances, 
incense, the food to he offered 
to deities m, 37-38 , food to 
he given not only to hrahmanas 
but also to the blind, the poor 
and helpless 39-40 , food pro- 
per or improper for subsistence 
m 4 1-42 ; for completion of 
vrata, performer should donate 
gold and cows, but if one has 
nothing, the words of a brah- 
mana that vrata is completed 
are enough 131 , general rule 
that Sankalpa of a vrata to be 
made in the morning 32 ; 
giving np vrata through, care- 
lessness or other cause except 
death, entails dire consequen- 
ces 47-48 , gods, sages, sid- 
dhas attained highest perfec- 
tion by V. 56, how to set 
about a vrata 81 , if no san- 
kalpa made about v, peiformer 
loses half the merit 82 ; im- 
mense literature on 57-58 j in 
all Vratas the parana is in the 
morning 121 ; m the medieval 
sense existed from before Ap. 
Dh S. and the dramas of Kali- 
dasa 46 j V In the Rgveda 
pp 1-21, in Vedic literature, 
sutias and Smrtis 22-29 ; is 
the one supreme observance 
for man and other observances 
do not come up even to one- 
sixteenth part of what vrata 
yields, 56 , largest number of. 
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are tithivratas 56 j lavish ex- 
penditure recommended by 
Pur&nas in, 40 , matters that 
do not affect a vrata, particu- 
larly -where performer is a 
■woman, child or one in ex- 
treme pain, 49 , mtecchas 
authorised to perform 64 , 
meaning in -which it is used 
in this section of H. of Dh, 
28 ; meaning of, in Yajfia- 
valkya Smiti 123 ; mean ngs 
of, in all passages of Egveda 
are command or ordinance, 
religious or moral practices or 
worship or -vows 8, 1 1 ; mean- 
ing of ‘command’ or law’ 
quite appropriate in more ihan 
half the Bgveda passages 
where the word occurs, 11 ; 
meaning of ‘ mode of worship 
orethioalpractices’in words like 
•a-vrata, apavrata', 'anya vrata’, 
11-13, 33, meaning of ‘sacred 
■vow or observance ' 18; mean- 
ing of, came to be restncted to 
'sacred vows’ and ‘rules of 
conduct,' 116, meaning of, 
as compared with rta and 
dharma SO-2 ; meanings of, 
two, generally in SadihitSs 
other than Bgveda, in BrSh- 
manas and tTpanisads 23, 
meanings of, two, secondary 
in BrShmana times via ‘ a 
proper pattern of conduct ’ and 
‘Upavasa’ 25, meaning of 
in Mahabharata 27 , meaning 
of, from first centuries of Chri- 
stian era is ‘a religions under- 
taking or vow observed on a 
certain ttthi or day for securing 
some object by the worship of 


a deity accompanied by restric- 
tions as to food and behaviour’ 
28 ; not to be undertaken m 
the midst of asauca 4S, number 
of vrafas was small in the firat 
centuries A C 46 ; V. word 
occurs about 230 times in Hg- 
veda, 4 , objects to be secured 
by vrata are numerous such as 
ponya, progeny, wealth, 
health, pleasures, heaven and 
ei en moksa 55 , observances 
for one undergoing a vrata 
Boc to Tai B. 23 and acc. to Tan 
A. 25n , observances for a 
king who has performed 'Brah- 
manah Parimarah ’ 25 ; obser- 
vances for newly married pair 
37 , of brahmacBnn 46 ; offer- 
ing in, to be clanfied butter 
in the absence of specific pro- 
vision, 49-50, persons of all 
castes (iDOlnding ffidras) en- 
titled to perform T 61 ; pre- 
liminaries before undertaking 
vrata arc to some, such as 
Yrddhi-sraddha 31-32; Pra- 
tinidhi ( representative) such 
as son or wife may perform V. 
for one noable personally 
to perform owing to disease 
accident etc. 53, 54, Baja- 
martanda, the earliest extant 
nibandha so far known, is 
work on Y. 68 ; rite that con- 
cludes a vrata is called ITdya- 
pana, p5rana or piraus 120, 
lule of Harita, that in every 
V. in which worship enters 
m-'dday is the proper time 151; 
Sanfcalpa in Y. to be made in 
the morning 81 ; Sankalpa of 
V , formula of 81; some rules 
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aljont times -vrhen to begin v 
61-62; some vratas not to be 
began -when Jupiter and Y enas 
are invisible or dating some 
days before and after tbeir sett- 
ing 61, this volume speaks only 
of such Vratas as are mentioned 
in -works on Dharmalastra and 
does not attempt to inelnde all 
vratas performed by usage 
59-60 , to be performed in the 
evening or night have to be 
performed on the tithi exist- 
ing in the evening or night 
even though it may be mixed 
■with another tithi 72 ; TJdya- 
pana, absence of, renders ■vrata 
fruitless 121 , verbal forms of 
root ‘ mi ’or ‘ mi ’ often used 
in Rgveda in relation to, 10 , 
virtues to be cultivated by one 
undergoing Y 41 ; what acts 
to be avoided by one observing 

Y 42—43 , women are entitled 
to perform Y but women per- i 
forming vrata without consent I 
of husband, father or son, reap [ 
no benefits 51 , woman or ‘ 
maiden who is impure ( in i 
monthly illness or the like ) ! 
should get her vrata performed ' 
or finished through another I 
but may perform bodily acts 

( like fast ) herself 49, 53 . ' 
words • dhrta vrata ' (18 time^), I 
mahivrata ( 5 times ), suci'vrata I 
( five times ) vivrata ( 7 times ) 
occur in Rg and help in settl- | 
ing meaning of ‘ vrata ’ 12-17 ; 1 

V o-d ‘ vrsavrata ’ explained | 
lS-19 , word ‘ vratani ’ expla- j 
ined 17-18; word ‘vratapa’, | 
meaning of IS, 22 w rks on, | 


relied on in this volume arrang- 
ed chronologically as far as 
possible 59. 

Yratas • exhaustive list of 255- 
462 ; kinds o^ 'vir. expiatory or 
voluntary 28 , most of, are 
Kamya ( for securing some 
object in this life or next life 
or both 55 ; most v. are for both 
men and women 51 ; Y. of 
gods violated by human beings 
that are punished by gods for 
this 9 ; passages where the 
•words 'tava -vrate’ occur 12—15 ; 
regarded as tapes or niyama 
also 28 : several Y prescribed 
for women alone 51; spoken 
of, not only in relation to Agn^ 
Indra, Mitra, Soma, Savitr, 
XJfas and Adityas,, but also in 
relation to Yarnna, Biahmana- 
spati, Aditi, Afvins, Parjanya, 
7-8 5 some Y. performed at 
fixed times or tithis 60 ; some 
seasonal v. and some festivals 
like Ramanavami and some 
like Savitrivrafa and Xama- 
dvitlya should he kept up even 
in these days 54-55 ; spoken 
of as dhruva (immutably fixed) 
aud adahdha ( unassailable ) 
in Rgveda, 8, spoken of as not 
violated by other gods 8-9 ; 
supposed to have been declared 
by divinities like &va, Krs^ 
or fay great sages 254; topic of, 
inextricably mixed np with 
Rala and tithi, two meanings 
of, in Brahmauas, TTpanisads, 
Hirufcta, VIZ religious obser 
vauces or vows and special food 
prescribed for one engaged in 
a religious rite. 23 ; vratas of 
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the type described in Puranas 
- had attained no prominence 
in times o£ "yajaavalkya-smiti 
- 123, V, -vrhich "V edic students 
had to undergo 27. 
"Vratakalaviveka 30n-33n, 47n- 
49n, 51n, 66n, 75-77n, 85n, 
92, 126, 214n. 

Y ratakoia, edited by M. M Gopi- 
nath Kaviraja, iistsl 622 entries 
but lists unduly swollen as 
pointed out 47. i 

Yrataprakasa 30, 55n, 92, 106ni 
111, 112n, 122 

Vrataraja 34, 3Sn; 53n, 6ln, 62, 
82, 86, 89, 91. 95, 13i, 144-6, 
150, 179, 183n, 188, 195n, 

208, 234^5 

Yratatattva 31n, 32n, 47n-49n 
Yrat&rka 30n, 34, 43, 51, 54, 
61n, 86, 88. 93, 122, 127, 144, 
150, 153. 

Yratyas in Atharvaveda 1387. 
Vrddha-Atri 914. 
Yrddha-Gargya 77 n, 607n. 
Yrddha-Gautama 230n. 
Vrddha-Garga, 520 , difEerent 
from Garga 592 (25 verses 
quoted by TTtpala), 741n, 742n, 
765 ( on comets and eclipses ), 
793 ( on Pusyasmna ). 
Vrddha-Harlta 817n, 855n, 

924n, 963n, 965n, 976n, 1046, 
1096n 

Yrddha-Manu 196n, 706n 
Viddha-^atatapa 79ii, 116n. 
Vrddba-Yasistha 213n, 215n, 

’320n 

Trddha-VasiStha Siddhanta 478- 
. > 79n 

yrddba-TajSavalkya 73n. 
Vrddha-Tavanajatakq of Mina- 


raja 563, 57 6 ( why two svagrhas 
for each of five planets ), 584, 
589n (countries of birth of 
planets ) 

Vries, paper of, on ‘ PurSna 
studies ’ in Pavry Commemora- 
tion Vol. 843 

V I Eotsarga ( letting loose a bnlll • 
on 11th day after a person’s 
death or on Pull Moon of 
Kartika or Caitra once in three 
years on Revati 416 

Yrt, root, meaning of, without 
TJpasargas or with 2-3. 

Trlia, meaning of, 19 

Yrttikara, commentator of PMS, 
olten mentioned by Sahara 

I and styled ‘ bhagavan ’, from 
whom S. sometimes difiers 
1186-87, 1221, enumeration 
of characteristics of Mantras by 
V 1222 , enumeration of the 
characteristics of Brahmans 
texts 1334 , held to be iden- 
tical with Upavarsa by Prof 
Kuppuswami and Pandit V, 
A Ramswami and not so by 
Dr. S K. Iyengar and the 
present author 1186n, 1187n, 
1197 

Vyadi, m by KntyayanaVartika 

kara 1157. 


Yyaghra, Smrti of 78n. 

Vyahrtis ( three or seven mysbo 
syllables such as bhuh, bhnvah 
etc) 787, 1099n; denote 

Lokas acc to Tai. Br. and Tai 
Up 132Sn. 

Vyahi-ti-homa, described 3Sn. 


Vyas, K B 651. 
Vyasa 116—117, 
1421n 

Vyasa, son of 


126n, 243, 606, 
Parafnra and 
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called Krsna Dvaipayana also 
857, as he was born on an 
island and was dark in comple- 
xion 1161 , compiled and 
arranged the one Veda into 
four parts and imparted them 
to four disciples aoc. to Adi- 
parva and Puranas 857 , 1161 , 
composed Pnranasamhita from 
tales, episodes, gathas etc 858 , 
composed Mahabharata for 
education of women and sudras 
164-2 , deemed to be incarna- 
tion of Visnu by Mann, Pnrar 
nas, but of Brahma in Vayn 
and of 3iva in Burma 857 and 
n , fifth disciple of V. was 
Suta Bomaharsana to whom 
V. imparted Itihfisa-Purana, 
whose son Santi narrated 
Mahabharata to ^aunaka and 
others in Naimisa forest 857 , 
legends about 857 , names of 
27 Vy asas in Burma and V ayu, 
while Visnu and Brahmanda 
cite 23 names of 28 V yasas of 
Drapara in VaivasYata Man- 
vantara 857-58 , not a gotra 
name, while Jaimim, Badari 
and Badaiayana are gotra 
names 1174 , Parasarya is 
only one of the three prararas 
of the group of Parataras 1174, 
son of V. was called Vaiyasaki, 
nco to Varlika and means 
3nka, aco to Mahabh5syall69, 
Sumantu, Jaimini, Vaisampa- 
yana and Paila are mentioned 
in Asy Gr along ith ‘ Bhar- 
atamabBibharatadharmacaiyas*, 
1161n, Vedio literature is 
silent about Vyasa Parasarya 
except in Samavidhana Br 


and.Tai At 859 , Vj'asa or 
Vyasa Parasarya is not menti- 
oned by name either in P. M. S. 
or V. S 1173, Vyasas were 
born whenever Dharma and 
Veda declined 857. 

Vyatipata, a Yoga, variously 
defined 419, 706, name occurs 
in Yaj. and Harsacarita 705 , 
thirteen V. in a year on which 
3raddha may be performed 
705 

VyavahSramayukha oln, 62, 
162n, 1002, 1192, 1224 ( on 
•nantarikse na dm ’ ), 1242 
( Devala explained ), 1286-87 , 
1293 ( brother in Ya3 III. 135 
should mean only full brother), 
1301-3, 1313n (on Visvajit 
sacrifice), 1317n, 1323 ( ex- 
ample of atide^a in PilSmaha- 
smrti ) , on killing an atalaytn 
brahmana, another practice 
prevailed in a former yuga 
127 2n, on Pranapratisthaman- 
tra 1106 ; on Harada saying 
that fathar can give less or 
more to sons at partition de- 
clares that that was the case m 
a former yuga 1 272n , says that 
in Puranas one ofterr finds 
usages opposed to smiti 1278 , 
text with notes ed. by the 
present author 1305 , iransla.- 
tion of V by the present 
author 1301n-3n 

Vyavaharaprakasa ( part of Vlra- 
mitrodaya), 1303, 1316n, 

1320 ( MasamudganySya ), 

1331 ( rule of equal division ), 
1333 (holds rajan, a king, may 
be even a vaifya ) 

Vyusfa meaning of, in Arthalas- 
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tra 647n. 

■VyuUhana, meaning oE 1414n. 
Waddell L. H. , a. of ‘ Buddhism 
of Tibet or Lamaism* 1129 
( describes nine mudras prac- 
tised by Lamas ) 

Wadia, Ardesar Sorabji N., a. 

of ‘Fate and Free will ’ 1604 
W. Waerden Prof B. L. Van 
Der 543, 582n ( on Babylo- 
nian Astronomy ), 595n. 

Wales H.-G. Quaritch, a of ‘To- 
wards Angkor ’ and ‘ Making 
of Greater India’ 1618n, 1657 
W alker, E D , a. of ‘ re-incar- 
■ nation’ 1530n, lb04. 

Walker Kenneth, a. of ‘ the Cir- 
cle of Life ’ ( on metempsy- 
ohosia ) 1531, 1605 
Wallis, H W a of ‘ Cosmology 
of the Bgveda ’ 1485n 
Warren, a, of ‘ KSIasankalita ’ 
642n, 644, 661 

Water Clocks used in India as 
early as the Vedanga Jyotisa 
542. 

Watkins, Harold, a. of ' Time 
counts the story of the calen- 
dar ’ 718n. 

Watson, Prof. J. B a of ‘ Beha- 
viourism’ 1414n. 

Watters, on ‘ Tuan Chwang’s 
^ Travels in India’ 1006n, 1040. 
Wealth ; Gautama and Manu 
.lay down that the three higher 
varnas should respectively ac- 
quire w. by gifts, conquest 
and agriculture, which became 
niyamas and must be held to 
be purusartha and not kratva- 
rtha, 1192, 1233 

Webb E J., a of ‘ The names of 
the stars ’ 550, 565n, 566, 


5S2n, 595n. 

Weber. A. a. oE ‘ Der Vedischen 
Naohrichten von Der Kaksa 
tras’; regarded Paubsa-sid- 
dbanta as borrowed fiom Pan- 
lus Alexandrinns. but was 
rebuked by Kern for this 515n, 
thought the rehgion of bhakti 
for Ki sna was due to Chrishan 
indnence hut Barth disagrees 
952n. 

Week . (vide under ‘day’)* 
number of days in w. difiered 
among different ancient people 
676, w. of seven days prac- 
tised among Jews, Babylonians 
and Incas 676. 

Week Days ( vide under ‘lioifi, 
sabbath, calendar ) : actions 
proper to be done on different 
w. according to BrhatsamhilB, 
Garga and Atharvana Jyo- 
tisa 680-81, airangement of 
Hindu W not based on Greek 
division of day into horns, 
but on ghatikas 571n , 
.auspicious for all uudertakings 
are Monday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday 62, 604, 
682 , combinations oE certain 
tithis and W yield all rewards 
70, combinations of certain 
W. tithis and nnkSatras bad 
for certain matters, 71 ; de- 
rived by Indians from Chald- 
eans acc to S B. Dixit 6i9n, 
derived in Europe ultimately 
from Babylonian gods, 6S3 ; 
Dio ( 200-220 A D ) says W. 
originated in Egypt and were 
of recent introduction m his 
day 677 , for Dpanayana 
Tuesday and Saturday in- 
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auspicious 604 , have no force 
at night in mariiages 611 , 
known in Italy before 79 A.D , 
literary evidence in Sanskrit 
on W. 680-82 ■ no evidence 
that the Indian names of W. 
and the method of arrivmg 
at the order of the days is not 
indigenous 685 , not named in 
Bible 677 , not mentioned in 
Mahabharata 682, not 
borrowed en hloc by India from 
outside 685 ; oldest reference to 
W. in Indian Inscriptions is 
of the Gupta year 165 ( 484 
A.D ) 680 , one of the five 
angas of a paBcaoga 675 , 
order of W takes no account 
of the distances of planets 
678 , origin and development 
of, 677-685 , probable that W 
were known to Indians 
between 100 B.O to 100 A D 
681 , probably suggested to 
Indians from worship in Baby- 
lonian temples of planets on 
different week days 683 , 
Ptolemy makes no astrological 
use of W. 678, Sanskrit 
literature concerning "W 681— 
2 , Sarton’s view that Greeks 
had nothing to do with W 
but Egyptians and Babylonians 
developed W 678 , section on, 
in Atharvana Jyotisa 681. 

Welfare State implied by Art 38 
in Constitution 1679 (vide 
under socialistic pattern of 
society ) , theoretical aims of 
1695 

Wells, H. G , a. of ' Ton can’t be 
too careful ’ 1483n 

Westcott G. H.. a. of ■ Kabir and 


Eabir panth ’ 969n. 

Westermarcfc, a. of ‘ Ongin and 
development of moral ideas’ 
1647n ( on slavery ). 

Western Writers (vide under 
‘ conjecture ’ ) - on Sanskrit 
Literature and Indology draw 
positive conclusions from mere 
silence 858 , prejudices about 
matters Indian 542, request to, 
to follow Mallinatha’s rule 
1531 ; severe strictures of W. 
against privileges and feeding 
of brahmanas laid down more 
than a thousand years ago 
should not rely on 19th and 
20th century notions but 
should compare the position of 
brkhmanas with what was done 
by Popes, Inquisitions, 
monastic orders in centuries 
from lOth to 15lh century A.D. 
932 , similarities in insti- 
tutions, usages and other 
matters are often attributed to 
Indians borrowing by W. W, 
without hardly any cogent or 
positive evidence, but merely 
by conjecture and prejudice 
481-82. 

Westaway F. W • a. of 'Obse- 
ssions and convictions of the 
human intellect ’ ( 1938 ) 

1483n, holds that argument 
from design for God’s existence 
carries a high degree of pro- 
bability 1483n 

Whitney. 1. 5, 6. 12. 510, 512, 
1491 ; W’s derivation of vrata 
from ' vrt ’ to proceed 1-5 • 
had doubts about his theory of 
the derivation and meaning 
of ‘ vrata ’ owing to the verb 
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‘ml’ used with it 10; holds 
’ that the praises bestowed on 
MTasndlya hymn were nanseat- 
ing 1491, makes very dis- 
paraging remarks about Indian 
achievements in astronomy 
and generally 312 ; suggested 
without any positive evidence 
that it was pre-Ptolemaio 
astronomy that was transmitted 
to India B17. 

Widow (see Hindu Adoption 
and Maintenance Act. ) could 
adopt in Bengal provided hus- 
band’s permission was proved 
1336 ; could not adopt a son 
at all acc to Dattabamtmfinisa 
and Vacttspati 1330-36 ; in 
Madras she could adopt with 
husband’s permission given be- 
fore his death or with the 
consent of the husband’s agna- 
tes 1336 , remarriage of, 
allowed by Parasarasmrti but 
' Parasaramadhavlya adds that 
that practice belonged to an- 
other yaga I266n ; widow re- 
quires no consent of husband 
nor of anyone else, provided 
the husband has not prohibited 
adoption by her, acc. to Nir- 
' nayasindhu, Tyavaharamayu- 
kha 1336. 

Wife : ( vide under ‘ sacrifices '): 

' exaggerated praise of chaste 
- wife’s power is a mere arthar 
vhda 1598 ; Jaimini provides 
that W. not being equal to the 
husband in the knowledge of 
mantras and ignorant, is res- 
tricted to the performance of 
‘ those acts only that are ex- 
> .pressly enjoined on her such 


as looking at the clarified 
butter, observing brahmaeaiya 
and repeat a feu- mantras 
which she should learn from 
her father or her husband 
1287-88 , W. gradually lost 
all importance in Vedio sacri- 
fices and came to be a mere 
silent spectator of weary details 
1288 , many Sinrti rules apply 
to W. also although the texts 
may employ a word in the 
masonline gender e g. Mano 
XI. 93 prohibiting men of three 
vamas from drinking sw5 was 
held to apply to wives also 1288, 

Wilson, Prof, translator of Vis- 
mipnrfina 830n, 834n ( gives 
diffpiing lists of Xlpnpnrfinasl, 
895n , a of ‘ Eeligion of the 
Hindus’ 1533 

Wilson J, A., author of ‘ Burden 
of Egypt ’ 490n 

Wine drinker of, was regarded 
as one of fi\ e grave sinners in 
OhSo Up 1079 , high praise 
of W. as Tara, as Saviour of 
souls in Tantias 1G82 , not 
offered to gods in Yedic age, 
was differentiated from Soma 
and was deemed to lead to 
sm 1078 

Winlook, H. B 490n 

Winter Solstice ■ ocrurred on 
Magha nmavasya jn the time 
of the Knusttttki Brahinana, 
49 ’n. 

WinternilK, author of ‘ History 
of Indian Literature ’ { English 
tr 1927 ), 156n, 613, 1039 
( Hindu Tantras not bor- 
rowed ), 1606, Pol. I. 599 ji, 
838 (on authenticity of sec- 
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tions dud verses of Mahabha- 
lata ), S44 , a of ' Some pro- 
blems of Indian Literature 
1650 

Wolfe, Bertram Be a of 
‘ Krushchev and Stalin’s Ghost’ 

( 1957 ), 1474n 

AVomen advantages enjoyed by 
w in contrast to men 929 
could secure brahmajuana 
and moksa by listening to the 
Mahabharata and Pur anas, acc 
to Sankaracarya 92 In diffe- 
rent vieivs as to whether boma 
could be performed bj' W 52 , 
C'^travagant praise of women 
in several Tantrik works, 1056, 
in Gujarat and other places tie 
silken amulets round the wrists 
of their brothers 128 , no capa- 
city to recite Vedio manlris 
52 , women had no votes in 
England till the first World 
War and in Switzerland even 
now they have none, 1664 and 
n , 167 4 ( drastic changes in the 
legal status of Hmdu women 
by Acts of 1954 to 1956 ). 
Wood, Ernest, a of ‘ Yoga ’ , 
states that he once saw ‘ levita- 
tion ’ ( laghima ) of an old 
Yogin 1452-3n 

Woodroffe ( Sir John ) ( vide 

under ‘ Arthur Avalon ) a of 
‘^akti and 6akta ’ . 104Sn, 
1080n, 1089, 1136n , a of 
‘Principles of Tantra ’ 1137, 
criticized 107S-10S0, 1084-85, 
explains in an esoteric way 
the meaning of veise ‘ pitva 
etc ’ by referring it to the 
an akening of Kundalml ) 
lObSn, 1093 and n, 1123, 
33 


wrote a foreword to Dr Rele’s 
work in which he dissented 
from Dr Bele about Kundal ini 
being the Tagus Nerve 1443. 

Woods, Prof James H. trans- 
lator of Yogasutra, bhasya 
etc 1394. 

Woolf, Leonard a of ‘Barbarians 
at the gate’ 1619, a of ‘ Quack, 
quack ’ 1617. 

Woolley, Sir Leonard, a of 
‘Sumerians’ 483 

World, various views about ori- 
gin of, from ITpacisad times 
1573-74 

World Calendar Association 
714n , in New York founded 
by Miss Elisabeth Achelis 
714n , recommendations of 
714n 

Word, has creative power and is 
one with God ( acc to Rg X, 
121 8 ), 1490 

Words are divided by P M. S. 
into Namani and KarmaSabdas, 
also called ahhyata 1237 ; 
connection between words and 
senses is eternal 1203-4 ; 
import of, whether Jati (class) 
or Tyakti ( individual ) dis- 
cussed in Tartikas on Panini 
1157 , import of, is akrti, acc. 
to J aimini 1158 ; mimansakas 
hold that the word, denota- 
tion and the relation of these 
two are eternal 1205; Panini 
made use of both Jati and 
Tyakti as import of words in 
different sutras acc. to Maha- 
bhasya 1 157—8 , three senses 
of W VIZ primary { abhidha ), 
secondary,and snggestedjOwring 
to the three vrttis of abhidha, 
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laksana and vyafijana, 1393 , 
TJpavarsa held that it is the 
letters that constitute the word, 
12050. 

Writers medieval, weakest points 
of, were lack of exact know- 
ledge of history and chrono- 
logy and obsession to glorify to 
the skies their favourite author 
or work 1177 

Xerxes ( 486 B. C.-465 B. 0. ), 
1613. 

Tajeta analysis of the notions 
underlying the word y. occurr- 
ing in sentences like ‘ Svarga- 
kamo yajeta ’ ( one desiring 
svarga should offer a sacrifice ) 
1235-38. 

Yajfia ( vide under Devata ) 
sacrifice is called leaky vessel 
by Mundaka XTp. 1471), grhya- 
sStras prescribe rites to be 
offered in grhya fire, seven of 
which are called pakayajiias 
1323n, Jaimini’s position is 
that may the havie (ofiering) 
is the principal matter and 
devata is a subordinate detail 
( guria ) 1207, Kratu and 
Yajfia, difference between 
1646 , both words occur hundr- 
eds of times in Eg. 1646 , Y 
means ( aoc to Sahara ) ‘ giving 
up of a substance ( dravya ) 
intending it for a deity 
in words’ 1208n , notion 
grew that nothing great can 
be accomplished except by 

iagas or Y 1489 (texts oiled ) , 
Egveda in a few places asserts 
that offerings of ghee and fuel 
sticks in Y would yield great 
rewards 916 ; Sahara speaks of 


four Mahfiyajfias viz. Agniho 
tra, Darsapurnamasa, Jyoti- 
stoma Pmdapitryajfia 1323 n, 
Skandapurana runs down 
not only animal sacrifices but 
even offerings of fuel sticks 
and flowers 916 ; Soma sacrifi- 
ces are seven, aoc. to Gaut. 
Dh. S 1323n , Vedio Y. usual- 
ly divided into three varieties 
viz. Isti, Fasu and Soma, this 
last being divided into Bkaha, 
Ahlna, Sattra 1323n. 

Yajfiavalkya : three works (apart 
from the Smiti and Bi IJp ) 
connected with the name of 
Yaj. VIZ. Vrddha-Yaj , Yoga- 
Yajfiavnlkya and Brhad-yoga 
( or-gi )-Yajfiavalkya and it 
IS shown that none of these can 
be the Yogafastra mentioned 
in Y5j. Smrti ( 111. 110 ), 
1404-1408. 

Yajfiavalkyasmrti 27, 29-30, 33, 
36, 48, 50, 53, 102u, 103, 123, 
159n, 193, 210, 224, 246-7, 
628, 536n, 538, 544, 678, 703, 
748-49, r56n, 757, 789n,817n, 
825, 862, 866, 936-38, 945, 
946n, 1023-24, 1032, 1063n, 
1113, 1152, ll66n, 1181 (I. 
61 explained by Yisiarupa), 
1230 ( various views on YSj. 
1 79 and 81), 1234, 1248 
( several examples of paryu 

dasa in I. 129-166 ), 1231, 

1256n, 1268n (conditions of 
nvyoga ), 1270, 1274, 1284, 

1286, 1292, 1303 (conflict 

among medieval digests), 
1305, 1308, 1315n, 1317, 1388, 
1403, 1416n, 1420, 1438, 1411, 
1446-47 ( aftgas of Yoga), 
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1457-9, 1483, 1507, 1555n 

( follo'ws Br. Up ), 1557-58, 
1565 ( uses -n ord Samsara ), 
1573 ( Bve vie\is m as to 
what causes desiiable or 
undesirable results ), 1590- 

91, 1608, 1611, 1628, 

1632 ( allows intermarriages 
between three varnas ), 1645 
(on sannyasin), 1669, 1672, 
1697 { truth and non-riolenoe 
basic), 1704, declares that rise 
and fall of kings depends on 
planets 544 . employs word 
‘ vrata ’ in three senses 123 , 
hardly ever refers to vratas in 
the sense in which Puranas use 
the word 123 , mentions some 
Saiskhya tenets such as gunas 
1379 , Visvarupa’s com on, is 
called Balakrlli. 825n, 836n, 
1135n 

Taksa, woid oo.urs in Rg and 
Atharvaveda 1360u 
Taksakardama ( unguent with 
fiv e fragrant substances ) 384. 
Tale, John, edited ‘ What 
T edanta means to me — a 
symposium 1707-Sn 
Tama smrti of, 112n, 8 On, 
949n, 1257 ( gathas from 

Tama’s Dharmasastra quoted 
by Annsasanaparva ), 1331-82 
( verses on Sankhya quoted 
from ), y , while mentioning 25 
tattvas adds Purusottama as 
26thtattin, 1382n 
Tama and Tami 209, 915, 1203 
( dialogue ) 

Tama and Pitis 1554, 

Tama, god of death, called 
Taivasvata 692 , seven or 14 
names of, in tarpana on 14th 


in Divali 196 and n , ten 
names of, in Bhratidvitiya 
20Sn, -wrong conclusions of 
western scholars from Tama 
and TamI hymn 209 

Tamadvitiya, see Bhratrdvitlya. 

Tamas ( vide ‘ niyama ’ ) ; are 
obligatory or paramount duties 
for all, acc to Mann 29 , are in 
the nature of prohibitions 1422, 
five m. by Togasutra, Eurma, 
Linga 29n, 946n, 1419, 1420n; 
ten mentioned by Taj. and 
Vaikhnnasa 29, 946n; the 

observance of Tamas by all 
men may be called [Vrata but 
there are exceptions for them, 
but in the case of Togins 
rigorous observance without 
exceptions is called Mahfivrata 
1420-21. 

Tamas are based upon passages 
like Chan Up. Ill 17 4 and 
®r Up V 2 3, which asks all 
men to cultivate dama, dana 
and daya 1422 

Tamalas, works of Tantra class, 
736 and n , number of, varied 
but often given as eight 736n. 

Tfimunacarya preceptor of 
Ramanuja’s teacher 1165 , as- 
cribes Brahmasutra to Bada- 
rayana 1166. 

Tantra ( geometrical diagram ) 
or yantras ( vide under cakra ) 
1135-1139 , a characteristic in 
Tantra worship, sometimes 
called cakra 1135, hmdv, m 
the diagram of 6rioakra repre- 
sents 6akti or mulaprakrti soli- 
dified 1137 , derivation of the 
word ‘ Tantra ’ 1135 , describ- 
ed m many tantra works and 
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some Pnranns 1135n ; diSere- 
nce between Mandala and T. 
1136 ; difEereatly enumerated 
in diSerent works 1137 ; dis- 
tinction between Y and devata 
is like that between body and 
soul, 1136; is engra-red, drawn 
or painted on metal, stone, 
cloth, paper, birch leaf or ether 
material with paste of sandal- 
wood, camphor, musk, safiron 
and should be worn on head 
1135, 1130; Kulamavatanlra 
and others say that the devata 
is not pleased if it be worshi- 
pped without Y. 1135; most 
noted Y. is ^rioakra 1136, 
Prapaucasara tantra stales that 
by the worship of a ceitain T. 
a sSdbaka can make a woman 
smitten with passion for him 
and draw her to him 1105, 
1139 , prescribed by even ^ara- 
datilaka for destruction of 
one’s enemies 1 1 38-39 , &Ica- 
kra, described 1137 ; specirl 
‘ Yantragayatrl ’ evolved by 
some works 1135 , used for 
making holy the bed of a 
woman in labour 1047 ; was 
supposed to restrain restless- 
ness of mind due to anger, 
love etc and to induce concen- 
tration 1136. worship of 
Yantra is bahiranga-puja ( ev 
ternal worship of ^akti ), while 
- antcryaga consists rn taking 
awakened KundalinI from 51 u- 
ladhara through aU C.ikras 
1137-3S , Zimmer on Y in 
( yijths and symbols in Indian 
Art’ 1135 

Yasaskara, king of Kashmir 


( A. D ) in whc-c 
reign Tantricism deeimed 1075 
Yarastdaka Cnmi ii ( composed iti 
959 A.T). ) . S97n ( on severe! 
ancient iSansknr grammar^ ), 
1074 ( refers to D.aksin.i and 
Tama margas ct Tantra ) 
Yaska ( see under Kiruksa) 33, 
720, 835, 1102. 1203 ( Aih- 
hasika school oi V cdic inicrpre- 
tation ), 125Gn . derives n-’k- 
satre from root ‘ naks ’ 510 ; 
douiished fevcr.al centuries 
before Christ 984 ; holds th n 
Hgveda mantras have a mean- 
ing as they employ flic 'amc 
words as in ordinary Sanskrit 
961-993 

Yah ( viie Saniuas'' and San 
nv'Ssin ) . in the Rgveda and 
relation to Indr.a 1386 , y in 
the Upanisads 1SS7 • v:"S 
highly honoured and hccce 
many persons rjnile unfit to 
lead life as Y entered the 
order 1644-13. 

Yalindramata — dipikft 9G0n, 

961n 

Yatudhiina ( one who cmployv 
. black magic ) 1035-36 
Yavanajafaka of Sptlmjnihv vis 
563, 6T3n, 576, 577 d, 580n, 
381, 5S3n ( vide vrddln- 
y.vvanajSt.ika and % i r iiiami- 
hrra ) : had tra.ditions al oat 
dreskanas difierent fern’s 
Bihvj-j.'itaka and S'.T-vh 
383n . hvied as Yr-v in' 
v.ara by i'lr’-t 577». 5fln, 
5&6n. 

Vatra : ( v i'lc under * l’ra«*h-.’n 
< Yo-.v’ ); ■'cspicious hffn't ( a- 
rmcstion timt ) and ausj i- vS* 
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position of planets 619, com- 
mended on nine naksatras 619; 
if Itigna at birth not known, 
lagna at question time to be 
taken as basis 618-619 , inans- 
picions objects and peisons on 
starting 622 , starting on Yatra 
facing Yemis inauspicious 620, 
subjects included under 616-7, 
titbis commended for Y 619, 
three works of Varahamihira 
on Y 617, two meanings of 
word ' Yatia, ’viz { 1 ) 
starting on a pilgrimage or for 
earning wealth, ( 2 ) march of 
king for victory, 616, week 
days not astrologically import- 
ant in Y 619 , works on Yatra 
616-617, Yatras of G-ods 
385-86 

Yavananarendra or Yavanendra, 
work of, mentioned by Bada- 
rayana, predecessor of Varaha, 
Varaha and Sai avail) g63n. 
591 

Yavanas, composed m Sanskrit 
works on astrology 563, 600 , 
desciibed in Karnapaiva as 
all-knowing, valiant and difie- 
rent from mleechas S29n , 
generously praised by Y araha- 
mihira for proficiency in astro- 
logy but he says hardly any- 
thing about their astronomy 
516-517, 600 , generally quo- 
ted in the plural by Taraha- 
mihira who calls them mle- 
cchas 594, 600, y m the 
Yugapuiana 828 , provided 
auspicious times for caula of a 
child in their astrologicil work 
606 , two large works in Sans- 
krit composed by Sphuji- 


f dhvaja and Minaraja, who 
describe themselves as lords of 
Yavanas 516, 663 , views of, 
on astrology, differed from 
Yarahamihira’s on substantial 
matters, 516, 563, 601n, word 
Yavana is the Sanskrit repro- 
duction of the word Ionia, 
516n 

Yavandm, meaning of word Y. 
changed 51 fin 

Yavanesvara q. by ITtpala, 574, 
588 ( on moon’s hala ), 591 
( on daids ) , difierenoes of, 
with V arahamihira ( vide under 
Varahamihira ). 

Year ( vide Barhaspatya cycle, 
Samvatsara ) beginning of 
Indian Y now in either Caitra 
or Kartika but in difiereat 
months in ancient times 659- 
60 , Barhaspatya year 658-', 
Barhaspatya year names adop- 
ted at the beginning of a year 
in N. India and Deccan 661 ; 
Candra year ( pure ) of 354 
days 657 , Egyptian year, 
646 , extent of, in Vedio 
times 488—491 , four begin- 
nings of Indian year, m. by 
Alberuni 659 , is said in tha 
Brahmana texts to have 360 
days and 720 days and nights 
together 489 ; length of Bar- 
haspatya year 661, length of 
y acc to Suryasiddhanta and 
modern sideieal year 711 ; 
lunar y is less than solar year 
by a little over 11 days 646 ; 
most ancient peoples including 
Indians followed Luni-solar 
Y 646 , one human year su- 
pposed to he equal to a day 
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of gods in Tai J3r. 65Gn ; origin 
and information of cycle of 
Barliaspatya year 661 , saih- 
vatsara and varsa used in same 
sense by Afoka 493 ; Sanra 
year defined 657 ; Savana y. 
of 360 days 491, 65S ; several 
synonyms for, in the Veda 
65G ; sidereal year, length of 
645 ; thirteenth month recog- 
nized in the Rgveda, other 
A'’edas and Brahmana texts 
489 ; tropical year, length' of 
645. 

Yeats W. B 1393. 

Yeats Broivn F, a. of ‘ Bengal 
Lancer ’ 1088, lllln, 1427. 

Ye|tilias, names of certain mnhu- 
rtas 536. 

Ycvtic, Paul, a. of ‘ Karma and 
Re-incarnation ’ 1605 

Yoga ( astrological conjunction ) 
619 ; for snccessfai march { 
against an enemy 919. 

Yc^ • (vide Amrtasiddhi, Vrtyu- 
yoga, Dagdha-yoga) ; 4thnhga 
in apaiIcahga704-7 ; yogas are 
37 in number and make to- 
gether 360 degree S, i e each 
yoga corresponds to 13 degrees 
and 20 minntes-being the sum 
of the longitudes of the Sun 
and Moon, 704 and n , in all 

- auspicious rites the first feu 
ghatikSs as specified should be 
avoided in the case of Viskam- 
bha, Vajra, Vyaghfita and Ati- 
ganda 105 • names of 27 Yogas 
beginning ■with Viskambha 
that are ever recurring 704; no 
direct -astronomical phenomena 

- correspond to it, 704, names of 
nine of the 27 yogas that are 


condemned astrologically 705 ; 
other yogas than 27 are m. in 
paficangas 707; rules as to 
observance of fasts, vratas and 
religious gifts and sraddhas 
when a yoga extends over two 
days 705 ; special yogas when 
there is conjunction of certain 
tithis, naksatras and week days 
and of planets with ra&s and 
naksatras 706 ; system of V. 
ancient 703 , Vyntlpata 705 ; 
Y. called Vyatipata and Vai- 
dhrti and the first half of Pati- 
gha and the first quarter of 
those the names of which are 
odious are inauspicious 705. 

Yoga and DharlnasSstra 1385- 
1467 : ( vide under Ssanas, 
avidyfi, Buddhist, Bvara, Jai- 
gisavya, Lentation, pranSyama, 
Yogo-sutras, Yogin ) Y -and 
Sankhya often mentioned toge- 
ther in 6v. Up , Mahabharata, 
Gita, PadmapurSna 1385, angas 
of Y, are eight, first five called 
babiraoga and last three antar- 
anga to Yoga 1418n, 1419n, 
1445 , asanas of two types one 
helpful in pranaySmaand medi- 
tation, the other helpful for 
physical culture and eradica^ 
tion of diseases 1430 , asanas, 
references to figures of, 1393 , 
concentration of mind effected 
byTrataka 1426ii, definition 
of ‘ Yoga ’ in ‘ Yogasatra, De- 
vala, Daksa and Visnnpuwna 
1409n ; derivation of the word 
Y. and of Yogin, 1385, I389n; 
difference of views about the 
number of the angas of yoga, 
1419 and n , discipline of the 
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mind known to Ap Db S 
1390 , dojlrine of T dilated 
upon in 6anti and Asvame- 
dbika parvans 1399-1405 , 
eightfold Y aoc to ^antiparva 
1400 , first signs of the effecti- 
veness of T practice aoc to 
Sv. Up. nil; five bhurma 
( conditions or stages ) of cttta 
(mind) 1409 , five vittis of citta 
and the means for their suppre- 
ssion, VIZ Ahhyasa and Yaira- 
gya 1409-10, fourfold axioms 
of, described as resembling 
Buddha’s four Noble Truths 
939n , fully developed at time 
oi Kathopanisad 1387n, funda- 
menlal and peculiar charaoten- 
stio of India and no other 
country has had a similar 
System of psychical and moial 
discipline 1651 , fundamental 
idea of T. is that individual 
soul IS real, eternal and pure, 
but is immersed in the obje- 
ctive woild and pursues tra^ 
nsient ends and prescribes a 
rigorous discipline to secure 
the soul s isolation from avzdyn 
1414, germs of Y can be 
traced back to Kgveda 1385 , 
goal of, IS Kaivalya, that is, 
in that state the individual soul 
abides isolated in its own form 
and IS free from prakiti and 
birth and death, the functions 
of the mind being mastered 
1462, Hiranyagarbha said to 
be the ancient propounder of 
Yoga in ^antiparva 1390-91 
ideal of Y is to be -1 Ivan- 
mukta 1155 ( to lejeetlife and 
Personality and to die to this 


world ) ; Klesas ( hindrances ) 
are five, avid y a, asmita, raga 
dvesa and abhinivesa , they are 
mimmised by tapas and the 
other two, 1415n, 1416 ; Elelas 
aie also called tamas, moha, 
mahamoha, tamisra and andha- 
tamisra 1409, 1415-17, 1572 ; 
meanings of the word Y. in 
Egveda 1 385-86 , mentioned 
in some Upanisads 1387-88 , 
Mum and Yati mean the same 
thing in UpaniBads 1388, 
niyamas in Y. S. are five 1421 j 
no spiritual power equal to Y. 
acc to ^antiparva 1 400 , obsta- 
cles ( antarsya ) that cause 
distraction of the mind when a 
person is practising yoga, their 
companions and the means of 
preventing them, 1411-12 , 
path of, difficult for even wise 
brabmanas but a person of low 
vama or a woman can practise 
it 1400, 1461-62] proper places 
for practice of yoga aoc. to 
S5ntiparval400, prachcestbat 
are preliminaries to attainment 
of Yoga are tapas, svadhyaya 
and devotion to Isvara 1415 ; 
Pur&nas like Kurma and Visnu 
give varying, accounts about 
the propounding of Yogasastra 
by Yaj. 1404, refuted in V. S. 
only as to its Sankhya tenets 
aco to Sankaracarya, but part 
of it is acceptable, 1352, 1381, 
1388, results of continuous 
practice of yamas and niyamas 
are set out in Y S. II. 30^3 
as e g. when the aspirant is 
established in ahuiisa, all men 
and animals give up enmity in 
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' l»is presence U23-24, Samadhi, 

samprajHfiia ( or salambana or 
snbfja ) and asamprajaata ( or 
<, niralambana and nirbija ) and 
their subdivisions ) 1411 and 
h 5 SanatkutnSra connected 
villi Toga by Anusasanapa- 
• _rva 1391 j several Pucanas 
deal -with the eight angas of, 
1455 ; signs that a person 
, engaged in Toga is succeeding 
la reaching higher and higher 
. spiritual levels mentioned in 
^v. T7p. , Vayn and Ufarkandeya 
_ 1436-57 ; system enjoyed and 
- enjoys greater esieem in India 
M than Sanlvhya 1385 , system 
inculcates the doctrine that by 
contiol of prfina in the body 
. it IS possible to obtain control 
, Over deep-seated forces in 
human consciousness as well as 
in the world 1435 , y, system, 
like medicine, has four aspects, 
viz, sanisara, cause of it, release 
( from it and means of release 
: (samyag-darsana, insight into 
^ Beality) 1418, systems of yoga 
I are only two, viz. Patafijala^- 
“yoga and the other dealt with 
' in Halhayogapradlpika, the 
former concentrating on mind 
.. discipline and the latter on 
. health of body and freedom 
from diseases 1427-38; Tayu- 
. purSna provides remedies for 
, curing such rasnlts as deafness, 
blindness, dnmbness, due to 
Ignorant men indulging in 
pianay5.ma and yogio practices 
. without proper guidance ,1 061n, 
warning by Aldous Huxley 
^ against plethora of books on 


Toga 1651 , word 'Xoga is used 
in an extended sense in the 
Gita, in Togatattvopamsad 

and by some modern writers 
1426-27 ; works and papers 
on Toga in general 1393-94, 
Taj Smrti states that realiza- 
tion of the self by means of 
T. is the highest dharma 1469 ; 
Taj. Smrti says that for at- 
taining Yogi one must learn 
the Arnnyaka ( that is Br, Up.) 
and the YogaSSstro, both 
proclaimed by him, but, it is a 
very debatable point which 
was the yogasastra composed by 
him, 1403-8 , Tamas and 
Kiyamas constitute a prdimi- 
nary ethical code to be observed 
by an aspirant for yoga 1423. 

! TogabbBsya of VyBsa who is 
difierent from Tytsa, a. of 
Mahahhaiata 1397-1399 ; date 

of, discussed, not later than 4th 
century A.D., 1398-99 , men- 
tioned on pp. 471 ( on Efila ), 
9390, 1068n, lllln, H13, 
1356, 1373, 1374n, 1392 

( prefers Jaigisavj'a’s view \ 
1398, li02n, 1408-9, 1416- 
14l8n, 1421, 1424n, 1487, 

1439, 1443, 1449n, 1450n, 

1453n, 1528-9, 1572 ( four 
questaons raised about Karma }. 

Yogacudamani, a Yoga tTpanisad 
1389n 

Yogakinma, meaning of, 543, 
used in Rgveda as one word or 
os separate words 1385-86. 

TogamimailisS, Journol, ed. by 
Shri Kuvalayananda 1407, 
1409, 1428n, 1439n. 

Togaiastra, m by &nkoraesry» 
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on V. S. II 1 3. 1388. 

Yogaiastra/ of Jama aoarya 
Hemaoandra, 1441n 

Togasutra ( ride asanas, food, 
God, Pataa 3 ah, place, siddhis, 
Yoga, Yogabhasya, Yogin, 
471, 907, 939n, 946n, 1068n, 
lllln, 1113n, 1364n, ( bUsas ), 
1392, 1395 and n, 1401-3, 

1409 ( and on most pages up 
to 1455 ), 1572, leoin, 1611 , 
ahhyS'^a and Fairagya defined 
and explained 1410-11, accepts 
and presupposes some of the 
Eilnkbya doctrines, such as 
Pradhana, gunas, indii idual 
souls, Kairalya 1401-2 , are 
difficult and do not give com- 
plete explanations but are m 
the nature of brief notes or 
hints that louse curiosity, 
examples 1459-60 , ( Dr. ) 
Behanan’s appraisal of Y pra- 
ctices based on experiments 
1 156 , commentary Bajama- 
rtanda of Bhoja on 1377, 1394, 
1395a, 1420 d, 1424n , comm- 
entary TattvavaiSaradi of 
Yaoaspati on Sutra and bhasya 
( Tide Vficaspati also ), 1394 , 
commentary Yogasudhakara 
1430n, 1449n , commits 

breach of grammar 1397 , date 
of, discussed 53 - various scho- 
lars with varying conclusions, 
but it IS not later than 3rd 
century A D 1395-1399, 
definition of Y does not re- 
quire the japa of om or any 
mantra like Gayatri, though 
Yaj smrti, Atri, Tasistha 
prescribe it, 1408-9 d, 1442, 
Dharnna, Dliyana andSamadhi 
34 


are direct auxiliaries of Y. and 
are three sfiooessive stages 
( vide those words ) 1446 , 
Dharmamegliasamadhi in Y. 
S IV 29, 1411 , Dbyaua 

( vide under that word ) 1447- 
1449 , editions of Yogasatra, 
Bhasya etc 1394 , emphasis 
in Dharana, Dhyfina and Sa- 
madhi is mental, external con- 
ditions like cleanliness, tapas, 
sexual purity, asanas, restric- 
tions as to quality and quan- 
tity of food do help but are 
subsidiary in Y. 1451 , fourth 
Pada deals with Kaivalya 
which means isolation of the 
soul from the gunas or as mere 
consciousness abiding by itself 
1464-55 , mentions by name 
no asana, thereby indicating 
that no particular asana is 
necessary for practice of Patafi- 
jala-Yoga, though YogabhSsya 
mention ten asanas by name 
1425 , outline of the teachings 
of the Y S 408-455 , Prana- 
yama-vide under that word 
pp 1432-1444 , Pratyahara- 
the fifth anga of Yoga ( vide 
that word ) pp. 1444-5 ; Sa- 
madhi ( vide under that word ) 
1449-1451 ; Samyama is a 
technical term and stands for 
the three angas dharana, 
dhySna and samadhi 1 445 , 
second pada of Y S most im- 
portant for DharmafSstra and 
modern students 1414, some 
results of the Saihyamas such 
as knowledge of seven worlds 
from Saihyama on the ' sun 
•specified 1452 statement qf 
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Geraldine Coster about Y. S. 
that it contains information that 
some present day psychothera- 
pists are seeking 1-15S ; sin- 
king similnriticj bet«cen Y. 

S. and Gjlii 1401 j third 
pRda IS called vibhfilipaida 
and deals snth supernormal 
powers ( vibliuli ) and with 
Dhfirantt, Dhyrnia and Snmndhi 
1445; three means of proof 
( pramana ) 1400-10 ; view of 
Prof, P. A. Sorokin that the 
methods and techniques of 
Itajayoga contain nearly all 
the sound techniques of mo- 
dern psychoanalysis, psycho- 
therapy, education of character 
etc. 1450 ; tradition that the 
Patatijali of llie JIahabhnsya 
and antlior of Y. S arc the 
same, discussed ISOSff ; tra- 
nslations of Y. B, Yogabhasya 
and of com. of Vacaspati etc, 
1303-93 ; two sutras of Y. S. 
quoted by ^ankaracarya 1390 , 
with six commentaries, publi- 
shed in Kashi S. senes 1394. 

Yogatattvopanisad 1427n, 1438n. 
Yoga Upanisads : ore late works 
1389n; twenty of them are 
pabiished at Adyar 1389. 
Yogavartika of Vijilanabbiksu 

1396a. 

Yogavfisistha : a late eclectic 
work composed between 11th 
and 13 oenlones A. D., though 
there are several views on its 
age, 1408 and n. 

Yozavidhi, as leading to correct 
knowledge of Reality occurs 
in Kathoponisad VI 18 and in 
Baghuvailifa VIII. 22, 1461, 


Yoga-Yajuavalkya ■ vide under 
Yamas ; edited in T. S. S. and 
by Mr. P C. Divanji 1404 , is 
not the Yogasfistra m. in T5j. 
Sinrti lit. 110, 1404-1408, no 
evidence to hold that it was 
composed before 8th or 9th 
century A, D, 1406. 

YoffatSrS, meaning of 7I2n. 

Yogayatra of Varahamihira : 626 
( deals with Saknnas in Chap. 
14 ), 539 ( explains naksatras 
called adya, karma, sSnghfi- 
tifca, samudaya, vainaftka and 
mannsa ) SSOo, 631 ( ^anti 
rite when naksatra affected), 
533u ; 545, 574 (on the gods 
and planets that are lords of 
the eight directions ), 588, 693, 
617-9, 631, 622 ( inouspioions 
objects ), 627d, 763 { on gra- 
hayajOa ), 769n, 778, 793, 

797 n, 801, 804nj why so call- 
ed 6}8n. 

Yoga-Yajfiavalkya 18n, 954n, 
1123 ( q. by Smrtioandrika on 
Kyasa ), 1431n, 1426n, 1436n 
Yogin • ( vide under aparigraha, 
brahmacarya) . belief in Santv- 
parva and of SankarSeaTya 
that Y. could transfer himself 
to other bodies 1400 ; bdirf 
that Y. can vanish from people, 
see distant objects and bear in 
spite of great distance 1452 ; 
duties of Sannyasin m Mann 
are applicable to V. 1 > 

greatest emphasis laid on oba^ 
tity m tbought, word and deed 
for the Y. or the seeker af e 

hrahmm 1423 ; has to 
n , has to stick to 
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1420 , honovir and disrespect 
should he treated by Y. as 
poison or nectar respectively 
1457 , i£ individual Yogin 
possesses a tolerably sound 
body he need not devote time 
to asanas but may proceed 
with pranayama 1431 , is said 
to repeat the Ajapa-japa by 
breathing in and out 1416n , 
places to be resorted to for 
practice of Yoga by Y and to 
be avoided 1431-32 , proper 
behaviour for Y. { yogi-carya ) 
aco to Markandeya and Yisnu- 
pnranas 1437 , practitioner of 
Yoga IS asked by Gita ( YI 13 ) 
to gaze steadily at the tip of 
his nose 1431 , purity of mind 
follows on purity of food aco to 
Chan Up. ( TIL 26 3 ) and 
Harlta 1432 , rules about food 
to be taken or avoided by one 
aspiring to be yogin lu Gita, 
Devala etc. 1431 and n, 1432 , 
Santiparva on who is a real 
yogin 1457-58 , state of Y in 
Samadhi described 1451, three 
classes of, acc, to Vaikhanasa- 
sm5rta-sutra and theii sub- 
divisions 1418n, while pract- 
ising dharana, dhynna, 
samadhi, Y may develop 

certain supernormal powers, 
but Y. IS advised to ignore 
them as they are hind- 
rances in the way of his goal 
( Y. S ni 36 ), 1451 , Y. aud 
Sannyasin have been paid 
highest honours in India 
through centuries 1458 

Yogin, aco. to Gita ( VI. 46 ), is 
superior to Tapasvin. JSianin 


and Karmin 1468-59 , Y. 
residing in a country makes 
it holy if he has profound 
knowledge of Yoga, aco. to 
Baksa 1459 

Yoginlhrdaya ( last three chap- 
ters of NitySsoda&karnava are 
so called ) 1144. 

Yoginis, temple of, 1046n. 

Yoginltantra lOSOn, 1117 { con- 
demns lunar eclipse for diksa ), 
1124n. 

Yoh ( vide under Sam ) , occurs 
by itself three times in Rgveda 
and IS often joined to Sam, 
719-20 

Yuan Chwang ( often written 
as Hiouen Thsang or Hsuan 
Thsang ) ; Chinese traveller, 
262, 1006a is silent about 
Kajyavardhana, 1009 ( about 
Pusyamitra and Safanka ) , 
1017 ( about Uarsa having 
prohibited taking of life by 
threat of heavy penalties ), 
1018, 1040 ( story how the 
pilgrim was to be sacrificed to 
Dnrga but was saved by a 
storm ). 

Yudhisthira, prevaricated and 
caused the death of his brah- 
mana guru Drona 1281. 

Yuga ( see Kalpa, Manvan- 
tara ) , different goals and 
motives in difierent Yugas, 
696 , duration of four yugas 
acc to Mann 688-89 ; extent 
of each of four Y. was same 
acc. to Aryabhata, 696, four 
y. named 687 , four y. are 
not watertight specific periods 
of time but the ruler can create 
conditions of Krta age in what 
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is popularly held to be Kali 
696 ; four years named in 
. Brahmanas are brought in 
•close relation to the four Ca- 
turmnsyas 487 ; Kautilya men- 
tion ynga of five years 487 , 
length, of human life and 
duties differed in each of four 
yogas 788n , length of Y. ace. 
' to Suryasiddhanta, the correct 
sideral year ( naksatra Y. ) and 
equinoctial year 711; Maha- 
bh&rata knows y of five years 
488 , yoga, means ‘ a period 
of five years ' in V edangajyotisa 
486 , names of five years in 
a cycle of five years 487 , y. 
often denotes 13000 years, 
692 and n , Pitamahasid- 
dh&nta stated that ynga means 
five years and an intercalary 
month was added after thirty 
months 488, some diverge- 
nces in the theory of y'ugas, 
manvantaras etc, 696—697 ; 
superiority of Kahyuga over 
others in certain respects 928 ; 
theory of yugas, manvantaras, 
kalpas elaborated In MahSr 
hharata, Manusmrti and Pu- 
ranas and concerns only Bh5- 
ratavar^a 687-688 ; two senses 
of ‘ ynga ’ prominent in the 
Rgveda, a short period and a 
very long one 486, 686 ; under- 
, lying idea of theory of Tugas 
and Kalpas 695-696, 
Tngaditithis 386 , Aksayya- 
trtlyS- is one of them 89 , sra- 
ddha performed on Y. yields 
inexhaustible gratification to 
pitrs 89 

Yug5nfys'’f*thi8 386. 


Yugmavakya 480, ascribed to 
different sources by difier 
ent writers 75n ; cited 
and explained 74-75 , express 
texts will govern where Y. not 
applicable or other considera- 
tions may apply 76 , 77 ; many 
exceptions recognised to, 75- 
77 ; rites for pitrs are .not 
governed by Y , 76 , various 
views about its application, 75, 
rules forbidding the partaking 
of oil, meat or the like on the 
fixed tithi govern whole tithi, 
whether spread over two days 
or more, 77. 

Yugapurana ( part of 65rgl-saili- 
hita ) , characteristics of Ksli- 
yuga in Y. closely resemble 
Vanaparva description, one half 
verse being same 827 , descrip- 
tion of the contents of, 826-8 , 
date of, aoo to Jayaswal 828, 
Kern brought Y to notice of 
scholars 826 , K H Dhrnva 
on Y. 826 , monograph of Prof. 
D. K. Mankad on Y 826-7 , 
purely historical portion of, in 
115 lines published fay K P. 
Jayaswal 826 

YuktidipikS, Com. on Stokhya- 
karika , 1182n, 1354, 1355 

( between 500 A D and lOO 
A. D.), 1359n, 1377, 1421 (puts 
Bkalkata ) ‘ absence of crook- 
edness’ in place of apangraha 
among yamas ). 

Yufctikalpataru of Bhoja, 1654 

Ynktisnehaprapur.ml 1283n; com. 

on Sastradipika 1194n ; seve- 
rely critioiaes Yartikakars 
( i e. Knmarila ) 1194n. ' 

Z, D. M. G. 647, 1132n, 1434ii. 
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Zero { vide under Pingald ) , 
escaped even the greatest 
Greeks, PytEagoras, Euclid 
and Archimedes TOO, Egyp- 
tians had no sign for Zero and 
therefore no positional nota- 
tion 700 , it IS difficult to say 
vrhen a symbol foi zero was 
first discovered in India but the 
word ^unya for Z occurs in 
Pingala’s work 700 , Prof. 
Neugebauer asserts that a pe- 
culiar sign was used for Z in 
jMesopotumian cuneiform texts 
but answers are required to 
certain questions 700n , several 
Sanskrit words suggestive of 
zero, such as funya, purna, 
kha, gagann etc 702. 

Zimmer, Heiorich , 1160 (on 
’ Philosophies of India ’ ), a of 
‘ Art of Indian Asia ’ , allega- 
tion of, that the epithet ‘vama- 
cara ’ was applied by the ortho- 
dox paitisans of Yoga is shown 
to be wrong, 1054, 1088 , criti- 
cized as making a wrong gene- 
ralization on very slender evi- 
dence when he avers that throu- 
ghout the first millenium A D 
Tantnc rites were a basic ele- 
ment of normal Indian expe- 
rience 1088 , on Yantra ( dia- 
gram for worship ) in ‘ Myths 
and symbols in Indian art ) 
etc. 1135n, 1656 

Zinner Prof. E , a of ‘Stars 
above us ’ 551, 56‘in , 579, 636 
600. 


Zodiac ( see under ‘ rafis ’ , 
horoscope ) Babylonian origin 
of, taken for granted by most 
scholars 566 ; Egyptians knew 
nothing about Z. before Ale 
xandrian age 649, 581-82 ; is 
belt in the sky about 16 de- 
grees broad divided into two 
by the ecliptic in which the 
Sun, Moon, Planets move 594; 
signs of, all twelve, known in 
Babylonia at least from about 
6th century B. C. 596 , signs 
of, origin unknown 565-6, 595 , 
signs of, appear in Hittite texts 
of 13th century B C and are 
found on boundary stones 595, 
signs of have names in China 
and Japan difierent from those 
in Greece and India 565 , signs 
of, Greek, Latin, Erenoh names 
of, and bhftvas ( houses in ho- 
roscope ) 585 , signs of, two 
meanings of 594-95 , some 
signs of Z are found drawn on 
railing pillars of Buddha-Qaya 
dated about 1st century B. C. 
closely resembling Babylonian 
signs, on monuments etc 598 , 
Webb bolds that Zodiac as 
known to us is a Greek in- 
vention 566 , the wheel of rta 
spoken of in Rg is construed 
as referring to Z but it is most 
difficult to keep in view twelve 
divisions of it correctly 488- 
489, 596 , word derived from a 
Greek word ‘ Zodion ’ meaning 
little animals 594, 



